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A MESSAGE TO 
CORPORATE CEOs 

! from 

! Harold W,McGraw, Jr. 

• Chairman, McGraw-Hill, inc. 
! President, Business Council for 

' Effective Literacy 

j 

! Twelve pages is long for a newsletter, too 
long obviously to sensibly request that you 

' personally invest your time in going through 
them. I do urge you, however, to read at 
least the several paragraphs of this message. 
More and more of us in the business com- 
munity have become firmly convinced that 
the immense and growing challenge of func- 

' tional illiteracy constitutes one of the really 

; major social problems we face in America 
today, and we are taking action. But many in 
business are still not really aware of the 
problem's full scope, its general implica- 
tions for all Americans, and its specific im- 
plications for business in America. 

i Right now twenty-seven million adult 
| Americans can 't read and write well enough 
to qualify for jobs . . . fill out a job applica- 
tion . . . write a letter. . . understand the label 
on a medicine bottle ... or make full use of 
their native abilities to lead productive and 
satisfying lives. There are in addition close 
to twice that number ... an estimated forty- 
five million adult Americans. . .whose basic 
skills of reading and writing are at best 
barely marginal. That adds up to seventy- 
two million essentially nonliterate people, 
all 17 years of age and over. 

Lacking those basic skills, a high percentage 
of that number are not making it in our 
society. Well over a .majority of each of three 
groups, those who are unemployed, those 
who are on welfare, and those who consti- 
tute our prison population, are functionally 
illiterate. 1 urge you to consider the eco- 
nomic as well as the human tragedy repre- 
sented in those statistics. 

Virtually all businesses today are adversely 
affected by the large numbers in their work 
force with weak or nonexistent basic skills 
that result in lower productivity, poor prod- 
uct quality, lost management and supervis- 
ory time, and restricted mobility and pro- 
motability of employees. An estimated 
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three-fourths of the currently unemployed 
are functionally illiterate, seriously reduc- 
ing the pool of competent persons for new 
hires. And as potential customers, those 
who can 't read are hardly likely to identify 
product labels or print advertising. 

Corporations are of necessity doing an in- 
creasing amount of costly in-house basic 
skills training today to achieve the size of 
work force needed. They will be finding it 
necessary to do considerably more of it in 
these next few years. But the scope of the 
challenge is such that business can't 
accomplish it alone, nor can any one seg- 
ment of America. Local and state gov- 
ernments are increasingly investing funds to 
supplement the federal government's efforts 
to meet the problem, and the number of 
voluntary literacy agencies is growing. But 
all of them together are today only treating 
an estimated 5 percent of the problem. And 
the number of functional illiterates in this 
country is growing by approximately 214 
million adults annually. 

Business must give an even higher priority 
to this problem among their many pressing 
corporate social responsibilities. And, in 
addition to increasing their funding for the 
needed expansion of the efforts of the vari- 
ous literacy agencies in the field, they must 
increasingly join with them and the local, 
state, and federal government agencies in 
bringing added management, organization- 
al, and planning skills to an integrated, 
overall effort. It will require that kind of 
joint endeavor to make any sizable inroad on 
a problem that has been markedly outgrow- 
ing the degree of the current effort to meet it. 



This newsletter is long because it is more 
than just a quick update on new efforts in the 
literacy field. We hope it can serve business 
as a longer-term reference on the scope and 
implications of the overall problem and on 
the types of agencies now working on it and 
how they operate. It gives specific sugges- 
tions as to how business can best help, and 
specific examples of how some corporations 
are meeting this challenge now. I therefore 
also urge that you forward this reference tool 
on the functional illiteracy battle to appro- 
priate officers in your corporation for 
further review. But there can be no one more 
appropriate than the CEO in determining a 
corporation's priorities of interest. The 
problem vitally needs and merits your full 
personal awareness and involvement. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly supported founda- 
tion established earlier this year to fos- 
ter greater corporate awareness of adult 
functional illiteracy and to increase 
business involvement and support in 
the literacy field. We support a small, 
highly trained, professional staff to 
interact with literacy groups and plan- 
ners around the country — continually 
assessing their activities, needs, and 
concerns — so as to provide responsible 
advice to the business community on 
the opportunities for their involvement 
and funding. 
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ADULT FUNCTIONAL 
ILLITERACY: 

ON THE VERGE OF CRISIS 



Who Are "Functionally Illiterate" Adults? 

Functional illiterates are out-of-school 
adults whose basic skills (reading and writ- 
ing, simple math, ability to speak English, 
and oral communications) are nonexistent 
or so poor that they cannot function effec- 
tively or at all in such everyday tasks as 
reading job notices. Filling out a job applica- 
tion, writing a check or a letter, or reading a 
simple manual or a medicine bottle * 

How Many Are There? 



According to the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, 27 million adults-one in every five 
adult Americans -are functionally illiterate. 
Another 45 million are only marginally lit- 
erate. And the pool is growing by about 2.3 
million persons each year (high school 
dropouts, immigrants, refugees). 

• Functional illiteracy by age group: 

No. Persons 
(in millions) 



13% 
16% 
11% 
19% 
28% 
35% 



.5 
7.9 
3.5 
4.3 
6.5 
4.2 



ERIC 



17 years olds** 
18-29 years old 
30-39 years old 
40-49 years old 
50-59 years old 
60 years and older 

• By gender: 
Men 17%, Women 23% 

• Bv racial grouping: 
Whites " 16% 
Blacks 44% 
Native Americans 54% 
Hispanics 56% 

• By geography: 
Adult functional illiterates are found in 
every neighborhood and every region of 
the country. The highest rates of illiteracy 
are in central cities, which themselves 
have the highest population concentra- 
tions, and in rural areas. 

Explaining The Numbers 

Why are so many adults functionally illiter- 
ate? There is no one answer. Some have 
dropped out of school. Some have had inef- 
fective schooling. Some are recent immi- 
grants and refugees who can 't speak English 
and may not be literate in their own lan- 
guages. Some have been held back in their 
Jucation because of social attitudes. Some 
tve parents with low literacy achievement 
i' lack a supportive home learning envi- 



ronment. But the great majority are the vic- 
tims of a rapid change in the requirements 
for literacy in American society, due largely 
to the speed of technological advance. The 
standards for minimum acceptable literacy 
are higher today than they were only a dec- 
ade ago. 

The High Coat Of Illiteracy 

Experts say that in terms of low worker 
productivity, absenteeism, uneven product 
quality, and lost management find supervis- 
ory time, the cost of adult illiteracy to the 
corporate world and to the nation amounts to 
billions of dollars a year. Moreover, corpo- 
rations are paying hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually to operate in-house basic 
skills programs. (A 1983 study by the Cen- 
ter for Public Resources in New York indi- 
cates that AT&T alone spends $6 million a 
year to provide basic reading, writing, and 
math skills to 14,000 employees.) 

Government studies and independent re- 
search show a hi£h correlation between illit- 
eracy and: low income level, unemployment 
and underemployment, public assistance, 
and crime. 

• Families at or below the poverty level are 
5 times more likely to be functionally 
illiterate than families with an income 
$15,000 or above. 

• Overall , about 1 5 percent of persons in the 
workforce are functionally illiterate. Even 
among professional and managerial 
workers, 1 1 percent are functionally illit- 
erate, as are 29-30 percent of semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers. 

• Anestimatedthree-fourthsof thecurrently 
unemployed are functionally illiterate. 

• The cost of welfare and unemployment 
compensation due to illiteracy is esti- 
mated at $6 billion annually. 

• The cost of crime due to illiteracy is esti- 
mated at more than $6.6 billion a year. 

The Scope of Existing Programs 

The federal Adult Basic Education Program 
is the largest single program in the country. 
Literacy Volunteers of America and 
Laubach Literacy operate volunteer tutoring 
and tutor training programs through a net- 
work of affiliates in most of the states. Basic 
skills programs are provided also by com- 
munitv education centers, libraries, 
schools, churches, community and senior 
colleges, ethnic organizations, unions, and 
others. Basic skills training is an element of 
federal job training programs such as the Job 
Corps and the Job and Employment Training 
Program. And business and industry regu- 



larly operate in-house remedial programs 
for their employees. Yet public and private 
programs combined reach only a small por- 
tion of the needy population. It is estimated 
that no more than 4 million adults are pres- 
ently served by all existing programs. Most 
programs report long waiting lists of adults 
they are unable to serve for lack of 
resources. 



A Special Problem For The Business 
Community 



Adult illiteracy is a pervasive problem of 
human resource development mat affects 
every social, political, and economic in- 
stitution in the country. Everyone loses 
when so many members of society are non- 
literate, unproductive, and unable to take 
part in the responsibilities and benefits of 
citizenship. But adult illiteracy poses a spe- 
cial problem to business and industry for 
these reasons: 

• The promotability and mobility of many 
of the currently employed are restricted 
for lack of the essential basic skills. 

• The millions of adults who can't qualify 
for much of the work in our technological 
economy represent a major loss of poten- 
tial customers for products and services. 

HOW CORPORATIONS CAN HELP 

To overcome illiteracy, a major long-term 
investment of funds and planning time will 
be needed from both public and private 
sources. The business community could 
make a major contribution to the effort by 
helping in various ways. Corporations can: 

1 . Make grants to local adult literacy pro- 
grams which operate in communities 
where they have headquarters or bran- 
ches — e.g. to Literacy Volunteers, Lau- 
bach Literacy, libraries, colleges, pro- 
grams of ethnic and other community- 
based organizations. Such support would 
enable the programs to develop and ex- 
pand staff, tutoring, and other essential 
resources needed to serve more adult il- 
literates. (See pp. 4-9 of this newsletter 
for descriptions of the main programs.) 



•Until a lew years ago. school completion data were used to estimate the 
number of adult illiterates m the population Bui because school attain- 
ment level is only one ot several indicators ol illiteracy, the federal 
government sought m the mid -70s to develop a more relevant measure 
In a major federally-funded protect, the Adull Performance Levi I Study 
(APL). carried out at the University of Texas, tested the ability of a 
national sampling ot adults to perform a vaneiy ot tasks ludged essential 
to evervdv"; living and working, and dependent on mastery of the basic 
skills The definition given above grows out ot the APL study 

"figures reoorted recently by the National Commission on Excellence 
m Education 
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2. Provide in-kind assistance to local pro- 
grams: space to Jiold classes, computer 
and other equipment donations, free pub- 
licity, printing and dissemination of in- 
structional materials for tutoring and 
tutor training purposes. 

3. Provide financial and in-kind support to 
strengthen the national coordinating of- 
fices of such groups as Laubach Literacy, 
Literacy Volunteers, and the Association 
lor Community-Based Education. 

4. Join and lor provide financial support to 
local and state literacy coordinating 
councils and agencies. 



5. Provide support to the Coalition for Lit- 
eracy to help underwrite its three-year 
national adult literacy campaign. 

6. As civic leaders and trustees of school 
boards, libraries, community colleges, 
voluntary organizations, and other liter- 
acy-involved organizations, press for 
more public support for literacy pro- 
grams and planning on a local, state, and 
national basis. 

7. Provide financial support for major cen- 
ters of adult literacy research, data gath- 
ering, and information dissemination. 



8 . Set up in-plant programs for employees 
with basic skills problems, j using paid 
instructors or staff volunteers trained by 
external literacy organizations, or alter- 
natively contract with external literacy 
groups to tutor employees on or off com- 
pany premises. 

9. Encourage company executives, em- 
ployees, and their families to serve as 
volunteers in community literacy pro- 
grams. Similarly, convince business 
friends that they too have a stake in the 
problem and encourage their involve- 
ment in combating it. 



THE NATIONAL PICTURE: 

.THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

. A serious attack on the national adult illiter- 
; acy problem requires a firm and sustained 
commitment at the highest level of govern- 
ment and far greater public awareness of the 
problem. Two major efforts underway at the 
national level to respond to these challenges 
are the Adult Literacy Initiative of U.S. Sec- 
retary of Education T.H. Bell and ihe Na- 
tional Adult Literacy Campaign about to be 
launched by the Coalition for Literacy and 
the Advertising Council. 

j The Federal initiative: A Hopeful Beginning 

; On September?, 1983 President Reagan and 
: Secretary Bell announced, in a meeting of 
i 200 business and literacy leaders convened 
at the White House, a new effort of the U.S. 
Department of Education to promote adult 
literacy in the U.S. The effort, named The 
. Secretary's Initiative on Adult Literacy, in- 
volves most of the major education agencies 
of the Department and is coordinated by an 
; executive director appointed by the Secre- 
| tary. The Initiative seeks to expand existing 
: basic skills programs in the country (em- 
phasizing the wider use of volunteers) and to 
encourage the development of new pro- 
grams. Its two main accomplishments to 
• date are: 

• The National Adult Literacy Project. 
With $870,000 from the National Insti- 
tute of Education, the Far West Labora- 
tory in San Francisco and The NET- 
WORK in Andover, Massachusetts 
launched a cooperative 14-month projeci 
in the fall of 1983, the National Adult 

D ir" racy Pro i ect - NALP g° als were to 
^ KJ\> er, analyze, and disseminate needed 
r"««» on model literacy programs around 



the country, develop new forms of techni- 
cal assistance to strengthen existing pro- 
grams and design new ones, and shape a 
priority research agenda as a basis for 
future literacy planning and provision. 
The work of NALP is expected to result in 
several major publications early in 1985, 
as well as a set of recommendations for 
implementing a long-range technical as- 
sistance and research program. Among 
the planned publications are: A Guide- 
book of Promising Practices, a White 
Paper concerned with broad policy issues 
and strategies for dealing with adult illit- 
eracy, and several monographs on such 
topics as: the role of technology in adult 
literacy, the relationship of literacy to 
jobs, the federal role in advancing liter- 
acy, and strategies for reaching those at 
the lowest levels of functional illiteracy. 

• The College Work-Study Program. In 
cooperation with the Department of Edu- 
cation, 18 colleges and universities* are 
using their Work-Study funds for pilot 
projects in which students are trained and 
paid to assist in a variety of roles in local 
literacy programs. The Department hv 
granted an additional $360,000 to the col- 
leges to augment their regular Work- 
Study allocations. Eventually, the de- 
partment will evaluate the programs for 
their usefulness to other colleges. In the 
meantime, all other 3.400 College 
Work-Study institutions are being en- 
couraged to use a portion of their funds to 
develop adult tutoring programs. 
The Secretary's Initiative also consists of a 
plan to foster private sector involvement in 
literacy ... an intergovernmental program to 
encourage present and retired federal em- 
ployees to serve as voluntary literacy tutors 
. . . and efforts to promote the development 



of needed statewide literacy planning and 
coordinating councils. The Initiative is also 
working to improve cooperation among lit- 
eracy groups nationally — e.g. through na- 
tional and regional meetings and a Clear- 
inghouse on Adult Education. It is holding 
meetings to consider and plan for the special 
needs of the disadvantaged (Blacks, His- 
panics, the learning and physically dis- 
abled). And it is working with computer 
curriculum organizations and educators to 
explore the role of technology in advancing 
literacy. Moreover, the Education Depart- 
ment has provided modest funding to help 
launch the National Adult Literacy Cam- 
paign described below. 

The program outlined has not yet led to 
major new federal funding for the field — a 
crucial ingredient for turning the illiteracy 
problem around — but it represents a promis- 
ing first step in v.z federal commitment to 
overcoming adult illiteracy. 

(For further information, contact: Diane Vines, 
Director, Office of Secretary's Initiative on Adult 
Literacy, U.S. Department of Education, 400 Mary- 
land Avenue, SW, Rm. 4145, Washington, D.C. 
20202, or phone 202-472-9020.) 

The National Adult literacy Campaign 

In December, the Coalition for Literacy (a 
group of 11 national literacy and adult edu- 
cation organizations), will launch a national 
three-year campaign in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council. The campaign has 
several broad purposes: to recruit voluntary 
tutors nationwide and direct them to suitable 

'Augsburg College. Bosion University. College of Saint Thomas. Col- 
umbia University. Oelaware County Community College. Kansas New- 
man College. Laredo Junior College. Macalester College. Miami-Dade 
Community College. Morris Brown College. Portland Community Col- 
lege. State University ot New York at Brockport. lexas Southern Umver- 
sity. lexas Southmosi College University ol Colorado (Oenver). Univer- 
sity ot Illinois (Chicago). University ot Southern California, and Wayne 
State University 
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tutor training programs, to motivate adult 
illiterates to come forward and ask for help 
with their basic skills, and to seek the in- 
volvement of the business community. The 
main components of the campaign are: 

• Ad Council Production and Distribu- 
tion. Ad Council production work has 
been in process since early this year, using 
a detailed plan developed by Benton and 
Bowles. The first year's appeal will be to 
potential volunteer tutors and corpo- 
rations. The second and third years will 
also appeal to these two groups as well as 
to adult illiterates. Volunteer tutors will be 
sought through a combination of 10, 30, 
and 60-second television and radio spots, 
and print ads placed in consumer maga- 
zines, newspapers, transit settings, and 
elsewhere. To generate corporate support, 
business press ads will appeal to senior 
corporate management. Ad Council mate- 
rials will be aired and printed on a public 
service basis, generating donated broad- 
cast and print value of more than $20 
million per year. 

National Telephone Referral Service, 
Volunteer tutors and adult illiterates 
responding to the campaign w»a be given 
local and national call-in numbers for 
program referral purposes. The national 
number, 800-228-8813, is operated by the 
CONTACT Literacy Center in Lincoln, 
Nebraska — a 20-year old national-inter- 
national information and referral service 
agency with extensive links to thousands 
of community programs, service agen- 
cies, and planning groups around the U.S. 
Business press ads will carry a coupon 
referring corporate responses to CON- 
TACT which in turn will make referrals to 
state planning agencies, literacy pro- 
grams, and the Business Council for Ef- 
fective Literacy. 

> Technical Assistance. Coalition repre- 
sentatives will help organize planning 
sessions in states that have no coordinat- 
ing mechanisms foi adult literacy. The 
purpose of these state meetings will be to: 
identify needs and resources, identify in- 
dividual and group leaders, help stimulate 
the growth and development of voluntary 
programs, develop mechanisms to ex- 
change information and coordinate 
activities, and provide information about 
the campaign itself. A second element of 
the technical assistance program will be to 
r-ryf^ provide workshops and training to en es- 
^ timated 64 communities each year. The 

~"T" focus will be on how to organize new 



voluntary programs. And the third major 
element will be to develop how-to-dc it 
print materials for distribution to local 
literacy programs — e.g. how to set up 
programs and planning groups, recruit 
and train volunteers, and raise funds. 

It should be noted that the awareness cam- 
paign is being launched with start-up funds 
from B. Dalton Bookseller ($50,000), the 
U.S. Department of Education ($50,000), 
the General Electric Foundation ($75,000), 
the New York State Publishers Association 
($2,500), and a major matching grant of 
$400,000 from the Business Council for Ef- 



fective Literacy. The Coalition is working 
now to secure $1.2 million in additional 
funds from public and private sources to 
fully cover its production costs, telephone 
referral service, and technical assistance 
activities. 

(For further information about the campaign in gen- 
eral, write to Violet Malone. Head of the Coalition 
for Literacy, c/o University of Illinois, 330 Mumford 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois 61801, or phone 217*333-1132. 
For information about the Coalition's funding need, 
write to Rick Ventura, Chairman, Coalition Fund 
Raising Committee, c/o National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education, Pennsylvania Building, 42S 
13th Street, NW, Suite 323, Washington, D.C. 
20004, or phone 202*376-8892.) 



THE MAIN BASIC SKILLS 
PROGRAMS: 

AN INTRODUCTION 

A brief summary of the major adult basic 
skills programs in the country is given be- 
low. (Corporate in-house programs serve a 
substantia f but undetermined number of 
functionally illiterate adults and are not in- 
cluded.) All are identifiable entities with 
their own organizational pattern, funding 
base, and goals. There is an increasing de- 
gree of cooperation among them . Together 
these programs are reaching about 5 per- 
cent of adults needing help with their basic 
skills. All have long waiting lists of students 
because they lack the resources and funding 
to meet the demand. 

ABE: The Largest Program 

The federal Adult Basic Education Program 
(ABE) is the largest single adult basic skills 
program in the nation. It was launched in 
1965 by the U.S. Department of Education 
and is administered at the state level by state 
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education agencies. At the local level it op- 
erates primarily through school districts 
which receive and allocate the bulk of ABE 
funding. There are some 14,000 local ABE 
programs presently operating in 50 states. 
Since 1980, federal funding for ABE has 
hovered around $100 million annually, with 
state and local matching funds bringing the 
total annual expenditure to about $200 mil- 
lion. On average, the programs serve 2.3 
million out-of-school adults per year. 

The ABE program provides reading, writ- 
ing, and other basic skills instruction, in- 
cluding English as a Second Language. 
Some 80 percent of federal funds are allo- 
cated to the states specifically for persons 
with skills below an 8th grade level. Women 
make up more than half of the participating 
students. By age, persons 22-34 constitute 
about 43 percent of ABE students, and those 
16-21 and 35-59 years old account fo- about 
25 percent each. About 43 percent are 
white, while one-fourth are black and one- 
fifth are Hispanic. Although ABE is 
targeted primarily on functionally illiterate 
adults, it tends to attract students at higher 
levels of proficiency. 

There are nearly 41,000 paid instructors in 
ABE programs, some 77 percent of them 
employed part-time. M^t instructors are 
trained and work as elementary/secondary 
school teachers and they moonlight in ABE. 
The majority are not specially trained to 
teach adults. About one-third of f ;he ABE 
teachers use volunteer aides to assist them. 
In 1982-83, $600,000 in state discretionary 
funds was spent in 18 states to recruit, train, 
and otherwise support ABE volunteer 
tutors. 

Most ABE tutoring takes place in commu- 
nity settings — storefronts, churches, union 
halls — places where adults usually congrc- 
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gate, socialize, and feel most comfortable. 
Many classes also are located in school- 
> rooms. ABE report that for nearly all stu- 
dents, improving their self-esteem is a prim- 
| ary motivating force for participation. So, 
; in most cases, ABE takes an instructional 
j approach that is geared to the life circum- 
| stances and needs of individual students 
rather than imposing a pre-determine.i cur- 
riculum. 

Though the state education agencies have 
general oversight responsibility for ABE, as 
noted above the responsibility for creating 
and operating programs rests in local hands, 
primarily school districts. To remedy some 
of the inertia in this arrangement, in 1978 
new federal legislation called for expanding 
the ABE delivery system to more centrally 
j include community colleges, business and 
: industry, unions, churches, and other 
groups. Co-sponsoring arrangements have 
begun to emerge— e.g. federally-funded 
poverty and job training programs now 
often contract directly with local ABE pro- 
grams to arrange basic skills instruction for 
their constituencies, and community col- 
leges, which have a history of service to 
their local populations, are becoming fertile 
ground for operation of ABE. 

Many ABE officials claim that the main 
problem of the program is inadequate fund- 
ing at the federal and state levels. Last year 
in Illinois, for example, there were 1 17,000 
persons being served in adult basic educa- 
tion classes, but for lack of resources there 
was no room for an additional 1 12,000 who 
sought to enroll. California, which served 
600,000 adults, estimates that it had to turn 
away at least 1,000 persons a week. How- 
ever, to help correct this problem, adult 
educators are working to raise the current 
federal authorization level of $100 million 
annually to $140 million for the next year 
and "to such sums as necessary for sub- 
sequent years/* And some states are begin- 
ning to consider corresponding increases 
while others have already introduced them. 

(For further information, write to Paul Delker, 
Director, Division of Adult Education. Office of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, 400 Maryland Ave- 
I nue, SW, Washington. D.C. 20202, or phone 202- 
1 472-5860.) 

The Voluntary Literacy Organizations: 
* Central and Browing Bole 

Laubach Literacy Action and Literacy Vol- 
Q 5 of America, both headquartered in 

ERJC" ISC% N Y » a* 0 the ma J or national vol- 
literacy organizations. Each has a 



long history of literacy service to the coun- 
try and a solid record of achievement. Both 
are founding members of the Coalition for 
Literacy and key resource organizations to 
the National Adult Literacy Awareness 
Campaign. 

Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) is the 
domestic arm of Laubach Literacy Interna- 
tional. LLA trains and certifies tutors to 
teach reading and writing (including En- 
glish as a Second Language), provides man- 
agement and organizational assistance to its 
local tutoring programs, prepares the in- 
structional material used by their tutors and 
students around the country, and operates 
some 500 tutoring programs in 21 of the 50 
states. LLA-published books form the core 
curriculum of the Laubach training and 
tutoring approach. Nationwide, the LLA 
tutoring system presently includes about 
30,000 volunteers tutoring 42,000 adult il- 
literates. In the 21 states in which LLA runs 
tutoring programs, statewide Laubach coor- 
dinating groups serve as the point of contact 
between the central office in Syracuse and 
local programs. 

Literacy Volunteers of Amelia (LVA) pres- 
ents, operates about 200 tutoring programs 
in 31 states. The central staff in Syracuse 
support these programs with tutor training 
assistance, management help, and audio and 
visual materials development. LVA's cur- 
ricular approach emphasizes the use of ma- 
terials that are built around the needs and 
interests of individual students. LVA uses 
materials developed by the central staff, by 
tutors in local LVA programs, and by com- 
mercial organizations as appropriate. The 
LVA tutoring system presently includes 
about 15,000 trained volunteers tutoring 
21,000 general and ESL students. Nine of 
the states with LVA programs have statewide 
coordinating bodies to link the national of- 
fice with local programs. 

Literacy Volunteers and Laubach Literacy 
are the standard-bearers of quality materials 
for training volunteer tutors and tutoring 
adults. Many of their materials are used in 
the federal ABE program and elsewhere 
outside their own networks of provision. 
They also are the main source of tutor train- 
ing for the voluntary efforts of other literacy 
organizations — and some local programs 
work jointly with corporations to provide 
basic skills services. 

Both organizations have managed to achieve 
large results for years with small budgets. 
(Of the 700 local LVA and LLA programs, 



only a few have annual budgets as high as 
$30-40.000, and only three have achieved a 
six-figure budget.) 

Clearly, to contribute to the growth of the 
voluntary literacy movement, LVA and LLA 
will need more revenue. The National 
Awareness Campaign is already generating 
an increased demand for their services and 
with present resources they have a limited 
capacity to respond. 

(For further information, write: Helen Crouch, 
Executive Director, Literacy Volunteers of America, 
404 Oak Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 13203, or phone 
315-474-7039. Peter Waite, Executive Director, 
Laubach Literacy Action, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210, or phone 315-422-9121.) 

The libraries; k Vital Link 

There are 15,000 public libraries spread 
through the cities and towns of America. 
They are a vital link in the literacy network, 
connecting and collaborating with federal 
ABE programs. LVA and Laubach af- 
filiates, community colleges, and other 
community-based programs. Their pres- 
ence in nearly every community gives them 
the potential of touching the lives of most 
Americans. 

The American Library Association (ALA), 
with a membership of 40,000 libraries and 
librarians, provides leadership to help 
realize that potential. In 1981 ALA was in- 
strumental in founding the Coalition for Lit- 
eracy and initiating the National Awareness 
Campaign. 

To enable libraries to extend their benefits to 
illiterates or those otherwise disadvantaged, 
the ALA maintains an Office of Library 
Outreach Services. The job of this Office is 
to step into the world of potential clients 
who ordinarily are not library users. Its 
target audiences are illiterate and semi-liter- 
ate adults, school dropouts, the poor, the 
underemployed, disadvantaged ethnic 
minorities, and those isolated from the 
mainstream by cultural differences. The Of- 
fice produces information and promotion 
materials for use by libraries with civic 
groups, clubs, or their own boards to con- 
vince them of the need to assist adult basic 
skills training efforts. It also sponsors work- 
shops and provides technical assistance to 
state and local libraries. 

Between 1979 and 1981, with a grant from 
the Lilly Endowment, the Office of Library 
Outreach Services set in motion activities 
that trained 1,000 librarians from the U.S. 
and the Virgin Islands to establish programs 
to teach literacy skills. Depending on their 
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size and budget, different library systems 
serve the cause of basic literacy in various 
other ways: Some conduct their own literacy 
programs, using their own staff and space. 
(The ALA estimates that about 3,000 adults 
are being served in programs directly oper- 
ated by libraries.) Others act as networking 
agents or literacy catalysts in the commu- 
nity. They assign staff librarians to recruit 
volunteers and arrange for their training, 
and refer people who need tutoring to liter- 
acy programs. Some libraries offer comfort- 
able non-school settings for the tutoring 
classes of LVA, Laubach, ABE and others. 
Still others provide high-interest, low-level 
reading materials foi new adult readers. The 
Free Library of Philadelphia, for example, 
has a $70,000 annual budget to provide 
non-returnable paperbacks of this genre to 
education and social service agencies 
throughout the county that work with adult 
illiterates. In 1982 R.R. Bowker began pub- 
lishing a biobliography of the materials, 
with regular supplements, as an information 
source for libraries across the country. The 
■ Philadelphia library also prepares reviews 
! of newly- available materials for the ALA's 
; bimonthly Library Journal. 

| Literacy activities have not yet penetrated 
, every library in every state, Un recent fed- 
I eral legislation is encouraging the estab- 
lishment of more iibrary-related literacy 
\ programs. In Kentucky, the state library re- 
! cently used a portion of its federal Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA) 
funds to initiate a statewide Kentucky Liter- 
acy Coalition. In California, the state li- 
brary is currently spending $2.5 million of 
its federal LSCA dollars to sponsor new 
library-based basic skills programs 
throughout the state. So far, the states' use 
of these funds for library-related literacy 
work is discretionary. But LSCA legislation 
passed by the House and pending in the 
Senate will place a priority on the use of 
federal funds to engender literacy work. 

(For more information, write: Jean Coleman, Office 
for Library Outreach Services, The American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. or phone 312-944-6780.) 

Community-Bawd Organizations: 
Reaching the Hardest-to-Reach 

The agencies with the best record for reach- 
ing and teaching adults with the lowest edu- 
cational achievement were not specifically 
established to teach literacy. These com- 
munity-based organizations came into being 
f/^" 5 local responses to the larger social and 
tKJv> conomic problems faced by their con- 
iri,m, ™' rtril1i "stituents. But because they serve poor com- 



munities — where illiteracy is most preval- 
ent — their programs generally include a lit- 
eracy component. 

Community-based skills programs tend to 
be based explicitly on the premise that the 
problem of adult illiteracy is not solely edu- 
cational, that those who lack conventional 
basic skills often suffer other deprivations: 
poverty, unemployment, lack of schooling, 
racial or ethnic discrimination, social isola- 
tion. Many persons in this milieu, steeped in 
the culture of poverty, don't see how literacy 
can make a difference in their lives. 

These severely disadvantaged persons are 
the toughest to reach. They also are least 
served by ABE or the national voluntary 
programs, which are taught mostly by mid- 
dle class tutors and focus specifically on 
acquiring reading, writing, and math skills. 
The community-based organizations do not 
aim as their chief focus to improve the abil- 
ity to read, write, and cipher. Their aim is to 
bnng about a larger change within individu- 
als and the greater community through such 
activities as programs for battered women, 
health workshops, parenting classes, sum- 
mer camps for disabled children, home con- 
strued ' training, and the like. Notably, in 
their lii acy work the average rate of study 
completion is 65-70 percent (compared to 
25-50 percent in mainstream programs). 
Despite the known success of community- 
based programs in reaching persons at the 
lowest functional level, relatively little is 
known about them. They go by such names 
as Barrio Education Project (organized by 
Chicano women in the impoverished Mexi- 
can-American community of San Antonio); 
Boston Indian Council (an advocacy group 
for the rights of Native Americans in the 
Boston area); Center for Rural Education 
(farm workers in South Florida); The For- 
tune Society (help for ex-offenders); Sol- 
idaridad Humano (a comprehensive com- 
munity service center for Hispanics on 
Manhattan's lower east side); and New 
Horizons for Children (parenting and par- 
ent-child problem solving, in Charleston 
Heights, South Carolina). 

These highly localized entities are hard to 
count precisely because they are usually 
free-standing and independent — and they 
rarely have links to national associations or 
other programs. There is one major excep- 
tion in the Association for Community- 
Based Education. ACBE, now eight years 
old, has 59 institutional members serving 
105 ,000 adults in 31 states. (ACBE member 
organizations are linked primarily to com- 



munity development, but they have educa- 
tion programs that are far ranging: from job 
counseling and career preparation, to 
accredited community college-based pro- 
grams, to adult literacy.) In a recent survey, 
ACBE identified some 3,500 community- 
based programs around the country that 
offer literacy services. These programs in- 
dividually reach only small numbers of adult 
illiterates but the best current estimate is that 
coh Hvely they provide basic skills to 
600- , 000 persons. The programs are 
underoc sloped and underfunded — with 
operating budgets that range from $15,000 
to $200,000 per year. They are especially 
vulnerable to political opinion and the first 
to be adversely affected when federal and 
state budgets are cut. But at the local level 
they are at the cutting edge in providing 
literacy services to adults most in need of 
them. 

Another organization with potential for 
reaching the neediest is the National Assault 
on Illiteracy Program. AOIP is a network of 
120 black-oriented newspapers and 85 na- 
tional black organizations, some with as 
many as 600 chapters, that have organized 
to encourage black Americans to seek help 
with their basic skills. While various AOIP 
affiliates already operate tutoring programs 
for blacks in various community settings 
nationwide, the first priority of AOIP is to 
develop community leadership, and instruc- 
tional materials for distribution largely 
through black community newspapers and 
other publications. AOIP is convinced that 
for blacks to join their own or other tutoring 
programs and to succeed in them, their spec- 
ial motivational problems must first be ad- 
dressed. Thus it emphasizes community 
leadership development. Although AOIP 
tutoring programs are themselves under- 
funded, national AOIP officials indicate 
that the immediate need is for funding of 
materials development and print communi- 
cations. 

(For further information about ACBE and commun- 
ity-based programs in general, write to Chris 
Zachariadis, Executive Director, Association for 
Community-Based Education, 1806 Vernon Street 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20T09, or phone 202-462- | 
6333. For information about AIOP, write to Ben i 
Wright, National Assault on Illiteracy Program, 507 
Fifth Avenue (Suite 1101), New York, N. Y. 10017, or 
phone 212-867-0898.) 

Colleges and Universities: 

Potential for Extending Outreach 

Most colleges and universities in the coun- 
try provide basic skills help to incoming 
students. Community colleges, by virftie of 
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their special clientele, have long offered re- 
medial reading, writing, and math pro- 
grams. Since the 1960 's, basic skills courses 
have been their most consistently offered 
courses. And four-year colleges and univer- 
sities — even tlu highly selective — now 
regularly provide such services. (In 1982, 
nearly half the freshmen at the University of 
California/Berkeley were placed in reme- 
dial skills classes. That year more than 40 
percent of Ohio State University freshmen 
were enrolled in basic skills classes.) 

National education organizations lack pre- 
cise data on the total number of college 
students receiving basic skills help because 
colleges do ., u regularly collect and report 
basic skills t.'irollments. But overall, several 
hundred thousand students are known to be 
getting such help nationwide. In the com- 
munity college sector, a 1983 survey con- 
ducted by the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges found that 
in 266 member colleges (one-fourth of 
AACJC's membership), about 155,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in basic skills programs. 
Moreover, a national survey conducted by 
UCLA's Higher Education Research Insti- 
tute indicates that in 1982 some 57 percent of 
all entering college freshmen said they 
needed remedial help. 

With a few exceptions, higher education 
institutions have been concerned chiefly 
with the basic skills problems of their own 
students . . .persons who by definition tend to 
be marginally rather than functionally illit- 
erate. But as partners in the national attack 
on illiteracy, some institutions are beginning 
to develop basic skills outreach services for 
functional illiterates who are not college 
bound: 

• At Central Piedmont Community College 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, a major 
pilot project, known as ABLE (Adult 
Basic " iteracy Education), is testing the 
use of computers and other technology in 
adult basic skills instruction for commu- 
nity residents. Now in its second year. 
ABLE has demonstrated already that illit- 
erate adults like and can use technology 
aids and that their learning time is half that 
of adults receiving one-to-one personal 
tutoring. The main goal of the program is 
to reduce learner frustration and dropping 
out by speeding up learner achievement 
and sense of accomplishment. The project 
is likely to be replicated elsewhere when 

q Ua pilot period ends. 

ERIC the July 1984 annual meeting of the 
MUffliJiffrrifl-iin ague for Innovation in Community Col- 



leges, a resolution was adopted that com- 
mitted League members to extend literacy 
outreach services to adults. The League is 
a consortium of 18 community college 
districts involving nearly 50 institutions. 

• As part of the federal College Work-Study 
Program, 18 colleges and universities 
have launched model projects in which 
their students are trained and paid to assist 
local literacy programs, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Education has encouraged 
other Work-Study institutions to develop 
adult tutoring programs. (See p. 3 for de- 
tails.) 

A larger higher education involvement in 
combating functional illiteracy would con- 
tribute significantly to the national ef- 
fort — and the provision of basic skills ser- 
vices to the community would benefit the 
institutions themselves in the long run. In- 
stitutions at all levels have a role to play, but 
the U.S. Department of Education and 
others believe that the community colleges 
have the greatest immediate program poten- 
tial because of their specific mission to serve 
community needs. These colleges have a 
history of successful outreach already. 

Apart from operating basic skills programs, 
higher education institutions can contribute 
in other important way«. Some already pur- 
sue research on adult learning and they 
could do more. Many that now operate 
teacher training programs for the schools 
could design new ones specifically to train 
adult basic skills teachers to operate in non- 
school settings. And state and local literacy 
planning bodies would be stronger with the 
active participation of colleges and univer- 
sities. But to move more actively into the 
adult literacy arena, the institutions will 
need substantial new funding. 

(For further information contact: Richard Hagc- 
mayen President, Central Piedmont College, P.O. 
Box 35009. Charlotte, North Carolina, phone 704- 
373-6633; and/or Hank Spille, Director of Office on 
Educational Credit and Credentials, American 
Council on Education, One DuPont Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, phone 202-833-4770.) 

Programs For New Americans 

Each year there are about 1.3 million new- 
comers to the United States. They include 
400.000 legal immigrants, 800,000 illegal 
immigrants, and about 150,000 refugees. 
Together they make up more than half of the 
2.3 million persons added to the pool of 
illiterates each year. 

By far, the largest group is Hispmic. His- 
panics are 6.5 percent or 14.6 million of the 
mainland population. They include Mexi- 



can Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and i 
Central and South Americans. Fourteen i 
percent of Hispanics over 21 speak only j 
Spanish. (Lack of proficiency in English is \ 
not limited to the foreign born. Estimates i 
are that up to 25 percent of Hispanics born in 
the U.S. have difficulty with English.) 

Another significant segment of the recent 
foreign population are immigrants and re- 
fugees from Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Eastern 
Europe, and Southeast Asia. The latter — 
some 460,000 from Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia in the past five years alone — 
comprise the largest refugee flow into the 
U.S. in recent times. 

The major basic skills provider for these 
groups is the federal ABE program which 
serves nearly 600,000 ESL students annu- \ 
ally (one-fourth of all ABE participants), j 
Some 57 percent of ABE's ESL students are ■ 
Hispanics; 31 percent are Asian and Pacific ; 
Islanders. Whites constitute only 1 1 percent. , 
Sixty percent are female. The largest group I 
by age (more than 40 percent) is between 
22-34 years old. 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement of the 
U.S . Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices operates numerous literacy programs 
through a mix of resettlement agencies and 
nonprofit human resource organizations. 
Community organizations such as YMCA's, 
churches, and social service agencies also 
provide literacy services to refugees. The 
number of persons reached was about 
45.000 in 1983. Vietnamese are served most 
heavily by the programs, followed by Lao- 
tians, Cambodians, Hmong (Laotian high- 
landers), and small numbers of Haitians, 
Cubans, and Soviet and East Europeans. j 

ABE and Refugee Resettlement students S 
vary in their employment histories and edu- j 
cational background. Many have little or no I 
formal schooling. Some come from cultures | 
whose language does not have a long writ- 
ten tradition. (Literacy instruction for these j 
people often must be preceded by pre-skills j 
development, such as learning to hold a pen i 
or pencil, acquiring the ability to discrimi- j 
nate visually, and becoming oriented to the I 
meaning of symbols on a printed page.) i 
Others are not literate in any language to i 
begin with, and still others are reluctant to i 
join classes because of their illegal status. 

ABE and Resettlement classes usually take : 
place in public school settings, community ; 
colleges, vocational and technical schools, \ 
and adult education centers — and usually in i 
classes of 12-25 persons or more. Many i 
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classes tend to put a lower immediate prior- 
ity on reading and writing skills than on the 
ability to listen, understand, and speak. The 
idea is to first develop the tool most needed 
by these adults to begin negotiating their 
environments. Similarly, the curricula tend 
to be geared to the survival skills needed for 
daily living — functioning in the supermar- 
ket, bank, post office. There is an increasing 
use of materials to prepare immigrants and 
refugees for the world of work — how to 
receive work instructions, ask for clarifica- 
tion, call in sick— and, increasingly, there is 
a body of good commercially-produced ma- 
terial available for use by immigrants, re- 
fugees, and their tutors (though this material 
often costs more than programs can afford). 

ABE funding for the ESL portion of its 
national program amounts to about $54 mil- 
lion annually (federal, state, and local 
sources combined). For fiscal year 1982, the 
last year for which data is available, the 
Health and Human Services" Refugee ACT 
of 1980 provided $29 million for Refugee 
Resettlement programs. 

i (For further information on refugee programs, write 
| to William Bliss, Network Coordinator for Refugee 
I Services, Center for Applied Linguistics, 3520 Pro- 
; spect Street, Washington, D.C. 20007, or phone 
; 202-298-9292. For information about ABE's ESL 
! program, write to Paul Delker, Director of Adult 
| Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
! tion, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Washington, D.C. 
: 20202, or phone 202-472-5860. 

! Correctional institutions 

! On any given day there are 600,000 persons 
behind bars in the U.S. Most are young 
enough to have full lives ahead of them; in 
the state prisons, more than half are between 
20 and 30 years old; almost one-third are 
between 20-24. In relation to the general 
population, they are disproportionately 
male, minority, poor, unemployed — and 
grossly deficient in their education. More 
than 60 percent are considered functionally 
illiterate as compared to 20 percent in the 
general population. Nearly two-thirds have 
not completed high school, and of these 
. one-fourth have not completed elementary 
or junior high. Moreover, according to Sec- 
retary of Education T.H. Bell, "it is esti- 
mated that of the 150.000 inmates who will 
be released this year, between 30-70 percent 
: will be recommitted within a year. Lack of 
basic education and marketable skills ag- 
• gravate a released offender's difficulties in 

q -^curing employment, thus influencing the 

1 1 Return to crime." 

22«;he nation's correctional system includes 
: 49 federal prisons, 561 state prisons, and 



3,500 local jails. In the absence of a federal 
policy to set requirements or standards, 
there is great disparity in rehabilitation pro- 
grams from state to state. (State prisons and 
jails hold 93 percent of the national inmate 
population.) Very few jails have any pro- 
grams at all, and while a few state systems 
have exemplary education programs, most 
provide only minimal services. It is esti- 
mated that 12-30 percent of all state prison 
inmates are enrolled in basic, secondary, or 
vocational programs. And on average the 
states spend only about 5 percent of their 
correctional budgets on inmate education 
programs, including literacy. Moreover, 
state corrections officials claim that apart 
from underfunding, the programs are 
plagued by lack of space, equipment, and 
trained staff. 

Inmates in federal prisons, though their 
overall number is small, fare somewhat bet- 
ter. The federal system mandates that any- 
one with a reading level below 8th grade 
must have instruction in basic skills for 90 
days. There is an immediate incentive to 
acquire basic skills because they are re- 
quired for promotion above entry-level 
prison jobs. The federal policy also man- 
dates that reading specialists or special edu- 
cation teachers be employed in their pro- 
grams. 

Within the states, prisoner education usually 
is under the control of state departments of 
correction, which sometimes contract with 
ABE, community colleges, or voluntary 
programs to deliver services. (In nine states, 
school districts have been established solely 
to serve correctional institutions resulting in 
standardization of policy and programs and 
increased eligibility for funding.) Most 
basic skills services are provided in prison 
classroom settings and conducted by profes- 
sional teachers and literacy volunteers, and 
some use inmate volunteers to augment the 
tutoring. 

There is a rising awareness of the link be- 
tween illiteracy and incarceration. Chief 
Justice Warren Burger argues that no pris- 
oner should be released without being able 
to read, write, and perform basic math. And 
Secretary Bell recently committed the U.S. 
Department of Education to strengthening 
correctional education. One result is the 
Federal Correctional Education Assistance 
Act, now pending in Congress, which 
would authorize the Department of Educa- 
tion to provide financial assistance to the 
states for expanding penal education pro- 
grams. In addition, the National Institute of 



Corrections (the education division of the 
Department of Justice) recently received a 
special $2.5 million Congressional appro- 
priation to provide the states with technical 
assistance to develop computer-assisted in- 
struction and other basic skills programs for 
inmates. 

(For more information, write to Osa Coffey, 
Director, Correctional Education Association, 1400 
20th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036, or phone 
202-293-3120.) 

Churches; * Modest But Valuable Presence 

The roots of literacy reach deep into 
Judeo-Christian history. There is a tradi- 
tional alliance between religion and literacy, 
reading and prayer. In the U.S. most major 
denominations are involved in some way in 
literacy work, most often at a local level. 
But the two largest church-related efforts 
are those run by the Lutheran Church of 
America (LCA) and the Southern Baptist 
Convention (SBC). Each maintains a na- 
tionally-organized program administered by 
one or more full-time literacy specialists. 

LCA, headquartered in Philadelphia, oper- 
ates literacy programs in 50 states and 
Canada. Its 15-year-old Volunteer Reading 
Aides office establishes programs where 
none exist and makes referrals where they 
do, recruits and trains tutors, delivers direct 
literacy instruction, and provides technical 
and consulting services to groups requiring 
such assistance. The program is totally 
ecumenical and serves about 1,000 persons 
annually. Its current operating budget is 
$82,000, of which 85 percent is derived 
from church member donations and 15 per- 
cent from fees charged for consulting ser- 
vices. 

The SBC, based in Atlanta, operates in 50 
states and Puerto Rico. Its basic skills pro- 
grams are tied closely to Christian ministry 
and evangelism, and they reach an esti- 
mated few thousand adults annually. For 25 
years, SBC's Home Mission Board in At- 
lanta has funded its literacy work. 

The LCA and SBC literacy programs are 
minimally staffed: LCA has one full-time 
literacy specialist and a full-time secretary; 
SBC, three full-time specialists and a part- 
time secretary. Both recruit volunteer tutors 
through word-of-mouth, flyers, and their 
own church membership. And both provide 
from 6 to 16 hours of tutor training in groups 
that range from 10-45 persons. In general, 
volunteers for LCA serve for 3-4 years, 
though 50 percent have full-time jobs else- 
where. Increasingly, LCA tutors are profes- 
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sional teachers, with women representing 
80 percent of the tutoring force. The ethnic 
spread is 50 percent non-white, 50 percent 
' white, and blacks are the largest non- white 
group of tutors. In contrast, tutors in SBC 
reflect church membership. Ninety percent 
of the tutors are women. An experienced 
cadre of tutors (some with as much as 
twenty years of experience) now form an 
SBC body of 500 workshop leaders who 
function as tutor trainers nationally. 

Once trained, LCA tutors specialize in 
teaching ESL and reading to adults at a 0-5th 
grade level. LCA classes are held in 
churches, libraries, banks, Y's, hospitals, 
cafeterias, and elsewhere in the community. 
Tutoring begins on a one-to-one basis and 
advances to small group sessions with in- 



STATEWIDE PLANNING: 

AN URGENT NEED 



Statewide planning for literacy services is 
vitally important. The emergence of the Na- 
tional Awareness Campaign makes urgent 
the need for such planning — to identify and 
made fuller use of existing literacy services 
at the local level . . . coordinate the various 
local literacy planning groups that exist .. . 
assess the need for additional services. . .and 
provide a central referral location for liter- 
acy groups seeking help and businesses 
wishing to give planning, in-kind, or finan- 
cial assistance . 

Many states have already set up statewide 
planning mechanisms — Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, New Jersey, and Kentucky 
to name some. Others in the process of 
doing so include Georgia, California, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, Florida, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Ohio. In several 
states, Georgia for example, business lead- 
ers are taking a central role in forming plan- 
ning bodies. And in others, educational 
leaders are trying to develop a systematic 
approach to the involvement of business. 

Although some states are further along in 
their planning than others, all have one or 
more statewide offices responsible for coor- 
dinating the state literacy effort. Persons in 
these offices have been designated to serve 
asjth* main contacts for corporations in need 
- wice and information on how to become 



struction provided for one and a half hours, 
two times a week, over a 12- to 24-month 
period. LCA's program is targeted chiefly at 
the native population. Fifty percent of its 
students are non-white, with blacks the 
largest component. Most students are high 
school dropouts 19-26 years old, unable to 
get employment. But many are middle-aged 
adults facing new job problems or retirees 
who are for the first time able to focus on 
their own educational needs. ESL students 
form the smallest group of LCA con- 
stituents. 

SBC makes use of fewer community sites 
for instruction. Churches are used for ESL 
classes, schools for tutoring in-school 
youth, and private homes for tutoring 
adults. SBC's program includes ESL, citi- 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy has developed a directory of the 
key contacts in each state. These are 
available free or charge to both corpo- 
rations and the literacy field — and can 
be obtained by phoning or writing the 
Council. (See page 12 for address and 
phone numbers.) 

Although some corporations may pre- 
fer to help combat illiteracy in states 
where their headquarters or branches 
are located, others may want to become 
involved in national programs as well, 
CONTACT Literacy Services in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska (800-228-8813) is the 
best single source of national informa- 
tion. The Business Council for Effec- 
tive Literacy will also be glad to provide 
any guidance it can. 



ERIC 



red and for local literacy groups in 
neea of funding or technical assistance. 



MINNESOTA: 

ONE APPROACH TO PLANNING 

The adult population of Minnesota is nearly 
3 million. The Minnesota Literacy Council 
indicates that as many as 900,000 of these 
people are seriously deficient in their basic 
skills. Although this is not a new problem, 
major changes in the state's economy over 
the last decade have given it special urgency. 
Minnesota's economy survived the 1970 *s 
recession better than most states (the gross 
state product grew twice as fast as that of 
other frost-belt states, ranking 13th in the 
nation), but there was a progressive decline 
in the traditional industries of logging and 
mining. This in turn created large pockets of 
unemployed workers, many of them lacking 



zenship instruction, and American culture 
and customs. Reading is taught to the 8th 
grade level, and students are prepared to 
move into high school equivalency and 
higher- level adult basic education programs. 
Assistance is given in handling medical aid 
problems, tax forms, nutritional problems, 
and the like. The main emphasis of the SBC 
program is ESL, which expands or contracts 
with waves of new immigrants and refugees. 

(For further information about the Volunteer Read- 
ing Aides Program, write to Marti Lane, Coor- 
dinator, Volunteer Reading Aides Program, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19129, or 
phone 215-428-2200. For information about the SBC 
program, write to Mildred Blankenship, Assistant 
Director, Christian Social Ministries Department, 
Southern Baptist Convention Home Mission Board, 
1350 Spring Street, NW, Atlanta, Georgia 30367, or 
phone 404-873-4041.) 



basic skills. At the same time, there has 
been a large increase in the growth of high 
technology industries and services, with 
jobs in these areas requiring a work force 
with solid reading and writing skills. (High 
tech employment grew by some 20 percent 
between 1978-82 while the service industry 
grew by 31 percent from 1975-81.) 

Only about 30,000 adults are currently get- 
ting literacy instruction in the state. The 
State Education Department, through the 
federal ABE program, is the largest basic 
skills provider, serving about 23,000 per- 
sons a year. The ABE program consists of 
some 65 projects around the state operated 
largely through school districts. Forty-five 
of these projects are consortia of two or 
more school districts working with various 
public and private organizations to provide 
education services. 

The second largest provider is the Min- 
nesota Literacy Council (MLC), a statewide 
voluntary literacy organization affiliated 
with Laubach Literacy. MLC directly oper- 
ates or provides technical assistance to some 
50 voluntary programs in the state, giving 
special attention to rural areas and to the 
large urban population of the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area. MLC's network of programs 
presently serves about 4,500 adults. The 
Department of Education estimates that an- 
other 2,500 adults are served by the pro- 
grams of churches, penal institutions, 
community colleges, and other commu- 
nity-based organizations. 

Thus, an obvious gap exists between the 
level of need in Minnesota and the current 
service delivery system. 
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In 1980, to help overcome the adult illiteracy 
problem. Literacy '85* was formed. Its pur- 
pose was to develop stronger links among 
basic skills providers in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area and between providers and other 
urban resources of potential importance 
(e.g. libraries and social service agencies). 

Literacy '85 already has had an impact on 
the improvement of services in the met- 
ropolitan area. Radio and television ads 
broadcast a special Literacy '85 hotline 
number that links a beginning reader to a 
literacy program. To make the public more 
aware of the illiteracy problem. Literacy '85 
runs a varied information program. Re- 
cently, it hosted a Mayor's Breakfast at- 
tended by more than 120 representatives 
from business, government, and the literacy 
! community. To help demonstrate the effec- 
! tiveness of literacy programs to potential 
• flings. Literacy '85 developed a system of 
; uniform data collection on the impact that 
individual programs have on their students. 
To help inform tutors, program staff, and 
those in the state generally, Literacy '85 
publishes a quarterly newsletter. 

A central goal of Literacy '85 is to forge 
links between the business and literacy 
communities. In one collaborative effort, 
the organization worked with the Interna- 
tional Institute to develop a program in basic 
skills for Indochinese and other non-English 
j speaking employees of the Minnesota 
: Mutual Life Insurance Company. More 
1 broadly. Literacy '85 recently surveyed 30 
metropolitan area businesses to get their 
views about their employees' basic skills 
I needs. The results of the survey will be 
\ available shortly. 

: Until recently, however, Minnesota had no 
[ comprehensive statewide coordinating body 
! in place or no systematic process for state 
i planning. But representatives of the State 
! Education Department, the Minnesota Lit- 
eracy Council . and Literacy '85 realized that 
' the emergence of the National Awareness 
; Campaign made such a development essen- 
tial if local programs were not to be over- 
whelmed. 

Several events have converged to set the 
. state on a comprehensive planning course. 
' In early 1984, literacy leaders in the state 
! convened The Minnesota Literacy Ad Cam- 
j paign Response Group. Its role was to de- 
velop the preliminary agenda for a statewide 
|-q j^sponse to the campaign. Shortly there- 
tr\l|Lfter. as part of his Initiative on Adult Liter- 
Lm '"™y a icy, Secretary Bell wrote to state governors 



urging them to form comprehensive state 
literacy councils. And in May, the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy initiated a 
meeting in Minneapolis with Governor Per- 
pich and representatives of the business 
community and the major literacy providing 
organizations. As a result. Governor Per- 
pich recently appointed a 25-member State 
Task Force on Adult Literacy in Minnesota 
composed of representatives from business, 
philanthropy, state education boards and 
councils, broadcasting, community agen- 
cies, literacy organizations, and adult illit- 
erates themselves. Steve Hansen, Senior 
Vice President of Personnel for B. Dalton 
Bookseller is serving as Chairman of the 
State Task Force. The group is working to 
assess the particulars of Minnesota's illiter- 



acy situation and to develop a set of recom- 
mendations for the Governor by December. 
It has four broad goals: to bring about an 
increase in the State's 1985 appropriation for 
adult literacy; to genet-ate a higher level of 
corporate support for literacy programs and 
planning; to improve public awareness of 
the adult illiteracy problem; and to develop 
stronger links among and between literacy 
providers and other resources in the state. 

So Minnesota's statewide planning process 
is in motion, and on a tiir'. frame that should 
position the state for an effective response to 
the National Awareness Campaign. 



•So named to reflect the expected results cf a five-year plan developed in 
i960 Literacy 65 is currently developing its agenda for the future, which 
may involve a name change. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

B. DALTON BOOKSELLER: 
THE LARGEST INITIATIVE 

In 1978 a Minneapolis company went in 
search of an important national issue to sup- 
port. It discovered a problem then largely 
ignored by the public and the business com- 
munity — adultilliteracy. B. Dalton Booksel- 
ler — the largestbookretailchaininthe nation 
with 700 stores in 500 communities — 
promptly setouttotack 1 jthis problem. 

B. Dalton is an operating company of the 
Dayton Hudson Corporation. For the past 
39 years, Dayton Hudson has annually con- 
tributed an amount equal to 5 percent of its 
federally-taxable income for charitable pur- 
poses. In 1978 B. Dalton assumed responsi- 
bility for its own philanthropic program, 
with an initial $16,000 budget and a man- 
date to use the financial and human 
resources of the company for some public 
issue relating to its business. 

That same year the Minnesota Literacy 
Council, a statewide voluntary literacy pro- 
gram, applied for and got a grant from B. 
Dalton. Dalton 's Director of Community 
Relations and Public Affairs became a 
Board Member of the Council and got to 
know its executive director. And, in 1981, 
Sherman Swenson became the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of B. Dalton and embraced the 
cause. As the company became more active 
the Minnesota Literacy Council director was 
hired to help produce a plan of action. A 
national assessment of literacy programs 



was then conducted to learn who was doing 
what and where, with particular attention to 
the firm's key markets. 

B. Dalton approached the matter of literacy 
in the same way it set sales goals — through 
an annual strategic planning process using 
trend analysis. Research indicated that adult 
illiteracy was not only a solvable problem 
ripe for attention, but also a potential threat 
to B. Dalton 's growth as a business and to 
the health of the market for books. 

Finally, with the approval of the Trustees of 
the Dayton Hudson Foundation, the B. Dal- 
ton national literacy initiative was launched. 
It became the sole priority of the company's 
corporate public involvement program — all 
grants and in-kind services were channeled 
to this area. Last September, B. Dalton an- 
nounced a $3 million program ($900,000 
contributed by the Dayton Hudson Founda- 
tion) over a four-year period, the largest 
single commitment to date by a private 
source. 

The news spread quickly to literacy provid- 
ers. But there was a caveat — to be funded, 
programs had to be operating where B. Dal- 
ton bookstores are located. The purpose of 
funding would be to strengthen literacy pro- 
grams already in operation and to develop 
model projects with potential for improving 
the national delivery system as a whole. 

In 1983, B. Dalton made 169 grants totalling 
$532,812. Eight grants went to national or- 
ganizations, including Laubach Literacy 
and Literacy Volunteers of America. The 
Coalition for Literacy received the largest 
grant, S50,000, to help support its national 
media campaign. Over 90 grants, in 28 
states and Washington, D.C., supported 
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state and local adult literacy organizations. 
The remaining funds went to reading pro- 
grams for children and youth. Many grants 
were for general program operating costs; 
others underwrote staff development, in- 
structional and public relations materials, 
and leadership training for volunteers. 

Funding for literacy programs is only one 
facet of B. Dalton s literacy initiative. An- 
other is to provide management and techni- 
cal assistance to literacy program operators 
And a third is to encourage the participation 
of company employees in voluntary literacy 



programs. In the latter area, a campaign to 
enlist employees on all levels has been 
launched with the goal of recruiting about 10 
percent of B. Dalton's 8,500 employees. A 
recent survey showed that some 275 are 
already taking part in local programs, 
primarily as tutors, and that 27 of 40 B. 
Dalton regional managers are now serving 
on boards and advisory committees of local 
or state literacy organizations. 

B. Dalton has planned its national literacy 
initiative through 1986. Volunteers are cen- 
tral to its strategy as is the continued alloca- 



tion of company resources. One goal in the 
four-year plan calls for an increase in the 
number of community-based volunteer pro- 
grams supported in its markets from 105 to 
300. Another goal is to increase the number 
of literacy volunteers in those programs 
from 16,000 to 50.000— and to that end the 
company is preparing posters and book- 
marks to attract potential volunteer tutors 
while they purchase books in local B. Dal- 
ton stores. 



WHAT OTHER CORPORATIONS 
ARE DOING 

GRANTS AND1N-KIN0 CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO EXTERNAL PROGRAMS 

Varv ^"esses z z . ra~*s a~c aavisorv o r r.a 
suoocri ?f?r exjernacv-coeraiea 3Cl;!1 oasic s*,« : s :r:grams 
SuDDon s usuaiiv g^e^ :c orograms wmch serve :ne 'esiaems 
of cemmunjties in wmcn tre ousmesses have brancnes Bui in 
some cases tne srcgraTis se r ve a state, regiona :r even 
"ationai clientele Surre ""ustrative examples follow 

ARCO Chemical Company, Sun Company, ARA Ser- 
vices, CIGNA, Mellon Bank, Gulf Oil, IBM, The 
Philadelphia National Bank, The First Pennsylvania 
Corporation, and some 30 other area companies have recently 
provided funding for Philadelphia's Center for Literacy. These 
grants range from under $1,000 to over $10,000 and aim to help 
expand the Center's aault basic skills services at several tutor- 
ing sites around the city. Private sector support for the Center 
has grown from under S5.000 in 1982 to an expected S143.000 
m 1984. much of the increase attributed to the work of dedicated 
business leaders {particularly the representative from Mellon 
3ank) who serve on tne Center s development committee 

Ashland Oil Foundation has recently pledged $75,000 to 
i Kentucky Educational Television, for support of a statewide 
; effort to improve the basic skills of adults 

Chicago Tribune Charities recently announced a grant pro- 
gram to help literacy providers in Chicago area communities 
better serve adults wiih basic skills prooiems A secondary 
focus of the program is on ennancmg the literacy of school-age 
students The 1984 ana 1985 grant budgets are $100,000 and 
abGut $150,000 respectively for grants of up to $5,000 each. 

The First Union Corporation and several o,her local busi- 
| nesses nave recently provided funding to North Carolina's 
I Central Piedmont Community College for ils Adult Basic Liter- 
' acy Education Proiect (ABLE) ABLE offers specially-designed 

storing, mauding cc^outer-assisied instruction, to adults 
; -vhose reaamg skills are oeiow (he eignth grade levei 

j The Gannett Foundation nas for several years made small 

, grams to literacy programs 'ocated in communities served by 

j Gannett ouDiicaiior.s P ounaation recently graniea $73,000 

I »o Literacy Volunteers c 1 America for preparation ot a tutor s 

! guide to be usea in comuncnon with newspapers as an mstruc- 

f nonaitooi 

j The General Electric Foundation has granted $75 000 to 

: 'he Coalition for Literacy for support of its three-year national 

1 adult literacy awareness campaign 

rni f^'M Corporation is developing a program in which its 
ll\l\> ! s wilt be trained by Literacy volunteers of Nassau and 

h y ii miTOiii i i i i junties in New Yoric State to serve as voluntary literacy 
, tutors in tneir programs 



Household International. Amoco Oil Company, ana 
Nalco Chemical Company provide financial and/or in-kmd 
support to Literacy Volunteers of Illinois and are represented on 
its board. 

The Kansas City Star. Hallmark Cards, and other -ccai 
businesses are oroviaing grants and in-Kina SuDDort. inducing 
free publicity, to Proiect Lueracy in Kansas City One feature of 
the proiect is its use of the aaiiy newspaper as a teaching tcoi. 

NCNB Corporation encourages its employees to worK as 
volunteer tutors in the program, and representatives of The 
Greater Charlotte Chamoer of Commerce ana several local 
businesses serve on the project's advisory committee. 

Northwestern National Lite Insurance Company has 35 

employees serving as volunteer tutors in Minnesota's T*in 
Cities literacy programs. This employee-managed volunteer 
group also works in non-iiteracy programs ana is reportedly the 
largest volunteer effort of any company in the Minneapons-St. 
Paul area. 

Pacific Gas and Electric has for several years given grants 
and advisory support to such groups as the Bay Area Urban 
League Training Center, the East Bay Skills Center in Oakland, 
and the Opportunities Industrialization Center West in Memo 
Park for job training programs in which basic skiIIs tutoring is 
an integral part. PG&E also gives release-time to employees 
who serve as volunteer tutors in a basic skills program of the 
San Francisco Community College District. 

JCPenney Company ana New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany are regular funders of Literacy Volunteers of New York 
City. Both companies also covide space on their premises for 
LV-NYC's one-to-one ana small group instruction for the gen- 
eral adult population. 

Standard Oil of Ohio has recently provided funds to Cleve- 
land's Proiect. Learn for boons and other instructional materials 
to be used by adults with poor reading skills. As part of ;he 
Proiectlearn program. Ameritrust has contributed viCeo 
eauipment for tutor training and funds for development cf a 
reading materials catalogue system to be used by .ooperatmg 
libraries 

J. Walter Thompson, The European-American Bank. 
Reader's Oigest. Ernst and Whinney. ana CBS have oeen 
providing advisory and ether in-kind assistance <e g. account- 
ing services ana telephone ouDhc service ads) as well as some 
financial assistance, to the American Reading Council. Histori- 
cally the Councils emphasis nas been on reaemg proiects 'or 
children ana parents but if is attempting to increase its service to 
adult learners in general 

Time, Inc. provides tunamg to the national office of Laubach 
Literacy (Syracuse) and Literacy Volunteers 4 New York City 
The company also funds ana is represented on the board of the 
Lileracy Assistance Center ol New York City, a citywide coor- 
dinating center for literacy programs and planning. It also is 



developing innovative teaching aids for literacy tutors to use in 
conjunction with vticle'o in Time and Discover magazines. 

INVOLVEMENT IN LOCAL. STATE. AND NATIONAL 
PLANNING 

Vanv ousine ses art ir-vo.vea n planning for adult literacy. 
Among them are the following 

The American Association of Advertising Agencies 

works in various ways in the field. It had a leadership role in 
founding the Coalition for Literacy and in planning the Coali- 
tion's national adult literacy awareness campaign. 

The Boston Private Industry Council works with the city's 
lob opportunity program to develop policy, political support, job 
placement opportunities, and skills training programs. Basic 
skills classes are part of the overall effort and include large 
numbers of immigrant women. The Boston PIC favors an 
approach that develops basic skills and |ob opportunities simul- 
taneously. 

Eastern Airlines and New York Telephone are working with 
Ihe New York City and Miami private industry councils on 
programs similar to Boston s. Basic skills classes figure cen- 
trally in these programs as well 

The Knight Publishing Company was a founding memoer 
of Literacy Action of Charlotte, a coalition of business, educa- 
tion, and social service organizations which since 1979 has 
taken an active role in fund-raising for literacy programs in the 
area and in recruiting literacy tutors and students. 

Standard Oil of Ohio is funding a planning project at 
Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland to clarify the extent 
of (he illiteracy problem in that area, what is being done about it. 
and what action is needed 



OPERATION OF IN-HOUSE PROGRAMS 

Vany company nave estabnsnea m-nouse basic skills pro- 
rams for tneir own emoiovees Some examples are. 

AEtna Life Insurance Company in Hartford offers a 15-week 
program ol adult basic skills for employees who nave not 
completed the ninth grade, as well as English language classes 
'or foreign-born employees ana a high school equivalency 
preparation course for employees with a basic skilts mastery 
above the ninth grade level 

The Bank of Boston, Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Mas- 
sachusetts, The Bank of New England, and other 
Boston-area businesses have contracted the services of The 
Continuing Education Institute to develop individually-tailored 
basic skills classes for company personnel. The companies 
pool their resources by providing common classroom space 
and other support services. Each company pays the tuition 'ees 
of its participating employees The companies report that those 
emoiovees who have successfully completed the orooram to 
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date (43) have earned a high scnooi diploma from a collaborat- 
ing area high school, increasing both their sell -confidence and 
their opportunities lor job advancement and further education. 

Consolidated Diesel has contracted with an educational 
consulting firm to provide a computer-assisted program in basic 
reading, writing, and math tor workers at its new North Carolina 
facility in Rocky Mount. Employees are urged to put their 
upgraded basic skills to immediate use on the job. This program 
is part of an overall development effort to create a more efficient 
"team" approach to management 

General Motors, m collaboration with The United Auto 
Workers, conducts basic skills programs for workers at most 
of its plants in the U S. Education staff in each plant tailor the 
programs to the specific needs ol their employees. The General 
Motors programs make heavy use of computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, and many aim to prepare workers to operate new robotic 
and other equipment being introduced into the factories. 

New York Telephone sponsors basic skills classes for its 
employees, using City University of New York staff and facilities. 
The program, which already has served some 3.000 persons, 
aims to upgrade basic skills so that employees are better able to 
pass exams needed for lob advancement within the company 

Rockwell International has tor the past five years provided 
basic skills training (with special emphasis on math skills) for 
workers in its Colorado facility The classes prepare workers for 
apprenticeship exams in the various skilled trades required by 
the plant. General basic skills classes are held at a nearby 
community college, while job-specific training is conducted at 
the plant. 



A Note To Our Readers 

We at BCEL would very much like to 
hear from our readers about the useful- 
ness of this issue of our newsletter. 
Suggestions on how to make future is- 
sues even more helpful also would be 
welcome. 



RECENT BCEL ACTIONS 

Although the Business Council for Effective 
Literacy is dedicated to facilitating corpo- 
rate involvement in efforts to combat adult 
illiteracy rather than to making direct grants 
itself, two recent exceptions were made for 
activities that are both nationally urgent and 
central to advancing the Council's goals. 

In June, after several months of review and 
planning, the Council made a two-year 
matching grant of $400,000 to the American 
Library Association (fiscal agent for the 
Coalition for Literacy) to ensure that the 
Coalition's multi-media National Adult Lit- 
eracy Awareness Campaign would be 
launched on schedule. Council funds were 
granted primarily for Advertising Council 
production costs and a national telephone 
referral service. (For details about the cam- 
paign see pp. 3-4 of this newsletter.) 

In March, in a related action, the Council 
granted $50,446 to the American Associa- 
tion of Adult and Continuing Education for 
a six-month project to examine the resource 
and funding needs of literacy programs na- 
tionwide as they attempt tc meet current and 
future demands for their services. The 
AAACE report, to be titled The REAL 
Study (Report on Expanding Adult Literacy 
Services), will be submitted to the Council 
in early October. It should be of interest to 
federal and state educational planners and 
the business community, and the Council 
hopes to distribute it widely later this fall. 
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■ A MESSAGE TO 
| CORPORATE CEOs 

from 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill Inc. 
President. Business Council tor 
Effective Literacy 

i 

j There can be no one more appropriate than 
i the CEO in determining a corporation's pri- 
! orities of interest. The purpose of this mes- 
sage, therefore, is to convey to you the 
increasing magnitude of the adult functional 
illiteracy problem, its serious implications 
for business, and steps which your company 
, can take to meet this national challenge. 

: Twenty-seven million adult Americans, sev- 
enteen and over, lack the ability to read and 
write to enable them to function effectively at 
everyday tasks. And the basic skills of an- 
other forty-five million are barely marginal. 
I Large numbers of these people are unem- 
I ployed. Others are included in our work- 
! force, and virtually all businesses are ad- 
J versely affected, as employees with weak or 
; nonexisting reading and writing skills result 
; in lower productivity, lost supervisory time, 
< and restricted mobility and promotability. 

Corporations are faced with an increasing 
amount of costly in-house basic skills train- 
ing, but this training added to what is being 
done by the various literacy organizations 
and programs is only meeting an estimated 5 
percent of the problem. And functional illit- 
eracy is growing by 2'/i million adults a year. 

No one segment of society alone can have an 
appreciable effect, and it is increasingly re- 
alized that a coordinated approach among 
government, business, and the literacy field 
is vitally necessary. In recognition of this 
need. Secretary of Education Bell about a 
year-and-a-half ago announced a national 
literacy initiative and strongly urged state 
governments to establish central adult liter- 
acy councils- to serve as the spearhead for 
statewide literacy activities and to be the 
planning and coordinating mechanisms for 
literacy services. 

With them, we can more precisely define the 
adult populations in each state, and better 
identify available program resources, chart 



the development of new programs, and pro- 
vide the assistance needed to expand and 
strengthen literacy services. And of prime 
importance, these state councils are an ex- 
cellent way to actively involve the business 
community, which could contribute not 
only financial resources but also manage- 
ment, planning, and organizational skills. 

The feature article in this Newsletter deals 
with these state efforts with specific exam- 
ples of how they work. But the bottom line on 
that activity is that only twenty states have 
now acted to create such statewide planning 
bodies. The other thirty states have not yet 
done so. And all concerned have a strong 
stake in getting uiem to do so. 

This month has seen the start of a nationwide 
public awareness campaign through maga- 
zine, TV, and radio ads, sponsored by the Co- 
alition for Literacy and the Advertising 
Council and made possible by our Business 
Council's $400,000 grant for start-up costs. 
It would be tragic if the expected fine results 
from that continuing campaign were vitiated 
by lack of sufficient response mechanisms, 
which in turn depend heavily on good state- 
wide planning. 

Encouraging steps are being taken in this 
functional illiteracy battle, but we must build 
in more business involvement to really move 
us forward . You may ask what can one corpo- 
ration do. 

The most useful first step your company can 
take is to have an executive in each commu- 
nity in which you have substantial operations 
become involved with whatever group is co- 
ordinating public and volunteer literacy 
efforts. 

If it is not already known to you, the local 
public library or school superintendent's 
office can identify such a group. Or call 
our Council. 

All of the local literacy programs need finan- 
cial and in-kind assistance. And that need 
will be increased by the public awareness 
campaign. Modest contributions from your 
own company would make a great difference 
as would your help in raising funds from 
other businesses in the community. And the 
programs need in-kind help, such as end~of- 
day use of a company cafeteria for tutoring. 



<t promotional or publicity guidance, or 
equipment donations. 

Conversely, the local literacy professionals 
can help you with advice, materials, and 
teachers if you are considering in-house basic 
skills programs for your own workforce. Or 
again, call our Council for assistance. 

There are national programs that also merit 
your help-for example, the Coalition for Lit- 
eracy for its public awareness campaign, or 
the national offices of Laubach Literacy, Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America, or the Associa- 
tion for Community-Based Education, 
which provide training, materials, and lead- 
ership to local units throughout the country. 
And there is the Business Council for Effec- 
tive Literacy itself, which now requires 
added funds in its efforts for business in- 
volvement, assistance to the literacy field, 
and work on state planning. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. We support a small, 
highly trained, professional staff to in- 
teract with literacy groups and planners 
around the country-continually assess- 
ing their activities, needs, and concerns 
-so as to provide responsible advice to 
the business community on the opportu- 
nities for their involvement and funding. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Ad Council Awareness Campaign Launched 

The Ad Council's three-year national aware- 
ness campaign was launched on December 
1 2th. Ads built around the slogan "The only 
degree you need is a degree of caring" aim 
to mobilize a national cadre of volunteers 
to tutor adult illiterates. Ads already have 
begun to appeal on television and radio and 
in consumer magazines. The campaign 
also features business press ads to encour- 
age corporate support of literacy programs. 
Volunteer tutors are urged to call I -800- 
228-8813 to be placed with local literacy 
programs and businesses are asked to call or 
write to the Business Division, Coalition for 
Literacy, Box 81826. Lincoln, Nebraska 
68501-1826. BCEL, which gave major start- 
up funding for the campaign, can also pro- 
vide guidance to businesses on how to help. 




o '27 -mi 11mm i Americans, 
this scene is a fairytale. 
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The Federal Adult Literacy Initiative 



At a recent ceremony in Washington, depart- 
ing Secretary of Education T,H. Bell re- 
flected on the Departmental achievement of 
which he is most proud-the excellence in ed- 
ucation movement. He considers the Adult 
Literacy Initiative to be a major part of this 
movement, and said that he is pleased with 
the growing national response to the call 
for support of literacy. The Secretary has 
strongly encouraged the private sector to act 
in its own best interests, and those of the na- 
tion, by sharing its financial and human re- 
sources with literacy programs around the 
country. He noted that ** without corporate 
involvement, it will be difficult indeed to 
have a real or lasting impact on functional il- 
literacy in America." in introducing Harold 
O V. McGraw, Jr., Secretary Bell remarked, 
£ I\JC I wi, l reiterate what President Reagan and 1 
mmmm^/c said before-the Business Council for 



Effective Literacy is a pioneer example 
of public-private sector partnerships for 
literacy." 

Students As Tutors 

Students working as part-time tutors and 
staff in community programs serving 8,500 
illiterate adults have been very successful ac- 
cording to a recent assessment of a special 
pilot project of the College Work-Study Pro- 
gram. The report, sponsored by the National 
Association of Student Employment Admin- 
istrators and written by Ruth Nickse of Bos- 
ton University, is based on data gathered 
from 18 colleges and universities partici- 
pating in the two-year project with the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

According to the report, college students are 
a potentially promising and inexpensive new 
source of help in the battle against adult illit- 
eracy. So far, 256 students have worked on 
and off campus-in some cases for college 
credit-in schools, libraries, hospitals, liter- 
acy councils, and other settings. Tutor train- 
ing included general orientation plus specific 
instruction in teaching reading, writing, and 
math. Everyone involved is enthusiastic 
about the program. 

Despite its potential, the program is threat- 
ened by uncertainty over funding. Wages for 
literacy workers make up only 45 percent of 
the colleges' budgets, and are paid through 
their federal Work-Study allocations, but 
program operating costs have had to be ab- 
sorbed by the institutions. Thus, new funding 
is essential to continue the programs and to 
implement them elsewhere-and it is impor- 
tant for that funding to come in a form that 
does not draw students away from college 
jobs historically paid for by the Work-Study 
program, as that is an important source of in- 
expensive labor benefiting both the institu- 
tions and the students. 

ABLE: Computers for Literacy 

Project ABLE (Adult Basic Literacy Educa- 
tion) has pioneered the use of computers to 
teach adult basic skills. A program of Central 
Piedmont Community College in North Car- 
olina, ABLE has helped some 1,200 func- 
tionally illiterate adults to date and reportedly 
achieves the same learning results in half the 
time of one-to-one tutoring programs. It has 
attracted the interest of the League for Inno- 
vation in Community Colleges which hopes 
to implement the program in some of its other 
member institutions, but one obstacle to ex- 
pansion is the lack of instructional material 
designed specifically for adults. At a cost of 



about $250,000, ABLE plans to produce the 
needed courseware (using interactive vid- 
eodiscs) and a major evaluation program will 
make sure the new material is effective. 
ABLE has asked the Fund for Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education for funding, and 
may also need help from other sources. (For 
more information, contact Bette Angotti, 
CPCC, Box 35009, Charlotte, N.C. 28235, 
or phone 704-373-6633.) 



LVA Fund Campaign Targets Business 



Corporate support plays a major role in the 
new $10 million development campaign of 
Literacy Volunteers of America. LVA pro- 
vides training and other assistance to individ- 
uals and organizations that operate volunteer 
tutoring programs in the basic skills. Leonard 
Hall, a retired executive of Carrier Corpora- 
tion, has become LVA's Volunteer Director 
of Resource Development. Hall is develop 
ing the campaign to appeal primarily to busi 
ness. The goal is to underwrite the costs of a 
major program expansion to significantly 
increase volunteer literacy services nation 
wide. LVA aims to make services available in 
all 50 states by 5987. (For more information, 
contact Jinx Crouch. Executive Director, 
LVA, 404 Oak Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 1 3202 
2994, or phone 315-474-7039.) 



ACBE Forges New Links 



The Association for Community-Based Edu- 
cation in Washington is about to launch < 
project to link thousands of community 
based organizations in the country to its na 
tional agenda. The project will develop an 
information data base about CBO basic skills 
programs for the use of literacy planners and 
funders. It also will establish advisory and re 
source services to help CBOs solve specific 
problems, promote their interests through ad- 
vocacy and collaboration, and operate 
mini-grant program to help them strengthen 
and expand their basic skills services. The 
project will cost an estimated $140,000 in 
each of the next three years and ACBE now 
seeks corporate funding for these costs. (For 
more information, contact Chris Zacha 
riadis. Executive Director, ACBE, 1806 
Vernon Street NW, Washington. D.C 
20009, or phone 202-462-6333.) 



France Confronts Illiteracy 



Developed countries other than the U.S. 
have adults who can't read or write. A recent 
news report from Paris announced a 147- 
page report, Illiteracy in France, which con- 
cludes that 15 percent of French adults are 
totally illiterate and 60 percent read their na- 
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tive language with difficulty. The French 
government has launched a national cam- 
paign to fight illiteracy with the creation of a 
permanent commission, the development of 
special libraries and resource centers, and a 
national system of teachers specially trained 
in the adult literacy field. 

Sgtfjjjejp ~ 

The Navajo Tribal Council has produced an 
educational policy statement that includes a 
literacy program. They plan to fund the pro- 
gram themselves with money from their coal , 
petroleum, and other mineral resources. 
Mary Ellen Creaner, Division of Education, 
Navajo Tribal Council, Window Rock, Ari- 
zona, can provide more information. 

VOA Joins illiteracy Battle 

Volunteers of America-a national network 
that recruits volunteers for various social 
service programs-recently kicked off adult 
literacy programs in Houston, Boston, Oak- 
land, Rochester, and Harrisburg, and hopes 
to expand to 20 cities by mid-1986. Local 
VOA chapters will work with existing liter- 
acy agencies in the cities to recruit and train 
local volunteer tutors. Computer-assisted in- 
struction will be an integral part of the pro- 
grams, using hardware donated by Apple 
Computer. VOA is seeking funding from 
other sources. (For more information, con- 
tact O.P. "Boots" Hoffman. Director of 
Development, VOA. 3813 N. Causeway 
Boulevard, Metairie, LA 70002, or phone 
504-837-2652.) 

Just Off The Press 

Literacy '85 has completed a survey of 30 
businesses in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
Among the major conclusions reached are 
that area employers lack the awareness, in- 
formation, and/or expertise to develop 
needed company-sponsored basic skills pro- 
grams. But they are concerned about the pro- 
motability of many workers and about how to 
meet their future need for trained workers. 
The survey report, which offers ideas on how 
the business and literacy communities can 
work together, is available for $7.50 from 
Literacy '85, 1080 University Avenue. St. 
Paul. MN 55104. or phone 612-644-9978. 

I From the National Adult Literacy Project, six 
new reports are available. For information 
contact The Network, 290 South Main, An- 
dover. MA 01810, 617-470-1080. 
• Broadcasting and Literacy: Strategies 
for Attracting the Least Served Adult 
q ''literates 

£ R| racing the Federal Role in Promoting 
ummim>».,«i.u ^novation in Adult Basic Education 



• Giving Literacy Away: Extending the 
Outreach and Capacity of Adult Training 

• Functional Literacy and Preparation of 
Disadvantaged Youth for the Workplace 

• Guidelines for Promising Literacy- 
Practice 

• Functional Illiteracy: Issues, Experiences 
& Dilemmas 

From B. Dalton Bookseller, Guidelines for 
Effective Adult Literacy Programs provides 
practical advice on how to assess the effec- 
tiveness of a literacy program. Copies can be 
obtained from B. Dalton, 7505 Metro Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis, MN 55435, 612-893- 
7600. 

Books in Our Future, a new report from the 
Librarian of Congress, presents a program 
for combating illiteracy and provides recom- 
mendations for action by private organiza- 
tions, the Congress, the Executive Branch, 
and the Library of Congress. Issued as Sen- 
ate Report 98-231. it is available for S2.50 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20502. 



COMMUNITY VOICES 

' ' Afy kids show me their homework hut I can ' t 
help them. I feel like they're moving ahead 
and Fm standing still" 

"I filled out a job application at Woolworth's 
hut they said I didn ' t do it right and turned me 
down," 

"I don't want to do housework, hut it's the 
only job I can get." 

These three people all need help. They are 
Hispanic women living in East Harlem who 
are held back because they can't read, write, 
or do basic math. But now they have a ray of 
hope thanks to the basic skills classes they at- 
tend five days a week at the Union Settlement 
Association. 

Founded in 1895, UnLii Settlement is a so- 
cial service agency dedicated to helping the 
various immigrant groups that have settled in 
East Harlem, which is now predominantly 
Hispanic. The Settlement is typical of many 
community-based organizations. It serves a 
poor neighborhood beset by unemployment, 
crime, deteriorating housing. Many people 
are on public assistance and can't read or 
write. Raising literacy is one goal of larger 
programs that provide job training, senior 
citizen and day care centers, shelters for bat- 
tered wives, and classes in health, nutrition. 



and consumer education. The Settlement of- 
fers adult basic skills classes in Spanish, 
presently attended by some 80 people, along 
with ESL three times a week. The three 
women quoted above see themselves coming 
closer to their goals. "Now I can help my 
children with their homework". . ."Some 
day I want to be a nurse"... "If I went back to 
Woolworth's, I'm sure I could fill out the ap- 
plication now." 

The National Congress of Neighborhood 
Women, another community-based organi- 
zation, helps poor, working-class women in 
the ethnically-mixed Williamsburg-Green- 
point section of Brooklyn. "Our needs are 
different from those of traditional middle 
class women," says Sally Martino-Fisher, 
one of the group's founders. "We are home- 
makers, women raising children, often by 
ourselves, concerned with schools, housing, 
safe neighborhoods, health care. Many of us 
gave up our own education to raise our fami- 
lies." In addition to a broad social agenda, 
NCNW's education programs include an in- 
house college degree in human services from 
Empire State College, a high school equiva- 
lency program, and adult basic education 
classes in reading, writing, math and ESL, 
all geared to the needs of the students and the 
realities of life in their neighborhood. Maria 
Rodriguez plans to go from adult basic ed 
right through college all in the same place. "I 
dropped out of school but after all these years 
I decided to come back. It's just like a family 
here." 

The Fortune b<.*:*ety in midtown Manhattan 
serves a different population. "I spent seven 
years in a job at the Treasury Department and 
I couldn't read or write/ :,jvs Al Chiara- 
monte. "I got by because my mother filled 
out my job application and my friends at 
work put the right information on the paper 
when I unloaded the trucks. Then I got into 
trouble with the law." When his parole offi- 
cer sent Al to Fortune his life began to 
change. Fortune offers counseling, job train- 
ing, and one-to-one tutoring for ex-offenders 
and kids in trouble with the law. "I was al- 
most in tears," says Al. "that I finally found 
a place where I could learn to read and where 
people really cared about me." He hopes to 
become a computer programmer. "It costs 
$25,000 to keep a convict in prison for a 
year," observes Lynne Omstein, director of 
the education program. "If we could take a 
year to give that person skills so he can feel 
better about himself, get a job, and not com- 
mit a crime again, imagine how much money 
and how manv lives we could save." 
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STATE PLANNING 
UPDATE 

Some 27 million adult Americans lack the 
basic skills needed to function in their every- 
day lives and the workplace; another 45 mil- 
lion have only marginal skills. To solve this 
problem will require far greater public 
awareness, a major new concentration of 
public and private resources, and better plan- 
ning at all levels cf society . But the Ad Coun- 
cil's national literacy campaign will greatly 
increase the demand on already-strained 
local service providers, and it makes urgent 
the need for statewide planning. 

Several national groups have been communi- 
' eating with state leaders for the past few 
- months to urge and assist the formation of 
i statewide planning bodies. A recent look at 
the status of such developments reveals that: 
Twenty states have adult literacy councils* in 
place or soon will have; twenty-three do not 
yet have or show signs of creating them 
(though they report some increase in their 
general literacy activity); and seven report no 
significant literacy activity at all. 

That 40 percent of the states have acted to 
create statewide planning bodies is good 
news. That 60 percent have not is reason to 
stress why they are so urgently needed: 
namely, to provide a systematic and compre- 
1 hensive approach to managing and assessing 
; problems... identifying and making full use 
■of available resources... and developing 
needed services and the funding and political 
support for them. 

: Experience suggests that four ingredients are 
: key to the success and effectiveness of liter- 
' acy councils: 

• All interested and affected groups in the 
state should be actively involved: govern- 
ment. . .education. . .business and industry 
.. .libraries. ..voluntary and community 
service organizations. . .and usually others. 

• Funding must be provided to cover opera- 
ting costs. It need not always be new 
money: often funds can be found by reallo- 
cating existing state resources. 

• The councils must be adequately staffed. 
One or more persons are required for lead- 
ership and administration . Again, this need 
not always mean new people; often person- 

*$ome are not called "councils. " They may be coalitions, committees, or 
O Hiances Whatever their names, they are widely representative in com- 
CD| position and comprehensive m their (unctions They are not to be con- 
L l\i>> jse( j tfithtne hundreds of local groups with "council" or "coalition ' in 
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nel can be redeployed from existing orga- 
nizations. 

• The council should be as ' 'turf-neutral" as 
possible so that its planning isn't handi- 
capped by the preferences of particular 
vested interests. 
States that wish to get on with establishing 
their own statewide planning bodies may 
find it useful to consider the organizing pat- 
terns of the Indiana and South Carolina 
models described below. (Others will be 
given in future newsletters.) 

Indiana's Adult literacy Coalition 

In the late ! ; 0s and early 80s, Indiana 
ranked second in the country in statewide 
unemployment. In January 1982. 12 percent 
of the workforce was unemployed; in some 
counties, 23 percent. In addition, 1.1 million 
persons-more than one third of the state's 
population over the age of 25-had not com- 
pleted high school. Only four to five percent 
of this group is currently enrolled in literacy 
programs. 

"I am painfully aware of the threat illiteracy 
poses to Indiana's progress," noted Gover- 
nor Orr at the August 1984 Governor's Con- 
ference on Partnerships for Adult Literacy. 
"Tremendous technological change is forc- 
ing our attention on education and skills 
retraining. Our efforts to equip workers with 
new skills are destined to failure if they do not 
have the basic skills needed to take advantage 
of retraining programs." 



/ see the Indiana Literacy Initiative 
as helping us not only with our fight 
against illiteracy, but with our over- 
all economic development strategies 
as well. 

. . . Governor Robert Orr 



Although conditions in Indiana had already 
spawned a plan to address the illiteracy prob- 
lem, the Ad Council campaign gave a boost 
to the effort: In October 1983 the governor 
appointed the 25-member Indiana Adult 
Literacy Coalition to provide direction for 
advancing literacy in the state. 

Members were nominated by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and many were 
persons with civic clout. They were the heads 
of the Indiana School Boards Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Depart- 
ment of Education; the deputy mayor of Indi- 
anapolis; and representatives from voluntary 
and community-based organizations, ABE, 
the libraries, the religious community, busi- 



ness, labor, the corrections field and else- 
where. 

To carry on the day-to-day work, a small staff 
was put in place. A cadre of literacy profes- 
sionals was assembled-the Practitioner 
Resource Cadrc-to be sent into communities 
to help start new programs or improve exist- 
ing ones. And seven subcommittees were set 
up-consisting of volunteers from each of the 
interested communities represented on the 
Coalition-and given responsibility for. Pub- 
lic Awareness, Model Programs Recogni- 
tion. Private Sector Linkages. Resource 
Development, Education and Training, 
Long-Range Planning, and Fund Raising. 

The scope and details of the subcommittee 
operations as they reach down to the local 
level are very instructive, but exceed the 
space available here. Here is one example, 
however, from the Model Programs Com- 
mittee. One of its tasks was to fix criteria for 
selecting programs of excellence in three 
specific areas: instructional methods; recruit- 
ment, training, and use of volunteers; and 
partnerships with private groups. Applica- 
tions were elicited from programs that 
wished to be considered models, site visits 
were made, and seven programs were chosen 
for public recognition and gubernatorial 
awards. 

One of the award-winners was a partnership 
model involving Marshall County Adult 
Basic Education, Inc., a private nonprofit 
education provider, and the McCord Corpo- 
ration, a manufacturer of radiators. Together 
they had developed a program for employed 
and laid-off workers, using the problems and 
vocabulary of the workplace and math les- 
sons built around special measurement tools 
needed for the job. An unexpected ripple 
effect was the return of many workers for 
high school equivalency diplomas. 

Suzanne Zinser, President of the Indiana 
School Boards Association, was appointed 
by the governor to chair the Coalition. Day- 
to-day responsibility for administration is 
shared by two persons who have other full- 
time jobs-Mary Grcich-Williams of the 
Education Department's Division of Adult 
and Community Education, and Linda Kolb 
of the Governor's Voluntary Action Pro- 
gram. They have part-time help from people 
in their respective offices. 

The cost for the Coalition's first year of oper- 
ations, including staff, was covered by con- 
tributions from the two administering 
agencies, professional associations, and pri- 
vate donors. A ^,000 grant from Lilly 
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Endowment will help with the second year. 
1 Coalition and subcommittee members con- 
tribute their services. 

I Among the political strategies to enlist i.he 
j full cooperation of all groups with an interest 
I in literacy was that (a) :he governor himself 
: was the visible convenor of the Coalition; (b) 
the Coalition chairperson came from outside 
the literacy field; and (c) the subcommittees 
were chaired by Coalition members repre- 
jsenting the different interest groups, 
j In this way the effort has been kept **turf 
neutral. " 

Though the Coalition has not developed leg- 
islptive recommendations as such, the cli- 
mate of support that has been created is 

1 thought to be responsible for recent recom- 
mendations to the state legislature by the 
governor and the superintendent of instruc- 
tion for an increase in the current S5.45 
million for adult education programs to 

! $7.0 million in 1985-86 and $8.4 million in 

| 1986-87. 

(For more information, contact Mary Grcich- 
Wtlliams, Director, Division of Adult and Commu- 
nity Education. Department of Education. Sisie 
House, Room 299, Indianapolis, IN 46204, or phont 
317-927-0344.) 

South Carolina's Reading Campaign 

In South Carolina nearly half a million per- 
sons-roughly 25 percent of all adults-are 
functionally illiterate. In eleven counties, the 
figure is about 34 percent. But of all those 
who need help, only 16 percent are receiving 
it. The impact of this problem reverberates 
throughout the state. Its major industry, tex- 
tiles, uses large numbers of assembly-line 

. workers but is in rapid decline because of for- 
eign imports, while efforts to attract high 
tech, health science, and other industries are 

. hampered by the low literacy level of the 
labor pool. 

To counteract the illiteracy problem, in 1980 
the South Carolina Board of Education 
implemented a statewide Reading Campaign 
with the active support of Governor Richard 
Riley and Lt. Governor Mike Daniel. The 
Campaign's primary goal was to promote 
.jwareness and the development of tutoring 
services throughout the state. A Reading 
Campaign Advisory Council was also estab- 
lished-comprised of legislators and educa- 
tors, and business, community* social 
welfare, and church representatives-and 
Mrs. Ann Riley, the governor's wife, was 
jiamed to chair it. 

RJC" ; ' C res P ons i b i , i tv f° r statewide literacy 
scanning and for advancing the Reading 



Campaign rests with the Department of Edu- 
cation, which reports to the Advisory Coun- 
cil. The department's activities are closely 
coordinated with the State Library System 
and the South Carolina Literacy Association 
(SCLA), and there is regular input from other 
groups. 

The State Library, a relatively new catalyst 
on the literacy scene, has been working 
increasingly as a partner in the Campaign 
and, since late 1983, has been making grants 
to libraries to encourage them to work with 
local agencies to develop literacy services. 

The SCLA, an independent organization 
formed in 1969, operates a network of local 
voluntary tutoring programs, and apart from 
the ABE program, is the largest service pro- 
vider in the state. But SCLA also has been 
helping communities create and operate their 
own local planning councils. These councils 
serve as the organizing centers for ABE, 
library-sponsored, and other local services as 
well as those of SCLA itself. They also help 
recruit and place students, train tutors, and 
promote general public awareness. 

Forty-three of South Carolina's 46 counties 
have one or more local literacy councils. 
Usually their membership is broadly repre- 
sentative of local resource groups and 
interests. 

While the councils are autonomous, they are 
funded by school districts and/or private 
donors-and sometimes school districts pro- 
vide seed money until funds can be raised 
from other sources. The key to their stability 
and success is that they are managed by paid 
professionals on a part- or full-time basis and 
do not have to rely solely on volunteers. 

There are at least two paid professionals in 
almost every county of the state-and. not 
surprisingly, SCLA records show a strong 
relationship between the number of paid lit- 
eracy professionals working in a county and 
the level of student enrollment in the area's 
tutoring programs. Typically, these two per- 
sons are a local ABE director and a literacy 
coordinator reporting to the ABE director. 
(The coordinators represent a new cadre of 
professionals hired as part of the Reading 
Campaign from state ABE funds. ) These two 
people work together to develop resources 
for all service providers in the county and to 
keep the overall literacy effort coordinated. 

"We see ABE and the other literacy pro- 
grams as a unified whole, not separate enti- 
ties," says Walter Tobin, director of the 
State's Office of Adult Education, "They're 



all responsible for serving the undereducated 
adult, just in different settings. " 

The system recognizes, and institu- 
tionalizes, the fact that formal class- 
room settings will not work for low 
literate adults. 

. . Joan Harris, Exec. Dir. , SCLA 



This coordinated approach makes for better 
articulation of program functions and more 
sensitive placement of students. For exam- 
ple, SCLA specializes in zero to fourth grade 
reading. Adults who fall in that range have 
failed in the school system, are alienated 
from it, and require intensive one-to-one 
tutoring in a personal setting. The school- 
based ABE programs, however, are obliged 
to teach mostly in groups or classes because 
of budget constraints. TIius, students at the 
lowest end of the literacy scale can be placed 
in SCLA programs until they have achieved a 
fourth grade level and then moved into ABE. 

Another advantage of the unified approach is 
budgetary. Once a student is tutored for 12 
hours, whether or not under the aegis of 
ABE, that student generates a budget alloca- 
tion from the state just like any other student 
in the public system. 

More than 30 companies in the state, among 
them major corporations such as Spring 
Mills, Duke Power, and DuPont, have been 
operating employee basic skills programs in 
which they receive the services of the ABE or 
SCLA programs. The programs provide 
them with classroom teachers and tutors, 
often training their own employees to tutor. 
Usually the companies provide the site, 
funds for materials, and release-time for the 
employees, and sometimes they give 
bonuses to participating employees. Often, 
company representatives serve on the boards 
of the local literacy councils. 

Another advance in South Carina's effort 
may result from a proposal recently submit- 
ted to the legislature by Lt. Governor Daniel, 
calling for the state to match, up to $50,000, 
every dollar contributed by the private sector 
to literacy. The Lt. Governor also is trying to 
set up a private literacy foundation that 
would match the monies raised by communi- 
ties from public and/or private sources. 

(For more information contact Walter Tobin, Direc- 
tor, Office of Adult Education. Department of Edu- 
cation, Room 209-A Rutledge Building, Columbia, 
SC 29201, phone 803-758-3217; or Joan Harris, Exec- 
utive Director, SCLA, 81S Elmwood Avenue, Colum- 
bia, SC 29201, phone 803-2S6-0SS0.) 
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BASIC SKILLS 
ON THE JOB 

Every day companies lose money because 
their employees can't read, write, or com- 
pute well enough to do their jobs efficiently. 
Workers who can't read warning signs, mis- 
takes made preparing or reading correspon- 
dence, time lost lecturing on the use of new 
equipment are all costly, and sometimes dan- 
gerous. This problem is addressed in a new 
paper that describes job-related basic skills 
requirements of the workforce, reviews 
three case studies of successful basic skills 
programs, and tells organizations how they 
can develop programs geared to their own 
special job needs. The report. Job Related 
Basic Skills: Cases and Conclusions, is writ- 
ten by Thomas Sticht, Professor of Industrial 
Psychology at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School and President of Applied Behavioral 
and Cognitive Sciences, and Larry Miku- 
Kecky. Associate Professor of Language Edu- 
cation at Indiana University in Bloomington. 

The authors first discuss two trends that are 
influencing the demand for basic skills, 
namely the changing nature of the workforce 
and the increase in service and technology- 
related jobs that require higher levels of basic 
skills than ever before. The number of 1 8-24 
year olds, traditionally entry-level workers, 
is declining. Between I98l and 1995 this age 
< group will drop another 22 percent. Further- 
! more, greater numbers of high school gradu- 
ates are choosing to go on to college, leaving 
; a less educated pool to enter the job market, 
i In the I93()*s. 85 percent of high school grad- 
| ua'es were available for entry- level work, 
j Now. that group has Mhrunk to 44 percent. 

j At the same time that the pool of entry-level 
; workers is declining, the demand for higher 
! levels of basic skills in entry jobs is steadily 
| increasing. "Muscle work" jobs requiring 
I lew basic skills are rapidly disappearing or 
; being upgraded, while service fields like sec- 
] retanal and accounting and technology-re - 
| lated jobs are growing. By 1990. the greatest 
j growth w ill be in such fields as industrial ro- 
bot production, energy, and industrial laser 
. processing. According to a 1982 survey by 
i the Center for Public Resources. 65 percent 
j of responding companies reported that basic 
j skill deficiencies limit the job advancement 
j of high school graduate employees. Thirty 
! percent said secretaries have difficulty rcad- 
O ig at the level required by their job, 50 per- 
il C :nt rc P orte d managers and supervisors were 
fefl nable to write error-free paragraphs, and 50 



percent noted bookkeepers and other skilled 
employees were unable to use decimals and 
fractions in math problems. 

Not only must today's workers be able to 
read, write, and compute at fairly high lev- 
els, they must be able to use these skills to 
accomplish tasks, make assessments, and 
solve specific problems on the job. One 
study of occupations ranging from executive 
vice president to forklift driver revealed that 
time spent reading print, graphs, charts, and 
computer terminals averaged about two 
hours a day. Difficulty levels for most read- 
ing materials ranged from lOthto 12th grade. 
Research shows a definite correlation be- 
tween job performance and a worker's basic 
skill level. Performance appears to decrease 
when reading skills are more than two grade 
levels below the level of job instructions. 

Although there are signs of increasing in- 
volvement, business and industry still play a 
limited role in providing basic skills training 
to their employees . A survey of general train- 
ing in 610 U.S. companies estimated that in 
1977 employers spent SI. 6 billion nationally 
training 4.3 million employees (roughly 1 in 
8). However, only 8 percent of the compan- 
ies surveyed reported instruction in basic 
skills. Large companies were more likely to 
have basic skills programs than smaller ones, 
and financial institutions averaged more than 
other kinds of organizations. A 1982 survey 
of 25 Fortune 500 companies found that only 
9 percent provided basic skills programs and 
14 percent offered English-As-a-Second- 
Language. 

The authors present three case studies as ex- 
amples of how companies can design em- 
ployee basic skills programs. All three cases 
used instructional materials developed in the 
context of specific job requirements. In Chi- 
cago in 1981 and 1982 word processing oper- 
ators were in very short supply. The local 
Private Industry Council hired a private con- 
sulting firm to teach word processing skills to 
100 disadvantaged, unemployed CETA* ap- 
plicants. The program combined basic skills 
instruction with job training and used per- 
formance levels of employed word proces- 
sors as criteria for successful program 
completion. Eventually 70 percent of the 
trainees found employment as word proces- 
sors. In the second case, workers at a city 
wastewater treatment plant had to learn new 
clear water guidelines using super cooled ox- 
\gen and nitrogen, dangerous chlorine 
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gases, and computer monitoring of micro-or- 
ganisms. A university reading specialist, 
working with an engineering firm, helped 
raise workers' reading levels to the point 
where they could master the technical vocab- 
ulary, concepts, and materials of their new 
jobs. Nearly half the students who took the 
special basic skills instruction passed their 
technical classes (fewer than 5 percent would 
have passed without it). In a third case, the 
U.S. Army determined reading levels 
needed to perform specific army jobs and 
tl en launched a basic skills program to bring 
soldiers with low reading levels up to mini- 
mum job levels. Actual job materials were 
used for both instruction and testing. After 
six weeks, the trainees had gained about two 
reading levels. 

In developing a job-related basic skills pro- 
gram, the authors stress that it is important to 
use sy uematic procedures to ensure that the 
basic skills tasks being taught are actually 
representative of the job. They discuss guide- 
lines and methods for developing such pro- 
grams including how to plan and design a 
program, how to analyze the needs of a par- 
ticular company, how to determine what the 
content of the program should be, and how to 
measure if learning has occurred. 

(The full report can be obtained from ERIC Clearing- 
house on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education. 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, 1960 Kenny 
Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090. ) 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE CHARITIES 

The Chicago Tribune Charities recently an- 
nounced a new grant program in literacy. The 
Tribune, with4.000employees, hasahistory 
of working with local schools and its CEO, 
Charles Brumback, was aware of the prob- 
lem of adult illiteracy. When Nicholas Good- 
ban left the Joyce Foundation to join the 
Charities as Executive Director in 1983, he 
came with some first-hand knowledge about 
Literacy Volunteers of Chicago and a strong 
person*! interest in the [ oblem. With the 
backing of Brumback, he set out to explore 
literacy as an area of priority concern for the 
Charities. 

After consulting with the literacy field, the 
Charities became convinced of the impor- 
tance of corporate involvement and con- 
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eluded that "literacy is an absolute natural for 
a newspaper." Chicago has an estimated 
600.000 functionally illiterate adults, a 50 
percent school drop-out rate, and a growing 
population of Hispanics and immigrants of 
various ethnic backgrounds-and the Chari- 
ties believes that their high rate of illiteracy is 
a key factor in the economic under-develop- 
ment of the city. 

By August 1984. the Charities had launched 
its grant program under a set of general 
guidelines that will be sharpened and refined 
as the organization gains experience. At an 
annual budget level of SI 00- 150,000. grants 
of up to $5,000 go to programs in Chicago- 
area communities. The focus is on programs 
that use volunteers or students as trained tu- 
tors and on non-school programs that focus 
j on improving the reading, writing, and math 



skills of school-age youth. Funds are given to 
expand the tutoring capacity of the programs, 
and some S70.000 has already been awarded 
-to programs serving American Indians, 
Hispanics. refugee and immigrant groups, 
college-bound adults, out-of-school youth, 
and others in the city. 

From the first round of proposal applica- 
tions, the Charities staff realized that many 
programs were struggling to develop clear 
objectives and activities for the range of indi- 
viduals they were being asked to tutor, and 
many lacked systematic procedures for mea- 
suring their own effectiveness. As a result, 
they have decided to make this an area of em- 
phasis in future grantmaking. Moreover, as 
the program develops. Goodban expects that 
their grants can be targeted even more pre- 
cisely on the basis of his involvement in state- 



wide planning as an active member of the 
newly-created Illinois Literacy Council. 

While Goodban considers himself a beginner 
in the field, he stresses thai corporations in- 
terested in getting involved should expect lit- 
eracy programs to be able to clarify their 
operations and to show that goals are being 
reached and clearly articulated. But he points 
out that the need nationally for expanding 
adult literacy services is clear and that fund- 
ers should be prepared to support promising 
programs even as they work to better assess 
themselves. Goodban also believes that 
funding schools or higher education institu- 
tions is not enough: uitoring services are of- 
fered by a variety of other organizations that 
have close ties to their communities and spe- 
cialize in providing adult basic skills. 



develop a strategy for involving booksellers in the literacy issue. 
One approach under consideration is for booksellers to support 
literacy programs already established in their communities 
rather than to start new programs ot their own. The ABA plan will 
be announced in mid-1985 at the ABA Annual Convention in San 
Francisco. 

The American Council of Life Insurance-a trade associa- 
tion representing over 600 companies-has worked lor the past 
two years to stimulate awareness of workplace illiteracy. The 
Councit sponsored one national conference and. together with 
the Washington National Insurance Company and Trans- 
america Occidental Life Insurance Company, co-spon- 
sored two regionat conferences in Chicago and Los Angeles on 
this subiect. Business representatives met with government, lit- 
eracy, and labor leaders to identify strategies for collaborative 
action. A publication, titled Functional Literacy in the Workplace, 
resulted from the national conference and is available from ACLI. 

Columbia Nitrogen Corporation and Sears Roebuck have 
taken a leadership role in the Georgia Literacy Advocacy Initia- 
tive, the stales literacy coordinating body. A business sub-com- 
mittee focuses on generating involvement ot the state's business 
leaders 

Connecticut National Bank, People's Bank, and Man- 
chester State Bank recently hosted public awareness events 
m Connecticut communities in which they operate, bringing to- 
gether local literacy providers, business representatives, and 
other interested parties to increase community involvement 

Ebony Magazine. Encyclopedia Britannica. Coca-Cola. 
The State Chamber of Commerce, and ten other businesses 
are represented on the Illinois Literacy Council. The Councils 
Sub-committee on Private and Public Funding is identifying 
companies that have supported or might support literacy efforts 
n the state The Chicago Advertising Club recently spon- 
sored a contest in which ad agencies competed to create a mu Iti- 
media literacy awareness campaign to be launched by the state in 
early 1985 The Council also has contracted with LVA and 
Laubach to train state employees to tutor their fellow workers, 
and hopes eventually to expand the program to the private sector. 

The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce recently 
formed an adult literacy committee to survey 250 area busi- 
nesses to identify employee basic skills programs. The commit- 
tee hopes to use the findings, and testimony gathered from 
literacy providers, to raise public awareness and recommend 
ways for business to become more actively involved. 



WHAT OTHER CORPORATIONS 
ARE DOING 



GRANTS AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 



AEtna Life and Casualty Foundation recently granted 
$8,000 to the Association lor Community Based Education for its 
Mimgrant Program. Through an annual competition, the Pro- 
gram provides grants ot ud to $5,000 to ACBE community-based 
programs, many GUvhich provide basic skills services The mini- 
grants aim to promote good planning and practice. 

American Can Company, AT&T Communications, Inc., 
Bristol-Myers, Chemical Bank, Consolidated Edison. 
Exxon Corporation. Hearst Corporation, Honeywell, 
Inc.. Manufacturers Hanover Trust, McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New American Li- 
brary, and Warner Communications were among more 
than 35 corporations funding Literacy Volunteers ol New York 
City in 1984 Gulf & Western is contributing space to LV-NYC 
'or tutorial sessions ana meetings 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Foundation coordinates the Newspaoers m Education program 
m collaboration with 600 newspapers in the country Each news- 
paper has assigned a statl director to work with local adult liter- 
acy programs to bund the use of newspapers into their 
instructional materials 

Borg-Warner Corporation donated computer equipment in 
1984 to Literacy Volunteers of Chicago lor use in tracking student 
and tutor information iVC's 1984 tunding sources include 
Newsweek. Washington National Insurance, The Es- 
mark Foundation. Psople's Energy, The Allstate Foun- 
dation, and Chicago Title and Trust. First National Bank 
of Chicago provides soace for tutor training activities and 
funded the cost of IVC's 1 983 annual report 

Burger King recently y nted aduit hteracy awareness mes- 
sages on the piacemats user) m one of its restaurant franchises 
m a oiio! protect conducted by the North Carolina Department ot 
Community Colleges Pine State Creamery also earned the 
states literacy slogan aro logo on its milk cartons during the 
month-long project 

CBS, Ms., Essence. Good Housekeeping, Woman's 
Day, and Working Mother recently gave financial assistance 
to the National Congress of Neighborhood Women in Brooklyn 
NCNW offers ESL. base skills, and nigh school equivalency 
Classes to low-income working women 



Colonial Bank and Trust, The Travelers Corporation, 
and The Hartford Insurance Group have recruited employ- 
ees to serve as volunteer tutors m literacy programs m their com- 
munities. Tutor training is given by the local chapters of Literacy 
Volunteers of Connecticut. 

The Hospital Corporation of America Foundation, Nis- 
san Corporation, and other Nashvi lie-area companies helped 
the Nashville Adult Literacy Council in 1984 with grants ana ad- 
visory support. 

The St. Paul Companies, Chicago Tribune Charities. 
Washington National Insurance Company, Chicago Sun 
Times, and R. R. Donnelley and Sons recently made grants 
to Universidad Popular in Chicago This community-based pro- 
gram provides Spanish-language literacy instruction lor the 
large population of Hispanic immigrants in the city. The program 
aims to make adults f unctionatty literate in their native language 
as a basis for acquiring good basic skills in English. 

The Washington Post, IBM, C&P Telephone, Washing- 
ton Gas, General Electric, and other companies gave finan- 
cial support m 1984 to Push Literacy Action Now (PLAN) m 
Washington. D C PLAN is a community-based program which 
provides basic skills help to residents ot the city. On a contrac- 
tual basis, it also conducts m-house programs and provides lit- 
eracy services to area companies. 

The William Penn Foundation and Glenmede Trust have 
granted $750,000 to Ihe Mayors Commission on Literacy in 
Philadelphia to help expand literacy services in the city The 
Philadelphia Daily News/Inquirer, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, Pmdential-Bache Securities, Subaru of 
America Foundation, Great Bear Water Company, Entre 
Computer Center, and ten other companies have provided 
various in-kind services to the commission 

Xerox Corporation. The Continental Group Pitney 
Bowes Richardson-Vicks. Perkin-Elmer Corporation 
Burndy Corporation New England Telephone and other 
companies fund or give in-kmd assistance to Literacy Votunteers 
ol Greater Norwalk in some of the companies employee volun- 
teer groups have formed to give tutorial help and cash donations 
to LVGN. and executives from severat of the companies proviae 
public relations aavisory services 

INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING & RESEARCH 

The American Booksellers Association has been meeting 
with representatives of the Association ot American Publ ishers to 
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WHAT OTHER CORPORATIONS ARE D0IN8 <con.q. 

The Magazine Publishers Association has announced the 
formation of a committee to explore how the Association can best 
respond to the illiteracy problem Representatives from Ms., 
The Reader's Digest, and Southern Living have leader- 
ship roles in the committee. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust and Time, Inc.. together with sev- 
eral public funding sources, recently gave major grant support to 
the Literacy Assistance Center, a city-sponsored coordinating 
and technical assistance agency for literacy activities in New York 
City Eari Monroe, former basketball star and current head of 
Pearl Records, serves on the Center s board. 

The New Hampshire Job Training Council is a |omt state 
effort of 20 companies and various educational and social ser- 
vice agencies. The Council oversees a program of vocational and 
basic skills instruction for unemployed and under-employed 
state residents. This feoerally-funded program links basic skills 
education directly to job training and placement State adult edu- 
cation staff gtve the instruction after assessing the skill levels of 
entering participants 

The Philadelphia National Bank recently granted S30.000 
for a research proiect tc mprove the curricula ot literacy pro- 
grams in Philadelphia T~e study will be lointly conducted by the 
Literacy Research Center of ihe University ot Pennsylvania and 
the city's Center for L-teracy 



I NOTES FROM BCEL 



BCEL Directors 



O PERATION OF EMPLOYEE PROG RAMS _ _ 

Honeywell, Inc. and other Denver-area electronics light man- 
ufacturing, and service f<rms are providing job-specific conver- 
sational English and fading instruction to their immigrant 
employees through the mtercultural Programs of the Metropoli- 
tan State College. 

The Kelly Springfield Tire Company, a subsidiary of Good- 
year Tire Co . recently estaohshed a basic skills program for em- 
ployees in its Tyler. Texas plant. Management and union officials 
realized that to convert the plant to a modern facility producing 
radial tires, the basic skills of many employees had to be up- 
graded. The alternative, they felt, was to move the operation to 
another state. Their program is run in collaboration with the 
Texas Adult Education Association and Tyler Junior College and 
combines computer-assisted instruction with one-to-one tutor- 
ing. On a voluntary basis, some 230 employees presently take 
part in the program-*mch operates during regular wofkmg 
hours and gives full pay tor the first 100 hours of participation. 



CORPORATE GIVING OFFICERS: WE NEED 
: YOUR ADVICE. As one form of technical assis- 
i tance, BCEL works to link corporate givers to local, 
| state, and national literacy programs in need of fund- 
, ing and other support. Literacy programs often ask 
us for advice on how to submit proposals to corpora- 
I tions and which companies might be interested in 
i their particular need. We would appreciate hearing 
| from corporate giving officers about whether they are 
presently able to consider grant proposals in the area 
I of adult basic skills and within what guidelines. We 
also will be glad to provide guidance to any compan- 
ies not working in the field now but willing to explore 
the possibilities. 

IN THE WORKS. Several detailed pamphlets are in 
preparation at BCEL for the business community, 
i These include: Use of Volunteers for Advancing 
| Adult Literacy: The Potential and the Limits; Com- 
munity-Based Organizations: Their Role and Poten- 
tial; and Constraints on the Development of 
: Corporate Employee Basic Skills Programs. Each 
i pamphlet will contain specific advice on how com- 
j panics can help. We would like to hear from our busi- 
! ness readers about other topics of special interest as 
j they consider a new or increased role in the national 
\ effort to combat adult illiteracy. 

I ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF THE BCEL 
NEWSLETTER. BCEL's September 1984 Newslet- 
ter is a long-term reference on the scope and implica- 
tions of adult illiteracy and on the planning and 
service-providing organizations now working in the 
field. It also gives suggestions on how business can 
best help combat the problem. BCEL has had a 
wholly favorable response from the literacy and busi- 
ness communities on the usefulness of this introduc- 
tion to the field, and we can still provide extra copies 
to our readers-at no cost for up to 24 and 25* per 
copy thereafter. Please order in writing and enclose a 
check made payable to BCEL where payment is re- 
quired. Extra copies of the present Newsletter are 
available on the same basis. (Newsletters may be re- 
printed in whole or part as long as BCEL is credited. ) 
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TURNING ILLITERACY 
, AROUND: An Agenda For 
| National Action 

j BCEL was formed in late 1983 to encourage 
I business and industry to join in the fight 
j against adult illiteracy and to help give 
j guidance on how to do it . One of its early ac- 
' tions was a $400,000 grant to help launch the 
! three-year campaign of the Coalition for Lit- 
eracy. This Ad Council awareness campaign 
; is expected to generate a greatly increased 
demand on literacy programs to deliver 
services to a growing number of adults. 

Yet literacy programs today are already 
! stretched to capacity in their level of serv- 
l ice, and most have long waiting lists of tu- 
tors and students they lack the resources to 
serve. Concerned that they might be over- 
whelmed by the campaign's response unless 
intensive planning took place quickly on a 
state-by-state basis. BCEL has been work- 
ing to help advance that goal. Even more 
urgent was the obvious need for substantial 
new funding for the field. But how much 
funding? For what purposes? In the short- 
j run? In the long-term? And how much 
! could the business community reasonably 
I be asked to do? 

j To begin to answer these questions, BCEL 
; commissioned the two papers discussed be- 
| low, now available under the title of TURN- 
j ING ILLITERACY AROUND: An Agenda 
I For National Action . (See p. 8 of this News- 
! letter for instructions on how to order. ) One 
paper was prepared in a ten-month project 
directed by Donald McCune. Director of 
the Division of Adult. Alternative, and 
Continuation Education for California. The 
other was prepared early this year by David 
Harman of Columbia University, co-author 
of Adult Illiteracy in the United States (see 
p. 6 of this Newsletter). 

Day-to-day work on the McCune project 
was carried out largely by Judith Alamprese 
of Cosmos Corporation who joined 
McCune in writing the final report. They 
were assisted by a team of advisors expert in 
adult basic education: Paul Delker. Director, 
Division of Adult Education Services, U.S. 
Department of Education; Gary Eyre, re- 
cent Executive Director, American Associa- 
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tion for Adult and Continuing Education: 
Violet Malone, Director, Extension Educa- 
tion, College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois (Urbana) and Head of the Coalition 
for Literacy; ani Carman St. John Hunter, 
Consultant, World Education, Inc., and co- 
author of Adult Illiteracy in the United 
States. Diane Vines, former Executive Di- 
rector of the Secretary's Initiative on Adult 
Literacy, and Chris Zachariadis, Director of 
the Association for Community-Based Edu- 
cation, joined the group of advisors in a fi- 
nal review of both papers. 

The key points of discussion and the major 
recommendations are summarized below. 
In so doing, it is BCEL's aim to contribute 
to the present national debate on how best to 
fight the growing problem of adult illiteracy 
and to help advance a more realistic under- 
standing of the challenge facing public and 
private organizations alike. 



Working Paper N o, 1 (McC une-Alamp r esa) 

This report is based in part on extensive in- 
terviews conducted with some 50 local liter- 
acy programs around the country, and with 
11 national organizations that give them 
leadership, coordination, and technical as- 
sistance, (cont'd, on p.4) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W.McGraw. Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

Awareness of the adult illiteracy problem 
and its scope has grown considerably in the 
last couple of years. But it will take major 
new funding and much added leadership to 
provide the range of concrete remedies 
needed to overcome the problem. More pre- 
cisely, it will take a partnership among pub- 
lic and private sector organizations — with 
an important role for business, and a central 
and larger role to be played by federal and 
state governments. Moreover, if as a nation 
we are really serious about turning the illit- 
eracy problem around, we all will have to 
recognize that we are facing a long-term ef- 
fort costing billions of dollars. These are 
some of the conclusions reached in the two 
BCEL papers discussed in the feature'arti- 
cle of this issue of the Newsletter. 

It is clear that many of the key recommen- 
dations cannot be put in place overnight. 
Especially changes in federal and state leg- 
islation and increased federal and state 
funding. So. while business and industry 
certainly should not and cannot be expected 
to do it all. they nevertheless have a major 
stake in the adult illiteracy problem and 
their increased and immediate involvement 
and leadership is vitally needed. Not just in 
providing new funds for literacy programs 
and planners, but in joining to stress the 
need for a much stronger federal and state 
role. BCEL has been working to convey 
these messages to the business community 
for about a year now. And we are encour- 
a.r id that more and more companies are re- 
sponding. 

The McCune and Harman papers touch on- 
ly in passing on the role that general founda- 
tions could play in this field. Yet these 
organizations also could be a major ally in 
the battle against illiteracy. They are able to 
respond to social problems with a flexibility 
and speed that is unique. We urge all of the 
general foundations to consider placing the 
adult literacy challenge among their very 
top priorities. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



MAC Funds for the Big Apple 



Federal Adult Literacy Update 



There is a great interest in the plans that 
William Bennett, new Secretary of Educa- 
tion, will have for continuing the Secretary's 
Adult Literacy Initiative and whom he may 
designate to succeed Diane Vines as its exec- 
utive director. But as these questions are be- 
ing resolved, three new Initiative projects are 
under way: 

• Head Start. The Initiative and the National 
Head Start Bureau are collaborating in a pilot 
literacy program for parents of Head Start 
children. Research has shown that the educa- 
tional attainment of a child is related to that of 
the parent and that poverty and illiteracy are 
overlapping problems. Sixteen local Head 

i Start programs will offer basic skills instruc- 
| ticn for one year with supplemental funding 
j from the Department of Education . 

• College Work-Study Program. Building 
on the success of the 1983-84 College Work- 
Study experiment in which students were 
used as literacy tutors, the Department of Ed- 
ucation recently provided $706,000 in new 
funding for similar programs in 50 colleges. 

• Federal Employee Literacy Training. 
Launched in 1984, FELT recruits volunteers 
for local literacy programs from federal 
agencies in all regions of the country and 
makes federal space available for such pro- 
grams. As a result of a special appeal by Pres- 
ident Reagan to Cabinet members and 
agency heads, more than 50 agencies are now 
involved in the program. 



F.I.S.T. Fights Illiteracy 



Functional In-Service Training, aptly known 
as F.I.S.T, is a successful new weapon in the 
fight against illiteracy. Developed by New 
Jersey s Middlesex County College as a pi- 
lot, since 1979 the project has been training 
volunteers to tutor illiterate adults in local lit- 
eracy programs on an intensive one-to-one 
basis. In 1982 F!.S.T. was evaluated by the 
U.S. Department of Education for its effec- 
tiveness and ( ertified as a model program 
worthy of nat onal replication- thus becom- 
ing eligible for funding from the Depart- 
ment's National Diffusion Network. As a 
result, some 31 new programs have been set 
up around the country and F.I.S.T. is work- 
ing with them to train volunteer tutors at 100 
different sites in 9 states. For more informa- 
tion, contact Iris Saltiel, Middlesex County 
College, Division of Community Education, 
; Edison, NJ 08818 (201) 249-7987. 



Adult illiteracy is the target of a four-year, 
$35-million campaign announced by New 
York City in November 1984. It is the largest 
new sum of money yet provided for adult ba- 
sic skills. Of the $35 million (made available 
from surplus Municipal Assistance Corpora- 
tion funds), $7.5 million will be spent in 
1985 as follows: $4.9 million for adult basic 
skills instruction provided by the Board of 
Education, the City University colleges, and 
community-based agencies; $2 million for 
expanded literacy services in 19 branch li- 
braries; and $600,000 for the Literacy Assis- 
tance Center, a new city-wide coordinating 
and technical assistance organization. In an- 
nouncing the plan. Mayor Koch said, "This 
program represents an unprecedentedly 
large-scale and coordinated approach that 
will, I believe, become a national model." 
For more information contact Marian 
Schwartz, Office of the Mayor, 250 Broad- 
way, NYC 10007 (212) 566-1178, or Jac- 
queline Cook, Acting Executive Director, 
Literacy Assistance Center, 51 Chambers 
Street, Rm. 510, NYC 10007 (212) 267-5309. 

New Grants for National Ad Campaign 

The three-year national awareness campaign 
of the Ad Council and the Coalition for Liter- 
acy has been boosted by two new grants and 
an in-kind contribution totaling $143,275. 
Supplementing start-up funds of $530,505 
(including $400,000 from BCEL), the Coali- 
tion recently received $82,275 from the De- 
partment of Education, $25,000 from the 
General Electric Foundation, and in-kind 
printing services from TIME, Inc. valued at 
$36,000. While these new actions are a step 
in the right direction, $ 1 million in additional 
funding is still needed from public and busi- 
ness sources to make the campaign a success 
and to fully cover the Coalition's three-year 
budget. To help, donors can call 1-800-228- 
8813 or write to the Coalition for Literacy, 
Box 81826, Lincoln, NE 68501-1826. 



pose. Our readers arc welcome to write with 
suggestions to: Douglas Bodwell, CPB, 1111 
16th Street, N.W , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

California Libraries InthaUad 

Libraries play a prominent role in Califor- 
nia's literacy campaign launched in 1984. So 
far $5.1 million has been awarded to public 
libraries around the state for programs in over 
100 communities-$2.5 million from Federal 
Library Service and Construction Act funds 
and $2.6 million from the general state 
budget. In just a year the project has laid the 
groundwork for new programs that reach an 
estimated 5 ,000 adults at some 400 sites. The 
program has been evaluated and the results 
have been published in two new reports, Cal- 
ifornia Literacy Campaign Program Effec- 
tiveness Review and Final Report: Literacy 
Technical Assistance Project. For more in- 
formation about the program and reports 
contact Gary Strong, Chief State Librarian, 
California State Library, Box 2037, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95809 (916) 445-4027. 

Congressional Initiatives 

On March 4, Senator Steve Symms was 
named chairman of a task force of the Sen- 
ate Republican Conference to study options 
for upgrading the overall quality of educa- 
tion. As part of the effort, hearings will be 
held on adult illiteracy. On April 3, SJ Reso- 
lution #102 was filed to establish a biparti- 
san National Commission on Literacy to 
study the causes of youth and adult illiteracy 
and make recommendations to the President 
and Congress. Up to $1 million has been au- 
thorized for the Commission. The resolu- 
tion has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 



CPB Exploring Role in Literacy 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting is 
exploring a possible role for public broad- 
casting in helping to combat adult illiteracy. 
Doug Bodwell, CPB's Director of Educa- 
tion, says that the process will take several 
months and that whether a program is 
adopted will depend on many factors, includ- 
ing CPB budgets and whether there is a role 
to be played that would contribute signifi- 
cantly to the overall national effort and still 
be consistent with CPB's organizational pur- 



B asic Skills fo r the Elderly 



The National Council on the Aging has re- 
ceived a grant from the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education to offer 
literacy training to older adults and train them 
as tutors. Among its goals are to increase the 
capacity of the illiterate elderly for greater so- 
cial and economic self-sufficiency and to de- 
velop a literacy model that can be replicated 
nationwide. Training will begin this summer 
at 20 community demonstration sites, most 
of them in multipurpose agencies already 
serving the elderly. Students and tutors will 
be recruited and trained with the close in- 
volvement of local voluntary literacy pro- 
grams. The project will produce a guide on 
how to start literacy programs for the elderly, 
a handbook to help literacy tutors meet the 
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special needs of the aging, and instructional 
materials geared specifically to the circum- 
stances and interests of older adults. For 
more information, contact Catherine Ven- 
tura-Merkel at NCOA, 600 Maryland Ave- 
nue, S.W., West Wing 100, Washington, 
D.C. 20024 (202) 479-1200. 

Philadelphia Gets Literacy Funds 

The Mayor's Commission on Literacy in 
Philadelphia, coordinating arm of the city- 
wide campaign to reduce illiteracy, recently 
received grants totalling $804,000- 
$750,000 from the William Penn Foundation 
and the Glenmede Trust and $54,000 from 
the State Department of Community Affairs. 
The funds will be used to provide additional 
staff for neighborhood tutoring programs, 
project evaluation, and technical assistance. 
Nearly $ 100,000 will cover the cost of books 
! and tutoring materials. More information is 
; available from Marciene Mattleman, Execu- 
! tive Director, Mayor s Commission on Liter- 
| acy, 702 City Hall Annex, Philadelphia, PA 
19107(215)686-8652. 

Federal Adult Education Funding 

Increased public funding at both the state and 
federal level is an essential ingredient for 
overcoming adult illiteracy. However, rec- 
ommended increases in the Federal Adult 
1 Education Act have not materialized. More- 
over, under a proposed change in the formula 
■. tor funding the states, smaller states would 
get more than in the past, but 19 of the largest 
| states would receive fewer funds. State direc- 
: tors of adult basic education, as well as legis- 
j lative representatives of the American 
! Association of Adult and Continuing Educa- 
! tion, continue to press for increased appro- 
I priations and an equitable funding formula. 

! Usi ng TV For Adult Literacy 

i 

' Three new i V projects plan to help fight 
aduit illiteracy. Read All About It. being de- 
veloped by Connecticut Public Television 
producer Renard Maiuiri, aims to give direct 
TV tutoring to home viewers using national 
and local newspapers as basic instructional 
materials. FREADOM, being planned by 
the Philadelphia Commission on Literacy, 
would use TV to teach reading using the U.S. 
Constitution. If aired c i schedule, the series 
would coincide with the Constitution Bicen- 
, tennial celebration in 1987. To augment the 
i Ad Council campaign, which relies heavily 
q commercial broadcasting, WQED is de- 
loping a national outreach project, mod- 
:d after THE CHEMICAL PEOPLE, to 



help local literacy planners and programs re- 
cruit ami irain volunteer tutors and attract fi- 
nancial support. The project will be piloted in 
Pittsburgh in May and hopes to go national 
by 1986. The Connecticut and WQED 
groups hope to get partial funding from the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, but all 
three efforts need support from other 
sources. For more details, contact Renard 
Maiuiri, Connecticut Public Television, 24 
Summit Street, Hartford, CT 06106 (203) 
278-5310; Marciene Mattleman, Executive 
Director, Commission on Literacv, City Hall 
Annex, Philadelphia, PA 19107^(215) 686- 
8652; and Margot Woodwell, Station Man- 
ager, WQED, 4802 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 (412) 622-1320. 

AAACE Business Unit Seeks Business Help 

The Business and Industry Unit of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education (AAACE) needs in-kind support 
from the business community to cover the 
production costs of Toward New Partner- 
ships in Basic Education for the Workplace. 
The book is based on a series of AAACE 
workshops in which business and education 
leaders have met to discuss such topics as 
"The Corporation-College Alliance" and 
"Business and Industry Involvement in Ba- 
sic Skills." To help, contact Jorie Lester 
Mark, Business and Industry Coordinator, 
Division of Adult Education, Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20202(202)245-0691. 

Help From Women's Organizations 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
(GFWC) and Altrusa International work to 
involve their U.S. members in a wide range 
of community and social betterment activi- 
ties, including the fight against illiteracy. 
One-third of Altrusa's 20,000 members, in a 
program called Action for Literacy, are al- 
ready involved in local literacy efforts, and 
Altrusa's July 19-22 biennial convention in 
Boston will include a special literacy forum. 
GFWC, the largest international service or- 
ganization of volunteer women in the world, 
has developed specific guidelines for its 
500,000 U.S. members and published them 
in its December 1984/January 1985 Club- 
woman magazine. For more information 
contact Mimi Stewart, Associate Executive 
Director, Altrusa, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 1L 60603 (312) 236-5894; and Irene 
Van Schyndel, Programs Director, GFWC, 
1734 N Street, N.W, Washington, D.C. 
20036(202)347-3168. 



LITERACY IN THE COURTS 

If persons accused of trespassing claimed 
that they couldn't read the sign warning them 
to keep out, would they be innocent or 
guilty? While such a case has not actually 
been on trial yet, it could be. 

"Literacy in the courts is definitely a grow- 
ing trend," says Dr. Marc Bendick, Senior 
Research Associate at the Urban Institute in 
Washington, D.C. He notes that pressure is 
coming from several quarters. Legal activist 
groups have been mounting challenges to 
protect the rights of poor people who tend to 
have the lowest literacy skills and the least 
access to legal representation. For example, 
in December 1981, Western Massachusetts 
Legal Services, Inc. filed a class action suit 
against the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
contending that some 16,500 households re- 
ceiving food stamps were unable to read the 
information cards being sent out to them. Be- 
cause these adults lacked the basic skills to 
understand the notices, they were not able to 
make appropriate decisions and take advan- 
tage of the program. Typography, language, 
and reading experts testified at the trial on be- 
half of the plaintiffs. 
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The suit was won. and although it is currently 
being appealed in the U.S. Supreme Court, 
food stamp and other government officials 
have become much n re aware of illiteracy 
as an issue when they write official commu- 
nications. In a similar case in California part 
of the settlement was that the Social Security 
Administration agreed to rewrite at a sixth 
grade level all the notices for their Supple- 
mental Security Income program for the dis- 
abled and elderly. And in New York last year 
a judge ruled that Medicare notices were in- 
comprehensible bureaucratic gobbledygook 
and ordered that they be clearly rewritten. 
Steve Hitov, a lawyer with the Western Mas- 
sachusetts Legal Services, feels that the Mas- 
sachusetts case may have a significant 
impact on whether literacy will be used as a 
legal argument in the future. 
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i TURNING ILLITERACY 

j AROUND (cont'd, from p. 1) 

i 

| Local program coordinators (representing 
ABE, labor unions, correctional institu- 
tions, community colleges, libraries, refu- 
gee and immigration programs, the 
voluntary organizations, and CBOs) were 
asked to describe present practices in a 
range of areas — such as recruitment, staff 
development, use and development of ma- 
terials, data collection, learning assess- 
ment, fund-raising, and program manage- 
ment. They also were asked to project their 
fiscal and programmatic needs in order to 
expand their service. Similarly, the national 
organizations were asked questions about 
their current activities and future develop- 

: ment needs. The descriptive data gathered 
was then subjected to analysis by the project 

| staff and advisors and helped point the way 
to a set of concrete recommendations. 

Sixty-one percent of the programs inter- 
viewed are located in urban areas, 27 per- 
cent in rural settings, and 12 percent in 
suburban locations. The range of their ser- 
vices extends from beginning reading to 
high-school equivalency preparation, in 
most cases including ESL. 

Analysis of the local program data showed a 
j number of striking similarities and also op- 
| erational differences across program types. 
; These are discussed in detail in the paper to 

give a context for understanding future re- 
! source needs. But the data also revealed 
. consistency in the factors that the programs 

feel will influence their ability to serve a 
; larger number of students in the future. 

i For example, new staff and other resources 
• will be needed for fund and program devel- 
, opment purposes. Additional trained in- 
l struct ionai staff will be needed, and more of 
! them will have to be paid. (In programs 
j heavily dependent on volunteers, this is the 
; top priority. ) An expansion of staff deveiop- 
: ment and training activities will be critical. 
; New instructional approaches will have to 
: be developed and implemented. The image 

of adult education/ literacy programs in the 

community and the nation will need to be 
. improved through further public awareness. 

And more cooperation between literacy 
■ programs and planners will be essential, 

along with improved counseling services, 
: better tools for evaluating student and pro- 
« gram success, and the development of new 
O pproaches for reaching and teaching un- 
£ I\]C erved client groups in a variety of different 
MUmi J iffff i f i i i t ultural settings. 



On the question of fiscal need, the programs 
found it difficult to estimate their expansion 
requirements, partly because they barely 
have the staff to maintain present fiscal sup- 
port levels and partly because their costs are 
often hidden in the budgets of larger service 
agencies of which they are a part. 

The authors nevertheless produce two 
rough measures of fiscal need. Thirty-eight 
of the programs interviewed reported serv- 
ing a total of 65,000 adults at a cost of more 
than $11 million a year. Assuming a one-to- 
one relationship, the authors judge that a 
doubling or tripling of their capacity over 
the next three years would cost roughly 
two-three times that amount, or as much as 
$30 million more each year at full scale for 
these 38 programs alone. Using another 
measure, the report points out that some 2.3 
million persons are enrolled annually in the 
ABE program, currently supported by some 
$300 million in federal and state matching 
funds. A tripling of ABE's capacity can rea- 
sonably be expected to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of a billion dollars a year. 

These admittedly are very imprecise indica- 
tors requiring all kinds of qualifications, but 
they are adequate to indicate the order of 
magnitude. Moreover, it should be noted 
that even if a doubling or tripling of capaci- 
ty were to occur, programs nationally still 
would reach no more than about 15 percent 
of the total pool of adu't illiterates. To reach 
beyond that would require the development 
of new delivery systems and approaches as 
well as further additional funding. 

Another section of the paper discusses the 
characteristics, activities, and resource 
needs of the major national organizations 
which support local programs. The findings 
revealed three types of organizations. Pro- 
fessional associations are one. Within this 
category are such educational groups as the 
American Library Association and the 
American Association of Adult and Contin- 
uing Education. Among their other ser- 
vices, they provide direct literacy instruc- 
tion and/or teacher training and give regular 
technical assistance to their members. Oth- 
ers such as the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges and the 
Correctional Education Association tend to 
serve primarily as information brokers for 
their membership. Organizations of the sec- 
one type are those which directly fund or 
sponsor literacy programs as their sole pur- 
pose — Laubach, Literacy Volunteers of 
America, and ABE. The Lutheran Immi- 
gration and Refugee Service and the AFLr 



CIO are organizations of the third type. 
They are not primarily educational in nature 
but include literacy instruction among their 
other services and distribute information to 
their members and agencies. 

Differences among broad organizational 
types also produce different kinds of re- 
source needs. For example, the professional 
organizations indicate a priority need to 
strengthen their information and dissemina- 
tion functions. Organizations that directly 
sponsor literacy programs need to increase 
the number and locations of their local affil- 
iates, get new funding for training and tech- 
nical assistance, and expand their capacity 
for data management and evaluation. The 
third group of organizations sees a need at 
this stage for better access to information 
about illiteracy and literacy programs and 
practices. McCune and Alamprese estimate 
that it will take several million dollars per 
year to achieve these ends. 

Another section of the paper discusses pos- 
sible roles or activities that organizations 
not now involved in literacy can take on. 
Businesses, fraternal organizations, social 
and community-service organizations, and 
broadcasters, among others, are beginning 
to express an interest in being more in- 
volved. And the point is made that the field 
needs the energy and resources of a wider 
and more diverse set of organizational play- 
ers if substantially larger numbers of adults 
are to be reached in the future. What many 
of these organizations are looking for as a 
first step is help from literacy leaders in 
shaping an appropriate role. But clearly 
their involvement will require even higher 
levels of funding. 

Working Pa per Mo. 2 (Kantian) 

The McCune and Harman papers are, to a 
degree, separate views of the same uni- 
verse. The former is a team effort which 
draws on and analyzes information gathered 
from literacy programs themselves. The lat- 
ter is the work of one individual. Harman is 
one of the world's foremost adult education 
experts and his services are in great demand 
in the literacy field both in the U.S. and 
abroad. Primarily a learning theorist and re- 
searcher, he also has a good practical grasp 
of how to implement policy and programs. 
The first part of Harman N s paper provides 
an in-depth analysis of what constitutes lit- 
eracy in the U.S. today. Among other 
things, he explains that: 

• Illiteracy is not a condition that can be "stamped 
out 11 by a set number of years of schooling or a one- 
time blitz campaign. New situations and conditions 
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will continue to impose new literacy demands, mak- 
ing it necessary to continually modify and add to 
existing abilities. 

; • The wider use of the term "literacy" to embrace 
\ consumer economics, computer proficiency, and 
\ knowledge in various content areas is unfortunate 
• and makes it harder to determine the extent of adult 
' illiteracy. Literacy is. simply, the ability to read. 
- write, and perform the other basic skills. 

• Most functional illiterates in the U.S. (but not in 
developing countries) are able to decode and have 
mastered basic letter-sound recognition skills; their 

l main problem is an inability to read and extract 
meaning from materials written at certain levels. 

• Grade-level equivalencies, standardized tests, 
and school-based concepts of what adults need to 
"know" are an improper basis for determining adult 
literacy levels and achievement and for designing 
curricular materials and teaching approaches. 

I • If programs and services for functional illiterates 
(largely those adults who suffer multiple economic 
and social deprivation) are to be productive, they 
will have to take account of the overall environ- 
ments and circumstances in which these people live. 

• Although employment prospects are enhanced by 
; further education, acquiring good basic skills will 
t not by itself eliminate unemployment or guarantee a 
; job for every literate person. 

• It is difficult if not impossible to truly assess the 
costs of illiteracy in quantitative terms because the 
complexities of the problem require making so many 
assumptions as to render any figures derived too 

j tenuous. Qualitative costing is more meaningful. 
Moreover, the nature cT illiteracy makes it more a 
social than economic problem (although there are 
profound economic costs). 

' • The continued incidence of illiteracy is harmful to 
the core beliefs and aspirations of a free, demo- 
cratic, and meritorious society. For this reason 
above all. the goal of universal literacy must be vig- 

, orously pursued by all sectors of American society. 

: The second section of Harman % s paper gives 
a detailed map of programs and provisions 
for basic skills instruction and tutor training 

. (including military and business programs). 
It analyzes tjje level of service provided, the 
quality of that service, and the capacity of 
the system as a whole to grow and to pro- 
vide good instruction. One major conclu- 

. sion reached is that the present system has 
the capacity, with proper funding and other 
resources, to expand its present service lev- 
el from about 5 million (including corpo- 
rate-sponsored and college programs) to 
around iO million annually. 

A third major section of the paper provides 
a point-by-point assessment of what it will 
take to expand and refine the present system 
but also to move beyond that to other forms 
of service delivery. Among the needs con- 
sidered are curricular development activi- 
P^y^-basic research, planning and manage - 
^ l\JLv> , program goal-setting, and the attrib- 
lril,m Ti™of effective instruction and instructors. 
Pnncktonr with other recent findings. Har- 



man sees a need for greater professionalism 
of the field as a whole and for new providers 
to enter the picture. He sees a need for much 
more collaboration among practitioners, 
planners, and researchers in order to better 
translate research findings into actual prac- 
tice. He also examines the increasing role 
and use of volunteers in the field. While 
recognizing their continuing importance, he 
questions whether volunteers wiil be able to 
contribute everything that is presently being 
expected, and he discusses the myth that it 
is free or low -cost to use volunteers. 

Finally, the section ends with a look at the 
cost implications of a comprehensive and 
quality national program to address the 
adult illiteracy problem. Harman estimates 
that when fully implemented it would take a 
public and private-sector expenditure in the 
range of $8-10 oillion annually. 

The Major Recommendations 

The McCune-Alamprese and Harman pa- 
pers conclude with dozens of recommenda- 
tions for both public and private-sector 
action. The main recommendations, con- 
solidated where appropriate, are presented 
below: 

Federal (io\ernmeiit 

• Expand funding for the Adult Education 
Act. The current system will require hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year in the 
short-term, building to a major multi-bil- 
lion dollar program. 

• Amend existing legislation to direct funds 
more effectively toward the provision of lit- 
eracy services. 

• Expand the technical assistance capacity 
of the Office of Adult Education. 

• Underwrite a short-term tutor training 
program, ideally to begin this summer. The 
program could be carried out by colleges, 
LVA and Laubach staff, and other organiza- 
tions with a tutor training capacity. In the 
long run, create a national center for teach- 
er and supervisory training in adult basic 
skills. 

• Through the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, prepare immediately two guides for 
the literacy field. One should focus on the 
characteristics of adult learners and the cur- 
ricular approaches best suited to their 
needs. The other should address the organi- 
zational and administrative aspects of pro- 
gram delivery. Much of the material to be 
included already exists in a variety of publi- 
cations, but it needs to be pulled together 
into a sinole. simnle. and clear format. 



• Establish and fund a national agency 
[Ed. Note: or reconstitute the Secretary* s 
Initiative on Adult Literacy} to be responsi- 
ble for improving coordination and cooper- 
ation throughout the literacy field, and for 
nurturing the development of new and exist- 
ing delivery systems. To be most effective, 
the agency should have a substantial grant- 
ing capacity. 

• Create a national center to coordinate, 
assess, and guide research and develop- 
ment activities in adult literacy. At the same 
time, expand funding for the literacy re- 
search work of present R&D centers. 

State (Governments: 

• Expand funding and amend existing leg- 
islation to bring about the more effective 
provision of literacy services in communi- 
ties in every state. 

• Where none exist, establish comprehen- 
sive planning bodies — to make legislative 
recommendations, disseminate informa- 
tion, plan for the development of existing 
and new literacy services, and assess 
results. 

• Using Section 310 money, fund the pilot 
phase of a program to increase the capacity 
of the national literacy organizations to 
serve their state and local members. 

The Pri\ate Sector: 

• Provide funds for the operating costs of 
local and national adult literacy programs 
and organizations, with emphasis on multi- 
year grants that provide an ongoing base of 
support. 

• Provide in-kind services to these groups | 
— in the form of space, equipment, furni- 
ture, and such professional services as ac- 
counting, training, marketing, and fund- 
raising. 

• With grants to research and development 
organizations, help develop staff training 
programs, instructional materials, and as- 
sessment and evaluation tools; and support 
basic research on such issues as the relation- 
ship between effective tutor training and 
teaching. 

( ienerul: 

• Provide funding to professional associa- 
tions interested or involved in adult illiter- 
acy. Among other things, the associations 
might sponsor training activities and dis- 
tribute small incentive grants to practition- 
ers in the field. 

• Establish appropriate mechanisms to 
help assure that the illiteracy issue is kept I 
actively on the oublic agenda. ! 
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of their workers, it questions whether this 
trend is good public policy in the long run. 
The report is available for $8.50 from the 
Princeton University Press, 3I75 Princeton 
Pike, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648. 

• Business and Education: Partners for the 
Future, a publication of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, urges business leaders at the 
community and state levels to develop part- 
nerships with adult literacy programs as well 
as school systems. The publication gives ex- 
amples of successful business-education 
ventures with addresses and phone numbers 
for further details. Copies of the book. 
Chamber Code #6784, are available at 
$15.00 each (with discounts for multiple or- 
ders) from Robert Martin, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20062. 



ERIC 



• Adult illiteracy in the United States, a re- 
port to the Ford Foundation by Carman St. 
John Hunter and David Harman, examines 
the problem and scope of adult illiteracy and 
the extent to which existing programs meet 
the needs of illiterate adults at different edu- 
cational levels. Stressing the critical impor- 
tance of providing basic skills in the context 
of personally-determined goals, the book 
presents major national program and policy 
recommendations, with emphasis on com- 
mui.i.y development. Since its publication 
by McGraw-Hill in 1979, the Hunter-Har- 
man report has become one of the "bibles" 
of the field and is currently in great demand. 
As a result, McGraw-Hill has reprinted a new 
paperback version with a preface added by 
the authors assessing developments in the 
field since 1979. Copies can be obtained 
at S8.95 from the General Sales Division, 
McGraw-Hill, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
35th floor. New York, NY 10020 (212) 512- 
6706. 

• Corporate Classrooms: The Learning 
Business, by Nell Eurich of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, examines the growing role of corpora- 
tions as direct providers of higher education. 
Although concerned with all forms of corpo- 
rate higher education, the report also dis- 
cusses company-sponsored basic skills 
instruction, noting that firms must increas- 
ingly provide this training to employees be- 
cause the traditional educational system has 
left gaps in their education. While the report 
recognizes that corporations are compelled to 
comDensate for the unmet educational needs 



• illiterate America, by Jonathan Kozol, 
award-winning author of Death at an Early 
Age, analyzes the economic and human costs 
of adult illiteracy which he labels a national 
disgrace. Kozol discusses previous govern- 
ment action and inaction, the "back to 
basics" movement, and solutions for 
combating illiteracy. Among the solutions 
called for are a massive volunteer action pro- 
gram at the grass-roots level and a multi-bil- 
lion dollar federal aid plan. Senator Paul 
Simon notes that, 4 4 We have hidden adult il- 
literacy much as we once hid the problem of 
mental retardation. Jonathan KozoPs book 
arrives on the scene at precisely the right mo- 
ment to help bring this problem out of the 
closet so that we can meet it head on." The 
book is available at $15.95 from Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 245 Park Avenue, New 
York, NY 10167. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

As a continuing feature of this Newsletter, BCEL 
reports on the involvement of business and indus- 
try in adult literacy. We do so both to recognize 
companies already taking a role and to illustrate 
to newly-interested companies how they can be 
of help. 

Many businesses provide grants, advisory, and 
othe r in-kind support to externally-operated adult 
basic skills programs. Such support usually goes to 
programs serving the residents of communities in 
which the businesses have branches. But some- 
times the programs serve a state, regional, or even 
national clientele. Some companies offer basic 
skills programs for their own employees or directly 
operate programs to serve community residents, 
and an increasing number take part in the coalitions 
and planning bodies that plan for adult literacy. 
Illustrative examples follow: 

GRANTS AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

The Atlantic Richfield Foundation explored the 
adult literacy issue at its annual meeting last sum- 
mer and subsequently urged local branches to in- 
volve themselves in literacy activities in their 
communities. ARCO branches are already support- 
ing efforts in Philadelphia. Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, by serving on the boards of literacy pro- 
grams, making grants to local programs, and urging 
their employees to volunteer as tutors. 

Benton and Bowles is the voluntary advertising 
agency for the Ad Council's national adult literacy 
awareness camoaian on behalf of the Coalition for 



Literacy. The agency designed the television, radio, 
and print media ads that are being used in the cam- 
paign. The Vice President of Marketing Communi- 
cations for the International Paper Company 
serves as volunteer coordinator for the ad campaign. 

Capital Cities Communications funded and 
produced the 1984 television documentary, "Can't 
Read, Can't Write," presenting the adult illiteracy 
problem to viewers of 170 U.S. television stations. 

The Consolidated Natural Gas Company 
Foundation recently made a $10,000 challenge 
grant to the Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council. 
Awarded through Consolidated's subsidiary, The 
People's Natural Gas Company, the grant is in- 
tended to help the Council expand literacy services 
in Allegheny County and to develop broad-based 
support from the private sector. In response to the 
challenge, The PPG Industries Foundation 
already has given $2,000 to the Council. 

Equifax, Inc., Fuqua Industries, Inc., and 

other area companies provide financial and in-kind 
support to Literacy Action, Inc. in Atlanta. Until 
1982. this 15-year-old literacy program depended 
largely on federal funding, but most of its support 
now comes from private sources. The program re- 
cently made a major program change by reducing 
the use of one-to-one tutorials conducted by volun- 
teer tutors in favor of more small-group instruction 
by professional, paid teachers. The shift aims to in- 
crease the number of learners who can be served 
while providing a social environment in which 
learners benefit from peer support. 

Exxon Education Foundation, Chemical 
Bank, Citibank, Mobil Oil, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, and Josenh SMnram't A Sons Fund 
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provide funding to Bronx Educational Services, a 
13-year-old community-based program in which 
participants work in small groups to learn begin- 
ning-to-intermediate level basic skills. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society printed the program's 
curriculum, which relates basic skills directly to 
learners' personal goals and interests. Bronx Educa- 
tional Services is one of seven outstanding adult ed- 
ucation programs recently validated by the U.S. 
Department of Education as an "educational pro- 
gram that works." Once validated, these programs 
are eligible for Departmental funding and intro- 
duced elsewhere around the country. 

The Golub Corporation will be printing promo- 
tional messages for Literacy Volunteers of America 
on shopping bags used in its Price Chopper super- 
markets in four northeastern states. Crowley 
Foods will print similar messages for Literacy Vol- 
unteers of New York State on milk cartons distrib- 
uted in New York. 

IBM, Mobil Oil, Atlantic Richfield, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Allstate Insurance 
Company, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation, Sears Roebuck and Company, 
Union Oil of California, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
ITT, Kellogg Company, Ameron, Inc., and 
Adolph Coors Company provide advisory ser- 
vices to SER-Jobs for Progress, Inc. SER offers 
basic skills, English-as-a-Second-Language, and 
job-training and placement services to youth and 
adults from Hispanic and other minority commu- 
nities in more than 65 cities. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 

helped found The Newark Literacy Campaign, with 
space for a city-wide literacy conference, financial 
contributions, participation in Campaign commit- 
• tees, and in-kind legal services. Prudential Insur- 
ance Company printed the Campaign's stationery, 
and the Greater Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce and First Jersey National Bank have 
helped fund the Campaign. New Jersey Bell also 
has given financial support to the Campaign and is 
encouraging its employees to serve as volunteer tu- 
tors, with tutoring sessions to be held at the compa- 
ny's headquarters in Newark. The company is also 
: represented on the board of Literacy Volunteers of 
! New Jerr»y, and has encouraged its local represen- 
' tatives to I )Ok for opportunities for involvement in 
j their communities. 

I Pacific Pipeline, a wholesale book distributor in 
I Kent, Washington, recognized International Literacy 
j Day on September 7. 1984. with cash gifts to literacy 
j organizations in the Pacific Northwest. Pacific 
Northwest Booksellers Association, an orga- 
I nization of independent bookstores, sponsored a 
Q^^-vide bookfair at their member stores in Febru- 
KsLC en percent of the proceeds were donated to 
lington Literacy. 



Philadelphia Newspapers, Inc. and Subaru 
of America Foundation provide funding for 
Fresh Start 2, a nine-week high-school equivalency 
program, conducted by school district staff in Phila- 
delphia and neighboring Pennsauken, using city li- 
braries as tutorial sites. The Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society covered the costs of print- 
ing the program's brochure, 200,000 of which were 
distributed in the Philadelphia Gas Works' 
monthly bills to customers. The Oaily News/ 
inquirer printed daily lessons for adults seeking a 
high school diploma through Fresh Start 2-in a re- 
lated project also involving school districts, li- 
braries, and the Mayor's Commission on Literacy. 

Pittway Corporation Charitable Trust, North- 
ern Trust Company, GATX Corporation, Con- 
solidated Foods Corporation, Walgreen 
Company, and several other companies have con- 
tributed over $35,000 toward Literacy Volunteers of 
Chicago's 1985 fund-raising goal of $150,000. 
AMOCO Food Shops and other companies are 
hosting a marathon in May to publicize LV-Chicago 
in key city neighborhoods and to raise funds. LV- 
Chicago is planning its fourth annual comic art auc- 
tion for July with the help of Comicon, a small 
company which specializes in organizing such 
events. The auction will sell donated works by na- 
tionally-known comic artists. 

The Rhode Island Advertising Club contrib- 
uted $200,000 in in-kind materials and services to 
the state's 1984 multi-media adult literacy aware- 
ness campaign. 



INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING & RESEARCH 

Eaton Corporation, TRW, Inc., Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, The First National 
Bank Association, and other companies are rep- 
resented on the Communications Skills Study 
Group of Cuyahoga Community College. The Group 
is preparing a strategy for coordinating adult literacy 
services in the Cleveland area. 

General Motors, Stroh Brewery, J. L. Hud- 
son Co., and other major companies are repre- 
sented on New Detroit, an urban development 
organization which is supporting a new city-wide 
planning effort in Detroit. A kick-off event is sched- 
uled in May, with a proclamation from the mayor and 
active involvement of the local board of education, 
libraries, literacy volunteers, the Michigan Adult Lit- 
eracy Initiative, and others. 

The Greater San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce is represented on the recently-formed 
Greater San Antonio Literacy Board. This Board was 
an outgrowth of an adult illiteracy study done by a 
local research team with funding from United San 
Antonio, a development foundation for the city 
which has representation from local business, gov- 
ernment, and voluntary groups. The results of the 



study were disseminated in meetings sponsored by 
local businesses and publicity in the San Antonio 
Light and the San Antonio News. 

The Media Industry Newsletter has been ad- 
dressing the adult illiteracy problem in its publica- 
tions to the communications industry. As a result 
BCEL is getting numerous inquiries from magazine, 
newspaper, and broadcasting organizations seeking 
to better inform themselves and their own audi- 
ences. 

Scott, Foresman and Co. recently printed a re- 
search report of the Business and Industry Unit ol 
the American Association of Adult and Continuing 
Education on corporate in-house basic skills 
programs. 



DIRECT OPERATION OF LITERACY 
PROGRAMS 

Aircap industries is working with Itawamba Jun- 
ior College and the Mississippi Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Department to upgrade the basic skills of 
employees at its Tupelo plant. Employees attend 
classes in company space, during regular hours 
when workloads permit. 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and Pratt and Whitney work with the Business 
and Industry Tutorial Program of Literacy Volunteers 
of Connecticut to offer basic skills tutorials to com- 
pany employees. LV-Connecticut trains employee 
volunteers who, in turn, serve as tutors in the 
program. 

Milliken Textiles has been working with the liter- 
acy council in Spartanburg County, SC, to plan an 
on-site basic skills program for its employees. 

Santone Industries and Datapoint Corpora- 
tion provide basic skills instruction to employees in 
their San Antonio plants. Santone Industries also 
gives ESL classes. 

Stouf f er Foods has for the past two years operated 
a high-school equivalency program for more than 
50 employees at its Gaffney, SC, plant. Cooperating 
with the state's Office of Adult Education, the pro- 
gram aims to prepare adults to earn their high 
school diplomas while increasing their chances for 
job promotion and further education. Other com- 
panies in the area, including Hamrick Mills and 
Timken Bearings, have established similar pro- 
grams in their own plants. 

Time, Inc. has just announced a national remedial 
reading program for adults and children, called 
TIME TO READ. The program, using employee vol- 
unteer tutors and Time, Inc. magazines for reading 
texts, will be piloted this year in New York, Chicago, 
Charlotte, and a site to be named later. The 1985 
goal is to serve 250 students and recruit 100 volun- 
teers. Students will receive a free subscription to 
Time and one other magazine of their choice. 
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• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
new BCEL leaflet, designed as an aid pri- 
marily for local literacy programs in their 
fund-raising efforts with business. But it may 
also be helpful to state and national programs 
and planners, and to the business community. 
It gives specific suggestions to business on 
how to help support adult basic skills pro- 
grams-with grants, planning assistance, and 
in-kind services. Copies will be provided at 
no cost. 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action is summarized 
in this Newsletter. The lull report is available 
in the form of two working papers at a cost of 
S KMX) for the set. Paper No. I emphasizes the 
short-term resource needs of literacy pro- 
grams and was written for BCEL by Donald 
McCuneand Judy Alamprese under A A ACE 



auspices. Paper No. 2 emphasizes long-term 
development needs in the field and was writ- 
ten by David Harman. Columbia University. 
Please send your written order with a check 
payable to BCEL. 

• Pioneers and New Frontiers is a BCEL pa- 
per on the role of volunteers in combating il- 
literacy. Written by Dianne Kangisser, 
former Executive Director of Literacy Vol- 
unteers of New York City, it traces the history 
of volunteerism in the literacy field, dis- 
cusses the current role of volunteers and the 
voluntary agencies in the national effort to 
overcome illiteracy, and assesses the poten- 
tial and the limits of volunteerism as a solu- 
tion for the future. A foreword provides 
practical advice to business on how to help 
voluntary programs and programs that use 
volunteers. Copies will be available at $4.50 
each in May. Please order in writing and en- 
close a check payable to BCEL. 



BCEL Directors 



The Business Council for Effective 
Literacy is a publicly-supported foun- 
dation established to foster greater cor- 
porate awareness of adult functional 
illiteracy and to increase business in- 
volvement in the literacy field. BCEL 
officers and staff interact with literacy 
programs and planners around the coun- 
try-continually assessing their activi- 
ties, needs, and problems-so as to 
provide responsible advice to the busi- 
ness community on the opportunities for 
their involvement and funding. BCEL's 
work is carried out largely through a var- 
ied publications and technical assistance 
program. 
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VOLUNTEERS & LITERACY 




During the past 25 years volunteers have be- 
come a significant force in literacy, and to- 
da\ the\ are being asked to play a greatly 
increased role in expanding the nation's lit- 
eracy services. But will they be able to con- 
tribute everything that is expected of them? 
A new BCEL paper. Pioneers and Xcw 
Frontiers . addresses this and other ques- 
tions. Written by Dianne Kangisser. former 
Executive Director of Literacy Volunteers 
of New York City, it traces the history of 
volunteerism in the literacy field, discusses 
the current role and use of volunteers, and 
assesses both the potential and the limits of 
volunteerism as a solution for the future. 
(See p. 8 of this Newsletter for instructions 
on how to order. ) 

The paper examines three overlapping peri- 
ods of literacy volunteerism. The first phase 
— roughly the late I95()'s through the 
I9ft()\ — saw the creation and evolution of 
the two voluntary organizations that today- 
are key forces in the field, Laubach Literacy 
Action and Literacy Volunteers of America. 
The second phase — the I970\ to the early 
I98(Vs — was marked by growth and greater 
diversification of the system of literacy pro- 
vision. A variety of new organizations en- 
tered the field and along with LVA and 
Laubach began to provide adult basic skills 
instruction, most using volunteers in some 
way. Among these were the federal ABE 
program, eommuniu -based organizations, 
correctional and religious organizations, 
and libraries. The report discusses their dif- 
fering approaches to literacy instruction, 
their use of volunteers, the number and kind 
of students they serve, and other aspects of 
their operations. 

CD ^^:ording to Ms. Kangisser this period of 
^I\lv> )ansion and diversification paved the 
h mmip^ y tor a thjrd phasc 0| - vo | unteer j sm u hich 



is evolving now. This phase is distinguish- 
able by four new trends: the growing profes- 
sionalism of the field, changes in the 
make-up of the volunteer pool and a more 
varied use of volunteers, the emergence of 
corporate-sponsored volunteerism. and 
greater cooperation among the various pro- 
vider organizations. The report discusses 
each of these trends in detail. The paper also 
seeks to dispel two persistent myths that 
have gained credence in the l9X()'s. The 
first is that volunteerism is a panacea, that if 
somehow enough volunteers could be re- 
cruited, the illiteracy problem would be 
solved. Ms. Kangisser explains that even if 
the number of volunteers were tripled, this 
national cadre of tutors would not be large 
enough to reach the millions of illiterates in 
need of help. In addition, volunteers have 
less time to donate now than in the past be- 
cause of changing employment patterns — 
with the result that part- and full-time paid 
staff must be used increasingly in roles that 
once were filled by volunteers. A second 
myth is that volunteer programs are prefer- 
able because donated time is cost-free or 
low-cost. The report stresses that while the 
use of volunteers can be cost-effective, vol- 
unteers must nevertheless be recruited, 
trained, supervised, supplied with teaching 
materials, and otherwise "supported," all 
of which is costly. 

Ms. Kangisser concludes that the current 
delivery system is stretched thin and can go 
no further without additional resources. She 
points out that recruiting more volunteers 
will only add to the burden unless the sys- 
tem as a whole receives major new support. 
And she notes that "making headway will 
require an enormous effort from the public 
and private sectors, a commitment of finan- 
cial resources, and a social climate condu- 
cive to educational innovation and 
risk-takinn." ■ 
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by 

Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

It is indeed encouraging to observe specific 
examples of the way the cause of literacy is 
moving forward around this country. I've 
•had the privilege in this past week alone of 
seeing three such examples as I met with 
groups of business people and literacy pro- 
fessionals in Pittsburgh. Newark, and Mid- 
dletow n. Connecticut. In each of those cit- 
ies they were either preparing to launch a 
state or city wide literacy coalition oi to ex- 
pand the scope of one already started. And 1 
w as further encouraged that each of the seg- 
ments of the community so necessary to 
make up a successful coalition was repre- 
sented — government, education, libraries, 
voluntary and community -based organiza- 
tions, and particularly business and indus- 
try, for the latter group is also an indis- 
pensable ingredient for any such coalition. 

Certainly these rapidly developing literacy 
coalitions are heavily dependent on corpo- 
rate financial support, but they also very 
much want and need business people's de- 
termined personal participation in the effort 
and the organizational, planning, commun- 
ication, and management skills they can 
bring to bear. 

The media are another vitally important in- 
gredient in the battle against adult function- 
al illiteracy. They are strongly supporting 
the current Public Awareness campaign, 
and each of the media industries, including 
books, magazines, newspapers, and public 
broadcasting, and also manufacturing and 
printing and paper have been developing 
and implementing their own programs to in- 
crease literacy. Among these efforts are 
those of the Printing Industries of America 
whose activities are profiled on page 7 of 
this issue of our Newsletter. BCEL has in- 
vited the chairmen and executive directors 
of each of the associations to a meeting on 
July I8th to exchange information on their 
present and planned literacy activities and 
to consider ways we could all best cooperate 
to achieve common goals. 
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national Ad Campaign Updats 

The Coalition for Literacy's Ad Council 
campaign continues to make progress: 

• From January to May, 10,156 calls came 
in on the campaign's national 800 number. 
Of these, 7,175 came from potential volun- 
teers, 1,838 came from students interested 
in being tutored, and 48 businesses asked 
for information about how they might help. 
At least half of the top 75 television mar- 
kets, including all three networks, have 
been showing the TV ads. Twenty major 
magazines, including Reader's Digest. 
Time* and Newsweek, have placed ads and 
20 more have pledged to carry them. Ac- 
cording to the Ad Council, newspaper and 
radio support is growing. Based on its long 
experience with running similar campaigns, 
the Council believes that these preliminary 
statistics reflect a very positive trend and 
should improve substantially 

• Warner Communications recently agreed 
to donate $.05 for every New World Dictio- 
nary sold from July to December 1985, gen- 
erating an anticipated revenue of $50,000 
for the campaign. And ih* American News- 
paper Publishers Association has agreed to 
do a special campaign mailing next year 
valued at several thousand dollars. 

• As a form of technical assistance to state 
and local literacy programs, several Coali- 
tion leaflets are available at no cost. They 
include: Basics of Public Relations. How to 
Form a Community Volunteer Literacy Pro- 
gram, One-to-One Tutoring, How to Tutor 
Without Being Part of a Formal Program, 
Utilizing Volunteers in ABE Programs, Tips 
on Fundraising, How to Form a State or Lo- 
cal Literacy Coalition, and Literacy — 
Libraries Can Make It Happen. To obtain 
copies write to the Coalition, c/o Informa- 
tion Center, Box 81826, Lincoln, NE 68501 
or call 1-800-228-8813. 

Updata On Stata Planning 

BCEL reported in January on the status of 
state planning for literacy. Among the many 
developments since then are the following: 

• To complement California's library-based 
campaign (which so far has received $5.1 
million in Library Service & Construction 
Act funding), Governor Deukmejian has 
approved a California Alliance for Literacy. 
"Vhen implemented, the Alliance will serve 

s a voluntary forum for state-wide coordi- 
tation, public awareness, and research. 



• The 36-member Illinois Literacy Council 
is making a special effort to involve the 
state's business community in its activities. 
The Chicago Ad Council will launch a state 
awareness campaign this summer. And 
Governor Thompson recently approved $2 
million in funding for literacy programs not 
eligible for ABE funding. 

• Since being formed in February by Gov- 
ernor Collins, the Kentucky Literacy Com- 
mission has been working with the 
executive branch and the legislature to 
strengthen literacy services in the state. 

• Most of Maryland's 24 counties have de- 
veloped responses to the national awareness 
campaign. Local providers have met regu- 
larly during the past two years under the su- 
pervision of the State Advisory Committee 
for Adult and Continuing Education, which 
Governor Martin has directed to oversee 
adult literacy planning. 

• In mid-May, WQED-TV aired its public- 
awareness documentary about Pittsburgh's 
illiteracy problem. To build on the interest 
generated, WQED and the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Literacy Council sponsored a meet- 
ing in June with business leaders in the City. 

Library Waak ft ontotas Raiding 

The American Library Association joined 
forces with more than 50 national educa- 
tional, social- service, labor, and business 
"partner" organizations to promote good 
reading habits during National Library 
Week, April 14-20. The theme "A Nation of 
Readers" was conveyed via ads in national 
magazines and newspapers, on radio and 
TV news and entertainment programs, and 
in the nationally-syndicated comic strip, 
Nancy. The ALA commissioned a series of 
color posters and bookmarks, for sale at a 
modest charge, which feature popular enter- 
tainers and fictional characters and carry 
messages aimed at both adults and children. 
For details about National Library Week 
contact Elizabeth Stone, Dean Emeritus, 
School of Library and Information Science, 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20064 (202) 635-5085. To order 
posters and other material contact ALA 
Graphics, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 (312) 944-6780, ext. 378 or 235. 

AMERICAN TICKET 

KCET in Los Angeles is developing a na- 
tional television series of 26 half-hour pro- 
grams, called AMERICAN TICKET, that 
will teach basic skills and English-as-a-Sec- 
ond-Language. Designed for persons 15 



years and older, the programs will be geared 
to school dropouts, functionally illiterate 
native speakers, and immigrants with poor 
English-speaking skills. Using a magazine 
format and entertaining story lines, the se- 
ries will explore various aspects of Ameri- 
can culture while focusing on basic 
language and life-coping skills, employ- 
ment and job advancement skills, and moti- 
vating viewers to pursue further education. 
To increase the series' impact, KCET is 
planning an extensive community outreach 
effort to involve educational institutions, 
employers, and other groups. The station 
will produce guides for teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as video and audio cassettes 
for use in the home, school, and workplace. 
Funding is needed for production costs. To 
help, contact Bonnie Oliver, KCET, 4401 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90027 
(213)667-9497. 

Learning From The Navy 

The National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science is working with the 
Department of Defense and local libraries 
to apply to civilian basic skills programs a 
pioneering computer-assisted reading ap- 
proach developed for low-reading level na- 
val recruits by the Navy Personnel Research 
and Development Center. The project is op- 
erating under the federal "technology trans- 
fer" law which provides that the findings 
produced by any federally-supported R&D 
center be applied in the public sector. The 
CAI program, conducted at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore and the Mary H. 
Weir Library in Weirton, West Virginia, has 
proved highly effective and is being evalu- 
ated for still furtht/ development by Carne- 
gie Mellon University. For more 
information contact Christina Carr Young, 
NCLIS, Suite 3122, GSA ROB #3, 7th and 
D Streets, S.W, Washington, D.C. 20024 
(202)382-0840. 

Chicago Forums 

To focus attention on Chicago's adult illiter- 
acy problem, the City Colleges of Chicago 
recently sponsored a series of literacy fo- 
rums for the general public. The forums, 
featuring speakers from Chicago busi- 
nesses, educational agencies, and local and 
state governments, stress the need for vol- 
unteers and publicize the range of programs 
available to teach adults to read, including 
free classses at the City Colleges. "Literacy 
is a team effort," says Peyton Hutchison, 
Executive Director of the Colleges' Liter- 
acy Project. "No one organization can do it 
alone. The forums are an excellent way of 
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getting information out to the public, but 
we need a lot more work." Next year the 
forums will be expanded and held in 
churches, housing projects, and other com- 
munity-based organizations. For more in- 
formation contact Peyton Hutchison, City 
Colleges of Chicago, 185 N. Wabash, Suite 
I1I9, Chicago, IL 60601 (312) 726-5938. 

legislation For Basic Skills In Prisons 

A bill introduced on May 22nd by Senator 
Arlen Specter (S.1190) calls for legislation 
requiring the States to assure that prisoners 
serving a term of two years or more be 
trained in the basic skills as well as a mar- 
ketable job skill as a condition of parole. 

V isual Aids 

j A growing variety of videotapes and films 
I are available to the literacy and business 
communities, mostly for use in public 
awareness activities but occasionally pro- 
viding instructional guidance. Two exam- 
ples follow: 

• Teaching Adults to Read consists of four 
20-minutc segments. One shows students 
talking about their experiences as functional 
illiterates; the others show the instructional 
techniques being used by tutors in Project 
Read classes. Purchase price S150-S350 de- 
pending on number of segments ordered 
and type of format. Contact Project Read. 

| San Francisco Public Library, Civic Center. 

\ San Francisco. CA 94102 (415) 621-7323. 

: • The Shame of a Suti'on is a half-hour pre- 

1 sentation of student and staff testimonials 

. on adult illiteracy. Purchase price $375 (dis- 
counted 50 percent for nonprofit groups*: 

• one-day rental S95. Contact King Arthur 
i Productions. 1278 Glenneyre, Suite 1054. 
i Laguna Beach. CA 92651 (714) 494-2004. 

! Promoting Literacy In Cleveland 

! BCEL recently reported that a project at 
j Cuyahoga Community College has been 
i working on a plan to strengthen literacy 
services in Cleveland. A committee of 37 
j business executives, lawyers, judges, edu- 
cators, health and human service profes- 
| sionals. and labor and religious leaders has 

• visited local literacy programs and inter- 
viewed hundreds of individuals. Its newly- 
published report. A Commitment to 

'. Literacy, proposes a model program and 
calls, among other things, for the creation 
of a local Coalition for Literacy to promote 
public awareness « help set priorities for 
Q unity action, and identify possible 
- R IC 1 ^ s()urces * or programs in the area. A 
sassa^l the report is available at no cost 



from Lily Kliot, Cuyahoga Community 
College, 1240 Sumner Court, Cleveland, 
OH 44115 (216) 348-8958. 

New Funds For literacy Among The Elderly 

Under Title IV of the Older Americans Act, 
funds have been made available for demon- 
stration projects to improve basic skills 
services for older Americans. Open to local 
providers through their State Agencies on 
Aging, the program provides grants of up to 
$45,000, where at least 25 percent of the 
project costs come from non-federal 
sources. Preference is given to projects with 
a commitment beyond the 25 percent mini- 
mum as well as plans to obtain private-sec- 
tor support. Proposals are due in the 
Regional Offices by July 15 for the 
$450,000 available this fiscal year. Addi- 
tional funding may be provided in subse- 
quent years, but the Administration on the 
Aging has as yet made no future commit- 
ment. For more information local programs 
should contact their State Agencies on 
Aging while the latter should contact their 
Regional Program Director on Aging, Re- 
gional Health and Human Services Office. 



BASIC SKILLS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 

Although BCEL's work is focused on func- 
tional illiteracy among adults, many good 
activities for improving the basic skills of 
youth also come to our attention and may be 
of interest to our readers. Following are 
three such programs. 

The American Reading Council, founded in 
1976. supports a variety of projects to help 
youngsters learn to read. Last year the 
Council launched a national school library 
campaign to bring renewed attention to li- 
braries as a long-neglected source of read- 
ing material for children. The Council also 
has created two successful demonstration 
programs that it hopes to replicate nation- 
ally. The Friendly Place (El Sitio Simpati- 
co). a community learning center in East 
Harlem, features a paperback library and 
low-cost bookstore, a preschool program 
for children and their parents, and many 
special-interest clubs. Youngsters who 
come on released time from neighboring el- 
ementary schools to the Book and Game 
Club have made significant gains in their 
standardized math test scores. (The Book 
and Game Club's manual is available from 
the Reading Council.) The Council's First 



Reading Program trains New York City 
school teachers to encourage children aged 
3-6 to learn to read with enjoyment and en- 
thusiasm. Based on research by Piaget and 
others, the program draws on the children's 
own personal experiences to motivate them 
and gives them a wide exposure to chil- 
dren's literature. 

Reading is Fundamental, established in 
1966, works to prevent children from join- 
ing the ranks of the illiterate by motivating 
them to read through a nationwide grass- 
roots network of local book distribution 
projects. Children choose books to take 
home, read, and keep at no cost to them or 
their families. RIF projects involve parents, 
educators, librarians, business and civic 
leaders, and provide year-round preschool 
through higl. school reading activities. To 
date. RIF has put more than 65 million 
books into American homes. RIF also spon- 
sors workshops for parents, public service 
campaigns, and annual events such as 
"Reading is Fun" week. 

Established in 1984, San Antonio Youth Lit- 
eracy (SAYL) is an organization of business 
and community leaders working with the 
schools to reduce the number of function- 
ally illiterate high school students in the 
area. Among SAYL's objectives are to cre- 
ate an awareness in the school system of op- 
portunities for self-development and to 
design programs that provide both the envi- 
ronment and motivation to develop good 
basic skills. SAYL believes that communi- 
cation skills are as important to functioning 
as reading, writing, and math, and gives 
special emphasis to this aspect of develop- 
ment and to "hands-on" learning. To illus- 
trate, in one project 12 students from 
Edgewood High School produced a short 
film about life in San Antonio. They were 
given six weeks of on-the-job experience at 
participating businesses and three weeks of 
film production training at the Learning 
About Learning Education Foundation. 
They learned to use video equipment and 
still cameras, as well as how to interview 
people and how to present their ideas before 
a group. SAYL already enrolls some 300 
students, most of whom are involved in 
similar projects. 

(For more information about these programs con- 
tact: Julia Palmer, American Reading Council, 20 
West 40th Street. New York, NY 10018 (212) 730- 
0786; Ruth Graves, Reading is Fundamental. Suite 
500, 600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington. 
D.C. 20560 (202) 287-3371; and SAYL, c/o Harriet 
Marmon, Price Waterhouse, One Riverwalk Place, 
Suite 900, San Antonio, TX 78205 (512) 226-7700.) 
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THE CASE FOR COMPUTERS 

As computers come into widespread use in 
education, from kindergarten to the univer- 
sity, their role in adult basic education de- 
mands attention. Given the large gap be- 
tween the millions of adults in need of basic 
literacy skills and the shortage of teachers, 
tutors, and funds to serve them, the poten- 
tial of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) 
clearly needs to be explored. Can com- 
puters help to reduce the gap? If so, how? To 
what extent are they currently being used in 
adult basic skills programs? For what pur- 
poses? With what success? If adult basic ed- 
ucation were "computerized," could we af- 
fect more people more quickly at equal or 
lower cost ? 

BCEL thought it timely to begin looking at 
these questions, especially as scattered re- 
ports from literacy providers relate strong 
positive experiences with the use of com- 
puters. To be sure, problems abound in the 
field, but the initial ev idence does suggest 
that there is a potent, highly significant role 
for computers in addressing the distinct 
needs of adult illiterates. 

The Merits 

Holding IWit. Computers are more than just an- 
other tool in the repertoire of instructional technolo- 
gies. For many users they have a compelling fasci- 
nation — a "holding power" that makes it difficult 
to put them aside. Teachers report that children 
compete for access to them, often staying hours af- 
ter school to use them. Literacy workers tell of el- 
derly women climbing flights of stairs at a center to 
practice on them. The appeal of computers is in- 
creasing student participation and motivating stu- 
dents to stay with instruction. 

Posit i\e Learning Ktuironment. For adult non-lit- 
erates especially, the computer provides a mode of 
teaming that is untarnished by childlike overtones 
or the failures associated with their traditional 
school experiences. The most dramatic results have 
been with people who have been defeated by other 

l methods and who thus believed that they could not 

j read, write, or learn. 

! Learning \hout Computers. Adults who learn basic 
skills on a computer also learn in the process about 
computers. The operational techniques absorbed as 
a by-product of instruction become in themselves 
marketable skills. These adults stand a better 
change of competing for entry-level word processing 
jobs and job-training programs. 

Knhancinu Teacher l'rnductmt\. Computers can 
boost teacher productivity in two ways: by improv- 
ing the ratio of teachers to students and by perform- 
ing management chores. When students work on 
omputers by themselves, supplementing work 
jven by teachers, teachers are freed to serve more 
tudentsand to address the students' personal needs 
.nd concerns. With the use of computer-managed 



instruction (CMI), teachers are twice freed: testing, 
diagnosing, placing students at appropriate levels of 
instruction, tracking progress, and record-keeping 
are time-consuming chores efficiently performed by 
the machines. 

Instructional Kffectiveness. Another characteristic 
of the computer is its ability to engender intense 
concentration. As interactive instruments requiring 
response by the user, computers produce a high level 
of task management and they increase attention 
span. They also provide individualization, self-pac- 
ing, and patience. Their capacity to store and re- 
trieve information permits students to interact with 
material geared to their greatly varied individual 
levels and rates of speed, and to receive instant feed- 
back. Computers also can repeat the same question 
endlessly, react without impatience or irritation, 
and provide the privacy that protects from embar- 
rassment. These features are especially important 
for illiterate adults. Finally, CAI programs can offer 
instruction that otherwise would not be feasible. 
Combined with interactive videodiscs, for example, 
they can bring reality to the learning situation. 
Real-life images and sound can be added to. the 
courseware, making it possible to incorporate vivid 
examples that show how things being learned fit in- 
to the daily lives of students. 

RvdiK-ini! \ttrition. Drop-out rates often reflect 
scheduling conflicts due to job and family duties. 
With computers available for a portion of the pro- 
gram, rigid scheduling can be eased. If a tutor 
misses a session or a student has extra time, the stu- 
dent can drop by the literacy center and work inde- 
pendently. This flexibility even makes it possible to 
offer instruction in locations where teachers are not 
available at all. 



Notable Models 



A prime example embodying man; of these ele- 
ments is ABLE, the Adult Basic Literacy/Education 
program of North Carolina's Central Piedmont 
Community College. ABLE uses a total of 32 micro- 
computers at four off-campus learning centers. One 
is in a shopping mall, another in a neighborhood 
center, and still another in a mobile van serving 
church and prison populations. Now in its third 
year, ABLE has served 1,300 persons. The comput- 
erized core curriculum in reading and math rests on 
the PLATO Basic Skills Learning System developed 
by Control Data Corporation and the University of 
Illinois. The curriculum is supplemented by Apple 
software, print and other media, and work with 
teachers and tutors. For students at the fourth to 
eighth-grade reading levels, the computer software 
constitutes 80 percent of the total instructional 
package. At these levels, the teacher acts as a guide, 
facilitating the student's progress through the CAI 
program. At zero to fourth-grade levels, the weight 
is on one-to-one tutoring, with the CAI component 
used for about one-third of the program. 

The results show a clear advantage over the tradi- 
tional classroom or tutoring situation. ABLE stu- 
dents advance an entire reading grade-level in 20 
hours. In contrast, it takes 150 hours to achieve this 
in conventional %dult basic eduction classes at 
North Carolina's community colleges. "Beyond the 
actual time saved," notes Central Piedmont's presi- 
dent. Dr. Richard Hagemayer, "consider what it 
means in terms of incentive. If you're 35 years old 
with two children, reading at a fourth-grade level, 
to put in 150 hours you've got to go to a traditional 
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class two nights a week, two hours a night, for 37 
weeks. And if you want to qualify for a job training 
program that requires an eighth-grade reading lev- 
el, you'd have to go for three years. Compare that 
with 60 hours." 

ABLE administrators credit the success of the 
achievement rate to the individualization of the pro- 
gram and the intense concentration evoked among 
students working on the computers. 

Another notable model is the U.S. Navy's Wisher- 
Duffy system, currently being tested at a number of 
civilian sites, among them the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary in Baltimore, Maryland, and the Mary H. 
Weir Library in Weirton, West Virginia. (See News 
In Brief item. Learning From The Navy.) This sys- 
tem, developed for the navy by cognitive psycholo- 
gists Robert Wisher and Thomas Duffy, is based on 
information-processing theories that evolved from 
research in the 1970s on the nature of the reading 
process. It improves on presently-available software 
in significant ways, and has been validated with 
low-literate naval recruits reading below a sixth- 
grade level. The recruits improved their reading 
comprehension in half the time and their vocabu- 
lary scores in one-third the time as those conven- 
tionally taught, and they retained what they learned 
about twice as well. 

An important pioneering feature of the system is 
that it enables instructional personnel with no prior 
knowledge of computers and with a minimum of 
training to design CAI programs tailored to individ- 
ual student interests and needs. The "content sensi- 
tive" system allows the teacher or tutor to feed the 
computer any material, in whatever language they 
please, by simply typing it on the keyboard. In this 
way the lesson can be tailored to a particular subject 
of interest to the student — i.e. current events, ca- 
reer or health information, or sports. The lesson can 
be scaled up or down by using simple or difficult 
words and shorter or longer sentences. The material 
is then converted by the computer into a series of 
exercises which require the student to interact with 
the step-by-step elements of the reading process. 

A major objective of the two library projects is to test 
the attitudes of librarians and tutors as well as their 
ability to master the system. After a half dozen ori- 
entation sessions totaling 15 hours, library staffs 
and volunteer tutors, all new to computers, were 
able to produce their own specifically-targeted pro- 
grams. The subjects include money management. 
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vocational information, income taxes, driver educa- 
tion, and consumer affairs. Extensive evaluations 
and further development are being conducted by Dr. 
Duffy at Carnegie Mellon University. 



Extent (MCiU Use 

The extent to which CAI has penetrated the adult 
basic education community is unknown. No data 
have been systematically collected and there is no 
central communications network. Fragments of in- 
formation point to great variation from one literacy- 
providing sector to another. These range from the 
virtually non-existent use of technology among the 
voluntary providers to a very limited use by correc- 
tions, job training, and state ABE programs, to the 
military at the top. Some random examples follow: 

• In 1980, more than $70 million was spent by the 
military for basic skills education and training, with 
a significant portion for CAI. According to l°84 De- 
partment of Defense figures, one-third of all new 
recruits read at or below the eighth-grade level. 
These enlistees have to digest information that will 
enable them to operate and maintain sophisticated, 
costly, and dangerous equipment. It is no surprise, 
then, that the military is the most advanced in soft- 
ware and systems development. 

• In the correctional system, a 1981 Ford Founda- 
tion study found that computer-related learning ex- 
periences were available to some 40 of the nation's 
600 federal and state prisons. The number is 
thought to have grown substantially since then. To 
gather solid data, the Correctional Education Asso- 
ciation is about to launch a $200,000 survey of the 
nations prisons to determine the extent and nature 
of computer instructional uses. In addition, between 
1984 and 198S, some $1 million in grants to IS states 
will have been made by the National Institute of 
Corrections to enhance or develop such programs. 

• In St. Paul, Minnesota, a $1.3 million community 
CAI program was opened in a walk-in storefront 
earlier this year. Called TLC for Technology Liter- 
acy Center, the program is funded by a consortium 
of foundations and the St. Paul Public Schools. 

| Among its goals are to train educators and to con- 
I duct research on applying the technology to basic 
literacy instruction. 

• Under Section 310 of the Adult Education Act, 
states are required to spend at least 10 percent of 
their federal ABE funds for innovative efforts. A re- 
view of these activities reveals that in 1984 and 198S, 
only 17 and 23 states respectively sponsored com- 
puter-related basic skills projects. CAI projects 

' made up less than IS percent of all pilot programs 
funded. The 1983 and 1984 expenditures for such 
| CAI efforts was less than $250,000 a year. This sum 
I increased in 1985 to over $650,000. and brought 
| with it a shift in emphasis from computer-assisted to 
computer-managed instruction. Fortunately, these 
negligible ABE figures do not reveal the entire story. 
| A few states have moved toward more extensive 
; CAI for adult basic skills. Massachusetts, for exam- 
I pie, has a statewide plan to introduce computers in- 
j to its ABE program, and more than half of ABE's 
j learning centers already have them. Other more ad- 
| vanced states are Florida, New York, and the four- 
| state Northwest Consortium of Oregon. Washing- 
1 Idaho, and Alaska. In California, Illinois, and 
PQ i ^ > ligan computer technology is part of the adult 
1 ly v> : education scene but the prevailing use has 
h um™™? , for instructional management. 



With so few overall facts available on the state of the 
art, BCEL consulted experts in the field and asked 
them to estimate the total extent of CAI usage for 
basic skills instruction among all literacy providers 
in the nation. On a scale of one to ten, not a single 
response exceeded two. 

Issues For The Future 

What elements impede the wider use of computers 
to teach adult basic skills? 

Hardware. Access to hardware is not the serious 
barrier that might be supposed. Microcomputers are 
quickly becoming commonplace in American socie- 
ty. Their growth in the public schools has been ex- 
plosive, doubling annually since 1981. Of 700 school 
administrators recently surveyed, 94 percent re- 
ported that their students had access to school com- 
puters. (Apple had a commanding lead as of 1983 
with 49 percent of the school market; Radio Shack 
at 21 percent and Commodore at 15 percent were the 
next most popular.) Hardware prices have fallen 
dramatically. A microcomputer and printer can be 
bought today for $700 to $1,000 and the median 
price for a program is presently around $43. Manu- 
facturers, vying for superior position, have donated 
thousands of machines to school districts, with a 
market value in the millions of dollars. Some ob- 
servers believe the razor/razor-blade principle may 
soon apply: manufacturers may give the machines 
away in order to sell the software. 

This does not mean that access is universal. Many 
populations are still deprived of the opportunity to 
use computers, especially disadvantaged groups. 
But this problem can be overcome if there is a will to 
do so. The Houston Independent School District, 
for example, runs a program called "Computers 
Can/' which lends for home use 4,500 school com- 
puters and then trains parents in their use. The tar- 
get populations are economically disadvantaged. 
Another Houston project, "Compu-Buy," lets par- 
ents buy the machines at district-negotiated bulk 
prices and provides a lending library of educational 
software. The district also cooperates with the local 
college ABE program, providing adults with night- 
time access to its computers. In another example, 
the Boston Computer Access Council — comprised 
of representatives from business, education, ABE, 
job training, and the handicapped — meets monthly 
to explore ways to facilitate access to the thousands 
of computers in the city for disadvantaged citizens. 
The Houston and Boston approaches can easily be 
adapted elsewhere. And libraries and community 
organizations have by their nature a capacity to 
make both computers and computer services avail- 
able to neighborhood residents. 

Software. Far more difficult is the problem of quali- 
ty software. It is a well known axiom that computers 
are only as good as the programs that feed them. 
According to EPIE, the Columbia University Edu- 
cational Products Information Exchange (which 
evaluates computer programs for the schools), 60 
percent of educational software "is not worth the 
money." (It is estimated that $20 million was spent 
by the schools in 1983 for software, with another 
$U0 million spent on educational software for the 
home. ) Most of the material fails to exploit the com- 
puters capacity to develop problem-solving and in- 
dependent reasoning skills in the user. Drill and 
practice programs, for instance, make up half the 
inventory, and tutorials another quarter. These 
serve a useful purpose for adults learning basic 
skills, but they do little to foster independence of 



thought. Simulations and the higher order problem- 
solving programs represent less than a fifth of the 
inventory. 

More to the point, there are virtually no programs 
available that have been designed specifically for 
adult basic education students. PLATO'S is the only 
comprehensive basic skills cirriculum designed for 
adults, yet even it is not geared to mature persons 
and their daily lives. The content was designed 
chiefly for 16-21 year olds and most adult students 
are much older. The average age of students in the 
ABLE program is 36. Moreover, a third-grade read* 
ing level is required to use PLATO at all, and many 
adults have a lower level of achievement. 

Throughout the field the critical need for appropri- 
ate software is stressed over and over again. But 
program development is extremely costly, and soft- 
ware publishers are either uninformed about the 
size of the adult basic education market or not will- 
ing to risk the investment. 

It should be noted that Senator Albert Gore has in- 
troduced into Congress a bill calling for establish- 
ment of a $150 million revoking fund to support 
venture capital organizations in developing educa- 
tional software. It is to be hoped that where the fo- 
cus is on adult basic skills, researchers, literacy pro- 
viders, and the software developers will come 
together to plan needed curricula. 

Other Barriers. The other main elements that im- 
pede forward movement have to do with prevailing 
attitudes among educators, lack of training, and 
poor patterns of communication. Educators are his- 
torically resistant to adopting new techniques, and 
the idea of computers for adult basic skills is not yet 
sufficiently included in their thinking. Beyond that, 
professionals need training to be able to work with 
computers and feel comfortable with them, to evalu- 
ate and select software, and to articulate computers 
with the rest of their instructional program. And 
volunteers, too, must be involved in these activities. 
Furthermore, the lack of a central communications 
network for gathering information about computers 
in basic skills and for sharing experience leaves 
practitioners isolated and without support for im- 
proving current programs or developing new ones. 

The problem of adult illiteracy is too massive to be 
solvable in traditional w^s alone. Most experts 
agree that to sharply increase the numbers of adults 
being instructed, as well as to achieve economies of 
scale in the long run, the use of computers and other 
technology will be vital. Thus it behooves those in- 
terested in advancing adult literacy in the U.S. to 
investigate further and seek avenues for promoting 
the greater use of computers. And it should be kept 
in mind that as computers become more commonly 
used in adult basic education a goal should be to 
assure that persons most in need of educational help 
have access to them. Otherwise, the gap between the 
"knows" and "know-nots" will be enlarged. 

As a next step in exploring some of the issues only 
touched on in this article, an invitational conference 
is now being planned that will bring together liter- 
acy practitioners in the U.S. who have experience 
using computers in their programs. The conference, 
tentatively scheduled for the fall, will be sponsored 
by the Gannett Foundation with the participation of 
BCEL, B. Dalton Bookseller, and others. BCEL it- 
self is planning a full-length monograph on com- 
puters and adult basic skills to be available by the 
end of the year. 
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More and more high school graduates are so 
deficient in their basic skills that they are 
not likeh to succeed in college courses 
\\ ithout special assistance. Students' lack of 
proficiency in basic skills. long know n to be 
a concern for black and community col- 
leges, is now a problem also facing even the 
most highly selective institutions. In fact, 
this problem has become so serious that the 
very survival of colleges and universities 
may depend on how the\ respond to it. 

These are among the conclusions of a I984 
national studv Collvw Responses to Low- 
Achieving Students. b\ three scholars at the 
L niversit\ of Texas in Austin — Professor 
John Roucche. Director of the Community 
College Leadership Program. George 
Baker. Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment oi Educational Administration, and 
Suannc Roucche. Senior Lecturer in the De- 
partment. This report has just received the 
I985 Distinguished Research Publication 
Award from the Council of Universities & 
Colleges. Building on a I977 study 
(Roucche & Snow, ) which reported on the 
services that some 300 colleges offer their 
high-risk students, the authors surveyed in- 
stitutions of higher education in the L .S. to 
determine the extent of illiteracy among 
their students, how ihc\ are responding to 
the crisis, and what common elements work 
best in preparing their entering students for 
col lege -level work. Some 2. 508 surveys 
were mailed \\ ith an overall response rate of 
58 percent. 

The study divides academic institutions into 
five basic types; research universities, doc- 
toral-degree-granting universities, compre- 
hensive colleges and universities, liberal 
„ts colleges, and community colleges. In 
ch category, the institutions reported that 
Hey provide some basic skills courses and 



services. However, the extent of their assist- 
ance varies greatly, depending on how se- 
vere a problem exists at particular institu- 
tions, Not surprisingly, public institutions, 
community colleges, and inner-city institu- 
tions have a higher student illiteracy rate 
than other types and thus provide the most 
assistance, But one of the most significant 
findings of the study is that the majority 
of private and highly-selective institutions 
reported a major basic skills problem 
among their students and many are offering 
some kind of special program to deal with 
the problem. For example. 67 percent of 
private institutions reported having basic 
skills courses for low-achieving students 
and 62 percent offer counseling and other 
support services. 

One of the report's main sections deals u ith 
how the various institutions have organized 
their delivery of basic skills. For example, 
how are students' skills assessed? How are 
the institutions' programs staffed? How are 
curricula designed? What instructional 
processes are used? Among other things, 
the survey found that with the exception of 
the major research universities, basic skills 
courses are most often offered within par- 
ticular departmental disciplines. Moreover, 
the majority of institutions use full- and 
part-time paid instructors and counselors 
and 57 percent offer orientation activities. 
More appear to be awarding credit for com- 
pletion of basic skills courses and to be ap- 
plying that credit toward degree require- 
ments than was the case in I977. And about 



half now use some form of diagnostic and 
exit testing, and an instructional approach 
where student learning can be self-paced. 

According to the authors, for college basic 
skills programs to b^effective. six ingredi- 
ents are essential: Written policies and pro- 
cedures must be clearly formulated; 
students" learning needs must be assessed 
and identified: learning goals must be speci- 
fied; programs must be designed to meet 
those goals; instructors and counselors must 
be properly trained; and programs must be 
evaluated carefully to determine their effec- 
tiveness. While there are exceptions, most 
programs are weak in these critical areas or 
lack such elements altogether. 

It is important to note that all categories of 
institutions reported plans to increase their 
basic skills programs and services as well as 
to improve program evaluation and reten- 
tion. But at at the same time they fear a de- 
crease in the administrative, professional, 
and counseling positions needed to support 
these activities. The authors stress that col- 
leges and universities cannot wait for high 
schools to improve the basic skills of their 
graduates. They see an immediate need for 
higher education institutions to recognize 
their responsibility to accommodate the 
needs of low-achieving students, who, de- 
spite their basic skills deficit, can succeed 
in college with the right kind of help. 

(The report is available at $26.25. including a 5 per- 
cent shipping charge, from HBJ Media Systems 
Corporation. 6277 Sea Harbor Drive. Orlando, FL 
32887(305)345-3434.) 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

GANNETT FOUNDATION 

As part of its 50th anniversary activities, 
the Gannett Foundation has announced a 
new grant program. S200.000 has been ear- 
marked during I985 for literary programs 
serving the 89 communities where the Gan- 
nett Company has operations. Half of this 
sum will go to local LVA affiliates and half 
to other provider organizations including 
Laubach. CBOs. libraries, correctional pro- 
grams, and job-training programs which in- 
clude basic skills. One-time grants of up to 
$10,000 are available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Applications can be obtained 
from local Gannett chief executive officers 



or from the LVA and Laubach national 
offices in Syracuse. 

An additional $100,000 will be used to sup- 
port the development of computer-assisted 
adult basic skills programs and to develop 
projects in which newspapers are used as an 
instructional tool. As a first step in the com- 
puter area, a 1985 conference is being 
planned to convene representatives from 
national literacy groups, computer com- 
panies, and already-operating computer- 
assisted programs. 

Independently of this new grant program, 
since 1980 the Foundation has granted some 
$300,000 for adult literacv programs. One 
grant of $75,000 supported a computer-as- 
sisted program in Forrest County. Missis- 
sippi, called Project HELP, in which adult 
family members work to improve their ba- 
sic skills and in the process increase the mo- 
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tivation of their children and other family 
members to learn. And between 1980 and 
1984, Literacy Volunteers of America re- 
ceived nearly $100,000 to prepare and dis- 
tribute a manual which guides tutors in the 
use of newspapers for instruction. 

The Foundation was established in 1938 by 
the Gannett Company's founder, Frank 
Gannett. In 1984 its grants and program-re- 
lated actions totalled over $14 million, pro- 
moting at the local and national levels 
journalism education, volunteerism, and 
other cultural and social activities including 
adult literacy. 

(For more information contact Christy Bulkeley, 
Vice President, Gannett Foundation, Lincoln Tow- 
er, Rochester, NY 14514 (716) 262-3315.) 

PRINTING INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 

The Printing Industries of America. Inc. is 
an umbrella association made up of firms 



representing the full spectrum of print and 
print-related industries in North America, 
including equipment manufacturers, ink 
producers, compositors, printers, binders, 
and others. With from 12,000 to 15,000 
member firms represented — many of 
which are small shops and neighborhood 
businesses — PlA's membership reaches in- 
to almost every American community. 

Recognizing the connection between liter- 
acy and the print industry, PIA recently ap- 
proved a plan to increase the involvement of 
its member companies in the adult literacy 
issue. Developed by Marcia Horn, PIA's 
Vice President for Communications, the 
plan includes two immediate steps: estab- 
lishing a committee to plan and develop a 
financial base for PlAs literacy work, and 
instituting a literacy awareness campaign 
among PIA members via the industry-wide 
newsletter, meetings, and other activities. 



From these initial steps would grow further 
PIA involvement at the national association 
level and among local affiliated companies, 
including grants to literacy programs at all 
levels. In-kind assistance may also be pro- 
vided, including printing of instructional 
materials, meeting space, development of 
promotional material, management and fi- 
nancial advice, and volunteer tutoring. PIA 
members also will be asked to serve as ad- 
vocates for the literacy cause by speaking 
out on the issue in trade meetings, joining 
literacy planning bodies, and providing ad- 
vocacy print materials. By becoming in- 
volved in such activities member compa- 
nies would be contributing to an important 
social cause while increasing their own visi- 
bility in the community. 

(For further information about the PIA effort, con* 
tact Marcia Horn, Vice President for Communica- 
tions, PIA, 1730 N. Lvnn Street, Arlington, VA 
22209(703) 841-8155.) 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



GRANTS AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

The American Can Company gave recent funding to Pro- 
jectiEARN in Cleveland. American Greetings Corporation 

provided printing services to the program, which also gets sup- 
port from other Ohio-based companies. 

Anheuser-Busch Companies recently made a grant of 
$26,000 to SER-Jobs for Progress, a network of training cen- 
ters which provides vocational and basic skills instruction in 
Hispanic and other communities nationwide. 

On April 20. AT4T hosted the annual conference of Literacy 
Volunteers of New Jersey at its corporate headquarters. 
McGraw-Hill is represented on LV-NJ's board and hosted a 
partnership seminar at which tutors and program staff dis- 
cussed the opportunities for collaboration with private and 
public-sector resources in local communities. Westinghouso 
Elevator Company hosted a similar partnership seminar in 
LV-NJ's northern region, and Allied Corporation provided 
space for a program management seminar for northern New 
Jersey literacy groups. John Wanamaker provided space in 
its shopping mall for a dinner honoring LVs tutors. 

Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania and the UPS 
Foundation were among the sponsors of a four-day literacy 
conference held in May at the University of Pennsylvania. Or- 
ganized by the University's Literacy Research Center, the con- 
ference assembled literacy researchers and practitioners from 
industrialized and non-industrialized nations for the purpose of 
sharing information and charting new directions in research. 

Century Plaza Theatres rewards the efforts of adults in the 
Decatur. Alabama ABE program with free theater passes to 
those with exemplary class attendance. 

Doubieday has been contributing to Literacy Volunteers of 
New York City lor several years, and recently donated 1,000 
books to Reading is Fundamental. Doubledays HlHerale Ameri- 
~q 'onathan Kozol, is being promoted in part through liter- 
^ y rdinating bodies around the country. 

Education Foundation, IBM, The Hewlett Foun- 
dation, me Annonlorf Foundation, McGraw-Hill, 



New York Telephone, Chicago Tribune Charities, Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust, Tandy Corporation, and Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust are among the companies presently 
funding the Business Council for Effective Literacy, with grants 
ranging from $1,000 to $50,000. 

The Los Angeles Times has granted $5,000 to the Wash- 
ington Education Project, which arranges for college students 
to serve (for college credit) as reading tutors for adults and 
children across the country. 

Random House is providing instructional software to Volun- 
teers of America for use in its computer-assisted literacy pro- 
ject. The project involves retired Americans who volunteer to 
help literacy programs in some 30 cities under the supervision 
of the American Association of Retired Persons. 

The Reader's Digest Foundation covered the printing 
costs of the March 1985 issue of "The Reader," LVA's national 
newsletter. 

Southwest Booksellers Association has for the past five 
years contributed to libraries participating in Project LIFT. Lit- 
eracy Instruction tor Texans. 

Time, Inc. recently donated $8,000 to the Association for 
Community-Based Education to help strengthen the literacy 
services of ACBE member institutions and CBOs in general. 

Waldman Graphics in Pennsauken, New Jersey recently 
conducted a literacy awareness campaign among its employ- 
ees, with the result that $800 was donated by some 75 employ- 
ees to the local Focus on Literacy program. 

Young and Rubicam donated staff to help Literacy Volun- 
teers of America prepare a brochure to inform corporate leaders 
of its major fund development endowment campaign. 



PLANNING, AWARENESS, RESEARCH 



The American Newspapers Publishers Association is 

making literacy a higher priority. A group of publishers. News- 
paper in Education directors, and literacy representatives met 
recently to identify ways that individual newspapers can help. 
In the June 1985 issue of Presstime, the Chairman and CEO of 
ANPA urged members to create employee volunteer tutoring 
programs, run Ad Council public awareness ads, organize 



community meetings, create curricula by which nonreaders 
learn to read using their newspapers, and "adopt" adult basic 
skills programs in their communities. 

Belt Telephone Laboratories, IBM, NBC News, The 
Times Mirror Company, United Technologies Corpora* 
tlon, Harper and Row Publishers, and other businesses 
were represented on the Advisory Committee of the Books In 
Our Future project of the Library of Congress. Corporate fund- 
ing for the project came from The New York Times Compa- 
ny Foundation, International Thomson Holdings, 
McGraw-Hill Foundation, Ingram Industries, and 
Book-oMhe-Month Club. 

Publishers Weekly devoted its May 24th issue to the topic of 
adult illiteracy. Articles describe the social and economic ef- 
fects of illiteracy and what the public and private sectors are 
doing about it: BCEL President. Harold W. McGraw, Jr., is inter- 
viewed, and one article highlights what the various regional 
booksellers associations are doing or plan to do about illiteracy 
in their home territories. 



C0MPANY-SP0NS0RE0 PROGRAMS 



CIGNA Corporation has opened a literacy tutoring center in 
its Philadelphia corporate offices. 

McGraw-Hill, Inc. recently implemented an employee vol- 
unteer program at its New York City headquarters in a pilot 
project that later may be replicated in other company loca- 
tions. Literacy Volunteers of New York City, the Fortune Socie- 
ty, and Jobs for Youth provide tutor training on company prem- 
ises and employees have signed up to then assist one of the 
three programs. 

The employees of several members of the Northern Califor- 
nia Booksellers Association are serving as volunteer tutors 
in literacy programs in San Francisco. Member bookstores 
have contributed books to area tutorial programs. 

Scott Paper Company began working last fall with the Dela- 
ware County Literacy Council in Chester, Pennsylvania to pro- 
vide volunteer employees and retirees as adult tutors. The 
program is part of Scott's Employee/Retiree Volunteer Effort 
(SERVE) which uses a computerized clearinghouse system to 
match company volunteers with local nonprofit groups. 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 




skills programs — with grants, planning as- ^^^^H^H 
sistance. and in-kind services. Programs BCEL Directors 
can insert their names and addresses on 
the back flap. The leaflet may also be of 
direct use to state planners and the business 
community. Copies are available at no cost 
for a modest supply, but due to heavy de- 
mand there is a small per-item cost for 
lame orders. 



• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For Notional Action was summa- 
rized in the April issue of BCEL's Newslet- 

i ter. It consists of two working papers on the 
short- and long-term resource needs of the 
adult literacy field, and contains recom- 
mendations for public and private-sector 
action. One was written by Donald McCune 
and Judith Alamnrese under A A ACE: auspi- 
ces; the other by David Harman of Colum- 
bia University, The set of papers is available 
for $10, Please send your written order with 
a check payable to BCEL. 

• Pioneers & Mew Frontiers is summarized 
in this Newsletter. Copies are available at 
$4.50 and should be ordered in writing with 
an accompanying check payable to BCEL. 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet designed primarily as an aid lor local 
literacy programs in their fund-raising ef- 
forts. It gi\es specific suggestions to busi- 
ness on how to help support adult basic 



• BCEL Newsletter: BCEL retains a supply 
of back issues and copies of any issues will 
be provided at no cost for up to 24 and at 
25c per copy thereafter. Newsletters may be 
reproduced in whole or part without per- 
mission but with attribution to BCEL, 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where payment is required, a check must accom- 
pany your order. Prices are all-inclusi\ e: be- 
cause BCEL is nonprofit and tax-exempt, tax need 
not be added. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and 
staff interact with literary programs and 
planners around the country — contin- 
ually assessing their activities, needs, 
and problems — so as to provide respon- 
sible advice to the business community 
on the opportunities for their involve- 
ment and funding. BCEL's work is car- 
ried out largely through a varied publica- 
tions and technical assistance program. 
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The Magazine Publishers Association has 
established a special committee on literacy 
and has made arrangements to give copies of 
magazines returned from newsstands to 
Reading Is Fundamental and other literacy 
programs. 



Business support lor adult literacy is growing Time. Inc. is providing important funding for 
rapidly throughout the country. Nowhere is ihc Laubaeh and Literacy Volunteers of 



this more evident than in the print and print- 
related industries. On July 18 BCEL hosted a 
meeting of the heads of the American Associ- 
ation of Publishers, the American Book- 
sellers Association. American Business 
Publications, the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the American Paper 
Institute, the Book Manufacturers Institute, 
the Magazine Publishers Association, and 
Printing Industries of America. Every one of 
these associations and many of their mem- 
bers have already been showing their con- 
cerns about the adult functional illiteracy 



America national offices, and recently 
launched a national remedial reading pro- 
gram for both adults and children (called 
"Time to Read") which will utilize their 
employees and Time. Inc. magazines and 
other materials for instruction. 

(jrlf 4 - Western Foundation (owner of Simon 
& Schuster and Prentice-Hall book pub- 
lishers) has set aside S5(X).(X)() for grants u: 
literacy organizations in 1986. Bantam 
Books. New American Library, and Warner 
Books have all pledged their help by making 



problem, and the July meeting gave them an a percentage of their book sales available to 



CONNECTIONS 



opportunity to share their experiences. Each 
organization has also been developing an 
industry-wide program to call on the special 
resources of its members in confronting the 
illiteracy problem. 

Outstanding examples of individual corpo- 
rate contributions include the Gannett Foun- 
dation which has pledged $500. 000 in 
literacy grants for the 50th anniversary of the 
Gannett Company. The funds will support 
voluntary literacy programs in communities 
where Gannett has operations as well as 
selected projects to develop the use of com- 
puters, television, and newspapers for basic 
skills instruction. Similarly, the Chicago 
Tribune Charities has taken a leadership role 
in developing general business support for 
literacy programs in Chicago and throughout 
Illinois and has already contributed $70,000 
to area programs. The Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazcuc and the Kansas City Star have initi- 
ated important programs in their home cities. 
And the Las Angeles Tunes has done a major 
study of literacy problems in Southern Cali- 
fornia and is leading the creation ol general 
business support there. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, through its Foundation and its News- 
© ;rs in Education program, is developing a 
miw ide effort, including active use of the 
^§P. ertising Council's public service ads and ual corporations as we!! as their contributions 
the use of newspapers as learning materials, officers and personnel directors. 



ERIC 



literacy programs and by promoting Ad 
Council ads in their books. B. Dalton Book- 
sellc, has an outstanding record, having eom- 
miu.xi $3 million to literacy efforts over a 
four-year period. Dalton is giving grants to 
local literacy programs in those communities 
where it has bookstores, and is providing 
national leadership in a good many aspects of 
the literacy cause. And the American Book- 
sellers Association has been developing a 
project involving a high percentage of its 
member stores under the general slogan 
"Give the Gift of Reading" to encourage 
contributions to local literacy activities. 

Printing Industries of America is adopting a 
major plan. PIA is currently working to 
develop greater awareness among its 12- 
15.000 members and envisions a major 
national grant program. Similarly, the Amer- 
ican Paper Institute is working on a plan to 
involve its members. 

These highK encouraging developments are 
not limited to the print industries alone 
There are increasing signs of involvement 
from the broadcasting, banking, and insur- 
ance industries among others. BCEL will be 
convening meetings of some of these groups 
in the coming months and we are also work 
insi more and more with the CEOs of individ- 




For the past several months, BCEL has been 
developing information about companies 
that are willing to receive funding proposals 
from local, state, and national adult literacy 
programs and organizations. We are pleased 
in this issue of our Newsletter to provide 
information about 32 companies that have 
either already adopted adult literacy as a spe- 
cific area of grant interest or told us they are 
willing to consider proposals from the 
literacy field. 

The information given below has been pre- 
pared in cooperation with company contribu- 
tions officials. In using it, please be aware of 
three general points: First, in most cases liter- 
acy is not a priority at this time; applications 
will have to be reviewed in the context of 
other areas of grant interest. Second, overall 
grant budgets are relatively small in most 
cases and it will be better to determine in 
advance how much can reasonably be re- 
quested. Third, each company has its own 
particular ground-rules regarding eligibility, 
application procedures, the kind of informa- 
tion needed to evaluate a proposal, and the 
form in which information must be submit- 
ted; thus, except where otherwise indicated, 
an initial phone call or letter of inquiry should 
be the first step, (cont'd, on p. 4) 
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27 million 
Americans can t read. 
And guess who 
pays the price. 



£v*ry ye*, functor* Attracy cons 
Afntncen bu&nex bttons. 

8ut your company can fight bKk 
by jo*mq your local co rnm u nity s fight 
aoenst literacy. CaR the Coalition for 
Ueracy at tt»W 1 100 231 1113 

art find out how. 

You may find it's the greatest con* 
sawing measure your company has ever 
taken. 

A literate America 
isacooiimsteeat 



National Ad Campaign & Business 

A main feature of the Coalition for Literacy's 
national adult literacy campaign is the Ad 
Council's appeal to the business community. 
Several print ads (including the one above) 
have been distributed to over 4.000 business 
| and trade publications, and others have been 
i sent to all 1 .700 daily newspapers. By June 
! 1985 (only five months into the campaign) 
, some 501 newspapers had printed one or 
; more ads for an estimated dollar value of 
: $247,430 and by August 9th business press 
i ads had appeared in some 31 major maga- 
j zines for an estimated dollar value of over 
j $110. (XX). (Ads for all media elements of the 
j campaign including television and radio 
! have generated about $8 million in space and 
: time to date.) The Ad Council will shortly 
j begin a new round of production and distri- 
| bution activity, with plans to produce two 
( new business press ads and one new newspa- 
j perad. It will be some months before the new 
ads are ready for distribution and in the 
[ meantime the print media are urged to con- 
j tinue using the present ads. In all of them. 
! businesses wishing to help combat adult illit- 
I eracy are advised to call the Coalition for 
j Literacy on its toll-free number 
j d-800-228-8813) for information on na- 
O tiona! and local activities in need of their sup- 
EI\]Cp ort - BCEL will also be glad to provide 
MMWffimm information and guidance to the business 
j community. 



LITNET. a national computer information 
system developed by the federal Adult Liter- 
acy Initiative, will begin operating this 
month. Designed to increase communication 
among individuals and organizations con- 
cerned with adult literacy. LITNET will pro- 
vide up-to-the-minute data about literacy 
programs and practices, funding sources, 
legislative developments, federal activities, 
business and industry efforts, technology in- 
novations, research and development activi- 
ties, literacy services for special populations, 
and media literacy projects. LITNET ser- 
vices will include 24-hour electronic mail, 
bulletin boards, and computer conferencing. 
The system will incorporate informa- 
tion from local and regional computer net- 
works, including READNET. a project of the 
Mayor's Commission on Literacy in Phila- 
delphia. In order to join LITNET, users must 
have access to a computer terminal equipped 
with an asynchronous 300 or 1200 baud tele- 
phone modem. Basic costs include a one- 
time set-up fee of S25 and user charges 
ranging from $4 to $ 14 an hour depending on 
the time of day, the systems being used, and 
the place from which the call is made. Spe- 
cial rates are available for groups of users. 
For more information contact The Adult Lit- 
eracy Initiative, LITNET, 400 Maryland 
Avenue. S.W., Room 4145, FOB6. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 (202) 472-9020. 



Gannett Computer Conference 

A nationwide network to help literacy groups 
share vital computer-tutoring methods is ex- 
pected to emerge from an invitational confer- 
ence funded by a S62.000 grant from the 
Gannett Foundation. Some 50 literacy pro- 
fessionals from around the nation will attend 
the "Adult Literacy and Computers" confer- 
ence on November 21 and 22 hosted by the 
Technology for Literacy Center of St. Paul. 
Minnesota which is coordinating the event. 
Helping the Center plan the conference is an 
advisory committee including Christy C. 
Bulkeley. Vice President, Gannett Founda- 
tion; Robert Clausen. Director of Commu- 
nity College Instruction, Oregon Department 
of Education: Jean Hammink, Literacy Spe- 
cialist. B. Dalton Bookseller: Ellen Lipp- 
man. Program Coordinator. New York City 
Literacy Assistance Center: and Ruth Wein- 
stock. Consultant, Business Council for Ef- 
fective Literacy. For further information 
contact Terilyn Turner. Manager. Technol- 
ogy for Literacy Center. 580 University Ave- 
nue. St. Paul. MN 55103 (612) 222-4464. 



Assessing literacy in Young Adults 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, a congressionally mandated proj- 
ect funded by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, is carrying out a national survey of the 
basic literacy skills of young Americans. In 
the spring of 1985 they began screening some 
40.000 households to identify a nationally 
representative sample of between 3,600 and 
5.000 young adults aged 21-25 and several 
hundred out-of-school 17-year-olds. The 
project will gather information on the back- 
ground and demographic characteristics of 
the target population including the environ- 
ments in which they grew up, their early lan- 
guage experiences, education and training, 
job status and aspirations, current reading 
and writing practices, and community in- 
volvement. The study will use simulation 
tasks to draw a profile of literacy skills and 
in-home interviews to assess proficiency in 
spoken English. Among the questions to be 
investigated are: what are the various levels 
and types of literacy achieved by different 
groups and what is the relation between liter- 
acy performance and time spent reading and 
writing at home and on the job? 

The findings, due in the spring of 1986, are 
expected to be used for economic develop- 
ment, educational planning, and practical 
programs to improve literacy. For further in- 
formation contact Irwin Kirsch, NAEP Adult 
Literacy Project, CN 6710, Princeton, NJ 
08541-6710. 

American Reading Council Pilots 

Adult Program 

Well known for its programs to motivate chil- 
dren to read, the American Reading Council 
(ARC) recently launched a six-month pilot 
program, in conjunction with an East Harlem 
religious organization, to help mothers who 
read below the fifth-grade level. Based on 
the philosophy and techniques of Brazilian 
educator Paulo Freire, the program brings to- 
gether women of similar backgrounds and 
concerns and uses transcripts of theii discus- 
sions to develop basic text materials. ARC 
wants to "help break the cycle of illiteracy" 
by teaching mothers who in tum will become 
able to help their own children read and 
write. ARC has been sharing its experience 
in this project with other adult education 
groups around the country. Funding for the 
effort was provided by the City of New York. 
For more information contact Julia Palmer, 
Executive Director, American Reading 
Council. 20 West 40th Street. New York. NY 
10018(212)730-0786. 
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• A statewide conference of Ohio literacy 
groups in June has led to formation of the 
Ohio Literacy Network, a mechanism for co- 
ordinating the activities of major providers. 
A Board of Education task force is being 
formed to develop recommendations on 
needed literacy action, and the state legisla- 
ture has approved a 171 percent increase in 
funding for adult basic education over the 
next two years, bringing its annual appropri- 
ation to S7.5 million. Skillful lobbying by 
adult educators is credited with convincing 
legislators of the importance of the funding 
increase. 

• As a result of work by the Oklahoma Liter- 
acy Coalition, local literacy planning coun- 
cils have now been established in some 50 
locations. The Coalition's new Business Ad- 
visory Council is helping to develop appeals 
for wider business involvement and the local 
councils are receiving guidance on how to 
work with businesses in their areas. 

• Since February, the Kentucky Literacy 
. Commission has concentrated on drafting 
j new adult literacy legislation. The legislature 

recently approved funding for the Commis- 
sion's staff and appropriated S735 .000 for lit- 
eracy programs in 1987 and 1988 in addition 
to Sl.l million in new funds allotted to the 
state's ABE program. This month the com- 
mission will hold a meeting for business 
leaden under the sponsorship of Ashland Oil 
Foundation and Humana. Inc.. and featuring 
BCEL President Harold W. McGraw. Jr. as 
the keynote speaker. 

• In Bridgeport. Connecticut. Mayor 
Leonard Paoletta has appointed a 1 3-member 
Commission on Literacy to develop pro- 
grams for addressing the adult literacy prob- 
lem there. Initial activities will focus on 
readers fluent in English, with programs for 
non-English speakers to be developed later. 
In announcing the Commission the Mayor 
noted the need to be aggressive in taking on 
the illiteracy problem and he hoped that 
B ridgeport 's program woul d serve as a model 
for other cities. 



Carolina. The first meeting of the task torce 
was held on June 23-25. For more infor- 
mation contact Margot Woodwell. Station 
Manager. WQED. 4802 Fifth Avenue. Pitts- 
burgh^ PA 15213(412)622-1320. 

Confronting Illiteracy in Canada 

Recent reports indicate that Canada has as 
serious an illiteracy problem as the U.S., but 
there is no national program to address it. 
Each province is responsible for its own liter- 
acy activities, and interest in literacy varies 
from region to region. To help develop na- 
tional leadership and commitment. Janet 
Turnbull. Vice President of Seal Books, and 
John O'Leary, Director of Development at 
Frontier College, are working to establish 
national bodies patterned after BCEL and the 
Coalition for Literacy. To this end. they met 
several months ago with business and liter- 
acy groups in the U.S. Since then a new 
national Business Task Force on Literacy 
has been formed, including Gulf of Canada. 
McCann Erickson. and the Retail Council of 
Canada. Start-up funding for the Task Force 
has been provided by Gulf of Canada. 

Visual Aids 

• Cunt Read. Cunt Write, a one-hour TV 
documentary hosted by Johnny Cash and 
produced by Capital Cities Communica- 
tions, can be purchased for S500 or rented for 
S28.50 a week. If interested, write to Univer- 
sity Film Center, University of Illinois. 1325 
S. Oak Street. Champaign. IL 61820. or 
phone ( 800) 252-1 357 (in state) or (800) 367- 
3456 (out of state). 

• The Pride of Jesse Htillam. a 98-minute 
feature film about an illiterate man from Ap- 
palachia (played by Johnny Cash) can be 
rented or leased by educational organizations 
that do not charge admission fees to the pub- 
lic, it is available in '/:" or V videotapes and 
16mm print. Contact Debbie LeVine, Tele- 
pictures Corporation. 15303 Ventura Blvd.. 
Sherman Oaks. CA 91403 (818) 986-3600. 



The key elements of Safer's education pro- 
gram are job training, basic skills instruction, 
employment and drug abuse counseling, 
high school equivalency preparation, and 
positive value reinforcement. Currently over 
6,000 men and women are involved in one or 
more elements of the program. Ex-prisoners 
coming to Safer are first evaluated to see 
what services they need. About 400 each 
year are given formal basic skills instruction 
and some 20 percent acquire their high 
school diploma. The average gain from the 
basic skills instruction is reported to be one 
school year. 

All Safer students receive a small daily sti- 
pend for their efforts. Youth in the Troubled 
Adolescent Program get S5 a day: those 17 
and older get S4 and two bus tokens. One 
way the program fosters discipline is to re- 
quire students to punch in daily on a time- 
clock, and if they are frequently late their 
stipend is reduced. 

At the end of their educational program, stu- 
dents join a "job club" to look for employ- 
ment. Safer helps with placement through its 
continual contacts with potential employers. 
Since 1976 some 60 percent of the students 
have been placed in jobs, and others have 
gone on to college or vocational school. 




CPB Funds Public TV Task F orce 

WQED in Pittsburgh has reeei\ed tunds 
f rom CPB for a new PBS Literacy Task Force 
whose purpose is to develop and coordinate 
new television projects in adult literacy. Ten 
muior PBS stations and state networks make 
up the task force including KCET in Los 
Angeles. KCTS in Seattle.^WNED in Buf- 
falo, and the state systems ol Connecticut. 
Kentucky. Mississippi. Nebraska and South 



THE ROAD BACK 

Thanks to a pioneering education program 
started by the Safer Foundation in Chicago in 
1972. some 45.000 former ex-convicts and 
juvenile offenders are on the road back to 
productive roles in society. Safer is con- 
vinced that money invested in its program is 
well spent. Recent findings indicate that only 
16 percent of their students return to a life of 
crime compared to 41 percent of the released 
prisoner population at large. 



Barbara Bush, national spokeswoman for 
adult literacy and a member of BCEL's 
board, recently visited the program to ob- 
serve its progress and offer encouragement. 
She noted that programs like Safer's, which 
teach people to read and write and get jobs, 
save much higher costs in the long run. 

The Safer Foundation program operates in 
five cities in Illinois and Iowa with a staff of 
102 including dozens of specialists in the sev- 
eral program areas. A number of businesses 
are represented on the Safer board. 

(For more information contact Raymond D. Curran. 
Executive Director. Safer Foundation. 10 South Wa- 
bash, Chicago, IL 60603 (312) 726-9200. ) 
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• Literacy at Work, a report by Paula Duggan 
of the Northeast- Midwest Institute's Center 
for Regional Policy in Washington, D.C.. 
contends that programs to improve literacy 
also increase employment and productivity. 
The second in a six-volume series designed 
to promote stronger education-economic ties 
in the Northeast and Midwest, the report 
identifies specific steps that businesses, edu- 
cation, and public policymakers can take to 
define literacy standards and raise basic skills 
levels. Because these regions of the country 
have a disproportionately large share of the 
long-term unemployed, Duggan maintains 
that leadership from the education commu- 
nity and the private sector is indispensable to 
state and local economic revival. 

The report describes the dimensions of the 
problem, citing in particular the case o! dislo- 
cated workers who have lost their jobs and 
need to upgrade their reading, writing, and 
basic math skills before they can even start 
training for more complex jobs. 

Duggan makes nine specific recommenda- 
tions on how businesses can respond to illit- 
eracy. These include identifying the literacy 
requirements of current and future jobs, con- 
; ducting employee basic skills programs, 
undertaking contracts with educational 
institutions and communis -based organiza- 
tions, becoming involved with secondary- 
school planning efforts, and using their 
political power to influence public funding 
and policy development. Among Duggan *s 
suggestions for educational institutions are 
; providing basic skills instruction, making re- 
j medial activities relevant to participants' job 
i goals, and using competency-based pro- 
© ramming to make educational services at- 
■active to dislocated workers and other 
dults. The report also proposes steps that 



state and federal government can take to ad- 
dress the illiteracy problem. For example, 
state legislatures should assure adequate ap- 
propriations for adult literacy programs, and 
policymakers in Congress and the executive 
branch should make adult literacy a national 
funding priority. 

For a copy of the report, send $5 plus $2 for 
shipping to the Publications Department, 
Northeast-Midwest Institute, 218 D Street, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

• Adult Literacy Education: Current and 
Future Directions, by Arlene Fingeret of 
North Carolina State University, examines 
the approaches of "individually-oriented" 
and "community-oriented" adult literacy 
programs in the U.S. today. Ms. Fingeret dis- 
cusses how different definitions of literacy, 
the nature of the reading process, characteris- 
tics of illiterate adults, the purpose of basic 
skills education, and the role of teachers have 
helped shape each of these two approaches. 

The report defines individually-oriented 
programs as those focused primarily on 
mainstreaming individuals into middleclass 
society. They tend to attract people who are 
able to seek them out and to regard housing, 
employment, and other life issues as sec- 
ondary to teaching reading skills. Fingeret 
considers Laubach. ABE, and Literacy Vol- 
unteers to be examples of individually-ori- 
ented programs. The majority of their 
instructors are trained to teach basic skills 
and are employed part-time or used on a vol- 
untary basis. Teaching materials and the 
teaching approach are generally determined 
by the instructors, administrators, or text- 
book publishers. 

Community-oriented programs tend to be 
geared more to the needs of specific ethnic 
and cultural groups and their common con- 
cerns about such issues as improved health < 
housing, or jobs. They tend to serve the eco- 
nomically and socially disadvantaged, and 
their basic skills are usually taught in the con- 
text of practical social problems facing the 
participants. Instructors are selected more for 
their ability to interact with a group than for 
their teaching skills. Student input is consid- 
ered very important, and commercially-pre- 
pared texts are not favored. 

One of the report's several recommendations 
is to place much greater emphasis on commu- 
nity-oriented efforts. 

The report costs S5.50 and is available from 
the National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, I960 Kennv Road. Colum- 
bus. OH 43210-1090, 1-800-848-4815. 



CONNECTIONS <«.*«m> 

In shaping your approach, keep in mind that 
business men and women already know what 
is good for their business; they want and need 
to know is what is good for their communities 
or for the nation. Moreover, potential busi- 
ness supporters are busy people called upon 
to assist many other worthy causes. So it will 
enhance your case to be well-prepared, orga- 
nized, and clear in your initial and follow-up 
communications with them. 

! Bank of Mew England N.A. 

The Bank already funds some literacy pro- 
: grams in the Boston metropolitan area and 
is willing to consider requests from other 
Boston-area literacy organizations and pro- 
grams. Among the Bank's broad areas of 
grant interest are community education pro- 
grams which prepare young people for em- 
ployment, college and university projects 
which target previously underserved popula- 
tions and include job training, and commu- 
nity-service programs which focus on 
underserved population groups. In the last 
area, special attention is given to the long- 
term impact of a proposed activity on the 
community and the program's potential for 
helping people to help themselves. Highest 
priority generally is given to one-year proj- 
ects, program operating costs, programs 
with a proven track record, and efforts which 
' demonstrate that the Bank's funds will lever- 
age other resources . Awards to successful ap- 
plicants usually range in size from $1,000 to 
$15,000 with the average being $2,500. For 
detailed guidelines on how to apply write to 
the Public Affairs Department, Bank of New 
England N.A., 28 State Street, Boston, MA 
02109 or phone (617) 742-4000. 



Beatrice Foundation 



The Foundation recently adopted adult liter- 
acy as a special area of grant concern. It will 
consider proposals from national and re- 
gional literacy organizations and local pro- 
grams serving the company's Chicago home 
region and other communities where 
Beatrice subsidiaries have operations. 
Among the Foundation's interests in literacy 
are public awareness activities, programs to 
improve access to computers for minority 
populations, and joint or cooperative pro- 
grams with Beatrice operating companies in 
which company employees become involved 
as volunteers in literacy training. An Em- 
ployee Matching Gift Program and a Volun- 
teer Dividend Fund encourage company 
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employees to donate funds and volunteer ser- 
vices to programs. All grants will be made 
for specific projects and purposes rather than 
general operating expenses. Proposals must 
be received by the 1 5th of February, May, 
August, and November to be considered at 
quarterly board meetings. For a list of com- 
pany communities and grant guidelines, 
write to the Executive Director, The Beatrice 
Foundation, Inc., Two North LaSalle Street. 
Chicago, 1L 60602. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co, 

Local and national programs which most 
benefit the company's plant communities 
will be considered on a bi-monthly basis by 
the Corporate Contributions Committee. For 
grant guidelines and plant locations contact 
Charles L. Costa. Secretary. Corporate Con- 
tributions Committee. Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co.. 701 East Joppa Road. Towson, MD 
21204. 

Boston Globe Foundation 

The Foundation can consider adult literacy 
programs in the Boston area and in some 
cases more general literacy programs. The 
staff has responsibility for evaluating all 
grant requests and for making recommenda- 
| tions to the Board of Directors. AH funding 
: decisions are made by the Board. Requests 
' may be submitted at any time and three 
months should be allowed for staff review 
: and evaluation. For information on specific 
application guidelines write to George Col- 
lins. Executive Director. The Boston Globe 
Foundation. Boston. MA 02107 or phone 
: (617)929-2895. 

! Bucyrus-Erie Foundation 

: The Foundation will consider proposals from 
i adult literacy programs serving the com- 
. munities where Becor Western. Inc. and its 
subsidiaries have operations. These are: City 
1 of Industry CA, Everett WA. and Jamestown 
ND (Western Gear Corp.). Cicero IL (Brad 
Foote Gear). Pittsburgh PA (Pittsburgh 
i Gear), and South Milwaukee WI (Bucyrus- 
Erie Company). All company giving occurs 
ihrough the Foundation. It is recommended 
. that applicants first send a one- to two-page 
letter, generally describing the activity for 
which funding is sought, to Dennis Strawdcr- 
man. Manager, Bucyrus-Erie Foundation. 
Inc., Box 56. South Milwaukee. WI 53172. 

<$' " ago Tribune Charities 

iRICler a program begun in August 1984. the 
hi 1 l ™TOi irities will consider applications from 



Chicago-area literacy programs. For further 
information, contact Nicholas Goodban, Ex- 
ecutive Director. Chicago Tribune Charities. 
435N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago. IL60611 
or phone (312) 222-4300. (See BCEL News- 
letter, January 1985.) 

Connecticut Mutual life Insurance Co, 

This company makes grants to programs 
serving low-income and other underserved 
people in the Hartford CT area, especially 
programs in which company employees are 
active. Programs using innovative ap- 
proaches, promoting public-private coopera- 
tion, or aiming to improve job opportunities 
for underemployed persons will be given 
special consideration. For more information 
write to Astrida R. Olds. Manager, Corpo- 
rate Responsibility, Connecticut Mutual L .ife 
Insurance Co., 140 Garden Street. Hartford, 
CT 06154 or phone (203) 727-6500. 

Contran Corporation 

With education and community/civic im- 
provement as two areas of special grant inter- 
est, Contran will consider proposals from 
literacy programs serving adults in the Dallas 
region and the state of Texas. Grants are 
generally in the range of a few hundred to a 
few thousand dollars. For grant guidelines 
write to Lisa K. Simmons. Director. Corpo- 
rate Communications. Contran Corporation. 
4835 LBJ Highway, Suite 600, Heritage 
Square. Dallas, TX 75234. 

Corning Glass Works Foundation 

Community-service programs based in 
Corning Glass Works plant communities are 
a major focus of Foundation giving, and 
grants are made occasionally to national or- 
ganizations. Within this general context, lit- 
eracy programs will be considered. For a 
list of plant communities and application 
procedures contact Kristin Amylon Swain. 
Program Manager. Corning Glass Works 
Foundation. Corning, NY 14831 or phone 
(607) 974-8719. 



CPC International, Inc. 



The company will consider proposals from 
literacy programs serving northern New 
Jersey. For application guidelines write to 
Joseph R. Ellicott, Manager. Community 
Relations. CPC International. Inc., PO Box 
8000, International Plaza, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ 07632. 



B. Dalton Booksel.er 



In September 1983 the company announced a 
four-year, S3 million program of grants to lit- 



eracy programs and organizations. While the 
focus of giving is on communities in which 
the company has bookstores, some grants are 
made to state and national organizations. For 
more information contact Jean Hammink, B. 
Dalton Bookseller, 7505 Metro Boulevard, 
Minneapolis, MN 55435 or phone (612) 893- 
7600. (See BCEL Newsletter, Sept. 1984.) 

Emery Worldwide 

National and local non-profit literacy organi- 
zations will be considered . Preference will be 
given to activities serving the communities 
where Emery has operating branches. Keep 
in mind that smaller branches have smaller 
funding budgets than those located in larger 
urban areas. Each branch makes its own 
funding decisions. Applicants representing 
local literacy programs should apply directly 
to the Office Manager of the local Emery 
office (consult your phone book to determine 
if a branch is located in your area), and na- 
tional organizations should apply to Barbara 
C. Graves, Manager of Communications, 
Emery Worldwide, Executive Offices, 
Wilton, CT 06897. 

Frito-lay, Inc. 

Once a month, the company's Contributions 
Committee will consider proposals from lit- 
eracy organizations serving the 22 communi- 
ties in which the company has major 
operations: Beloit WI, Canton OH, Casa 
Grande AZ, Chamblee GA, Charlotte NC, 
Council Bluffs IA. Dallas TX, Frankfort IN. 
Jackson MS, Killingly CT, Kirkwood NY, 
Louisville KY, Lubbock TX, Muncy/Wil- 
liamsport PA, Orlando FL, Pulaski TN, Ro- 
senberg TX, Salisbury NC, San Antonio TX, 
Topeka KS, Vancouver WA, and Wooster 
OH. Education, voluntarism, and commu- 
nity service are areas of special grant interest. 
For grant guidelines write to the Manager of 
Community Relations, Frito-Lay, PO Box 
660634, Dallas, TX 75266-0634. 

Gannett Foundation 

The Foundation's budget for adult literacy 
activities has been increased to $500,000 for 
the current year, divided as follows: 
$100,000 for projects to increase the use of 
computers, public television, and newspa- 
pers in adult literacy efforts, and $400,000 
for local projects serving Gannett Company 
operating communities. For more informa- 
tion contact Christy Bulkeley, Vice Presi- 
dent, Gannett Foundation, Lincoln Tower, 
Rochester, NY 14514 or phone (716) 262- 

3315. (See BCEL Newsletter, July 1985.) 

(cont'd, on p 6) 
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Grace Foundation, Inc. 



The Foundation will consider proposals from 
literacy programs that are national in scope. 
Local programs based in communities where 
W. R. Grace & Co. has facilities should apply 
directly to the community affairs offices of 
those branches. To determine if a branch op- 
erates in your community, check your local 
phone book. For more information write to 
William A. Baker. Vice President, Grace 
Foundation Inc.. Grace Plaza. 1114 Ave. of 
the Americas. New York. NY 10036. 



Grumman Corporation 



ERIC 



Grumman presently supports only voluntary 
literacy programs in New York State (Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties) and Florida, by pro- 
viding employee tutors and/or financial 
contributions. However, the company's Em- 
ployee Contributions Council might be will- 
ing to consider future support for national 
| organizations or programs in other plant 
! communities. Address inquiries to Sharon 
; G. Grosser, Manager. Community Support 
. Programs, Grumman Corporation. Beth- 
| page, NY 11714 or phone (516) 575-3254. 

: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 

At its regularly-scheduled meetings. Harper 
& Row's Contributions Committee will con- 

. sider proposals from literacy programs at the 
local, state, and national levels, with special 

. attention to those serving the communities 
where the company maintains operations. 
The company also has an employee matching 

. gifts program for secondary schools and col- 

5 leges in which donations made by an em- 
ployee, up to $ 1 .500. are matched. The latter 

; program may be appropriate for adult basic 
skills programs operated by these institu- 
tions. For application guidelines and plant lo- 
cations, contact Eileen Roper Ast. Director 
of Corporate Communications, Harper & 
Row Publishers. 10 East 53rd Street. New 

1 York. NY 10022. 

The HCA Foundation 

Although the bulk of its giving goes to 
health-related programs, the Foundation also 
has broad interests in the areas of education 
(including literacy) and in programs promot- 
ing self-sufficiency for economically- and 
<ocially-disadvantaged persons. It will con- 
fer proposals from literacy programs serv- 
g Tennessee (particularly middle 
Tennessee) and from national programs. For 



grant guidelines contact Ida F. Cooney, Vice 
President, The HCA Foundation, One Park 
Plaza, Nashville. TN 37202-0550 or phone 
(615) 327-9551. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Houghton Mifflin has a special interest in the 
illiteracy problem and will consider literacy 
programs in the Boston area. To a lesser 
extent it can also consider selected national 
efforts. For application guidelines, contact 
the Communications Department, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, One Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, MA 02108 or phone (617) 725-5000. 

lowa-lllinois Gas and Electric Co. 

The company will consider proposals from 
literacy programs serving the state of Iowa 
and, in particular, its service areas of Fort 
Dodge, Ottumwa, Iowa City, and Cedar 
Rapids. It will also consider programs serv- 
ing the Quad-Cities area of Iowa and Illinois. 
For grant guidelines contact John C. Decker, 
Secretary and Treasurer, lowa-lllinois Gas 
and Electric, 206 East Second Street, Daven- 
port, IA 52808 or phone (319) 326-7038. 

The Marine Corporation 

Literacy is not a primary interest, but The 
Marine Foundation. Inc. will consider pro- 
posals from literacy groups serving the Mil- 
waukee WI area. Grants are usually limited 
to modest sums. For grant guidelines contact 
The Marine Foundation, Inc.. Ill East Wis- 
consin Avenue, PO Box 481. Milwaukee, WI 
53201 or phone (414) 765-3000. 

Midland-Ross Corporation . 

The company's Foundation Committee will 
review proposals from literacy programs in 
the 30 communities in which Midland-Ross 
has manufacturing facilities. For a listing of 
the communities, interested parties are ad- 
vised to review the company's annual report 
available in most libraries. For additional in- 
formation and application guidelines, write 
to Edward C. Gendron, Vice Chairman. 
Midland- Ross Corporation. 20600 Chagrin 
Boulevard. Cleveland. OH 44122 or phone 
(216) 491-8400. 



Sara Lee Foundation 



With broad interests in programs for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, underprivileged, 
or handicapped, the Foundation will con- 
sider proposals primarily from literacy pro- 
grams serving the Chicago area. (Direct 
corporate giving is decided separately and at 
the local level by the company's various op- 
erating divisions; contact the divisions di- 
rectly regarding their possible interest in 
literacy. ) For information on Sara Lee operat- 
ing communities and on the Foundation's ap- 
plication guidelines contact Gretchen R. 
Reimel, Coordinator of Community Rela- 
tions, Sara Lee Foundation, Three First Na- 
tional Plaza, Chicago, IL 60602-4260 or 
phone (312) 558-8515. 

Scott Paper Company Foundation 

Literacy programs serving the 15 communi- 
ties in which Scott Paper has operations can 
direct proposals to the public affairs offices 
of the respective plants. Local plants in turn 
make recommendations to the Foundation. 
Preference will be given to programs directly 
serving the needs of the community, specific 
projects rather than general operating ex- 
penses, and programs for the disadvantaged. 
For a listing of plant communities write to 
Cynthia D. Giroud, Manager, Corporate So- 
cial Investment, Scott Paper Company Foun- 
dation, Scott Plaza, Philadelphia, PA 19113 
or phone (215) 522-5000. 



Penn Mutual 



Steelcase, inc. 



Proposals will be considered from literacy 
programs serving communities where the 
company has operations. Most company giv- 
ing is to groups in the Grand Rapids MI area, 
but other areas are Asheville NC, Tustin CA, 
and Athens AL. Preference goes to programs 
in which company employees are volunteers. 
For grant guidelines for Grand Rapids MI 
contact Clifford O. Boyce, Vice President, 
Community Relations, Steelcase, Grand 
Rapids. MI 49501. For other Steelcase com- 
munities contact the local plant managers. 



Subaru of America Foundation 



The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
will consider proposals from literacy pro- 
grams serving the Philadelphia area. 
For grant guidelines contact Roseanna M. 
D'Alessandro. Penn Mutual. Independence 
Square. Philadelphia. PA 19172 or phone 
(215)625-5935. 



Although education is not presently a major 
area of grantmaking, the Subaru of America 
Foundation is interested in the illiteracy 
problem and will consider proposals from lit- 
eracy programs (for generally small sums) 
serving the locations where Subaru plants op- 
erate: Pennsauken NJ. West Palm Beach 
FL, San Antonio TX. Savage MD, West 
Sacramento CA. Irvine CA. and Garden 
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s Grove CA. Subaru has a strong interest gen- 
erally in programs which help minorities, 
women, and handicapped persons develop 
skills to improve their opportunities in soci- 
ety. For specific application guidelines write 
to Denise L. Middleman, Administrator, ; 
Subaru of America Foundation, 7040 Cen- 
tral Highway, Pennsauken, NJ 08109. 

•fandy Corporation/Radio Shack 

Most of the company's contributions go to 
groups in the Fort Worth TX area, with occa- 
sional support going to national organiza- 
tions which provide broad-based support in 
education, health and welfare, and the arts. 
For application guidelines write to Loyd L. 
• Turner, Vice President, Tandy Corporation/ 1 
: Radio Shack, PO Box 17180, Fort Worth, i 
" TX 76102 or phone (817) 390-3700. 

Tektronix Foundation 

Tektronix corporate giving focuses on pro- * 
grams and organizations in Oregon and , 
Southwest Washington. For information and : 
application guidelines write to Tom Wil- j 
Hams, Administrator, Tektronix Foundation, 
PO Box 500, Beaverton, OR 97077 or phone 
(503) 643-8146. 

Tenneco, Inc. 

Tenneco will consider proposals for adult lit- ■ 
eracy programs in Houston TX, particularly j 
those in which company employees serve as 
volunteers. For more information write to 
John G. Wood, Mgr. , Corporate Community 
Affairs, Tenneco, PO Box 2511, Houston, 
! TX 77001 or phone (713) 757-3678. 

; Weyerhaeuser Company 

j Weyerhaeuser will consider adult literacy 
. programs serving the communities where the 
| company has major operations. The com- 
I pany is especially interested in programs 
j concerned with community improvement 
! and activities of special importance to the 
forest products industry. For grant applica- 
tion guidelines write to Ken Miller, Director, j 
Region and Industry Programs, Wey- | 
erhaeuser Company, Tacoma, WA 98477. j 

Zoecon Corporation 1 

; The majority of Zoecon 's contributions are to 
local organizations recommended by com- 
pany employees who are personally involved 
: in their activities. For information about 
company communities and application pro- i 
cedures, write to David Grant, Chairman, 
|-q l^-.tributions Committee, Zoecon Corpora- 
£ly l , PO Box 10975, Palo Alto, CA 94303 or 
""pnone (415) 857-1130. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

GULF + WESTERN FOUNDATION 

Each year the Gulf + Western Foundation 
selects a different social problem as the focus 
of its Major Awards Program for the year. 
Begun in 1982, the Program has focused on 
problems of the aging, parent education, al- 
cohol and drug abuse education, and chroni- 
cally ill children and their families. 

For 1986 the Program has targeted adult 
illiteracy as its major concern, allocating 
$500,000 for support ot literacy programs 
and organizations. The Foundation has been 
soliciting proposals for the past few months 
with an application deadline of October 3. 
1985. In December, up to 20 of the most 
promising applicants will be asked to present 
additional information, finalists will be se- 
lected, and site visits will be arranged. 
Awards will be announced in June 1986. 

WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

The Alcoa Foundation, The Pittsburgh Foundation, and 
The Heinz Company Foundation have funded "Beginning 
with Books." a program providing reading materials and guid- 
ance to 1,000 families in the Child Health Conferences spon- 
sored by the Allegheny County (PA) Health Department. The 
project is one of many around the country aimed at the proDiem 
of "intergenerational transfer" of illiteracy from non-reading par- 
ents to their children. In these protects, parents are encouraged 
to read to their children and otherwise communicate the impor- 
tance of reading to them and. where needed, the parents them- 
selves get remedial help 

Baily's Park Place Casino Hotel supports a joint literacy 
project of Literacy Volunteers of southern New Jersey ana the 
Atlantic Community College with financial contributions and 
employee volunteer tutors 

Barnes & Noble Bookstores, The Philadelphia Daily 
News, and WCAU-TV co-sponsored Literacy Week in Philaaei- 
phia during the week of September 5th Activities included a rib- 
bon-cutting ceremony at a Barnes & Noble store an International 
Literacy Day proclamation by the mayor, tree eye check-ups tor 
adult learners, and a meeting oi the city's corporate leasers 
hosted by Fidelity Bank. 

Bozetl & Jacobs, on a voluntary basis will develop the dld:.c 
awareness materials to be used in the Give the Gift of Reaang 
campaign being prepared by the American booksellers As- 
sociation and the American Association of Publishers. 

The campaign will be promoted by bookstores nationwae 
through posters, buttons, and bookmarks Book-shaped cann s- 
ters will be used to solicit customer donations which the booK- 
stores will be asked to match Proceeds will be divided between 
Reading is Fundamental and tne Coalition for Literacy tor its na- 
tional awareness campaign. 

The Burlington Northern Foundation, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., and IBM Corporation are among several new 



contributors to Literacy Volunteers ot Chicago. Harris Bank 
Foundation, Signode Foundation, and other companies 
have renewed their support of the program. 

The Columbus (OH) Dispatch/Citizen Journal is printing 
materials for tutors and students and will sponsor tutor training 
workshops this fall as a part of its Newspapers in Education pro* 
gram for adult non-readers. 

Representatives of Control Data Corporation and Hecks, 
Inc. were key speakers at West Virginia "s Adult Literacy Coalition 
Cornerstone Conference m September. The conference assem- 
bled leaders from education, business, labor, and various gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental service agencies to develop a 
plan of action for literacy in the state. 

Glamour Magazine, The Los Angeles times, Reader's 
Digest, and numerous other newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers ^ave been helping to promote awareness by printing ar- 
ticles about the adult illiteracy problem. The September 1985 
issue of Glamour Ma g azine featured an article, "I Can't Read." 
describing the personal struggles of non-reading adults and the 
effect of illiteracy on business. A Los An g eles Times article in 
June. "Illiteracy Keeps Millions in the Dark." was subsequently 
distributed nationwide to members of the Times Minor Com- 
pany's newspaper syndicate. The September 1985 issue of 
Reader s Di gest included an article. "Amenca's Secret 
Shame giving a general overview ol the problem and organiza- 
tions worKing to solve it. and highlighting the activities of B. 
Daiton Bookseller. Pratt & Whitney, and BCEL. among others. 
Readers were encouraged to contact the Coalition for Literacy to 
volunteer their help 

Reperesentatives of Ketchum Communications, Arthur 
Andersen Company, and other area businesses were recently 
appointed to head various committees of the Center for Literacy 
m Philadelphia, the largest volunteer literacy program in Penn- 
sylvania. In agreeing to chair the Center's Board of Trustees, a 
representative ol ARCO urged the board to go beyond "acting as 
cheerleaders ' and instead to learn more about how the Center 
works and to become actively involved in the various committee 
activities. 

Land & Sky has set up two ESL classes for the immigrant em- 
ployees at its Lincoln. NE waterbed manufacturing plant. Staffed 
by instructors trom Southeast Community College, the classes 
are leading to promotions for several participants. Other area 
companies operating employee basic skills and GED classes 
are Outboard Marine Corporation and Lincoln General 
Hospital. 

M. Lowenstein Corporation operates an on-site tutor-train- 
ing program for employees at its Lyman. SC apparel-dyeing and 
finishing plant The employees are tutored by fellow workers who 
are trained and supervised by staff from the Spartanburg Adult 
Writing and Reading Education Program. 

Tne Medford Mail-Tribune donated printing services to the 
Medord (OR) Literacy Council tor a brochure designed to recruit 
tutors and students. 

Sperry Corporation, The Houston Companies, the 
William H. Block Department Store, the Sheetmetal 
Workers Union, and local and state Chambers of Commerce 
are represented on a subcommittee for private-sector linkages of 
the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition The committee is working 
now with a researcher trom Indiana University to identity the spe- 
cific literacy requirements ot various jobs in the state The study 
hopes tc clarify for employers the direct link between basic skills 
and procuctivity 

J. P Stevens & Co. has been working with the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education and the Patrick County School Board to set ud 
m-house basic skills programs tor employees at the company's 
two plant locations in the county 

Wang Laboratories, Inc. recently agreed to donate eauip- 
ment to a computer-assisted instruction program for adults run 
by Merrimack Education Center m Massachusetts. 
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• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action was summa- 
rized in BCELs April Newsletter. These two 
working papers on the short- and long-term 
resource needs of the adult literacy field con- 
tain recommendations for public and private- 
sector action. One was written by Donald 
McCune and Judith Alamprese under 
AAACE auspices: the other by David Har- 
man of Columbia University. The set is avail- 
able for $10. Please send your written order 
with a check payable to BCEL. 

• PIONEERS <£ NEW FRONTIERS was 
summarized in the July Newsletter. Written 
by Dianne Kangisser. former Executive Di- 
rector of Literacy Volunteers of NYC. it as- 
sesses the role of volunteers in combating 
adult illiteracy Copies are S4.50 each and 
should be ordered in writing with a check 
payable to BCEL. 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet designed primarily as an aid for local 



literacy programs in their fund-raising ef- 
forts. It gives specific suggestions to busi- 
ness on how to help support adult basic skills 
programs. Programs can insert their names 
and addresses on the back Hap. The leaflet 
may a ! so be of use to state planners and the 
business community. Copies are available at 
no cost for a modest supply, but due to heavy 
demand there is a small per-item cost for 
large orders. 

• BCEL retains a supply of back issues of the 
Newsletter. Copies will be provided at no 
cost for up to 24 and at 25c per copy thereaf- 
ter. Newsletters may be reproduced in whole 
or part without permission but with attribu- 
tion to BCEL. 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved a pre-payment check must 
accompany your order. BCEL is nonprofit and tax- 
exempt: sales tax need not be added. 
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The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continualiy 
assessing their activities, needs, and prob- 
lems-so as to provide responsible advice 
to the business community on the oppor- 
tunities for their involvement and fund- 
ing. BCEL's work is carried out largely 
through a varied publications and techni- 
cal assistance program. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold WMcGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill, inc. 
President, BCEL 

It was just two years ago that the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy was launched. 
We knew how grave a problem functional il- 
literacy was for our country. And we were 
convinced that American business had to 
have a major role in dealing with it, for busi- 
ness has a major stake in its solution. We 
began searching for the best approaches by 
which a small organization such as BCEL 
might provide really meaningful impact in 
focusing business involvement. 

While we are still developing our programs, 
we are heartened by the progress we have 
made over these two years. One of our major 
efforts has been the publication of this 
newsletter, with a circulation of some 1 1 ,000 
copies going to business leaders throughout 
the country and to professionals actively 
leading or working for literacy. We have also 
issued, and will continue to issue, separate 
pamphlets and monographs dealing with spe- 
cific aspects of the illiteracy problem. The 
strong response to the newsletter and the 
other publications has been exceptionally, 
gratifying. 

Members of our relatively small staff have 
visited about half of the states to work with 
business and educational leaders in establish- 
ing or strengthening literacy efforts. We are 
working also with national industry groups. 
Two meetings have been held with a consor- 
tium of the eight leading trade associations in 
the print-related industries, and a similar 
meeting with broadcast companies is sched- 
uled for January 22. It has been exciting to 
see the increased attention being given to lit- 
eracy by these influential media. 

We have in addition worked with and pre- 
pared material for the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Office of Technology Assessment of 
Congress, the Education Committees of the 
House and Senate, and other such groups. 

It is hard to measure or even estimate what 
has been achieved. One thing is certain: busi- 

O } has awakened as never before to the 
jnitude and urgency of the illiteracy prob- 

WW., and hundreds of companies and indi- 



viduals are contributing through in-house 
programs, employee participation in volun- 
teer efforts, financial and in-kind support of 
literacy projects, and by speaking out as lo- 
cal, state, and national leaders. 

What of 1986? We hope and expect to keep 
right on with more of what we have been 
doing, and to broaden even fur her the dis- 
tribution of our newsletter. Publications are 
planned on the use of computers, video cas- 
settes, and other products of new technology 
in literacy training. We would like to see in- 
dustry programs expanded beyond those in 
the media and more businesses among bank- 
ing, insurance, utilities, department stores, 
and retail and fast-food chains included. We 
want also to spend additional time with indi- 
vidual companies to be of service where we 
can with their plans for literacy. 

All of this will require stable funding. Our 
prime effort is always to encourage business 
support of the programs of such organiza- 
tions as LVA. Laubach, and the great number 
of community-based organizations. But we 
will also be seeking modest annual contribu- 
tions to BCEL, which we hope will come 
from a large number of corporations. 

We feel greatly encouraged as we look back 
over the last two years. But the attack on so 
great a problem has only just begun. Progress 
toward its solution will require unwearying 
and long-continued effort from us all. 

One significant new development deserves 
special mention here. A major cooperative 
venture between PBS and ABC was publicly 
unveiled in a national press conference on 
December 10. Called Project Literacy U.S. , 
the effort will consist of a variety of national 
network broadcasts and community activi- 
ties , beginning immediately with an outreach 
phase to draw in local station affiliates as 
partners at the community level. In late 1986, 
ABC and PBS documentaries will be aired, 
along with public service announcements 
and other new programming-all to increase 
awareness and help link potential tutors and 
students with programs at the local level. 

Finally, libraries are already providing im- 
portant leadership and services in the field 
and their role is expanding. This issue of our 
newsletter presents a feature article on their 
potential as a central resource for literacy in 
communities throughout the country. 
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Public libraries have a distinct and potentially power* 
ful role to play in the nation's struggle against adult 
illiteracy. There are 15,000 of them threaded 
throughout the American landscape, fa moat places, 
they are as familiar as the church, the school, or the 
local bank. They are so familiar that we tend to take 
them for granted, forgetting that with their purpose 
of providing free and open access to knowledge for ail 
persons, they are one of the most remarkable and 
fundamental public services in the nation. 

They are aU the more mnarkabkin that they are not 
required by law. Yet few communities are without li- 
brary service. Most citizens, in fact, vote to tax them- 
selves to support their libraries and strong support 
surfaces to defend them when their existence is 
threatened. (Approximately 79 percent of public li- 
brary financing comes from local property taxes.) A 
1978 Gallup poll of library usage found that more 
than half of all Americans over the age of 18 are li- 
brary users, or at least visit their public library during 
the course of a year. 

Paradoxically, for reasons both philosophical and 
practical, public libraries are uniquely pos it ioned to 
assist the 72 million Americans who, by virtue of be- 
ing illiterate or marginally literate, are not ordinarily 
library users. 

A formal link between libraries and literacy can be 
traced back to the 1920's when the American Library 
Association (ALA), with some 40,000 member li- 
braries and librarians, established its Commission on 

(cont'd, oop.4) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Secretary's Adult Literacy initiative 

Karl Haigler, former teacher and educational 
administrator, has been appointed Director of 
the Adult Literacy Initiative. According to 
Haigler, the Initiative will: 

• Continue its efforts to coordinate and ex- 
pand federal activities for literacy with- 
in and outside the Department of Education . 

• Maintain a focus on coalition building and 
participate in state and regional meetings. 

• Work to strengthen relations with adult ba- 
sic skills programs thoughout the country. 

• Explore ways that the media and new tech- 
nologies can be used for literacy. 

• -develop a new program to help bring about 
greater business involvement in literacy. 

Among the initiative's recent accomplish- 
* ments are: a third round of grants (totaling 
$750,000) to enable students at 65 colleges 
and universities to work as tutors under the 
College Work Study program; joint sponsor- 
ship with the Department of Health and 
Human Services of a Head Start Project in 
which parents tutor other parents needing ba- 
sic skills help; implementation of the FELT 
program in which 1,500 employee volunteer 
tutors have already been recruited from fed- 
eral agencies across the country; and the 
launching of LITLINE (formerly called LIT- 
NET), a national computer literacy informa- 
tion system. 

Federal Spending for Literacy 

The Office of Intergovernmental Affairs of 
the Department of Education recently con- 
tracted with the Washington Consulting Firm 
for a project to identify all current sources 
and levels of federal funding for adult basic 
skills. The Firm was selected for this job be- 
cause it has worked extensively in the past 
with various governmental agencies and is 
experienced in interpreting federal data. The 
study will focus primarily on agencies based 
in the Washington, D.C. area. A first draft of 
the report should be ready in April. 

Exemplary ABE Programs Recognized 

Last year for the first time the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education gave a Secretary's Recog- 
nition Award to the outstanding adult basic 
-fy— Hon program in each of the Depan- 
rnirs ten regions of the country. In the 
Liiij^Ii ; each state was invited to nominate two 
| programs to be considered for these awards. 



Regional offices then organized teams of 
specialists to visit the recommended pro- 
grams and select three exemplary projects 
from each region. The thirty finalists were 
submitted to the Division of Vocational and 
Adult Education and the winners chosen by a 
panel of non-federal reviewers including 
Paul Jurmo of BCEL. The ten winners were: 
Nashua Adult Learning Center (NH); Fair 
Lawn Community School (NJ); Fairfax 
County Public Schools (VA); Caldwell Com- 
munity College and Technical Institute (NC); 
Springfield School District # 186 (IL); New 
Mexico State University (NM); Alliance 
City School (NE); Billings Public Schools 
(MT); Rio Salado Community College (AZ); 
and Islands Community College ( AK). 

Hew Projects for Older Americans 

The Administration on Aging recently 
awarded 20 grants totaling $870,552 to state 
agencies on aging to promote literacy among 
the elderly. Average grant size was about 
$43,500 and the funded projects received 
an additional $759,704 in non-federal 
matching funds. Many of the grantees are 
working to increase access to available liter- 
acy programs by developing ties to groups 
such as schools, CBOs, agencies on aging, 
volunteer literacy organizations, and educa- 
tional and human service agencies. The 
Rhode Island Department of Elderly Affairs, 
for example, will develop daytime adult 
learning programs in housing projects and 
community centers. Others will focus specif- 
ically on developing community leaders. 
The project of the New Jersey Division on 
Aging will use media and marketing special- 
ists to motivate older adults to participate in 
literacy programs. And the Older Alaskans 
Commission will use computerized instruc- 
tion for literacy training of the elderly. For 
further information about the awardees con- 
tact James D. Steen, AOA, Department of 
Health and Human Services, Washington, 
D.C. 20 201 (202) 245-0995. 

Building Bodies and Minds 

Health and learning go hand in hand in 
Charleston, West Virginia. The West Vir- 
ginia Dialysis Facilities, Inc. and the 
Charleston Renal Group offer basic skills 
classes to 45 patients at their kidney dialysis 
facility. These patients must visit the institu- 
tion for hours at a time on a regular basis and 
they are using their time to learn basic skills 
while undergoing treatment. Adult educa- 
tion staff from the Kanawha County schools 
conduct classes and focus on issues of self- 
worth, health, consumer economics, and 
government. For more information contact 



Linda Amonette, Coordinator, Adult Basic 
Education Program, 422 Dickenson Street, 
Charleston, WV 25301 (304) 348-6626. 

Union Prognro launched in MYC 

Teamster Union Local 237 has received S 1 .5 
million for an adult basic skills program 
known as the Consortium for Worker Liter- 
acy Program. Classes began last fall and are 
available at no charge to members of Local 
237 as well as to some 300,000 members of 
six other area unions and their spouses and 
adult dependents. Former Board of Educa- 
tion Chancellor Anthony Alvarado has been 
named Director of the Consortium. Alvarado 
is responsible for developing the curriculum, 
hiring teachers, and putting the education 
program together. When in full operation, 
some 165 classes will be held at 28 locations 
throughout New York City and Long Island- 
in community centers, housing projects, 
schools, and worksite classrooms. Funding 
for the program came from three sources. 
The New York City Board of Education do- 
nated teaching services valued at $1.1 mil- 
lion. The State Department of Education 
granted $352,000 for administrative costs. 
And the Municipal Assistance Corpora- 
tion contributed $100,000 for staff devel- 
opment. For further information contact 
Franc ine Boren, Assistant Coordinator, Con- 
sortium for Worker Literacy Program, 216 
West 14th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 
924-2000. 

The Even Start Act 

Senators John Chafee (R-RI), Lawton Chiles 
(D-FL), and Charles Mathias (R-MD) have 
introduced legislation (S.1723) aimed at 
young parents. The "Even Start Act" would 
encourage parents with children between the 
ages of 2 and 8 to improve their basic skills 
and in the process become better equipped to 
support the learning of their own children. 
Most experts in the field view the in- 
tergenerational transfer of illiteracy as a 
major target of efforts to overcome the 
problem. The bill has been referred to the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. 

In The States 

• Arizona's Governor Bruce Babbit ar.d Su- 
perintendent of Public In ruction Carolyn 
Warner have announced the formation of a 
Joint Task Force on Literacy. The Task Force 
will be looking at models in other states and 
identifying literacy programs and possible 
private-sector resources in the state, for in- 
corporation into an overall state plan for liter- 
acy. It will focus not only on strengthening 
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basic skills programs for adults, but also on 
dropout prevention efforts and employment- 
skills training. A special appeal will be aimed 
at the state's tourism industry, which hires 
large numbers of service workers. 

• Arkansas 1 literacy services are coordi- 
nated through the Participating Council on 
Adult Education. Operating within the Voca- 
tional & Technical Education Division of the 
State Department of Education, the Council 
is seeing a growth in demand for basic skills 
services and vocational training in the state. 

• The Florida Literacy Coalition has pro- 
duced a directory of 1 36 literacy programs in 
65 of the state's 67 counties. A small staff 
has been put together to coordinate informa- 
tion and referral services, and plans are un- 
derway for developing a talent bank, a 
toll-free hotline, a quarterly newsletter, and 
an annual statewide literacy conference. The 
Coalition hopes to inform state leaders about 
the economic effects of illiteracy. And spe- 
cial emphasis is being placed on getting the 
business sector involved as a funding and 
planning partner. 

• Maryland's State Department of Educa- 
tion recently hosted a meeting of literacy 
providers from across the state. A steering 
committee has been formed lo develop 
guidelines for the creation of a state coalition. 
Carroll County's literacy services are being 
coordinated by a new coalition, Literacy Pro- 
viders of Carroll County, whose membership 
includes representatives of the local library, 
community college, board of education, var- 
ious social service agencies, and other pro- 
vider groups. 

• The Massachusetts Budget Bureau is cur- 
rently preparing a plan for a statewide initia- 
tive on employment, in which adult literacy 
will be a key element. Boston's Adult Liter- 
acy Initiative has for three years linked com- 
munity-level literacy programs to a larger 
city- wide job- training and opportunity effort 
conducted by the Private Industry Council 
and other economic and social development 
agencies. 

• The Rhode Island Literacy Council is 
publishing a directory of literacy programs 
in the state. Printing costs will be covered 
by Fleet National Bank, a member of the 
Council. 

• Virginia's Adult Education Service is de- 
veloping a plan to increase private-sector 
awareness of adult illiteracy in that state, en- 
courage partnerships between businesses and 
local literacy programs, and urge the estab- 
lishment of more company-sponsored em- 
ployee basic skills programs. 



AETP: DENVER 




The Adult Education Tutorial Program in Denver 
(AETP) was founded in 1964 by Sister Cccflia Linen* 
brink, a Franciscan nun with a vision of helping dis- 
advantaged men and women learn to read, write, 
and handle bask math. It began with 40 students and 
16 volunteer tutors working out of one church base- 
ment. By 1984-85, 1,700 adults were enrolled and re- 
cti ving instruction from a corps of 300 volunteer 
tutors supervised by a small paid professional staff. 
Some 22,000 people have been helped over the years 
by AETP. 

Classes are offered in four areas: literacy (bask read* 
ing, writing, and math from 0 to 6th grade), prepara- 
tion for the high-school-equivalency diploma, En* 
gush as a second language, and job preparation and 
clerical training including a job placement service. 

From the beginning AETP has taken a nontradi- 
tional approach. It takes its classes to those people 
who may be so isolated that they cannot seek help on 
their own. In 1969, for example, AETP purchased a 
mobile classroom which was driven by a teacher into 
areas where help was needed. Now AETP has six 



centmkxatedmjustsuchuii|>boiaoodii^«pro» 
gram in the Denver county jafl. FtarJMe scheduling 
and open enrollment are emphasized. Students can 
attend morning or evening classes from one to four 
days a week and there is no waiting period once en* 
rotted. Using a soca>psychohngiaatr whole language 
approach to reading, tutors work one-to-one or on a 
small group basis. Five of AETFs centers also offer 
child care services which expose children to books 
and other learning activities. 

AETP takes an active community invo l v em e nt and 
has established links with several public and private 
groups in the area, including IBM. Sister Unenbrink 
is presently seeking funds to further develop two new 
initiatives: The Family Literacy Program in which 
volunteers will visit homes with kits containing 
books, magazines, and newspapers for all family 
readers, and a program of Literacy Franchises to rep* 
Ikate the AETP model elsewhere. 

(For further information contact Sr. Cecilia Unenbrink. 
AETR 1615 Ogden Street, Denver, CO 80218 (303) 
831*9556.) 
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WILDCATS AND WELFARE 

The oldest and largest supported-work program in 
the country, Wildcat Services Corporation in New 
York City strives to break the cycle of welfare depen- 
dency by helping the hard-to-employ gain entry into 
the regular work force while pursuing related 
programs of study. Former drug addicts, ex-offend- 
ers, high school dropouts, and parents on welfare 
have all found new meaning and discipline in their 
lives as they work and study seven hours a day Mon- 
day through Friday. Since it began in 1972, Wildcat 
has achieved a 65 percent success rate with over 
20,000 people going on to hold permanent nonsubsi- 
dizedjobs. 

At present, more than 35 states are trying out some 
form of welfare work program, but Wildcat is unique 
because it is completely voluntary and the jobs are 
geared to participants' special needs and interests. 

Welfare monies are diverted to Wildcat which then 
puts the participants on their payroll. Starting at 
minimum wage, participants are placed as trainees 
in such jobs as office, maintenance, and construction 
workers, and as security guards, home attendants, 
and library aides. Depending on the educational 
level of each individual, up to two days a week may 
actually be spent in basic skills instruction, job skills 
training, and high-school-equivalency preparation 
at Wildcats educational center. 
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Wildcat contracts with some 125 employers through- 
out New York City including the Police Department, 
the City Youth Bureau, and the Human Resources 
Administration, as well as with such private employ- 
ers as Chemical Bank, the Lutheran Medical Center, 
and the Fashion Institute of Technolofy. These orga- 
nizations are billed for hours worked by WOdcat em- 
ployees. They have the benefit of full-time employees 
who can be assessed and trained over a period of 
time. Although there is no obligation to hire the train- 
ees permanently, private employers who do so re- 
ceive a $4,500 federal tax credit for each employee 
kept (under the Targeted Jobs Credit Program). 

(For more information contact Morris Silver, Vice Pres- 
ident, Wildcat Service Corp., 161 Hudson Street, New 
York, NY 10013(212)219-9700.) 
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LIBRARIES & LITERACY 

(coac'd. frost p.l) 

library and Aduh Educatioo. This action was based 
oo the proposition that educatioo is a lifelong process 
that does not stop after the completion of formal 
schooling -and that libraries constitute an alternative 
system. 



In the mid-60's and early 70's, this proposition as- 
sumed a new force. Traditionally, clients of public li- 
braries were drawn from the educated public, and 
chiefly from the white middle class. But stimulated 
by the climate of the Great Society and the new wave 
of social programs, libraries began to study their 
communities to identify groups in need of special ser- 
vices: the illiterate, the unemployed, the elderly, the 
handicapped, and immigrants and refugees isolated 
by language and cultural differences. Increased sen- 
sitivity to these potential patrons led to a focus on 
moving out beyond library walls to find and serve 
them. Like other educational and social agencies, li- 
braries came to view these groups not as the unreal 
able but the unreached. 

This soon led to the establishment of store-front li- 
braries, mobile vans, learning and reading centers, 
and extension services to correctional and other insti- 
tutions, as well as other innovative trends in library 
service. Some residents of Brooklyn, for example, re- 
call tlie Three B's Program of tbe Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, which deposited oon-returaabte paperbacks in 
bars, beauty parlors, and barber shops to familiarize 
and lure the customers to their own doors. 

To ensure that such activities would continue, and 
that Librarians themselves would have access to the 
continuing education and technical assistance they 
would need to do effective outreach work, in 1973 the 
ALA set up an Office for Library Outreach Services. 

ALA Leadership 

Notable developments under the aegis of that Office 
have moved public libraries into their present posi- 
tion of leadership in the national literacy movement. 
In 1977 the ALA published Literacy and the Nation's 
Libraries, a guidebook designed to stimulate and 
ndp librarians set up literacy programs. As Robert 
Wedgeworth, ALA's former executive director notes, 
M The publication of the manual demonstrated that 
eradicating illiteracy had become a top priority of the 
ALA-and remains so, as evidenced by its further ac- 
titftiea," 

Between 1979 and 1981, an ALA project trained 
nearly 1,000 Librarians in techniques for conducting 
literacy programs. 

In addition, realizing that its own resources, and 
those of individual literacy groups, were not suffi- 
cient for the task, it set about to organize the Coali- 
tion for Literacy, in which it became an active mem- 
ber. The Coalition is a group of 11 national 
organizations, each with a distinct role in the delivery 
of literacy information and services, and this was the 
first time that the major groups concerned with illit- 
eracy had joined forces to tackk the problem oo ana- 



In January 1985, after three vears of planning, the 
Coalition launched its natural, multi-media cam- 
paign-in cooperation with t Jt Advertising Council, 
kmal tekpfaa * referr 4 service known as CON- 



TACT Literacy Center, and * still-growing number >f 
special state referral hotline*. (The campaign is still 
young, but already CONTACT has had a response 
rate of about 30,000 telephone inquiries, an esti- 
mated 10 percent of all calls beuvg received nation- 
ally. Of these, 73 percont have cone from potential 
volunteer tutors and about 18 percent from potential 
students. As of last October, some $8 million in space 
and time had been generated by the ads placed on ra- 
dio and television and in consumer and business 
publications.) 

Service Delivery 

What a single library can do on behalf of literacy 
training usually depends on its size, staff, location, 
budget, and whether it is sensitive to and interested in 
the problem of illiteracy in its community. 

California has one of the most highly developed 
models of service delivery. The state library agency 
has made literacy a major program goal and since 
January 1984 has given more than $5 million from 
state and Library Services and Construction Act 
funds to develop literacy activities in individual li- 
brary systems. As a result, 46 new library literacy 
programs have already been set up. Numerous other 
libraries have indicated their desire to initiate similar 
programs and additional funds are being requested 
by the state library to enable more to participate. 

Most of the existing literacy programs are supervised 
by an adult literacy services cooidiiutormtheUbrary 
system. Each of the 46 libraries, depending on the 
size of the community, has a full- or part-time staff 
member assigned specifically to literacy. All conduct 
tutorial services on site or at other community loca- 
tion. Some of these have a tjainer on 
to train volunteer tutors, and some contract with Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America or Laubach Literacy for 
tutor training. Typically, in each of these projects, 
adults seeking help are interviewed, ass es s ed for 
placement, and either assigned to a tutor or referred 
outside to a more appropriate ABE, ESL, or other 
program. Students learn that help is available 
through active horary public relations campaigns. 

Some libraries in addition to those presently conduct- 
ing literacy programs maintain a stock of literacy 
materials for students and tutors, made possible 
through special state literacy collection-dev' *opment 
grants. A few of the 46 programs also have literacy- 
related computer and audio-visual materials. As stu- 
dents advance in their reading skills, they are urged 
to borrow appropriate reading materials as a way to 
encourage regular library use in the future. 

States without major literacy funding for libraries 
usually are not able to offer the comprehensive ser- 
vices being developed in California, and most do not 
themselves provide basic skills instruction. Usually 
they work as networking agents or as catalysts in the 
community. They function as a link in the chain of 
organizations that comprise the literacy field, con- 
necting and collaborating with federal ABE pro- 
grams, voluntary agencies, community colleges, and 
other community-based groups. They may help local 
literacy programs recruit tutors and students, pro- 
vide space for classes, and try to stock appropriate 
low-level reading materials. They are effective in this 
supporting and facilitating role because people trust 
them and see them as a benevolent presence free of 
politics or vested interest. 

One of the key reasons that libraries are so well posi- 
tioned to play a larger role in literacy programming is 
that they already are centers for numerous other 



community activities. Moreover, they are open eve* 
flings and weekends, and offer a friendly environ- 
ment free of any negative associations with schools or 
past school failure. For an adult to go to a library is a 
prestigious act whereas going to an elementary or 
secondary school for night classes often feels de- 
meaning. Furthermore, for new literates to have ac- 
quired the habit of going to a library is desirable in 
itself because it may lead them to continue reading 
independently. 

However, while the foregoing discussion may seem to 
suggest a situation of plenty, that is net the case. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Education only 
half of the 50 states presently have any library liter- 
acy programs in operation. CONTACT Literacy 
Center reports that there are only 467 public libraries 
countrywide conducting literacy work of one land or 
another. So it is clear that the potential of libraries for 
literacy service is yet to be tapped. 



Emtrging Fattens 



Spurred by the Ad Campaign and funds from the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Ac* (LSCA), 
roughly a dozen states in addition to California have 
mounted significant statewide library -based literacy 
activities and coalitions, each state proceeding in its 
own fashion. 

In Oklahoma, for example, the Department of Li- 
braries has launched a program to organize literacy 
councils in cities across the state, with the goal of 
making literacy instruction available to 95 percent of 
the population within 25 miles of their homes. Mod- 
est LSCA grants of $1,300 were made to 27 public li- 
braries this past year to help the local councils 
organize. Already the number has grown to 48 coun- 
cils and it is expected to increase. A highly successful 
awareness campaign, which included a literacy mes- 
sage on grocery bags distributed statewide by Safe- 
way Stores at no charge, generated such interest that 
numerous groups have contacted the State Library to 
seek a means of involvement. 

Among them are the Farmers Union, the Firefighters 
Association, the Urban League, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the Newspaper Edi- 
tors Association, and the Department of Human 
Services. The latter will pay welfare recipients who 
can read, to teach others who cannot. The State Li- 
brary provides the training. 




Tutor Trslatrs, OklaHtma OtaL at Ufcranas 

In Illinois, where the State Librarian is also the Secre- 
tary of State-and where the State Library, the State 
Board of Education, and the Governor's Office of 
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Voluntary Action work closely on problems of illiter- 
acy-a literacy grant program has been signed into 
law. Recently, $2 million in state funds were granted 
to some 62 local and regional literacy programs. A 
distinctive feature of the program is that funds were 
not confined exclusively to libraries but went also to 
community colleges, voluntary groups, and commu- 
nity-based organizations. 

This departs from the usual practice in which agen- 
cies stay within their own jurisdiction, with the De- 
partment of Education providing money only for 
schools or the State Library only for libraries. A 
board composed of representatives from the Sute Li- 
brary, the Board of Education, and the community at 
large reviewed the proposals and recommended 
those that were funded. 

Space precludes further examples, but other states 
with significant statewide library initiatives include 
New York, Ohio, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and New Jersey. 



(The publication is available by contacting Joan 
Seamon, Literacy Program Coordinator, Sute Li- 
brary, 288 Centennial, Springfield, Illinois 62756, or 
phone (217) 785-1535.) 




Opining Of Mtw Uimiag Csntir, Brooklyn Mile Library 
Collaboration 

Cooperation between libraries and literacy organiza- 
tions is clearly a healthy trend that is gathering mo- 
mentum. In addition to the more conventional forms 
of cooperation, in Connecticut and New York Sute 
the libraries and Literacy Volunteers of America are 
now working together on proposals to develop sute 
support for library literacy activities. In New York, 
LVA is also instructing "outreach** librarians assem- 
bled in regional and statewide workshops on how to 
organize and conduct tutorial programs. 

One of the top priorities in efforts to expand adult ba- 
sic skills services nationally is the development of 
comprehensive statewide planning bodies. In more 
than half of the sutes, such groups have been formed 
or will be shortly. In all of them libraries are an active 
partner and, in some cases, library leaders were di- 
rectly responsible for their creation. 

Again, Illinois is an excellent new example. The Illi- 
nois Literacy Council, which the Sute Librarian ini- 
tiated, has in little more than a year made 
tremendous strides in addition to its recent grants. It 
has gathered extensive information on the illiteracy 
problem in the state and identified specific ways to 
address it. It has undertaken activities to generate 
public awareness, and started to coordinate all liter- 
acy services in the sute including those of libraries. It 
also has set up a literacy hotline to link volunteers 
and students with programs. And the Sute Library 
recently put out the Illinois literacy effort, a compre- 
hensive report on its activities, its resources, and its 
j detailed plans for moving ahead on several fronts. 



Prevention 

More attention is gradually being given to programs 
that seek to break the cycle of illiteracy that passes 
from non-literate parents to children. One example. 
Collaborations For Literacy, is an intergenerational 
project involving Boston University, literacy Volun- 
teers of Massachusetts, the Boston Public School, the 
Boston Public Library, and the Sute Board of Li- 
brary Oxnmissiociers. College Work-Study students 
sut trained and paid to teach functional illiterates 
how to read. The curriculum is based on the PBS 
Reading Rainbow videoupe and accompanying 
bock series. Once an adult masters a book, he or she 
must in turn read it to a child, grandchild, or neigh- 
bor's child in the library where the tutoring takes 
place. The child is thereby provided with loth an 
adult role model and a positive image of the library. 
The program is being adapted for use in South Caro- 
lina and Texas. 

Reading Collections 

The importance of having appropriate reading mate- 
rials for adult illiterates cannot be stressed strongly 
enough. While a few libraries have good collections 
and some are beginning to develop them, most do not 
and most have not made the budget allocations that 
would be needed to do so. Yet, for the low-literate 
adult, the right reading matter can make the differ- 
ence between success or failure. Because there is a 
shortage of relevant and interesting easy-to-read lit- 
erature for these people, they often are subjected to 
material designed for children. To them, Dick and 
Jane stories are embarrassing, boring, and ultimately 
defeating. Indeed, the adult who has acquired new 
reading skills often fans to maintain them and reverts 
back to illiteracy because proper reading material is 
not available. 

Among the bright spots in this area are the collections 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, the Spokane 
Public Library in Washington, and the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore. A notable aspect of the 
Philadelphia program is its annual budget to provide 
appropriate non-returnable paperbacks to education 
and social service agencies across the country that 
work with illiterates. The Spokane library reports 
that its collection of high-interest, low-level reading 
materials has always circulated at a rate surpassed 
only by current best sellers. 

Newer programs include "Books By Mail" in Con- 
necticut, which uses an annotated mail order catalog 
prepared and distributed in cooperation with Liter- 
acy Volunteers to make good materials available to 
students and teachers regardless of where they live in 
the state. Another program, Project:LEARN in 
Cleveland, has produced a bibliography for Ohio li- 
brarians, "Books for New Adult Readers." Most of 
the titles are at fifth-grade level or below. A key fea- 
ture is that the books listed were evaluated by a panel 
of experts including adult new readers themselves. 

Computers 

Computers and other technologies are attracting a 
growing interest in literacy circles because they pro- 
vide a tool for reducing the labor-intensive nature of 
group and one-to-one instruction, and students like 
and I earn effectively with them. In a few public li- 
braries (Jacksonville, New York City, and Milwau- 



kee are good examples), computers are already muse 
to supplement the traditional teaching patterns. In 
one promising new development, a pioneering com- 
puter-assisted reading approach developed for the 
U.S. Navy's low-reading recruits is being tested for 
civilian use at the Mary H. Weir Library in Weirton, 
West Virginia and at the Enoch Pratt Free Library- 
under the sponsorship of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science. 

Dual Literacy 

A large percentage of the annual increase in persons 
who cannot read or write competently is comprised of 
immigrants and refugees from rAOO-Engbsh language 
backgrounds (more than 1.2 million a year). Many, 
three-fourths of whom are of Latin American or 
Asian origin, are not literate in their native language. 
Some libraries are trying to serve these groups in pro- 
grams that teach English and link them with other 
community resource agencies. As the non-English- 
speaking population continues to grow, more li- 
braries will confront the need to serve them. 
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A top priority of the ALA is to continue its efforts to 
make the entire country aware of the adult illiteracy 
problem. "Like drunk driving, child abuse, or other 
social problems, literacy is beginning to seep into the 
social consciousness of the country," says Jean Cole- 
man, who heads the ALA's Office of Library Out- 
reach Services. "We must build on that." 

Another item on the ALA agenda is to strengthen the 
support for adult bask education within the federal 
government. While prevention strategics may work 
for in-school students, there must be a different ap- 
proach with those for whom the schools didn't work, 
or who have left the system and fallen through the 
cracks. To that end, legislative remedies will be 
sought by the ALA to strengthen the federal ABE 
program and expand its eligibility rebutments. 

Still another focus of ALA concern will be librarians 
themselves. Some librarians are confused about their 
role. For some, professional self-image and notions 
about the proper function of libraries are at odds with 
fellow librarians seeking a more aggressive role in 
helping unskilled adult readers. Some are resistant 
because their budgets are inadequate to support new 
work, and in the competition for funds literacy activi- 
ties are thought to be a low priority. These problems 
of role, attitude, and funding will have to be over- 
come if libraries are to fully develop their potential in 
the fight against illiteracy. 

Thus, strong and continued leadership from the 
ALA, as well as from the chief state library agencies 
in every sute, will be essential. In this effort, con 
cemed citizens who are influential policymakers in 
their own communities can be powerful allies. As 
trustees of their local libraries or Friends of the U 
brary, these persons are strategically placed to cap- 
ture the library board's attention and to urge board 
members to provide leadership. 

Finally, library literacy efforts should be signifi 
cantly aided by the new Title VI of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act which passed Congress in 
October, 1984. For fiscal 1986, $5 million has been 
appropriated, with presidential approval expected, 
for grants of up to $25,000 to local and sute libraries 
for literacy projects. The funds will be used to pro- 
mote and coordinate volunteer services, purchase 
materials, and cover the cost involved in using library 
facilities, 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

POLAROID CORPORATION 

Dr. Edwin Land, founder of the Polaroid 
Corporation, once said that "the function of 
industry is not just the making of goods; the 
function of industry is the development of 
people.** These sentiments are the guiding 
principles behind Polaroid's extensive, long- 
standing commitment to its Corporate Edu- 
cation Programs, its policy of open job 
posting, and its efforts to help employees 
move up through the ranks. 

Polaroid's Fundamental Skills Program, 
which began in 1961, is the oldest in-house 
basic skills program in the country. Its roots 
date back to the I950's when Dr. Land built 
his first manufacturing facility in a suburb of 
Boston and recognized the need to provide 
the new employees with educational assis- 
tance. At that time, however, federal and 
state ABE programs did not yet exist, and 
colleges and schools were not interested in 
providing basic training for hourly employ- 
ees. So Polaroid decided to develop its own 
in-house program from scratch. 

Throughout the 60's Polaroid's programs fo- 
cused primarily on high school math and 
chemistry. In the late 60's and early 70's, 
GED, ABE, and ESL programs were added 
to the roster of educational activities. Linda 
Stoker, a professional educator and basic 
skills specialist, was hired to develop the 
programs. After surveying 500 companies 
and outside educational organizations and 
finding little to draw on immediately, Polar- 
oid once again decided to conduct these pro- 
grams in-house and proceeded to develop a 
frill set of diagnostic and assessment tools as 
well as the needed curriculum. Like many 
companies, Polaroid offers 100 percent tui- 
tion reimbursement for courses taken at the 
college level, but unlike most, which focus 
their internal training on management educa- 
tion, at least 50 percent of Polaroid's pro- 
grams are focused on the needs of hourly 
employees. 

The Fundamental Skills Program offers a va- 
riety of services and special programs in 
reading, writing, math, and problem solv- 
ing Reading is taught at three levels. All 
yp-ses are voluntary and are usually on a 
£jvv ibination of both company and employee 
"fume. According to Stoker, basic skills are 
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on what skills criteria they will need to im- 
prove their job performance and prepare for 
job growth." Over the years, Polaroid has 
validated a wide range of teaching and test- 
ing materials and established basic skills cri- 
teria for all hourly jobs. Educational 
counselors work confidentially with individ- 
ual employees diagnosing and helping them 
plan their educational needs and referring 
them to appropriate programs both in the 
company and the community. 

Stoker has the following comments for other 
companies considering similar programs: 

• Big corporations are better able to operate 
their own in-house programs than medium- 
sized or small businesses; though for many, 
perhaps most, it will make better sense to 
contract with an outside organization for the 
desired services. 

• The best employee programs link basic 
skills to larger training goals in the company, 
evaluating the specific skills that employees 
need. 

• Companies wanting to implement in- 
house programs will need to develop job-re- 
lated instructional and testing materials, and 
can profitably consult with other companies 
that already have a track record. 

• Basic skills staff should have a different 
background from that of regular educational 
training staff, and particularly a sensitivity to 
the needs of people they will be teaching and 
the specific requirements of their jobs. 

• Companies must allow for administrative, 
space, and other costs associated with oper- 
ating in-house programs. 

(For further information contact Linda Stoker, 
Consultant/Program Manager, Corporate Human 
Resources Development, Polaroid Corporation, 
750 Main Street, 2D, Cambridge, MA 02119 (617) 
577-$422.) 

TIME, INC. 

"Time to Read** is a pilot program which 
combines the Time, Inc. staff and its maga- 
zine and video resources to fight illiteracy. 
The program, which began in March 1985, 
already has 169 company volunteers tutoring 
210 people at four sites-in New York City, 
Chicago, Camp Hill (PA), and Charlotte 
(NC). It is open to those who have attained at 
least a fourth-grade reading level. 

Tutors are trained by Time, Inc. and work 
with a detailed instruction manual also pre- 
pared by the company. The manual is supple- 
mented by new material each month, and 
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ties that have been designed to make possible 
the use of Time f Life, Sports Illustrated, Peo- 
ple, and other company magazines as the ba- 
sic reading material. The tutors have access 
to a toll-free hotline and a newsletter to 
help them exchange information and solve 
problems. 

Each of the four programs is conducted in 
collaboration with local sponsors who select 
and evaluate the students: 

• In New York City, 50 Time volunteers are 
working with the Children's Aid Society to 
help 28 eighth-grade students from JHS 204 
in Queens who are bused to the lime-Life 
Building in Manhattan for tutoring. 

• In Chicago, 31 lime retirees collaborate 
with six public libraries to tutor 46 adults. 

• At Camp Hill (PA), 38 volunteers from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club (a Time subsidi- 
ary) help tutor 50 inmates in a state prison. 

• In Charlotte (NC), 50 volunteers are work- 
ing with Central Piedmont Community Col- 
lege to instruct 86 city highway and 
maintenance workers who need better skills 
for promotion. In addition, Cablevision of 
Charlotte broadcasts a half-hour weekly pro- 
gram conducted by a community college 
professor. 

All students get free subscriptions to Time 
and another company magazine of their 
choice, and the Charlotte participants also 
get free cable subscriptions. 

(For more information contact Toni Fay, Director of 
Corporate Community Relations, Time, Inc., 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10020 (212) 
484-1485.) 

WALDMAN GRAPHICS 

A printing and typography firm in Penn- 
sauken, New Jersey, Waldman Graphics has 
developed a simple model to generate volun- 
tary employee contributions to literacy pro- 
grams. In just two years the company has 
achieved a high participation rate among its 
employees to help support the efforts of a lo- 
cal Camden County literacy group, Focus on 
Literacy. 

The first campaign began in July 1984 with a 
short article in the company's internal news- 
letter highlighting the problems of illiteracy 
and stressing its implications for the graphic 
arts industry as a whole. This was then fol- 
lowed by a personal letter in each employee's 
paycheck envelope the next week telling 
those who wanted to contribute that their do- 
nations could be made through a small 
weekly payroll deduction of as little as Si a 
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wished. In less than two weeks f 50 percent of 
WaldmarVs nearly 200 employees responded 
with commitments of close to $800. 

In 1985 a similar campaign was carried out. 
Enthusiasm had spread and participation 
rose to 71 percent of Waidman's full-time 
staff doubling the amount contributed to 
$ 1 ,600, all of which again was turned over to 
Focus on Literacy. The total cost of the cam- 
paign to the company was less than $25 
a year. 

As a result of the fundraising drive and re- 
lated awareness efforts, employees have 
been motivated to serve as volunteer tutors, 
donate books and reading materials, and get 
involved in other literacy activities. 

Executive Vice President William Hohns, 
who developed the program, believes that 
this model can be adapted by other compa- 
nies nationally as a way to generate new 
funding for the field. As chairman of the 
emerging literacy program of the Printing 
Industries of America. Hohns is working 
to try out this approach in some 40 member 
organizations and eventually hopes to ex- 
pand the program to PIA's 12,000 members. 
Noting that there are 1.6 million people em- 
ployed in the graphic arts industry, Hohns 
believes that even a 20 percent participation 
rate could produce major new funding for 
adult literacy programs and organizations. 

(For further information contact William Hohns, 
Waldman Graphics, 9100 Pennsauken Highway, 
Pennsauken, NJ 08110 (609) 662-9111.) 

WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 

ARE DOING 

ABC Radio helped advance public awareness by broadcasting 
an address recently given by Art Colby (Manager, EEO. Pratt & 
Whitney, and President of LVA) at a business meeting convened 
by Literacy Volunteers of Connecticut. Network affiliates in other 
cities broadcast interviews with Kentucky's ABE director Sharon 
Dariing m her role as literacy spokeswoman tor Reader's Di- 
gest 

American Can Company's CEO. William Woodside. testified 
on the importance ot basic skills education at the U.S. Congres- 
sional hearings on literacy this past summer. 

Better Homes & Gardens ran an article titled •'Illiteracy in 
America, The Shocking. Silent Crisis" in its November issue. 
The Detroit Free Press ana The Florida Times Union re- 
cently published articles on adult illiteracy, one focusing on a 47- 
year-old auto worker learning basic skills in a joint Ford 
Motor-UAW program and the other on the costs ol illiteracy to the 
business community. The Raleigh News and Observer (NC) 
and The Richmond Graphic (IN) covered the literacy issue in 
recent Sunday feature stories The San Diego Evening Trib- 
une early last year printed a UPJ story about a mother who was 
jnabie to read the directions on a can of i nfant formula and i ncor- 
'ectly fed undiluted formula to her baby who died as a result. 

Burlington Northern Railroad. Conoco, Deluxe Chick 
O «, Inc., Security Bank, and Mountain Bill work 



ERIC 



with me Billings (MT) Adult Education Center to provide basic 
skills to their employees. A recent influx of immigrants in search 
of jobs has increased the need for ESL services in particular. 

Cambridge Books recently published Effective Adult Literac y 
Prog rams: A Practitioner's Guide , a comprehensive work by the 
National Adult Literacy Project. At the 1985 conference of the 
Association for Community Based Education, the company 
joined the Gannett Foundation and B. Dalton Bookseller 
on a panel which addressed the special problems faced by CBOs 
in getting support from the business community. 

Com Mills Corporation and First Union National Bank 

are represented on North Carolina's statewide literacy coordinat- 
ing body, the Participatory Planning Committee for Adult Basic 
Education. 

Container Corporation of America and Kindall Container 
Company operate in-house basic skills programs for hourly 
employees in their Georgia plants. 

Cox and Smith, Inc., and the local Chamber of Commerce are 
taking leadership rotes in generating business support for the 
San Antonio (TX) Literacy Board. 

A representative of Contour Groves, Inc., a citrus-producing 
company, serves as president of the Florida Literacy Coalition. 

Crown Publishing expects to donate some $20,000 to literacy 
programs from proceeds of the sale ol Jean Auel's recently- 
published novel, The Mammoth Hunters . 

Dei Monte, Olin Corporation, Bridgeport Hydraulic, 
Royal Business Machines, Sikorsky, Dexter Corpora- 
tion, Southern Connecticut Gas, and Phoenix Mutual 
Life are among more than 50 companies which gave recent 
funding to Literacy Volunteers of Connecticut 

Disneyland gave Literacy Volunteers of Ptacentia (CA) a 
$5,000 Community Service Award in April 1985. to be shared 
with five other LVA affiliate programs in Orange County. 

The Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics, working 
with the Southeastern Connecticut Adult Education Cooperative, 
provides a high-school-equivalency program to company em- 
ployees in that state. 

Fidelity Benk hosted an awareness reception for business and 
-political leaders as part of Literacy Week activities in Philadel- 
phia in September. Team members of the Philadelphia Eagles 
posed for photos which were used in local newspapers to en- 
courage good reading habits. 

Franklin Electric Company, the AFL-CIO, and First Na- 
tional Bank are represented on Arkansas' Participatory Council 
on Adult Education, with the Franklin representative serving as 
chairman of the Council. 

Franklin Life Insurance Company is one of several compa- 
nies providing employee basic skills classes through the Law- 
rence Adult Center in Springfield, 1L 

Garrett Turbine Engine Company contracts with the Rio Sa- 
lado (AZ) Community College to provide basic skills classes to 
employees in its manufacturing plant in Phoenix. 

IBM recently gave a $6,000 grant to the Travis County (TX) Adult 
Literacy Council. The company is presently exploring the possi- 
bilities for an expanded role in the literacy field, and along with 
Mountain Bali is represented on Arizona's new Task Force on 
Literacy. 

Legg Mason Company recently donated S1 ,000 to the Carroll 
County (MD) Literacy Council, as well as space for tutoring 
classes and Council board meetings. Tne Carroll County 
Times donates advertising space to the Council, and West- 
minster Answering Service gives 24-hour telephone referral 
assistance. 

Chas. Levy Circulating Company has developed a reading 
awareness and fundraising program titled "My Kind of Books," 



in which Chicago residents were asked through newspaper ads 
distributed in 500 local book outlets to vole for their favorite 
books. Based on the poll, the company is donating 15| to the 
Literacy Council of Chicago for each copy ol the ten most popu- 
lar books sold by me book outlets. 

MacArttur Foundation, Mobil, ATiT, Grwnmao Corpo- 
ration, Manhattan Ufa Insomoco Company, Waldman 
Graphics, and Young 4 Butt am are among those organi- 
zations presently funding the ?,usiness Council tor Effective 
Literacy. 

McDonald's and British Atrospact, Inc. provide ESI train- 
ing for their employees in collaboration with the Fairfax (VA) 
Adult Integrated Network. 

Monongattt ta Power Company provides space in its train- 
ing center for the tutor-train ing activities of Literacy volunteers ol 
Marion County (WV). The Shop V Savt supermarket chain 
provides refreshments for LVs training sessions and advertises 
the LV program with flyers slipped into its grocery bags. Adams 
Off ice Supply donates the stationery supplies used in LVs 
workshops. 

MiM/Msrs Corporation, Time, Inc., Tho Amoco Foun- 
dation, and The Beatrice Foundation recently provided 
funding for Literacy Volunteers of Chicago. Representatives from 
Chicago Magazine, WGCI Radio, and Amoco Food 
Shops have joined LVs board of directors. 

The Morning Call, a local newspaper, has given essential tr>- 
kind assistance totheAllentown (PA) Literacy Council by assign- 
ing a staff member to develop a major funding proposal. 

Nissan Universal runs a small in-house program lor employ- 
ees at its Cedar Rapids plant in collaboration with Kirkwood 
Community College. The College also works with the local Pri- 
vate Industry Council to provide job and basic skills training to 
unemployed workers in the area. 

Onan Corporation conducts an in-house basic skids program 
for employees at its Minneapolis plant. The program is part of a 
larger effort to modernize the plant's production capability. 

Phillips Plastics and other Wisconsin companies work with 
the state's technical college system to provide basic skills in- 
struction to employees, many of whom are located in rural areas. 

The Prudential Foundation recently made a grant to the Ur- 
ban Studies and Community Service Centei of La Salle Univer- 
sity. This Philadelphia community-based program is developing 
new curricula geared specifically to the needs and interests of 
adult learners. 

Sperry Computer, Mountain Bell, Rockwell Interna* 
tional, and Easton Aluminum offer on-site basic skiffs 
classes tor their employees with instruction provided by the Salt 
Lake City ABE program. 

Time, Inc. has prepared a public service ad entitled "A Light To 
Read By." Depicting the Statue of Liberty, it states that "Miss 
Liberty (is) not only a symbol of democracy, but...a reminder of 
one of demoaacy's major prerequisites: literacy." The ad is be- 
ing circulated as part of the centennial celebration. 

The U.S. Steal Foundation, Travelers Insurance Co., 
Alcoa Foundation, Ryan Homes, Inc., and The Pitts- 
burgh Foundation have provided $20,000 in grants to the 
Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council. These grants match an ear- 
lier challenge grant made to the Council by the Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co. Foundation. Waidenbooks held a golf/ 
tennis tournament in September, raising (30.000 for Reading Is 
Fundamental. 

Westview Press recently released Between Stru gg le and 
Hope. Valerie Miller's study of the Nicaraguan literacy campaign, 
which is often cited as a model national effort. 

White Castle Systems, Inc. is providing meeting space for 
the Steering Committee of the Ohio Literacy Network, that state's 
coordinating body. 
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NOTES FROM BCEL 



In The Works: 



BCEL is developing a new technical as* 
sistance aid titled BCEL BULLETIN. 
Each issue, to be published periodically, 
will provide guidance on topics of interest 
to the business and literacy communi- 
ties. The first issue, to be ready by 
Spring, will provide practical advice to 
businesses wishing to develop employee 
volunteer tutor programs in cooperation 
with local literacy providers. Two subse- 
quent issues will give information to 
companies considering company-spon- 
sored basic skills programs for employ- 
ees, and literacy programs seeking advice 
on how to effectively approach busi- 
: for support. 



• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL paper (by Dianne Kangisser) which 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of vol- 
unteers in combating adult illiteracy. Copies 
are $4.50 each and should be ordered in writ- 
ing with a prepayment check to BCEL. 
•Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet designed primarily as an aid for local 
literacy programs in their fundraising efforts. 
It gives specific suggestions to business on 
how to help support adult basic skills pro- 
grams. Programs can insert their names and 
addresses on the back flap. Copies are avail- 
able at no cost for a modest supply but due to 
heavy demand there is a small per-item cost 
for large orders. 

•Back issues of the BCEL Newsletter are 
available at no cost for up to 24 copies and at 
25tf per copy thereafter. Newsletters may be 
. reproduced in whole or part without permis- 
sion but with attribution to BCEL. 



BCEL Directors 



Publications Available: 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL working papers (by Donald McCune/ 
Judy Alamprese, and David Harm an) which 
assess the short- and long-term resource 
needs of the adult literacy field and present 
recommendations for public and private-sec- 
tor action . The set is available for $ 10. Please 
send prepayment check made out to BCEL 
with your written order. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually 
assessing their activities, needs, and pror> 
lems-so as to provide responsible advice 
to the business community on the oppor- 
tunities for their involvement and fund- 
ing. BCEL's work is earned out largely 
through a varied publications and techni- 
cal assistance program. 
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: CB0's: Reaching 
, The Hardest To Reach 




That people who lack basic skills are most heavily 
concentrated among disadvantaged minorities, the 
poor, the unemployed, and the alienated is a widely 
known fact. Adults with minimal or no reading and 
writing skills accounted for up to 75 percent of the 
unemployed in 1982 (U.S. Department of Labor. 
1984), They comprised over one-third of mothers 
receiving Aid to Families With Dependent Children 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1982): 85 percent 
of the juveniles who appear in court (Adult & Con- 
tinuing Education Today. 1983): an estimated 60 
Percent of prison inmates (Correctional Education 
Association. 1984): and nearly 40 percent of minor- 
ity youth (Adult Performance Level Study. 1977). 

These groups, for whom illiteracy is just one more 
problem in a mosaic of joblessness, poor housing, 
malnutrition, delinquency, drug abuse, and social 
isolation, are the toughest to recruit into educa- 
tional programs. Many, steeped in the culture of 
poverty, don't see how improving their reading 
abilities will make much difference in their lives. 
They are thus the least served by programs set up 
specifically to teach basic skills— the Adult Basic 
(Education program, the voluntary literacy organi- 
zations, and the programs of other organizations 
which make up the bulk of the nation's literacy 
system. 

The majority of adults enrolled in basic skills in- 
struction todav are maiginally rather than func- 
tionally illiterate. They tend to be attuned to 
middle-class norms and believe that improving 
their basic skills will open the door to jobs, or better 
jobs, or a better life. Typically, because these per- 
sons have higher levels of competence in the basic 
skills to begin with, they are better motivated and 
easier to serve. And, within the limits of available 
resources, most literacy programs serve them well. 

L iteracy in Context 

By all accounts, however, the agents most success- 
ful in reaching and teaching those most in need of 
help are the community-based organizations 
(CBO's). CBO's come into being in response to so- 
cial and economic problems faced by their constitu- 
ents. Usually they are formed by the communities of 



people they serve-urban Blacks and Hispanics. res- 
ervation and urban Native Americans, welfare 
mothers, farm workers, and other underserved 
groups. Usually they link their educational activi- 
ties with larger community development needs. In 
their basic skills work, they do not aim as their chief 
focus to improve the ability of their constituents to 
read, write, and cipher, but to bring about a larger 
change within individuals and the greater commu- 
nity through such activities as programs for bat- 
tered women, health workshops, parenting classes, 
summer camps for disabled children, and home 
construction training. Their basic skills instruction 
occurs within these contexts. 

Because CBO's have close ties to the communities 
they serve, they are able to recruit persons who 
would not align themselves with a public school or a 
program staffed by personnel from outside the com- 
munity, Most importantly, retention rates of 65-70 
percent are common, as compared to 25-50 percent 
in mainstream programs. 

Despite the success of CBO's in reaching hard-to- 
reach persons, they are hard to count and define as 
a network of providers. This is partly because they 
operate in a wide range of settings-community cen- 
ters, social service agencies, community colleges, 
churches, storefronts, housing projects. They also 
go by names that do not have ''literacy" or "basic 
skills'* in their titles-e.g. Barrio Education Project. 
Boston Indian Council. Center for Rural Educa- 
tion. The Fortune Society. Solidaridad Humana, 
and New Horizons for Children. 

Whatever the variations amo • them, a common 
thread-and the term they use to describe it-is "em- 
powerment". CBO's aim to help individuals gain a 
better sense of themselves and their own possibili- 
ties in the world. They aim to equip people with the 
skills they themselves think they need in order to 
give them more control over their own lives. Liter- 
acy needs differ from one individual to another and 
from one community setting to another. For an indi- 
Mdual. the goal might be to get off welfare, or learn 
auto repair, or help a child in school. Or the aim 
might be to empower tenants' groups concerned 
with housing issues, or ethnic groups wishing to 
keep alive their cultural values, or ex-offenders 
wishing to become advocates on their own behalf. 
Within these individual and community contexts 
exist the ties that imbue basic skills with meaning- 
and establish them as a requirement. 

The Wome n of Dungannon 

Take the Dungannon Development Comission 
( DDC ). for example, formed in 1979 by some 50 res- 
idents of an isolated Appalachian mountain com- 
munity of Virginia to bring jobs, housing, 
education, and social services to the area. Per cap- 
ita income lor the 350 people of Dungannon and the 
7.000 people in the surrounding area is $4,541 with 
a median household income of $8,654. Over 21 per- 
cent of Dungannon s population ha\e incomes be- 
low the federal poverty level. What income there is. 
is chiefly from small family farming and work in 
distant Tennessee factories or coal mines. Unem- 
ployment averages around 15 percent. 

(cont'd, on p. 4) 



BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President, BCEL 

More and more businesses and business peo- 
ple across the country are responding to the 
nation's huge adult illiteracy problem. 
Among many other things, they are begin- 
ning to launch and develop grant programs to 
help literacy organizations at the local, state, 
and national levels as these groups work to 
expand their services. Many deserving and 
essential programs and activities are in need 
of their support. Laubach Literacy Action 
and Literacy Volunteers of America are two 
major ones. Library literacy programs are 
being implemented in greater number, most 
needing financial help. Programs in prisons, 
community colleges, centers for immigrants 
and refugees-all need more resources. And 
important pilot programs to develop the use 
of computers and television for direct in- 
struction are emerging. 

We at BCEL are greatly encouraged by the 
increasing level of business interest in the il- 
literacy problem, and also by the promising 
new legislative and funding developments by 
some of the states. But the competition 
among many worthwhile literacy providers 
for added resources to meet the widespread 
need is rapidly heating up. in this changing 
situation of supply and demand, it is of real 
concern that we do not overlook the commu- 
nity-based organizations. These CBO's have 
a singularly important potential for improv- 
ing the basic skills of the adults who are most 
in need of our help, the very persons who are 
unfortunately too often not reached by the 
other programs. CBO s, which have many 
settings-such as community centers, store- 
fronts, or housing projects-are not easy to 
define, for in addition to providing training in 
the basic skills they work on the overall de- 
velopment of desperately needy individuals 
and communities. Their accomplishments 
and their potential are very considerable, 
however. I urge you to read the feature article 
on CBO activities in this issue. I think you 
will be moved, as I am. by the examples of 
their work which could benefit so greatly 
from our help. 
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! NEWS IN BRIEF 

i 

I Conference of Mayors Tackles Illiteracy 

j At its 1985 annual meeting, the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors established a Literacy Task 
Force, with Mayor Wilson Goode of Phila- 
delphia appointed Chairman. The Task Force 
(with members from Berkeley, Boston, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Houston, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
D.C. ) met last month to initiate the writing of 
a report on urban illiteracy and to plan its fu- 
j ture agenda. The report will be "the strong 
1 policy statement" called for in a resolution 
; passed unanimously by the mayors at their 
! 1985 gathering. It also will serve as a refer- 
! ence for cities wanting to become involved in 
the literacy problem. Plans are to distribute 
the report to all cities of 30,000 or more along 
with an appeal to become an active part of the 
Conference effort. For more information 
! contact Carol Moody Becker, U.S. Confer- 
i ence of Mayors, 1620 Eye Street N W, 4th FI, 
j Washington, D.C. 20006(202) 293-7330. 

Irvine Foundation Awards Literacy Grants 

i The James Irvine Foundation in San Fran- 
cisco recently took a new program direction 
with the announcement of three grants aimed 
at improving literacy provision in California: 
: $100,000 was awarded to Literacy Volun- 
i teers of America to establish a state- level of- 
. fice: $16,300 went to Laubach Literacy 
Action to assist two community-based liter- 
acy projects in Southern California and to de- 
velop new models for hard-to-reach adults: 
and $20,000 went to the Association for 
Community Based Education to identify 
adult literacy programs in community-based 
organizations and develop a strategy for ex- 
' panding such efforts throughout the state, 
j For more information contact Jean Parmelee, 
'■ James Irvine Foundation, One Market Plaza. 

Steuart Street Tower, Suite 2305, San Fran- 
: Cisco, CA 94105 (415) 777-2244. 

PLUS Campaign Surges Ahead 

Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS), the major 
joint venture between PBS and* ABC. is ad- 
vancing rapidly on several fronts. ABC and 
PBS will air major documentaries in Septem- 
ber. PSAs and other programming for local 
! and national use are also underdevelopment, 
i Affiliate stations in some 525 communities 
■ nationwide are gearing up to provide local 
; outreach activities that will focus on linking 
; potential tutors and students wim programs 
' of instruction. PBS will issue a bimonthly 
newsletteron Project PLUS, as well as a vari- 
' ety of manuals, guidelines, and other materi- 



als. In conjunction with the initiative. 
Senators Paul Simon (ID and H. John Heinz 
III (PA) will introduce a Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion proclaiming September 1986 as * k Adult 
Literacy Awareness Month." PLUS is pres- 
ently forming a Committee of 100, made up 
of popular entertainers, sports figures, and 
national leaders who will participate in TV 
spots and special events. 

Giving Dropouts a Second Chance 

Arkansas Educational Television Network, 
using highly-acclaimed GED programming 
developed by Kentucky Educational Televi- 
sion, reports great success in its pilot effort to 
help high school drooouts in Arkansas earn a 
high school diploma. In 1984-85, 2,200 per- 
sons enrolled in "Project Second Chance" 
and 86 percent of those who took the diploma 
exam passed and graduated. Many other 
adults who responded but were not at a high 
enough level to enter the program were 
placed in suitable basic skills programs 
around the state with the result that adult edu- 
cation enrollment jumped from 14.000 to 
25,000. Now Project Second Chance is go- 
ing national with a one-hour documentary on 
PBS followed by a 30-minute live local seg- 
ment telling viewers how to enroll in a new 
series of 43 half-hour lessons that will be of- 
fered by participating stations in their area. 
The project recently got grants from the Win- 
throp Rockefeller Foundation, Middle South 
Utilities, Kerr-McGee, the Deloney Com- 
pany, Combustion Engineering, the Peabody 
Holding Company, and Arkansas Best, but 
additional funding is needed to reach the total 
budget of $450,000. For details contact M. 
Cody Hauser, Director, Program Develop- 
ment, AETN, 350 South Donashev, PO Box 
1250, Conway, AR 72032 (501) 329-3887. 

Women's American ORT 

The Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training (ORT) is the largest international 
non-governmental training agency in the 
world, with more than 130,000 students en- 
rolled in its network of vocational and techni- 
cal training schools. Women's American 
ORT, founded in 1927. not only raises funds 
to support this network, but through its U.S. 
chapters encourages community action to 
promote quality in public education, career 
education, and technical training nationally. 
In Mav 1985 Women's American ORT in 
District IX (TX, LA, OK, NM, MO, KS) 
adopted adult literacy as a top item on its 
agenda and formed the ORT Literacy Task 
Force. The task force surveyed literacy pro- 
grams in eight key cities in the district and 
found that increased community awareness 



was the key to expanding services. Many 
new activities have since been implemented. 
For example, an elaborate audio-visual 
awareness campaign was developed to re- 
cruit volunteer tutors throughout the district. 
A list of suggested literacy projects was dis- 
tributed to district chapters and to outside 
groups including business. ORT joined sev- 
eral literacy planning bodies, helped coordi- 
nate a Literacy Volunteer Week in Houston, 
investigated effective teaching methods, and 
B. Dalton Bookseller awarded ORT $5,000 
to conduct a special public relations cam- 
paign in Houston. In March ORT's literacy 
project became a national campaign with all 
chapters in the country given guidelines for 
initiating projects in their communities. For 
more details, contact Barbara Kazdan, Liter- 
acy Task Force, Women's American ORT, 
District IX, 4740ingersoll, Suite 100, Hous- 
ton, TX 77027 (713) 961-3759. 




ORT literacy Task Force with Walty "Famous" Amos 



In a partnership among B. Dalton Booksell- 
er, ACTION, and Laubach Literacy Action, 
grants of SI, 200 to $5,000 have been 
awarded to 23 projects of the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Programs (RSVP). Since it was 
launched in 1 971 , RSVP (which is sponsored 
by ACTION) has been involved in all kinds 
of constructive community activities. This 
new set of grants will provide seed money to 
local RSVP projects in which older adults 
will serve as literacy tutors, student recruit- 
ers, office volunteers, and public awareness 
volunteers all in the cause of literacy. For 
more information contact Bill Barrett, 
ACTION, 806 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20525 (202) 634-9108. 

No Reading, N o Release 

Virginia Governor Gerald Baliles recently 
announced a "no reading, no release" parole 
policy for all Virginia inmates. The Ameri- 
can Correctional Association plans to tackle 
the illiteracy problem with a grant from the 
National Institute of Corrections. The Asso- 
ciation will hold three regional literacy pro- 
gram development seminars in Bethesda. St. 
Louis, and Phoenix to be attended by 90 par- 
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ticipants from correctional institutions 
around the country. The seminars will focus 
on a teaching approach that stresses building 
self-esteem as well as basic skills. It will fea- 
ture such relevant topics as money manage- 
ment, nutrition, and health. Each participant 
will leave the seminar with an individually- 
constructed management plan to help de- 
velop a literacy program at his or her 
institution. For more information contact 
William Taylor, Assistant Director, Member- 
ship, Training and Contracts, American Cor- 
rectional Association, 4321 Hartwick Road. 
Suite L208, College Park, MD 20740 (301) 
699-7650. 

Literacy Resources 

• Operation Lift in Dallas has developed a 
series of 100 30-minute videotapes ( in V for- 
mat) which teach reading to adults at a 0 to 
6th grade level . The series. Readers' s Guide, 
is being broadcast on local television stations 
using a system of alphabetic phonetics. It 
gears instruction to visual, auditory, and kin- 
esthetic learning styles and addresses such 
real-life problems as how to fill out a job ap- 
plication or apply for a driver's license. Con- 
tact Carolyn Kribs. Operation Lift, 1309 
Main Street, Suite 708. Dallas, TX 75202 
(2 14) 742-7565. 

• Getting Yours: A Publicity and Funding 
Primer for Nonprofit and Voluntary Organi- 
zations is an 84-page guide offered by the Ad 
Council Awareness Campaign. It gives ad- 
vice on how to handle media relations, use 
non-media publicity, work with community 
resources, tap public and private funding 
sources, write proposals, and generate fund- 
raising ideas. It is available for S6.00 from 
CONTACT Literacy Center. PO Box 
81826. Lincoln. NE 68501 (402) 464-0602. 

• Literacy programs may be able to get 
needed help from the National Association 
for the Exchange of Industrial Resources, the 

j nation's largest gifts-in-kind association. 
I NAEIR collects donations of new products 
| from hundreds of corporations (who receive 
| a tax deduction for their contributions) and 
j then distributes the merchandise to its non- 
| profit member institutions which pay an an- 
| nual membership fee plus shipping and 
j handling costs. Goods available include ap- 
| pliances. arts and crafts materials, audio/vis- 
■ ual aids, books, office and paper products. 
| tools, and telephones. For more information 
; contact NAEIR, Dept. PH-1. 540 Frontage 
Road, PO Box 8076, Northfield. 1L 60093 
I (312)446-9111. 

® jmctional Literacy and the Workplace ex- 
nes illiteracy as it affects workers, em- 
PTOyers, and educators. Workplace 



expectations and future directions are among 
the topics included. Copies are $2.00 each 
from Order Fulfillment (Order # 125) Ameri- 
can Council of Life Insurance. 1850 K Street 
NW. Washington. D.C. 20006. 

• The June 1985 issue of the Journal of Cor- 
rectional Education is devoted entirely to 
prison adult basic education programs that 
work. Copies are available for S 10 from the 
Correctional Education Association, 1400 
20th Street NW. Washington. D.C. 20036 
(202) 293-3120. 

In The State s: Planning & Awareness 

• Colorado Literacy Action (CLA) is now 
publishing a newsletter and organizing train- 
ing programs for local literacy organizations 
out of its new offices in the State Department 
of Education. CLA arranged a literacy 
awareness event for Denver on the Capitol 
steps, with media coverage given to speakers 
from the major literacy groups. Elsewhere in 
the state. 10 local literacy coalitions are in 
various stages of development. 

• The Connecticut Coalition for Literacy 
has appointed as its chair former U.S. Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 



Robert Wood. 

• Using Library Service and Construction 
Act funds, the Library of Michigan has 
awarded literacy grants totaling $125,000 to 
16 public libraries. The Library has also re- 
cently provided space for the offices of 
Laubach affiliate Michigan Literacy. 

• The Governor* s Adult Literacy Initiative in 
Mississippi is coordinating several new adult 
basic skills projects, including a new Missis- 
sippi Council on Aging program, a statewide 
toll-free literacy hotline, and distribution ot a 
statewide Adult Education Directory. 
Twenty-five newly-trained VISTA volun- 
teers are working in 12 counties identified as 
having especially high illiteracy rates. 

• In Texas. Governor Mark White has an- 
nounced the creation of a Governor's Task 
Force on Illiteracy, located within the State 
Job Training Coordinating Council. 

• In Illinois, pending legislative and guber- 
natorial approval of an FY87 appropriation, 
state funds will again be available for literacy 
projects coordinated by public libraries, li- 
brary systems, education agencies, CBOs, or 
coalitions of the above. 



BOOK REVIEW 
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• Reading Comprehension From Research 
to Practice, edited by Judith Orasanu of the 
U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behav- 
ioral and Social Sciences, analyzes a decade 
of research on how people learn to read. 

The first third of the book consists of schol- 
arly essays dealing with new knowledge 
about the processes by which people learn 
and comprehend. The focus is on such essen- 
tial variables as the role that prior knowledge 
plays in understanding, how text structure 
and clarity influences understanding and 
memory, how personal attributes and cir- 
cumstances affect learning, and the relation 
of context to effective learning and teaching. 

The second third of the book discusses the 
implications of reading research for instruc- 
tional practice and curriculum development. 
The final section presents case studies of six 
schools that have successfully translated the 
research findings into practice. It concludes 
with cases on two adult literacy programs for 
business that have effectively prepared 
workers in word processing and wastewater 
treatment. 

The book is available in hardcover for $24.95 
and in paperback for $14.95 from Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates, 365 Broadway, Hills- 
dale, NJ 07652. 



• Effective Adult Literacy Programs: A 
Practitioner' s Guide, edited by Renee 
Lerche, summarizes the findings of a federal 
study to help literacy programs learn about 
models they might emulate to improve their 
operations and broaden their support. 

Using interviews and survey data from more 
than 200 exemplary programs, the book ana- 
lyzes programs in a variety of settings to see 
how they form, implement, and evaluate 
plans for adult literacy education. Programs 
in community-based organizations, state and 
local adult basic education programs, prison, 
military, and job training programs, and 
projects operating within postsecondary in- 
stitutions are all treated in this comprehen- 
sive, practical review. 

Among the topics examined are recruitment 
and public relations techniques, orientation 
activities and counseling, diagnostic testing 
and assessment, and program evaluation. 
The book includes model forms, checklists, 
and state-by-state profiles of each program 
used in the study. Each section ends with spe- 
cific recommendations. 

The book is available for $24.95 from Cam- 
bridge Publishing Company, 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, NY 10106. 
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• DDC was founded on the belief that there can be 
! no personal, community, or economic develop- 
i ment without education. Arrangements were made 
! with the Mountain Empire Community College. 50 
! miles away at Big Stone Gap. to conduct classes in 
; Dungannon's community center. The center, 
i called the Depot, is housed in an abandoned rail- 
j road station which, with funds raised by the women 
| of the town, was moved away from the tracks 
j and refurbished! 

! At first, classes were mainly to prepare students for 

■ high-schooi-equi valency diplomas (GEDs). Later. 
| college courses were added so that students who 
| completed their GEDs could continue with college 
i work. Students at the Depot now can earn a two- 
j year degree in business management or education 
j and certificates in geriatric nursing or community 
I development. Four hundred students have taken 
t part in over 240 Depot classes conducted side by 

■ side with senior citizen activities, family reunions, 
dances, fundraisers, political meetings, and pot- 

; luck suppers. An additional 60 students have en- 
- rolled in Project READ, a literacy program started 
! in August 1985 with the help of the Lutheran 
| Church Women of Philadelphia. 
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Project READ'S professional coordinator is Edna 
Compton. herself a product of DDC education. Ms. 
Compton. who is married and has two teenage chil- 
dren, quit school in the 8th grade. She married at 
18. helped her husband on the farm, and worked in 
the sewing factory for 12 years before it burned 
down. "You can't make it in farming," she says. "1 
had to go back to school." She enrolled in Depot 
classes to get her high-school diploma and then con- 
tinued in the college. She expects this June to get 
two two-year degrees. Along the way. ^he even 
made the honor roll. "I was real proud. They (her 
1 familv) said I couldn't make it." 

j In this community where women have been the 
! driving force. Ms. Compton notes with surprise 
that the literacy program is now attracting men. 
"They make up over half the students and range in 
! age from 30 to 70. Their goals are better jobs: want- 
ing to read newspapers and maps: learning to fill 
j out forms, write checks, and read the Bible. Three 
I of the men are coal miners w ho realize that the more 
j mechanized mines require more reading and writ- 
j ing and also that many miners today need to find 
i other types of work. One student is a foreman in the 
mines. He's 54 years old and has finished the 5th 
! grade but could hardly read or write when he first 
came to class. He's made rapid progress and is al- 
; most ready for GED classes." 

' Aided by the problem-solving skills honed in the 
' various classes, the total program has had a signifi- 
cant impact on the community: 

* As a result of economics classes taught at the De- 
pot, a sew ing cooperative was formed that presently 
employs 34 people. 

, • After the town's sewing factory was destroyed by 
fire, resulting in the loss of 100 jobs held by women, 
most of them heads of households, and the loss to the 
. town of the $16,000 weekly payroll, the women of 
Dungannon. through their classes in community de- 
© elopment. began raising money and planning a new 
actory to be owned and operated by the town rcsi- 
_ lents. (It will be named Phoenix Industries, for the 
* mythical bird who rose from its ashes, ) 



♦ There is no public library i»» Dungannon. but a start 
has been made on establishing one in a community- 
owned trailer. 

Most of Dungannon's women depend on meager in- 
comes and food stamps to feed their families. They 
also need financial aid to afford education. But in the 
fall of 1984 they discovered that because they re- 
ceived Pell grants-federal Basic Education Opportu- 
nity Grants-to help pay for tuition, books, gas. and 
related costs, the extra income disqualified them or 
reduced their eligibility for food stamps. They sud- 
denly were faced with a choice between continuing 
their education or providing basic nutrition for their 
families. Ms. Compton 's family lost $66 per month in 
food stamps when she received a Pell grant. Another 
family where both husband and wife received grants 
had a drop in food stamps from $227 a month to $15. 

But the students fought back, eventually testifying 
before Congress. In April 1985. Representative Rick 
Boucher of Virginia introduced a bill in the House to 
remedy the problem, and that is where the matter 
rests. Meantime, local and national church organiza- 
tions have responded with an emergency fund total- 
ing about $ 12.000. The interim solution is to use these 
monies as a fund to reimburse storekeepers for DDC 
vouchers issued in lieu of the lost food stamps. 

Teri Vaughtrin of the Dungannon Education Com- 
mittee says that: "Today, we in Appalachia are not so 
naive as to believe that there is one answer to the ineq- 
uities of income and unemployment in our communi- 
ties. Yet. education is a major factor in finding the 
answers. What education offers us is the hope that we 
can help ourselves... make our own economic pro- 
gress, our own leaders, our own future for ourselves 
and our children. We are so determined to follow this 
course that we are willing to face the question of feed- 
ing our children, or education, because we have a 
hope that if we continue, our children will not have to 
make such a decision." 



New York City's Highbridqe 



Another CBO example, this one urban, is the High- 
bridge Community Life Center ( HCLC) in New York 
City's South Bronx. Wedged between Archie's West 
Indian Restaurant and the Sunrise Beauty Parlor, 
the Center's appearance differs little from its imme- 
diate neighbors and the hodgepodge of stores that 
line the avenue: mostly bars, bodegas, discount cen- 
ters, and abandoned buildings. But the resemblance 
stops at the front door. Inside, there is an array of ac- 
tivities and services that reach out through the devas- 
tated streets to address the needs and aspirations of 
the 25.000 residents of Highbridge-mostly Hispanic 
and Black, but including elderly European immi- 
grants, mostly women, whose families have moved 
away. The Center is one of four HCLC sites scattered 
through the neighborhood for the provision of ser- 
vices, including literacy training. 

When HCLC was first organized in 1977. adult edu- 
cation was not on its agenda. There were other urgent 
needs. The incidence of lead poisoning and malnutri- 
tion in children ranks among the highest in the city. 
There is no public health facility in the immediate 
area. Families worry about safe buildings to live in. 
jobs, welfare, crime, their children's schooling, and a 
host of survival issues. Before HCLC. the area was 
virtually without services. Sister Ann Lovett. the Do- 
minican teacher and social worker who heads HCLC 
and was the organizing force behind its formation, 
found from door-to-door interviews that people went 
for help to their building superintendent or friendly 
bartender. Indeed, it was with the help of one bar- 



tender that Sister Ann locateu the $l75-a-month 
storefront facility that was to become HCLC's second 
site (the first is located in the nearby chapel of St. 
Eugene's Church). At first, modest support from the 
Archdiocese, then the New York Community Trust 
and Morgan Guaranty Trust, provided enabling 
funds. Present operations are funded by a variety of 
public and private sources. 

Today. HCLC programs speak to multiple commu- 
nity concerns including lead screening for children 
and other health problems; job training and family 
counseling; senior citizen outreach; advocacy and 
leadership training; a free clothing exchange; sum- 
mer camps for children; and afterschool- homework 
assistance and remedial reading for youth. It was the 
youth program, in fact, that five years after the Cen- 
ter's inception, led to the adult basic skills program- 
developed in response to the expressed desire of 
adults themselves. When it was found that their 
greatest need was at the lower end of the basic skills 
spectrum, classes were organized around broad lev- 
els of ability, from zero literacy to GED preparation 
and English as a Second Language. The fledgling 
program, operated at first on a volunteer basis, has 
grown into a full-scale scheme with nearly 2.000 men 
and women presently enrolled in five-hour classes 
that meet twice a week, day and night. It is staffed by 
seven professional teachers and three volunteers. Op- 
erating funds, grown to about $65,000 for each of the 
past two years, come from the New York State De- 
partment of Education and New York City's Munici- 
pal Assistance Corporation. 

An essential ingredient of the Highbridge Center is 
that all elements of the community pull together. 
There is a communality of enterprise. Fifty percent of 
the board members and most of the staff live in 
Highbridge. Indeed, the staff is comprised mostly of 
program participants who learned their skills at the 
Center before moving into their jobs. When the dilap- 
idated store and the rundown church chapel needed 
rehabilitation to make them usable, the nearby 
Wilson Publishing Corporation sent a crew to install 
bathrooms, windows, wiring, and partitions. When 
painting was needed, seven young men from a drug 
abuse program volunteered to do it. (Six stayed on to 
work for their GEDs.) The chairman of HCLC's 
board, who owns a local commercial laundry, lends 
trucks and drivers to collect furniture for families in 
need. The local firemen do the moving (and if there is 
a plumbing crisis at the Center, are on the ready). 
The drugstore, a neighborhood hub, is owned by a 
pharmacist who began work there as a stock boy at 
age 15. Now a board member and advisor to the Cen- 
ter's health activities, he also employs students from 
the Center s literacy program. 
The closeness between service provider and receiver, 
and concern with the life needs of individuals, creates 
fertile ground for learning by the functionally non- 
literate adult. Highbridge students reportedly gain 
an average of 1.2 years in reading and 1.5 years in 
math after 100 hours of instruction. 



In Sum: Key Features of CBO's 

Highbridge and Dungannon are just two models of 
the great variety of CBO's in operation. Just how 
many there are nationally is not known because they 
are so highly localized. They rarely have links to na- 
tional associations or other programs. The best esti- 
mate, from the Association for Community Based 
Education (which serves as a national voice for such 
groups), is that, conservatively, there are between 
5,000 and 7.000. Their key characteristics can be 
summed up as follows: 
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• They arc all of the community , know community 
needs, and can relate to community residents. 

• Their instructional settin g s are non-institutional 
and non-threatenin g-located in housing-project 
lounges, private homes, mobile trailers, the open air. 
The Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Associa- 
tion, for example-now called the Telamon Corpora- 
tion (after the Greek word for an architectural 
column of support)-conducts ESL and literacy 
classes in the migrant camps of Georgia and North 
Carolina. Open-air classes conducted at night, after 
a day's wor < in the fields, use buckets and stumps for 
seats and a itomobile headlights for light. 

• Res p ect for learners is valued more than teachers' 
academic credentials . 

• Some programs are staffed exclusively by volun- 
teers, but in most p aid staff work as "facilitators ." 

• The curriculum is based on what the participants 
themselves deem to be important to their own lives 
rather than on a standard course of study based on 
externally-imposed criteria and values. 

• The instructional stvle is hi ghly participator y, with 
little one-to-one tutoring. Learning is usually a peer- 
group process involving discussion of issues, debates, 
creation of stories, and sel'-generatcd materials. 

• Essential su p port services are provided for learn- 
ers-day care, transportation, help in obtaining food. 



Telamon Migrant Workers Class 



Shoestring Budgets 
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Most CBO's operate on budgets that range between 
S 15.000 and $200,000 per year, usually at the lower 
end. The financial constraints they work under 
would be daunting to any conventional enterprise. 
Many don't survive and if they do. it is usually be- 
causeof their tremendous commitment, volunteer la- 
bor, and hope. 

The Barrio Education Project, a distinguished CBO 
known nationally for its creative and effective work 
in the impoverished Chicano community of San An- 
tonio. Texas, simply folded up after 10 years. **We 
just got tired." says Carolina Rodriguez, its former 
executive director. The $75,000 in annual operating 
funds rarely left enough to cover her salary. "Thank 
God my husband worked and was very supportive." 
The Dungannon program began with $11,000 from 
church contributions in 1979 and has never had more 
than $25,000 in operating funds in any year since. 

Individually. CBO's may reach only small numbers 
of adult illiterates, but by ACBE estimates they are 
collectively providing basic skills instruction to 600- 
700.000 persons a year. Despite their known success 
in reaching persons at the lowest functional level, 
however, they receive the least funding from public 
Q private funding sources. I n most states, they are 
jally closed out of the $200-300 million per year 
tly provided for adult basic skills by federal and 
tuiie/locai matching funds under the Adult Educa- 



tion Act. The federal intent, explicitly stated in the 
1978 Amendments to the Act. was and is to broaden 
the delivery of services to reach the least educated 
and most needy. But decision-making as to which 
providers are to be funded is lodged in the states and 
administered through state education departments. 
Despite the language of the law. most states continue 
to do the familiar: to select providers they know such 
as the public schools and community colleges. In five 
states-Nebraska. Georgia. Tennessee. Texas, and II- 
linois-CBO'j arc explicitly prohibited from getting 
state funds. 

In Illinois, however, in an important new develop- 
ment, an entirely separate $2 million state literacy 
fund was recently established under the aegis of the 
Secretary of State, bypassing state education monies 
and for the first time inviting any Illinois agency 
working in the field of adult literacy to compete for 
funds. As a result, several CBO programs are now 
getting needed funding. 

Sonie argue that there are valid reasons for excluding 
CBO's from state funding. CBO's. they say, may go 
out of business next year whereas the board of educa- 
tion is certain to be there. Moreover, for every student 
served through boards of education, further state 
funds are generated. "But." says Chris Zachariadis. 
executive director of ACBE. "the job of state educa- 
tion directors is to find out who is doing the job best 
and who is serving the target groups of congressional 
intent. Appropriations which are clearly ineffective 
keep getting routine funding and CBO's have to 
struggle for crumbs." 

There are a handful of states-New York. California. 
Indiana. Ohio, and now Illinois— that do aim to have 
a truly pluralistic delivery system. New York appar- 
ently funds more CBO's than any other state in the 
nation. It is one of the few places in the country where 
the state and a large city (New York City) have joined 
together to fund a variety of programs open to 
CBO's. Funds are channeled to the CBO's through 
the City's Community Development Agency, which 
also monitors and provides them with technical assis- 
tance. At present. CBO's and community colleges are 
getting about two-thirds of available ABE funds. 

Private funding sources are no less problematic. 
CBO's are unfamiliar to many donors-and those 
who do know about them often do not clearly under- 
stand them. "It's easier for a donor to give money to a 
community college or a well-known voluntary pro- 
gram." says Zachariadis. "When CBO's talk about 
unemployment, and poverty, and housing, and liter- 
acy, donors get confused. They say. 'we want to deal 
with literacy, not housing.'" 

But beyond lack of understanding there is often mis- 
understanding-and a natural tension between 
CBO's and their donors. On the one hand. CBO's. 
feeling misunderstood and bypassed, tend to shy 
away from mainstream funding sources on which 
they are in fact dependent. On the other, donors that 
help or want to help often are suspicious of CBO's be- 
cause they operate in nontraditional ways or are hard 
to explain. "We've got to persuade them." says 
Zachariadis. "to trust the outcomes and be less 
concerned about the process for getting there." 

ACBE Leadership 



ACBE is the only national body organized to repre- 
sent CBO's which, by their very nature, are confined 
to their own communities. 

While in some way that quality helps to explain their 
strength, it also poses problems. Because of their rel- 



ative isolation and small size, and because they exist 
in so m«?ny forms, CBO's are hard to pinpoint. Even a 
donor with a passion to help might be hard put to lo- 
cate them. By the same token, it is hard to communi- 
cate to CBO's developments in the field that are vital 
to their own interests. At present much of the wisdom 
that has accrued from CBO literacy efforts is locked 
within the programs themselves. CBO's have had lit- 
tle opportunity to share their knowledge and experi- 
ence even with like-minded practitioners. Their 
approaches are largely undocumented: their suc- 
cesses largely unknown outside their communities. 

For these reasons ACBE is in a pivotal role. Now 
nearly 10 years old. it has 60 formal institutional 
members serving over 150.000 people in 33 states. Its 
mission is to serve as a network, an advocate, an in- 
formation center, and a source of technical support. 
1 1 performs these functions with a high degree of pro- 
fessionalism and energy in spite of limited resources. 
One of its most important services is a program of 
mini-grants which provides seed money to support 
member activities to improve their management and 
programs and Special Focus activities (such as eco- 
nomic development for rural women in the south- 
east). Grants average $2,000-$ 10,000. 

Adult literacy has become an ACBE Special Focus 
activity. In 1983. with funds from B. Dalton Book- 
seller for a study of CBO literacy programs nation- 
ally. ACBE made its first foray into the field. While 
all CBO's provide education of one kind or another, 
not all yet provide basic skills programs. So ACBE set 
out to identify a representative sample of those that 
do. to probe their unique characteristics, and to iden- 
tify their needs. A major finding, reinforced by the 
nation's leading adult literacy experts, is that CBO's 
are at the cutting edge in program development and 
in providing basic skills services to adults most in 
need of them. The question is how to gather and use 
accumulated CBO knowledge and experience to ben- 
efit the entire field: to inform other practitioners, 
guide policymakers and donors, promote needed leg- 
islative reform, and clearly and systematically ad- 
vance a national agenda. 

As the only organization representing such groups, 
and with its excellent track record. ACBE's role in 
this effort is crucial. If it can gamer the funding sup- 
port it needs, it is proposing to organize a national 
program that will develop links to CBO's across the 
country, provide them with information and other 
services, promote greater interaction and learning 
among them, and begin to systematically document 
their work. A central goal will also be to develop more 
meaningful data for policymakers, donors, and oth- 
ers in the literacy field. 

In the meantime. ACBE is starting to make some 
small inroads. With a recent $20,000 grant from the 
Irvine Foundation, it is working to identify CBO's in 
California that provide literacy services, and to 
gather them into a group. And with $14,000 from B. 
Dalton Bookseller, it will be awarding 7-10 mini- j 
grants to help strengthen CBO literacy programs in 1 
selected B. Dalton markets. In a third project. ACBE I 
is preparing a bibliography of curricula, organiza- I 
tions. and individuals that can serve as community- ( 
based literacy resources in its mid- Atlantic region. I 
Similar efforts will follow in other regions as funding | 
is available, generating the first data base of its kind, i 

It should be noted that ACBE's mini-grant program j 
has achieved handsome results with small invest- I 
ments over the years. It would be an excellent vehicle I 
for donors wishing to make modest grants for CBO | 
literacy work. i 
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; The companies and foundations listed below 
have either adopted adult literacy as a spe- 
cific area of grant interest or told BCEL they 
are willing to consider proposals from the lit- 
eracy field within the guidelines indicated. 
Geographical limits should be strictly ob- 
served where given. 

Curtice-Burns/Pro-Fac Foundation 

The Foundation has been a regular supporter 
of Literacy Volunteers of Rochester (NY) for 
the past few years and can consider modest 
requests from other Rochester-area adult lit- 
eracy groups. For applications guidelines, 
write to Marilyn Heimer, Vice President, 

. Curtice-Bums/Pro-Fac Foundation, PO Box 

! 681, Rochester, NY 14603. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 

Equitable will consider proposals from na- 
' tional adult literacy organizations, with a 
special interest in basic skills for the disad- 
vantaged. For application guidelines, con- 
tact Darwin Davis, Vice President for 
External Affairs, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 787 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
NY 10019. 

Gannett Foundation 

In 1985 the Foundation granted $641,000 to 
adult literacy programs throughout the coun- 
try. An additional 5350,000 has been allo- 
cated for 1986 — for competitive local grants 
to community-based and voluntary organiza- 
tions, government agencies, school districts, 
libraries, and other nonprofit organizations 
working against adult illiteracy in locations 
where the Gannett Company has operations. 
Preference will be given to programs work- 
ing to recruit more adult learners and volun- 
teers. Applications are available from the 
chief executive officer of your local Gannett 
facility to whom your submission should be 
made (the Foundation will not accept direct 
submissions). Recommendations will in turn 
be made to the Foundation (by May 15) by 
the local CEO. Submissions in any commu- 
nity may total no more than $10,000, Re- 
newal of 1985 projects will be considered in 
amounts not to exceed half of the 1985 
award. Proposals will be judged on their 



likely effectiveness and decisions will be an- 
nounced in early July. 

Morgan Guaranty Thist Company 

Morgan Guaranty is willing to consider fund- 
ing proposals from adult literacy organiza- 
tions operating in the New York City area. 
For further information, write to the Depart- 
ment of Community Relations and Public 
Affairs, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
23 Wall Street, New York, NY 10015. 

Northern Trust Company 

Adult literacy was a focus of giving in 1985 
and will be again in 1986, Northern Trust will 
consider proposals from Chicago-area orga- 
nizations which etcher provide adult literacy 
services or coordinate literacy resources. 
Grants are usually in the $1,000 to $5,000 
range . For more information, write to Marjo- 
rie Lundy, Second Vice President, Northern 
Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, IL 60675 or phone (312) 444-3538. 



Old Stone Charitable Foundation 



Among the Foundation's granting interests 
are social service, education, and civic im- 
provement projects that aim to improve the 
quality of life in communities throughout 
Rhode Island. Adult literacy projects can be 
considered within these areas of interest. The 
Foundation also operates a Matching Gift 
Program in which donations from Old 
Stone employees to schools and colleges are 
matched dollar for dollar. For further infor- 
mation, write to Kay Low, Coordinator, Pub- 
lic Service Activities Committee, Old Stone 
Bank, 180 South Main Street, Providence, 
Rl 02903, or phone (401) 278-2213. 



The Pittsburgh Foundation 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

GRAY DRUG FAIR 

Almost every community has a library and a 
drug store and both locales are ideal for call- 
ing public attention to adult illiteracy. GRAY 
DRUG FAIR, a major drug store chain based 
in Cleveland, recently took a first step in a 
new literacy campaign by including the Ad 
Council's general Volunteer Against Illiter- 
acy ad in its April 13 newspaper, reaching 
about 7 million American households (in 
OH, FL, VA, MD, D.C., PA, and NY). Fol- 
low-up ads will convey to senior citizens and 
others that by tutoring they too can play a ma- 
jor role in helping to fight illiteracy. Further 
activities are planned in the near future. 

(For more information, contact Maria Downs, 
Wagner & Baroodv, 1100 Seventeenth Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036(202)466-8225.) 

CONTINUING EDUCATION INSTITUTE 




ERLC 



As an outcome of its 40th anniversary review 
of giving policies, the Foundation recently 
identified literacy as an area of special inter- 
est. Proposals will be considered from liter- 
acy organizations operating in Pittsburgh and 
in Allegheny County. Preference is given to 
one-time projects and seed money for new 
programs rather than support for ongoing op 
erations. For further information, write to 
Janet Sarbaugh, Program Officer, The Pitts 
burgh Foundation, 301 Fifth Avenue, Pitts 
burgh, PA 15222, or phone (412) 391-5122. 

Southern Bell 

Southern Bell will consider proposals from 
adult literacy organizations serving the states 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. For furthur information and 
guidelines, write to John Brooks, Assistant 
Vice President, Southern Bell, 4434 South- 
ern Bell Center, Atlanta, GA 30375. 



CEI Class at Bine Cross/Blue Shield 

Responding to the need for basic skills train- 
ing among working adults, the Continuing 
Education Institute (CEI), a nonprofit orga- 
nization formed in 1977 in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, operates several educational 
programs for Boston-area businesses. One of 
CEl's most successful ventures is its Adult 
Diploma Program which allows a working 
adult to earn a standard high school diploma 
from a private high school in Boston. 

Since 1981 nine companies in the Boston area 
(Blue Cross/Blue Shield, Bank of Boston, 
Data General, Digital Electronics, Millipone 
Corporation, and four area hospitals) have 
contracted with CEI to provide the Diploma 
Program to their employees. All courses are 
conducted on company premises after work 
hours. Once CEI had interested the organiza- 
tions in offering the program, a meeting was 
set up with company supervisors for general 
orientation. The program was then adver- 
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tiseci within the companies and interested 
employees encouraged to sign up. Those 
who do enroll are assessed in reading, writ- 
ing, and math by CEI staff and those with at 
least a 4th-grade reading level are admitted to 
the program. In addition to meeting require- 
ments in reading, writing, math, history, and 
science, students are awarded credit for life- 
learning experiences acquired on a job. rais- 
ing a family, or through community work. 

An important aspect of the program is that the 
companies give full tuition assistance to the 
participants. CEI charges S300 per 10-week 
course per employee, and a program that ex- 
tends from basic skills to higher-level di- 
ploma work might be spread out over two 
years and require enrollment in 10-12 course 
, segments, thus costing the companies some 
! $3,000 per employee. Nevertheless, feed- 
back from the companies involved is enthusi- 



astic. The program raises worker morale and 
productivity and. at the same time, costs less 
than running in-house programs. A recent 
survey of 80 percent of the graduates ( 1982- 
84) revealed that 86 percent had improved 
their self confidence on the job. 26 percent 
had received a promotion, 65 percent had im- 
proved their job performance, 48 percent 
were continuing their education, and 51 per- 
cent noted a positive influence on their 
family lives. 

The CEI model, founded and developed by 
its director Lloyd David, is an approach that 
could work in other communities around the 
nation: an educational provider with which 
companies contract for services they cannot 
so cheaply or easily provide themselves. 

(For more information, contact Lloyd David, Direc- 
tor. Continuing Education Institute. 33 Ship Ave- 
nue, Medford, MA 021SS (617) 396-8817.) 



ANPA 

The ANPA Foundation (American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association) recently an- 
nounced a three-year national program to 
make newspapers more aware of the illiter- 
acy problem and help them get more in- 
volved in efforts to combat it. The first year's 
activities, for which $80,000 has been ear- 
marked, will include slide shows presented 
to individual newspapers and to state, re- 
gional, and national news organizations, 
workshops on how to create community liter- 
acy projects, and distribution of a primer on 
illiteracy offering suggestions for local activ- 
ity. Linda Skover has been named Assistant 
Director of the Foundation and will oversee 
the program . 

(For more information, contact Carolyn Ebel, ANPA 
Foundation, Box 17407, Dulles Airport. Washing- 
ton, DX. 20041 (703)648-1251.) 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

Affiliated Food Stores is earring a literacy awareness ana 
referral message on the shopping bags used in its stores in 
northeast Texas. 

American Cablevision has produced a literacy awareness 
special on benatt of literacy organizations in the Pittsburgh area 
An edited version of the program will be distributed to the Com- 
pany s national network of mere tran 200 local cable stations 

American States Insurance Company and Meridian Mu- 
tual Insurance nave printed special brochures tor the Indiana 
Adult Literacy Coalition. Aimed at me state's business commu- 
nity the brochures explain the inroad of illiteracy on the econ- 
i omy and ways tnat business can relo. 
i 

; A representative of Baker Sales is serving as head of the eauca- 
. tion committee of a newly-chartereo Rotary Club in New Orleans 
This committee isaopealmg to local businesses to support Proi- 
i ect Mainstream, a local YMCA basic skills program. Inspired by 
: this effort and by a growing interest in literacy by Rotary Interna- 
! tionai. the New Orleans Club is seeking to widen Rotary involve- 
i ment in Louisiana and Mississippi 

I Bantam Books. Chase Manhattan Bank, Copley Press, 

I the Culpeper Foundation, Dow Jones & Company, Equi- 

j table Life Assurance Society, Gulf + Western Founda- 

j tion. Harper & Row, Hearst Corporation, Houston 

! Chronicle, Macmillan Publishing Company, W.W. Nor- 
ton & Company, SFN companies, the UPS Foundation, 

i and Waldenbooks, have recently provided funding to the Busi- 

! ness Council for Effective Literacy 

! The employee contributions committee of Bolger Publica- 
tions nas selected the Minnesota L.teracy Council as the recipi- 
ent of its crantaDle contribution *z r the first half of 1986. 

! CIGNA Corporation's Director of Group Communications 
, Martha Payne, was recently nameo Volunteer of the Month by 
Literacy Volunteers of Connecticut She is the new President 
1 of LV-CT. CIGNA in turn made a conation of $500 to the LV- 
; Greater Hartford affiliate where Ms Payne serves as a tutor In 
1 Philadelphia. ClGNA also covered ihe printing and layout costs 
l r£* updated directory of that city s literacy resources published 
nVp ie Mayor s Commission on l teracy. The directory was de- 
v> ;d at no cost by Arthur Andersen and Company. 

"T'consumer Foods Systems recently made a financial contri- 



bution to the Memphis Literacy Council. A training specialist 
from Federal Express Corporation serves on the Council's 
board. 

Contractors Market Center Magazine, distributed to 
120,000 building contractors nationally, ran a recent article on 
illiteracy and its effects on business. 

Dalton Foundries offers basic skills instruction to employees 
m its Warsaw (IN) plant. Working with the Indiana Adult Basic 
Education Center, the company's education committee tries to 
tailor the program to the needs and time schedules of each par- 
ticipating employee, 

Dana Corporation's Material Supply Division works with 
the local ABE program to provide both basic and vocational 
skills instruction to employees at its New Castle (IN) Metal 
Casting Plant. 

The El Paso Herald-Post has kicked off a special "Year of the 
Printed Word" program in which the newspaper together with 
other community organizations will conduct a series of reading 
activities in El Paso. Under Herald-Post leadership, a Business 
Consortium for Literacy has been formed. Its initial meeting was 
hosted by the El Paso Chamber of Commerce in February and at 
a meeting in March Procter & Gamble's Chairman Owen But- 
ler was featured as keynote speaker. 

Emery Worldwide has given a grant to Pittsburgh PBS Station 
WQED in support of its PLUS literacy outreach activities. 

Finance America, Armstrong Marketing Services, First 
National Bank, Merchants Bank N.A., The Rodale 
Press, Mack Trucks, and Air Products & Chemicals are 

represented on the resource development committee of the Al- 
lentown (PA) Literacy Council. The Morning Call was recently 
commended by the Pennsylvania Department of Education for 
the extensive technical assistance it gives the Council. 

The Fort Wayne (IN) Chamber of Commerce has estab- 
lished a literacy task force to explore the role of adult literacy in 
the area s economic development efforts. 

Hasbro, Inc. runs an ESL program lor employees and their 
families in its Pawtucket (Rl) plant 

IBM employees in Indianapolis are serving as volunteer tutors 
with the Greater lnd«anapolis City League. 

The Lexington (KY) Herald-Leader has established a new 
public affairs program with one goal to establish 3 literacy pro- 
gram in the state. 



A communications staff writer from Lincoln National Corpo- 
ration serves as publicity chairperson for the Fort Wayne (IN) 
Literacy Council. Representatives Irom the News Sentinel, 
WANE-TV. and the Fort Wayne National Bank serve on Coun- 
cil committees. 

Independence Center, a shopping mall in Kansas City, has 
donated space for a tutoring site by Project Literacy. 8. Dalton 
Bookseller, which has a store in the mall, has provided funds to 
equip the site, and company employees are managing the site 
and serving as volunteer tutors. Project Literacy has also re- 
ceived recent financial support from the Capital Cities Com* 
munications Foundation, Payless Cashways, Tension 
Envelope, and other sources, with major ongoing support from 
the Kansas City Star Company. 

McDonald's recently agreed to sponsor a "McDonald's Cares" 
fundraismg campaign to benefit the eight LVA affiliates compris- 
ing the NYS Capitol District Coalition. Tickets worth $1.00 to- 
wards a meal at McDonald's will be sold by each affiliate with 
40c going to the affiliate for each ticket sold. 

Pizza Hut has completed the first phase of its Book It! program. 
In this national effort, the company's franchises collaborate with 
local primary schools to encourage good student reading habits. 
As students achieve personat reading goals worked out with their 
teachers, they are awarded gift certificates entitling them to free 
pizzas at the restaurant. So far. 7 million students have taken part 
and the program aims to involve two-thirds of the nation's 24 
million orimary school students. 

In September 1985. as part of International Literacy Day. Publix 
Supermarkets enclosed awareness flyers in its shopping bags 
on behalf of the Adult Literacy League of Orlando <FL). 

The Sealy Mattress Company operates an ESL program in its 
DeKalb(IL) facility. In 1985. 12 of 15 Mexican-American employ- 
ees graduated from the program, which aims to improve em- 
ployee communications skills and understanding of company 
procedures. Participants paid $20 a week for a four-week course 
ano were reimbursed if they completed it with a B average or 
better. Sealy reports that since the program began not only have 
communications improved but plant productivity has increased, 
with an estimated $50,000 reduction in labor costs. 

The U.S. Steel Job Search Assistance Center provides on- 
site basic skills and high-school-equivalency classes in its Gary 
(IN) facility in collaboration with the Gary Public Schools. 

The editor of The Weakley County (TN) Press serves on the 
board of the Weakley County Literacy Council. 
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A literate America 
is a good investment. 



To find out about 
literacy programs in your 
area that need help... 

Call the Coalition 
for Literacy at toll-free 
1 800 228 8813. 

You can also help by 
printing the 800 number 
in your house newsletters 
or posting it on employee 
bulletin boards. 



• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS assesses 
the role, potential, and limits ot* volunteers in 
combating adult illiteracy. Copies are $4.50 
each and should be prepaid with your written 
order. 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet tor local literacy programs to use in 
their tundraising efforts. It gives specific 
suggestions to business on how to help sup- 
port adult basic skills programs. A modest 
stippK can be provided at no cost but due to 
heavy demand there is a small cost for large 
orders. 

• Back issues of the BCEL Newsletter are 
available at no cost for up to 24 copies and at 
25c each plus postage thereafter. 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved a pre-payment check must 
accompany your order. BC EL is nonprofit and tax- 
exempt: sales tax need not be added. 



BCEL Directors 



AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts will be updated this month. Copies 
are $5 each prepaid. 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL monographs which assess the re- 
source needs of the adult literacy field and 
present recommendations for public and pri- 
vate-sector action. The set is SI0. Please 
send prepayment check to BCEL with \our 
written order. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually 
assessing their activities, needs, and prob- 
lems-so as to provide responsible advice 
to the business community on the oppor- 
tunities for their involvement and fund- 
ing. BCEL's work is carried out largely 
through a varied publications and techni- 
cal assistance program. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 



by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
President. BCEL 

It was just two years ago that the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy was launched. 
We knew how grave a problem functional il- 
literacy was for our country. And we were 
convinced that American business had to 
have a major role in dealing with it, for busi- 
ness has a major stake in its solution. We 
began searching for the best approaches by 
which a small organization such as BCEL 
might provide really meaningful impact in 
focusing business involvement. 

While we are still developing our programs, 
we are heartened by the progress we have 
made over these two years. One of our major 
efforts has been the publication of this 
newsletter, with a circulation of some 1 1 ,000 
copies going to business leaders throughout 
the country and to professionals actively 
leading or working for literacy. We have also 
issued, and will continue to issue, separate 
pamphlets and monographs dealing with spe- 
cific aspects of the illiteracy problem. The 
strong response to the newsletter and the 
other publications has been exceptionally 
gratifying- 
Members of our relatively small staff have 
visited about half of the states to work with 
business and educational leaders in establish- 
ing or strengthening literacy efforts. We are 
working also with national industry groups. 
Two meetings have been held with a consor- 
tium of the eight leading trade associations in 
the print-related industries, and a similar 
meeting with broadcast companies is sched- 
uled for January 22. It has been exciting to 
see the increased attention being given to lit- 
eracy by these influential media. 

We have in addition worked with and pre- 
pared material for the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Office of Technology Assessment of 
Congress, the Education Committees of the 
House and Senate, and other such groups. 

It is hard to measure or even estimate what 
has been achieved. One thing is certain: busi- 
ness has awakened as never before to the 
magnitude and urgency of the illiteracy prob- 
lem, and hundreds of companies and indi- 



viduals are contributing through in-house 
programs, employee participation in volun- 
teer efforts, financial and in-kind support of 
literacy projects, and by speaking out as lo- 
cal, state, and national leaders. 

What of 1986? We hope and expect to keep 
right on with more of what we have been 
doing, and to broaden even further the dis- 
tribution of our newsletter. Publications are 
planned on the use of computers, video cas- 
settes, and other products of new technology 
in literacy training. We would like to see in- 
dustry programs expanded beyond those in 
the media and more businesses among bank- 
ing, insurance, utilities, department stores, 
and retail and fast-food chains included. We 
want also to spend additional time with indi- 
vidual companies to be of service where we 
can with their plans for literacy. 

All of this will require stable funding. Our 
prime effort is always to encourage business 
support of the programs of such organiza- 
tions as LVA, Laubach, and the great number 
of community-based organizations. But we 
will also be seeking modest annual contribu- 
tions to BCEL, which we hope will come 
from a large number of corporations. 

We feel greatly encouraged as we look back 
over the last two years. But the attack on so 
great a problem has only just begun. Progress 
toward its solution will require unwearying 
and long-continued effort from us all. 

One significant new development deserves 
special mention here. A major cooperative 
venture between PBS and ABC was publicly 
unveiled in a national press conference on 
December 10. Called Project Literacy U.S., 
the effort will consist of a variety of national 
network broadcasts and community activi- 
ties, beginning immediately with an outreach 
phase to draw in local station affiliates as 
partners at the community level. In late 1986, 
ABC and PBS documentaries will be aired, 
along with public service announcements 
and other new programming-all to increase 
awareness and help link potential tutors and 
students with programs at the local level. 

Finally, libraries are already providing im- 
portant leadership and services in the field 
and their role is expanding. This issue of our 
newsletter presents a feature article on their 
potential as a central resource for literacy in 
communities throughout the country. 



LIBRARIES & LITERACY 




Public libraries have a distinct and potentially power- 
rul role to play in the nation's struggle against adult 
illiteracy. There are 15,000 of them threaded 
throughout the American landscape. In most places, 
they are as familiar as the church, the school, or the 
local bank. They are so familiar that wc tend to take 
them for granted, forgetting that with their purpose 
of providing free and open access to knowledge for all 
persons, they are one of the most remarkable and 
fundamental public services in the nation. 

They are all the more remarkable in that they are not 
required by law. Yet few communities are without li- 
brary service. Most citizens, in fact, vote to tax them- 
selves to support their libraries and strong support 
surfaces to defend them when their existence is 
threatened. (Approximately 79 percent of public li- 
brary financing comes from local property taxes.) A 
1978 Gallup poll of library usage found that more 
than half of all Americans over the age of 18 are li- 
brary users, or at least visit their public library during 
the course of a year. 

Paradoxically, for reasons both philosophical and 
practical, public libraries are uniquely posrtiooed to 
assist the 72 million Americans who, by virtue of be- 
ing illiterate or marginally literate, are not ordinarily 
library users. 

A formal link between Libraries and literacy can be 
traced back to the 1920*$ when the American Library 
Association (ALA), with some 40,000 member li 
braries and librarians, established its Conimissionon 

(cont'd, oop.4) 
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Secretary's Adult Literacy Initiative 

Karl Haigler, former teacher and educational 
administrator, has been appointed Director of 
the Adult Literacy Initiative. According to 
Haigler, the Initiative will: 

• Continue its efforts to coordinate and ex- 
pand federal activities for literacy with- 
in and outside the Department of Education. 

• Maintain a focus on coalition building and 
participate in state and regional meetings. 

• Work to strengthen relations with adult ba- 
sic skills programs thoughout the country. 

• Explore ways that the media and new tech- 
nologies can be used for literacy. 

• Develop a new program to help bring about 
greater business involvement in literacy. 

Among the Initiative's recent accomplish- 
ments are: a third round of grants (totaling 
$750,000) to enable students at 65 colleges 
and universities to work as tutors under the 
College Work Study program: joint sponsor- 
ship with the Department of Health and 
Human Services of a Head Stan Project in 
which parents tutor other parents needing ba- 
sic skills help: implementation of the FELT 
program in which 1,500 employee volunteer 
tutors have already been recruited from fed- 
eral agencies across the country: and the 
launching of LITLINE (formerly called LIT- 
NET), a national computer literacy informa- 
tion system. 

Federal Spending for Literacy 

The Office of Intergovernmental Affairs of 
the Department of Education recently con- 
tracted with the Washington Consulting Firm 
for a project to identify all current sources 
and levels of federal funding for adult basic 
skills. The Firm was selected for this job be- 
cause it has worked extensively in the past 
with various governmental agencies and is 
experienced in interpreting federal data. The 
study will focus primarily on agencies based 
in the Washington, D.C. area. A first draft of 
the report should be ready in April. 

Exemplary ABE Programs Recognized 

Last year for the first time the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education gave a Secretary's Recog- 
nition Award to the outstanding adult basic 
education program in each of the Depart- 
q ^nf s ten regions of the country. In the 
ing each state was invited to nominate two 
)grams to be considered for these awards. 



Regional offices then organized teams of 
specialists to visit the recommended pro- 
grams and select three exemplary projects 
from each region. The thirty finalists were 
submitted to the Division of Vocational and 
Adult Education and the winners chosen by a 
panel of non-federal reviewers including 
Paul Jurmo of BCEL. The ten winners were: 
Nashua Adult Learning Center (NH): Fair 
Lawn Community School (NJ): Fairfax 
County Public Schools ( VA): Caldwell Com- 
munity College and Technical Institute (NO: 
Springfield Schooi District #186 (ID; New 
Mexico State University (NM); Alliance 
City School (NE); Billings Public Schools 
(MT); Rio Salado Community College (AZ); 
and Islands Community College (AK). 

New Projects for Older Americans 

The Administration on Aging recently 
awarded 20 grants totaling $870,552 to state 
agencies on aging to promote literacy among 
the elderly. Average grant size was about 
$43,500 and the funded projects received 
an additional $759,704 in non-federal 
matching funds. Many of the grantees are 
working to increase access to available liter- 
acy programs by developing ties to groups 
such as schools, CBOs, agencies on aging, 
volunteer literacy organizations, and educa- 
tional and human service agencies. The 
Rhode Island Department of Elderly Affairs, 
for example, wil! develop daytime adult 
iearning programs in housing projects and 
community centers. Others will focus specif- 
ically on developing community leaders. 
The project of the New Jersey Division on 
Aging will use media and marketing special- 
ists to motivate older adults to participate in 
literacy programs. And the Older Alaskans 
Commission will use computerized instruc- 
tion for literacy training of the elderly. For 
further information about the awardees con- 
tact James D. Steen, AOA, Department of 
Health and Human Services. Washington. 
D.C. 20201 (202) 245-0995. 

Building Bodies and Minds 

Health and learning go hand in hand in 
Charleston. West Virginia. The West Vir- 
ginia Dialysis Facilities. Inc. and the 
Charleston Renal Group offer basic skills 
classes to 45 patients at their kidney dialysis 
facility. These patients must visit the institu- 
tion for hours at a time on a regular basis and 
they are using their time to learn basic skills 
while undergoing treatment. Adult educa- 
tion staff from the Kanawha County schools 
conduct classes and focus on issues of self- 
worth, health, ^nsumer economics, and 
government. For more information contact 



Linda Amonette, Coordinator, Adult Basic 
Education Program, 422 Dickenson Street, 
Charleston, WV 25301 (304) 348-6626. 

Union Program launched in NYC 

Teamster Union Local 237 has received $1.5 
million for an adult basic skills program 
known as the Consortium for Worker Liter- 
acy Program. Classes began last fall and are 
available at no charge to members of Local 
237 as well as to some 300,000 members of 
six other area unions and their spouses and 
adult dependents. Former Board of Educa- 
tion Chancellor Anthony Alvarado has been 
named Director of the Consortium. Alvarado 
is responsible for developing the curriculum, 
hiring teachers, and putting the education 
program together. When in full operation, 
some 165 classes will be held at 28 locations 
throughout New York City and Long Island- 
in community centers, housing projects, 
schools, and worksite classrooms. Funding 
for the program came from three sources. 
The New York City Board of Education do- 
nated teaching services valued at $1.1 mil- 
lion. The State Department of Education 
granted $352,000 for administrative costs. 
And the Municipal Assistance Corpora- 
tion contributed $100,000 for staff devel- 
opment. For further information contact 
Francine Boren, Assistant Coordinator, Con- 
sortium for Worker Literacy Program, 216 
West 14th Street. New York, NY 10011 (212) 
924-2000. 

The Even Start Act 

Senators John Chafee (R-RI), Lawton Chiles 
(D-FL), and Charles Mathias (R-MD) have 
introduced legislation (S.1723) aimed at 
young parents. The "Even Start Act" would 
encourage parents with children between the 
ages of 2 and 8 to improve their basic skills 
and in the process become better equipped to 
support the learning of their own children. 
Most experts in the field view the in- 
tergenerational transfer of illiteracy as a 
major target of efforts to overcome the 
problem. The bill has been referred to the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. 

In The States 

• Arizona's Governor Bruce Babbit and Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction Carolyn 
Warner have announced the formation of a 
Joint Task Force on Literacy. The Task Force 
will be looking at models in other states and 
identifying literacy programs and possible 
private-sector resources in the state, for in- 
corporation into an overall state plan for liter- 
acy. It will focus not only on strengthening 
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basic skills programs for adults, but also on 
dropout prevention efforts and employment- 
skills training. A special appeal will be aimed 
at the state's tourism industry, which hires 
large numbers of service workers. 

• Arkansas 9 literacy services are coordi- 
nated through the Participating Council on 
Adult Education. Operating within the Voca- 
tional & Technical Education Division of the 
State Department of Education, the Council 
is seeing a growth in demand for basic skills 
services and vocational training in the state. 

The Florida Literacy Coalition has pro- 
duced a directory of 1 36 literacy programs in 
65 of the state's 67 counties. A small staff 
has been put together to coordinate informa- 
tion and referral services, and plans are un- 
derway for developing a talent bank, a 
toll-free hotline, a quarterly newsletter, and 
an annual statewide literacy conference. The 
Coalition hopes to inform state leaders about 
the economic effects of illiteracy. And spe- 
cial emphasis is being placed on getting the 
business sector involved as a funding and 
planning partner. 

• Maryland's State Department of Educa- 
tion recently hosted a meeting of literacy 
providers from across the state. A steering 
committee has been formed to develop 
guidelines for the creation of a state coalition . 
Carroll County's literacy services are being 
coordinated by a new coalition. Literacy Pro- 
viders of Carroll County, whose membership 
includes representatives of the local library, 
community college, board of education, var- 
ious social service agencies, and other pro- 
vider groups. 

• The Massachusetts Budget Bureau is cur- 
rently preparing a plan for a statewide initia- 
tive on employment, in which adult literacy 
will be a key element. Boston's Adult Liter- 
acy Initiative has for three years linked com- 
munity-level literacy programs to a larger 
city- wide job-training and opportunity effort 
conducted by the Private Industry Council 
and other economic and social development 
agencies. 

• The Rhode Island Literacy Council is 
publishing a directory of literacy programs 
in the state. Printing costs will be covered 
by Fleet National Ban!:, a member of the 
Council. 

• Virginia's Adult Education Service is de- 
veloping a plan to increase private-sector 
awareness of adult illiteracy in that state, en- 
courage partnerships between businesses and 
local literacy programs, and urge the estab- 
lishment of more company-sponsored em- 
ployee basic skills programs. 



AETP: DENVER 




The Adult Education Tutorial Program in Denver 
(AETP) was founded in 1964 by Sister Cecilia Linen- 
bnnk. a Franciscan nun with a vision of helping dis- 
advantaged men and women learn to read, write, 
and handle basic math. It began with 40 students and 
16 volunteer tutors working out of one church base- 
ment. By 1984-85, 1,700 adults were enrolled and re- 
ceiving instruction from a corps of 300 volunteer 
tutors supervised by a small paid professional staff. 
Some 22,000 people have been helped over the years 
by AETP. 

Classes are offered in four areas: literacy (basic read- 
ing, writing, and math from 0 to 6th grade), prepara- 
tion for the high-school-equivalency diploma, En- 
glish as a second language, and job preparation and 
clerical training including a job placement service. 

From the beginning AETP has taken a nontradi- 
tional approach. It takes its classes to those people 
who may be so isolated that they cannot seek help on 
their own. In 1969, for example, AETP purchased a 
mobile classroom which was driven by a teacher into 
areas where help was needed. Now AETP has six 



centers located mj utts u chneighh o rh ooxfaaiidar^o- 
grara in the Denver county jafl. Flenbfc icfaeduMng 
and open enrollment are emphasized. Students can 
attend morning or evening classes from one to four 
daysa week and there is no waiting period once en- 
rolled. Using a socfo-psychoimguiiuc whole language 
approach to reading, tutors work one-to-one or on a 
small group basis. Five of AETP's centers also offer 
child care services which expose children to books 
and other learning activities. 

AETP takes an active community involvement and 
has established links with several public and private 
groups in the area, including IBM. Sister Linenbrink 
is presently seeking funds to further develop two new 
initiatives: The Family Literacy Program in which 
volunteers will visit homes with kits containing 
books, magazines, and newspapers for all family 
readers, and a program of Literacy Franchises to rep- 
licate the AETP model elsewhere. 

(For further information contact Sr. Cecilia Linenbrink. 
AETR 1615 Ogden Street, Denver CO 80218 (303) 
831-9556.) 



WILDCATS AND WELFARE 

The oldest and largest supported -work program in 
the country, Wildcat Services Corporation in New 
York City strives to break the cycle of welfare depen- 
dency by helping the hard-to-employ gain entry into 
the regular work force while pursuing related 
programs of study. Former drug addicts, ex-offend- 
ers, high school dropouts, and parents on welfare 
have all found new meaning and discipline in their 
lives as they work and study seven hours a day Mon- 
day through Friday. Since it began in 1972, Wildcat 
has achieved a 65 percent success rate with over 
20,000 people going on to hold permanent nonsubsi- 
dized jobs. 

At present* more than 35 states are trying out some 
form of welfare work program, but Wildcat is unique 
because it is completely voluntary and the jobs are 
geared to participants* special needs and interests. 

Welfare monies are diverted to Wildcat which then 
puts the participants on their payroll. Starting at 
minimum wage, participants are placed as trainees 
in such jobs as office, maintenance, and construction 
workers, and as security guards, home attendants, 
and library aides. Depending on the educational 
level of each individual, up to two days a week may 
actually be spent in basic skills instruction, job skills 
training, and high-school-equivalency preparation 
at Wildcat's educational center. 



CP 

Witecat EMateyet 0a Tae Joa At Hawea ReaawcK A0aaa. 

Wildcat contracts with some US employers through- 
out New York City including the Police Department, 
the City Youth Bureau, and the Human Resources 
Administration, as well as with such private employ- 
ers as Chemical Bank, the Lutheran Medical Center, 
and the Fashion Institute of Technology. These orga- 
nizations are billed for hours worked by Wildcat em- 
ployees. They have the benefit of full-tune employees 
who can be assessed and trained over a period of 
time. Although there is no obligation to hire the train- 
ees permanently, private employers who do so re- 
ceive a $4,500 federal tax credit for each employee 
kept (under the Targeted Jobs Credit Program). 

(For more information contact Morris Silver, Vice Pres- 
ident, Wildcat Service Corp.. 161 Hudson Street. New 
York. NY 10013 (212) 219-9700.) 
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LIBRARIES & LITERACY 

(cont'd, from p. 1) 

Library and Adult Education. This action was based 
on the proposition that education is a lifelong process 
that does not stop after the completion of formal 
schooling-arid that libraries constitute an alternative 
education system. 



Reaching Out 

In the mid-60's and early 70s, this proposition as- 
sumed a new force. Traditionally, clients of public li- 
braries were drawn from the educated public, and 
chiefly from the white middle class. But stimulated 
by the climate of the Great Society and the new wave 
of social programs, libraries began to study their 
communities to identify groups in need of special ser- 
vices: the illiterate, the unemployed, the elderly, the 
handicapped, and immigrants and refugees isolated 
by language and cultural differences. Increased sen- 
sitivity to these potential patrons led to a focus on 
moving out beyond library walls to find and serve 
them. Like other educational and social agencies, li- 
braries came to view these groups not as the unreach- 
able but the unreached. 

This soon led to the establishment of store-front li- 
braries, mobile vans, learning and reading centers, 
and extension services to correctional and other insti- 
tutions, as well as other innovative trends in library 
service. Some residents of Brooklyn, for example, re- 
call the Three B*s Program of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, which deposited non-returnable paperbacks in 
bars, beauty parlors, and barber shops to familiarize 
and lure the customers to their own doors. 

To ensure that such activities would continue, and 
that librarians themselves would have access to the 
continuing education and technical assistance they 
would need todo effective outreach work, in 1973 the 
ALA set up an Office for Library Outreach Services. 

ALA Leadership 

Notable developments under the aegis of that Office 
have moved public libraries into their present posi- 
tion of leadership in the national literacy movement. 
In 1977 the ALA published Literacy and the Nation 's 
Libraries, a guidebook designed to stimulate and 
help librarians set up literacy programs. As Robert 
Wedgeworth, ALA's former executive director notes, 
"The publication of the manual demonstrated that' 
eradicating illiteracy had become a top priority of the 
ALA-and remains so, as evidenced by its further ac- 
tivities." 

Between 1979 and 1981, an ALA project trained 
nearly 1,000 librarians in techniques for conducting 
literacy programs. 

In addition, realizing that its own resources, and 
those of individual literacy groups, were not suffi- 
cient for the task, it set about to organize the Coali- 
tion for Literacy, in which it became an active mem- 
ber. The Coalition is a group of 11 national 
organizations, each with a distinct role in the delivery 
of literacy information and services, and this was the 
first time that the major groups concerned with illit- 
eracy had joined forces to tackle the problem on a na- 
tional level. 

O i January 1985, after three years of planning, the 
J Q oalition launched its national, multi-media cam- 
pfejjBjia aign-in cooperation with the Advertising Council, 
| a national teleprwre re ferral service k 



TACT Literacy Center, and a still-growing number of 
special state referral hotlines. (The campaign is still 
young, but already CONTACT has had a response 
rate of about 30,000 telephone inquiries, an esti- 
mated 10 percent of all calls being received nation- 
ally. Of these, 73 percent have come from potential 
volunteer tutors and about 18 percent from potential 
students. As of last October, some $8 million in space 
and time had been generated by the ads placed on ra- 
dio and television and in consumer and business 
publications.) 

Service Delivery 

What a single library can do on behalf of literacy 
training usually depends on its size, staff, location, 
budget, and whether it is sensitive to and interested in 
the problem of illiteracy in its community. 

California has one of the most highly developed 
models of service delivery. The state library agency 
has made literacy a major program goal and since 
January 1984 has given more than $5 million from 
state and Library Services and Construction Ac; 
funds to develop literacy activities in individual li- 
brary systems. As a result, 46 new library literacy 
programs have already been set up. Numerous other 
libraries have indicated their desire to initiate similar 
programs and additional funds are being requested 
by the state library to enable more to participate. 

Most of the existing literacy programs are supervised 
by an adult literacy services coordinator in the library 
system. Each of the 46 libraries, depending on the 
size of the community, has a full- or part-time staff 
member assigned specifically to literacy. All conduct 
tutorial services on site or at other community loca- 
tions. Some of these have a trainer on their own staff 
to train volunteer tutors, and some contract with Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America or Laubach Literacy for 
tutor training. Typically, in each of these projects, 
adults seeking help are interviewed, assessed for 
placement, and either assigned to a tutor or referred 
outside to a more appropriate ABE, ESL, or other 
program. Students learn that help is available 
through active library public relations campaigns. 

Some libraries in addition to those presently conduct- 
ing literacy programs maintain a stock of literacy 
materials for students and tutors, made possible 
through special state literacy collection -development 
grants. A few of the 46 programs also have literacy- 
related computer and audio-visual materials. As stu- 
dents advance in their reading skills, they are urged 
to borrow appropriate reading materials as a way to 
encourage regular library use in the future. 

States without major literacy funding for libraries 
usually are not able to offer the comprehensive ser- 
vices being developed in California, and most do not 
themselves provide basic skills instruction. Usually 
they work as networking agents or as catalysts in the 
community. They function as a link in the chain of 
organizations that comprise the literacy field, con- 
necting and collaborating with federal ABE pro- 
grams, voluntary agencies, community colleges, and 
other community-based groups. They may help local 
literacy programs recruit tutors and students, pro- 
vide space for classes, and try to stock appropriate 
low-level reading materials. They are effective in this 
supporting and facilitating role because people trust 
them and see them as a benevolent presence free of 
politics or vested interest. 

One of the key reasons that libraries are so well posi- 
tioned to play a larger role in literacy programming is 
that they already are centers for numerous other 



community activities. Moreover, they are open eve- 
nings and weekends, and offer a friendly environ- 
ment free of any negative associations with schools or 
past school failure. For an adult to go to a library is a 
prestigious act whereas going to an elementary or 
secondary school for night classes often feels de- 
meaning. Furthermore, for new literates to have ac- 
quired the habit of going to a library is desirable in 
itself because it may lead them to continue reading 
independently. 

However, while the foregoing discussion may seem to 
suggest a situation of plenty, that is not the case. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Education only 
half of the 50 states presently have any library liter- 
acy programs in operation. CONTACT Literacy 
Center reports that there are only 467 public libraries 
countrywide conducting literacy work of one kind or 
another. So it is clear that the potential of libraries for 
literacy service is yet to be tapped. 



Emerging Patterns 



Spurred by the Ad Campaign and funds from the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act (LSCA), 
roughly a dozen states in addition to California have 
mounted significant statewide library-based literacy 
activities and coalitions, each state proceeding in its 
own fashion. 

In Oklahoma, for example, the Department of Li- 
braries has launched a program to organize literacy 
councils in cities across the state, with the goal of 
making literacy instruction available to 95 percent of 
the population within 25 miles of their homes. Mod- 
est LSCA grants of $1 ,300 were made to 27 public li- 
braries this past year to help the local councils 
organize. Already the number has grown to 48 coun- 
cils and it is expected to increase. A highly successful 
awareness campaign, which included a literacy mes- 
sage on grocery bags distributed statewide by Safe- 
way Stores at no charge, generated such interest that 
numerous groups have contacted the State Library to 
seek a means of involvement. 

Among them are the Farmers Union, the Firefighters 
Association, the Urban League, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the Newspaper Edi- 
tors Association, ana the Department of Human 
Services. The latter will pay welfare recipients who 
can read, to teach others who cannot. The State Li- 
brary provides the training. 




Tutor Trainers, OUaaoma Ota t. ol Libraries 



In Illinois, where the State Librarian is also the Secre- 
tary of State-and where the State Library, the State 
Board of Education, and the Governor's Office of 
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Voluntary Action work closely on problems of illiter- 
acy — a literacy grant program has been signed into 
law. Recently, $2 million in state funds were granted 
to some 62 local and regional literacy programs. A 
distinctive feature of the program is that funds were 
not confined exclusively to libraries but went also to 
community colleges, voluntary groups, and commu- 
nity-based organizations. 

This departs from the usual practice in which agen- 
cies stay within their own jurisdiction, with the De- 
partment of Education providing money only for 
schools or the State Library only for libraries. A 
board composed of representatives from the State Li- 
brary, the Board of Education, and the community at 
large reviewed the proposals and recommended 
those that were funded. 

Space precludes further examples, but other states 
with significant statewide library initiatives include 
New York, Ohio, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and New Jersey. 




Opining Of Ntw (.taming Centtr, Brooklyn Public Library 
Collaboration 

Cooperation between libraries and literacy organiza- 
tions is clearly a healthy trend that is gathering mo- 
mentum. In addition to the more conventional forms 
of cooperation, in Connecticut and New York State 
the libraries and Literacy Volunteers of America are 
now working together on proposals to develop state 
support for library literacy activities. In New York, 
LVA is also instructing "outreach" librarians assem- 
bled in regional and statewide workshops on how to 
organize and conduct tutorial programs. 

One of the top priorities in efforts to expand adult ba- 
sic skills services nationally is the development of 
comprehensive statewide planning bodies. In more 
than half of the states, such groups have been formed 
or will be shortly. In all of them libraries are an active 
partner and, in some cases, library leaders were di- 
rectly responsible for their creation. 

Again, Illinois is an exi ellcnt new example. The Illi- 
nois Literacy Council, which the State Librarian ini- 
tiated, has in little more than a year made 
tremendous strides in addition to its recent grants. It 
has gathered extensive information on the illiteracy 
problem in the state and identified specific ways to 
address it. It has undertaken activities to generate 
public awareness, and started to coordinate all liter- 
acy services in the state including those of libraries. It 
also has set up a literacy hotline to link volunteers 
and students with programs. And the State Library 
recently put out the ittinois literacy effort, a compre- 
hensive report on its activities, its resources, and its 
detailed plans for moving ahead on several fronts. 



(The publication is available by contacting Joan 
Seamon, Literacy Program Coordinator, State Li- 
brary, 288 Centennial, Springfield, Illinois 62756, or 
phone (217) 785-1535.) 

Prevention 

More attention is gradually being given to programs 
that seek to break the cycle of illiteracy that passes 
from non-literate parents to children. One example. 
Collaborations For Literacy, is an intergenerational 
project involving Boston University, Literacy Volun- 
teers of Massachusetts, the Boston Public School, the 
Boston Public Library, and the State Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners. College Work-Study students 
are trained and paid to teach functional illiterates 
how to read. The curriculum is based on the PBS 
Reading Rainbow videotape and accompanying 
book series. Once an adult masters a book, he or she 
must in turn read it to a child, grandchild, or neigh- 
bor's child in the library where the tutoring takes 
place. The child is thereby provided with both an 
adult role model and a positive image of the library. 
The program is being adapted for use in South Caro- 
lina and Texas. 

Reading Collections 

The importanceof having appropriate reading mate- 
rials for adult illiterates cannot be stressed strongly 
enough. While a few libraries have good collections 
and some are beginning to develop them, most do not 
and most have not made the budget allocations that 
would be needed to do so. Yet, for the low-literate 
adult, the right reading matter can make the differ* 
ence between success or failure. Because there is a 
shortage of relevant and interesting easy-to-read lit- 
erature for these people, they often are subjected to 
material designed for children. To them, Dick and 
Jane stories are embarrassing, boring, and ultimately 
defeating. Indeed, the adult who has acquired new 
reading skills often fails to maintain them and reverts 
back to illiteracy because proper reading material is 
not available. 

Among the bright spots in this area are the collections 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, the Spokane 
Public Library in Washington, and the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore. A notable aspect of the 
Philadelphia program is its annual budget to provide 
appropriate non-returnable paperbacks to education 
and social service agencies across the country that 
work with illiterates. The Spokane library reports 
that its collection of high-interest, low-level reading 
materials has always circulated at a rate surpassed 
only by current best sellers. 

Newer programs include "Books By Mail" in Con- 
necticut, which uses an annotated mail order catalog 
prepared and distributed in cooperation with Liter- 
acy Volunteers to make good materials available to 
students and teachers regardless of where they live in 
the state. Another program, Project:LEARN in 
Cleveland, has produced a bibliography for Ohio li- 
brarians, "Books for New Adult Readers." Most of 
the titles are at fifth-grade level or below. A key fea- 
ture is that the books listed were evaluated by a panel 
of experts including adult new readers themselves. 

Computers 

Computers and other technologies are attracting a 
growing interest in literacy circles because they pro- 
vide a tool for reducing the labor-intensive nature of 
group and one-to-one instruction, and students Like 
and learn effectively with them. In a few public li- 
braries (Jacksonville, New York City, and Milwau- 



kee are good examples), computers are already in use 
to supplement the traditional teaching patterns. In 
one promising new development, a pioneering com* 
puter-assisted reading approach developed for the 
U.S. Navy's low-reading recruits is being tested for 
civilian use at the Mary H. Weir library in Weirton, 
West Virginia and at the Enoch Pratt Free Library- 
under the sponsorship of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science. 

Dual Literacy 

A large percentage of the annual increase in persons 
who cannot read or write competently is comprised of 
immigrants and refugees from non-English language 
backgrounds (more than 1.2 million a year). Many, 
three-fourths of whom are of Latin American or 
Asian origin, are not literate in their native language. 
Some libraries are trying to serve these groups in pro- 
grams that teach English and link them with other 
community resource agencies. As the non-English* 
speaking population continues to grow, more li- 
braries will confront the need to serve them. 



looking Ahead 



A top priority of the ALA is to continue its efforts to 
make the entire country aware of the adult illiteracy 
problem. "Like drunk driving, child abuse, or other 
social problems, literacy is beginning to seep into the 
social consciousness of the country," says Jean Cole- 
man, who heads the ALA's Office of Library Out- 
reach Services. "We must build cn that." 

Another item on the ALA agenda is to strengthen the 
support for adult bask education within the federal 
government. While prevention strategies may work 
for in-schooi students, there must be a different ap- 
proach with those for whom the schools didn't work, 
or who have left the system and fallen through the 
cracks. To that end, legislative remedies will be 
sought by the ALA to strengthen the federal ABE 
program and expand its eligibility reruirernents. 

Still another focus of ALA concern will be librarians 
themselves. Some librarians are confused about their 
role. For some, professional self-image and notions 
about the proper function of libraries are at odds with 
fellow librarians seeking a more aggressive role in 
helping unskilled adult readers. Some are resistant 
because their budgets are inadequate to support new 
work, and in the competition for funds literacy activi- 
ties are thought to be a low priority. These problems 
of role, attitude, and funding will have to be over- 
come if libraries are to fully develop their potential in 
the fight against illiteracy. 

Thus, strong and continued leadership from the 
ALA, as well as from the chief state library agencies 
in every state, will be essential. In this effort, con- 
cerned citizens who are influential policymakers in 
their own communities can be powerful allies. As 
trustees of their local libraries or Friends of the Li- 
brary, these persons are strategically placed to cap- 
ture the library board's attention and to urge board 
members to provide leadership. 

Finally, library literacy efforts should be signifi- 
cantly aided by the new Title VI of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act which passed Congress in 
October, 1984. For fiscal 1986, $5 million has been 
appropriated, with presidential approval expected, 
for grants of up to $25,000 to local and state libraries 
for literacy projects. The funds will be used to pro- 
mote and coordinate volunteer services, purchase 
materials, and cover the cost involved in using library 
facilities. 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

POLAROID CORPORATION 

Dr. Edwin Land, founder of the Polaroid 
Corporation, once said that "the function of 
industry is not just the making of goods: the 
function of industry is the development of 
people." These sentiments are the guiding 
principles behind Polaroid's extensive, long- 
standing commitment to its Corporate Edu- 
cation Programs, its policy of open job 
posting, and its efforts to help employees 
move up through the ranks. 

Polaroid's Fundamental Skills Program, 
which began in 1961, is the oldest in-house 
basic skills program in the country. Its roots 
date back to the 195CTs when Dr. Land built 
his first manufacturing facility in a suburb of 
Boston and recognized the need to provide 
the new employees with educational assis- 
tance. At that time, however, federal and 
state ABE programs did not yet exist, and 
colleges and schools were not interested in 
providing basic training for hourly employ- 
ees. So Polaroid decided to develop its own 
in-house program from scratch. 

Throughout the 60*s Polaroid's programs fo- 
cused primarily on high school math and 
chemistry. In the late 60's and early 7CTs, 
GED, ABE, and ESL programs were added 
to the roster of educational activities. Linda 
j Stoker, a professional educator and basic 
I skills specialist, was hired to develop the 
programs. After surveying 500 companies 
and outside educational organizations and 
finding little to draw on immediately, Polar- 
oid once again decided to conduct these pro- 
grams in-house and proceeded to develop a 
full set ot diagnostic and assessment tools as 
well as the needed curriculum. Like many 
companies, Polaroid offers 100 percent tui- 
tion reimbursement for courses taken at the 
college level, but unlike most, which focus 
their internal training on management educa- 
tion, at least 50 percent of Polaroid's pro- 
grams are focused on the needs of hourly 
employees. 

The Fundamental Skills Program offers a va- 
riety of services and special programs in 
reading, writing, math, and problem solv- 
ing. Reading is taught at three levels. Ail 
classes are voluntary and are usually on a 
combination of both company and employee 
Effltime. According to Stoker, basic skills are 
I tied to the jobs people do, "focusing priority 



on what skills criteria they will need to im- 
prove their job performance and prepare for 
job growth." Over the years, Polaroid has 
validated a wide range of teaching and test- 
ing materials and established basic skills cri- 
teria for all hourly jobs. Educational 
counselors work confidentially with individ- 
ual employees diagnosing and helping them 
plan their educational needs and referring 
them to appropriate programs both in the 
company and the community. 

Stoker has the following comments for other 
companies considering similar programs: 

• Big corporations are better able to operate 
their own in-house programs than medium- 
sized or small businesses; though for many, 
perhaps most, it will make better sense to 
contract with an outside organization for the 
desired services. 

• The best employee programs link basic 
skills to larger training goals in the company, 
evaluating the specific skills that employees 
need. 

• Companies wanting to implement in- 
house programs will need to develop job-re- 
lated instructional and testing materials, and 
can profitably consult with other companies 
that already have a track record. 

• Basic skills staff should have a different 
background from that of regular educational 
training staff, and particularly a sensitivity to 
the needs of people they will be teaching and 
the specific requirements of their jobs. 

• Companies must allow for administrative, 
space, and other costs associated with oper- 
ating in-house programs. 

(For further information contact Linda Stoker, 
Consultant/Program Manager, Corporate Human 
Resources Development, Polaroid Corporation, 
750 Main Street, 2D, Cambridge, MA 02119 (617) 
577-S422J 

TIME, INC. 

"Time to Read" is a pilot program which 
combines the Time, Inc. staff and its maga- 
zine and video resources to fight illiteracy. 
The program, which began in March 1985, 
already has 169 company volunteers tutoring 
210 people at four sites -in Now York City, 
Chicago, Camp Hill (PA), and Charlotte 
(NC). It is open to those who have attained at 
least a fourth-grade reading level. 

Tutors are trained by Time, Inc. and work 
with a detailed instruction manual also pre- 
pared by the company. The manual is supple- 
mented by new material each month, and 
contains 50 detailed lesson plans and activi- 



ties that have been designed to make possible 
the use of Time, Life, Sports Illustrated, Peo- 
ple, and other company magazines as the ba- 
sic reading material. The tutors have access 
to a toll-free hotline and a newsletter to 
help them exchange information and solve 
problems. 

Each of the four programs is conducted in 
collaboration with local sponsors who select 
and evaluate the students: 

• In New York City, 50 Time volunteers are 
working with the Children's Aid Society to 
help 28 eighth-grade students from JHS 204 
in Queens who are bused to the Time-Life 
Building in Manhattan for tutoring. 

• In Chicago, 31 Time retirees collaborate 
with six public libraries to tutor 46 adults. 

• At Camp Hill (PA), 38 volunteers from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club (a Time subsidi- 
ary) help tutor 50 inmates in a state prison. 

• In Charlotte (NC), 50 volunteers are work- 
ing with Central Piedmont Community Col- 
lege to instruct 86 city highway and 
maintenance workers who need better skills 
for promotion. In addition, Cablevision of 
Charlotte broadcasts a half-hour weekly pro- 
gram conducted by a community college 
professor. 

All students get free subscriptions to Time 
and another company magazine of their 
choice, and the Charlotte participants also 
get free cable subscriptions. 

(For more information contact Toni Fay, Director of 
Corporate Community Relations, Time, Inc., 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10020 (212) 
484-1485.) 

WALDMAN GRAPHICS 

A printing and typography firm in Penn- 
sauken. New Jersey, Waldman Graphics has 
developed a simple model to generate volun- 
tary employee contributions to literacy pro- 
grams. In just two years the company has 
achieved a high participation rate among its 
employees to help support the efforts of a lo- 
cal Camden County literacy group. Focus on 
Literacy. 

The first campaign began in July 1984 with a 
short article in the company's internal news- 
letter highlighting the problems of illiteracy 
and stressing its implications for the graphic 
arts industry as a whole. This was then fol- 
lowed by a personal letter in each employee's 
paycheck envelope the next week telling 
those who wanted to contribute that their do- 
nations could be made through a small 
weekly payroll deduction of as little as Si a 
week for whatever period of time they 
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wished. In less than two weeks, 50 percent of 
WaldmarTs nearly 200 employees responded 
with commitments of close to $800. 

In 1985 a similar campaign was carried out. 
Enthusiasm had spread and participation 
rose to 71 percent of Waldman's full-time 
staff doubling the amount contributed to 
$ 1 ,600, all of which again was turned over to 
Focus on Literacy. The total cost of the cam- 
paign to the company was less than $25 
a year. 

As a result of the fundraising drive and re- 
lated awareness efforts, employees have 
been motivated to serve as volunteer tutors, 
donate books and reading materials, and get 
involved in other literacy activities. 

Executive Vice President William Hohns, 
who developed the program, believes that 
this model can be adapted by other compa- 
nies nationally as a way to generate new 
funding for the field. As chairman of the 
emerging literacy program of the Printing 
Industries of America, Hohns is working 
to try out this approach in some 40 member 
organizations and eventually hopes to ex- 
pand the program to PLVs 12,000 members. 
Noting that there are 1.6 million people em- 
ployed in the graphic arts industry, Hohns 
believes that even a 20 percent participation 
rate could produce major new funding for 
adult literacy programs and organizations. 

(For further information contact William Hohns, 
Waldman Graphics, 9100 Pennsauken Highway, 
Pennsauken, NJ 08U0 (609) 662-91U.) 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



ABC Radio helped advance public awareness by broadcasting 
an address recently given by Art Colby (Manager. EEO. Pratt & 
Whitney, and President of LVA) at a business meeting convened 
by Literacy Volunteers ol Connecticut. Network affiliates in other 
cities broadcast interviews with Kentucky's ABE director Sharon 
Darling in her role as literacy spokeswoman for Reader's Oi 
gest. 

American Can Company's CEO. William Woodside. testified 
on (he importance of basic skills education at the U.S. Congres- 
sional hearings on literacy this past summer 

Better Homes & Gardens ran an article titled "Illiteracy in 
America. The Shocking. Silent Crisis" in its November issue. 
The Oetroit Free Press and The Florida Times Union re- 
cently published articles on adult illiteracy, one focusing on a 47- 
year-old auto worker learning basic skills in a joint Ford 
Motor-UAW program and the other on the costs of illiteracy to the 
business community. The Raleigh News and Observer (NC) 
and The Richmond Graphic (IN) covered the literacy issue in 
recent Sunday feature stones. The San Oiego Evening Trib- 
une early last year printed a UPI story about a mother who was 
O Jo read the directions on a can of infant formula and incor- 
II C ed ""diluted formula to her baby who died as a result. 

^Sf.jgton Northern Railroad, Conoco, Oeluxe Check 
Printers, inc.. Security Bank, and Mountain Belt work 



with the Billings (MT) Adult Education Center to provide basic 
skills to their employees. A recent influx of immigrants in search 
ol |Obs has increased the need for ESL services in particular. 

Cambridge Books recently published Effective Adult Literac y 
Prog rams: A Practitioner's Guide , a comprehensive work by the 
National Adult Literacy Protect. At the 1985 conference of the 
Association for Community Based Education, the company 
lomed the Gannett Foundation and 8. Oatton Bookseller 
on a panel which addressed the special problems faced by CBOs 
in getting support from the business community. 

Cone Mills Corporation and First Union National Bank 

are represented on North Carolina's statewide literacy coordinat- 
ing body, the Participatory Planning Committee for Adult Basic 
Education. 

Container Corporation of America and Kindall Container 
Company operate in-house basic skills programs tor hourly 
employees in their Georgia plants. 

Cox and Smith. Inc. , and the local Chamber of Commerce are 
taking leadership roles in generating business support for the 
San Antonio (TX) Literacy Board. 

A representative of Contour Groves, Inc. , a citrus-producing 
company, serves as president of the Florida Literacy Coalition. 

Crown Publishing expects to donate some $20,000 to literacy 
programs from proceeds ol the sale ol Jean Auefs recently- 
published novel. The Mammoth Hunters . 

Del Monte, Olin Corporation, Bridgeport Hydraulic, 
Royal Business Machines, Sikorsky, Dexter Corpora- 
tion, Southern Connecticut Gas, and Phoenix Mutual 
Life are among more than 50 companies which gave recent 
funding to Literacy Volunteers of Connecticut. 

Disneyland gave Literacy Volunteers of Placentia (CA) a 
$5,000 Community Service Award in April 1985. to be shared 
with five other LVA affiliate programs in Orange County. 

The Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics, working 
with the Southeastern Connecticut Adult Education Cooperative, 
provides a high-school-equivalency program to company em- 
ployees m that state. 

Fidelity Bank hosted an awareness reception for business and 
political leaders as part of Literacy Week activities in Philadel- 
phia in September. Team members ol the Philadelphia Eagles 

posed for photos which were used in local newspapers to en- 
courage good reading habits. 

Franklin Electric Company, the AFL-CIO, and First Na- 
tional Bank are represented on Arkansas' Participatory Council 
on Adult Education, with the Franklin representative serving as 
chairman of the Council. 

Franklin Life Insurance Company is one of several compa- 
nies providing employee basic skills classes through the Law- 
rence Adult Center in Springfield. IL 

Garrett Turbine Engine Company contracts with the Rio Sa- 
lado (AZ) Community College to provide basic skills classes to 
employees in its manufacturing plant in Phoenix. 

IBM recently gave a $6,000 grant to the Travis County (TX) Adult 
Literacy Council. The company is presently exploring the possi- 
bilities for an expanded role in the literacy field, and along with 
Mountain Bell is represented on Arizona's new Task Force on 
Literacy. 

Legg Mason Company recently donated $1,000 to the Carroll 
County (MD) Literacy Council, as well as space for tutoring 
classes and Council board meetings. The Carroll County 
Times donates advertising space to the Council, and West- 
minster Answering Service gives 24-hour telephone referral 
assistance 

Chas. Levy Circulating Company has developed a reading 
awareness and fundraising program titled "My Kind of Books." 



m which Chicago residents were asked through newspaper ads 
distributed in 500 local book outlets to vote tor their favorite 
books. Based on the poll, the company is donating 15c to the 
Literacy Council of Chicago for each copy of the ten most popu- 
lar books sold by the book outlets. 

MacArthur Foundation, Mobil, AT4T, Grummet) Corpo- 
ration, Manhattan Life Insurance Company, WaMman 

Graphics, and Young 4 Rueicam are among those organi- 
zations presently funding the Business Council for Effective 
Literacy. 

McDonald's and British Aerospace, Inc. provide ESL train- 
ing lor their employees in collaboration with the Fairfax (VA) 
Adult integrated Network. 

Mommgahtla Power Company provides space in its train- 
ing center for the tutor-training activities of Literacy Volunteers of 
Marion County (WV). The Shop n" Save supermarket chain 
provides relreshments for LV's training sessions and advertises 
the LV program with flyers slipped into its grocery bags. Adams 
Office Supply donates the stationery supplies used in LVs 
workshops. 

M&M/Mars Corporation, Time, Inc., The Amoco Foun- 
dation, and The Beatrice Foundation recently provided 
tundmg for Literacy Volunteers of Chicago. Representatives from 
Chicago Magazine, WGCl Radio, and Amoco Food 
Shops have toined LV's board of directors. 

The Morning Call, a local newspaper, has given essential in- 
kind assistance to the Atlentown (PA) Literacy Council by assign- 
ing a staff member to develop a major funding proposal. 

Nissen Universal runs a small in-house program for employ- 
ees at its Cedar Rapids plant in collaboration with Kirkwood 
Community Coflege. The College also worlcs with the local Pri- 
vate Industry Council to provide job and basic skills training to 
unemployed workers in the area. 

Onan Corporation conducts an in -house basic skills program 
lor employees at its Minneapolis plant. The program is part of a 
larger effort to modernize the plant's production capability. 

Phillips Plastics and other Wisconsin companies work with 
the state's technical college system to provide basic skills in- 
struction to employees, many of whom are located in rural areas. 

The Prudential Foundation recently made a grant to the Ur- 
ban Studies and Community Service Center of La Salle Univer- 
sity. This Philadelphia community-based program is developing 
new curricula geared specifically to the needs and interests of 
adult learners. 

Sperry Computer, Mountain Bell, Rockwell Interna- 
tional, and Easton Aluminum offer on-site basic skills 
classes for their employees with instruction provided by the Salt 
Lake City ABE program. 

Time, Inc. has prepared a public service ad entitled "A Light To 
Read By." Depicting the Statue of Liberty, it states that "Miss 
Liberty (is) not only a symbol of democracy, but ...a reminder of 
one of democracy's major prerequisites: literacy." The ad is be- 
ing circulated as part of the centennial celebration. 

The U.S. Steel Foundation, Travelers Insurance Co., 
Alcoa Foundation, Ryan Homes, Inc., and Tie Pitts- 
burgh Foundation have provided $20,000 in grants to the 
Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council. These grants match an ear- 
lier challenge grant made to the Council by the Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co. Foundation. Waldenboofcs held a golf/ 
tennis tournament in September, raising $30,000 for Reading is 
Fundamental. 

Westview Press recently released Between Stru gg le and 
Hope, Valerie Miller's study of the Nicaraguan literacy campaign, 
which is often cited as a model national effort. 

White Castle Systems, Inc. is providing meeting space tor 
the Steering Committee of the Ohio Literacy Network, that state's 
coordinating body. 
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NOTES FROM BCEL 



In The Works: 



BCEL is developing a new technical as- 
sistance aid titled BCEL BULLETIN. 
Each issue, to be published periodically, 
will provide guidance on topics of interest 
to the business and literacy communi- 
ties. The first issue, to be ready by 
Spring, will provide practical advice to 
businesses wishing to develop employee 
volunteer tutor programs in cooperation 
with local literacy providers. Two subse- 
quent issues will give information to 
companies considering company-spon- 
sored basic skills programs for employ- 
ees, and literacy programs seeking advice 
on how to effectively approach busi- 
nesses for support. 



ill 



1 



• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL paper (by Dianne Kangisser) which 
assesses the role, potential, and limitsof vol- 
unteers in combating adult illiteracy. Copies 
are $4.50 each and should be ordered in writ- 
ing with a prepayment check to BCEL. 

•Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet designed primarily as an aid for local 
literacy programs in their fundraising efforts. 
It gives specific suggestions to business on 
how to help support adult basic skills pro- 
grams. Programs can insert their names and 
addresses on ihe back flap. Copies are avail- 
able at no cost for a modest supply but due to 
heavy demand there is a small per-item cost 
for large orders. 

•Back issues of the BCEL Newsletter are 
available at no cost for up to 24 copies and at 
25c per copy thereafter. Newsletters may be 
reproduced in whole or part without permis- 
sion but with attribution to BCEL. 



BCEL Directors 



Publications Available: 



• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL working papers (by Donald McCure/ 
Judy Alamprese. and David Harman) which 
assess the short- and long-term resource 
needs of the adult literacy field and present 
recommendations for public and private-sec- 
tor action. The set is available for $ 10. Please 
send prepayment check made out to BCEL 
with your written order. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually 
assessing their activities* needs, andprob- 
lems-so as to provide responsible advice 
to the business community on the oppor- 
tunities for their involvement and fund- 
ing, BCEL's work is carried out largely 
through a varied publications and techni- 
cal assistance program. 
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THE BROADCAST MEDIA 
& LITERACY 

by 

Gail Spangenberg 

Vice President. BCEL 

After working and sleeping, watching 
television is the third most popular activ- 
ity of American adults. Between the ages 
of 6 and 18, children and teenagers watch 
an average of 18,000 hours of television 
; (while spending 15,000 hours at school).* 

I Because television has such a prominent 
j place in the homes of most Americans, in- 
j eluding the one in every five adults who can't 
; read and write, its reach as an instrument of 
persuasion and awareness-building is 
unique. Thus, when Project Literacy U.S. 
(PLUS), a multi-million dollar media cam- 
paign to help combat adult illiteracy, is aired 
in September, it can be expected to have a 
powerful impact nationwide, touching virtu- 
ally every community in the U.S. 

This therefore seems an ideal time to take a 
: closer look at how that initiative will work, at 
some related projects under development. 
; and at some factors that will have a bearing 
on the degree of success that these activities 
can ultimately have in terms of truly expand- 
ing service to adults in need of help. 

j The PLUS Initiative 

On a number of counts, the PLUS project is a 
historic first. It is an unprecedented collabo- 

; ration between public broadcasting and a 
commercial network-thc Public Broadcast- 

, ing Service (PBS) and the American Broad- 
casting Companv (ABO-and the first time 
that any two major national broadcasters 
have joined forces in a common public ser- 
vice effort. 

PLUS will combine national network icic vi- 
sion and radio broadcasts with community 
action, alerting the public to the urgency of 
the adult illiteracy problem and helping to 
i mobilize efforts to deal with it in towns and 
cities across the U.S. 

: All 525 ABC and PBS affiliate and member 
: ^»"is will be taking part-airing programs, 
rn i /^ ing individuals to local programs of in- 

mMijjj^iiijjij ion Technologies in Combatting Illiteracy. Barbara Ma' 
: ennoms ana Herman Niebunr Naiionai Adult literacy Proiect 1985 



struction. and otherwise giving assistance to 
individuals and groups in their communities. 
ABC estimates its dollar commitment to 
PLUS, aside from the contributions of its 
local stations, to be well in excess of $1 mil- 
lion. The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing is underwriting the PBS effort with grants 
to WQED in Pittsburgh for research and de- 
velopment and production of a documentary. 
Additional CPB funding will support the sta- 
tions' community outreach activities. 
The PLUS initiative is being conducted in 
two phases. The first, in process since Janu- 
ary, is focussed on building an outreach infra- 
structure via the local ABC and PBS stations. 
The aim is to coordinate resources at the local 
level well in advance of the national public 
awareness broadcasts-to ensure that those 
who want help and who wish to give it will 
know where to turn in their communities. 
(PLUS telecasts are expected to reach more 
than 50 million households.) 

The second phase, osi-the-air coverage, will 
operate throughout the September 1986-June 
1987 broadcast season. The kick-off piece, a 
primetime ABC news documentary narrated 
by Peter Jennings on the plight of illiterate 
Americans, will be aired on September 3rd. 
This will be followed on September 17th by 
the PBS documentary which will give visi- 
bility to a variety of successful on-going local 
programs for teaching nonliterate adults the 
basic skills. In between and through to June, 
all elements of ABC News will cover the sub- 
ject: This Week with David Brinkley (Sep- 
tember 7th): World News Tonight with Peter 
Jennings (a special-assignment series sched- 
uled for the week of September 8th): Night- 
line with Ted Koppel: 20120 with Hugh 
Downs and Barbara Walters: Good Morning 
America with David Hartman and Joan Lun- 
den: and an ABC Afterschool Special. 
ABC's Entertainment Division will try to in- 
fuse thematic treatment of illiteracy into day- 
lime serials and dramatic programming. For 
continuity between programs, public service 
announcements will be carried, and a series 
ol spots on American Television and You 
will explain why the two networks have 
made a commitment to literacy. ABC Radio 
will also carry PSA's and mini-documenta- 
ries to its affiliates across the country. And 
local stations ,)f both ABC and PBS will sup- 
plement the national broadcasts with their 
own locally-produced programs. 



Other events in tandem with PLUS will ex- 
tend the media blitz. For example, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association is 
mounting a major literacy awareness cam- 
paign through its 1 ,400 member newspapers 
on the same time schedule as PLUS. Presi- 
dent Reagan has proclaimed the month of 
September Adult Literacy Awareness 
Month, with messages to be delivered to the 
American public on Labor Day by both the 
President and Secretary of Labor Brock. On 
September 7th, designated "Literacy Sun- 
day." religious leaders will include the sub- 
ject of literacy in their sermons throughout 
the country and encourage their congrega- 
tions to get involved. 

The outreach component of the campaign, 
spearheaded by PBS. is the largest such ef- 
fort ever undertaken by public television. 
A point repeatedly underscored by the 
networks is that the television programs in 
themselves are merely the centerpiece of 
community action that aims to promote or ac- 
tivate literacy programs at the grassroots 
level. "We are not experts on the problem of 
adult literacy." notes ABC president James 
Duffy. "We are not educators.. .Our role is to 
create a framework for participation." 

At local levels. PLUS is supporting the work 
of existing literacy task forces and. where 

(cont'd, on p. 4) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Federal Funds for Library Literac y 

Under Title VI of the Library Services & 
Construction Act, the Department of Educa- 
tion will award $4,785,000 in 1986 for li- 
brary literacy projects. The Department is 
reviewing proposals from state and public li- 
braries across the country, and some 1 90 
awards of up to $25,000 each will be made by 
September 30. For further information, con- 
tact Frank Stevens or Carol Cameron, Li- 
brary Development Staff, Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, 
Washington, DC 20202 (202) 254-5090. 

Bronx D.A. Plans Literacy Program 

Of the 40,000 arrests made each year in New 
York City's Bronx County, most individuals 
will return to jail after they are released be- 
cause their basic underlying problems have 
not been addressed. Recognizing that there is 
often a direct link between an individual's 
lack of education and criminal behavior, 
Bronx D.A. Mario Merola believes that the 
prosecutor's office should take a new ap- 
proach to addressing crime and he is estab- 
lishing a program to offer defendants a whole 
range of services including educational test- 
ing; tutoring in reading, writing, and math; 
vocational assistance; and psychological 
counseling. This will be the first time that a 
district attorney's office has taken an aggres- 
sive educational role. Still in the develop- 
! mental stage, the program will be run by the 
j D.A/s office which will hire staff, raise 
: funds from city, state, and federal govern- 
ments as well as businesses and foundations, 
talk w ith experts in the field todesign the pro- 
gram, and use materials relevant to the lives 
of the people involved. The program will 
also work with Bronx Lebanon Hospital, re- 
ferring individuals with drug problems. 
Merola plans to launch a pilot of the program 
in January with 50 defendants. For more in- 
formation contact Thomas Olin, Office of 
the District Attorney, 215 E. 161st Street, 
Bronx, NY 10451 (212)590-2100. 

Literacy Made a Priority of JTPA 

Up to now the emphasis on job placement as 
the goal of JTPA's training programs has ex- 
cluded many youth who first need help with 
basic skills. In response to this problem, the 
Department of Labor's Employment and 
Training Administration has made basic liter- 
( I ^y instruction a priority for the coming year. 
sj\> i help serve youth, especially dropouts and 
Y^fon parents, DOL will work with such fed- 



eral agencies as the Department of Health 
and Human Services, the Education Depart- 
ment, and the Justice Department to develop 
a pilot school that offers half a day of job 
training and half a day of education. The 
school will provide counseling, literacy in- 
struction, job skills training, job placement, 
and help for teen parents. Private Industry 
Councils, which have a track record of being 
responsive to local community conditions, 
will play a new role as "human resource 
managers" in the demonstration. 

Targeting State Policy Makers 

The Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) recently received $50,000 from the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation for a national lit- 
eracy project. The new grant will be used to 
address literacy issues through a national 
conference, state-based policy seminars, 
technical assistance, and a special 20-minute 
videotape aimed at governors, legislators, 
and other policy-makers. ECS held a plan- 
ning meeting in June at which invited na- 
tional literacy leaders helped develop the 
specifics of the program. For more informa- 
tion contact Barbara Holmes, Senior Policy 
Analyst, ECS, I860 Lincoln Street. Suite 
300, Denver, CO 80295 (303) 830-3627. 

Dropout Prevention in Appalachia 

Last year the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission commemorated its twentieth anni- 
versary by addressing the high dropout rate 
in the region's schools. According to Com- 
mission studies, dropout rates for 77 percent 
of Appalachian counties exceed the national 
average. Of this group, a third are one-and-a- 
half times more likely to drop out and close to 
ten percent drop out at twice the national rate. 
In many areas, one out of two students enter- 
ing school won't graduate. The Commission 
has committed $2.2 million for special drop- 
out prevention programs in the region involv- 
ing 46 projects and 5 technical assistance 
efforts. So far, state, local, and private match- 
ing funds have added another $1.1 million to 
the total available. For further informatiorj 
contact Rita Spivey, Appalachian Regional 
Commission, 1666 Connecticut Avenue NW\ 
Washington, DC 20235 (202) 673-7879. 

USDOE Planning Research Agenda 

Through its new Division of Higher Educa- 
tion and Adult Training, the USDOE is plan- 
ning a program of adult literacy research. As 
a first step to launching a grants competition, 
papers synthesizing the current research liter- 
ature are being prepared-by Sharon Me mam 
on theories of adult learning and develop- 
ment, Gordon Darkenwald on effective 



teaching of basic skills to adults, and Thomas 
Valentine on ways of defining and assessing 
functional illiteracy. The three papers will 
form the basis of an invitational planning 
conference to be held in Washington, D.C. 
on August 13 and 14. Between 15 and 20 par- 
ticipants from adult literacy programs, gov- 
ernment agencies, the research community, 
community agencies, and business and 
industry have been asked to participate. 
For more information contact Jerry Lord, 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Educational 
Research and Improvement, 555 New Jer- 
sey Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20208 
(202) 357-6243. 

Illiteracy and International Competition 

A new bill (H.R. 4728) was introduced in 
May by Senator Augustus Hawkins which 
would recognize the relation between func- 
tional illiteracy and the U.S.'s ability to com- 
pete effectively in the international arena. 
The bill would authorize a program in which 
state education agencies would receive funds 
to provide basic skills to those who need 
them to enhance their employability or to 
find new jobs and learn new skills to keep up 
with technological change. 

In The States 

• Georgia's Volunteer Literacy Advocacy 
Committee recently completed two years of 
study aimed at producing recommendations 
for a statewide literacy effort. The plan, 
which recommends creating a statewide 
council and a referral hotline, is now being 
considered by the Governor and State Educa- 
tion Superintendent. 

• In Ohio, the Greater Cleveland Growth 
Association and the Greater Cleveland Liter- 
acy Coalition hosted an "employers" confer- 
ence in June to increase local business 
interest in sponsoring basic skills instruction 
for their employees. A similar meeting was 
held for municipal government officials to 
encourage expanded basic skills services for 
civil servants. 

• The Maryland Department of Education 
held a conference in March to increase the 
business community's awareness of illiteracy 
and to outline steps businesses can take to 
deal with the problem in their workforce. 
Panelists included representatives of the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company and other 
companies. 

• North Carolina's General Assembly re- 
cently approved the purchase of 1,000 
PLATO units for use in computer-assisted 
basic skills programs being instituted in the 
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state's community college system. 

• In Rhode Island, Senator John Chaffee 
recently hosted a statewide forum on liter- 
acy, which featured a presentation by an offi- 
cial of Fleet National Bank on the role of 
business. 

• In Texas, Houston's coordinating body, 
Project READ, sponsored an interfaith reli- 
gious conference in May in which 100 of the 
city's largest congregations discussed how 
they could get involved in local literacy 
activities. ■ 



affected by illiteracy. The increasing use of 
statistical process control (SPC), which re- 
quires assembly-line workers to track the 
quality of products at each stage of the manu- 
facturing process and to correct flaws 
quickly, isoneexample. Dennis Des Rosiers, 
director of research fo» the Automotive Parts 
Manufacturers* Association of Canada, 
notes that 90 percent of its members have 
SPC programs now and thus most of their 
workers need to upgrade their skills. 
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FACING ILLITERACY 
IN CANADA 

The inability of workers to read, write, and 
compute is a major problem in Canada as 
well as in the U.S. Approximately 20 percent 
of Canadian adults are illiterate and of these 
people, 40 percent are under age 45. More- 
over, 30 percent of all teenagers drop out of 
high school. A report published last June by 
the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion found that 5.7 percent of workers in fi- 
nance, 7.8 in business service, 9.1 in public 
administration, 10.8 in retail. 13.8 in trans- 
portation, and 18.7 in personal service have 
poor basic skills. But the implication of these 
statistics is not yet fully recognized, espe- 
cially among most business leaders. As re- 
cently as last fall, when Kathryn Filsinger, 
industrial relations advisor for the 3,500- 
member Canadian Manufacturers 1 Associa- 
tion, took an informal poll, she found that 
most members were unaware of the problem. 

Janet Turnbull. publisher of Seal Books and 
president of the year-old Canadian Task 
Force on Literacy (modeled in part after 
BCEL) says: "There's good reason why 
business in particular should be concerned- 
it's costing them a lot of money." As in the 
U.S.. errors, low productivity, poor product 
quality, absenteeism, and other manifesta- 
tions of illiteracy are costing the Canadian 
business community billions of dollars each 
year. The Task Force, whose 32 members in- 
clude Abiti-Price, the Retail Council of Can- 
ada, Conwest Exploration, McCann 
Erickson Advertising of Canada, Coles Book 
Stores, and the Molson Group, is working to 
make both business and the public more 
aware of the problem. Abiti-Price has 
pledged $30,000 over the next three years to 
O Jp advance this effort. 

jobs require more sophisticated technical 
skiHs, the workplace will be more and more 
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Hugh, a 47»year-old Ford Motor employee in Detroit, 
has spent his whole life bluffing his way past job ap- 
plications, menus, and all written materials. At 
work, he has memorized explanations of how to run 
machines. At home, his wife has read all the mail, 
paid the bills, and done the banking. He even man- 
aged to pass his high-school-equivalency exam with- 
out knowing how to read. "My wife read the textbook 
to me and the exam was all true and false. I'm a good 
guesser and I passed." With help. Hugh has man- 
aged to get by, but his frustration has been high. 

Hugh is just one of the dozens of non-literate adults 
who have come to BCEL's attention. Like him. each 
of the 27.000.000 functionally illiterate Americans is 
a real person whose chances for a good job and per- 
sonal fulfillment are blocked by the inability to read 
and write. Fortunately, among the cases known to 
BCEL are many persons who have managed to turn 
their lives around: 

Sheila passed for literate by paying people to take 
tests for her until the age of 25 when she decided to 
learn basic skills. Now she's a nurse with an M.A. and 
has even written a novel. 

Al, a 47-year-old Polaroid worker, started life with a 
poor education from a segregated Alabama school. 
As an adult, he sat mum through staff discussions. 
When his boss promoted him to supervisor he got into 
trouble because his reports were unreadable. For the 
last three years. Ai has been enrolled in the com- 
pany's basic skills program. He has since risen to 
technical trouble-shooter for sophisticated testing 
equipment. 

Daniel, a 39-year-old electrician hid his illiteracy by 
carrying a newspaper. But his cover-up ended when 
he sought help for a drinking problem at AA and 



couldn't read "Living Sober." With the help of a tu- 
tor, he is overcoming his problem, but stili says, "I'm 
more accepted if I say I'm an alcoholic than if I say I 
can't read." 

Michael, a 28-year-old welder, was unable to learn to 
read as a child because of an undetected hearing 
handicap. He cheated his way through welding 
school, but always felt fear and frustration. "A lot of 
times I'd just go off and cry. [ used to want to kill 
myself." His inability to read the word "clockwise" 
led him to incorrectly install an industrial blower at 
work, costing the company thousands of dollars. 
Now Michael uses a hearing aid and gets reading 
help. He says that everything has changed for him as 
a result. 

These are just a few illustrations of how individual 
lives are affected by illiteracy, but illiteracy also has 
consequences in the workplace: 

A New York insurance company says that 70 percent 
of dictated correspondence must be done over be- 
cause typists can't punctuate and spell correctly. 

An insurance company employee paid a policyholder 
$2,200 on a $100 claim instead of the $22.00 autho- 
rized because she didn't understand decimals. 

A steel-mill worker who couldn't read cost his com- 
pany more than $ i million when he misordered spare 
parts from a warehouse. 

An illiterate mechanic cost the Navy $250,000 in 
damaged equipment because he couldn't read the re- 
pair manual. 

A computer company executive who makes $75,000 
a year read at only fourth-grade level until he entered 
a tutoring program. His wife helped him write sales 
reports and he once ran up a $200 phone bill when he 
called her from Brussels to help him prepare a 
speech. 

The functionally illiterate chairman of a bank has his 
secretary stay on the line during business calls to take 
notes of his telephone conversations. 

But the cost of illiteracy must be measured in more 
than just dollars. It also takes a high toll on safety: 

A feed-lot laborer accidentally killed a herd of cattle 
when he misread a package label and fed them poison 
instead of food. 

A train motorman, on trial for negligence in a fatal 
accident, admitted he had trouble reading his service 
manual, as did many of his co-workers. 

An industrial worker almost killed several people 
when he attached a heavy piece of metal to a machine 
improperly because he couldn't read the assembly in- 
structions. 

A nine-day-old baby died when her mother fed her 
undiluted formula because she couldn't read the 
measuring instructions. 

An illiterate nursing home employee had to memo- 
rize what the patients' names looked like and what 
kind of diets thev were on. 

Two firefighters in an all-volunteer force in Pennsyl- 
vania were injured and nearly lost their lives because 
they couldn't read warning signs. 

The vast numbers of people who can't read and write 
face seemingly insurmountable obstacles in every as- 
pect of their lives. But most are willing and able to 
learn and, with the right help, the odds against them 
can be changed to everyone's benefit. 
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BROADCAST MEDIA 

(cont'd, from p. 1) 

none exist, convening new ones. These 
groups-comprised of literacy providers, 
adult learners, educational planners, reli- 
gious and civic groups, government and 
business leaders, and the ABC and PBS sta- 
tions, will assess the locally-available liter- 
acy programs and resources and attempt to 
help them pool and coordinate their services 
to achieve greater outreach . 

As of June. 260 communities had already 
formed PLUS task forces. In addition. 80 na- 
tional organizations as diverse as the Ameri- 
can Council of Life Insurance, the General 
Federation of Womens Clubs, the National 
Urban League, and the National Governors 
Association, had agreed to lend support by 
publicizing the campaign among their mem- 
bers and urging participation. 

"PLUS will bring together more organiza- 
tions than ever before uhich will declare lit- 
eracy apriority for attention." says Douglas 
Bodweli. CPB's director of education. "Not 
just the traditionally-involved organizations, 
but new places like the Junior League and the 
American Legion working together for the 
first time, asking *How can we help?"" 

Each ABC and PBS station has both a staff 
literacyXontact person and a volunteer com- 
munity convenor. A national teleconference, 
seminars, and workshops are already being 
held across the countr\ to train these people. 
And videotapes, manuals, guidelines, and 
bulletins are being produced to assist them. 

That such efforts can produce significant 
results is evident from similar, if less ambi- 
tious, undertakings. In November 1983. in 
association with other oganizations. WQED 
aired THE CHEMICAL PEOPLE, a two- 
part documentary on drug and alcohol abuse 
in young people. This national television 
event was matched b\ local events including 
town meetings in 12.000 communities and 
the development of a local action plan in 
each. Some 8.000 ol the groups that were 
formed on that occasion are still in existence, 
working on their action agendas. 

The Ad Council Campaign In Parallel 

The PLUS campaign will overlap, and work 
in cooperation with, the national multi-media 
campaign begun in January 1985 by the Coa- 
lition for Literacy and the Advertising Coun- 
cil. This three- to four-year Ad Council 
campaign is beginning to yield a vigorous re- 
sponse (despite curtailments in the program 
due to lack of adequate funding). The cam- 



paign seeks to recruit volunteer tutors , appeal 
to corporate funders. and motivate potential 
students to come forward for help. The ads 
(which appear on radio and television and in 
newspapers and consumer and business mag- 
azines) carry local and national call-in num- 
bers for persons who wish to respond. The 
national number (800-228-881 3) takes an es- 
timated !0 percent of all calls nationally. It is 
operated by CONTACT Literacy Center in 
Lincoln. Nebraska, a national information 
and referral agency with links to thousands of 
local literacy programs. Through May 1986. 
CONTACTresponded to some52.500 calls. 
65 percent of those from potential volunteers 
and 25 percent from potential students. (The 
latter statistic is noteworthy in that the ads 
specifically geared to adult non-literates 
have not yet been produced: these persons 
have picked up on ads they have seen, usu- 
ally on television, for volunteer tutors. ) 

CONTACT will also serve as the toll-free na- 
tional hotline response system for PLUS. 
President Gary Hill estimates that CON- 
TACT must be prepared to handle a volume 
of 75.000 calls in September alone. 



Other Reinforcements 
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In some states, special television projects are 
in the works that will serve to reinforce the 
PLUS and Ad Council efforts. For example. 
South Carolina Educational Television 
(SCETV) is mounting a 12-month statewide 
campaign urging its citizens to "Get on the 
Reading Railroad." The slogan, produced as 
an animated graphic, will appear on PSA's, 
bumper stickers, billboards, and lapel pins. 
SCETV will produce a documentary on the 
problem of illiteracy in South Carolina, tying 
it in with the PLUS campaign. And moving 
beyond awareness, the station will also 
launch significant activities on the instruc- 
tional front. It will be broadcasting Ken- 
tucky's highly-acclaimed high-school 
equivalency series throughout the state and. 
to help train tutors, will use its closed-circuit 
teleconference system to link schools, col- 
leges, and technical assistance centers. 

Moreover, in a separate effort. SCETV will 
sponsor a national conference in September 
concerned with illiteracy among prison pop- 
ulations. The subject to tz probed is the role 
of public television and the creative uses of 
other technologies-videocassettes. com- 
puters, interactive video-tor teaching liter- 
acy skills to prison inmates who read at less 
than a sixth-grade level. 

A preliminary study conducted by SCETV at 
the Wateree State Prison in Rembert (SC) 
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provides data typical for many prisons across 
the U.S. This data will provide a national 
perspective for the consideration of the con- 
ferees-including representatives of the 
U.S. Department of Justice, literacy experts, 
educational broadcasters, prison administra- 
tors, teachers, and inmates. 

AMERICAN TICKET, a project of KCET in 
Los Angeles, is about to field test a half- 
hour pilot for a national series on literacy. In- 
tended for audiences 1 5 years and older, the 
series will be geared to the needs of school 
dropouts, native English speakers who are 
functionally illiterate, and foreign- bom per- 
sons with limited English competence. 

Using a magazine format and story lines, the 
episodes (26 are planned) will combine en- 
tertainment, comedy, and information. They 
will focus on language and life-coping skills 
and explore aspects of American culture. 
While they u. ill put a premium on the teach- 
ing of useful skills from the very beginning- 
each episode will contain segments that teach 
specific skills such as writing a check or rec 
og nit ion of a job- related word- the primary 
thrust is motivational . The goal is to reach the 
at-home adult who has not enrolled in any 
program and to move him or her to seek help. 
Because KCET's research showed that the 
overwhelming desire of the target audience is 
to get a job or a better job. the setting of the 
series will represent the world of work. The 
25-minute pilot, tentatively titled "The 
American Sign Factory." is set in the ship 
ping room of a factory where signs are made. 
Plans call lor the widest possible distribution 
of the series- including open broadcast on 
PBS and cable; video and audio cassettes for 
use in the school, home, and workplace 
teachers guides: print instructional materials 
and other outreach activities. 

Protect Second Chance ol f the Arkansas Edu 
cational Television Network also plans to go 
national with a state-tested program that 
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gives high school dropouts a second chance 
to earn a high school diploma. The national 
plan builds on the network s successful 1984- 
85 experience-using Kentucky's GED series 
-in which thousands of adults in Arkansas 
were drawn back into education. A one-hour 
documentary will be produced dealing spe- 
cifically with high school dropouts. It will 
contain material for parents on what they can 
do to keep their children in school. It will 
speak to educators on how to make the educa- 
tional experience of students more meaning- 
ful and interesting, presenting personal 
profiles of dropouts who later completed 
GED progams. A 30-minute follow-up for 
broadcast on local PBS stations will be 
added, and then an enrollment campaign on 
television will register students for the in- 
structional program. 

, It is worth noting that the Kentucky GED tel- 
: evision lessons have been used by many 
1 states other than Arkansas and South Caro- 
j lina. and it has been used in several contexts: 
j direct study at home via television with view- 
ers given access to a toll-free telephone 
hotline for personal help, and presentation 
via videocassettes in adult learning centers 
either through teacher-directed classes or in 
monitored self-study. Nationally-averaged 
statistics show that about 65 percent of adults 
studying at home on their own with hotline 
j help pass the GED exam, as do 85 percent of 
those studying in a learning center. 

, The Challenge To Non-Broadcasters 

i 

The Coalition s Ad Council campaign has 

another two years or so to run and can be ex- 
pected to have an increasing response. Proj- 
! ects like the three state efforts cited above 
; will build the momentum. Add to that the 
■ powerful impact that the extraordinary PLUS 
initiative is likely to ha\e and it is not hard to 
| conclude that the battle for public awareness 
j can be won. 

People throughout the field are both relieved 
and excited about this prospect, for lack of 
awareness has long been a major impediment 
to developing the environment needed to pro- 
vide basic skills instruction on a level at all 
commensurate with the need. Yet in the cur- 
j rent flush of excitement lurk certain dangers. 

The fact is that broadcast awareness activi- 
ties, even when combined with local com- 
munis action, cannot alone turn the 
illiteracy problem around- nor do any of the 
projects and campaigns discussed above 
claim this. As ABC's Duffy points out, their 
role is to help set the framework for participa- 
tion and action. 

:RIC 



What the nation must realize is that suc- 
cess on the awareness front in the short- 
run, could ultimately result in failure- 
unless public and private sector funding 
sources can respond quickly with substan- 
tial new monies to support and nurture the 
new activities that will be generated. 

Among the priority problems are these: 

• Even before the Ad Council campaign was 
launched, most literacy programs were al- 
ready stretched to capacity in their service, 
and most had long waiting lists of tutors and 
si -idents they lacked the resources to handle. 
Although some states and cities have since 
allocated new money to adult literacy activi- 
ties, the overall national situation has not 
changed appreciably. Most programs are still 
strapped. Not only that, but they will be fur- 
ther strapped as they are called upon for tech- 
nical assistance by the many new groups that 
will choose to enter the field as a result of 
PLUS and the other awareness activities. 

To be sure, better organization and coordina- 
tion of services at the local level can be ex- 
pected to produce benefits in overall service. 
And new groups and partnerships will further 
extend the range and availability of services 
(though new programs cannot be imple- 
mented overnight). In these ways, it has been 
estimated that the present national system for 
delivering basic skills instruction can be dou- 
bled or perhaps tripled in capacity, but only 
with a generous infusion of federal, state, 
and private-sector funding. In short, as 
things are now, existing programs are in real 
danger of being overwhelmed by a demand 
that they are not equipped to meet. 

• The CONTACT Literacy Center is of cen- 
tral importance to the success of the PLUS 
and Ad Council campaigns. The costs of op- 
erating this national telephone referral sys- 
tem when PLUS is launched will increase 
about six-fold. Yet CONTACT has so far met 
with only minimal success in raising the 
funds needed to support the Ad Council cam- 
paign. Gary Hill estimates that somewhere in 
the neighborhood of S 1.9 million will have to 
be forthcoming if CONTACT is to effec- 
tively field the tremendous volume of calls 
(more than 600,000) it will get during the 
year beginning in September. 

• The Arkansas, South Carolina, and Los 
Angeles projects are also important elements 
of the national awareness effort. Moreover, 
they are all the more important because of the 
potential they hold as national models of di- 
rect instruction. Yet all are in need of major 



funding. Project Second Chance is budgeted 
at $ 1 .8 million. Some aid has been forthcom- 
ing from the Winthrop Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Mott Foundation, the Piton 
Foundation, and Wal-Mart Stores, but con- 
siderably more is needed. Research, devel- 
opment, and production of the AMERICAN 
TICKET pilot was funded by a $500,000 
grant from the Harry and Grace Steele Foun- 
dation, with modest supplementary funding 
from the California Department of Educa- 
tion. 7 'eral million dollars more are needed 
to devciop that series for national use. And 
when the SCETV research activity tums to 
production of actual materials, substantial 
funding will be needed for that. 

It is stating the obvious to note that television 
production is extremely costly. Yet the kind 
of activity represented by these three projects 
holds great promise in efforts to combat the 
national adult illiteracy problem. Because of 
its extensive outreach, its low unit cost when 
reaching national audiences, and the peda- 
gogic versatility it has already demonstrated 
at higher education levels, the potential of 
television as a direct provider of basic skills 
instruction could be enormous under the right 
circumstances. 

It is to be hoped that the challenge of the 
above broadcast activities, especially those 
of PLUS, can be met. The business commu- 
nity is certainly a much-needed partner in the 
non-broadcast response. So is the general 
philanthropic community. But no one has a 
more vital role than state and federal legisla- 
tive officials, governors, and mayors. In this 
regard, the recently-announced literacy pro- 
ject of the Education Commission of the 
States (see News in Brief) could be of tre- 
mendous assistance. 

Finally, it should be noted that this article has 
focussed on the ingredients for success in the 
short-run. It should be k M in mind that, in 
the long run, major problems bearing on the 
effectiveness of instruction will also need to 
be addressed. There is, for example, still a 
paucity of research on how to develop in- 
structional materials for adults most in need 
of basic skills help. And suitable tools will 
have to be developed for diagnosing and as- 
sessing learning-something needed by all 
operating programs. Moreover, the thou- 
sands of people who will volunteer their help 
in response to PLUS and the other activities 
v\ill need to be supported by more profes- 
sionally-trained teachers and managers. 
Each of these is a major challenge in 
itself; each will take years of work and 
a national resolve to stay with it. ■ 
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CAST-OFF YOUTH 

Some one-third of our nation's youth is con- 
sidered to be "at-risk." Coming from back- 
grounds of poverty, social deprivation, and 
minimal schooling, these young people have 
motivational and basic skills problems so se- 
vere that they are thought to be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to train for employment. 

JTPA, Job Corps, and other major social pro- 
grams are attempting to address this human 
resource problem, but they have drawn very 
little on the accumulated experience of the 
military, by far the largest employer and 
trainer of "low-literate" youth. Amajor new 
report, Cast-Off Youth: Policy and Training 
Methods From the Military, could help turn 
this situation around. 

The quality of our armed forces is generally 
thought to have deteriorated since the Sixties 
when large numbers of "at-risk" youth were 
admitted. Yet the fact is that these Americans 
have been heavily recruited, and have 
served, during every war mobilization since 
the turn of the century. Furthermore, a huge 
body of research shows that the military has 
trained them to perform effectively in mili- 
tary jobs for which they were needed. 

Cast-Off Youth presents a vast amount of data 
on just how the military has gone about ex- 
amining, selecting, classifying, training, and 
employing the hard-to-train segment of the 
population over the years. More to its pur- 
pose, the report also analyzes the implica- 
tions of this accumulated experience for both 
civilian program design and instruction and 
future military training policy. 
This two-year study, funded by the Ford 
Foundation, was researched and written by 
Thomas Sticht. William Armstrong, Daniel 
Hickey, and John Caylor. It takes Project 
100,000, a unique social action program 
launched during the Vietnam War. as its start- 
ing point-giving the most complete analysis 
of this program and its participants that has 
ever been done. It also traces the history of 
similar military training programs for the dis- 
advantaged, especially those during World 
War 11 and the Korean War, describing in de- 
tail some seven programs developed by 
Sticht et al for use by the military in preparing 
"at-risk" recruits for service. 
Project 100,000 is given special attention be- 
cause, unlike earlier progams,it ex plicitly 
cast the military in the much-debated role of 
* social agent," with Congress making gen- 
erous provision for the most massive re- 
search and evaluation effort ever conducted 



on a military training program. 
A major goal of Project 100,000 (which had 
triple the 100,000 enrollment intended) was 
to demonstrate that "cast-off* youth are 
trainable for certain essential military jobs. 
Another was to see whether these people, if 
taught meaningful skills in specific job con- 
texts, would be more employable and pro- 
ductive citizens after returning to civilian 
life. Performance statistics were regularly 
accumulated and reported for each recruit in 
the program, as well as for a control group of 
enlistees with the same backgrounds. 

Cast-Off Youth reports many highly signifi- 
cant findings. One is that in 1983, a full 
twelve years after Project 100,000 ended, 
some 8,200 participants had attained career 
status in the army and were working in higher 
occupations than personnel from the control 
group. Moreover, after returning to civilian 
life, the majority of Project veterans were in- 
deed found to earn more, have less unem- 
ployment, and have higher enrollment in 
educational programs than non-vets of simi- 
lar background. (Some 68 percent of Project 
100,000 vets have used theG.l. Bill.) 

A key conclusion is that the military, (which 
tends to select out "low-literate" adults dur- 
ing peacetime) was so successful in prepar- 
ing such people for work that it should recruit 
and train them precisely durin g peacetime 
when pressures are more relaxed. It is argued 
that during mobilization the system would 
then be better able to accommodate larger 
numbers of high and low aptitude personnel . 

Another major conclusion is that civilian pro- 
grams, including those run by business, 
could clearly benefit from a careful look at 
what the military has done and how, as well 
as from much more research on how to de- 
velop the special curriculum and instruction 
required to teach "low-literate" youth. 

Analysis of Project 100,000 produced a set of 
principles, described in detail in the report, 
which the authors used in an effort to begin 
transferring military experience to civilian 
use. They developed a prototype Electronics 
Technician course, the first to fully integrate 
basic skills and job training in either a mili- 
tary or civilian setting, and successfully 
tested it on civilians in a college setting. 

Cast-Off Youth is packed full of information 
and insight and should be a resource of im- 
mense value to designers and evaluators of 
youth employment programs everywhere. 

(For more information, contact Tom Sticht, Applied 
Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences, PO Box 6640, 
San Diego, CA 92106. A two-volume set of the elec- 
tronics course can be ordered from ABC for $40.) 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 

"Give the Gift of Literacy," a major national 
fundraising, customer awareness, and edu- 
cation program of booksellers in the U.S. and 
Canada was launched in May at the ABA 
Convention in New Orleans. Later this sum- 
mer, the Canadian Booksellers Association 
will announce its version of the program at its 
national convention in Vancouver. The U.S. 
campaign is supponed by the ABA and the 
National Association of College Stores. To- 
gether wiih the Canadian Booksellers Asso- 
ciation, they represent some 9,000 
bookstores. 




In the U.S., "Give the Gift of Literacy" 
hopes to raise ?l least a million dollars over 
three years for national and local literacy or- 
ganizations serving both children and adults. 
The campaign was tested for several months 
in more than 100 stores in Minnesota to eval- 
uate its strategy and appeal. Funds will be 
raised through customer contributions. Each 
paticipating bookstore will display the offi- 
cial campaign poster based on an illustration 
by the German artist, Martin Escher. Funds 
will be collected in special plexi-glass dis- 
play boxes bearing the slogan "Your Change 
Can Change the Lives of Millions. " The 
stores will receive a variety of promotional 
materials including copies of the above 
poster, bookmarks, brochures, and local 
campaign information. "Give the Gift of Lit- 
eracy" also appeared on the cover of nearly 
every Marvel comic book published from 
mid-May to mid-June, covering some 40 
titles with a combined circulation of 4-5 
million copies. 

Telephone Pioneers of America, a 600,000 
member organization of telecommunications 
employees, has volunteered to help collect 
and distribute funds to designated literacy or- 
ganizations. The Coalition for Literacy and 
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Reading Is Fundamental have been selected 
for the first year's contributions. Funds 
raised during the second and third years will 
go to local literacy organizations. 

Among start-up funds raised so far for the 
campaign, S 100.000 has come from Simon 
& Schuster. Gulf & Western, and AT&T. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club has given $30,000. 
John Wiley & Sons and Harper & Row have 
pledged SI. 500 each, and the Upper Mid- 
west Booksellers Association and the Na- 
tional Association of College Stores have 
each donated $5,000. ABA will be giving 
$7,500 to help the campaign get underway 
and Dayton Hudson Corporation has contrib- 
uted $80,000. 

(For more information contact Allan Marshall. Spe- 
cial Projects Director. ABA, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York. NY 10168(212)867-9060.) 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 

The Magazine Publishers Association 
(MPA) has named August 1986 "Magazine 
Literacy Month/' All of MPA's 206 member 
companies, representing 775 magazines, have 
received letters asking them to run the Coali- 
tion for Literacy's Ad Council ad in their Au- 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

Allstate Insurance Company, Illinois Bell, Deere & 
Company, People's Gas & Light Co . , ana Sears Roebuck 

are among the companies represented on the board of Chicago s 
Safer Foundation Quaker Oats, W. Braun Company, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, ana Spiegel Inc. provide 
funding to Safer. The Foundation, which provides basic skills 
training for ex-offenders, recently merged with the Pace Institute, 
which operates a volunteer basic skills program for inmates of 
the Cook County Jail. Pace receives financial support from Bell 
& HoweJi, Barton Brands, Ltd., Inland-Ryerson Steel, 
and McDonald's. Prudential-Bache Securities, Arthur 
Andersen & Co., World Book Encyclopedia, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and other corroaniesare represented 
on Pace s board. Since their recent merger, the two programs 
have jointly received funding from tne Amoco Foundation and 
the MacArthur Foundation. 

American Express Company has granted $5,000 to the 
• Senior Community Service Program or Parkersburg WV for >ts 
senior citizen literacy program American Cyanamid has also 
funded the program 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association fea- 
tured literacy as a xev iodic at its April convention in San Fran- 
cisco. Jonathan Kozoi urgeC conferees Ic consider the impact of 
adult illiteracy on trie nation's prml industry 

The American Paper institute has recently agreeo lo dudii* 
cize the literacy issue to its paper-comoan/ membership nation- 
wide 

j The Association of American Publishers co-sponsored a 
! fundraising event in June which netted $65 000 for Literacy Vol- 
q ' New York City Jimmy Bresim Nora Ephron. and other 
rni /^"-known authors read from their works Reporter Diane 
E*\LV^ 50 Minutes ) served as moderator and national colum- 
faiTOBTO^a nilh was the honorary chairperson 



gust issue. To date, about three-fourths of the 
companies have agreed to do so. At the same 
time, an all-out public relations campaign 
will be mounted to call attention to the proj- 
ect. Good Morning America, CBS Morning 
News, and other media will be giving the 
campaign coverage. Publishers have the op- 
tion of coding their ads and MPA will track 
the contributions given to each magazine. 
(For more information contact Barbara Collins, 
MPA, 575 Lexington Avenue. New York, NY 10022 
(212)752-0055.) 

PRINTING INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 

As part of the Graphic Arts Literacy Action 
Program (GALAP). a new poster to help 
fight adult illiteracy was developed entirely 
through contributions of various groups in 
the graphics and communications industry it 
their national convention. Coordinated by 
the Printing Industries of America (PIA), the 
effort produced 45,000 17" x 23" posters call- 
ing for literacy tutors to volunteer their time 
to this important national cause. The poster 
will be distributed by the Coalition for Liter- 
acy to thousands of schools and libraries 
across the country. 



An outstanding example of teamwork, the 
poster was designed, photographed, and 
printed by volunteers in the industry. Others 
donated ink and supplies. For example, when 
the original artwork was ready, Waldman 
Graphics (Pennsauken NJ) did the pre press 
work. Enco Printing Products (Somerville 
NJ) assisted in the platemaking, Gans Ink 
(Los Angeles CA) provided the ink, and 
Miller Printing Equipment (Pittsburgh PA) 
ruled its 6-color press at Graph Expo West. 
(For more information about GALAP, or to purchase 
a copy of the poster ($3 to cover cost and handling), 
contact Marcia Horn, PIA, 1730 N, Lynn Street, 
Arlington, VA 22209 (703) S41-8I55.) 




The Bank of Delaware has financed the production ol literacy 
awareness dyers to be distributed by the Delaware Coalition lor 
Literacy. 

Barclay's Bank of New York recently made a grant of $60,000 
to the Union Settlement House for its basic skills services to 
women from the largely-Hispanic community of East Harlem. 

The Chicago Tribune Charities look the lead in organizing 
Chicago's first city-wide conference of literacy providers in May, 
aimed at improving coordination of literacy services there 

Current, Inc. and Shepard's/McGraw-Hill worked wiih the 
Neighborhood Reading Proiect of Colorado Springs by sponsor- 
.ng a June luncheon to promote business awareness of adult 
illiteracy in that community and workforce. Companies were 
urged to see employee illiteracy as a solvable problem and to 
consider setting up instructional programs for their employees 
They also were urged to give financial support to the locai eight- 
member Coalition for Adult Literacy. Current, a national mail or- 
der firm, is already working with the Neighborhood Reading 
Project to provide on-site basic skills instruction for 11 of its 
employees, with 11 other employees serving as volunteer tutors 

Ford Motor Company, the Van Oresser Corporation, and 
Mack Iron Works provide basic skills instruction to their em- 
ployees in collaboration with the Sandusky (OH) ABE program 
Classes are held on company premises, a maior reason for the 
program s success A United Auto Workers representative said 
It's unbelievable what the program has done to the membership 
it seems everybody's going back to school " Elsewhere in Ohio. 
General Motors Corporation and Packard Electric work 
with the Mansfield and Warren ABE programs to provide similar 
programs for their emptoyees 

The Geraldine R Dodge Foundation has funded the creation 
of a series of tutc; irammg videotapes by Literacy Volunteers of 
New Jersey The tapes are being aired on New Jersey PBS sta- 
tions and are also used in LV-NJ tutor-training sessions 

The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce sponsored a 
Forum on Employee Basic Skills" in March in which represen- 



tatives of area companies discussed the need and options for 
setting up employee basic skills programs Officials from Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield of Massachusetts and Polaroid 
Corporation described their experiences in operating such 
programs. 

Hillsboro News Co. , a wholesale book and magazine distribu- 
tor, has developed a colorful reading-materials display entitled 
"Reading Rainbow Express " The company places the display in 
affiliated retail stores for three-week intervals. A percentage of 
the sale proceeds from the displayed books and magazines is 
being donated to the Florida Literacy Coal"':on and to literacy 
programs in communities where HillstK*o and its affiliated 
stores operate The company is represented on the Coalition's 
board. 

in May. IBM hosted a meeting of the Texas Governor s Task Force 
on Literacy, the newly-created statewide planning body. 

Illinois Bell recently publicized the state's literacy hotline num- 
ber in an insert enclosed with monthly statements mailed to its 
3 5 million customers. 

Pacific Power and Light Company's manager of public in- 
formation is on ihe board of Oregon Literacy and also serves on 
the board of the company's employee volunteer program Aetna 
Life and Casualty Foundation and Milne Construction 
Company are among Oregon Literacy's funders this year 

Scripps-Howard brought together editors Irom lis nationwide 
chain of newspapers tor a June meeting in Memphis Sponsored 
by Laubach Literacy Action, the purpose of the meeting was to 
provide guidance on what the newspapers can do to help support 
local literacy elforis 

Sun Company recently opened a literacy tutoring site in its 
Philadelphia facility, m collaboration with the Mayor's Commis- 
sion on Literacy 

Transamerica Corporation provided space (or a February 
meeting ol the California Alliance for Literacy, a multi-sector 
ptanning body which includes Tepresentatives from the Times 
Mirror Company and various government and non-govern- 
ment literacy organizations 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• More than 85 ,000 copies of BCEL's leaflet 
Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business have 
been distributed so far to local literacy pro- 
grams for use in their fundraising efforts. It 
gives specific suggestions to business on 
how to help support adult basic skills pro- 
grams. Programs can insert their names and 
addresses on the back flap. Copies are avail- 
able at no cost for a modest supply but due to 
heavy demand there is a small per- item cost 
for large orders. 

• BCEL's STATE DIRECTORY OF KEY 
LITERACY CONTACTS is an aid primar- 
ily for businesses that want to explore ways 
to provide funding or other support to adult 
literacy programs in their states and com- 
munities. Copies are $5 each prepaid. 

• Back issues of the BCEL Newsletter are 
available at no cost for up to 24 copies and at 
25c per copy thereafter. Most issues of the 
Newsletter contain a feature article on an im- 
portant aspect of adult illiteracy. The follow- 
ing may be of special interest: CBO's: 
Reaching The Hardest To Reach (April 
1986): Libraries <fc Literacy (January l°86): 
and The Case Far Computers (July l°85). 
Newsletters may be reproduced in whole or 
part without permission but a copy of the 
publication in which material is used should 
be sent to BCEL. 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: 
An Agenda For National Action consists of 
two BCEL monographs which assess the 
short- and long-term resource needs of the 
adult literacy field and present recommenda- 



tions for public and private-sector action. 
The set is available for S 10. Please send pre- 
payment check made out to BCEL with your 
written order. 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential , and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy. Copies are $4.50 each: a 
prepayment check should accompany your 
written order. 

• Issue One of the BCEL BULLETIN pro- 
vides how-to-do-it information to businesses 
wishing to start up or consider company pro- 
grams in which employees volunteer as tu- 
tors and staff for external adult basic skills 
programs in their communities. Copies are 
available at no charge. (The second issue of 
the BULLETIN, to be available by fall, will 
provide guidance to businesses on what to 
consider in developing programs of basic 
skills instruction for their own employees. ) 
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The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually 
assessing their activities, needs, and prob- 
lems-so as to provide responsible advice 
to the business community on the oppor- 
tunities for their involvement and fund- 
ing. BCEL's work is carried out largely 
through a varied publications and techni- 
cal assistance program. 
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The ABC and PBS television awareness 
campaign (Project PLUS) begun only in Sep- 
tember has already produced major results. 
CONTACT Literacy Center in Nebraska, the 
national telephone referral system connect- 
ing potential students and volunteer tutors 
with local literacy programs, has been taking 
calls at the rate of 1 .500 a day-and there is no 
way to estimate the presumably much larger 
number of calls being taken by local and state 
referral hotlines. At the state level, planning 

. for literacy continues to build, with a special 
project of the Education Commission of the 

! States focusing on getting helpful informa- 
tion to governors, state legislators, and may- 
ors. At the national level. Congressional 

, interest definitely seems to be growing. And 
in the business community, where the PLUS 
campaign is really helping to bring home the 
illiteracy problem, more and more compa- 
nies have a heightened awareness of its sig- 
nificance, and BCEL is hearing from new 
ones daily. 

All of this is reason for real encouragement. 
The other side of the coin, however, is that as 
tutors and students are coming forward to 
help and be helped in ever larger numbers, 
local programs of instruction are finding 
themselves unable to handle the growing de- 
mand. In New York City, BCEL has learned 
that only two weeks into the campaign, pro- 
grams had to close their doors to new tutors 
and students because they lacked the re- 
sources to meet the increased load. Chicago 
reports a similar problem, and programs in 
communities throughout the country also 
face having their resources overwhelmed as 
the PLUS broadcasts continue to be aired at 
the national and local levels through next 
June. Many literacy programs are placing 
their potential clients on waiting lists but 
have little idea of when or whether they may 
be able to draw these interested people into 
instruction and tutoring. So substantial num- 
bers of newly-motivated tutors and adult 
learners could be lost. 



The message is clear. Uniess added local, 
state, and federal funding, together with 
contributions from the business and general 
philanthropic communities, is quickly forth- 
coming to give planning groups and local 
programs major new support, much of the 
golden opportunity that the highly compel- 
ling PLUS campaign has created may well be 
diminished. This could mean that many thou- 
sands of adults in need of our help will have 
been offered a service that the nation is un- 
able to deliver. PLUS is solving the aware- 
ness problem with u capital "A" and it is up to 
the rest of us to capitalize on it. 

Certainly the business community can do 
more, and there is every sign that business 
support and leadership is on the increase. But 
the main business of business is business- 
and corporations cannot and should not be 
the major source of funding and leadership. 
That has to come from government at all lev- 
els. Even though some actions have already 
been taken in some states and urban centers 
and in parts of the federal government, it is 
still not substantial enough overall to make a 
significant difference. BCEL continues to 
work with government officials to convey 
this need-but clearly one of the most impor- 
tant things that businesses can do to help in 
this effort, even as we increase ourown fund- 
ing support for literacy, is also to press for 
stronger public-sector action. 

I would also call your special attention to the 
feature article in this Newsletter issue which 
focuses on the literacy instruction being car- 
ried on in the nation s correctional institu- 
tions. Past issues have featured articles on the 
basic skills activities of our libraries, volun- 
tary organizations, and other community- 
based groups that together make up the 
national adult literacy system. There are 
many compelling reasons for expanding lit- 
eracy services in our prisons, and I hope you 
will read the article. 
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The United States incarcerates proportionately more 
people than nearly any other country in the western 
world. Spread across the nation are 47 federal 
prisons, more than 6.500 state prisons, and 3.500 lo- 
cal jails-not to speak of hundreds of juvenile reten- 
tion facilities. On any given day more than 700,000 
men and women are behind bars in the adult institu- 
tions alone. Included among them are enormous ' 
numbers who are either totally illiterate or whose lit- 
eracy level is so low that they cannot deal with the 
ordinary tasks of daily life. The cost of their incarcer- 
ation hangs heavily on all of us: $15,000 a year for 
each inmates/With the added cost of law enforcement 
and prison^: onst ruction, the annual bill is well over 
$10 billion-and it is growing larger. 

State prison populations have grown explosively in 
recent years, more than doubling since 1969, and 
there are few signs of letup as public sentiment across 
the nation swings toward more severe and determi- 
nate sentencing policies. 

Take California, for example, where "the growth has 
been staggering," according to Dennis Dunne, dep- 
uty director of the Department of Corrections. 
"We've gone from 21,000 inmates in 1976 to 57,000 
this year and we expect it'll go to 90,000 in the next 
five years." The state presently ranks 27th in the 
country for the numbers of persons incarcerated per 
100,000 population and has recently authorized a 
construction program to house 25,000 new prisoners 
at a cost of $2.2 billion. Actually, California crime 
has gone down in the past three years, but incarcera- 
tion has gone up as legislators and judges get tougher. 
Still, many Californians think the system is not tough 
enough. Polls indicate that a $500 million bond issue 
for prison construction on the November ballot will 
sail through. The story is the same nearly every- 
where, with severe overcrowding and officials hard- 
pressed to keep up with the deluge of new arrivals. 
According to the 1986 Corrections Yearbook, there 
are presently more than 140 building projects under- 
way or in the planning stages to create an additional 
115, 000 prison beds at a cost to taxpayers in the 
billions. 

No one would argue that there is a direct causal rela- 
tionship between illiteracy and crime, but a look at 
the broader picture points to a hot connection: 

(cont'd, on p. 4) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



1 Haigler Named Acting ABE Head 

; Karl Haigler, head of USDOEs Adult Lit- 
i eracy Initiative, has been named Acting 
Director of the Adult Basic Education 
; Program, replacing Paul Delker who shep- 
, herded the ABE program from its beginnings 
' in the 1960's. 



PBSToAirGED Program 



ERIC 



; This fall the PBS Adult Learning Service will 
} present a 43 half- hour GED public television 
series. Produced by Kentucky Educational 
[ Television and Mississippi Authority for Ed- 
ucational Television, the series is designed to 
help adults acquire the reading, writing, 
math, and general knowledge needed to qual- 
ify for a high-school-equivalency diploma. 
Each \ideotape is accompanied by a work- 
book that parallels the content of the pro- 
gram. Beginning October 25, PBS will start 
"feeding" the series at the rate of two pro- 
: grams a week until December 20. The feed, 
! to resume on January 17 and run to April 1 1 . 
! is aimed at colleges, which can tape the pro- 
; grams off the air for use in their GED activi- 
' ties. There is no charge for taping, but for 
J colleges to hold the programs for use after 
i September 30, 1987 a prior licensing fee of 
■ S2.500 must be paid to PBS. When^issued. 
[ the license will be accompanied by a full set 
of print materials, including a teacher guide, 
computer supplies, and student workbooks 
in the three basic skills. For more informa- 
tion contact Dave Johnston at 800-257-2578. 

CONTACT Still Needs Funding Help 

Since the ABC and PBS broadcasts began in 
September, CONTACT Literacy Center in 
Nebraska has experienced a dramatic growth 
in the number of student and tutor referral 
calls taken. In the first two weeks alone, 
35,000 calls came in (more than the number 
handled in the entire prior year). CONTACT, 
which is currently taking calls at the rate of 
1 .500 a day. needs substantial further funding 
to support this essential national telephone 
referral operation. Grants were given re- 
cently by IBM ($25,000), the Department of 
Labor (S50,000h ABC (S50.000), and an 

' anonvmous donor ($50,000). To help, call 

, 800-228-8813. 

Massachusetts Tackles Worker Illiteracy 

In recent years Massachusetts has seen a dra- 
Q latic increase in displaced workers unable to 
ansfer to more demanding jobs because 
icy lack the necessary basic skills. To begin 



to address this problem, the state has pro- 
vided $300,000 for a new statewide Work- 
place Education Initiative. Among the 
project's goals are to raise business aware- 
ness of the costs of illiteracy, to provide in- 
struction to workers that will qualify them for 
better jobs, and to develop model partner- 
ships linking basic skills agencies, unions, 
businesses, and other groups in cooperative 
instructional efforts. So far six model pro- 
grams have been funded. In Springfield, 
Easco Hand Tools and Baystate Medical 
Center are working with local literacy pro- 
grams to provide ESL, GED, and specific 
job retooling skills to workers. AT&T in 
North Andover is working with the city's De- 
partment of Manpower Development, an 
adult learning center, and local unions to help 
assembly and production line workers over- 
come language and literacy barriers to job ad- 
vancement. Four other programs in Metro 
North, Metro South/West. New Bedford, 
and Southern Essex rely on similar panner- 
ships to improve worker literacy and job op- 
portunities. For more information contact 
Sondra Stein, Office of Training and Em- 
ployment Policy. Executive Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Government Center, Boston, 
MA 03224(617)727-2252. 

FICE Report Issued 

Until now there has been no single source of 
information on basic skills programs and 
funding in the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the federal government. A newly- 
issued report, prepared by the Washington 
Consulting Group (WCG) for the Federal In- 
teragency Committee on Education (FICE), 
pulls this information together. The report 
found 79 literacy-related programs adminis- 
tered by 14 different federal agencies. For 
FY85, these programs reported a combined 
budgetary expenditure of $348 million, some 
$265 million of this in programs operated by 
the Department of Education. However, 47 
of the 79 programs were unable to supply- 
dollar figures-either because literacy is an 
unidentifiable part of a larger non-literacy 
activity or because the amounts simply are 
not known. Among those not reporting were 
JTPA, the Community Services Block 
Grants of Housing and Urban Development, 
and programs of the Veterans Administration 
-all known to have substantial sums commit- 
ted to basic skills. Despite the report's limita- 
tions, this new information should make it 
easier for federal literacy activities to be bet- 
ter coordinated. WCG recommends several 
steps that FICE can take to this end. A com- 
panion volume to the main report gives a 
detailed inventory of the 79 programs, in- 



cluding budget data where available. For 
copies contact Karl Haigler. USDOE. Adult 
Literacy Initiative, Rm. 4145, 400 Maryland 
Avenue. SW. Washington. D.C. 20202. 

NPB Plans National Radio Project 

National Public Radio has joined the literacy 
campaign with a series called Perspectives 
on the Literacy Crisis in America. The series 
will reach over 300 public radio stations 
across the country and consist of three half- 
hour documentaries on the illiteracy problem 
as well as five short reports on outstanding 
literacy programs. The documentaries in- 
clude: What Went Wrong?, which explores 
the causes and costs of illiteracy: Another 
Chance, which examines alternatives open 
to adults who want basic skills help: and The 
Politics of Literacy, which asks government 
officials, legislators, educators, and ordi- 
nary citizens key questions about federal, 
state, and local responsibility as well as the 
role business and the general public should 
play. The national feed takes place October 
28 and 30 and local stations will schedule 
their own air dates. The series is available at 
no charge with unlimited use through De- 
cember 1987. Tape copies can be requested 
from the National Federation of Community 
Broadcasters. 1314 14th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005 (202) 797-8911. For 
more information comact Audrey Coleman, 
Reader's Radio, 60:, ; Canterbury Drive, 
Suite F303. Culver Citv, CA 90230 (213) 
568-9765. 

Other Literacy Resources 

• The computer conference sponsored by the 
Gannett Foundation last fall has led to a pub- 
lished report on the proceedings. It includes a 
list of software available for use in adult basic 
skills instruction, names and addresses of re- 
source persons, and a list of newsletters, pa- 
pers, and other materials for people in the 
field. The report discusses future directions 
in networking, software and staff develop- 
ment, and research. Copies are available 
from Terilyn Turner, St. Paul Technology for 
Literacy Center, 580 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, MN 55103 (612) 222-4464. 

• The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Uni< 
in London, a national research and planning 
organization set up in the late 70's in conjunc- 
tion with the BBC's adult literacy campaign, 
publishes a newsletter, research reports, and 
teaching materials that may be of interest to 
the U.S. literacy field. Among their publica- 
tions are: An Introduction to Literacy Teach- 
in$ t a handbook for adult literacy tutors: 
Publicising Adult Literacy and Basic Skills, a 
comprehensive handbook on how to reach 
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potential students, tutors, and flinders: and 
Publications and Services, a catalog of all 
ALBSU materials available for sale or at no 
cost. Contact Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit. Kingsbourne House. 229/23! 
High Holborn. London WC1V7DA. Tel: 
01-405-4017. 

• Workplace Literacy, published by the 
American Management Association, is a 
briefing report for businesses on adult illiter- 
acy. The volume discusses the problem, 
gives case studies showing how various com- 
panies have linked basic skills instruction to 
job requirements, and offers tips about how 
to design workplace instruction programs. 
Copies are available at AM A bookstores. 

State Planners Meet Nationally 

Representatives of 15 statewide literacy plan- 
ning bodies were convened in mid- August in 
Washington. D.C. to share their own plan- 
ning experiences and to lay the groundwork 
for a publication to help other states develop 
their planning activities. The meeting was or- 
ganized by B. Dalton Bookseller, the Ken- 
tucky Literacy Commission, the U.S. 
Department of Education, and the Mac- 
Arthur Foundation. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were how to develop statewide plan- 
ning groups: coordinating and expanding 
literacy delivery systems: assessment, ac- 
countability, and communications: and state- 
level resource development. For a copy 
of the final report contact Peter Pearson, 
Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign. 1080 
Universitv Avenue, St. PauL MN 55104 
(612)644-3933. 

Federal Literacy Research Grants 

! USDOE's Office of Educational Research 
I and Improvement has announced a competi- 
tion for research grants in reading and liter- 
acy. OERI is especially interested in projects 
that summarize and analyze research dealing 
with literacy: compare how adults and chil- 
dren become literate and investigate adult il- 
literacy: examine reading skills of children 
from lower socio-economic backgrounds: 
' and study how current research on literacy is 
being implemented. For projects of up to 

• one-year's duration beginning after February 
■ I, 1987. three grants of up to $50,000 will be 
| given. Three grants of up to S 150.000 per 
| year will also be given for projects of up to 
; three years' duration. Public or private orga- 
i nizations and individuals are encouraged to 
; a PPty by November 7. 1986. For forms and 
i more information contact Eleanor Chiogioji. 
1 ^"rational Research Grant Program, 

rnir K U.S. Department of Education, 555 
Jcrscv Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 
j 20208(202) 254-5786. 



Promoting Basic Skills in JTPA 

Three national groups-the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, the National Job Training Part- 
nership, and the National Association of Pri- 
vate Industry Councils-recently funded a 
joint project known as the Center for Reme- 
diation. The effort is designed to promote re- 
medial education among participants in 
JTPA programs. During the coming year the 
project will conduct a national survey of cur- 
rent JTPA remedial programs and their need 
for technical assistance and outline the roles 
employment and training policymakers can 
play in community job training strategies. 
Seven demonstration programs will be se- 
lected to receive technical assistance and two 
national training conferences will be held on 
how to link work experience with instruction 
in basic skills. For further information con- 
tact Lori Strump, Director. Center for Reme- 
diation. 810 18th Street, NW, Suite 705. 
Washington, D.C. 20006(202)783-8395. 

In The States 

• Boston s police academy is developing a 
remedial program for recruits whose poor 
basic skills might otherwise cause them to 
drop out. 

• Kentucky's State Parks employees partici- 
pate in basic skills classes operated by the 
State Education Department. State employ- 
ees are eligible for a 10 percent pay increase if 
they e :m their high-school-equivalency di- 
ploma. Murray State University and Univer- 
sity of Kentucky employees take part on 
released time in similar state-operated 
worksite programs. 

• Maryland's State Highway Department 
has contracted with the Department of Edu- 
cation to provide basic skills instruction to 
employees at nine Highway Department sites 
around the state. 

• In Mississippi, the Governor's Literacy 
Task Force sponsored a statewide adult liter- 
acy conference in September, convening 
more than 300 literacy planners, practition- 
ers, and business representatives. One of 
four workshops given focused on strategies 
for involving business and industry. 

•The southwest Missouri Adult Literacy Co- 
alition sponsored a lunch in September to 
draw the area's business leaders into the liter- 
acy activities of some 24 counties in the state. 

• Vermont's Adult Education Unit is prepar- 
ing information packets to be disseminated 
to small businesses throughout the state, 
many of which are located in isolated rural 
communities. 



HELPING PARENTS READ 




Collaborations Tutoring Session 



Studies show that a child's learning to read 
depends greatly on whether he or she has 
been read to when young. At present, vast 
numbers of parents cannot read a letter from 
their child's teacher, respond to school com- 
munications, or help their children with 
homework. They usually avoid contact with 
teachers and school officials. Their inability 
to provide an atmosphere of literacy at home 
and to reinforce lessons taught in school puts 
their children "at risk" of repeating their 
pattern. 

Collaborations for Literacy at Boston Uni- 
versity is a model program working to build 
the home-school partnership so essential for 
the educational progress of children. An out- 
growth of the federal College Work-Study 
Program, the project trains qualified college 
students and pays them S6 an hour to give 
one-to-one tutoring each academic year to 
some 40 English-speaking adults who are 
school dropouts. The instructional unit is or- 
dinarily a team of three-the adult learner 
(usually a parent), a child to whom the adult 
reads as reading competence is gained, and 
the student tutor. This team works in an ac- 
cessible community site at least three hours a 
week. The curriculum includes books and 
videotapes from Reading Rainbow, children's 
books about various careers, a job-related 
videotape series, and such real-life materials 
as cookbooks, driver's manuals, and insur- 
ance forms. 

The project is truly a collaboration. Boston 
University provides tutors, faculty advisors, 
space, and other resources. Parents with chil- 
dren in Chapter I reading programs of the 
Boston public schools are recruited for the 
program. And a branch of the Boston public 
library offers a convenient site and a large 
book collection. 

The project has developed a handbook for ad- 
ministrators and one for tutors. Each is avail- 
able for 56 with a 10 percent discount for 
orders of 10 or more. 

(For further information contact Ruth Nickse, Bos- 
ton Universitv School of Education, 60S Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 617-3S3-4667.) 
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• A soon-to-be-released study by the National Insti- 
tute of Corrections (NIC), the education division of 
the U.S. Department of Justice, reports that as many 
as 50 percent of adults in federal and state prisons 
cannot read or write at all. Nearly two-thirds have 
not completed high school. About one-fourth have 
not even completed elementary school. 

• The majority of people in prisons are poor The av- 
erage unemployment rate for offenders prior to ar- 
rest is about 40 percent compared to the national 
average unemployment rate of about 7 percent 
(1980). Of those employed, more than two-thirds 
earned less than a poverty-level salary prior to arrest. 

• Numerically, whites in the general U.S. population 
by far outnumber blacks and other minorities. But 
blacks, comprising only 12 percent of the general 
population, make up nearly half (47 percent) of the 
prison population. Other minorities in prison are 
similarly disproportionate to their numbers 
nationwide. 

• The majority of inmates are male (96 percent). But 
among the 4 percent who are women, many are single 
mothers with two or more children, on welfare, and 
troubled by physical or mental ill health, drugs and/ 
or alcohol dependence. 

• Most inmates are young enough to have full lives 
ahead of them. In the state prisons, more than half 
are between 20 and 30 years old: almost one-third be- 
tween 20-24. 

• Eventually. 95 percent of ail those in prison return 
to society. The average length of incarceration is 2-3 
years. (But this is being extended with the growing 
"get tough" attitude that is leading to harsher, less 
flexible sentences. New federal guidelines, for exam- 
ple, call for convicts to serve the full term as sen- 
tenced with no time off for good behavior and no 
parole. At present, most federal prisoners are eligible 
for parole after serving one-third of their term. ) 

• Approximately 150.000 inmates arc released each 
>ear. but a very high percentage-estimates range as 
high as 70 percent-w ill w ind up back in prison w ithin 
a year of their release. 

Rehabilitation vs. Punishment 



Social attitudes about the purposes of incarceration 
vary. Some believe that it is primarily for protection 
of the public, for deterrence, and punishment. Some 
believ e that prison activity for rehabilitation is futile- 
or they see it as coddling when punishment should 
call for somber conditions. Others feel that being in 
prison is the punishment, and that rehabilitative 
treatment to change anti-social and criminal 
behavior is the sine qua non of a productive 
corrections svstcm. 

With the prison svstem bursting at the scams, how- 
ever, these questions may be moot, or may at least 
need tn be relramed. From a simple practical point of 
view. Itow long can we go on incarcerating more and 
more people? And in the end isn't the public better 
protected by educating and changing offenders so 
that thev can emerge from prisons w ith the capacity 
to function as responsible members of society? 

The response of some jurists, educators, members of 
Congress, and other concerned citizens in recent 
vears has been to advocate legislation, policies, and 
funds for effective correctional educational pro- 
grams. "We cannot afford to incarcerate the same 
people again and again without giving them the skills 
to function outside prison." former U.S. Secretary of 



High-School-Equivalency Class at Ray Brook Prison. N.Y. 

Education Bell said in 1983 as he committed his de- 
partment to the goals of correctional education. But 
various pieces of legislation to support these goals 
have failed to get through the Congress. 

Elsewhere a search for solutions has led to new alter- 
natives. Governor Gerald Baliles of Virginia recently- 
announced a "no reading, no release" policy for all 
Virginia inmates. District Attorney Mario Merola. in 
New York City's Bronx County, concerned that the 
court system is a revolving door has established a 
program in which defendants are tested and. based 
on the results, provided with tutoring in reading, 
w riting, math, and speech, along with psychological 
counseling and vocational help. The program oper- 
ates as an alternative to incarceration for defendants 
charged with less serious crimes whose cases arc 
pending before the court. It marks the first time that 
a district attorney's office has taken an aggressive ed- 
ucational role. 

Former Chief Justice Warren Burger, a leading 
spokesman for the concern about the costs and bene- 
fits of warehousing prisoners, has repeatedly recom- 
mended that "every inmate who cannot read, write, 
and do simple arithmetic be given that training, not 
as an option but as a mandatory requirement." In- 
deed, in the federal prison system, it is a requirement. 
Everv inmate who reads below an 8th-grade level < re- 
cently raised from 6th grade) must have instruction 
in basic skills for at least 90 days. Other goals in fed- 
eral education and training are that every inmate ca- 
pable of doing so earn a high school diploma or its 
equivalent by the time of release, and that everyone 
without a work skill be given training to qualify for 
post-release work in a career-oriented occupation. 
The federal prison system is distinguished in many 
ways for its educational and administrative innova- 
tions-even to having artist-in-residence programs. 
But only a small portion of the total national inmate 
population is confined in federal prisons, less than 10 
percent at present. In the state prisons, where the 
vast majority are. the picture is quite different. 

Stat e Prison Program s 

While academic and vocational programs exist in 
most state prisons (few in jails), they have been un- 
able to address more than a fraction of the need. As of 
1983. the last year for which reliable figures could be 
found, fewer than 12 percent of the total prison popu- 
lation had access to basic and vocational education. 
On the average, less than a third of inmates were in 
educational programs of any kind. In general, the 
states were spending 5 percent of their total correc- 
tional budget on all inmate education-leaving a huge 
gap betw een the needs of inmates and the availability 
of programs. (Of the 5 percent typically spent by a 
state, about 1 . 5 percent comes directly from the state; 
the remainder comes from various federal agencies. I 




In the absence of any federal policy-setting require- 
ments, each state operates on its own. There is no co- 
herency in overall philosophy, standards, or 
procedures. Some states require all inmates to work. 
Others offer a choice of work or school. Still others 
provide flexible schedules so that inmates can partic- 
ipate in both. Some states require neither work nor 
school attendance, with large numbers of inmates 
spending their time in idleness, a frequently-cited 
cause of riots and disturbances. The result is tremen- 
dous variation from state to state, and even among 
institutions within a state, in the level of service pro- 
vided, degree of participation in work and scuool 
activities, and provision of incentives and compensation. 

Governance patterns vary as well. In most cases the 
department of corrections has charge of education- 
sometimes contracting with ABE. community col- 
leges, vocational-technical schools, voluntary pro- 
grams, and community-based organizations to 
deliver services. In other cases the department of ed- 
ucation is in charge. In 10 states, school districts have 
been established solely to serve correctional institu- 
tions, thereby assuring that they do not have to com- 
pete with other education programs for funding. 
Elsewhere, especially where juveniles are involved, 
joint responsibility may be shared by various depart- 
ments including mental health and social services. 

What it comes down to is that in a few state prisons 
education programs are highly developed, in most 
they are meager at best, and others range in between. 
In many instances, w hat is reported as "a program" 
may be no more than a workbook handed to a pris- 
oner to use in his or her cell and an occasional meet- 
ing w ith an instructor. 

The heart of the matter is that local philosophy 
shapes the program: "Is it intended as a means of 
maintaining order and control, an antidote to debas- 
ing idleness, a way to help reduce recidivism rates, or 
of seeing to some human needs a civilized society con- 
siders basic?." asks NlCs forthcoming report M ak- 
ing Literacy Programs Work: A Practical Guide for 
Correction A Educators. But even where there is con- 
viction in the redemptive value of education, the im- 
pediments that stand in the way are mighty. 

"Correctional education. " as one observer puts it. "is 
often tolerated by the custodial staff, ignored by the 
treatment staff, apologized for by the education de- 
partment, and underfunded by management." 

Here are some of the major obstacles as reported to a 
Senate committee by John Nuttall. assistant director 

of education in New York State's Department of Cor- I 

recti on al Services: | 

• Mtini'i. Spending money on prison programs is not I 

popular. In many states penal education is not a pri- j 

ority, though there are now signs that this may be | 

changing for the better. In the meantime, lack of suf- 1 
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• ftcient resources makes a full-fledged attack on the 
; matter very difficult and perhaps impossible. 

! • Inmate Movement and lurno\er. In addition to 
overcrowding, which probably has the greatest im- 
! pact on attempts to provide consistent rational pro- 
i gram m in g. there is constant movement of inmates 
: from facility to facility. This grows from efforts to 
1 move inmates from rural, high-security facilities to 
; lower-security facilities nearer their homes in urban 
i areas as they progress through their terms. In New 
York, the average stay in any one place stands at 4 
to S months. Most maximum-security facilities 
turn over their entire inmate population 2 to 3 
times a year. 

• l.aek <il Motivation. The constituents themselves 
are a major obstacle-alienated by a history of failure 

! and frustration in a variety of school, family, and oc- 
j cupational settings. Lacking faith in the education 
system, it is difficult to recruit and retain them in lit- 
eracy programs. "When an inmate looks at the op- 
tions he has to occupy his time while incarcerated, 
education is often the least attractive." notes Nuttali. 
"If you work in the laundry you can be sure of clean, 
well-pressed clothes. If you work in the kitchen, you 
eat well. If you're in school. vou often have to Mock in* 
in a part of the prison where you don't want to be. 
And if you work in a prison industry, the pay is higher 
and it's more like the real world." 

(In New York State, prisoners in education programs 
. are paid, but at a lower rate than if they worked in a 
! skilled maintenance job or a prison industry. ) In edu- 
j cation, an inmate can earn between 95c and $1.05 a 
| day; in a skilled maintenance job. S 1.45 to $1.55 per 
day; and in an industry job. up to $3.90 for a 6-hour 
i day. For many inmates, especially those without 
' other means or families to help them, the pay differ- 
ential can be significant, making the difference be- 
tween hav ing enough to buy cigarettes or other small 
pleasures or not.) 

• Rt'u uitimm .ui(i hueniiuv. The number of in- 
mates who enroll in education often relates to the 
kind of efforts made to recruit them. Often the efforts 
are minimal because, prison officials say. program 
funds are minimal or nonexistent. Conversely, sev- 
eral places use a variety of incentives to attract and 
retain students. These are best epitomized in the fed- 
eral system where education achievement is linked to 
higher-level and better-paving jobs in prison indus- 
tries; eligibility for vocational training and special 
privileges such as time off for good behavior; small 
monetary awards for students who achieve a third- 
grade reading level ($ lOor S 15 ); and graduation cere- 
monies, sometimes in cap and gown, with diplomas 
awarded. 




Literacy Graduates at Otisville Prison. N.Y. 



Th* following letter from Mildred Kaplan, a volun- 
teer at the New York State Bedford Hills Women's 
Prison, conveys the meaning and flavor of such rec- 
ognition ceremonies: 



"An airt rf excitement pervaded the «v/w where the nmd- 
nation was ta take place. . . .The procession ot graduates 
was ahout to hen in . Dressed m blue t aps and now ns. the 
women marched forward to the strains ot Pomp ami Cir- 
i itmstanee played on the c fectric piano h\ oncot the in- 
mate musicians . We looked toward a sea < *( hhu k. w hi it 
and hispantc faces, smiles flashint> . . . The prison super- 
intendent expressed her pleasure in w hat all the w omen 
had achieved tor themselves under adverse < in um- 
stances. The hit>h school valedictorian nave vou c to the 
underlying theme torxnmanxof the women. 7 didn't do 
well in school when I was \otiiu* on the outside. It w a.sn't 
until I took a course here that I realized I had the ability 
to do well in school and so I continued.' 

"The women's prison chorus had sum> lustth in t<mr- 
part harmony. The superintendent invited us all to loin 
in the last three choruses. By the end. some ot the audi- 
ence had linked arms. I turned to look at the \ouni! 
woman behind me and saw her hrushtnu a\\a\ tear\. At 
the recessional, the little i>irl who was with her cried 
out. 'There's my mommy. ' As the w omen came through 
the line, we broke ranks, reaching toward. hia:\iin\i the 
women we knew. There was (.onus who had tailed In t 
hi \ih school equivalency lest twit e but who persisted and 
ultimately suet ceded. She was beaming. And then was 
T.J .. who had six < Inldreti h\ the time she was 22 and 
had to striatic lon\> and hard with herself to feci that 
netting a decree could still matter to her. '' 



P rograms That Work 

A national survey included in the (excellent) NIC re- 
port identifies a number of exemplary prison pro- 
grams. Among them are Colorado's Buena Vista 
Correctional Facility, Kansas State Industrial Re- 
formatory in Hutchinson. Lebanon Correctional In- 
stitution in Ohio. Maryland Correctional Institution 
at Jessup. New York's Mt. McGregor Correctional 
Facility. Muskegon Correctional Facility in Michi- 
gan. Petersburg Federal Correctional institute in 
Virginia, and the Washington Corrections Center in 
Shelton. Washington. 

"The best programs." the report states, "have teach- 
ers/tutors thoroughly trained in reading, with special 
programs targeted to inmates reading at the 0 to 3rd- 
4th grade level. Most programs have some kind of 
ABEoffering that focuses on literacy although not al- 
ways with specific programs for the poorest readers. 
A little over a tenth of the institutions... have no edu- 
cational opportunities or only part-time tutoring for 
those inmates at the lowest literacy levels. About tw o- 
thirds of the programs have integrated their basic 
skills programs with vocational and/or life skills 
training, have an explicit and coherent philosophy, 
and report some kind of cooperative working rela- 
tionship with prison administration and security 
staff, Almost all do some kind of assessment." 

As for the outstanding areas of need: "Over half of 
the programs described do not have any programs for 
special education (handicapped) students or non- or 
limited-English speakers. Lack of a focus on transi- 
tion to release and little or no link with outside busi- 
nesses or the community occur in about 40 percent of 
the programs. Finally, there is indication of a need 
for staff development, especially in literacy training. 
At least 40 percent of the institutions did not report 
any kind of staff development program." 



A Bole for Business and Indus try 

Local businesses and industry can offer certain in- 
mates individualized on-the-job training or trade/ 
craft apprenticeships. They can provide volunteer 



tutors from among their own employees; speak to in- 
mates about employment skills and career decision- 
making; and participate in job and training fairs, life 
skills and vocational education classes, special work- 
shops, and the like. 

(For information on how apprenticeship programs 
are set up and carried out. readers may want to refer 
to a set of policies developed by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Corrections. For this material, contact Diane 
Spence. Director. Michigan Department of Correc- 
tions. 3222 South Logan. Lansing. Michigan 48913. 
A detailed guide on apprenticeship programs for 
women is also available from the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Women's Bureau.) 



In Sum 

The cause of penal education continues to be an up- 
hill climb but there is discernible forward movement. 
Seven states have adopted some form of mandatory 
basic education and in others the subject is under dis- 
cussion. Since 1984, $4 million has been obligated 
through NIC for technical assistance and grants to 
state prisons. Looking to the benefits of technology, a 
considerable portion of these funds has been granted 
to study the state of computer-assisted instruction in 
prison settings, and to help educators acquire the 
know-how and means to establish or improve CAI 
programs. Still another effort is being mounted by 
South Carolina Educational Television to develop 
video instructional materials for incar- 
cerated persons. 

While these and similar activities are significant, 
they also are few and far between. The central issues 
remain to be tackled. "What we need most." says 
Stephen Steurer. executive director of the Correc- 
tional Education Association, "is a global piece of 
legislation that would help set the tone for national 
reform and provide a clear policy to guide program 
planning and standards at all levels. Money is ur- 
gently needed, too. Right now there is no legislation 
that provides funds strictly for correctional educa- 
tion. The states have to use bits and pieces out of any 
legislation they can find that in one way or another 
impinges on basic skills." 

Moreover, "there is no central agency responsible for 
gathering information about corrections education, 
so that it is extremely difficult to get a handle on the 
whole picture. We've got to take a look at the pro- 
grams that work and see how and what's being 
taught. What gains are being made beyond the sim- 
ple achievement measures? What about the effect on 
self-worth? Does the development of literacy provide 
something meaningful for the inmate when he re- 
turns to society or is it a major building block on 
which other educational efforts need to be founded? 
And how does literacy fit into the continuum of edu- 
cation for the job and social skills needed to survive 
on the outside?" 

Sylvia McColIum of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
notes that: "In our system, we do a fairly good job of 
assisting the individual to get ready for a positive life- 
style on release. We spend thousands a year on that. 
But once the person leaves, everything can fall apart, 
There's no unemployment insurance, isolation from 
the mainstream, no support system. Agency services 
are fragmented and uncoordinated." 

Steurer adds that: "It's not enough for decisions 
about the correctional and rehabilitative process to be 
made by security and other treatment staff-which is 
often the case. Correctional educators need to be 
much more closely involved in the decision-making." 
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BOOK REVIEW 




ERIC 



• Illiteracy: A Xational Dilemma is a com- 
prehensive in-depth analvsis of adult illiter- 
ac\ h\ David Harm an of Columbia 
rni\ersii\. It brings needed perspective to 
man\ major aspects of the U.S. illiteracy 
problem. Harnian gives a detailed Historical 
account of how the requirements tor literacy 
have changed from medieval times to the 
present, ending with a focus on the uses of 
and need for iilerccv in modern America. He 
examines social cnanges that have occurred 
in the world community and the I S. and 
how and whv this has resulted in the require- 
ment for higher and higher levels of literacy. 

One main purpose of the book is to sort out 
conflicting det mi lions of literacy, an en- 
deavor of some significance because defini- 
tional contusions account for wide-ranging 
estimates on the severity of the problem. 
Harman gives maior attention to showing 
why there is or can be no single detinition or 
standard. " Functional'* literacy tor exam- 
ple, needs to be understood as more than the 
mechanical ability to read and write. Cultural 
and social factors t which differ among par- 
ticular indiv iduals and groups) plav a central 
role m determining how and whether particu- 
lar skills are used and needed-i.e. reading 
and writing skills have value in direct propor- 
tion to whether thev enable individuals and 
communities ot people to do something thcx 
need and want to do in the milieu in which 
thev live and work. In brief. literacy has 
meaning onlv in specific contexts w ithin spe- 
cific national settings-and understanding the 
context is essential to designing programs 
that w ork and that w ill attract and hold people 
most in need of them . 

,)ne chapter ot the book examines the v arious 
pproaehes presently used for measuring 
lidult literacv levels. Harman looks at the 



strengths and weaknesses ot* each, showing 
thai the prevailing practice of using school- 
grade completion data is least suitable. The 
assumed role of the schools in producing illit- 
erate adults is also examined. Harman argues 
that schools are unfairly blamed for the cur- 
rent high illiteracy levels. He then goes on to 
examine the r ole that schools, the family, the 
community, and the media do and can play. 
Ultimately. Hamuli's goal is to establish that 
the U.S. illiteracy problem cannot be solved 
by "quick-fix" solutions. 

(This book will be available in January 1987 for 
Sll.95 from Cambridge. The Aduk Education Com- 
pany. 888 Seventh Avenue. New York. NY 10106800- 
221-4764.) 

• Literacy: Profiles of America's Young 
Adults. A National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress study by Irwin Kirsch and 
Ann Jutigebhn. provides important new in- 
formation about literacv levelsamong the na- 
tion's youngest adults. For the study. 3.600 
people aged 21-25 were tested for 90 minutes 
in their homes-performing a v ariety of func- 
tional tasks dependent on reading, math, and 
comprehension. 

The study found that 5 percent of the group 
could not read above a fourth-grade level. 
This translates into more than a million 
young adults, of whom 440. OCX) were found 
to be totally illiterate. The report also found 
that 20 percent of the group cannot read past 
the eighth-grade level and that 40 percent 
perform between the eighth- and eleventh- 
grade level. Given the increasing complexity 
of job and social requirements, these find- 
ings point to a major national problem. 

liven more disturbing are the illiteracy rates 
for minorities, especially young blacks. 
Some 20 percent of young black adults w ere 
found unable to read to a fourth-grade level. 
30 percent read only between fourth- and 
eighth-grade level, and 50 percent read be- 
tween eighth- and eleventh-grade level. The 
percentages loryoung Hispanics are alsodis- 
propornonaielv high. The problem among 
minority youth takes on special urgency, the 
study stresses, because minorities will make 
up a much larger segment of this age group in 
the coming years. 

The 21-25 y ear-old age group represents a 
large portion of the pool of persons av ailable 
for new hire and tt is clear from the report that 
the nation faces a formidable challenge in 
meeting their needs. It should be noted that 
the study's findings cannot be extrapolated to 
adults over 26 whose basic skills problems 
arc likely to be even more extensive. 

( The report is available for $ 14 from N AER CN 67 10. 
Princeton. NJ 08541, 800-223-0267.) 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

INAME/AAA 

The International Newspaper Advertising 
and Marketing Executives (INAME). to- 
gether with the American Academy of Ad- 
vertising, has invited college students whose 
professors belong to either organization to 
create literacy newspaper ads designed to 
reach potential nonreaders through their 
friends, co-workers, and relatives who do 
read and sec the ads. National winners will be 
chosen at INAME's winter sales conference 
January 27-30 in Miami. Three winners will 
receive cash prizes with matching sums 
awarded to the departments in which their 
professors teach. Copies of the winning ads 
will be sent to newspapers and publishers 
throughout the country. 

(For more information write to Susan Schoebel. 
INAME Foundation. PO Box 17210. Dulles Airport, 
Washington. D.C. 20042 or phone 703-648-1168.) 

FAMILY CIRCLE/CPDA 

Family Circle and the Council of Periodical 
Distributors Association (CPD A), represent- 
ing distributors of magazines and books in 
the U.S. and Canada, have joined forces to 
highlight the importance of local individual 
efforts in the fight against illiteracy. On Sep- 
tember 8. International Literacy Day. the 
"Leaders of Readers" Recognition Awards 
program was launched. Announced in the 
October I issue of Family Circle. re:.ders are | 
invited to enter a competition by describing 
in 250 words or less reading problems they 
identified in their communities and creative 
>teps taken to correct them. Cash awards, 
provided by CPD A. and a donation of read- 
ing materials from Warner Publisher Service, 
w ill be given to 24 recipients by the Library 
of Congress in 1987. 

(For more information contact June Tauber Golden. 
Familv Circle, 488 Madison Avenue. New York. NY 
10022') 

B.DALT0N BOOKSELLER 

B. Dalton Bookseller continues to play a 
leading role among private sector organiza- 
tions in the fight against illiteracy. In Septem- 
ber 1983 B.^Dalton launched'a 4-year S3 
million National Literacy Initiative concen- 
trated on three main areas; adult literacy, mo- 
tivational reading programs for children and 
vouth. and intecratinc literacv with the com- 
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pany's overall business plan bv involving its 
employees and bookstores, other corpora- 
tions, and the general public. B. Daiton has 
made great strides toward all three goals. It 
also has played a key role in developing state- 
wide planning as well as legislative and other 
activities at the national level. 

Between 1 983 and 1985 B. Daiton made 347 
grants totaling over S2 million. In 1985 more 
than 1 15 .000 adults received literacy services 
in some 400 communities as a result of com- 
pany grants. Last year's grants ranged from 
$500 to Oakton Community College in Illi- 
nois tor volunteer in-service staff training to 
S 150.000 for 10 new programs on the third 
season of PBS' Reading Rainbow. The com- 
pany also has been very successful in involv- 
ing its own employees and bookstore 



managers in the campaign for literacy. So far. 
more than 500 employees have volunteered 
in some capacity for adult and youth literacy 
programs and nearly 100 employees are serv- 
ing on the boards of various local literacy or- 
ganizations. 

GANNETT FOUNDATION 

The Gannett Foundation has become a major 
private-sector presence in the literacy field. 
Since 1980 Gannett s funding of adult liter- 
acy has totaled some SI. 7 million with $1.1 
million of this granted in 1985 and 1986. 
Gannett has taken a special interest in volun- 
tary and community-based programs, and is 
providing major leadership in developing the 
role of computers for adult basic skills in- 
struction. In a highly significant new devel- 



opment, the Foundation recently announced 
a two-year $2 million state-level competitive 
grant program to tackle one of the nation's 
most pressing needs-promoting state leader- 
ship and planning for adult literacy. Grants of 
$40,000 to $ lOCHXX) will be awarded in late 
February 1987 for the best proposals to 
launch or expand statewide literacy coali- 
tions, multi-agency activities, or state gov- 
ernment efforts. No state will receive more 
than one grant. Possible renewals and new 
grants will be awarded in 1988. Most non- 
profit groups and state agencies are eligible 
and proposals must be postmarked no later 
than December 31. 1986. 

(For applications and information contact Christy 
Bulkelev. The Gannett Foundation. Lincoln Tower. 
Rochester. NY 14604. 716-262-3315.) 



. WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



. New contributors to the Business Council tor Effective L te f acv 
! are Areata Graphics; Bernstein Foundation: Billboard 
Publications; CBS Educational & Professional Publica- 
tions; fl.R. Donnelley & Sons; Elsevier Publishing 
, Company; The HCA Foundation; Hearst Corporation: 
! Tho Hitachi Foundation; Kiplinger Washington Editors: 
Little Brown: Marcel-Dekker Inc.; Moore Business 
| Forms; Peterson Publishing Company; Veronis. Suhler 
i & Associates: ana Westvaco Corporation. 

: Bantam Books, Random House, Intermountasn Book- 
| sellers Association, Meredith Corporation, Price/ 
i Stern/Sloan Publishers, Houston Area Booksellers 
Association. Innovations of Dallas, Facts on File Pub- 
lishing, Follett Corporation, Loiry Publishing House. 
! and Carol DeChant & Associates are recent contributors to 
' the Give the Gift of Literacy ' campaign being conducted bv me 
Amencan Sookseners Association tne National Assooat-cn ct 
Co'iege Stores and the Canadian Booksellers Association 
fcrnst & Whinney, Process Displays/Printing, Dennison 
j National Company, and Creative Photo Craft have given 
I various forms oi m-kmd help to the campaign 

• Bauerlein Meats tMD) has recently provided fund.nq to tne 
! Literacy Council of Carroll County 

; The Benton County (AR) Democrat is olfenng a year s sld- 

• scnotion to any Beaver Lake Literacy Councif studenl who com- 
petes the LauDacn Skill Book 3 

C & P Telephone has lor the Dast three vears worked with Pusn 
; Literacy Action NOW to keep its custamer print maienais a; a 

readmq levei understandable by its Washington, 0 C customers 
< with low-ievei reading skills 

Campbell-Hansfield Company iK f i grants a S5C bonus ic 
j :*s Lettchtieid emoiovees wno earn a nigh-school-eauiva.encv 
j diploma 

1 Chrysler Motors. K-Mart Corporation, Kroger Com- 
pany, and McDonald's are soonsonnq a televised basic sk us 
series lor the Detrod viewing area 

' The Coca Cola Company ot Charleston (SO donaieo one of 
■ £j* '"wards to Duoncize the eMorts ci the local Trident Literacy 
p i R ation 

m i mfo m uj tfs Restaurant (KY) offers a 50 percenl lunch discount 
; to volunteers attending tutor training workshops in Taylorsvilie 



Federal Express: The Memphis Commercial Appeal: 
Memphis Light. Gas. & Water: and Memphis Magazine 

underwrote the costs ot the LauDach Literacy Action convention 
r i Memphis in June 

Fry, Hammond and Barr. Inc. underwrote tne costs of onnt- 
r .g orochures tor tr.e Florida Literacy Coalition 

General Electric and Ford Motor Company have been 
/.orkmg with the Jefferson County Adult Basic Education pro- 
gram to set up basic skills programs for employees in their 
Ljuisviile (KY) plants General Motors runs an employee 
:asic skills program at its Ypsilanti (Ml) Hydramatic plant 

B.F. Goodrich Company's CEO. John Ong. spoke jn the im- 
parlance ot employee Dasic skills at a September conference ot 
:re National Alliance of Business. 

Goodyear Aerospace Corporation in Berea (KY; reimburses 
re educational fees ot all employees and their immediate fami- 
es studying for their high-school-equivaiency diplomas Hoi- 
ley Automotive. Southeast Coal Company, and 
Sheller-Globe Corporation reimburse fees of emoiovees en- 
dued in the Kentucky Educational Television nign-scnooi- 
-ouivalency program 

GTE Foundation nas awarded $135,000 to Literacy Volunteers 
}f America to underwrite the revision of READ ON 1 a reaomg- 
'•struction series tor adults In Kentucky. GTE has announced 
;nat it will award $1 000 to any local literacy council m which an 
employee volunteers 

Gulf + Western Foundation has made four literacy grants 
-noents 1986 Maior Awards Program Funds went to Chicago s 
Austin Career Education Center ($50,000) and PACE Institute 
'$120,000) to the national Laubach Literacy office i$147 000). 
ina to Youth Heallh Service in Elkms WV ($130 000) 

Kingsford Charcoal operates a continuing education center 
'v employees ana their famines at its Burnside (KYi taw 

Monroe Auto Parts otiers an on-site high-schooi-eauivaiency 
Dmgram to employees m its Paraaould (AR) facility One partici- 
pating employee was featured in the PBS documentary A Chance 
'j Learn 

MONY Financial Services purchased a set ot tutor training 
--oeotapes for eacn ot the SO LVA affiliates m New York State 
A;onq with American Cable-Systems. MONY also funded the 
Fun tor Literacy awareness-and-fundraismg event held re- 
cently m Sing Smg Correctional Facility LV of Westchester ooer- 
s;es a tutorial program in the orison with tutoring provided bv 
Doth inmates and outsiders "Run" generated funds for the 



urogram ;n the torm o' oiedges trom corporate and maivifluai 
-uonsors 

Newport News Shipbuilding nas begun a basic skills pro- 
gram tor employees in its Virginia facility 

The New York Community Trust recently made a grant to the 
literacy program ot the Oungannon (VA) Development Commis- 
sion 

Pacific Power and Light soonsors a basic skills program 
for employees at its Spring Creek Coal Company facifity in 
Wyoming 

Richdale Stores and North Shore News provided a Lynn. 
VIA adult reading program. Operation Bootstrap, with 30 percent 
of the proceeds from sales of A Catskiff Eagle, the latest in the 
popular Spenser detective novel series by author Robert Parker. 
Copies of the novel which evokes special interest among area 
residents because familiar local settings are featured were 
also donated to the orogram for use as high interest ' reading 
material 

Scripps Howard Foundation recently announced a grants 
orogram tor literacy programs operating in communities where 
the company has facilities 

Sears. Roebuck and Company provided funding for and was 
reoresented on a literacy panel instituted this summer by the Ed- 
ucation Commission of the States ECS has embarked on a pro- 
;ec! to more effectively bring literacy information to the attention 
of governors and state legislators 

The Songwriters Guild of America has collaborated with 
Literacy Volunteers of America to sponsor a "Pro-Am Song Con- 
'est m which professional and amateur songwriters will produce 
musical pieces prorr.ohng literacy 

Toyota announced that employees in ils nt v Kentucky piant will 
eauire a hiqh scnooi dioioma or equrvaier : As a result, local 
ABE orogram enrollment qrew trom 11 to 180 
Tyson's lood orocessmg operation m Rogers (AR) has granted 
'eieased time to emoioyees wishing to enroll in the literacy 
tutorial program oi the Beaver Lake Literacy Council 

Wal-Mart Stores will pay the costs incurred by employees who 
successfully complete the PBS-televised high-school-eaurva- 
:encv series developed by Kentucky Educational Television Wal- 
Mart also orovioes partial funding for the series itself and is 
promoting awareness among customers and employees in its 
898 stores nationwide 

Western Massachusetts Electric pubi icizes the et forts of lo- 
cal Literacy Volunteers affiliate programs m the monthly state- 
ments mailed to its customers. 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 



• issue I of the BCEL Bulletin is a how-to- 
do- it guide for businesses wishing to start up 
or consider employee volunteer literacy pro- 
jects as a way to assist literacy programs in 
their communities. Practitioners and plan- 
ners in the field may also find the publication 
useful. Copies are available at no cost for up 
to 6 and at 25c per copy thereafter. ( Issue 2 of 
the Bulletin, Developing A Basic Skills Pro- 
gram For Your Own Employees, is sched- 
uled for publication later this year. ) 

; • More than 100.000 of BCEL's leaflet 
Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business ha\e 
been distributed so far to local literacy pro- 
grams for use in their appeals to business. It 
gives specific suggestions to business on 
how to help, and programs can insert their 
i names and addresses on the back flap. Cop- 
; ics are available at no cost for up to 25 . and at 
5c a copy thereafter. 

• Back issues of the Newsletter are available 
at no cost for up to 6 copies and 25c per copy 
thereafter. Newsle'ter articles may be repro- 
duced without permission, but must be repro- 

! duced in whole. A copy of the publication in 
j which material is used should be sent to 

! BCEL. 

i 

- • BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
; Contacts is an aid for businesses that want to 
• explore ways to provide funding or other help 
to adult literacy programs in their states and 



communities. State and local planning 
groups may also find the directory useful. 
Copies are S5 each. 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: 
An Agenda For National Action consists of 
two BCEL monographs which assess the 
short- and long-term needs of the adult liter- 
acy field and present recommendations for 
public- and private-sector action. The set is 
available for $10. 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy. Copies are $5 each. 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order must be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. 



BCEL Professional Advisors 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually as- 
sessing their activities, needs, and 
problems-so as to provide guidance to the 
business community on the opportunities 
for involvement and funding. BCEL's 
work is carried out largely through a var- 
ied publications and technical assistance 
program. 
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3CEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

This issue of our Newsletter marks BCEL's 
third birthday, and frankly we're rather 
pleased about that for we feel we've added a 
dimension in the battle to reduce functional 
illiteracy and that we've made an impact. 
Much has happened in these three years and. 
while BCEL can hardly take credit for much 
of it. it is gratifying to know we've helped. 

Three years ago. there were thousands of pro- 
fessional and volunteer literacy providers in 
the field, but to millions of their fellow citi- 
zens their efforts and the scope of the prob- 
lem they were facing were too little known 
and too little supported. Fortunately, we have 



seen continued growth in the number of pro- 
viders, but. as importantly, there have been 
real advances in awareness of the need and in 
the committed resources of states, cities, 
businesses, and general foundations to sup- 
port them. 

There is so much remaining to be done, how- 
ever, that even in marking birthdays there is 
no room for complacency. But it is a time to 
reflect on the strides that have been made 
which serve us all as a stronger base on which 
to keep building the additional literacy ser- 
vices still so badly needed for today and to- 
morrow. And while much of BCEL's efforts 
are aimed at convincing business to get in- 
volved and to support providers in the Held, 
this is perhaps an opportune time and place to 
remind the business community that even a 
relatively small birthday present to BCEL 
will help tremendously toward ensuring the 



continuation of our work in the coming year. 

One of the biggest challenges facing business 
is their need for qualified entry-level work- 
ers. The demographics have created a sub- 
stantial decrease in the youth entry-level 
population of just a few years ago. and refu- 
gees and immigrants arriving at the rate of a 
million a year represent a major change in the 
composition of the pool of persons available 
for entry-level jobs. At the same time, the re- 
quirements for basic communication and lit- 
eracy skills are increasing in '.nost such jobs, 
especially in the faster growing service indus- 
tries. For these persons to fill and hold the 
jobs that w ill be needed, businesses will have 
to take a more active role in developing basic 
skills and language instruction, both inter- 
nally and through external educational part- 
nerships* as discussed in the feature article of 
this Newsletter. ■ 



LITERACY IN A NEW 
LANGUAGE 

In the months since the rekindling of the Statue of 
Liberty's torch, a landmark immigration bill has been 
signed into law. a movement to declare English the 
official national language has won a major electoral 
victory in California, and tens of thousands of adults 
who can't speak English have been turned away from 
overfilled classes throughout the country. 

Immigration and the role of English are issues very 
much on the minds of Americans as 1987 begins, and 
they promise to increase in prominence and urgency 
.is demographic forces dramatically alter the popula- 
tion and the economy in the coming years. 

The new immigration law offers legal status or am- 
nesty to aliens who can prove they entered the U.S. 
before 1982. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service estimates that up to 2.6 million of the 6 mil- 
lion or so illegal immigrants residing in the country 
will be eligible. The law also provides penalties for 
employers who knowingly hire illegal aliens in the fu- 
ture. Many believe this feature will help the country 
regain control of its borders by reducing work oppor- 
tunities for illegals (while others point to the need for 
the cheap labor of illegals who fill jobs scorned by 
Americans). Some experts question, however, 
whether this will happen, claiming that the new law 
will actually increase the flow of legal immigration as 
millions of relatives are permitted to join their newly- 
legalized family members. 

English-Only Laws 

In November. California voters by a 3-to-l margin 
approved a constitutional amendment declaring En- 
glish the official state language. Few would argue 
that the U.S should remain rn English-speaking na- 
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tion. but the Jaws opponents fear that newcomers 
without language skills might be denied essential 
support from public assistance services due to the 
lack of bilingual personnel. The tone of last year's 
campaign for the amendment has also caused con- 
cern, with some observers suggesting that the 
campaign was not pro-English as much as anti-immi- 
grant, which they equate with nativist movements 
decrying the waves of Germans. Irish. Italians. Jews, 
and others who came earlier to our shores. 

Ironically. "English-Only" laws in California and 
elsewhere have not included provision for funding 
English-language instruction. Nationwide, the de- 
mand for classes far exceeds the supply. Education 
officials in Los Angeles estimate, for example, that 
up to 40.000 adults will be turned away from classes 
this year. In New York City, about 6.000 are on wait- 
lists for English classes, and substantially larger 
numbers may have been "lost" because most provid- 
ing groups don't bother or aren't able to maintain 
wait-lists. This state of affairs exists, according to 
Marian Schwartz, the Mayor's Coordinator for Youth 
Services, despite the fact that M the system has tripled 
its capacity in the past three years." 

Recent reports further illustrate the scale of the prob- 



lem. A survey released recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education has found that 37 percent of 
adults classified as illiterate don't speak English at 
home. Of those. 82 percent were born outside the 
U.S.. 21 percent entered the country within the past 
six years, and some 42 percent are living in neighbor- 
hoods in which a language other than English is pre- 
dominant. The most staggering finding is that up to 
86 percent of the non -English speakers who are illit- 
erate in English are also illiterate in their native lan- 
guage. Another study, by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, reveals dramatically lower lit- 
eracy levels among minorities and half of those whose 
literacy skills were too limited for the study's simula- 
tion tasks were young adults unable to speak English. 

That attention is focusing more and more on the cir- 
cumstances of limited-English speakers is timely be- 
cause this segment of the population is growing 
rapidly in size and importance. Up to one million 
persons, including undocumented entrants and refu- 
gees, are entering the country every year. Legal immi- 
grants come primarily from Asia. Mexico. Central 
and South America, and the Carribean. and a full 75 
percent of undocumented entrants are from Mexico 
(50 percent) and Central and South America. 

(cont'd on p. 4) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

VISTA Literacy Corps Set Up 

Two million dollars was recently appropri- 
ated by Congress to VISTA for literacy ac- 
tivities in 1987. VISTA, the national 
anti-poverty agency that serves people of" all 
ages and economic levels throughout the 
country, currently has 600 volunteers work- 
ing in 1 12 literacy programs in 40 states. The 
new funds will be used to establish a VISTA 
Literacy Corps that would train new commu- 
nity volunteers to tutor adult non-readers. 
The Corps will focus on programs operating 
in underserved areas with the highest con- 
centration ot illiteracy and people living at or 
below the poverty level: projects teaching 
reading at 0-4 grade levels to high-risk popu- 
lations and parents ot disadvantaged children 
between the ages of 2 and 8: and statewide 
programs that encourage the development of 
new literacy efforts. Guidelines on the new 
Literacy Corps will be available this month. 
For more information contact Shelly Reed at 
the national VISTA headquarters, 806 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20525(202)634-9445. ^ 

NAB Retrain ing Project launched 

Broadcasters are often in a unique position to 
overcome barriers to social change and be 
catalysts for community action on such is- 
sues as basic skills. With this is mind , the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasting has 
received government funding for a study on 
,iow to reach and motivate semi-skilled or 
! *w-level workers who are likely to lose their 
jobs as their skills become outdated. The first 
part of the study will focus on working people 
who on their own have tried to learn new 
skills or recently changed jobs. These indi- 
viduals will be interviewed to find out why 
they sought help, what obstacles they en- 
countered, how they implemented their deci- 
sions, what factors influenced them, and 
what advice they would give others in their 
situation. The study will then develop "sell- 
ing themes" to motivate workers who have 
not yet considered retraining. The project 
will mobilize local support by organizing re- 
training task forces, initially in five test mar- 
kets, drawn from business, labor, education, 
and civic organizations. One agency in each 
community will act as coordinator. Once the 
area's needs and agenda have been defined, 
local broadcasters will launch an intensive 
public awareness drive on radio and televi- 
sion. This will be followed by a sustained 
public service campaign to publicize the re- 
training programs available in each commu 



nity and to encourage local workers to 
participate. For further information contact 
Don LeBrecht, Executive Director. Broad- 
cast Industry Council to Improve American 
Productivity, National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1771 N Street, NW. Washington, DC 
20036(202)429-5330. 

Taqeted Jobs ftx Credit Renewed 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit program, 
which trains hard-to-employ people in basic 
skills while they work at entry-level jobs, en- 
courages employers to hire these individuals 
by offering a federal tax credit of up to 40 per- 
cent of the first $6,000 in wages earned by an 
employee for one year of work. Employers 
can also take an 85 percent credit on the first 
$3,000 of summer employment wages. The 
Senate recently approved an amendment to 
its 1987 spending bill that would provide full 
funding for this program and Congress has 
approved a three-year extension of the TJTC 
as part of its tax reform package. 

Illiteracy in the Civil Service 

The Civil Service Employees Association, 
representing 300,000 workers in New York, 
recently commissioned a study to assess the 
reading and math ievelsof its members work- 
ing in state government. The study found that 
39 percent of the workers functioned below 
an 8th-grade reading level and 21 percent be- 
low 6th-erade. Math levels were signifi- 
cantly lower. Plans are being made to develop 
a reading skills program for civil service em- 
ployees in New York State. Locations have 
not yet been selected. Contributions will be 
sought from private industry and foundations 
to help support the project. For more infor- 
mation contact Diane Wagner. Governor's 
Office of Employee Relations, Corning 
Tower, 23rd floor, Albany, NY 12223 (518) 
473-3939. 

Fund for Literacy Development 

The groundwork for a major federal literacy 
effort was laid by Reps. William Goodling 
and Augustus Hawkins who recently intro- 
duced the National Fund for Literacy Devel- 
opment Act (H.R. 5607). The bill would 
authorize $5 million of seed money toward a 
national pool of literacy funds to be main- 
tained with private contributions. The fund, 
which would give grants to local organiza- 
tions for literacy activities, would be run by 
an 11-meiTiber national board of public fig- 
ures drawn from politics, sports, business, 
and education. Reps. Goodling and Hawkins 
will be working on this bill, as well as on 
other literacy initiatives, in their role as lead- 
ers of the Congressional Task Force on Illiter- 
acy. For more information contact Elaine 



Wicker. The Congressional Clearinghouse 
on the Future. Room 555, House Annex #2. 
U.S. Congress. Washington. DC 20515 
(202)226-3434. 

Year of the Reader 



President Reagan ha:, signed a resolution de- 
claring 1987 the "Year of the Reader," en- 
couraging "programs, ceremonies, and 
activities aimed at restoring the act of reading 
to a place of preeminence in our personal 
lives and in the life of our Nation." More than 
a dozen agencies including the American 
Booksellers Association and the American 
Library Association will use this slogan as 
their 1987 theme. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle has helped set up an office to plan and 
coordinate ■'Year of the Reader" activities. 
Projects at the regional and local level are be- 
ing developed by statewide book offices af- 
filiated with the Center for the Book of the 
Library of Congress. 

In the States 



• Colorado Literacy Action continues as the \ 
coordinating agency for volunteer literacy ef- 1 
forts statewide. In two years, the number of 
volunteer programs has expanded from five 
to twenty. Earlier this year, a Colorado Coun- 
cil for Literacy was formed, with member- 
ship including the Governor, religious and 
business leaders, and others. 

• The Florida Literacy Coalition is develop- 
ing an illustrated brochure for dissemination J 
to clients of various state agencies. The bro- j 
chure aims to recruit new literacy students, j 
The 30,000 people who take the oral driver s : 
test each year are special targets. j 

• In Illinois, calls to the statewide Literacy . 
Hotline jumped from 281 in August to 1,453 1 
in September, when the PLUS broadcasts 
were aired. 

• Pennsylvania enacted its first Adult Liter- 
acy Act in October, making $2 mil lion availa- 
ble for basic skills programs statewide. 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

Discover Total Resources: A Guide for Non- 
Profits published by the Mellon Bank is a 
comprehensive highly-detailed checklist that 
nonprofit organizations can use to assess how 
effectively they are tapping the full range of 
community resources available to them-not 
just money, but also people, goods, and ser- 
vices. The publication contains a self-exami- 
nation section with 19 questions to help an 
organization define its goals, accomplish- 
ments, strengths, weaknesses, and needs. A 
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j section on money deals with internal finan- 
; cial management, earned income, and all as- 
: pects of fundraising including the ins and 
, outs of individual solicitation, door-to-door 
i canvassing, telethons, and direct mail cam- 
| paigns. In addition, the report describes the 
j main kinds of foundations that exist and ll 
key steps in aii grantseeking efforts with 
them. There are also extensive sections on 
people, goods, services, and communica- 
tions/marketing, as major resources to be 
sought. Other resources are also discussed 
along with practical tips on how to use them. 
To get a free copy of this excellent report con- 
tact Sylvia Clark, Mellon Bank Corporation. 
One Mellon Bank Center, Pittsburgh, PA 
15258(412)234-3275. 

! Gifts In Kind is a network that encourages 
i companies to contribute noncash resources 
to nonprofit organizations. The program 
brings together corporate donors with non- 
profit recipients working primarily through 
United Way agencies. It also coordinates 
transportation, storage, and distribution of 
goods. Among the products most in demand 
are vehicles, computers, furniture, projec- 
tion equipment, and typewriters. Literacy 
groups seeking donations should contact 
their Local United Way Gifts In Kind coordi- 
nator. Companies which want to contribute 
goods should contact Susan Conrigan. Gifts 
In Kind. Inc., 701 N. Fairfax Street Alexan- 
j dria. VA 22314. 

| More Classics to Read Aloud is a graded 
j book containing selections from Shakes- 
] peare, Lewis Carroll. Mark Twain. O. Henry 
! and other great writers. The book is espe- 
cially arranged by educator William Russell 
i for both children and beginning adult read- 
' ers. It is $15.95 and is available from Crown 
| Publishers, Inc.. 225 Park Avenue So., New 
: York. NY 10003. 

! LG Tutor is a series of educational video- 
• tapes to help viewers increase their vocabu- 
j lary and improve basic skills. Among the 
i topics covered are one-syllable words and 

how they combine to make longer words, the 

days of the week, antonyms, and forming 
! sentences. For information about the series 

contact T.G. Tutor. 7608 Branding Iron 
' Court, Bakersfield, CA 93390 (800) 338- 

H867. 

; Books for Adult New Readers is an annotated 
bibliography of over 500 quality in-print 
books evaluated by librarians, educators, and 
: adult readers for adults who read at 7th grade 
■ or belou. The list includes general fiction, 
mysteries, classics, and non-fiction. All 
categories contain indexing and other data vi- 
tal to librarians. The book can be ordered for 



$10 ($11 in Canada) from Project: LEARN, 
2238 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. OH 44115. 

Read Along is a series of over 100 great liter- 
ary classics on tape with complete word-for- 
word transcripts read by such well-known 
stars as Alan Bates. Claire Bloom. Dick 
Cavett, and James Mason. The program also 
includes an instruction guide for teachers. 
The series is available from ALS Audio Lan- 
guage Studies, Inc., One Colomba Drive, 
Niagara Falls. NY 14305 (716) 298-5150 or 
(800) 387-8023. 

Adult Literacy: A Policy Statement and Re- 
sources Guide for Cities was prepared by the 
Mayors' Task Force on Literacy of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors. The report contains a 
resource guide for mayors, examples of ef- 
fective public awareness activities, and com- 
ponents of successful literacy programs, as 
well as a list of general resources and re- 
search contacts. Contact U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 1620 Eye Street. NW, Washington, 
DC 20006. 

RECIPE FOR LITERACY 




Hortcnsia Ramos, University ot Illinois 



Five years ago Hortensia Ramos, Director of 
Food Services at the University of Illinois, 
noticed that a serious problem was brewing 
behind the dining room doors. At least 12 
percent of the University's 300 kitchen work- 
ers were unable to read. Half of them were 
non-native speakers. The rest came from ru- 
ral communities and had little formal educa- 
tion. Their excuses and errors were typical of 
the functionally illiterate. Supervisors 
claimed to have forgotten their glasses. Help- 
ers reached for the wrong ingredients. One 
cook even tried to memorize 1,000 recipes. 
Clearly something had to be done. These em- 
ployees had to be either dismissed or helped. 

For Ms. Ramos there never was a choice. A 
native of the Philippines who had learned 
English as a second language herself, she 
thoroughly understood the obstacles her 



workers had to overcome and she was deter- 
mined to help them. %% With adults there is a 
good deal of shame and embarassment asso- 
ciated with being illiterate, " she said. "We 
simply explained to our employees that there 
is nothing to be ashamed about-that we can 
help them do their work better. " 

Ramos was already well known to students 
and faculty for her creative approach to resi- 
dence hall dining. Among other things, she 
had initiated a gourmet restaurant where col- 
lege students could dine on fine fare inexpen- 
sively once a week. She also had a lot of 
experience working with special populations 
including job placement for Vietnamese and 
Cambodian immigrants and vocational train- 
ing in food services for ex-offenders and 
mentally-retarded adults. 

Working with John Muirhead of the Urbana 
Adult Education Center, she helped set up a 
remedial education program for any food ser- 
vice and housing employee who scored lower 
than sixth grade in their basic skills. (In fact, 
most who took the test scored at first grade or 
less. ) Under the program, the University per- 
mits workers to take off two hours a day, two 
days a week to attend classes in one of the 
campus private dining rooms. The Urbana 
Adult Education Program contributes a 
teacher and course materials. Students re- 
ceive 30 minutes of one-to-one tutoring from 
literacy volunteeers at every class. Empioy- 
ees can take the course for six semesters or 
more if necessary. So far about fifty people 
have enrolled in the program, with fifteen 
adults participating this semester. 

Worker morale has soared. Absenteeism is 
down and productivity is up. Ramos has seen 
her employees go from pre-school reading 
levels to high-school diplomas and the gen- 
eral level of professionalism among other 
workers on campus has risen as a result of the 
program. "Seeing their self-esteem growing 
is most important to mc." she says. **I feel 
very strongly about my people, about how 
valuable they are to our organization. I see 
how hard they try/" 

Ramos has become an articulate spokesper- 
son for her cause and the project's success has 
given her work a great deal of visibility. She 
has received two awards from Illinois literacy 
groups for her outstanding and innovative ef- 
forts and last summer she testified in state 
hearings. She is determined to see even more 
progress in the years ahead. 

(For more information contact Andrea Lynn, Office 
of Public Affairs, University of Illinois, 807 South 
Wright Street, Room 131, Champaign, KL 61820 
217-333-2177.) 
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This population is having a significantly beneficial 
effect as a youthful infusion into our aging labor 
force. The baby-boom generation, which married 
later and waited longer to start families, has created a 
current shortage of young people needed to fill jobs. 
"Through the year 1994 we will see diminishing num- 
bers of {indigenous} young people ages 16 to 24 enter- 
ing the labor force. It will be the year 2000 before we 
begin to see an increase.** says Ronald Kutscher. As- 
sociate Commmisioner of the federal Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. "We are seeing several responses to this 
phenomenon. Businesses are recruiting older work- 
ers, they are seeking to employ handicapped individ- 
uals, they are raising wages, and they are recruiting 
immigrants.'* 

Sew Immigrants/ New Minorities, a recent report by 
the American Council on Life Insurance warns: ''For 
the newest immigrants, labor force participation 
rates will be higher than those for the population as a 
whole. Most of these immigrants come to America in 
their early twenties and thirties and immediately 
look for work, j Lack of] adequate training in job tech- 
niques as well as the English language may pose prob- 
lems for the employers of tomorrow . Communication 
difficulties may arise, particularly if no serious at- 
tempt is made to integrate these immigrants into the 
mainstream of American society.'* Indeed. BCEL 
contacts in the business community indicate that 
health, food, and other service industries already 
depend heavily on this population and are faced 
now with having to address their communications 
and basic skills needs. And it must be kept in 
mind that young minorities will be making up an in- 
creasingly larger part of the entry-level workforce in 
the vears to come. 



Population Profile 
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According to the 1980 Census, about 64 percent of the 
multi-cultural mosaic making up the nation's lim- 
ited-English population speaks Spanish at home. 
One of four Hispanics report speaking English poorly 
or not at all. The National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy estimates that nearly half of those aged 
14-21 who live in Spanish-speaking households have 
limited English proficiency. And using Adult Perfor- 
mance Level criteria. 56 percent of Hispanics over 18 
would be classified as functionally illiterate. 

The Hispanic communities across the nation are very 
diverse: 

• Mexican Americans, located mainly in California 
and Texas, may be recent arrivals or descendants of 

j families dating back generations, Demographers 
| predict that Mexican immigration to the U.S. will in- 
crease, the new immigration law notwithstanding. 
I due to the weak economy there and the low-skill jobs 
■ available in this country. 

• Puerto Ricans, living primarily in New York and 
New Jersey, may be recent arrivals from the island, 
mainland-born, or workers who migrate between 

| island and mainland. Half of all mainland Puerto 
: Ricans have annual incomes less than $10,000, and 
half of those below $5,000. 
j • Marielitos, unlike the predominantly successful 
I business and professional Cuban Americans who ar- 
I rived in the early sixties, arrived in the 1980 boatlift 
! and have faced a more difficult resettlement. 

• Central Americans flow into the U.S. primarily 
" from villages in rural Nicaragua, Guatemala, and EI 




English Class fur U.S. -bound Southeast Asians at Philippine Refugee Center 



Salvador. They have little previous exposure to life in 
an urban setting, little or no educational background, 
and often cannot read or write in Spanish. Their re- 
settlement problems are compounded by their illegal 
status here, putting critical health and social serv ices 
beyond reach. 

Asians are the other major limited-English group. 
Those who arrived in 1985 as a result of changes in 
immigration policy at the time were largely Chinese. 
Korean, and Japanese from urban settings. As a 
group they have distinguished themselves in educa- 
tion, business, and the professions. The 800.000 refu- 
gees who have arrived since 1975 (from Vietnam. 
Laos, and Cambodia) face a much tougher resettle- 
ment. They are mostly rural villagers, with problems 
similar to those of the Central Americans. (Southeast 
Asian men arrive herewith an average of six and half 
years of education: the women have less than four. ) 

Other newcomer groups (25 percent of the total) in- 
clude Haitians. Afghans, Ethiopians, and East Euro- 
peans, each with its own special problems. 

A Note on Schools & Schooling 

It should be noted that up to one-third of those added 
to the ranks of limited-English speakers every year 
are not newcomers to our shores, but the products of 
our schools. Hispanic dropout rates are known to be 
especially high, ranging between 50 percent and 80 
percent in the nation's largest cities. High school re- 
forms come too late for these young people, as they 
are often over-age for Jieir grade level and drop out 
before reaching high school. In fact, predictions are 
that the stricter promotion and graduation require- 
ments at the core of high school reform are likely to 
result in greater rates of failure and even lower self- 
esteem for these minority students because of low 
funding for remedial education and a shortage of 
bilingual faculty to fill even the currently-funded 
positions. 

Survival Issues 

Newly-arrived refugees in particular face numerous 
practical survival problems-obtaining housing and 
clothing.. .figuring out how to use public transporta- 
tion, community services, and supermarkets... en- 
rolling children in school. On top of these social 
adjustment stresses, many suffer severe psychologi- 
cal distress stemming from their lives back home or 
the circumstances of their departure. They have fled 
hostilities in their towns and villages, suffered and 
sometimes witnessed the loss of family members and 
friends, and been beaten and raped on escape routes 
by sea, desert, or wilderness. They arrive in this land 
and culture bereft of the support of family, commu- 
nity, and their own culture's practices for dealing 
with stress, and they need significant mental health 
assistance. 



For all the adversities, refugee and other immigrant 
groups have one advantage over indigenous limited- 
English speakers who are members of established mi- 
nority groups. According to BCEL Advisor William 
Bliss, an expert in language education: "Refugees of- 
ten prove to be exceptionally resilient. While the pain 
they have endured may remain with them for years, 
they often come to sense that arrival here represents a I 
new beginning, an opportunity to rebuild their lives. , 
They were most often members of the majority cul- i 
ture in their country of origin, and haven't been sub- ; 
ject to the American minority experience. They : 
haven't inherited a legacy of discrimination, urban i 
decay, and welfare dependency. So their expectations ! 
and motivation are high, and the American dream is i 
alive for them." The point is that it is as tough, maybe ! 
tougher, to address the skills, survival, and employ- j 
ment needs of the nation's long-established minority 
language communities as it is these same needs 
among the new arrivals. 

Communication and Culture: 
A Twc Way Problem 



Usually literacy is thought of as the reading and writ- 
ing skills required by persons who already speak Eng- 
lish. Indeed, many English-speakers ''get by" with- 
out these basic skills by using spoken language or the 
help of friends, co-workers, and family members. 

Limited-English speakers can't get by in this way, 
however, because they don't know how to listen, com- 
prehend, and utter the spoken language. Thus, ESL 
experts consider the development of speaking and lis- 
tening skills to be a prerequisite for learning to read 
and write. The purpose of these "pre-literacy"" skills is 
to enable the newcomers to manage the immediate 
tasks of everyday life-banking, shopping, talking on 
the phone. But the limited-English speaker also 
needs communication skills for the workplace, even 
in the most basic en try -level jobs. Though workers 
frequently learn routine tasks by watching demon- 
strations of co-workers, the reality is that routines are 
interrupted, new assignments are given, and equip- 
ment breaks down. Workers need to be able to inform 
superv isors about problems, and supervisors need to 
be understood when they give instructions and 
make requests. 

Carol Svendsen of Metropolitan State College in 
Denver observes that: **lt isnot enough for workers to 
listen mutely and follow orders. They have to verify 
their understanding of what they need to do before 
making serious mistakes. They have to ask questions 
about specific parts of instructions. When something 
happens they were not prepared for by their training, 
they have to indicate the nature of the problem. And 
they have to do all this in a polite way in order to stay 
on good terms with the supervisor or co-worker.*' 
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Staying on good terms brings the "cultural" aspect of 
literacy into play-that is* newcomers must know 
what behavior is appropriate and expected. Ameri- 
can expectations regarding punctuality, dress, hy- 
giene, and other such matters are often quite 
different from those of other cultures. Thus, employ- 
ers are baffled when immigrant employees fail to call 
in sick, resist taking orders from women or younger 
people* ask questions about the price of clothing or 
other items, and produce pungent odors in company 
microwaves at lunch hour. 

Literacy 85 in Minnesota found in a recent survey 
of Indochinese employees that their most common 
problem was an inability to understand instructions 
and procedures, often leading to costly mistakes or 
injuries. Unable to communicate the real difficulty, 
or to discuss a personality conflict or salary issue, 
they prefer to avoid conflict and even resign instead 
of risking confrontation or appearing dumb. Many 
feel that small talk on the job is irresponsible and that 
one should work diligently and silently. For their 
part, employers reported that their Indochinese em- 
ployees often seemed standoffish or uncom- 
municative. 

In short, employer and employee alike have a tremen- 
dous need for greater cultural awareness. Moreover, 
the new-language employees face a special hurdle in 
acquiring the basic skills of reading and writing, be- 
cause they must first acquire listening and oral com- 
munications competence. Similarly, employers and 
others who seek to prepare these people to function in 
the workplace and in their everyday lives face a spe- 
cial challenge. 



Major Fundi ng & S ervice Paths 

The Adult Basic Education Pro g ram . The largest ef- 
fort to provide ESL instruction is the federal/state 
ABE program. ABE serves about 850.000 limited- 
English speakers annually (about one-third of the to- 
tal enrollment). Federal and state expenditures for 
ABE's ESL instruction are about $34 million annu- 
ally, not including significant additional state and lo- 
cal funding not centrally tallied. Instruction takes 
place primarily through programs operated by the 
public schools and community colleges. Courses al- 
most exclusively offer a "General ESL'* basic gram- 
mar and vocabulary curriculum or a Survival ESL" 
life-skills curriculum. The classes usually are free- 
standing, with no support services available. 
Refu g ee Assistance A g encies . These programs pro- 
vide a fuller range of instructional and support ser- 
vices to adults with official refugee status who have 
arrived within the past 36 months. (Most new arriv- 
als, especially those from Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, are therefore not eligible. ) The Office of Refugee 
Resettlement of the U.S. Department of Health & 
Human Services estimates that its programs will 
have a national ESL enrollment of 19.500 students in 
FY87. at an estimated cost of $16.5 million. A variety 
of community service agencies, education entities, 
and refugee self-help groups (known as Mutual As- 
sistance Associations or MAA's) actually provide the 
instruction and related services. "Survival ESL" 
classes use a competency-based curriculum that des- 
ignates life-skill performance objectives. Vocational 
English classes include language training for general 
employment or occupation-specific English for a par- 
ticular job or cluster of jobs. An array of support ser- 
vices is available in some cases, including job 
counseling, training, and placement. Programs oper- 
ated by social service agencies may also offer family 
counseling, child care, and education in health 
and nutrition. 



De p artment of State . The U.S. Department of State 
operates intensive English, cultural, and work-orien- 
tation programs for Southeast Asian refugees at 
camps in the Philippines and Thailand. Short orien- 
tation programs also are offered for Eastern Euro- 
pean refugees at training sites in Austria. Italy, and 
Germany, and for refugees from countries in South- 
ern Africa at a training site in Botswana. About 
36,000 students received instruction in these places 
in FY86 at a cost of $18 million. The programs for 
Southeast Asians are indeed intensive: students par- 
ticipate in 500 hours of instruction over a 20-week 
period, an effective use of their time as they await re- 
settlement in Che U.S. The focus is on teaching Eng- 
lish in the context of specific tasks that the new en- 
trants will have to perform in their daily lives, and on 
developing general employment communications 
skills. These activities are reinforced with native lan- 
guage instruction about American culture and the 
American workplace. The teachers are English- 
speaking Filipino and Thai nationals, with Ameri- 
cans serving as supervisors, trainers, and curriculum 
developers. 

Vocational Education Pro g ram . Funds from this 
program also provide services to limited-English 
speakers, but to a very limited degree because this is 
not a mandated target group. A few innovative fed- 
eral Bilingual Vocational Training programs combine 
vocational ESL training with job-skills training, be- 
ginning with the students* language and using in- 
creasing amounts of English as proficiency is 
acquired. The states allocate varying amounts of 
their vocational education funding for programs for 
limited-English speakers, with job counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up services often provided. 

JTPA . Through the Job Training Partnership Act, a 
multi-billion dollar enterprise, instruction is given to 
about 22,000 limited-English speakers annually in a 
range of local skills-training programs. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not a designated target group and. in 
general, the low-skills level of these people makes it 
difficult for programs to enroll them and still meet 
JTPA-mandated job-placement requirements. 

Voluntar y Or g anizations & Libraries . The voluntary 
literacy organizations devote a considerable part of 
their rcMiuices to ESL instruction. Literacy Volun- 
teers of America served nearly 6.000 limited-English 
speakers last year. 30 percent of their enrollment. 
Laubach Literacy Action reports that 24.100 students 
are presently enrolled in ESL. 36 percent of their en- 
rollment. Library programs, often affiliated with 
LVA and Laubach, provide additional instruction, 
though their focus is on the English-speaking popula- 
tion. New funding from Title VI of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act is enabling many library 
systems to strengthen their role in ESL by adding lan- 
guage-learning texts and native-language reading 
materials to their collections. 

Communit y -Based Organizations . An especially im- 
portant source of ESL help are the community -based 
organizations (see BCEL's April 1986 Newsletter). 
The sources of funding for CBO s range from individ- 
ual and corporate contributions to foundations, 
churches, and United Way agencies. Unfortunately, 
only limited state and local funding is available, and 
federal ABE funds are generally not distributed to 
CBO's. Nevertheless, these groups, which take many 
forms and operate in many different community set- 
tings, are uniquely positioned to attract the neediest 
students who would not seek help elsewhere, and be- 
cause they are so strongly oriented to individual and 



community needs they have a substantially lower 
dropout rate than other kinds of programs. 

Penal Institutions . The nation's prisons are another 
source of ESL instruction, with funding provided by 
correctional education institutions, the ABE pro- 
gram, and various state sources. But the service is ex- 
tremely limited, not only in ESL but in the provision 
of basic skills generally! (See BCEUs October 1986 
Newsletter.) 

Mi grant Programs . JTPA and the Migrant Educa- 
tion program are the main sources of support for ESL 
instruction for migrant workers, but together they 
provide only very limited service and funding. 

Business & Industr y. A final venue for ESL instruc- 
tion are the programs of business and industry. Some 
companies provide beginning English to their entry- 
level employees. Others offer more advanced English 
training to employees in need of new skills or in line 
for promotion. Instruction is usually contracted to a 
local educational provider, though in a few cases an 
in-housc training capability is developed. Programs 
generally run for an hour, two to five times a week, 
often on partial or full released time from work. How- 
ever, experts indicate that, while a company may 
have several local training programs, they are usually 
nut coordinated, resulting in duplication in the devel- 
opment of models and teaching materials. 



Program Models _ 

The organizations and groups that provide ESL in- 
struction are as diverse as the adults they serve. Here 
is a sampling, with a focus on collaborations between 
public institutions and the private sector: 

• The City University of New York operates ESL pro- 
grams at 12 locations. "Students attend right on cam- 
pus, which for an adult is a dignifying experience." 
says Regina Peruggi, Associate Dean. "Adults can be 
very sensitive about having to attend very basic 
courses, but for ail anybody knows, they could be on 
their way to physics class." CUNY has developed an 
"access continuum" that enables students to move 
from ESL and literacy instruction to high-school- 
equivalency preparation and then into college 
classes. Campus libraries, recreational facilities, 
learning labs, and other resources are available to the 
ESL students. Three locations offer classes in Span- 
ish and Haitian Creole as a bridge to ESL. 

• In Orlando, the Orange County public schools op- 
erate a "Job Site" Project." giving ESL instruction to 
groups of 15 or more employees during release time. 
Curriculum writers assess employers' training priori- 
ties, technical language, key information in hand- 
books and manuals, and safety procedures, and they 
also identify cross-cultural needs. At one site, the 
Buena Vista Palace Hotel, housekeeping, laundry, 
and food and beverage workers attend classes in the 
employee cafeteria five days a week, even on their 
days off. Teacher Sheila Smith at Daniels Manufac- 
turing says that "management was so impressed with 
the employees' motivation to learn English that many 
supervisors asked to study Spanish." A project cur- 
riculum writer on the Job-Site Project staff points 
out: "It's a no-lose situation. The school system 
reaches students it's committed to serving, the em- 
ployers obtain essential training services, and the em- 
ployees receive instruction that can make a difference 
in their jobs and their lives. Everybody wins." 

• In Boston, companies such as Digital. Data-Gen- 
eral, and Blue Cross/Blue Shield contract with the 
Continuing Education Institute for employee ESL 
classes. "The students often already know the job- 
specific technical language. What they need is the 
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LITERACY IN A NEW 

LANGUAGE (cont'd from p. 5) 

general communication ability." says CEI director 
: Lloyd David. Thus, a key goal is to tie ESL instruc- 
; tion to further education opportunity, Dawd notes 
, that: "F.SL is not a motivator in itself for people who 

have been in the same job for ten years. The motivator 
( is the opportunity to achieve something more, such 

• as the high school degree." Many employees conti- 
j nue in the job-site classes and ultimately earn 
\ their diplomas. 

j • At the Chinatown Resources Development Center 

■ in San Francisco, students spend six weeks in inten- 

• sive ESL and then move into a program of bilingual 
j vocational education in which their time is divided 

bet ween study and serving as interns in an area com- 
pany. "There's only so much you can teach them in 

■ the classroom." says Lynn Hung, education director. 
"The classroom can't really simulate the workplace, 
so we let them continue their training in the work en- 
vironment." Two hundred companies are involved in 
the program. An advisory committee of employers 
meets monthly to review curricula. Hung adds that: 
"Skills are always being updated: job requirements 
are constantly changing these days. If you don't keep 
up with the employers, you wind up training students 
in the wrong skills." Sixty percent of the students stay 
on as employees after ther internships end. 



! • The Center for Emplovment Training in San Jose 
combines vocational ESL and occupational training 
! with life-skills in parenting, stress management, and 
, consumer education. The program is an excellent 
model of cooperation and partnership: social uork 
students at San Jose State provide counseling ser- 
vices, students from U.C. Berkeley and Santa Clara 
serve as tutors, libraries are sites for supplemental lit- 
eracy instruction, local companies donate most of the 
equipment needed and over 100 business and indus- 
try representatives serve on an industrial Advisory 
Board. "Through the Board* we can adapt quickly to 
rapid changes in the local company." explains project 
director Carmen Placido. "For example, we arc now 
closing our electronics classes and expanding word- 
processing, data-entry, and computerized account- 
ing." Companies often loan a staff member so that 
students can be custom-trained for the language and 
skills required for a particular job. 




Class it Ccnttr for Employment Training, San JoseJ.' 

• Other notable company efforts include AEtna Life 
and Casualty's tutorial program, in which employees 
desiring ESL instruction are tutored by fellow em- 
ployees who are themselves trained by Hartford's 
LVA affiliate. At Polaroid, language and cross-cul- 
tural training is offered to help limited-English em- 
ployees adjust to a structural reorganization which 



requires workers to interact intensively in newly- 
formed teams. The Southland Corporation is pilot- 
ing ESL classes for employees in their 7-Eleven 
convenience stores in Dallas. Coral Gables, and 
other locations, and plans to expand the effort to help 
entry-level employees improve their English and pre- 
pare for promotion to customer-contact positions. 

* Innovative uses of the media to teach English and 
provide essential information include: Philadelphia's 
English-by-Radio broadcasts: Arlington's cable TV 
programs which offer native-language information 
about shopping, health services, and other commu- 
nity resources: and the Center for Applied Linguis- 
tic s instructional videotapes to foster entry-level 
workplace communications. 

L ooking Ahe ad: The Public Secto r 

Wait-listscontinue to build around the country. Even 
worse, thousands of help-seekers, having shown 
great courage by just asking for help, are not being 
recorded at all. At the same time, inadequate funding 
for instructional programs for limited-English speak- 
ers stands as the major obstacle to developing new 
programs and services, and even for purchasing text- 
books and supplies. Moreover. 80 percent of ESL in- 
structors work on a part-time, hourly basis with no 
job security. The result is higher turnover and little 
opportunity for professional growth. In addition, the 
few funds available for research and development in 
this area are scattered to local projects lacking coor- 
dination or the capacity for dissemination. 

Drawing on a 1982 study by the Northwest Regional 
Lab in Portland. Oregon. William Bliss estimates 
that "a meaningful public commitment to teach Eng- 
lish would provide, on average, about 600 instruc- 
tional hours per student (a minimum for effective in- 
struction), at an average per-student cost of about 
M.500. The training of one million new arrivals each 
>ear would therefore cost in the neighborhood of Si. 5 
billion annually, and a five-year English Language 
Initiative to instruct those already residing here 
would cost another SI.4 billion a vear." He properlv 
points out that these funds should be available to the 
full range of institutions discussed above, especially 
CBO's. Given the scale of the problem, the major 
funding responsibility clearly must reside in the pub- 
lic sector, with local, state, and federal governments 
sharing the load. Along with other experts in the 
adult literacy field. Bliss also stresses the need for a 
national center having an information, technical as- 
sistance, and research capacity. Programs have an 
urgent need for tools and guidance in almost every 
aspect of their operations, and this need can best be 
met at the federal level. 

In addition to the need for new funding and legisla- 
tion, it seems imperative to look for ways to get more 
out of existing government programs for the limited- 
English population-regardless of whose jurisdiction 
the programs arc under. JTPA and the Vocational 
Education Program, both of which arc gencrouslv 
funded, are two obvious candidates for review but 
there are many others as suggested above. 

In developing a higher level of service for the diverse 
clientele under discussion in this article, it should be 
kept in mind that the transfer of illiteracy from par- 
ents to children is an important aspect of the prob- 
lem. Thus, a key goal in current and future efforts 
must be to further develop family literacy programs. 
Dropout recovery efforts to bring students back to 
school or into alternative community programs 
should also be given higher priority. Indeed, in the 
schools themselves* special efforts are needed to as- 



sure that new-language children or children from | 
limited-English homes are able to meet grade level re- 
quirements in basic subjects. 



A Key Role For Business 



The business community has a critical and growing 
stake in this problem area. Businesses are already 
alarmed and involved judging from the increasing 
range and number that are contacting BCEL. The 
heavy dependence of the health care, food, and other 
service industries has already been noted, but other 
kinds of businesses are also affected in varying 
degree, and they. too. are beginning to give and 
ask for help. 

Certainly, businesses have an immediate practical 
need to address the communications and basic skills 
needs of their current employees, and many will have 
no choice but to allocate increasing sums to programs 
for them. But it is also to be hoped that they will see 
wisdom in taking a larger v iew of the problem, and 
join w ith the public sector in meeting the needs of the 
limited-English groups beyond their own doors in the 
communiiy-by giving grants, donating equipment I 
and professional services, adopting a literacy pro- i 
gram or "chool around the corner, and providing | 
other formsof assistance. They should do this not just I 
because many of these persons are their future em- ] 
ployees. but because enabling the limited-English res- I 
idents of their communities to participate in the 
economic, social, and political benefits of society will 
pay off in the long run . 



A Final Note 

Though reliable figures are not available for estimat- 
ing the precise growth rate of the entire limited-En- 
glish population over the coming decades, nearly 
everyone predicts that it will grow dramatically as a 
percentage of the population. A Population Refer- 
ence Bureau study of Hispanics and Asians, the two 
largest new-entrant groups, supports this prediction. 
According to the Bureau. Hispanics and Asians com- 
prised 7.9 percent of the total U.S. population in 
1980. This will climb to 12.3 percent by the year 2000 
and 18.1 percent by 2030. 



THE YEAR 2000 

B\ i he end of ihe century, new technology, 
international competition, population 
changes, and oilier factors will cause ihe gap 
between workplace requirements and work- 
ers" skills lo escalate dramatically unless 
long-range planning starts now. Two new 
publicalions deal wilh basic skills in ihe 
workplace now and in the lulu re. 

Employment Politics; Looking to the Year 
2000. a new study by ihe National Alliance of 
Business, anticipates labor market develop- 
ments over ihe next 14 years and how we can 
prepare lor them. The studs cites several key 
demographic changes that will have long- 
range consequences. For example, the larg- 
est growth will be the less well-educated 
segments of snciel\ w hich are least prepared 
to cope with changing technological de- 
mands. The total number of working-age 
\outh will decline, but the number of minor- 
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it y youth who are unemployable will in- 
crease. The number of teenage mothers and 
high-school dropouts will also increase, add- 
ing to the total pool of youth unemployment. 
Women will make up two-thirds of the 
. workforce and are more likely to be heads of 
households, thereby increasing the need for 
child care and flexible working hours. Earlv 
retirement will remove many skilled laborers 
from the workforce. These trends could cre- 
ate a permanent skills shortage and increase 
the number of dislocated workers and adult 
illiterates. Even entry-level workers would 
require training before they could be hired, 
and those on staff would need constant updat- 
ing of skills. 

(Up to ten copies of the report are available free of 
charge from the National Alliance of Business. 1015 
!5th Street. N\V. Washington. DC 20005 202-289- 
2925.) 

Occupational Literacy Education by R. Tim- 
othy Rush. Alden Moe. and Rebecca Storlie 
reviews the basic skills requirements ot ten 
different occupations: accounting clerk, auto 
mechanic, electrician, maintenance worker, 
draftsman, heating. air conditioning me- 
: chanic. industrial maintenance mechanic, li- 
; censed practical nurse, machine tool 
operator, secretary, and welder. The book 
recommends instruction methods oriented to 
job applications and features extensive word 
lists for each occupation. 

(Copies are available for S10.25. $6.25 for members, 
from the international Reading Association. 800 
Barksdale Road. PO Box 8139. Newark. DE 19714. ) 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

AEtna Life and Casualty Foundation. American Ther- 
moplastic Company. H.J. Heinz Company Foundation. 
Hunt Foundation. Mellon Bank. Midland-Ross Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh Press, a~.a 

•*e U.S. Steel Foundation are among me tunaers c ? ,r, e 
Greater PMtsDuran Literacy Counoi 

American Express. Shearson Lehman. ARC0. ARA Ser- 
vices, ara Sun Company nave D r oviaed tunamo lor 3 peA 
i.u Learnmc Center «n P^tadeipr.a The Cenier wm prcvioe 
-.OTpuier-ass s'ed .nstruct'Cn at is ram site ana m three saiei- 
-tes arouna ire c-tv IBM has aonaied comDuter eauiD^en: :o 
'he Ce Her arc other PMadeicr.a orograms iBM has aiso 
j:: ar-ed an E»ec*J ve-on-l oan to re Mayor s Comnrss.cp. c p 
~ *eracv ? cr :~- ,var She oversee n q ine use 01 the IOC 
: Jets ire iCTdnv nas dewea *: ,r e eiiori 

' k e Ashland Oil Foundation r.a; :unded a statrwiae ! te'atv 
• oii.ne as we-i as PSAs on oenai' v 'He Kentucky Literacy ugt- 
- ♦.•s.on South Central Bell at:: provided the Ccmmisso* 
A 'natoi!-tree r cti:neioi useaunno Kentucky Educat'onai «ee- 
<■ nns "VP ca.i- n program ;n September The Courier-Jour- 
nal maae 1 500 camera ready newsoaper ads tor use by tocai 
Q :vDroQ r a^s and Humana, Inc. Droviaed the serv cesc a 
aiist to cevesoo a marketmo can tor me Comm-ssion Ine 
nission re-o a statewide coherence in November w«m u. 
Tdnuai support 'rom over 20 companies 
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Austin Foods Co.. Universal Printing and Publishing, 
Watkins Flowers of Distinction. Carolina Copy Center. 
McDonald's. Raleigh Office Supply, and WRAL-TV were 
among the sponsors ot the 1986 North Caroima Conlerence lor 
Social Service This year s conlerence tocused on the theme ot 
Aault Literacy A Prime Requirement tor a High-Flex Society ' 

Cafe Miguel m Mt K«sco <NY) is providing some ot its immi- 
grant employees with release time so thev can participate in ESL 
sessions at the Mt Kisco Puohc Library run by LVA's Northern 
Westchester affiliate 

Cigna Corporation funded publication ot the adult literacy re- 
port issued recently by the U S Conference ot Mayors 

The Cincinnati Post has been publishing a senes ot articles 
on illiteracy, and has aiso sponsored a telephone hteracy referral 
service The Post is also supporting an adult reading program at 
the local YWCA 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company covered pnnt- 
ng costs ot a bibliography ot adult reading materials prepared bv 
Cleveland s Protect LEARN Jones. Day. Reavis. and Po- 

gue law firm provided word -processing services tor preparation 
;f the bibliography 

Delmar News Agency was responsible lor puttmo Keracv on 
~e agenda ot th:s vear s convention oi me Atlantic Coast In- 
dependent Distributors Association. A Delmar officer aiso 
iOOKe at a statewide literacy conterence organized in Seotemoer 
5v the Delaware Council for Literacy 

Denny's Restaurant m Dallas (TX) is working with the Lake 
Highlands Literacy Center to orovide basic skills lutonals lo f jve 
mmigrant emotoyees The restaurant manager provides release 
t-me lo the employees so thev can cartiDpate 

Field Corporation onnteo a literacy awareness article m its 40 
P oneer Press newspapers in Illinois last May The company is 
also funding literacy Volunteers ot Greater Middletown (CTi 

The Gannett Foundation and the Houston Chronicle un- 

:erwrote me costs tor a November conterence organized bv the 
?EAD Council. METRO and Women s American ORT to promote 
: K e involvement of business and government leaders in Hous- 
ns iteracv efforts Southwestern Bell. Gibraltar Sav- 
ings, and The Houston Sun were among the participants 

Gulf Life Insurance Company gave partial iundmd for a Sep- 
'ember literacy meeting <n Jacksonville iFL> 

Hightower Oil Company earner this vear contributed $2,000 
'z the i.teracy eiloris ol tie Grenada iMSl League tor Adult 
Develooment 

Innovations of Dallas supported Reaomg is Fundamental and 
" : e Coalmen tor Literacy bv donating to those orgamzafons 50c 
'or each ot its You Sa:d It *ora games sold m~i986 Pitfa Inn 
ormteothe Give tne G'ft of L teracv slogan on one mMhon place 
■^ats used >n ihe chains 800 location nationwide The place 
Tats earned excerpts irom the You Sa d It word game to un- 
derline me »un asoecis ot 1 teracv 

Kelly Girl has Donated ciencat services to tne South Caroima 
. teracy Asseoai-on ana me Soarianoum AWARE orog'am 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company and Halsey-Taylor/ 
Thermos are working with Highland Community College (iLMo 
offer basic skills instruction to employees »n their Freeport 
Plants Other area companies are also showing interest in this 
special college proiect which iecent!y received increased lund- 
ng tiom the State Board of Education 

" e Life Insurance Public Relations Council had "<teracv 
:n ire agenda ol ts October national conterence 

>e Long Island Railroad is settmq up a bas>c skins program 
'y tsemoiovees 

T he Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce hosted an October 
conference aimed at area business leaders, called Literacy A 



Good Investment. Major support for the conference came from 
ihe Times Mirror Company. The Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
aminer supplied each conterence participant with a copy of the 
American Management Association s Workplace Literacy report 

Management Solutions magazine published an article m its 
November issue giving guidelines to corporate managers inter- 
ested in setting up remedial programs tor their employees. 

McDonald's has been operating a tutor recruitment drive called 
V.cTutor m southeastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
and Delaware. Participating restaurants invite customers to sign 
up as tutors in tocai programs, fn some cases, restaurants are 
also providing space (or tutoring sessions. 

The Michie Company. General Electric. Comdial. B. 
Dalton Bookseller. WPED Radio, and Newcomb Hall 
Bookstore provided funding tor a ' Readathon" sponsored by 
Literacy Volunteers of Charlottesville (VA) Borrowing from the 

walkathon idea, program supporters gathered at two local li- 
braries and read silentlv For each minute that they read, the read- 
er earned an agreed-upon amount from their financial 

sponsors Altogether the participants read for over 7.400 min- 
utes and raised over S3 000 for the program The event aiso gen- 
erated cans trom potential students and tutors 

T "e Pittsburgh Press supported literacy efforts in that city by 
~-m si-ng 16 emoioyees as volunteer tutors and urging its adver- 
i sers to oeveioo nteracv activities ot their own 

The Public Service Company of New Mexico. The Albu- 
querque Tribune, ano ABC affiliate KDAT-TV provided fund- 
ng tor A Study ot L'teracy in New Mexico." commissioned by 
the Education Forum 01 New Mexico Digital Equipment Cor- 
poration covered printing costs for the report. 

Reader's Digest is covering the costs of a site coordinator, 
recruiting and materials tor a Literacy Volunteers tulonat project 
n a Brooklyn church Day-care services are prov.uc !or stu- 
dents children Chemical Bank will be opening an LV-NYC 
tutorial program m its Manhattan headquarters 

The Rocky Mountain News in Denver has printed a special 
■ teracv section for distribution throughout Cotorado The com- 
canv nas provided printing services to a Denver literacy program 
ana made a S12 000 start-uo grant to establish a state referral 
*oihne Company employees have volunteered to answer literacy 
hotlines ana the comoany pians to develop a speakers bureau 
: h mugh which emoiovees will soeak to groups about the titeracy 
ssue 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Company recently provided 
the Tndent Literacy Association with a contribution and advertis- 
ing space m the buses operated by the company in Charleston 
Local employees ot Lockheed Corporation contributed $500 
to TLA for the purchase of textbooks The Charleston News 
Company covered the costs of setting up a TLA booth at the 
Coastal Carolina Pair American Speedy Print printed aware- 
ness bookmarks tor the Associalion 

Sun Corporation and Mellon Bank have set aside space m 
:^e-r corporate offices m Philadelphia tor use as tutoring sites 

Training magazine locused on company-sponsored basicskitls 
programs m .ts Septemoer issue The publication goes to human 
^source development cit.oals nationwide 

United Technologies Pratt & Whitney covered the printing 
costs ot LVAs 1965 86 annual report 

The Washington (DC) Gas Light Company ..as been oper- 
ating thrice-weeny remedial education classes tor employees 
with some ci3sses neid on company time Eighty-dve percent of 
participated employees raised the-r reading comprehension by 
Iao or three grade «eveis in 32 weeks Company officials 
AOuidn t sav how much ihe program cost but they do say it has 
been worth every pennv 

The Washington Journalism Center sponsored a confer- 
ence for tournaiists focusing on the illiteracy problem and poten- 
tial solutions ■ 
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• Issue 1 of the BCEL Bulletin is a how-to- 
do-it guide for businesses wishing to start up 
or consider employee volunteer literacy pro- 
jects as a way to assist literacy programs in 
their communities. Practitioners and plan- 
ners in the field may also find the publication 
useful. Copies are available at no cost for up 
to 6 and at 25c per copy thereafter. ( Issue 2 of 
the Bulletin. Developing A Basic Skills Pro- 
gram For Your Own Employees, is scheduled 
for publication by Spring. Details will be 
given in the April Newsletter. ) 

• More than 110,000 of BCEL's leaflet 
Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business have 
been distributed so far to local literacy pro- 
grams for use in their appeals to business. It 
gives specific suggestions to business on how 
to help, and programs can insert their names 
and addresses on the back flap. Copies are 
available at no cost for up to 25, and at 5c a 
copy thereafter. 

• Back issues of the Newsletter arc available 
at no cost for up to 6 copies and 25c per copy 
thereafter. Newsletter articles may be repro- 
duced without permission, but must be re- 
produced in whole. A copy of the publication 
in which material is used should be sent to 
BCEL. 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts is an aid for businesses that want to 
explore ways to provide funding or other help 
to adult literacy programs in their states and 
communities. State and local planning 



groups may also find the directory useful. 
Copies are $5 each. 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: 
An Agenda For National Action consists of 
two BCEL monographs which assess the 
short- and long-term needs of the adult liter- 
acy field and present recommendations for 
public- and private-sector action. The set is 
available for S 10. 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy. Copies are $5 each. 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization. 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order must be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. 



BCEL Directors 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional i! literacy 
jnd to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually as- 
sessing their activities, needs, and 
problems-so as to provide guidance to the 
business community on the opportunities 
for involvement and funding. BCEL's 
work is carried out largely through a var- 
ied publications and technical assistance 
program . 
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COLLEGES & LITERACY 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




/ADULT BASIC SKILLS 

/♦Training Teochers 
' •Teaching Students 
•Developing Learning Materials 
•Conducting Research 



Not long ago it was rare to hear of any link between 
higher education and adult literacy. Colleges and 
universities dealt with people at the top of the educa- 
tion ladder illiteracy in vol vt J those at the bottom, 
and seldom the twain did meet-except in community 
colleges, which are a newer, different breed of post- 
secondary institution. Four-year colleges and univer- 
sities surely did not teach basic skills because that is 
outside their traditional mission. But neither did they 
prepare literacy teachers or administrators, develop 
, literacy materials, nor conduct research needed for a 
better understanding of adult literacy, all of which 
fall welt within their mission. Adult literacy practi- 
tioners have had to limp along in a kind of nether 
world, without the support, strengths, or even legiti- 
macy of a recognized profession. 

The role of higher education institutions may be 
changing, however, as the public becomes increas- 
ingly disquieted by the enormity of the adult illiteracy 
problem. This article focuses on some of the ways col- 
leges and universities are presently involved and how 
they could be more so. bringing to bear on this perva- 
sive national problem their unique expertise. 



Serving Their Own Students 



"What's a major university doing teaching adults to 
read and write?" is a question often asked at the City 
University of New York (CUNY). Since 1984, CUNY 
has provided such instruction at twelve campuses to 
nearly 9.000 men and women in the community at 
large. Over the past twenty years it has gnen basic 
skills help to some 100,000 of its own students who 
couldn't otherwise have made it through college. 
With its pioneering open admissions policy and com- 
mittment to making education available to economi- 
cally- and academic ally -disenfranchised students. 
CUNY's programs were forerunners for similar pro- 
grams now offered in colleges across the country. 

While deficient basic skills are suffered dispropor- 
tionately by minority groups and the poor, the prob- 
lem cuts across soual and geographic boundaries and 
has penetrated the walls of even the most "selective" 
higher education institutions. The declining ability of 
O jhool graduates to read, write, and handle ba- 
th has been reported extensively in the profes- 
_ literature and the popular press. That the 
problem is urgent in higher education was made ap- 



parent by a 1984 report. College Responses to Low 
Achieving Students, by Professors Roueche, Baker, 
and Roueche at the University of Texas. Based on a 
survey of every college and university in the U.S., the 
study cited some alarming statistics. Among them: 
Stanford University found it necessary in 1972 to set 
up a learning center to provide remedial programs; by 
1976. SO percent of the freshman class was getting 
academic help there. At UCLA, as much as 60 per- 
cent of the entering freshmen in 1982-the top 12 per- 
cent of all high school students in that state-failed the 
English proficiency exam. 

The study noted that "if is not uncommon today to 
find 30-40 percent of enteringfreshmen reading belo w 
seventh-grade level. Each falL colleges find dozens, 
sometimes hundreds, of students who... are reading 
below a fourth-grade level . " 

Recognizing the need to help growing numbers of 
semi-literate freshmen catch up, more and more col- 
leges and universities have set up centers to provide 
basic skills programs, counseling, and other services. 
More than half have been established since 1970, with 
the greatest growth in senior colleges. 

Programs are offered at high cost to the institutions. 
Ohio reported spending S10-L2 million for this pur- 
pose in 1982; Georgia, more than $6 million in its 33 
colleges and universities in 1981-82. But if the cost of 
helping college students catch up is high, the cost of 
not doing so looms ominously higher. We believe the 
need for remedial programs at the postsecondary 
level to be so great," the authors state, "that should 
the colleges fail to meet it adequately, their continued 
existence may be in doubt." 

The National Commission on the Role and Future of 
State Colleges and Universities, in its recently re- 
leased report. To Secure the Blessing of Liberty, 
speaks with a similar urgency. Charged with framing 
recommendations to guide the 400 colleges and 
universities in its membership into the future (the 
members enroll some 2.5 million students), theCom- 
mission asserts: "For the foreseeable future state col- 
leges and universities must plan to provide remedial 
instruction." It recommends adopting a set of mini- 
mum skills and proficiency levels which all students 
should attain, and urges the institutions to make a 
concentrated effort to reduce the need for remedial 
programs by becoming more active in the preparation 
of high school students for college study. 

(cont'd, on p. 4) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

There can be no doubt that the competitive- 
ness of American business depends on effec- 
tive job performance and problem solving. 
That places a high premium on the ability of 
employees to read manuals and other materi- 
als encountered daily on the job. As the fea- 
ture article of this Newsletter points out, 70 
percent of the reading material covering a 
cross section of jobs is between 9th and 1 2th 
grade level-and substantial numbers of em- 
ployees function well below these levels. 

Fortunately business is becoming more 
aware of the extent of the basic skills problem 
they face within their own walls. Indeed 
BCEL is hearing almost daily from compa- 
nies of all kinds wanting information and 
guidance. At the same time, the torch for 
workplace literacy is being taken up on many 
other fronts. The PBS/ABC PLUS campaign 
will focus on workplace literacy in the com- 
ing year. The U.S. Department of Education, 
Department of Labor, National Governors 
Association, Education Commission of the 
States, and other such groups are beginning 
to address this aspect of the overall adult illit- 
eracy problem. The American Society for 
Training and Development has just begun a 
two-year, SI million study which will include 
attention to basic skills training as it applies to 
entry-level jobs and dislocated older work- 
ers. Other activities, including significant re- 
search efforts, have been reported on in 
several past issues of this Newsletter. BCEL 
itself will shortly be putting out a set of guide- 
lines for businesses wishing to start up basic 
skills programs for their employees, and we 
are currently considering a series of work- 
shops to start this year. 

While these activities are encourag ; ,g, we 
still all have much to learn about the problem 
itself and the best approaches to meet it in the 
workplace. It will be important tocoordinate 
our efforts and to learn from each other. It 
will take patience, but without relaxing our 
high sense of urgency and commitment. 
There is a great deal at stake for the nation and 
the business community. ■ 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Governors Join Forces 



lawyers for Literacy 



In September I986 Eugene Thomas. Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, an- 
nounced in Washington, DC that literacy 

i would be a top priority for the ABA. A five- 

, member task force was set up and planning 
meetings were held in Chicago and Washing- 
ton. Working with literacy experts from pub- 
lic and private organizations, a three-point 
plan of action was agreed on. As a first step, 
the ABA is preparing Lawyers for Literacy. 
a practical manual for state and local bar as- 
sociations on how to offer legal assistance to 

, a wide variety of literacy programs around 
the country. As a companion piece, the ABA 
is also producing a national directory of liter- 
acy programs and state and local bar associa- 
tions to be distributed to all bar associations 
and made available to the literacy field as 
well. Both publications are scheduled for re- 
lease by early July. The ABA also plans to 

; sponsor a national executive forum on liter- 
acy at the same time. The forum will be at- 
tended by leaders from literacy organizations 
and industry and government, and will in- 
clude workshops led by lawyers offering ad- 
vice on how to develop a board of directors, 
how to raise public and private funds, and 
other issues requiring legal expertise. For 
more information contact Dick Lynch. Di- 
rector, ABA Task Force on Literacy, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 1800 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 (202) 331-2287. 



The Task Force on Adult Literacy of the Na- 
tional Governors Association (NGA) held a 
meeting in Kansas City on February 2 to al- 
low governors to exchange ideas with liter- 
acy experts, business leaders, researchers, 
and others working in the field. Chaired by 
Governor John Ashcroft, the meeting fea- 
tured eight nationally-known literacy figures 
leading roundtable discussions on what roles 
states can piay in addressing adult literacy. 
Among the topics covered were: Adult 
Learners; Basic Skills Training: Effective 
Use of Federal Resources to Support State 
and Local Efforts: the Use of Volunteer Tu- 
tors in Basic Skills Training Programs: and 
Building Effective Literacy Coalitions at the 
State Level. The NGA also held its winter 
meeting in Washington, DC on February 21 
in conjunction with a new series of activities 
built around the theme Making America 
Work: Productive People. Productive Poli- 
cies. Working through six task forces led by 
various governors. Making America Work is 
a year-long initiative to find solutions to the 
nation's critical social and economic prob- 
lems. The Task Force on Adult Literacy 
is one of the groups that will specifically 
focus on programs and policies to prevent 
adult iliiteracv. 
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Urban literacy Fund Started 

The Urban Liteiacy Development Fund, a 
new project financed by ACTION, the Gan- 
nett Foundation. Dayton Hudson Corpora- 
tion, and B. Dalton Bookseller (with the 
Minneapolis Foundation as fiscal agent), has 
been set up to support literacy efforts in urban 
areas. The Fund will operate a national net- 
work of communication and advocacy activi- 
ties and a grant program. In the latter 
category, ten regions of the country will be 
selected to receive grants of up to S40,000 for 
plans developed cooperatively by a broad 
range of community agencies and literacy 
groups in each area. Each proposal must in- 
clude a plan for increasing the use of existing 
resources as well as ways of building new 
public, private, and volunteer resources. 
Winners will be announced April 6. For more 
information contact Jean Hammink, Project 
rirector. Urban Literacy Development 
ind, 7505 Metro Blvd., Minneapolis. MN 
S435 (612) 893-7600. 



MacArthur Grants Announced 



In February, the MacArthur Foundation 
made grants totaling over S3. 8 million to nine 
organizations to improve the literacy of chil- 
dren and adults in the U.S. 

Four grantees in Washington. DC will use 
their funds to expand existing programs and 
launch new projects: The Home and School 
Institute (up to S700,000 over 3 years) will 
carry out a project to enlist members of the 
American Red Cross, the National Postal 
Workers Union, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations to work with 
families in motivating student achievement: 
Reading Is Fundamental (up to $400,000 
over 3 years) will expand assistance to par- 
ents and initiate a reading program for Span- 
ish-speaking parents: Wider Opportunities 
for Women (up to S3 50. 000 over 18 months) 
will launch a program focusing on low-in- 
come female heads of households: and The 
Association for Community-Based Educa- 
tion (up to S750.000 over 3 years) will de- 
velop community-based literacy efforts, 
resource information banks, publications, 
and other services. 

Three awards address the public policy impli- 
cations of the latest research on teaching and 



I 



learning: The Carnegie Foundation for the j 
Advancement of Teaching ($400,000) will j 
study children's education between the ages I 
of 3 and 8 , including a national survey of eie- j 
mentary school teachers, a special series of I 
regional seminars and reports, and testing of | 
the survey's findings in selected public j 
schools: The Education Commission of the 
States ($500,000 over 3 years) will study 
such higher literacy skills as critical thinking 
and interpretation, and foster discussion of 
educational reform among policymakers, the 
press, and the public: and The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ($100,000) 
will prepare a special issue of Daedalus on 
literacy, numeracy, and critical thinking. 

Two grants will expand media coverage of lit- 
eracy: The Institute for Educational Lead- 
ership (up to $400,000 over 3 years) will 
work with the Education Writers Assocation 
to expand media attention to adult literacy in 
particular and to examine the relation be- 
tween literacy and other social, economic, 
and political factors in general: and National 
Public Radio (up to $258,923 over 3 years) 
will expand its coverage of education news in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

National Church Conference Planned 

The National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, whose membership includes nearly 
three dozen U.S. and Canadian denomina- 
tions, has been very active in literacy and 
non- formal education projects overseas. To 
promote literacy activities in this country, the 
Council is sponsoring an invitational confer- 
ence, called The Church's Involvement in 
North American Literacy, to be held Septem- 
ber 14-17 at Wingspread in Wisconsin. In ad- 
dition to church representatives, major 
national literacy leaders and grassroots liter- 
acy workers are expected to attend. It is 
hoped that as a result of the conference the 
NCC and national church bodies will commit 
more financial and other resources to innova- 
tive adult literacy and basic education work. 
F« r more information contact Margaret 
Schafer. NCCC. 475 Riverside Drive, Room 
710, New York, NY 10115(212)870-2290. 



ASTD Surveys Job Skills 

The American Society for Training and De- 
velopment (ASTD) has begun a $1 million, 
two-year study with $750,000 from the De- 
partment of Labor and $250,000 from 
ASTD. In order to strengthen ties between 
the private sector and public job training pro- 
grams, the study will examine how "best 
practices" in the private sector can be applied 
to the Job Training Partnership Act, voca- 
tional education, and other public training 
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programs. Anthony Carnevale of ASTD will 
oversee the study, focusing on six basic areas: 
organization and the strategic role of training 
as it is integrated into an employer's overall 
institution, managers and training, technical 
training, measuring the effectiveness of 
training, the economic impact of training, 
; and basic skills training as it applies to entry - 
i level jobs and dislocated older workers. 
I ASTD plans to develop generic training 
i models in each area and transfer these prac- 
! tices to public and private systems. For more 
! information, contact Lei Gainer, ASTD, 
; 1630 Duke Street, Alexandria, VA 22313 
, (703)683-8151. 

Perm State Coordinates Technology Project 

The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy 
at Pennsylvania State University has re- 
ceived $200,000 from the Gannett Founda- 
tion to head a nationwide project promoting 
the use of technology in adult literacy pro- 
grams . The Institute is acting on behal f of the 
National Steering Committee on Adult Liter- 
acy and Technology which grew out of a con- 
i ference sponsored by the Gannett Foundation 
| in St. Paul in 1985. The project will investi- 
! gate evolving technologies such as com- 
: puters and videodiscs that can be used by 
j literacy programs. Ten to fifteen technology 
■ consultants throughout the U.S. will help 
adult literacy programs learn how to incorpo- 
• rate technology in such settings as libraries, 
shopping centers, and schools. A video train- 
: ing package and print materials will also be 
developed to orient teachers and tutors who 
have not used technology before. The project 
will publish a newsletter and plans to develop 
criteria for evaluating computer software. 
The First National Adult Literacy and Tech- 
! nology Conference to be held at the Univer- 
sity June 4-7 will explore state-of-the-art 
, computers and other technologies in adult lit- 
eracy. For more information contact Dr. 
Eunice Askov, Director, Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy. Penn State Univer- 
sity, 203 Racklev Building, Universitv Park, 
P A 16802(814)363-3777. ' 

Congr essional Task Force on Illiteracy 

Last fall the Congressional Institute for the 
Future hosted a breakfast for the Congres- 
sional Task Force on Illiteracy, a bi-partisan 
group of 33 U.S. Senators and Represen- 
tatives who are actively leading the congres- 
sional fight against illiteracy. The 100th Con- 
gress is committed to taking positive action 
; during this year's session. To help them, the 
ijgti'ute will hold regular workshops with 
CD| /sessional staff and literacy experts, a 
E.£j^^ P ress conference in August, and a series 
; ot regional events. 



I n The States 

• The Arizona Joint Task Force on Adult Il- 
literacy submitted a report in December to 
the Governor and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, titled Unlocking the Future: 
Adult Literacy in Arizona. The report defines 
the nature and costs of illiteracy in the state 
and suggests steps to remedy the problem. 
The business sector is called on to join in the 
statewide effort through creation of a fund for 
exemplary literacy programs, establishment 
of employee programs, and other activities. 
A March conference for business leaders fo- 
cused on employee basic skills. 

• In Colorado, the Denver Metro PLUS Task 
Force and the Rocky Mountain News hosted a 
December "Executive Literacy Breakfast" 
to increase the involvement of the state's 
business leaders. 

• In Hawaii, the Governor's Council for Lit- 
eracy has been conducting literacy-aware- 
ness activities in conjunction with the state 
PLUS Task Force. 

• The New York "You Can Read" campaign 
was launched in January by Commissioner of 
Education Gordon Ambach, with award- 
winning novelist Toni Morrison serving as 
chair. The campaign will work with existing 
services to increase participation by under- 
served communities in local literacy efforts. 

• The Oregon State Advisory Committee for 
Adult Education and Literacy is preparing a 
plan to establish local literacy coalitions and 
expand services for adults with the lowest ba- 
sic skills. The Committee hopes to enable 
programs to respond to the demand for ser- 
vices from the state s immigrant population 
which has increased as a result of recent 
changes in the law requiring immigrants 
to have basic skills in English to qualify 
for citizenship. 

• Tennessee Congressman Jim Cooper's 
Legislative Task Force on Literacy issued a 
report in January, titled Tennessee Literacy 
2000: An Agenda for Action. It makes spe- 
cific recommendation for a multi-sector 
statewide initiative, with a special focus on 
the relation between literacy and jobs. 

• Virginia's Governor and Mrs. Baliles have 
initiated a state Literacy Action Plan focusing 
in particular on increasing business involve- 
ment. The plan includes creation of a Vir- 
ginia Literacy Foundation through which 
businesses and other sources can contribute 
funding to private and voluntary literacy pro- 
grams around the state. 

• West Virginia taxpayers can now contrib- 
ute to the state's Adult Literacy Education 
Fund by checking a box on their state income 
tax return. 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




• The Subtle Danger: Reflections on the Literacy 
Abilities of America's Youn g Adults is a follow-up 
study to the September 1986 report. Literacy: Pro- 
files of America's Young Adults , prepared by N AEP. 
The report analyzes the original data and discusses 
its implications for education, labor, and citizenship. 
It is available for $6.50 plus $1.50 shipping from the 
Center for the Assessment of Educational Progress, 
ETS. Rosedale and Carter Roads, Princeton, NJ 
08541 (609)734-1327. 

• COMPRIS. INC. produces educational computer 
courses accompanied by related audio tapes. Four- 
teen courses are available including Spelling, Read- 
ing and Understanding, Punctuation, Grammar, 
Report Writing, Critical Thinking, The Literacy Ex- 
perience, and Communication Skills for the Secre- 
tary. The programs require at least a seventh grade or 
higher reading level. Courses range in price from 
$250 to $425. They can be used in schools, prisons, 
businesses, at home, and in other settings. For more 
information contact Karl Parks, Director of Market- 
ing, COMPRIS, 6 Beechwood Avenue, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada KIL 8B4 (613) 746-3526. 

• To Secure the Blessings of Liberty , a new report pre- 
pared by the National Commission on the Role and 
Future of State Colleges and Universities, calls for a 
U.S. "educational Marshall Plan' 4 to give Americans 
a better education and enable them to survive in to- 
day's competitive world economy. The report cites 
school noncompletion, poverty, and illiteracy as key 
areas for improvement. Send $12.50 to Allan Wat- 
son, Special Projects, AASCU, One DuPont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202) 293-7070. 

• Re gional Hi g h Technolo gy Deliver y Sy stems For 
Adult Literac y, a report produced by the Houston In- 
dependent School District for the Texas Education 
Agency, is the result of an effort to develop a compre- 
hensive basic skills delivery system in Texas includ- 
ing the use of television, radio, and other technology. 
The report contains numerous practical steps for im- 
plementing technology into literacy programs. One 
of the best such studies available, this report may be 
of interest to other state and national planning 
groups. For a copy of the Executive Summary, con- 
tact Patricia Sturdivant, Deputy Superintendent 
for Technology, Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict. 3830 Richmond Avenue, Houston TX 77027. 

• Essential Characteristics of Effective Adult Liter- 
acy Pro g rams: A Review and Analysis of the 
Research by Miriam Balmuth examines the 
characteristics of effective literacy programs in the 
U.S. for adults 17 years or older who read below a 
fifth-grade level . The report is intended as a guide for 
ABE programs. A copy can be obtained by writing to 
Miriam Balmuth, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, 
Box 22, New York, NY 10021. 
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COLLEGES & LITERACY 

(cont'd, from p. 1) 

Why The Problem Looms So Large 

Just why so many adult Americans can't read or 
write to an adequate level of functioning has no sim- 
ple answer. The causes are complex and interrelated- 
the effects of discrimination and poverty, 
inadequately-trained teachers, poor schooling, in- 
tergenerational transfer of illiteracy from parent to 
child, and changing social requirements for literacy, 
to name some. A discussion of each of these causes is 
beyond the scope of this article, but the latter needs 
some elaboration here. 

Adult literacy cannot be thought of as a precisely-de- 
fined set of skills that remain constant over time. It 
was once defined as the ability to simply sign one's 
name. In the 1920's a Sth-grade reading level was con- 
sidered the minimum needed to function adequately. 
During World War II this rose to Sth-grade equiva- 
lency. Today most experts say it should be 
12th-grade. 



in a major study by researcher Larry Miku- 
lecky of Indiana University in 1980, it was 
found that 70 percent of the reading material 
found in a cross section of jobs is between 
9th-grade and 12th-grade difficulty, and 15 
percent is even higher. Material used in mili- 
tary jobs averages 10th-Uth grade in level of 
difficulty according to the study. And 12th- 
grade level is needed to read and understand 
the average newspaper. 



In 1975 the University of Texas Adult Performance 
Level Study (APL), funded by the U.S. Department 
of Education, rejected the use of school-grade com- 
pletion levels as the measure of literacy (it is not a 
meaningful measure) and developed instead specific 
competencies needed for a person to function (i.e. 
tasks to be performed in everyday living and work- 
ing), regardless of his or her level of academic 
achievement. The point was and is that literacy is not 
so much the ability to decode words and read textual 
material as it is to process the information contained 
therein, derive meaning from it, and apply it to spe- 
cific tasks that need doing in specific contexts. The 
1986 study by the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress of the skills levels of 21-25 year olds 
stresses the same point. 

The Community College Outreach 
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Community colleges are veterans in serving out-of- 
school adults who are not necesarily college bound. 
They are the second largest provider of basic skills in- 
struction in the nation, outranked only by federal 
Adult Basic Education programs operated through 
the public schools. In 1985. community colleges re- 
ceived 21 percent (about $40 million) of the total fed- 
eral and state outlay for ABE programs (with 61 
percent going to school-b&ied programs). 

In five states (Iowa. North Carolina. Oregon. Wis- 
consin, and Washington State), community colleges 
constitute the exclusive system for delivering basic 
skills to out-of-school adults. In seven states (Alaska. 
Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska. Nevada. Wyoming, and 
O ew Mexico), they are the predominant source of 
BE instruction, with school districts and other com- 
lunity groups playing a lesser role. In still other 
places, such as California, Florida, and Texas, the 



community colleges are responsible for a substantial 
portion of ABE. The programs of California and 
Florida alone serve some 1.1 million persons, or 
nearly 40 percent of the adults served by ABE 
nationwide. 

Some experts predict that in the next decade or so re- 
sponsibility for ABE will shift predominantly to com- 
munity colleges, and indeed changes in the language 
of the federal ABE Act a few years ago explicity 
sought to encourage this. There is a cogent logic in 
favor of such a shift. It is widely recognized that 
adults find it demeaning and embarrasing to attend 
schools for basic skills instruction for a number of rea- 
sons: schools are places designed for children; they 
bear unpleasant associations with past failure; and 
teachers accustomed to working with children aren't 
properly trained to meet the special educational and 
motivational needs of adults. Thus, school-based 
ABE programs are commonly viewed as counterpro- 
ductive environments for recruiting and retaining 
adult students. 

Providing literacy instruction for adults is totally con- 
sonant with the mission of community colleges. Their 
establishment after World War II. spurred by the 
great numbers of veterans attending college under 
theG.l. Bill, was for the purpose of expanding educa- 
tional opportunity. They were to open the doors to 
members of society who had previously been closed 
out: lower socio-economic groups, blacks, women, 
working adults, and commuting students. They were 
to integrate general and vocational education and. 
most important of all. serve local community needs. 
Today there is a public community college located 
within commuting distance of every American. A to- 
tal of 1,219 are threaded across the land. A character- 
istic of all of them is their close, organic tie to the life 
of the community. That tie is often reflected in fre- 
quent partnerships with other public and private 
groups in pursuit of a common goal. 

A typical joint effort links instruction in reading, 
writing, and English to job training. In Worchester. 
Massachusetts, for example, Quinsigamond Com- 
munity College, the Newton Buying Corporation (re- 
tail clothing), the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, and the Metro South/West Private 
Industry Council are engaged in a project that will 
enable 50 workers, primarily Spanish-speaking, to 
develop English proficiency. The college is develop- 
ing a special ESL job-related curriculum. It conducts 
classes at the company warehouse at shift change 
times, and is working with the union to develop a sys- 
tem of peer language coaches to support and encour- 
age their fellow workers. 

"The college displayed a real sensitivity in the way it 
went out to the employer and the union." says Sondra 
Stein of the Workplace Education Initiative, under 
whose aegis the program operates. "They really cus- 
tom tailored the whole thing to meet our needs/* The 
Initiative is funded by the Massachusetts Office of 
Training and Employment Policy and the State De- 
partment of Education. Its purpose is to help qualify 
workers for better jobs and to develop models which 
link basic skills groups, unions, businesses, 
and others. 

Community colleges also are frequently affiliated 
with the voluntary lie* -acy agencies, such as Literacy 
Volunteers of America (LVA) and Laubach Literacy 
A typical joint arrangement is one in which college 
personnel are instructed by LVA in how to train tu- 
tors, who in turn strengthen the college's basic educa- 
tion classes by working with students there 
on a one-to-one basts. Together the colleges and the 



voluntary agencies develop strategies for local re- i 
cruitment. choosing curricula, managing programs. . 
and the like. 

The historical commitment of community colleges to t 
the education of the total community has been under- i 
scored recently by action of two of the national pro- 
fessional organizations that represent them: 

The American Association of Community and Jun- 
ior Colleges, in its 1987 public policy agenda, for the 
first time specified literacy as a major focus of con- 
cern. It is planning special programs to help at-risk 
groups in the population. One aspect of that effort 
will be to help member colleges increase the number 
of adults earning high school diplomas, strengthen 
day care services to single parents while they are in 
class, and focus on the competencies needed by these 
students to succeed in small business. 

The League for innovation in Community Colleges, a 
national consortium of 19 of the largest urban-based 

community colleges in the U.S. and Canada, is stmi- j 

larly committed to the underprepared student. The j 

League is presently assessing the needs and services i 

for these students in their member colleges, with a fo- i 

cus on literacy in the workplace. Last September the j 

League's newly-formed Business and Industry Task i 

Force met with Senator Paul Simon of Illinois to dis- i 

cuss national needs in workplace literacy, out of 1 

which came a pledge by both to explore ways the i 
League can address the issu' 

Among the subjects being explored is the use of inter- 
active video courses in English-as-a-Second-Lan- 
guage. Dedicated to innovation and experi- 
mentation, the League has a five-year project with 11 
national computer companies to improve the appli- 
cation of computers to teaching and learning, includ- I 
ing basic skills instruction. A number of League j 
members have already developed outstanding pro- j 
grams using technology for basic skills instruction, t 
notably Central Piedmont Community College in j 
Charlotte (NC). Cuyahoga Community College in i 
Cleveland, and Miami-Dade Community College. 



College Work-Study j 

Some colleges and universities are being drawn into i 

basic skills provision through the federal College ! 

Work-Study Program, under which financially- ! 

needy students are paid to work part-time in order to i 

remain in school. In the literacy component of the i 

Program, students are trained to work as tutors and ( 

as supporting staff in community literacy programs, i 

In some cases they receive college credit for j 

their work. ! 

This project, an initiative of the U.S. Department of I 

Education, started in 1983-84 as a pilot with 18 insti- ; 

tutions taking part-ranging from community col- i 

leges to major universities. Funds totaling $340,000 1 

enabled more than 250 students to tutor and help in i 

other ways with the literacy work of schools, commu- • 

nit v organizations, literacy councils, and other such 1 
groups. Now in its third year, the project has nearly 

tripled in size to include 61 institutions. The level of i 

funding has nearly doubled. Eighty percent of all i 

Work-Study funding comes from the federal govern- ■ 
ment; 20 percent from the institutions themselves. 

The colleges like Work-Study because it is a source of i 

inexpensive labor for them, benefiting both the stu- t 

dents and the institutions. ! 

An independent evaluation of the Work-Study basic 
skills program after one year of operation concluded 
that it has great potential and is cost effective. It 
noted that more than 8,000 adults had benefited from 
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, the program and, further, that it provided an eruich- 
' ing work experience for the student tutors. The evalu- 
ation underscored that if the program is to be 
continued and expanded to additional sites, federal 
funds would have to be made available independently 
] of regular Work-Study monies so as not to draw stu- 
\ dents away from regular campus jobs on which the 

• colleges have come to depend. At this writing, how- 

• ever, the entire effort may be in peril. In the education 
> budget submitted to the Congress in January, the 

President requested zero funds and a rescission of all 
campus-based student aid programs for the coming 
: year. If the proposal is accepted by Congress, College 
j Work-Study is among the programs that will be 
j wiped out. 



; Promising Research Trends 




Hnn Stats Literacy Logo 



That attention to adult literacy in higher education is 
growing is also evident from basic and applied re- 
search activities developing on numerous college 
campuses around the pountry-at Harvard, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Carnegie-Mellon, Indiana 
University, Columbia University, North Carolina 
State, the University of Sown Carolina, Penn State, 
and elsewhere. Space permits only a few citations 
here but they are illustrative examples: 



, Harvard also is planning to offer a program in which 
practicing adult literacy teachers and interested un- 
O iduate and graduate students will be trained to 

C D | adult basic skills at zero to high-school levels. 

bJml&L lition « follow-up meetings are continuing with 
personnel of the literacy centers that were included in 



the study. "We need them to share with us what they 
know. As researchers, we need the feedback,** says 
BCEL advisor Jeanne Chall, who is director of the 
Harvard Reading Laboratory. "We are visualizing a 
center for research on adult literacy in the School of 
Education and have recommended that it be estab- 
lished," Dr. Chall added. 

University of Pennsylvania , The Literacy Research 
Center at the University of Pennsylvania was estab- 
lished in 1983. It is an interdisciplinary effort to study 
problems of literacy at every age level and across cul- 
tures. It aims to contribute to the professional and ac* 
ademic communities and to aid public policy 
development through bask and applied research. 

One major research project (supported by the Phila- 
delphia National Bank), is working to design and 
place in use learning assessment tools that are appro- 
priate to the diverse personal needs ai:d goals of indi- 
viduals attending literacy programs. "The emphasis 
is less on reading and writing as a set of technical 
skills," says Dr. Susan Lytic, project director, "than 
on literacy as a set of cultural and social practices that 
involve the use of print in different ways in different 
communities. " 

The Center is also sponsoring a working conference, 
Research From The inside Out, on May 9th. It will 
bring together practitioners and researchers from 
around the country to map out new directions in cur- 
rent research and explore areas for collaboration. 
Moreover, Sheldon Hackney, president of the Uni- 
versity, has a strong personal interest in adult liter- 
acy. A forum hosted by him last Call assembled 200 
representatives from business, higher education, and 
literacy organizations to link these groups so they can 
work together on the city's literacy problems. 

Penn State University . The Institute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy at Penn State was established in 1985. 
It is concerned exclusively with the literacy problems 
of adults. Most of its work centers on the advocacy 
and use of computers and other instructional tech- 
nology for teaching literacy. To this end, it engages in 
research and development, trains teachers, and pro- 
vides technical assistance to literacy programs. 

Among its current projects is one to develop com- 
puter courseware for teaching word recognition skills 
to low-literate adults, an effort undertaken for the 
State Department of Education. For the National In- 
stitute of Corrections, modules are being developed 
to train literate prison inmates to tutor non-literate 
inmatesinthe basic skills. (See p. 3, News In Brief, for 
other activities.) 

Boston University . In what is probably the first 
activity of its kind anywhere, Boston University 
recently called together more than 35 deans from 
two- and four-year public and private institutions to 
discuss the role of higher education in support of 
adult literacy in Massachusetts. One goal was to iden- 
tify what could be done by the various types of institu- 
tions to better serve different populations. Teacher 
training and certification was also an issue of top con- 
cern. The full agenda before the group will be taken 
up ir future meetings. 



Training Teachers To Teach 

The California legislature recently commissioned a 
study by James Johnson of the Far West Laboratory 
to examine the existing system of literacy provision in 
the state and to determine an appropriate role for 
postsecondary institutions. Among the study's rec- 
ommendations is that higher education focus its ef- 



forts on teacher training, not only teachers of adult 
education but elementary school teachers as well. "A 
critical dimension in dealing with the issue is preven- 
tion, treating the problem at its source-and *too 
many elementary school teachers simply don't know 
how to teach reading, 1 " the report said. 

As a profession, adult bask education has for so long 
been a marginal enterprise that most colleges and 
universities have offered very little by way of profes- 
sional teacher preparation. At the undergraduate 
level, where most teachers start, there is almost a to- 
tal absence of courses in adult bask education. At the 
graduate level, some 125 institutions now offer pro- 
grams in the general field of adult and continuing ed- 
ucation, about half including some bask education 
component. (Some of these, at San Francisco State 
University, University of Rhode Island, University of 
Arkansas, and University of Wisconsin, for example, 
are reported to use outstandingly innovative ap- 
proaches.) But it is still rare to find fully developed 
graduate programs leading to a master's 
degree or more. 

One barrier is that there is too little demand to justify 
offering such programs. In general, there isn't much 
incentive for students to major in the field because of 
its lack of status, the lack of competitive salaries, and 
the absence of career ladders and an institutional 
constituency. 

Is A New Field Taking Root? 

In the aggregate, these developments do seem to fore- 
shadow a new and lasting place for adult literacy in 
higher education. But are they pace-setting moves 
that other institutions will follow and that in the end 
will professionalize the field and build for it a re- 
spected niche in the educational structure? The an- 
swers are only now in the making, but many experts 
believe so. 

"We see a growing trend, 11 says Jeanne Chall. "More 
and more scholars and reading researchers are be- 
coming involved in adult literacy. There is more good 
serious work coming out, such as the NAEP report. 
One of the important things about this is that, as in all 
the sciences, it sets a pattern for the young people who 
look to the older workers in the field." Arlene 
Fingeret of North Carolina State University ob- 
serves: "Pm beginning to see people in higher educa- 
tion act as if they do have a role. Mostly in the past 
you would hear 'Yes, it's an important issue but it's 
got nothing to do with us. 1 Now they're acting as 
though it does." Boston University's Ruth Nickse 
adds: "There's a trend toward much more involve- 
ment in many areas-teacher training, technical as- 
sistance to local programs through networks, bask 
research into how adults learn to read, applied re- 
search and materials development, and the use 
of technology. 11 

BCEL advisor David Harman of Columbia Univer- 
sity cautions, however, that "there have always been 
conferences and odds and ends of research. The re- 
search is usually mapped out by funding agencies and 
usually involves the regional research labs rather 
than universities. It's all fragmented and uncoordi- 
nated . What we lack is a solid research base, but to do 
something at the university level requires funds and 
these are not perceptibly increasing. Some founda- 
tions have announced big grants, but in the main 
they're for service and that puts researchers in con- 
flict with those who want the money for running pro- 
grams. Yet their programs would be more effective if 
we i\\ knew more about how to make them that way. " 
On this, there is consensus through the field. ■ 



Harvard . At the request in 1986 of Harvard president 
Derek Bok and John Shattuck, Vice President for 
Government, Community, & Public Affairs, the 
Harvard Reading Laboratory initiated a study of lo- 
cal literacy activities in Cambridge and Boston. Its 
purpose was to learn what they are doing, what in 
their programs need improvement, and what Har- 
vard might do to help. 

'The issue of adult literacy is a very important one in 
the greater Boston area and in the state, 11 says John 
Shattuck. "Governor Dukakis has made it a major 
focus of his new administration. Along with other 
programs, he's announced plans to set up a Citizens 
Literacy Corps. He has asked Mr. Bok to serve as its 
co-chair and we'll be working with the state to struc- 
ture it. The study was a first step toward informing 
ourselves and others about adult literacy centers in 
and around Boston.' 1 [Note: The Citizens Literacy 
Corps is one element in a new Massachusetts State 
Board of Education policy which seeks to develop a 
comprehensive system within five years for delivery 
of adult basic skills services so that everyone in the 
Commonwealth who wants to become literate 
can do so. | 
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CONNECTIONS 




Potmtlai 



The companies and foundations listed below 
have either adopted'adult literacy as an area 
of grant interest or told BCEL they will con- 
sider proposals from the literacy field within 
the guidelines given. Geographical limits 
should be strictly observed. 



AmeriTrust will consider requests for local 
literacy projects in IN and OH. Funding deci- 
sions are made quarterly. For application de- 
tails write to John Housand, Executive Vice 
President, First Indiana Bank Corporation, 
PO Box 460, Elkhart, IN 46515; or Bruce 
Akers, Vice President of Corporate Contri- 
butions, AmeriTrust Corporation, 900 Eu- 
clid Avenue, Cleveland, OH 44115. 



Mott is interested in innovative national, 
state, and local projects dealing with the ba- 
sic skills |Xoblems of at-risk youth. For appli- 
cation guidelines contact Jon Blyth, Program 
Officer, Mott Foundation, Mott Foundation 
Building, Flint, MI 48502 (313) 238-5651. 

Eaton will consider requests from literacy 
groups located in its 60 operating commu- 
nities nationwide if Eaton employees are 
involved. Those receiving United Way fund- 
ing are not eligible. Contact the local com- 
pany manager or the involved employee 

for details. 

Fly's Pnij Cowpoy FouwfartkM 

The Foundation will consider proposals from 
national, state, or local literacy groups lo- 
cated in CT, MA, NY, and PA, states in 
which Fay's has stores. Community-service 
projects are preferred. Send proposals to 
Gillian McAuliffe, President, Fay's Drug 
Company Foundation, 7245 Henry Clay 
Boulevard, Liverpool, NY 13088. 



Atlsstic RKdrfitM FtVMtetini 

The Foundation will consider requests from 

nonprofit literacy groups serving youth and 
i adults in 6 metropolitan areas: Anchorage, 
j Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, and 
! Philadelphia. Send letter of inquiry to the 

Manager of Public Affairs of the Atlantic 

Richfield Company in each city. 



mat wwon miponiuon 



First Union will consider proposals from lit- 
eracy groups serving youth and adults in NC, 
SC, GA, and FL. Organizations based in 
communities where the company has facili- 
ties should send a letter of inquiry to the City 
Executive of the local First Union operation. 
Statewide literacy groups should send a letter 



of inquiry to the Chief Executive Officer of 
the state headquarters in Charlotte, Green- 
ville, Atlanta, or Jacksonville. Requests 
must be in by September 1 for funding 
in 1988. 

jjjtjgj Ttajjjt Cotp./Mtwt jfcwg Mills 

Company plants operate in over 20 locales in 
the South. Each plant has a small community 
contributions program and will consider re- 
quests from local nonprofit literacy groups. 
Contact the local plant manager for details. 

Within its higher education grants program, 
the company will consider requests from lit- 
eracy groups serving CT. Applicants must 
have a 501(c)(3) status, a track record of 
community service, financial stability, and, 
if possible, other private-sector support. 
Funding is limited to specific projects. Send 
a letter briefly outlining the proposed project 
to Evelyn Skelly, Staff Manager, Corporate 
Contributions, SNET, 227 Church Street, 
New Haven, CT 06506. 

TTwPnidtntialFoMwdtBia 

Literacy is a priority of the Foundation. 
Requests will be considered from local com- 
munity-service groups in Los Angeles, Jack- 
sonville (FL), Ft. Washington (PA), 
Minneapolis, and from providers in the state 
of NJ. Send a letter of inquiry to Donald Tre- 
Ioar, Prudential Foundation, Prudential 
Plaza, Newark, NJ 07101. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

IBM 

In Philadelphia. IBM is proving that private 
business, government, and education can 
work togetner constructively on the illiteracy 
problem. Using computer-based instruction. 
IBM has joined the Mayor's Commission on 
Literacy to teach adults basic reading, writ- 
ing, and math skills at three local sites. 

IBM has donated 140 personal computers 
and software worth over $300,000. Forty 
computers will go to projects run by the Cen- 
ter for Literacy, the Lutheran Settlement 
House Women's Program, and a proposed 
Center City Learning Center, and the addi- 
tional 100 will go to the Mayor's Commission 
q "yr distribution to other agencies involved in 
p B[ (^"teracy training. IBM will also set up its own 
umm i mfr m ij . * i-house tutoring center using employee vol- 
unteers. The effort will focus orimarilv on 



adults who read between fifth- and eighth- 
grade level to prepare them for high school 
diplomas, entrance into specific job training 
programs, or actual jobs. 

For more information contact Cynthia Stevens. 
IBM, 7 Perm Center, Philadelphia, PA 19103 (215) 
864-2124. 

GANNETT FOUNDATION 

In February, the Gannett Foundation in coop- 
eration with USA Today, awarded $1.25 mil- 
lion in the first round of its 2-year, $2.25 mil- 
lion competition to help advance statewide 
planning and literacy servicer. Thirteen 
grantees were selected from among 75 appli- 
cants. Selections were made with input from 
an 18-member national advisory board. All 
winning projects aim to establish lasting 
mechanisms for providing literacy services, a 
basic Gannett criteria. Some are planning 
special efforts focused on bilingual educa- 
tion, basic skills for rural groups and the 
learning-disabled, and overcoming social 
and economic barriers for adults needing 
lielD. The winners are! Star* Rnarri nf li- 



gation in Illinois ( $ lOO.OuO); Indiana Adult 
Literacy Coalition ($91,000): Maine State 
Literacy Coalition ($99,000); Literacy 
Volunteers of Massachusetts ($100,000); 
Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign 
($100,000); Nevada State Library and Ar- 
chives ($99,000); Oregon Literacy, Inc. 
($91,000); Pennsylvania State University 
($100,000); Department of Education in 
Puerto Rico ($100,000); Department of El- 
ementary and Secondary Education in 
Rhode Island ($82,000); the Tennessee 
Community Education Association 
($100,000); University of Texas at Austin 
($100,000); and Washington Literacy in 
Seattle ($88,000). The second-round com- 
petition will be announced later this year. 
Gannett had high praise for the quality, time- 
liness, and range of proposals received in the 
first round and hopes the non-winning appli- 
cations will draw the attention and support of 
other funding groups interested in state plan- 
ning for literacy. 

For more information contact Ms. Christy Bulkeley, 
Vice President, Gannett Foundation, Lincoln Tower, 
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COX NEWSPAPERS 

In April I986 at the annual convention of 
newspaper publishers. Jonathan Kozol spoke 
about illiteracy in America and what role 
newspapers could play in combating it. Fol- 
lowing that speech, the Cox newspaper chain 
invited Kozol to write a full report on the is- 
sue with detailed recommendations to the in- 
dustry. Theresultof hiseffort, Where Stands 
the Republic? Illiteracy: A Warning and A 
Challenge to the Nation's Press, is one of 
the most eloquent and useful statements thus 
far on how the newspaper industry can re- 
spond to this critical problem. 

The publication is available at no cost from Linda 
Stewart, Cox Newspapers, PO Box 105720, Atlanta. 
GA 30348 (404) 843-5123. 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND ASSISTANCE 



American Express last year made grants ranging from $500 to 
, $20,000 to 7 adult literacy programs around the country. The 
. grants were made as part of Project Hometown America which 
: awarded over $3 million to 205 community-service proiects 

nationally. 

The Carroll County Times offers a free month's subscription 
to any student who successfully completes the tutorial program 
of the Literacy Council of Carroll County (M0). The newspaper 
also provides subscriptions at a discount to tutors who use the 
paper as teaching material. 

The Chicago Bears, Bulls, Sting, and White Sox profes- 
sional sports groups had team members participating as models 
m an October All Star Fashion Show for Literacy."" Proceeds 
from the event went to Literacy Volunteers of Chicago and the 
Literacy Council of Chicago. Team members also recorded liter- 
acy public service announcements for play throughout Illinois. 
And during Septembers Literacy Weekend, professional and 
college teams broadcast PSA's over their public address systems 
and on their scoreboards. 

Chicago Tribune Charities has raised $140,000 in six benefit 
concerts given by Bill Cosby in September. These funds will be 
distributed by the foundation to Chicago-area literacy programs. 

The Hearst Foundation has awarded a grant to Literacy Volun- 
teers of America to establish a Soulheast regional office in At- 
lanta. Several local businesses helped the Tullahoma (TN) City 
Schools get its volunteer literacy program oil the ground in De- 
cember K-Mart donated small gifts for the program s tutors, 
and McDonald's furnished lunch for tutors al a training ses- 
sion A Kroger store inserted promotional flyers in customers 
snoppmg bags, and a Walmart store opened its vestibule to 
program volunteers who distributed Myers to customers 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal helped with the printing 
costs of the 1986 national conference of Laubach Literacy Action 

The Mountain and Plains Booksellers Association held a 
banquet in September to raise funds for two Colorado 
literacy programs 

O n ol luka (MS) has offered a 30% discount to all tutors 
F RI (^"ents working with the Tishomingo County Literacy Pro- 
bmm^!^ * luka Printing Company has been providing free 
prmnng services to the program. 



ANPA/AARP 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation (ANPA) Foundation and the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons (AARP) 
have produced a newspaper advertisement 
and poster urg'ng older Americans to combat 
illiteracy by volunteering their time and tal- 
ents to help younger people. The ad will be 
sent to 1,400 ANPA newspapers and will be 
directed to AARP's 24 million members as 
well as other older people. There are many 
ways retired people can help-volunteering 
for tutoring, publicity work, office assis- 
tance, organizing, managing, and fundrais- 
ing are just a few examples. 

For further information, contact Literacy Coordina- 
tor Carolyn Ebcl Chandler, ANPA Foundation, (703) 



The Press Telegram in Long Beach (CA) has introduced its 
Newspapers in Education program into a remedial program be- 
ing conducted for U.S. Navy personnel while they are stationed 
on board ship. This Navy Afloat Functional Skills Program oper- 
ates in conjunction with the City Colleges of Chicago. 

The Prudential Foundation is among the recent contributors 
to Project Read in Newark (NJ). 

The Rotary Club of Summerville (SC) made a recent grant to 
the Trident Literacy Association for the purchase of manuals for 
new tutors. 

The Ashland Oil Foundation has contributed $10,000 to the 
newly-established Virginia Adult Literacy Education Fund. This 
donation is earmarked primarily for the purchase of additional 
instructional materials for the state's "GEO on TV" program. 



PLANNING AND AWARENESS 



Adolph Coots Brewery was represented in a recent PLUS 
meeting in Oenver by an employee who spoke ol his past life as 
an illiterate and the personal benefits he has gained from his 
participation in a local literacy program. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors has formed a 
Newspaper Literacy Committee to develop ways lor newspapers 
to promote adult literacy and improvements in public education. 
The Philadelphia Publishers Group has set up a similar 
committee to promote involvement of area publishers. 

Berkshire County Savings Bank covered the costs of print- 
ing 10.000 awarenessbookmarks distributed to religious organi- 
zations by the Literacy Volunteers of Berkshire County (MA). 

CIGNA Corporation employees appear on a PLUS television 
PSA. in which they describe what they have accomplished in 
their roles as volunteer tutors. 

Honeywell. Arizona State University, and FIPSE co-sponsored 
a March symposium on literacy in the workplace tor managers 
and trainers from 50 companiesaround the state. Honeywell cur- 
rently offers an ESL program to employees and is planning to 
introduce a basic literacy program as well. Digital Equipment 
Corporation was also represented on the symposium coordi- 
nating committee. 

IBM has donated $750 to the Ohio Literacy Network to help 
cover the costs of its statewide conference in June. The company 
has also provided meeting space for the conference planning 
committee. 

New England Business ran a story on workplace I iteracy in an 
issue of its magazine in February. The story focused on efforts in 
Massachusetts to upgrade employee basic skills. 



648-1251. Single copies of the potter snd ad arc avail- 
able at no charge from: Literacy Poster, AARP Ful- 
fillment, 1909 K Street, NW, Washington, DC 20049. 



OUcf Americans ■ ■ ■ 
Help Someone Start m 
Ntw Chapter in Ufe. 
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Northern Trust Company hosted a March meeting of the Illi- 
nois Literacy Council at its Chicago headquarters. Company ta- 
cilities are also used for tutoring activities carried out by 
employee volunteers. 

Pizza Hut donated $1,000 for literacy-awareness balloons and 
flyers distributed as part of the PLUS campaign in Hawaii. 

SeaFirst, Boeing Company, Weyerkaeusar, and 
Burlington Northern have made financial contributions to the 
PLUS campaign in Washington Stale. These funds are support- 
ing a statewide hotline and the work of a tutor coordinator. 

Siemens, Sell South, Bell Atlantic, Apple Computer, 
and Reader's Digest have made financial contributions to the 
Congressional Institute for the Future, to support the Institute's 
efforts to develop literacy-policy options at the federal level. 

State-Times and Morning Advocate of Baton Rouge (LA) 
has instituted a Newspaper Literacy Initiative through which the 
newspaper has compiled and distributed a literacy services di- 
rectory for the area. The paper is also running a half-oage weekly 
feature presenti ng current issues tn a format usable Oy new adult 
readers. The Decatur (it) Herald and Review ts running a 
similar new-readers section on a monthly basis. 

Telephone Pioneers has con! )uted $1,000 and volunteer 
time to help organize a statewide PLUS conference in Oregon. 
Pacific Power & Light, Pacific Northwest Bell, IBM, and 
the Portland Oregonian are represented on the PLUS lask 
Force. 



EMPLOYEE 8 ASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 



Aqualon Company and Allied-Signal, Inc. provide reme- 
dial basic skills instruction to employees in their Hopewell (VA) 
plants. The Allied-Signal program was begun in 1975, and since 
then about 40 employees have completed the program. 

Black & Decker has. through its Re-employment Assistance 
Program, referred two employees to the Literacy Council of Car- 
roll County (MO) for tutorial help 

General Motors employees are participating in a high-school- 
equivalency program at the company "s Baltimore plant. GM and 
UAW operate the program in collaboration with nearby Oundalk 
Community College. Eight hundred employees at GM's Roches- 
ter Products plant (NY) have signed up for a remedial basic skills 
program being run by the company in collaboration with the local 
state Adult Basic Education office. 

Smith Services, Inc. has established a remedial program for 
more than 40 company employees and members of their families 
at tls facility in Bluef ield (WV). instruction is provided by staff of 
the Mercer County vocational-Technical Center. 
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NOTE TO OUR READERS: 

BCEL provides a basic subscription to this 
newsletter and other of its publications as 
a no-cost service to the business and liter- 
acy communities. We do this to ensure that 
all who find the materials useful will have 
easy access to them regardless of their fi- 
nancial circumstances. As a publicly-sup- 
ported charity, however, our work 
depends heavily on outside grants and 
contributions. More than 50 companies 
are currently among BCEL's backers and 
we are working constantly to build that 
number. We would also welcome individ- 
! ual donations from any of our readers who 
i might wish to help assure and advance our 
i work. BCEL is a 501(c)(3) organization 
| and all donations are tax-exempt. 



JOB-RELATED SKILLS 

BCEL is preparing for the business commu- 
nity a technical assistance bulletin titled 
"Developing A Basic Skills Program For 
Your Employees." We expect the bulletin to 
be ready for distribution by June. It will in- 
clude Principles To Guide Your Effort, De- 
veloping and Administering A Program, Tips 
For Program Success, Special Issues 
to Consider, and Reading Materia! and 
Useful Contacts. 

Meantime, we are hearing with increasing ur- 
gency from businesses needing help now, so 
we thought it might be useful to provide, 
from one section of the bulletin, some of the 



key principles that companies will be urged 
to keep in mind in setting up job-related skills 
programs: 

• Teach basic skills using the content of 
specific jobs. 

t Teach reading strategies appropriate to 
workplace needs. Employees need to read to 
accomplish specific tasks, make judgments, 
and solve problems. 

• Build on the employee's prior knowledge 
of a job content area to teach new con- 
cepts. 

• Customize the curriculum to suit the 
needs of your company and the specific 
jobs that must be done. 

• Use materials actually used on the job 
for instruction. This helps employees un- 
derstand what the job consists of and what 
job performance requirements are. 

• State learning objectives cleariy and 
explicitly as they relate to skills needed for 
specific jobs. Goals that use non-job 
criteria, such u reading grade level, are not 
relevant and their value won't be apparent to 
the employee. 

• Publicize your program in a way that 
does not make your employees feel embar- 
rassed or fear the loss of their jobs. 



BCEL Professional Advisors 



Note: For details on publications available 
from BCEL, and instructions on how to order 
them, see p. 8 of the January 1987 issue of the 
Newsletter. 
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Illiteracy in the workplace, one aspect of the 
overall adult illiteracy problem, is quickly 
becoming a main focus of national attention. 
Businesses are seeing increasingly that many 
of their employees have Door basic skills and 
that there is a direct link between this educa- 
tional deficiency and on-the-job functioning. 
Many have set up programs to address this 
problem. Others are trying to do so now and 
have been asking for advice on how to start. 

BCEL has just published JOB-RELATED 
BASIC SKILLS: A Guide For Planners Of 
Employee Programs. This 46-page technical 
assistance guide provides information of im- 
mediate practical use to employers large and 
small It is a step-by-step guide to planning 
and implementing an effective job-related 
employee basic skills program. While mainly 
for businesses, it should be equally helpful to 
public-sector employers which have or want 
to develop such programs. Literacy profes- 
sionals may also find it a useful tool. A brief 
overview of the guide is given below. 

General Principles To Guide Your Effort 

Part 1 discusses the vital importance of un- 
derstanding CONTEXT in defining literacy 
and basic skills needs as they relate to spe- 
cific jobs in specific company settings. It dis- 
cusses the changing social and workplace 
requirements for literacy, and previews, on 
the basis of accumulated research and experi- 
ence, some of the key ingredients for design- 
ing a successful program, in the first of 14 
cases presented throughout the guide to illus- 
trate key points, the elements of a model ur- 
ban retraining program for waste-water 
treatment workers are given. 



Developing And Operating A Program 

Part 2 of the guide lays out and treats in detail 
1 2 basic steps to take to decide on the purpose 
and content of a job-related basic skills pro- 
gram, implement it. and assure that it will 
achieve the desired results. The reasons for 
taking each step are also explained. 

• Assessing Company Resources & Needs. 

The goals of assessment are to make sure the 
company needs the program, has identified 
the internal resources required to support it. 
and makes decisions appropriate to its cir- 
cumstances and overall production or service 
goals. Among the many questions to ask are: 
What goals/standards of the company are not 
now being met? What skills are/will be re- 
quired to perform particular jobs? What de- 
partments in the company will have to be 
involved in an employee basic skills pro- 
gram? Job analysis is an integral part of the 
internal needs assessment . It involves estab- 
lishing the minimum basic skills competen- 
cies needed in each job or group of jobs in the 
company. Programs at the Onan Corporation 
in Minnesota and Polaroid Corporation in 
Massachusetts are offered as illustrative 
cases. 

• Creating A Planning Team. The best 
planning results are likely to come from a 
representative company-wide team, usually 
including training and/or human resource 
personnel, department heads, plant man- 
agers, and union officials. Top management 
need not be actively involved in the team's 
work, but their strong and visible support 
should be evident at the outset. 

• Collaboration. Most companies do not 
have the internal resources to directly de- 
velop and run their own program. They usu- 
ally will need to contract with an outside 

(cont'd, on p. 4) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman, McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
President. BCEL 

We are particularly pleased, in the feature ar- 
ticle of this issue, to announce and briefly 
summarize our new guide giving step-by- 
step information on how to plan and set up a 
job-related employee basic skills program so 
as to advance company goals. It is one an- 
swer, but hopefully a key one, to the many 
requests BCEL has received this past year 
from companies and educational technical 
assistance groups to provide help in meeting 
basic skills deficiencies in the workplace. 

Our BCEL staff has worked hard on prepara- 
tion of the guide for nearly a year now, taking 
important research findings into account and 
visiting and talking with more than 80 com- 
panies, education organizations, and state 
and national business groups. Although it 
represents only a first step in enabling an em- 
ployer to get started in the important area of 
workplace literacy, we are proud of the thor- 
oughness of this publication and believe em- 
ployers, large and small, can really benefit 
from it in their efforts to develop good basic 
skills teaching programs. 

A company's own internal requirements un- 
derstandably merit first priority. But it is also 
very important that we remember that work- 
place literacy is just one aspect of the overall 
national adult illiteracy challenge. There still 
are thousands of ! itcracy-providing groups all 
around this country in need of help from the 
business community, a need made even more 
urgent as a result of the greatly increased me- 
dia attention to adult illiteracy these past two 
years. And ABC's and PBS's PLUS Cam- 
paign is the outstanding example. The pro- 
vider groups are having considerable trouble 
in keeping up through their current resources 
with the new demand level for services that 
has already been generated, and that con- 
tinues on the upswing. They need substantial 
help from both public and private-sector 
sources. Thus, we sincerely hope that even as 
the business community turns inward to the 
needs of its own workforce, it will remain 
open to providing grants and in-kind assis- 
tance in support of essential literacy services 
in the larger community beyond the worksite. 
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American Ticket 



KCET in Los Angeles is field-testing the 
pilot of American Ticket, its 26 half-hour se- 
ries aiming to motivate school dropouts, lim- 
ited-English-speaking adults, and others 
with poor basic skills to seek help. The series 
is one of the most significant and potentially 
promising developments in the adult literacy 
field. Its impact could be quite dramatic. 

The series is set in a busy American sign fac- 
tory. The props- marked No Trespassing, 
Danger, and For Sale-are used as tools for 
developing word recognition. The show's 
multi-ethnic cast of characters will become 
just as familiar to viewers as those on any hit 
sitcom. Howard Hesseman, from the TV se- 
ries WKRP in Cincinnati and Head of the 
| Class, plays the night watchman. He opens 
and closes the show, interacts with the char- 
acters, and talks about the problem of illiter- 
acy. In addition to the continuing drama of 
the characters, real-life success stories are in- 
terwoven with a hotline number to call for 
help. Messages are interspersed by such ce- 
lebrities as Pat Morita and Charlotte Rae. 
KCET is planning extensive publicity and 
community outreach programs as well. The 
station will produce learning guides for 
teachers and students and video and audio 
i cassettes for use at home, school, and at 
j work. Studies :,how that adults in need of En- 
: glish instruction often watch Sesame Street 
and Electric Company. The series is pat- 
terned somewhat after those programs. 

Major funding is still needed to produce the 
programs. The Michael J. Connell Founda- 
tion has pledged S750.0OO contingent on the 
project raising the total budget of S6 million. 
" For more information contact Bonnie Oliver, 
KCET. 4401 Sunset Boulevard. Los 
Angeles. CA 9(X)27 (21 3) 667-9497. 

National Center Launches Literacy Effort 

The Center for Remediation Design in Wash- 
ington. D.C. has launched a program to build 
local partnerships among government offi- 
cials, business leaders, and employment and 
training professionals. The Center's overall 
mission is to assist job training officials to 
find ways to improve the basic skills defi- 
ciencies of at-risk youth. The Center is sup- 
ported jointly by the U.S. Conference of 
: Mayors, the National Alliance of Business, 
^ e National Association of Private Industry 
C I\IC wuncils. The National Job Training Partner- 
hi MiMMi jjp^ | nc ^ aru ] the National Association of 



Counties. Together, these groups represent 
local employment and training systems 
throughout the country. The Center recently 
released a report titled Basic Skills and Em- 
ployment and Training Programs: A Mono- 
graph for Elected Officials and Private 
Industry Councils. Among the Center's ma- 
jor goals during the next year are to conduct 
three national training institutes to link prac- 
tical work experience with basic skills train- 
ing. It also will work with six demonstration 
sites to plan and operate remedial education 
programs. For more information contact Lori 
Strumpf, Center for Remediation Design. 
810 1 8th Street. NW. Suite 705. Washington, 
DC 20006(202)783-8395. 



• Senate Bill 2835 would establish urograms 
for limited-English-speaking aduhs. Known 
as the English Proficiency Act. the bill was 
introduced by the 99th Congress and reacti- 
vated this year. In addition to supporting Eng- 
lish language and literacy programs, the bill 
would establish a national clearinghouse to 
compile information on literacy curriculum 
and resources for limited- English speakers. 
The bill would appropriate $50 million a year 
for I988, I989,and 1990. 



Legislative Update 



Five new literacy bills were introduced ear- 
lier this year by members of the l(K)th Con- 
gress. They are in various stages of 
committee review. 

• Rep. Pat Williams introduced the Adult Ed- 
ucation Amendments of 1987. The biil would 
increase funding for ABE to $200 million in 
fiscal 1 988 and similar sums each year there- 
after. Oneof the bill's provisions would allow 
states to use part of their funds for private- 
sector adult edu :ion programs to improve 
employee produe 'ity. 

• Sen. Albert Gore, Jr. has introduced Senate 
Bill 1073. called the Readfare Act. The bill 
would establish an Adult Education Literacy 
Training program under the Adult Education 
Act. initially authorized at S50 million annu- 
ally. As a condition of eligibility for public 
assistance, families with dependent children 
and food stamp recipients would be required 
to be tested for basic skills and enroll in liter- 
acy programs if necessary. 

• Senate Bill 904 would amend the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act to establish a Literacy 
Training Program for unemployed, underem- 
ployed, and displaced workers. Currently, 
persons at the lowest skills levels are poorly 
served by the JTPA program because of im- 
mediate job placement requirements. Tne 
program would be carried out with grants and 
contracts to postsecondary institutions. 

• Sen. Ted Kennedy introduced Senate Bill 
I016 to create the Literacy Corps Assistance 
Act of 1 98 7. It would provide funding to 
higher education institutions to train college 
students as tutors in literacy programs and 
give them college credit for their work. The 
literacy corps program would be developed 
in cooperation with public community agen- 
cies. The bill proposes $9. 2 million for Fiscal 
I988 and $18. 3 million for fiscal 1989. 



Update on t " 

Round 2 of the National PLUS Campaign 
will begin this month. Among the main 
events planned are the following: 

• On July 4, ABC-TV will present -'ABC's 
Star-Spangled Celebration: Literacy and Lib- 
erty." a three-hour prime-time show hosted 
by Oprah Winfrey. 

• On September 13, ABC will present 
"Bluffing It," a TV movie with Dennis 
Weaver playing an illiterate plant foreman. 

• On September 16. the eve of Constitution 
Day. ABC News will air a three-hour prime- 
time special, ** The Blessings of Liberty," an- 
chored by Peter Jennings and Ted Koppel. 
The program will examine the unfinished 
agenda of illiteracy. 

• On October 21 , a major PBS documentary 
on illiteracy in the workplace will be broad- 
cast. That morning Barbara Bush will host a 
national "PLUS Business Breakfast" for key 
government and business leaders in Wash- 
ington, D.C. while, at the same time, many 
local PBS stations will host their own PLUS 
Business Breakfast shows. 

In the States 

• Massachusetts Governor Dukakis has es- 
tablished a Governor's Literacy Initiative 
which will focus on workplace literacy, vo- 
lunteerism, and use of technology. 

• The Minnesota Adult Reading Campaign 
submitted a five-year plan to Governor Per- 
pich in April. The plan calls for an increase in 
public and private literacy funding from 
$13.4 million to $40.8 million annually. In 
May. the state legislature approved a 103 per- 
cent increase in state funding for adult basic 
education. A new provision will allow 
$200,000 of state funds to be granted to pri- 
vate non-profit organizations previously in- 
eligible for ABE funds. 

• Oregon's PLUS Task Force held a May 
conference lor the state's business leaders ti- 
tled "The Bottom Line: Literacy in the Work- 
place." The conference had extensive 
newspaper and radio coverage, and within a 
week, twenty-six companies had contacted 
the Task Force for more information. 
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• Three new publications are available from the Na- 
tional Council on the Agi-!$: Organizing a Literacy 
Program for Older Adv*>:. > $9.95): Tutoring Older 
Adults in Literacy Progra*.., ($4.95); and Update on 
Healthy Aging ($6.95). They can be ordered singly or 
as a set for $19.95 from The Literacy Education for 

\ the Elderlv Project. NCOA, 600 Maryland Avenue. 
SW, Washington. DC 20024 (202) 479-1200. 

• Reading for Life , by Virginia French Allen, is a first 
book for adult beginning readers and tutors. The 
book teaches phonics, the alphabet, sentence forma- 
tion, and other basics. It also teaches the tutor what is 
involved in learning to read. It is available for $16.50 
from Spring institute for International Studies. 4891 
Independence Street. Suite 100. Wheat Ridge. CO 
80033(303)431-4003. 

• Teach Someone to Read: A Ste p-bv -Ste p Guide for 
Literac y Tutors , by Nadine Rosenthal, is designed to 
give new tutors techniques for reading and writing to 
adolescents and adults. It uses a comprehension- 
based approach that stresses critical and analytic 
skills and comes with a separate Diagnostic Test 
Booklet. It can be ordered for $12.95 from David S. 
Lake Publishers, 19 Davis Drive, Belmont. C A 94002 
(415)592-7810. 

t • News pap ers Meet the Challen ge complements the 
| American Newspaper Publishers Association slide/ 
| video media show. The handbook and the media 
t show urge newspaper involvement in adult literacy 

■ and suggest specific forms of involvement. A free 
J copy can be requested from Carolyn Ebel Chandler. 
I AN PA Foundation. Box 17407. Dulles Airport, 

Washington. DC 20041 (703)648-1000. 

• The Kee p it Sim p le (K*I*S) Kit by Kitty Knight is 
designed for adults who want to either improve their 
basic skills or tuto> nonreaders. It contains an in- 

| structors manual. 13 books of stories and exercises. 
I four cassettes teaching reading, writing, and spelling, 
1 and instructions on filling in forms and writing let- 

■ ters. It is available from Hale & Ironmonger. GPO 
i Box 2552. Svdnev. NSW Australia 20011. 



CORRECTIONS: 

I •April 1987 Issue, o 3. Tools ot me Traoe COMPRlS INC aavises 
| that iheir Amer ican address ana phone number are. 1 Faneuii Hall Marker 
; P'tte Bosion MA 02109 f6l 7) 742-7135 

! •April 1987 Issue, p lco\ 2 What Oiher Com p anies Are Pom p, Tre 
i Aihfand Oil Foundaiion entry should have read ' has contributed $10,000 
Q jwiy -established West Virqima Adult Literacy Education Fund 

iry 1987 Issue, p 3.coi 2 Tools ot me Trade Tne 800 number 
m r ALS Audio Lanquaqe Studies is in Canada and does not operate 
m me U S The U S number is 800-843-8056 



Illiteracy among black American adults is 
three times as high as among white adults. 
This has led to the formation by prominent 
groups within the black community of the 
Assault on Illiteracy Program (AOIP). a self- 
help initiative to combat illiteracy among 
black. Hispanic, and oiher disadvantaged 
populations. Organized in 1980. AOIP has 
grown into a national network of 120 black- 
oriented newspapers and 90 black-led mem- 
bership organizations, many with hundreds 
of chapters in cities across the country. 

AOIP's third annual conference, held in 
Washington, D.C. in February, was attended 
by 400 persons representing constituent orga- 
nizations-including such groups as the Na- 
tional Black Leadership Roundtable, 
American League of Financial Institutions. 
A.E.A.O.N. Mystic Shrine (Shriners). Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, National Pan Hellenic 
Council, National Council of Negro Women, 
National Baptist Convention USA, Associa- 
tion of Black Sociologists, National Coali- 
tion of Title 1/Chapter I Parents, National 
Council of Black Mayors, National Associa- 
tion of University Women. National Council 
for Black Family & Child Development, and 
National Sorority Phi Delta Kappa. 
Also in attendance were representatives of 
major corporations supportive of AOIP 
efforts, among them Avon. ABC, Sears 
Roebuck, J.C. Penney. K Mart. Amoco, 
IBM. Coca Cola, R.J.' Reynolds. Nabisco. 
Philip Morris, Brown & Williamson To- 
bacco, Chrysler, GM. and the Ford Mo- 
tor Company. 
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Business A Community Leaders 
A01P 3rd Annual Conlerence 

Unique Approach. AOIP's approach to lit- 
eracy education is unique and potentially 
powerful. To begin with, it has chosen as its 
mission what may be the toughest challenge 
in the field: to reach people who don't care 
about literacy because they don't see that it 
can make much difference in their lives. The 
target clientele are persons so defeated by 
multiple afflictions of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, bad housing, racial or ethnic discrimi- 



nation, and broken families, that they have no 
will left to learn . AOIP believes that the sense 
of worthlessness and despair that grows from 
these severely-deprived environmental con- 
ditions is a root cause of illiteracy-and that 
this cannot be separated from the race-related 
realities that create such conditions. Without 
addressing these issues, AOIP contends, ef- 
forts to educate and uplift are futile. 

AOIP therefore has two major priorities: One 
is the production of motivational and instruc- 
tional materials that lead users to look toward 
a better life and that instill pride, a sense of 
self-worth, and a can-do attitude. "If there is 
no dinner on the table and what you see are 
burned-out stores and houses, you question 
your future," says Ozelle Sutton, AOIP presi- 
dent. "So our emphasis is on building a sense 
of heritage, security, and new possibilities." 

Teaching/Learning Materials. AOIP mate- 
rials are intended for use at home, in and out 
of schools, in welfare centers, public housing 
projects, churches, drug rehabilitation cen- 
ters, halfway houses, penal institutions, adult 
education centers, and college and commu- 
nity-based remedial programs. 

Among its major products is The Missing 
Link, an eighty-page manual designed to 
train school teachers and volunteer tutors 
how to inspire people to seek out learning. 
"The schools can't do it alone. We urge 
AOIP folks to wrap their arms around the 
schools and give them the support they need 
for motivating kids." 

The manual was authored by Carrie Haynes, 
former principal of the Grape Street Elemen- 
tary School in the Watts section of Los 
Angeles. Her ego-strengthening approach 
advanced the school from having nearly the 
lowest reading scores in the city to having 
nearly all its 1.100 pupils reading at grade 
level. Eight thousand copies of The Missing 
Link has so far been distributed to school sys- 
tems and affiliated AOIP groups. 

Another major item in AOIP's publishing 
repertory is The Advancer, an eight-page 
weekly tabloid inserted in black-oriented 
community newspapers. (This parallels the 
use of the "white-oriented" major newspa- 
pers routinely employed as curriculum fare in 
school classrooms, but which generally con- 
tain little to help the self-esteem of ghetto 
residents.) 

The Advancer contains current news, pro- 
files of role models, pieces on black or His- 
panic heritage, on health, science, civics, 
and puzzles and comic strips-all written at 
about a fourth-grade level-plus a tutor's 

(cont'd, on p. 4) 
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(cont'd, from p. 3) 
guide, vocabulary words, and comprehen- 
sion questions. It is designed so that people 
can tutor/ moti\ ate themselves, it necessary. 
Also featured is a section tor total non-read- 
ers, with special instruction for use by tutors. 

These and other AOIP materials arc supple- 
mental rather than basai. but AOIP also has a 
sequential skills curriculum developed by 
black educators for pre- kindergarten through 
adult and continuing education levels. 

The black community newspapers which 
carry The Advancer and The National Blac k 
j Monitor, a month I \ rami ly-co mm unity 
! organization magazine, serve a.> vehicles 
\ for local and national interorganizational 
' communications. 

! Building Communities. AOlP's twin mis- 
! sion focuses on the bunding of healthy black 
j communities. This indudes educating the 
j more fortunate black and Hispanic middle 
! class to its responsibilin for helping the less 
fortunate, serving as positive role models, 
patronizing black bu>inesses and holding 
them accountable for community concerns, 
employing blacks, supporting white busi- 
nesses that show support for black concerns, 
and devising ways to promote the schools, 
churches, and civic social institutions in their 
own communities. "We must uplift our- 
selves and not be burdens on others" is a 
much-favored AOIP motto. 

| The black community spends billions of dol- 
! Iars annual l\ and is a major segment of the 
consumer economy. Among the national cor- 
! porations mentioned earlier as special friends 
' of AOIR some are now being assembled into 
i an " Enabling Board." 



JOB-RELATED 
BASIC SKILLS 



(cont'd, from p. I) 



! AOIP is a nonprofit. aii-\oliinteer organiza- 
: lion with no local or national salaries. 
Ninety-fix c percent ol its funds are derived 
from the publishers a^ociated with Black 
Media. Inc.. an adverting group that serves 
1 black newspapers. 

! The Enabling Board -a ill help identify re- 
sources, financial and oiherv ise. to train tu- 
tors in existing liters} programs in the 
effective use ol AOIP materials and to train 
field coordinators pre^ntly operating in five 
regions and 35 states. It will also develop 
special projects now ir, planning, such as a 
: support mechanism to help returning prison 
| inmates break the cycle of criminal behavior. 

ro^/^" 1 * 01 " morc information contact Assault on Illiteracy 
Cl\l v> rouram. 410 Central Park West (PH-C). New York. 
mattsmBiY 10025(212) 967-4008. The Missinf* Link is avaWa- 
j hie for $3. SO if purchased in quantity. ) 



educational organization. The choice of edu- 
cational partner is one of the most important 
decisions to he made. Examples of groups to 
work with include local school districts, 
adult and continuing education units of state 
education departments, colleges and univer- 
sities, nonprofit literacy groups including 
voluntary organizations, for-profit technical 
assistance organizations, and private indus- 
try councils. Companies are advised to look 
carefully at the qualifications of their poten- 
tial partners. For example, have they ever 
worked in an industrial or business setting? 
Do they specialize in programs for particular 
population groups (e.g. older workers, im- 
migrant employees)? Programs of Planters 
Peanuts in Virginia: the HRD Department. 
Inc. in Minnesota: and the GRASP Adult 
Learning Center in California are given as 
good examples of collaboration. 

• Establishing Clear Program Goals. This 
is a key element of good program design. Af- 
ter the planning team has been set up. the in- 
ternal needs and resource assessment 
finished, and one or more educational part- 
ners chosen, specific program, teaching, and 
product goals will need to be articulated. 
E.g. a specific teaching goal might be for an 
employee to write a work-change order that 
can be understood by co-workers. 

• Assembling A Staff. A typical program 
will need an employee project coordinator, a 
program director assigned from the educa- 
tional-providing organization, and a quali- 
fied teaching corps. The coordinator will 
probabK serve as the main liaison to the out- 
side partner, promote internal communica- 
tion, and help with day-to-day program 
monitoring. The director should be experi- 
enced in curriculum development, teacher 
training and superv ision. and learner assess- 
ment. Teachers should have experience in 
leaching adults and be comfortable with ap- 
proaches that are job-related and offered in a 
company setting. Orientation to the compa- 
ny's goals, procedures, and other education 
activities will be needed by the program di- 
rector and the teachers. And sin mil supervi- 
sion of the teaching staff will he essential. 

• Curriculum, Teaching Approach, Ma- 
terials. Design of the instructional program 
should be thought out very carefully. To 
achieve the best learning and job-perfor- 
mance results, five basic principles should be 
at the center of this effort. Employees' prior 
knowledge ahout a job content area should 



be acknowledged and built on . (If an em- 
ployee needs to use graphs on his or her job. a 
skilled teacher will elicit that person's prior 
knowledge of graphs and use that for teaching 
new. more complex concepts about graphs.) 
Materials actually used in specific jobs 
should be used extensively as instructional 
resources, (The more experience employees 
have with these materials the better they will 
be able to use them on the job.) Trainees 
should also spend time actually reading and 
writing about the job content area they are 
studying, (If they must know how to read a 
manual on a piece of equipment they must 
operate, it will help to use actual vocabulary 
from the manual to practice writing instruc- 
tions on how to operate the equipment.) 
Teachers should be creative in how they 
present information about a content area, to 
accommodate \arious learning styles and 
levels of proficiency and motivation. And. 
reading strategies should be taught that are 
appropriate to varied on-the-job reading 
tasks, ( Different skills are required to look up 
something in an index or to follow assembly 
instructions than to read a letter or a newspa- 
per. ) The Joseph Bulova School in New York 
and the Center tor Employment Training in 
California arc the illustrative cases. 

• Recruiting Employees. The most impor- 
tant aspect of recruitment should be sensitiv- 
ity to and respect for the potential trainees. 
Employees will need reassurance that their 
jobs aren't in jeopardy and that the program is 
being offered because the company values 
them. For similar reasons, records on school- 
ing and achievement should be handled with 
great discretion. To attract and hold employ- 
ees, incentives for participation should 
be considered-e.g. giving released time 
for study and offering classes on company 
premises. 

• Testing and Screening. The criteria for 
admission to the program should be worked 
out well ahead with the chosen educational 
partner. Company size, the number of em- 
ployees with reading problems, the type of 
program being planned, and other workforce 
characteristics have a bearing on what is 
appropriate. 

• Keeping Records. An early planning pri- 
ority is to establish the kind of information 
that will have to be collected to support good 
program management and evaluation. At- 
tendance, hours ol' instruction given, and test 
results are some of the data it might be help- 
ful to record. 

• Selecting The Class Site. The more the 
program is seen as a management priority 
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Building Maintcunct Class. Ctnttr For Ema laymtnt Trainiflf , 

and the easier the class site is to reach, the 
more likely employees will be motivated to 
enroll and stay in the program. Locating the 
program near other company education ac- 
tivities is one way to show a serious company 
commitment. The ideal site will be: perma- 
nent; attractive: safe, comfortable, and quiet: 
accessible: flexible in terms of accommodat- 
ing furniture and supplies: and conducive to 
both private study and small and large group 
meetings. 

• Providing Essential Support Services. 

Many employees have had negative learning 
experiences in the past and have been made to 
feel they can't learn. They may need various 
forms of support. Making sure that learning 
goals are realistic and clearly communicated 
is an example of one important support. Per- 
sonal counseling is another, and there are 
many others. 

• The Role of Evaluation. A solid evalua- 
tion plan developed in advance will help 
demonstrate the program's effectiveness. It 
will provide a basis for making refinements 
that may be needed. And it will show that 
company funds are being well spent. Note 
that the best measure of program success is 
whether individual trainees are. as a result of 
instruction, able to "do" something that has 
been established as a specific job- perfor- 
mance goal. 

Special Issues To Conside r 

Part 3 of the guide discusses several special 
issues companies will need to think about. 

• Scheduling Classes. Working adults who 
must attend class and still meet family, job, 
and community obligations are under great 
pressure. Thus, classes offered on company 
time are more likely to retain students for the 
duration of the instruction. This may be hard 
to arrange in a company that operates with 
multiple shifts and extensive overtime. 

hen Is A General Literacy Program 
ropriate? If the priority goal is to im- 
_ e performance in specific jobs, a general 
literacy program will not directly achieve 
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San Jose 

that. But if internal assessment reveals only 
limited need tor a basic skills program that is 
specifically job-oriented, a general program 
is well worth considering. Such a program 
might take the form of high-school-diploma 
preparation, with basic skills provided in that 
context as needed. Companies benefit from 
these programs when they lead to increased 
employee self-esteem, job satisfaction and 
stability, and mobility and promotability. 
The Continuing Education Institute in Mas- 
sachusetts, which provides educational ser- 
vices to several Boston-area companies, is 
cited as an exemplary model of high school/ 
basic skills programming. 

• The Role Of Volunteers. In general, vol- 
unteers do not have the expertise to do needs 
assessment, develop job-related curriculum, 
or conduct evaluation, and they seldom 
should be the sole source of instruction. But. 
if properly trained and supervised, they can 
supplement the instruction given by fully- 
trained teachers and provide the individual- 
ized attention many employees need. 

• Limited-English-Speaking Employees. 

New immigrants and refugees, and indige- 
nous minority groups, will make up a grow- 
ing partof the laborforce in the coming years. 
In addition to their poor basic skills, many do 
not adequately speak or understand English 
and are not familiar with the "culture" of the 
working environment. Their basic speaking 
and listening skills will have to be developed 
as a prerequisite for learning to read and 
write. Programs at /Etna Life and Casualty 
and Control Data Corporation are described 
as sound approaches to serving this set of em- 
ployee needs. 

• Very Small & Very Big Businesses. Such 
employers may have too few resources or too 
many operating plants to directly take every 
step outlined in the guide. The local dough- 
nut shop will probably have to turn to outside 
technical assistance organizations for help in 
assessing need and identifying suitable pro- 
grams. In large industries where the same 
jobs or groups of jobs are found in all plant 
locales, certain aspects of program develop- 



ment can best be done at central educational 
resource and development centers. 

• The Role of Unions. Because of their al- 
ready-heavy involvement in providing basic 
skills services to members, their historical 
commitment to education , and their close ties 
to many employees, unions should be repre- 
sented on the company's planning team. 
Their support of the program will help con- 
vince potential trainees that it is a good thing. 
They also can help promote the program and , 
in some cases, contribute to curriculum de- 
velopment and job analysis. The illustrative 
cases given are the Consortium for Worker 
Literacy in New York; UAW-GM-Ford- 
Chrysler; and the Massachusetts Workplace 
Education Initiative. 

• Computers: A Possible Role But Not A 
Panacea* Computers hold great potential as 
a supplemental aid for job-related basic skills 
instruction, but whether they can be used ef- 
fectively depends heavily on whether ade- 
quate software exists or can be developed at 
reasonable cost to serve specific needs within 
specific companies. Companies wishing to 
consider the role of computers are advised to 
visit a few systems already in operation to 
identify the advantages and possible pitfalls. 

• Setting Realistic Expectations. The main 
point of this section is that there are no quick 
fixes. Planning will take time, from a few 
months to a year or more, to produce good 
results. Similarly, learning goals will not be 
met in a tew weeks or months. Literacy im- 
provement time varies significantly depend- 
ing on program goals. 

• Should You Start With A Pilot Pro- 
gram? In general, this is advisable. It will 
provide an informed basis for any fine-tuning 
that may be needed. It also will help 
strengthen the case for a long-term company 
commitment to the program. 

Appendices A and B 

Appendix A contains names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of more than 70 individuals 
and organizations to contact for further help 
in various areas of planning and developing 
a job-related basic skills program. Specific 
areas of expertise are indicated for each con- 
tact given. A comprehensive bibliography of 
suggested background reading also is pro- 
vided. In Appendix B. the Control Data basic 
skills program for non-native employees is 
presented as a full case study. It is an excel- 
lent example of the process required to plan 
and implement a good on-site, job-related 
basic skills program, and to evaluate it. 

(See p. 8 of this Newsletter tor inlormation on how to 
order JOB-REIATED BASIC SKILLS, ) 
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I • Learning to be Literate in A merica, by Ar- 
j ihur Appelbee, Judith Lager, and Ina Mull is, 
i is the latest in a series of literacy reports pub- 
lished by The Nation's P.^port Card (National 



Assessment of Educational Progress). This 
publication reviews the state of literacy 
among children in America who are "at 
risk" -minority youngsters, children living 
in disadvantaged urban communities, and 
those whose parents have low levels of edu- 
cation. It distinguishes between surface un- 
derstanding and the ability to reason 
effectively when reading and writing. To ad- 
dress the problem of illiteracy, the authors 
• suggest targeting help on at-risk populations 
and using different teaching methods so that 
children learn to understand and analyze 
what they read and write. The report includes 
recommendations for policymakers, educa- 
tional administrators, and teachers. It is 
available for $4.50 from NAER CN6710, 
Princeton, NJ 08541. 

• Dropouts in America: Enough Is Known 
for Action, by Andrew Hahn and Jacqueline 
Danzberger (with Bernard Lefkowitz). is a 
report for policy and grantmakers published 
by the Institute for Educational Leadership. It 
looks at who drops out of school and why. 
Poor children and minorities are most likely 
to drop out. Twenty-four percent of blacks 



and 40 percent of Hispanics leave without 
completing school as compared to 1 3 percent 
of whites. The report stresses the importance 
of identifying at-risk youngsters at an early 
age. It also proposes that schools develop a 
dropout-prevention strategy that monitors 
these students at each stage from kindergar- 
ten through high school. For high school 
dropouts, the distinction is made between 
"accessible" and "estranged" youth. The 
former benefit from alternative schools and 
"second chance" job training programs. The 
latter need individualized, intensive pro- 
grams and services. Based on an extensive 
review of research, and evaluation of existing 
programs and current policy trends in public 
education, the report concludes that the ear- 
lier the intervention the better. It calls for a 
comprehensive, integrated approach to the 
dropout problem with schools, community 
organizations, government, and business all 
working together. Copies of the report are 
available for S5 .00 from the Institute for Edu- 
cational Leadership. 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue. NW. Washington. DC 20036 (202) 
822-8405. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

I KMART 

j K Mart is celebrating its 25th anniversary by 
joining the President's Year of the Reader 

! campaign. To that em* . K. Mart is sponsoring 
Learn to Read, a series of 30 half-hour tele- 
vision programs to teach illiterate adults to 
read. Learn to Read, produced by WYXZ- 
TV. was tested in Detroit last summer where 

1 it was aired twice a day for six weeks and 
reached an estimated 20 percent of the illiter- 
ate population. In March the program was 
shown on 70 stations throughout the U.S. and 

: is expected to reach more than 50 percent of 
U.S. households. Each program starts with a 
five-minute review of the previous lesson. 
Each includes fifteen minutes of new instruc- 
tion, a daily "get along" segment with prac- 
lical everyday advice, and celebrity 
messages. Separating the program elements 
are one-minute capsules of information that 
both instruct and entertain. More than l.(KH) 
K Mart stores have joined the venture and 
will publicize the effort through bookmarks, 
bagstuftcrs. and display signs. In addition. K 

; Mart employees are encouraged to become 

O )lunteer tutors in their communities. 

or more information, contact Teri Kula. Public Rc- 
™miions. K Mart Corporation. 3100 W. Big Beaver, 
i Trov,MI48084(3l3)643-5831.) 



BINDING INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 

Binding Indust* ies of America (BIA). an af- 
filiate of Printing Industries of America, rep- 
resents some 310 manufacturers engaged in 
bookbinding, trade finishing services, and 
looseleaf manufacturing in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. BIA recently launched a major cam- 
paign to combat illiteracy. " y \c are probably 
the most represented industry in the class- 
room." notes James R. Nicsen. Executive 
Director of BIA. "Looseleaf books, index 
dividers, pads, charts, hanging maps. We 
make them all. It's only logical that we 
should unite as a group to promote what our 
products serve- literacy. Binding is also one 
of the few industries left where unskilled la- 
bor can find jobs. It is in everyone's interest 
to improve the basic skills of all employees in 
the binding industries because that will ulti- 
mately improve the quality of both the indus- 
try and its products." 

One highl\ successful program has already 
been targeted lor expansion. An on-site edu- 
cation project started by Bok Industries in 
New York teaches math, computation, and 
logic skills to its employees. Workers come 
in on their free lime. When they complete the 
program, they are paid as if they had worked 
the extra hours. The concept will be modified 
to meet specific reading, writing, and En- 
glish needs of workers in different parts of the 
countrv. BIA expects at least 60 firms and 



1 .000 workers to be involved within a year. A 
new foundation is being set up with voluntary 
contributions from BIA membership to ad- 
minister the project. 

BIA also is involved with a variety of activi- 
ties at the national and local level. They plan 
to put the slogan "Reading is Binding 
Knowledge" on all their cartons, stationery, 
other goods . and ads. They also have offered 
to contribute goods and services to the Liter- 
acy Bond Campaign in which K Mart and 
other stores throughout the country will dis- 
tribute literacy bonds to customers asking 
them to pledge to become a reader or a tutor. 
On the local level, they hope to make their 
conlcrcncc rooms available to students and 
tutors for classroom sites. At BlA's annual 
convention in Naples. Florida next March, 
improving basic skills of the industry's 
employees will be a focus of discussion. 

(For further information contact James R. Niesen, 
Executive Director. BIA, 70 East Lake Street. Chi- 
cago. IL 60601 (312) 372-7* *6.) 

TIME, INC. 

Time To Read, launched at five ..ites by- 
Time. Inc. in March 1985. will expand to 18 
sites throughout the U.S. by October 1987. 
This public service literacy program uses 
magazines as textbooks and specially-trained 
volunteers as tutors. It is aimed at adoles- 
cents and adults who have at least a fourth- 
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grade reading level. Tutors work with 
learners two hours a week for a full year. 
Magazine articles provide basic teaching ma- 
terials to improve reading, analytic skills, 
and vocabulary. Tutors get a detailed instruc- 
tion manual prepared by Time, Inc. Students 
get free subscriptions to Time and another 
magazine of their choice. Based on a "read- 
ing for real" philosophy. Time To Read moti- 
vates learners to identify with the real people 
and events described in the program's most 
popular magazines. Time, Sports Illustrated, 
and People. 

The first phase of the program was piloted 

WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



with subsidiaries of Time, Inc. For example, 
Book-of-the-Month Club employees worked 
with inmates at Camp Hill State Correction 
Institute in Pennsylvania. Now TimetoRead 
is beim: expanded to other corporations, 
schools, prisons, and community organiza- 
tions. Among them. Polaroid is using Time 
To Read in its employee education program. 
Time. Inc. personnel will continue to provide 
liaison and training to volunteer tutors from 
other organizations. 

(For more information contact Toni Fay, Corporate 
Community Relations, Time. Inc.. 1271 Avenue of 
the Americas. New York. NY 10020 (212) 522-1485.) 



(tutoring space), and Mellon Bank (furniture). In 1986. the Cen- 
ter received a record $195,000 in contribuhons from nearly fifty 
corporations and foundations. 
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A label on a bottle of any over the 
counter drug the way it might appear 
to a person who cannot read. 
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promote development of community literacy projects. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce provided use of its BIZNET satellite 
transmission system fortlie event. 

Oun & Bradstreet Corporation kicked of f the marketing of its 
Donnelley Ofccicry telephone book in the Philadelphia area 
in May with a t alloon aunch and three-day event to raise literacy 
awareness anc funds for the Mayor's Commission on Literacy. 
The company will also produce a booklel to guide adult learners 
in the use of the telephone book. 

Hoechst Celanese Corporation, Sears/Attstate, AT&T 
Ford Motor Company, Equitable Life, General Electric 
Company, IBM Corporation, J.C, Pennty, Kraft, Inc., 
Mobil Corporation, PepsiCo/Frito Lay, Southwest Air- 
lines, Southwestern Beit, C I BA-G EIG Y Corporation, and 
TRW Inc. were major sponsors of the annual conference of 
SER-Jobs for Progress, inc. in April. This conference, "Literacy: 
The First Chapter in the American Dream." was a reflection of the 
newemphasis SER is placing on basic skills education within the 
job training programs it operates primarily in Hispanic com- 
munities around the country. 

The Richmond (IN) Palladium-Item has taken a leadership 
role in organizing a local literacy effort. Originally set up as a 
tutorial program to help workers after a local factory closed, the 
effort has expanded to a city-wide multi-sector coalition. 

Rotary International featured three articles on the adult liter- 
acy issue in tts June Rotarian magazine. 

Wells Fargo Bank and the Bay Area PLUS Task Force hosted a 
May "Literacy in the Workplace'' meeting in the company's con- 
lerence center in San Francisco. This day-long conference in- 
formed area human resource managers about why and how 
businesses might get involved in local literary efforts. Other 
business organizations represented on the Task Force include 
Bechtel Power Corporation, Pacific Bell, and The Pri- 
vate Industry Council of San Francisco. 



Employee Basic Skills Programs 

General Motors Corporation is developing interactive video 
technology for use in employee basic skills programs under a 
grant from the U.S Department of Labor 
The Kaanapali Beach Hotel is working with the Maui Hui 
Malama literacy program in the city of Wailuku (HI) to establish a 
tutoring program run by and for hotel employees. Volunteers 
from the hotel staff and the surrounding community have been 
trained to serve as tutors for hotel employees desiring tutorial 
help. The hotel also has provided $880 for tutor training materi- 
als and for a now reader library This library is being housed in a 
room set aside for the literacy program and a Hawaiian cultural 
valuer program which has also been established for employees. 
Othei hotels m the area have expressed interest in setting up 
similar programs. 

Rochester Products has been running an employee basic 
skills program in collaboration with Ihe Rochester (NY) Public 
Schools adult education program. 



Financial and In-Kind Assistance 



Recent conmbutors to the Business Council lor Effective Literacy 
are Advertising Week; B. Oalton Bookseller: Edwards 
Brothers: The Knight Foundation: Harcourt. Brace. 
Jovanovich; O.C. Heath-Raytheon; IBM; Rand McNally; 
Steck-Vaughn; and Waldman Graphics. 

AT&T has developed a volunteer-recruitment video for use by 
Literacy Volunteers of New Jersey. Subaru of America and Al- 
lied Corporation have provided facilities for two regional 
meetings of LV-NJ's coordinators. New Jersey Bell was the 

first company to volunteer for the state's Adult Literacy Initiative 
The company has now recruited nearly one hundred employees 
as volunteers and has provided facilities and materials for tutor- 
training sessions conducted by LV-NJ staff in thirteen sites 
around the state. 

Better Office Systems of Oakland has donated a copying ma- 
chine to Literacy Volunteers of California. The Cooperative 
Type typesetting company in Berkeley has provided financial 
and tecnnical assistance for LV-CA's newsletter. The Middle 
East Restaurant and the Upstart Crow and Company 
j Bookstore ol Berkeley provided window space for an LV-CA 
i display Elsewhere in the state. Martin Honda Dealerships 
contributed S5.00 to LV ol Orange County lor each test drive 
taken bv customers during a literacy awareness visit lo the area 
byWally Famous Amos. 

Budget Printing provides tree photocopying services to the 
Literacy Council of Carroll County (MO) One ol the co-owners ot 
the company also serves as a tutor in the program. 

The Commerce and Industry Association ui New Jersey 

co-sponsored an April kick-off conference for the Bergen County 
(NJ) PLUS Task Force. Area bjsmess organizations providing 
financial or m-tond help to the Task Force include Abraham 
and Strauss, Becton Oickinson & Company, Benjamin 
Moore. CPC International, First Fidelity Bank, Hewlett 
Packard Company, Hudson County Savings, Nabisco, 
The Private Industry Council ot Bergen County, and 
Xerox Corporation. 

The McGraw-Hil I Foundation provided funding to World Ed- 
ucation to cover costs of publishing the Spring 198/ Reports 
Magazine, a soectai issue dealing with adult literacy efforts in 
the U S and internationally 

Employees ot Mellon Bank East, First Pennsylvania 
Bank, and Blue Cross of Delaware Valley are now running 
volunteer tutorial sessions for community residents at their re- 
Q ve company ofl ices in downtown Fr^delphia. The Center 

F R I C eracv trams and supervises lne lu,ors - The Cen,er has a,s ° 

EjjCjL^'So various forms of in-kind assistance from ARCO 
^[w^inical Gompanv (printing of flyers). Rohm and Haas 



Nabisco Brands, Inc. is providing partial funding for the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Service role in phase 2 of the national ABC/PBS 
PLUS Campaign. 

Nationwide Insurance Company and Columbus Mutual 
Life Insurance Company have made recent donations to the 
Ohio Literacy Network. 

Gordon Phillips Beauty School is encouraging student par- 
ticipants in Philadelphia-area literacy programs by giving them 
complimentary restylings. 

Pizza Hut is now awarding free pizzas to students in the Adult 
Reading Program in the Mesa County (CO) Public Library. A 
pizza is given to each student who completes one ot the Laubach 
skill books used in the program. 

Price Waterhouse and Kaufmann's Triangle Corner. Ltd. 

hosted a corporate luncheon in May which raised $7000 for the 
Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council Other corporate contribu- 
tors for the event included Consolidated Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Arthur Young & Company, IBM Corporation. 
Mellon Bank, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh 
Press, Thrift Drug Company, Union National Bank, and 
WTAE-TV. 

The Seattle Times hosted a "Bee for Literacy" awareness and 
lundraising event in May at the local City Club. Three-member 
teams of corporate executives compeled m an after-funch spell- 
ing bee. Proceeds from the event went to Washington Literacy. 

Xerox Corporaiton provided a paid Social Service Leave to an 
employee who worked full-time during the past yea; as a staff 
member for Washington Literacy. 



Planning. Awareness, and Research 

Ai its annual meeting in April. The American Management 

Association included a special workshop on workp'ace liter- 
acy, which was attended by more than a thousand .luman re- 
source managers from around the country. 

The Bankof Woodland hosteda May meeting of ihe California 
Alliance for Literacy in the Woodland (CA) City Hall Also in May. 
J.C. Penney Company and Primo's Oeli provided lunch for 
participants in a Literacy Walk-a-Thon designed to raise aware- 
ness in the Woodland community The Woodland Chamber 
of Commerce has been promoting "Basic Communications 
Skills in the Workplace.' a remedial education program run foi 
employees of local companies by the Woodland Library Literacy 
Service and the Woodland Literacy Council. 

BellSouth Corporation, the AFL-CIO, Wa! Mart Stores, 
and IBM Corporation were represented in the videotape aired 
during the PLUS teleconference conducted in June in collabora- 
tion with the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges. IBM provided funding for the event, which aimed to 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Liter- 
acy Program (BCEL Bulletin No. I) is a 12- 
page, how-to-do-it guide for businesses 
wishing to encourage their employees to vol- 
unteer as tutors and in other capacities to help 
literacy groups in their communities. ($1.00 
per copy) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 
(BCEL Bulletin No. 2) is briefly summa- 
rized in this newsletter. It is a 46-page guide 
for employers wishing to address the basic 
skills problems of their own workforce. It 
gives step-by-step guidance on how to plan 
and implement an effective job-related basic 
skills program and includes a listing of re- 

i source persons and background reading ma- 
' terial. (S5.0()each) 

• BCEL s leaflet Functional Illiteracy Hurts 
Business is still in heavy demand among lit- 
eracy planning and providing groups. It gives 
specific suggestions to business on how to 
help. Programs can insert their names and ad- 
dresses on the back flap. ( No cost for up to 25 
and 5c a copy thereafter. ) 

• Back issues of all BCEL Newsletters con- 
tinue to be available. Newsletter articles may 
be reproduced without permission, but must 
be reproduced in their entirety. A copy of the 
publication in which material is used should 
be sent to BCEL. ( No cost for up to 6 copies 
and 25c per copy thereafter. ) 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts is an aid for businesses that want to 



explore ways to provide funding or other help 
to adult literacy programs in their states and 
communities. State and local planning 
groups, including PLUS Task Forces, may 
also find the directory useful. ($5.00 each) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL monographs which assess the short- 
and long-term needs of the adult literacy field 
and give recommendations for public- and 
private-sector action. ($10.00 for the set) 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 

BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy. (S5.00 each). 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization. 
BCEL does not maintain a hilling system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order n:Mst be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 



BCEL Oirectors 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually as- 
sessing their activities, needs, and 
problems-so as to provide guidance > the 
business community on the oppon^mies 
for involvement and funding. BCEL's 
work is carried out largely through a var- 
ied publications and technical assistance 
program. 
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UNIONS: BREAD, BUTTER 
& BASIC SKILLS 

. To a far greater degree than is generally realized, the 
classroom is an adjunct of the union hall. In cities and 
regions across the country, hundreds of thousands of 
men and women take part in union-sponsored educa- 
tion programs tailored to the particular goals, needs, 
and conditions of their lives. 

i 

j These programs provide a comprehensive range of 
adult study options from basic literacy to trade 
j courses to college and university degrees. Except for 
| the great scale of program offerings and the mass of 
people being served, there is nothing new about ta- 
bor's involvement in education. That commitment is 

• as old as the labor movement itself. It was organized 
| labor, in fact, that was chiefly responsible for the 
I American system of universal free public schools in 

the early 19th Century. 

But now, with the nature of jobs undergoing radical 
change, there is a new urgency to worker education. 
Intense global competition, decline in manufacturing 
and the rise of service industries, shifts in the geogra- 
phy of production, and an explosion of technology 
not seen since the Industrial Revolution are trans- 
forming the workptace-and with it, bringing disas- 
trous consequences to great masses of jobholders. 

The Office of Technology Assessment of the U.S. 
Congress reports that 11.5 million Americans lost 
: their jobs between 1979 and 1984. The Bureau of La- 
: bor Statistics reports that two million more continue 
: to be laid off each year. Noting that huge numbers 
lack the basic skills to adapt to change and secure new 
jobs. AFL-CIO president Lane KirWand, at the Fed- 
erations first national conference on education and 
: training in 1986, called for "an adult education pro- 
I gram on a scale and of a design never tried before. " 
j He said that "unions will be going to the bargaining 
: table to negotiate learning programs and learning 
time along with work time." 

* ♦ ♦ * 

i A major 1980 study by researcher Larry Mikulecky of 
; Indiana University found that 70 percent of the read- 
ing material in a cross section of jobs is between 9th 
and 12th grade level in difficulty, and IS percent is 
' even higher. Yet other work by Mikulecky suggests 
that 1 out of every 5 present U.S. workers reads below 

• 8th grade level-and 1 out of every 8 reads only at 4th- 
grade level. 

The auto mechanic who repaired your car in the past 
. must now be able to deal with the microcomputer that 
| controls its operations. The passive bank teller who 
; once sat behind the window and performed a narrow 

series of tasks is now an up-front "customer service 
| representative*' who sells a whole array of services, 
i The tool and die maker whose powerful hand-eye co- 
! ordination once made him king of the blue-collar 
j manufacturing world has been replaced by a robot 

O e hand-eye coordination is even better. Now less 
p D I f^ ftsman and more a technician, his work consists 
^ waging the laborer who once did the heavy lift. 
; ing ror iiim, the materials handler who moved parts 
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and tracked the inventory, the repair mechanic, and 
so on. The depth of thr single skill required for his old 
job has given way to a wider breadth of responsibili- 
ties that require different, broader skills. 

At the same time, many workers are being de-skilled; 
deprived of judgment and initiative by mechanical 
programming-and often at a sub-minimum wage for 
young workers to go with it. "They are described po- 
litely as *entry-leveP jobs," says Lane Ktrkland, "but 
in most cases the entrance leads to nowhere but the 
back door. . . In fast food places today, the cash regis- 
ters don't even have keys with numbers on t hem-only 
pictograms that the worker will see in no other place 
the rest of his life." 

Technology isn't the only factor altering the work en- 
vironment. The basic production model in use for 
most of this century is being restructured and turning 
upside down what was once do-able with low levels of 
literacy. New decentralized systems of teamwork, 
Japanese- and Swedish-style, are giving workers 
more autonomy and decision-making authority, 
which in turn calls for higher-order skills: critical 
thinking, identifying and solving problems, working 
in collaboration, setting goals, speaking and writing 
competently. Some companies are already requiring 
workers to take special courses on problem-solving in 
group settings. 

Ina period that is equally troubled for employers, em- 
ployees, and their communities, unions are a natural 
as providers of basic skills instruction. They are in 
daily workplace contact with their membership. 
They are trusted to work on their members' behalf. 
And, most important, they speak the language of the 
working man and woman. 

(cont'd on p. 4) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman, McGraw-Hill Inc. 
President, BCEL 

On October 21, as part of the PLUS Cam- 
paign, a PBS documentary, "A Job To Be 
Done," will be broadcast, stressing the need 
for employers to recognize and address basic 
skills deficiencies in their current and future 
workforces. In addition, more than 250 
"business breakfasts" will be held in com- 
munities across the country. These breakfasts 
will bring literacy planners and provider 
groups together with local business leaders to 
stimulate greater awareness and lay the 
groundwork for future collaboration. 

Many companies are already working to help 
advance the cause of adult literacy in the na- 
tion, but many more are not yet involved. 
Thus, we at BCEL hope the business commu- 
nity will turn out in large numbers, not just to 
hear about the activities and problems of liter- 
acy organizations in their areas, although that is 
certainly a priority need, but also to make their 
own concerns and needs known to the literacy 
professionals and planners. 

BCEL is hearing regularly from employers 
seeking to develop employee basic skills pro- 
grams. Most are having to turn to outside ed- 
ucational organizations for the expertise to 
do this. In many cases, however, their poten- 
tial educational partners are not yet suffi- 
ciently experienced in worksite curriculum 
development and teaching. This chicken- 
and-egg situation can hamper the efforts of 
business to attend to their own workforce 
needs. Local, state, and national planning 
groups are already working to expand liter- 
acy services for the general population, but 
they also need to address this growing techni- 
cal assistance problem and to be given the fi- 
nancial resources to do so. We urge members 
of the business community to join us in con- 
veying the urgency of this need, at the "busi- 
ness breakfasts" and in other forums. 

I noted in BCEL's July Newsletter that com- 
panies must understandably place their own 
internal requirements first. But I want to 
stress again that even as they look inward to 
the needs of their employees , their support of 
essential literacy services in the outside com- 
munity continues to be very much needed. . 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, Penn 
State University, 248 Calder Way, Room 307, 
University Park. PA 16801 (814) 863-3777. 



On The Move In Appalachia 



The Appalachian Regional Commission has 
recently given more than $900,000 in grants. 
Caldwell Community College in Hudson, 
N.C. received $90,697 to set up basic skills 
programs at eight Broyhill Furniture sites. 
The programs aim to upgrade the reading and 
math skills of some 150 employees annually. 
Instruction is individualized and computer- 
based. The Mississippi State Department of 
Education received $205,500 for various lit- 
eracy activities. One project will establish lit- 
eracy programs in 15 business/industrial sites 
in seven counties to serve about 750 employ- 
ees overall. The Department is also working 
to expand present general literacy programs 
in 13 counties, and to develop promotional 
materials. In addition, the Commission gave 
$500,000 to the Tennessee Department of 
Education for a "War on Illiteracy" and 31 
grants totaling $80,000 to voluntary literacy 
programs in the region. For more informa- 
tion contact Rita Spivey. Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission, 1666 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, Washington. DC 20235 (202) 
673-7879. 



00L Funds LVA Project 



Advancing Technology With Penn State 

The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy 
at Penn State University is moving forward 
with its national project to promote the use of 
technology in adult literacy programs. It now 
publishes The Adult Literacy andTechnology 
Newsletter to report on its own activities and 
developments in the field. The newsletter cir- 
culates to 4.000 people already. In June over 
300 people from around the country attended 
the first National Adult Literacy and Tech- 
nology Conference al the University. Sixty 
workshops were given on five subjects: 
evolving technology, instruction, manage- 
ment, staff development, and software. The 
conference proceedings are available for S 10 
from the Institute. A print and video training 
package is also being developed for those in- 
terested in using computers and other tech- 
nology for adult basic skills instruction. The 
final product should be ready by December. 
In addition, the Institute has launched a new 
national technology consulting service. Ten 
regionally-based experts in both technology 
and its application to adult literacy practice 
are ^on-call" to show program managers and 
basic skills teachers how to use computers, 
interactive audio and video, and reading ma- 
O jnes. Their services are available at mar- 
E H]jC nal cost. For more information contact The 



The U.S. Department of Labor has awarded 
595,000 to Literacy Volunteers of America 
for the first part of a two-year project to teach 
basic skills to people in sheltered workshops. 
LVA will work with Goodwill Industries of 
America in Ashtabula (OH), Charleston 
(WV), Chicago, and San Diego. 

iRA Calls For Larger Federal Role 

The International Reading Association has 
called for a strong national policy on adult lit- 
eracy as well as increased federal funding and 
leadership. The IRA stresses that to be effec- 
tive, federal action should focus on the fol- 
lowing three areas: coordination of existing 
federal, state, local, and private programs: 
development of greater teaching capacity 
through more training tor professionals and 
volunteers; and research on the levels of liter- 
acy needed for a variety of occupations and 
the best methods of teaching adults. 

Seminars: Editors And Reporters 

The Education Writers Association is offer- 
ing a program of seminars to give editors and 
reporters an in-depth understanding of the 
problems and issues surrounding adult illiter- 
acy and how to present the topic most accu- 
rately. An August seminar on "Illiteracy and 
the Underclass: Are They Permanent?" at 
Harvard's School of Education drew some 30 
participants. A meeting on "Can Schools 
Change to Save Kids?" is scheduled for Oc- 
tober 30-November 1 in Racine, Wisconsin. 
Other workshops are being planned including 
a session on effective reporting techniques 
for covering illiteracy. EWA also is publish- 
ing a newsletter called The Literacy Beat. For 
more information contact EWA. 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue. NW. Washington. DC 
20036(202)429-9680. 

Developing Literacy In Cities 

The Urban Literacy Development Fund re- 
cently granted $400,000 to eleven urban lit- 
eracy projects. Each project aims to expand 
local literacy services through wider collabo- 
ration with local literacy groups and other 
community agencies. The winners (Boston. 
Chicago. Denver. El Paso. Houston. Nash- 
ville. Oklahoma City, St. Louis. San Diego. 
Tucson, and Washington. DC) were brought 
together in Philadelphia on August 25 to dis- 
cuss issues of common concern and ideas for 
future cooperation. For more information 



contact Urban Literacy Development Fund, 
7505 Metro Blvd., Minneapolis, MN 55435 
(612) 893-7600. 

Grants For California Literacy 

California Literacy, Inc., a non-profit agency 
that helps communities and businesses in 
California develop literacy programs using 
the Laubach method, has received a two-year 
grant of $150,000 from the James Irvine 
Foundation to study whether literacy strate- 
gies in other countries might be applied to lit- 
eracy programs in the U.S. A $ 15,000 grant 
from the Arco Foundation will help train Su- 
pervising Trainers who will develop a net- 
work of local trainers to work with tutors in 
literacy programs around the state. 



Prison Law Clinic Upheld 



Because functionally illiterate inmates are 
unable to use the prison's law library, a fed- 
eral judge in Philadelphiaordered officials of 
Graterford Prison to permanently keep open 
a legal clinic at the institution. His ruling was 
based on a 1977 U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion requiring prisoners to have meaningful 
access to the courts. 



Reading With Comics 



Word Warriors and Quest for Dreams Lost, 
two new benefit comics featuring well- 
known characters from eight comic book 
companies, have been donated to the cause of 
literacy. Designed to encourage reading, the 
comics are a result of a voluntary collabora- 
tion among artists, writers, the comic book 
companies. Literacy Volunteers of Chicago 
(which published the books), and the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association (which has do- 
nated its mailing list). The comics contain 
eight pages of public service ads which will 
be offered free to newspapers and maga- 
zines. The books sell for $ 1 .50 and $2.00 and 
stores are being asked to give a portion of 
their sales to local literacy programs. A mas- 
sive publicity program is planned including a 
mailing to 1,000 community-based literacy 
programs. For more information contact 
George Hagenauer. Literacy Volunteers of 
Chicago. 9 W. Washington. Suite 460, Chi- 
cago, 1L 60602 (312) 236-0341. 



COSMOS Reviews PLUS 



COSMOS Corporation in Washington, D.C. 
has completed a study called Project Literacy 
U.S. (PLUS): The Campaign and its Impact. 
The report concludes that PLUS task forces 
have been highly successful to date in raising 
awareness, in motivating volunteers, and in 
bringing community representatives together 
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to work on the illiteracy problem. The report 
also points to several issues that should be 
considered by state and local policymakers if 
they wish to serve effectively the people who 
have responded to the campaign. The publi- 
cation is expected to be available this month. 
For more information contact Judith Alam- 
prese. Director, Education and Training In- 
stitute, COSMOS Corporation, 1735 Eye 
St., NW. Suite 613, Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 728-3939. 

Making America Work ~ 

The National Governors* Association is tak- 
ing a leadership role in developing strategies 
to improve America's long-term economic 
growth and break Gown barriers to full hu- 
man development. NGA task forces have 
been working for several months to analyze 
trends and programs, and shape recommen- 
dations for action at all levels of society, in six 
interrelated areas: welfare prevention: school 
dropout prevention: teen pregnancy: adult lit- 
eracy; alcohol and drug abuse; and jobs, 
growth, and competitiveness. The findings 
of the task forces are summarized in a new 
two-part publication called MAKING 
AMERICA WORK: Productive People Pro- 
ductive Policies. This comprehensive work 
is an eloquent call to action filled with practi- 
cal suggestions for anyone interested in eco- 
nomic and human resource development. 
Write to National Governors* Association, 
Hall of the States, 444 North Capitol Street, 
Washington. DC 20001. 

Planning.. .In The States 

• In Virginia, as a result of comprehensive 
planning, two new bodies have been set up to 
address the state's illiteracy problem. The 
State Adult Literacy Committee, appointed 
by the Governor, is now responsible for all 
public-sector literacy programs in the state. 
Dr. Steven Nunes has been named Director of 
the Committee. The Virginia Literacy Foun- 
dation, governed by a diverse board and 
chaired by First Lady Jeannie Baliles, is re- 
sponsible for all private-sector activities in- 
cluding volunteer and business programs. 
The Foundation is currently running a public 
awareness campaign and will make grants to 
expand literacy programs in the state. The 
Foundation and the Committee will work to- 
gether to coordinate this activity. 

• The Illinois Literacy Council has formed a 
37-member Business and Labor Literacy Ad- 
visory Committee to improve reading skills 
q 1 i slate s workforce. The Committee will 

RI C ura S e t> us i ness and labor to join with lo- 
m x m^min teracy providers and to support current 
I and new worknlace nrnpraim 



BASIC SKILLS & 
UNEMPLOYED ADULTS 




Basic Skills and Unemployed Adults reports 
on six demonstration projects jointly funded 
by the United Kingdom's Adult Literacy and 
Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU) and Manpower 
Services Commission (MSC) between 1984 
and 1986. The projects were carried out in co- 
operation with several vocational/technical 
colleges and a large engineering firm which 
provided the instruction. They sought to 
identify the level of basic skills needed by un- 
employed adults and the best way to improve 
the mastery of these skills. One group of 
adults studied couldn't get jobs without sig- 
nificant basic skills help. A second group 
consisted of people already involved in an 
MSC work-preparation program. For the 
first group, instruction focused on basic read- 
ing and writing, numerical skills, and work- 
related skills within the context of 
locally-available jobs. For the second group, 
the focus was on integrating basic skills train- 
ing into the MSC program in which the adults 
were already enrolled. Both projects ran two 
consecutive 20-week courses with approxi- 
mately 30 hours of instruction given each 
week. 

U.S. employers and technical assistance 
groups may benefit from the report's evalua- 
tion results. Each program element is dis- 
cussed in terms of what worked and what 
didn't. The report draws conclusions about 
principles to keep in mind in developing job- 
related programs. For example, the more that 
skills-assessment activity can focus on indi- 
viduals rather than groups of people, the 
more meaningful the results will be. And, for 
work-related skills and job training activities 
to foster higher level problem-solving skills, 
it is important to also develop general knowl- 
edge as a foundation. 

(To obtain this and other recent ALBSU publications, 
write to ALBSU, Kingsboume House, 229/231 High 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




• Prison Literacy Project is a 30-minute videotape 
about tutoring programs at the State Correctional In- 
stitute at Graterford and Holmesburg Prison in Phil- 
adelphia. The project began in 1994 and has tutored 
more than 150 prisoners to date. Taped in the prison 
yard, ceil blocks, and machine shops, the program 
breaks down stereotypes that dehumanize inmates 
and highlights the mutually-beneficial relationships 
that develop between community tutors and pris- 
oners. The program is $175 to buy and $60 to rent, 
from Cyndy Drue, Prison Literacy Project, 7648 
Ardleigh Street, Philadelphia, PA 19118. 

• Workforce 2000 , published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, discusses the major labor market trends 
that will have a profound impact on our society by the 
end of the century. For example, workforce growth 
will shrink to about one percent annually, the pool of 
entry-level workers will drop sharply, and the largest 
group of new workers will be immigrants and minor- 
ity youth. Tighter labor markets, however, could 
result, according to DOL, in increased job opportu- 
nity for these groups if the nation chooses to respond 
with needed basic skills upgrading and other training 
programs. The report advocates courses of action for 
educators, employers, unions, government, and the 
public. The publication is available free from Lou 
Ann Burney, Employment & Training Administra- 
tion, Department of Labor, Rm. S2322, FPB, 200 
Constitution Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20210 
(202)523-6871. 

• Opening Doors: A Decade of Educating Those at 
Risk reviews the history and achievements of the 
American Reading Council since it was started in 
1976. The Council's reading programs for children 
and adults are widely recognized for their excellence. 
The booklet is available for $3.00 from the American 
Reading Council, 45 John Street, Suite 811, New 
York, NY 10038. 

• The RIF Guide to Encouraging Young Readers and 
Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of the 
Commission on Reading aim to encourage reading at 
home and in school. The RIF Guide describes 200 ac- 
tivities for parents and children and recommends 
popular books and resources for its audience. Becom- 
ing a Nation of Readers summarizes recent research 
about reading and includes recommendations for im- 
proved reading instruction. The RIF Guide is avail- 
able at bookstores or from DouMeday St, Company, 
245 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10167 (212) 984- 
7561. The Commission's report is $4. 50 from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois- BNR, Becoming a Nation of 
Readers, PO Box 2774, Station A, Champaign, 
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(cont'd from p. 1) 

Addressing these issues in a recent talk, AFL-CIO s 
secretary-treasurer Thomas Donahue noted: "We al- 
ways boast about our role in supporting education, 
and we have long been involved with literacy train- 
ing. Many of our unions grew with the waves of suc- 
cessive immigration to this country and they 
developed literacy programs for their new members. 
Not initially for job reasons* but for citizenship and 
family reasons. 

"In a later time we developed more emphasis on 
training to upgrade our members 7 skills and we 
fought for the training necessary to enable workers to 
move up career ladders. In the construction trades 
and the printing industry, our unions and the em- 
ployers were and remain the custodians of the na- 
tion's apprenticeship programs and the gateway to 
skilled craft jobs." (Note: There are 237,000 regis- 
tered apprentices in 42,000 programs in the building 
trades alone.) 

"We're still doing those things, but we've also recog- 
nized that the days when strong hands were enough 
are gone.... We've discovered the frequency of the 
disguised illiteracy among men and women who've 
been in the workforce for a number of years, have 
masked t heir insufficiency in one way or another, and 
now have to acquire those skills. Our unions are try- 
ing to address these new needs in a variety of ways." 

Among them are collective bargaining arrangements 
in which employers contribute a percentage of their 
payroll for the training and upgrading of their work- 
ers. Such programs may be jointly administered by 
unions and management which may provide the in- 
struction directly or contract it out to a private or 
public education provider. Another pattern is one in 
which unions independently seek the services of 
adult basic education programs available in commu- 
nity colleges and school districts. Still others involve 
partnerships between unions, employers, education 
providers, and state administrative agencies-of 
which private industry councils are one example. 
Some of these approaches are described here. 

The Collective Bargaining Arena 

A pre-eminent collective bargaining model is the 
United Auto Workers-Ford Motor Company Em- 
ployee Development and Training Program (EDTP). 
EDTP is regarded by some as pathbreaking because it 
was the first venture of its kind on so grand a scale 
that was both job-related and concerned with the per- 
sonal growth of the individual. 

It was created at the bargaining table in 1982, with a 
funding mechanism and an organizational frame- 
work that set a pattern for unions in other large in- 
dustries. Financing was to come from a Nickel Fund: 
5 cents an hour to be paid by the company for each 
hour worked by hourly employees, an amount dou- 
bled in 1984 to generate $120 million over the next 
three years to serve UAW-Ford's 109,000 displaced 
and active hourly workers. The initial mandate was: 
"to help workers grow, upgrade their education, 
learn new skills, and expand their personal and 
career horizons." But it was agreed that the pro- 
gram would be built from ?he elicited interests of the 
workers themselves. What evolved took shape as 
O ' different avenues for training, retraining, and 

C D I f Tsonal growth, including a Bask Skills Enhance- 

^^^ent Program. 

I Since 1983, some 45,000 members have participated 



basic skills programs at 35 locations around the coun- 
try. Virtually all classes are located at plant sites, and 
they are conducted by instructors from the local two- 
and four-year colleges. 

The Skills Enhancement Program is jointly adminis- 
tered from a national headquarters in Dearborn, 
Michigan by both union and company representa- 
tives and a professional staff. The national center 
staff provides guidance and support for the local pro- 
jects at the plants, each of which is also locally gov- 
erned by union and management representatives. 
The national staff provides a structure by which the 
local programs can identify the interests of their 
members and the local providers who can best serve 
those interests. It also helps tie the local programs in 
with federal ABE monies or state aid where available. 



learning C«mec 




One Of Several Ford Learning Centers 
For UAW Employee Education Activities 

Learning is self-paced, with much computer-aided 
and computer-managed instruction. Scheduling is 
flexible, with entry and exit whenever convenient to 
the individual. Along with standard materials, 
teachers are expected and helped to develop custom- 
ized curricula related to the individual's work and 
personal life. After consulting with the local joint un- 
ion-management committee, that curriculum is sub- 
mitted to the national center for approval. "We're not 
going to sit here in Dearborn and tell them in Nash- 
ville or Tulsa what they're going to teach. They have 
to decide that themselves and then do it with our as- 
sistance," says George Valso, associate director of the 
company's national center. Rick Martinez, his UAW 
counterpart, adds that "the key to success of all the 
programs is that they are worker driven." 

Collective bargaining agreements that cover educa- 
tion and training are not new. Some date back a dec- 
ade or more. The recent surge of activity around 
them is a response to the changing economic climate. 
How many people participate in programs made pos- 
sible through such contracts is not known. The size of 
the total eligible pool from which they come is not 
known either. But a few examples suggest the magni- 
tude of the enterprise. 

• UAW-General Motors operates a $200 million-a- 
year program for its 305,000 members. 

• UAW-Chrysler offers 14 separate programs to 
75,000 workers relating to interpersonal, job- related, 
and basic skills education. 

• The United Steelworkers of America, where nearly 
a half million workers lost their jobs in the last dec- 
ade, operates more than 50 centers offering compre- 
hensive training. Nearly 27,000 persons are presently 
enrolled. 

• The Communications Workers of America, with a 
reduction of 70,000 workers in the past three years, 
negotiated a contract with AT&T in 1986 that hir- 



ing. The jointly-governed program, though new, is 
already operational in 60 locations throughout the 
U.S. Over 1,000 persons are enrolled, of whom 10 
percent are thus tar studying basic skills. 

• Since the early 1970's, Philadelphia's Hospital and 
Health Care District U99C has been operating a 
training and upgrading program. Half of its present 
$2 million budget is derived from employers in medi- 
cal and allied health institutions who contribute one 
percent of their payroll; the other half comes from 
foundation and public funds. 

Other unions with similar contracts include District 
Council 37, American Federation of State County 
and Municipal Employees, New York City (1971); 
District 1199, National Union of Hospital and Health 
Care Employees, New York (1969); the Amalgamated 
Service and Allied Industries Joint Board, New York 
(1976); The Seafarers International Union at Piney 
Point, Maryland; the Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union; and the Graphics Communications In- 
ternational Union. 

(Note: A compilation of the education provisions in 
these contracts is available from the Human Re- 
sources Development Institute, AFLCIO, 815 16th 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20006.) 



Banding Together: 

Consortium For Worker Literacy 

Big-league unions in the giant industries like auto, 
steel, or communications, can command impressive 
education funds from employers. But what can 
smaller unions do-those in small industries or sea- 
sonal businesses where employers are in no position 
to support education? 

One answer is the inventive strategy of the Consor- 
tium for Worker Literacy, devised by a group of eight 
unions that banded together in New York City to 
achieve what would have been difficult or impossible 
individually. They are the Teamsters Joint Council 
16, the International Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion, the United Auto Workers District Council 65, 
American Federation of State County and Municipal 
Employees District 1707, Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers Union, United Auto Workers Local 
259, the Health and Hospital Workers Union District 
Council 1199, and the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
Union. 

The unions vary greatly in size, the smallest with a 
membership of 4,000 and the largest 150,000. But the 
Consortium estimates that 50 percent of its combined 
workers and their family members in need of literacy 
skills comprise a pool of 450,000 persons. (The 
spouses of union members and their children over 18 
are served as well, with an eye toward intervention in 
the cycle of illiteracy passed from one generation to 
the next.) With the clout derived from these num- 
bers, a savvy plan, and its ability to provide students 
and locations, the Consortium requested from the 
State Department of Education, the Municipal As- 
sistance Corporation, and the New York City Board 
of Education, the use of public funds appropriated 
for adult education. They received $1.5 million, 
upped to $2 million the following year, and launched 
operations in 1985. 

The program has two fundamental premises. One is 
the importance of providing education to help work- 
ers maintain current jobs or retrain for new ones be- 
fore job loss-to be preventive rather than reactive. 
This differs sharply from the policy of the Job Train- 
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aid to dislocated workers. JTPA provides training 
only for those persons who are already unemployed 
or have been informed that they will be-a policy con- 
sistently opposed by labor and JTPA practitioners. 
The psychological and financial stress of joblessness 
are poor conditions for effective learning, and the 
lack of a workplace robs the instruction of a meaning- 
ful context. But most workers aren't told, or told 
early enough, that they are about to be jobless. 

(A noteworthy report on plant closings in 1983-84 by 
the U.S. General Accounting Office states that in 
plants with over 100 employees, two-thirds of em- 
ployers provided two weeks advance notice of layoff 
or less, with half of these providing no advance notice 
at all. [ Dislocated Workers: Extent of Business Clo- 
sures , Layoffs, and the Public and Private Response. ) 
Bills to remedy this problem have been introduced 
into every Congress since 1974 but have failed to pass. 
The fate of the Metzenbaum-Kennedy provisions in- 
cluded in the currently-pending Omnibus Trade Bill, 
calling for 60 days advance notice, is still uncertain. 
Moreover, reports the GAO, no more than 5-7 per- 
cent of eligible displaced workers are being served by 
JTPA, and the average length of remedial instruction 
in all JTPA programs is only two weeks. ) 

The second premise of the Consortium, based on re- 
search that shows learning to be most effective when 
it occurs in a functional context, is that all curricula 
should be built around the occupational themes and 
life experiences of the various union memberships. 

The coup in the Consortium's partnership with its 
funding and education agencies was that it was able 
to win relative autonomy to tailor programs to a ped- 
agogical philosophy that, in its own judgment, would 
best suit the unions 1 members. One result is that care 
has been taken to hire teachers sensitive to the strug- 
gles of the students and to their need for dignity. In 
addition, it has been possible to use an interactive 
teaching style, which includes peer teaching and a 
buddy-support system. Class sites-union halls, fac- 
tories, housing projects, churches-have been chosen 
for their physical convenience and psychological 
comfort, free from intimidating facilities where many 
before have failed. Flexible hours and schedules have 
been set-before, between, after shifts, and on week- 
ends. And a variety of instructional materials are 
used including those generated by the students. 

Two work-related curricula have already been devel- 
oped for teaching basic skills to firemen and to exter- 
minators, with the goal of the instruction to enable 
the workers to pass a test for promotion. The content 
of job manuals served as the basis for constructing 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, and other lan- 
guage arts. 44 For many workers," comments An- 
thony Alvarado, former head of the Consortium, 
"the worker literacy program is not a dream deferred 
and not something that may come about in the future. 
It is a very clear statement that if you pass this exami- 
nation you can then move up in your job rank to 
where you can earn $8,000 or $9,000 more a year than 
you are presently earning. That is a very powerful 
motivational tool." 

The Consortium has been able to choose its own con- 
sultants from the City University of New York faculty 
for on-going staff development. An outgrowth of this 
was an arrangement for graduate-level course credit 
V achers in the program, taught at CUNY. Fifty 
Mlium teachers enrolled. The Consortium paid 
le course. The Consortium also works with 
CUNY to develop research on questions of direct con- 



be used effectively as para-professional teachers in 
literacy instruction?). 

A recent UAW Local 259 newspaper article, called 
"Education Classes Come to the Shops" conveys a 
bit of the flavor. "Our students not only are learning 
bask and advanced skills of reading, writing, and 
math, and science and history, but participate ac- 
tively in developing curriculum ideas. They write 
oral histories of their lives, their cultural back- 
grounds, their union experience, their lives in the 
shop.. ..Students describe how they are beginning to 
speak up at union meetings, how ttrcy now can talk to 
their boss and the landlord and the doctor, how the 
classes give them a greater feeling of self-confidence, 
how proud their families are of their achievement. 
The program is a labor of love for our un.*on and we 
are committed to expand it." 

One measure of the program's success is that Consor- 
tium activities now comprise one-third of the total 
adult education classes provided by the New York 
City Board of Education. 

"But it couldn't have happened without the strength 
of the Consortium," says director Joseph McDer- 
mott. "If a single union had sought help, it would 
have been told to send its members to conventional 
adult basic education evening classes. Unions have to 
use their clout to make the system work for them. The 
official agencies say *You fit into our rules and regu- 
lations.' They grade students, they characterize 
them, their understanding of hours and schedules is 
irrelevant. We have an obligation to educate these 
agencies and get them to respond to the real world." 

AR-CIO Activities 

Meanwhile, back at the main AFL-CIO offices, the 
Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI), 
its training and employment arm, operates regional 
offices which provide information and technical as- 
sistance related to employment training. HRDI also 
designs and operates model programs for dislocated 
workers, and is presently operating 12 such centers in 
six states. Of these, five are using computers for indi- 
vidualized, competency-based instruction. HRDI re- 
ports that students like these "high tech one-room 
schoolhouses." 
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HRDI is also exploring the use of a cutting-edge cur- 
riculum, the Job Skills Education Program, that is 
built on a finely-tuned analysis of job tasks and the 
basic skills required for them. Though developed for 
the military, the subject matter is equally relevant to 
civilian occupations. The program is being made 
available through a technology transfer program 
between the Departments of Defense, Education, 
and Labor. 

In addition, a demonstration learning lab is being es- 
tablished at the AFL-CIO's George Meany Center for 
Labor Studies in Silver Springs, Maryland. The cen- 



and staff personnel from around the country, who 
now will have the opportunity to see basic skills train- 
ing in operation. 

Developing The Potential 

Unions are contributing to the nation's literacy effort 
in a great variety of other ways. They are increasingly 
a part of urban and statewide planning bodies as, for 
example, in Illinois, where that state's exemplary Lit- 
eracy Council recently formed a Business and Labor 
Literacy Advisory Committee to help labor and man- 
agement connect with local literacy providers for 
workplace reading programs. Twenty such programs 
are already underway in plants across the state. 

In addition, union representatives sit on hundreds of 
private industry councils around the country, bring- 
ing to them the knowledge and viewpoint of the peo- 
ple to be served. 

In Massachusetts, the Workplace Education Initia- 
tive, cow in its second year of operation, has in place 
IS workplace literacy projects, 80 percent of which 
involve union-employer patnerships. The program, 
for still-on -t he-job workers, was launched in recogni- 
tion that functionally illiterate dislocated workers are 
not at the most teachable moment given the trauma 
of their unemployment and the concern about their 
life situation. This exemplary Initiative is sponsored 
by the state's Office of Economic Affairs, the Execu- 
tive Office of Labor, and the Department of Educa- 
tion, with strong support from the Governor. 

Clearly, many unions have a solid experience in job 
task analysis and related bask skills curiculum devel- 
opment. Programs now being developed by manage- 
ment could benefit from this experience. So could 
unions not yet involved but faced with the need to be. 
Beyond that, educational organizations are being 
turned to increasingly by employers and by unions for 
help in setting up employee basic skill programs. 
Many of the educational experts, through no fault of 
their own, lack specific knowledge of how to design 
job-related programs and teach them in workplace 
settings. These people can also learn from the accu- 
mulated experience and inside perspective of the un- 
ions already at the forefront. 

The crisis facing American business and the work- 
force is a massive one and it won't go away. According 
to government, labor, and other analysts, the present 
problems are different from (hose of cyclical or gen- 
eral unemployment. Displacement of workers is now 
an on-going process associated with technological 
and economic change, and it is deeply imbedded in 
the de-industrialization of America. 

Organized labor has called upon Congress to adopt 
policies that look to the modernization and revitaliza- 
tion of basic industries and a national program of im- 
proved education and training for American workers 
that will promote U.S. competitiveness, economic 
growth, and job security. 

The view of organized labor is that developing a 
skilled, productive, adaptable workforce is a survival 
issue; that success at the bargaining table not- 
withstanding, the nation cannot depend on individ- 
ual employers, or one-by-one collective bargaining 
arrangements, or on fragmented publicly-supported 
efforts for education and training. Other sectors 
agree. "We need to have a new, more comprehensive 
approach (to these proWems|, n recently said Roger 
Semerad, Assistant Secretary of Labor. He urged the 
labor movement "to offer us your expertise and your 
knowledge of the workforce in adapting our institu- 
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CONNECTIONS 




To further advance state planning and coordination, 
Gannett will make a second round of grants in 1988 
ranging from $40,000 to $100,000 each, for a total of 
$500,000. The competition is open to nonprofit and 
government agencies in any states that did not re- 
ceive grants in the first-year competition. No more 
than one grant per state will be awarded. Another 
$500,000 will also be given in renewal grants to the 
1987 winners. Appticationsare due by December 31st 
and winners will be announced next February. 
For application guidelines contact The Gannett 
Foundation, Lincoln Tower, Rochester, NY 14104 
(716)262-3315. 



Ctata Fee RtmttKrtiow Design 

The Center will hold two-day training institutes for 
policymakers, program providers, and corporate 
managers on October 20-21 in Seattle, December 2-3 
in St. Louis, and January 11-12 in Tampa. The focus 
will be on developing effective strategies for attacking 
bask skills deficiencies among at-risk youth through 
Job Training Partnership Act programs. The Center 
is a project of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, Na- 
tional Association of Private Industry Councils, Na- 
tional Association of Counties, National Alliance of 
Business, and the JTPA* For more information con- 
tact Center fcr Remediation Design, do National Job 
Training Partnership, 1620 Eye Street, NW, Suite 
300, Washington, DC 20006. 

Tht Robirt Bow>t rownfartiofi 

The Foundation supports nonprofit groups in New 
YorkCity that seek to address illiteracy among disad- 
vantaged youth in a variety of settings and through 
innovative strategies to combine job and basic skills 
training. Grants range from $1,000 to $25,000. For 
application guidelines contact Dianne Kangisser, 
Vice President, Robert Bowne Foundation, 345 Hud- 
son Street, New York, NY 10014. 



U.S. Pepartwtnt Of Edtjptim 

The Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Education is accept- 
ing applications for new awards to literacy projects in 
state and local public libraries. The Department ex- 
pects to make about 250 one-year awards of up to 
$20,000 each in 1988. The deadline for applications is 
November 20, 1987. For more information contact 
Frank Stevens, Director, Library Development Staff, 
OERI, U.S. Department of Education, 555 New Jer- 
sey Avenue, NW, Room 4021, Washington, DC 20208 
(202)357-6315. 



Jtatffcfts 

Matrices, a private technical assistance group, is 
planning a series of one-day seminars for human re- 
source professionals entitled "Workplace Literacy; 
What is it? How Can I Achieve It?" Seminars are 
scheduled for October 28 in Boston, November 5 in 
Philadelphia, November 19 in Atlanta, December 2 
in Chicago, and December 10 in New York. For more 
information contact Susan Koen, President, Matri- 
ces, 4 Eversley Avenue, Norwalk, CT 06851 
(203) 853-4163. 



ERIC 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 



TENNEC0 

Tenneco, Inc., one of the largest employers 
in Houston, has launched a three-year liter- 
acy project known as the Tenneco Literacy 
Initiative. "We've come to believe that in- 
vestments in education can do more to 
strengthen the core of our society than other 
aspects of charitable giving," observes J.K. 
Ketelsen, Chairman and CEO of Tenneco. 

Working through the Reading, Education, 
and Development Council (R.E.A.D.), Ten- 
neco volunteer employees are enrolled in 
two-day tutor training sessions, and then 
matched with students from R.E.A.D.'s 
waiting list. In addition, Tenneco recently 
co-sponsored a meeting to help R.E.A.D. at- 
tract the support of other local businesses. As 
a result, the Pennzoil Company, First City 
Bank, Arthur Andersen, and Exxon Corpo- 
ration have pledged assistance. 

In June, Newport News Shipbuilding, a Ten- 
neco company in Virginia, completed a pilot 
adult education program involving over 60 
employees. The effort received the Virginia 
Association of Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion's 1987 award for "Outstanding Em- 
loyer-Sponsored Adult Education 
Yogram." On November 6, Newport News 
Shipbuilding and the Peninsula Literacy 
I Council will snnnsnr a Regional Literacv 



Congress for 200 business/industry leaders 
on the theme of literacy and the workplace. 

(For more information contact Jo Swinney, Commu- 
nity Affairs Coordinator, Tenneco, Inc., PO Box 
2511, Houston, TX 77001 (713) 757-2580; and 
Richard C. Bout well. Manager, Training Systems 
and Services, Newport News Shipbuilding, 4101 
Washington Avenue, Newport News, VA 23607 (804) 
380-2000.) 

MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES 

Middle South Utilities System (MSU), the 
nation's fourth largest gas and electric utility, 
has made literacy an integral part of its eco- 
nomic development effort. Their program at- 
tacks literacy in two ways: by developing 
public awareness of existing literacy services 
and helping to focus attention on the impor- 
tance of completing high school, and by pi- 
loting four new automated learning centers. 
MSU funded a public service radio and TV 
announcement to recruit students and tutors. 
Media groups in their region cooperated fully 
with their campaign. MSU also installed a 
toll-free telephone line which operates 24 
hours a day, seven days a week throughout 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Since 
the program began in September 1986, 
nearly 3,000 people have called in. 

MSU's automated learning centers were set 
up in cooperation with the Arkansas Power 
and Light, Louisiana Power and Light, Mis- 
sissippi Power and Light, and New Orleans 
Public Service Inc. They use the IBM Pals 
computer program in a university setting, a 
parish prison, a public school, and a junior 
r ollece. Raeh of these institutions has made a 



five-year commitment to operate labs for 
adult non-readers at least 35 hours a week. 

MSU also was one of the major supporters, 
along with Wal-Mart Stores, of the PBS doc- 
umentary Project Second Chance aired in 
September 1986. In the future MSU hopes to 
develop a regional literacy council to coordi- 
nate the efforts of literacy providers in the 
three states they serve. J. Hughes Nichols, 
Director of Economic Development, ex- 
plains MSU's commitment to literacy: "We 
live in a technological age. With so many 
countries ahead of the U.S. in basic literacy, 
it will be difficult if not impossible to com- 
pete with the rest of the world for economic 
growth and jobs if we don't address the liter- 
acy problem." 

(For further information contact Ben Ross, MSU 
Svstem Services, Inc., PO Box 6100, New Orleans, 
LA 70161 (504)529-5262.) 

KMART 

K Mart distributed more than six million ^lit- 
eracy 0 dollars at its stores throughout the 
country in July as part of the PLUS Read 
America. Win America campaign. Each dol- 
lar was worth a SI discount admission at 73 
amusement parks and attractions during the 
month. For each coupon redeemed, the par- 
ticipating park will donate SI to the cam- 
paign. Dolly Parton is tl.j national 
chairperson of the Read America effort 
which is administered by the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Television Network. KET distrib- 
utes funds to local PLUS task forces, LVA, 
high-school-equivalency programs, and 
other cronns 
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In August, K Mart initiated a separate fund- 
raising program. For every package of 
Bounty paper towels and Charmin bathroom 
tissue purchased at K Mart stores, five cents 
will be donated to Read America . The project 
is expected to generate up to $150,000. 

(For more information, contact Ten Kula, Public Re- 
lations, K Mart Corporation, Troy, MI 48084 (313) 
643-5831.) 

DOLLAR GENERAL STORES 

Following a successful program in which 
Dollar General Corporation, a national chain 
of self-service discount stores, paid the cost 
of high-school-equivalency materials and 
tests for its employees, the company decided 
to expand its program to the general public. 
In July, more than 1,300 stores in 23 states 
began distributing information on local edu- 
cation programs to which adults could turn 
for help with high-school-equivalency study 
and basic reading. The campaign was backed 
by radio advertising to inform the public 
about the program. "Eleven of the 23 Dollar 
General Mores had [high school] graduation 
rates well below the 1985 national average," 
notes Cal Turner, Jr., President of the Dollar 
General Corporation. * 4 We felt we could 



lessen the fear of taking that first step. . .by of- 
fering local information in each of our 
stores. " Working with the American Council 
on Education, Dollar hopes to reach people 
on a grassroots level with pamphlets about 
high-school-equivalency programs, infor- 
mation for potential volunteer tutors, and 
mail-in cards for people who want to become 
students or tutors. 

(For more information contact Mike Gross/Constance 
Parrish, Dollar General Corporation, 427 Beech 
Street, ScottsviUe, KY 42164 (502) 237-5444. ) 

UPTON 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., in cooperation with 
Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA), is 
sponsoring races in eight cities this year and 
next. Lipton is providing banners, flyers, re- 
freshments, prizes, and free advertising. 
Through a $5 registration fee, funds are being 
raised for the national LVA and its involved 
local affiliates. One of Lipton *s aims is to fo- 
cus attention on literacy through a sport that 
is popular and healthful. 

(For more information, call Claudia Dowling, Man- 
ager, Product Communications, Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., 800 Sylvan Ave., Engtewood, NJ 07632 (201) 
594-7847.) 



ANPA FOUNDATION 

As part of its three-year Press To Read cam- 
paign, the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Foundation sponsored a Liter- 
acy Creators Workshop August 31-Septem- 
ber 2 at the Xerox Training Center in 
Virginia. The workshop drew 20 newspaper 
staff from around the country who left the 
meeting with individual action plans for their 
own newspapers. Topics examined at the 
workshop included defining literacy, orga- 
nizing community task forces and coalitions, 
putting out easy-read newspapers, and start- 
ing workplace literacy programs, ANPA's 
campaign has motivated hundreds of news- 
papers to start literacy projects in their home- 
towns . ANPA has recently released 
Newspapers Meet the Challenge (a hand- 
book to help newspapers launch literacy ef- 
forts). Showcase of Newspaper Literacy 
Projects (a review of 44 newspaper projects 
across the country), and a 20-minute slide/ 
video program about illiteracy. 

(For more information contact Carolyn Ebet Chan- 
dler, ANPA Foundation, Box 17407, Dulles Airport, 
Washington, DC 20041 (703)648-1251.) 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND ASSISTANCE 

AAA Management, ABC, Bantam Books, Bristol-Mey- 
ers Fund, CBS, Chase Manhattan Bank, European 
American Bank, Harper & Row, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, Morgan Stanley, New York Times Company 
Foundation, Random House. Reader's Digest and Jo- 
seph Seagram's & Sonsare among the current funders of the 
American Reading Council. The Council operates basic skills 
programs for adults in the Lower East Side ot Manhattan, as well 
as a variety ol reading programs for children throughout New 
York City. 

The Amariilo (TX) South Rotary Club recently donated 
$300 to the Amanllo Area Adult Literacy Council. Companies 
represented on the Council's board include Lone Star Con- 
struction, Peat Marwick Main and Co., Micro Chemical 
Inc., Mr. Rent'it, Livestock Journal, Equitable Lite In- 
surance, KVI1-TV, and The Amariilo Globe News. 

ARA Services, Inc. recently made a grant ot $7500 to the Cen- 
ter tor Literacy to support an English-as-a-Second Language 
class for 15 to 20 Hispanic adults in North Philadelohia. This is 
the third consecutive year in which the company has sponsored 
the program. 

The Bank of Boston has made five grants of S5.000 each to the 
Washington Education Project to help finance tutoring projects 
at five Boston-area colleges. 

The Fitzgerald (GA) Herald-Leader has ordered 210 liter- 
acy-promotion T-shirts to award to students participating in a 
local library reading program The T-shirts, designed by Car- 
Across America, depict a pair of reading dinosaurs 
r-ryt^ caption of "Read. Avoid Extinction/" The T-shirts are 
t I\lv> lade available to newspapers and other interested parties 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 



The executive editor of The Hartford Courant was keynote 
speaker at the fifteenth anniversary annual meeting ot Literacy 
Volunteers ol Connecticut. The conference was held at the 
United Technologies Research Center. 

The W.M. Keck Foundation in August announced a grant of 
$48,500 to California Literacy in support of its efforts to work 
with previously-unreached populations in southern California. 

Ketchum Communications recently recruited twenty of its 
employees to serve as tutors with the Greater Pittsburgh Literacy 
Council. The Pittsburgh Press Company has operated a 
similar volunteer-tutoring effort since 1985. In both cases, tutor 
training and the subsequent tutoring take place on company 
premises. 

K Mart Corporation, The Muskegon Chronicle, and 
Union Steel Products were represented on a "Business 
Works for Literacy" panel at the May conference of the Michigan 
Job Training Partnership Association. 

The Milwaukee Journal-Sentinel recruited more than forty 
employees to tutor some eighty public school students identified 
as having reading disabilities. Employees receive paid released 
time to work with the students one hour each week and often give 
additional time without compensation. 

New York Telephone recently awarded $3,000 to the Parent 
Readers Program, an intergenerational literacy project at New 
York City Technical College. The project uses children's literature 
to teach the adults how to read and discuss books with their 
cmldren at home. The aim is to improve the literacy status ot both 
parent and child. 

PLANNING, AWARENESS, AND RESEARCH 

Chevron is a supporter of "Books Around the Bay." a monthly 
calendar of San Francisco-area reading activities issued by the 
Year ol the Reader campaign. Safeway Stores, Inc. sponsored 
"Read-Aloud Month" activities in July, in which librarians and 
authors conducted readings of popular works at company stores 
tn thp Rav Area 



The El Paso Herald-Post earlier this year published A Testa- 
ment from Ef Paso, a guidebook for newspapers interested in 
getting involved in local literacy activities. Daniel's Moving & 
Storage donated space and labor for storing more than 200.000 
books given for distribution by the Herald-Post to local literacy 
organizations. 

Nabisco Brands, Inc. underwrote the costs of "Bluffing It." 
the TV movie about an illiterate worker aired by ABC on Septem- 
ber 13. Nabisco also paid for close-captioning the movie. The 
captioning is done by the National Captioning Institute, and al- 
lows hearing-impaired viewers to follow the dialogue of televi- 
sion broadcasts as they are relayed via a special transmitter. 

The Portland Private Industry Council, Pacific North* 
west Bell, Poppers Supply Company, Gregory Forest 
Products, and Precision Castpart were represented by 
speakers at the May business conference of the Oregon PLUS 
Task Force. 

The Southern Connecticut Business Journal ran an article 
in one of its August issues which described what that state s 
businesses are doing to support literacy efforts. 

The UPS Foundation was a co-funder of a September sympo- 
sium. "Towards Defining Literacy,'" held at the University of 
Pennsylvania under the sponsorship of the University's Literacy 
Research Center and the National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education. 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Best Foods operates an ESL program in its Muellers spaghetti 
plant in Jersey City. New Jersey. Run in collaboration with the 
Jersey City Learning Center, the program has provided language 
and cultural training to thirty employees to date. 

General Motors' Fisher Guide Division has collaborated with 
the Anderson (IN) Community Schools to offer addlt basic edu- 
cation courses to company employees and family members for 
the past year. Program impact is being evaluated through compe- 
tency-based testing and review of participants' absentee rates, 
machine down time, and scrao reoorts. 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Liter- 
acy Program (BCEL Bulletin No. I) is a 12- 
page, how-to-do-it guide for businesses 
wishing to encourage their employees to vol- 
unteer as tutors and in other capacities to help 
literacy groups in their communities. ($1.00 
per copy) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 
(BCEL Bulletin No. 2) is a 46-page guide 
for employers wishing to address the basic 
skills problems of their own workforce. It 
gives step-by-step guidance on how to plan 
and implement an effective job-related basic 
skills program and includes a listing of re- 
source persons and background reading ma- 
terial. (S5. 00 each) 

• BCEL s leaflet Functional Illiteracy Hurts 
Business is still in heavy demand among lit- 
eracy planning and providing groups. It gives 
specific suggestions to business on how to 
help. Programs can insei t their names and ad- 
dresses on the back flap. (No cost for up to 25 
and 5c a copy thereafter.) 

• Back issues of all BCEL Newsletters con- 
tinue to be available. Newsletter articles may 
be reproduced without permission, but must 
be reproduced in their entirety. A copy of the 
publication in which material is used should 
be sent to BCEL. (No cost for up to 6 copies 
and 25c per copy thereafter. ) 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts is an aid for businesses that want to 



explore ways to provide funding or other help 
to adult literacy programs in their states and 
communities. State and local planning 
groups, including PLUS Task Forces, may 
also find the directory useful. ($5.00 each) 

• TURNING ILUTERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL monographs which assess the short- 
and long-term needs of the adult literacy field 
and give recommendations for public- and 
private-sector action. ($10.00 for the set) 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy. ($5.00 each). 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order must be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 



BCEL Professional Advisors 



NOTES TO OUR READERS 



• To help assure timely receipt of our News- 
letters, your help in checking the accuracy of 
the label on this issue would be appreciated. 
Please drop a note to BCEL with any 
changes. 

• A new BCEL Bulletin is under preparation 
to give guidance to literacy programs on how 
to effectively develop business support for 
their efforts. Please check future issues of 
this Newsletter for further details. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W, McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman, McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

This issue of our newsletter features three 
special articles on the current status of service 
provision, state planning, and congressional 
action. While the information presented in- 
vites and deserves all kinds of deeper analy- 
sis, we hope that our readers will find it 
generally useful as we all work to build on the 
accomplishments of the past few years. 

There can be no doubt that the national liter- 
acy effort faces a wide range of major chal- 
lenges. There is need for a more realistic 
understanding of all that must be done, espe- 
cially in providing more resources for the 
field and in facing up to the major steps re- 
quired to bring a considerably higher degree 
of professionalism to the field. To respond as 
the field requires if it is to serve many more 
people and to provide more effective and 
lasting instruction will not be easy, and there 
are no simple formulas. The heavy pressures 
under which provider and planning groups 
are now operating is a matter of immediate 
practical concern. But at the same time the 
substantial advances that have occurred in 
the field in the last few years also present us 
with a good many new opportunities for 
moving the whole literacy effort forward. 

The big challenge now is for stronger mea- 
sures to preserve programs and recent gains 
while at the same lime marshalling the re- 
sources and thinking that will be needed to 
address the longer term issues upon which 
the system's future health and effectiveness 
depend. To meet the challenge, a substan- 
tially stronger and larger federal role is vital. 
Even if all bills currently pending in Con- 
gress pass and are fully funded, still more 
will be needed as we move along. Individual 
states will also have to do a great deal more. It 
is encouraging that state funding of the na- 
tion's major adult basic education program 
has grown overall, but it has not grown 
nearly enough. More than half of the current 
Ending and service is provided by only four 
tates, those with heavy ESL populations. 
The recent increase in service to ESL groups 
is indeed welcome but this aooears to be 



squeezing out other categories of students, 
especially blacks.) 

The business community has already re- 
sponded to an impressive degree, but even 
here a far more extensive involvement is 
needed. We urge corporate and business 
leaders throughout the country to look at how 
they can help with renewed vigor at all levels 
of need-local, state, and national. 

BCEL hears almost daily from companies 
wanting to address the basic skills problems 
of their own employees, a recent and encour- 
aging trend. But the majority of corporations 
still do not recognize that they have or will 
shortly face a serious skills problem in their 
own workforces. In addition, most still have 
not reached out with Ending or in-kind help 
to p r ograms in their states and local com- 
munities, even though in the long run they 
themselves stand to benefit. And, equally 
important, leaders throughout the business 
community could perform a vital service by 
speaking out in state and national forums on 
the need for much stronger federal and state 
leadership and funding. 

The PLUS Business Breakfasts held nation- 
wide last October opened up a wider channel 
for business involvement, and I hope the 
business representatives who attended, as 
well as the organizers of those events, will 
continue to work closely together to develop 
the potential of that relationship. I would also 
suggest one other path for involvement. The 
business community has increasingly been 
supporting public education through adopt- 
a-school partnerships. Without abandoning 
that aspect of educational need, think what 
might be accomplished by a comparable 
commitment to an adopt-a-literacy program 
partnership as well. ■ 
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In 1984, the organizations and groups re- 
sponsible for the bulk of the nation's adult ba- 
sic skills provision were reaching an 
estimated 7-8 percent of the adults in need of 
basic skills help. National program enroll- 
ments have since increased-largely in re- 
sponse to the new demand generated by the 
national television awareness campaigns of 
PLUS and the Coalition for Literacy. All pro- 
viders combined may now be reaching an es- 
timated 9-10 percent of the needy population. 
Where have the increases occurred? What do 
they mean? And what problems loom large as 
we move into 1988? 



The Federal ABE Program 



ABE, the largest single program in the na 
tion, enrolled 3.1 million persons in 1986, up 
from 2.5 million ; l 1984. This represents an 
overall growth of 25 percent in just two years. 
Recent material from the U.S. Department of 
Education revealed a number of interesting 
patterns: 

• Son- e 950,000 of ABE students in 1986 
were enrolled in basic skills programs, 1.3 
million were in ESL programs, and 860,000 
were in high-school-equivalency and di 
ploma programs. While there has been 
growth in all three categories, the greatest in 
crease has been in service to ESL students 
resulting in lower increases for the other two 
categories of students for lack of program 
space and resources. 

• Four states account for some 65 percent of 
the total ABE enrollment-California, Flor- 
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Learning Channel Plans GEO 



ERIC 



The Learning Channel (TLC), the nation's 
only national all-educational cable television 
network, has launched a five-year project to 
help adults get high-school equivalency di- 
plomas. Local TLC cable stations will fea- 
ture GED ON TV, a series of 43 half-hour 
lessons produced by Kentucky Educational 
Television, to reach and teach the targeted 
audience. The campaign will publicize the 
GED effort with direct mail, TV and radio 
ads, bill inserts, shopping mall promotions, 
and other marketing techniques. In addition, 
the Learning Channel will continue to broad- 
cast a wide variety of adult educational pro- 
grams 20 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Working with more than 300 institutions of 
higher education, TLC currently offers for- 
mal and informal courses to 10 million televi- 
sion households in the U.S. For further 
information contact Fern Kraus, Director of 
Communications, The Learning Channel. 
1525 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 550, Rosslvn, 
VA 22209 (703) 276-0881. 

GPO: A New Partner In Literacy 

The U.S. Government Printing Office has re- 
cently joined the war on illiteracy. Among its 
activities, the GPO has designated a staff as- 
sistant in the office of the Public Printer to 
provide expert guidance on printing, produc- 
tion, and distribution of literacy materials by 
various government agencies, the private 
sector, and the academic community. GPO 
will also inform and encourage its own em- 
ployees to become students or tutors, help to 
promote the FELT program (which has to 
date added some 2 .>00 federal employees to 
the national volunteer tutoring pool), and 
work with Congress and other groups to ad- 
vance the cause of literacy. For more infor- 
mation contact Charles Potter, GPO Literacy 
Coordinator, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 20401 (202*) 
275-6626. 

Gambling On Literacy 

Last year California agreed to turn $500,000 
in lottery funds over to the Board of Trustees 
of the state university system to be used for 
community service projects. The Chancellor 
is distributing the money to the 19 state cam- 
puses in proportion to their size,. Although 
— t earmarked specifically for literacy pro- 
ts, more and more campuses are using the 
ids for that purpose. For example, at Cali- 
fornia State Polvtechnic Universitv in Po- 



mona lottery funds are supporting an 
interdisciplinary program which offers paid 
and faculty-supervised internships with local 
literacy groups, such as the local PLUS-af fil- 
iated station. At California State University 
in Fullerton, an academic course, "Linguis- 
tics and Literacy/* teaches students how to 
tutor and provides pay for those who actually 
become tutors . Diane Vines , Director of Spe- 
cial Programs for the system notes that "there 
are few restrictions and the projects are as in- 
novative as possible.. Although the amount 
per campus is relatively small, we've seen 
some wonderful results because of this addi- 
tional money." For more information, con- 
tact Diane Vines, California State University, 
400 Golden Shore, Long Beach, CA 90802 
(213)590-5768. 

National Congress Honors Students 

The first National Adult Literacy Congress 
held in Philadelphia in September as part of 
Constitution Day honored 51 student dele- 
gates, one from each state and the District of 
Columbia. Each delegate was formerly un- 
able to read or write. The students discussed 
the problem of illiteracy as they see it and 
gave recommendations for tackling it based 
on their personal experiences. They touched 
on the need to better educate the public about 
the problem, the link between illiteracy and 
jobs, and the need for new legislation and 
funding. They also stressed the importance 
of student advocacy for literacy. In talking 
about what helped them learn , they cited one- 
to-one tutors, support from families and 
friends, and, most important, support from 
other students . They suggested that: it should 
be illegal for an employer to fire someone be- 
cause they can't read; tax credits should be 
given to companies to help their employees 
learn how to read; and judges about to sen- 
tence offenders should be aware of the rela- 
tionship of illiteracy to crime. 

Lutheran Churches Unite 

Three Lutheran churches-the Lutheran 
Church in America, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the Association of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches-have joined hands to 
form a new group, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America (ELCA). For twenty 
years, the Lutheran Church Women have 
sponsored the "Volunteer Reading Aides 
Program," the country's largest ecumenical 
basic skills and ESL project. Literacy will 
continue to be a major priority of the new 
larger organization. The ELCA's activities 
will include an advocacy network and a pub- 
lic awareness campaign in addition to its na- 
tional readine Dro&ram. Lutheran bookstores 



in 18 cities have agreed to distribute several 
literacy titles produced by the Lutheran 
Church at low cost. For more informa- 
tion contact Faith Fretheim, Director for Lit- 
eracy, Women of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 6765 West Higgins Road, Chicago, 
IL 60631 (312) 380-2700. 

1990: International Literacy Year 

The year. 1990 has been targeted as Interna- 
tional Literacy Year by the U.N. General As- 
sembly to publicize the fact that illiteracy is 
an urgent and widespread global problem, 
one that usually goes hand-in-hand with pov- 
erty. In developing nations (where 98 percent 
of the world's 889 million illiterates live), il- 
literacy makes it very hard to mobilize devel- 
opment programs and increase productivity. 
All groups-not just individual governments 
will be encouraged to take part in Interna- 
tional Literacy Year. Individuals also will be 
urged to participate. One of the U.N.'s main 
goals is to encourage the incorporation of 
literacy into the development programs 
it assists. 

Advancing Literacy in 

Africa, Canada, & Australia 

The Australian Council for Adult Literacy 
estimates that one million adults in that coun- 
try have substantial literacy problems. The 
Council works with the national government 
on literacy issues, acts as an Associated Cen- 
tre of UNESCO (with a focus on adult liter- 
acy in Asia and the Pacific), and publishes a 
quarterly newsletter called Literacy Link. 

In Canada, the Secretary of State announced 
in September the establishment of a new Na- 
tional Literacy Secretariat as part of a nation- 
wide campaign to overcome illiteracy. This 
action was motivated in part by a series of ar- 
ticles in the Southam News, a wire service 
that commissioned a Canadian version of the 
NAEP report issued last year in the U.S. The 
new Secretariat will make development 
grants to community groups and research 
grants to national organizations. This year it 
will sponsor a national symposium involving 
government agencies, businesses, and other 
groups. A new Business Task Force on Liter- 
acy, patterned somewhat after BCEL, has 
commissioned a study to determine how 
much uneducated workers and customers 
cost Canadian business each year. 

In South Africa, an estimated 60-70 percent 
of black adults cannot read or write. To help 
deal with the problem. Learn and Teach has 
for 15 years trained literacy instructors, pro- 
duced materials, and coordinated programs 
in five regions of the countrv The cnrmn fn- 
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vors community-based programs geared to 
the social, economic, and political concerns 
of the le?iners. Materials and information 
booklets are developed in seven African 
languages and English. Officials of Learn 
and Teach recently visited BCEL to gather 
ideas on how to expand and strengthen 
their services. 



New York City: A Comprehensive Model 



Since late 1984 New York City has commit- 
ted nearly $40 million to expand and upgrade 
its adult literacy programs. Supplementary 
funding has been provided by the state and 
some private sources. As a result, programs 
have gone from serving 12.000 students to 
57.000 in 1987. The system provides great di- 
versity in options and locations with over 350 
learning sites throughout the five boroughs. 
Students from ail backgrounds and all learn- 
ing levels can choose to work with tutors on a 
one-to-one basis, in small groups, or on their 
own with cassette and computer or a tape 
recorder. The Literacy Assistance Center 
maintains a data base on all programs and 
students, provides technical assistance, con- 
ducts research, and operates a citywide 
hotline. Despite the growth in service, how- 
ever, thousands of students have had to be 
turned away for lack of resources to absorb 
them. Mayor Koch hopes to allocate addi- 
tional sums for the effort over the nev vw 
years and he has urged the private sec;, r to 
help by starting their own programs or donat- 
ing funds to a special resource bank. Mean- 
while, a 21-member Advisory Group has 
been formed to explore ways to use televi- 
sion and other technology to expand literacy 
services. 

A VMCA/Business Partnership 

1986 was a banner year for the YMCA's 
Chapter Two Reading Program in Philadel- 
phia. In late 1985 several donors made gener- 
ous gifts to the Ys adult literacy program. 
Among the largest and first were $250,000 
from Rohm and Haas and S 120.000 from 
! Scott Paper. Rohm and Haas has also helped 
: with volunteer recruitment, student out- 
1 reach, and supplied free tutoring space. The 
new year seems off to a good start as Chapter 
Two has received State Department of Edu- 
cation grants to extend its adult literacy ser- 
vices throughout the city. The program h..s 
• added a job development comp nent and five 
computer-assisted literacy siks. So far. the 
j YMCA has built the largest free citywide tu- 
i torial literacy program in Pennsylvania. 
" :e the program began three years ago. it 
served 3 ,000 adults and this year hopes to 
another 1,500. For more information 



contact Darrell Johnson. YMCA. 1429 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. PA 19102 (215) 
963-3728. 

Phoning In At CONTACT 

CONTACT Literacy Center's national 
hotline continues to be a vital resource to the 
entire literacy effort, and the PLUS cam- 
paign has generated a tremendous increase in 
the number of calls received. In July, at the 
height of the PLUS broadcast activity, the 
Center handled nearly 40,000 calls. Through 
November 1987 it had received more than 
200,000, 44 percent from potential volun- 
teers and 24 percent from potential students . 
On the whole, calls have averaged about 
20,000 a month and tended to come in be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Reader s Digest, 
Ann Landers, and television ads have at- 
tracted 89 percent of all referrals over the past 
year. In 1986 the Center introduced a new 
computerized system that monitors the 
length of calls and provides all kinds of spe- 
cialized information. This valuable hotline 
service remains in urgent need of funding. 
For more information contact Rhonda Ka- 
davy at CONTACT, FO Box 81826, Lincoln, 
NE 68501 (402)464-0602. 
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other events. In Pittsburgh, for example, 
three weeks after the breakfast, organizers 
held a workshop tor several area companies 
on how to begin a literacy program. Fifty 
companies attended a follow-up meeting and 
a mailing was sent in December to see what 
actions have since been taken by them. Of 
'200 people attending the business breakfast 
in Springfield (IL), 165 were business repre- 
sentatives, and follow-up meetings have been 
held with companies willing to serve on a 
business advisory committee and with com- 
panies interested in starting employee basic 
skills programs. Margot Woodwell, PLUS 
Project Director, notes that "the number of 
PLUS Business Breakfasts exceeded all our 
expectations, but the most important thing is 
what is happening as a result. The breakfasts 
were just a beginning." 

Ad Campaign Ends/Coalition Stays 

The Volunteer Against Illiteracy campaign of 
the Coalition for 1 ieracy ended officially in 
July 1987. The < >si Council, which ran the 
campaign, estimates that it generated a total 
value of more than $67 million in media ad 
space. The Coalition, with Jinx Crouch of 
Literacy Volunteers of America serving as its 
head, is now developing a new seven-point 
agenda to redirect and focus its future efforts . 
The Coalition's work will be financed by 
contributions from member organizations, 
including several that have recently become 
members. For more information contact 
Jinx Crouch, LVA, Widewaters 1, 5795 
Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214 
(315)445-8000. 
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400 PUIS Business Breakfasts 

By the end of 1987 the National Outreach Of- 
fice of the PLUS Campaign had organized 
over 400 PLUS Business Breakfasts around 
the country. Most took place on October 21. 
They sought to draw attention to the special 
PBS documentary. A Job To Be Done, which 
was aired the same day, and to encourage the 
business community to join and support local 
literacy activities. A recent survey com- 
pleted by PLUS shows that 66 percent of the 
attendees were business executives. Many 
signed pledge cards promising to raise the is- 
sue of literacy within their companies. Fol- 
low-up activities planned by the breakfast 
organizers include personal visits to compa- 
nies; surveying compans needs; inviting 
business representatives to serve on planning 
committees; and conducting workshops and 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation. 
BCEL is dedicated primarily to fostering 
greater corporate awareness of adult illit- 
eracy and providing guidance to the busi- 
ness community on needs in die field and 
opportunities for involvement and fund- 
ing. BCEL's work is carried out largely 
through a varied publications and techni- 
cal assistance program. 

For a list of BCEL publications, consult 
the October 1987 issue of our newsletter. 
BCEL directors, professional advisors, 
and staff are listed in the July 1987 and 
October 1987 issues. 
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When Congress recessed in December, it had 
under consideration a number of measures to 
broaden and greatly strengthen the support of 
ue federal government for efforts to deal 
with the problem of adult illiteracy. These in- 
cluded legislation relating not only to adult 
basic education itself but to job training, 
trade, welfare, and other subjects. 

The most important legislative provisions are 
in the comprehensive education bill that in 
somewhat different forms has passed both 
houses of Congress. The bill will go to con- 
ference when the second session of Congress 
convenes this month. The Senate version of 
the bill would increase the authorized ap- 
propriation for adult basic education to $200 
million for FY89 with greater amounts there- 
after. An additional $30 million would be au- 
thorized for the federal contribution to 
literacy and basic skills programs undertaken 
in the workplace by educational agencies in 
cooperation with business and labor organi- 
zations; and $25 million would be authorized 
for programs to teach English as a second lan- 
guage. An especially important new program 
is called Even Start. It would authorize $25 
million for programs to provide literacy train- 
ing for parents to enable them to take part in 
the education of their children, usually in as- 
sociation with Head Start. Provisions in the 
House bill are very similar. 

Besides the increased authorizations and the 
important new programs, this pending leg is- 
i lation would make adult basic education pro- 
grams more flexible and efficient. ABE 
programs have traditionally been carried on 
in local public schools or other educational 
institutions with little relation to private vol- 
unteer activities or community- based organi- 
zations or coordination with other federal 
^•■Agrams, as in job training activities. The 
rni puse bill would mandate the active partici- 
E.£y>^ ion of voluntary and community-based 
| groups and close coordination among the 



various public programs through state liter- 
acy councils. The Senate bill strongly en- 
courages flexibility and cooperation but does 
not mandate it in such specific terms. 

The education bill enjoys very strong, indeed 
all but unanimous, bipartisan support and is 
likely to pass without major modification. 

Other major legislative proposals dealing 
with adult illiteracy problems are contained 
in the comprehensive trade bill that has 
passed the House of Representatives and 
been reported to the Senate by the commit- 
tees concerned. This includes major funding 
for training, when necessary in basic skills, 
of displaced workers; and $10 million in 
funding for a literacy assistance program un- 
der which college students could be recruited 
into work-study programs as tutors, receiv- 
ing appropriate college credit. Though the 
educational provisions of the trade bill also 
command broad bipartisan support, other 
provisions are controversial and passage may 
be delayed. In part for this reason, the Senate 
has chosen to place in the education bill the 
workplace literacy provisions of the House 
trade bill. 

A third area of legislation is in the proposed 
major reshaping of welfare legislation. A ma- 
jor goal would be to provide training needed 
to reintegrate persons receiving welfare assis- 
tance into jobs and the productive economy. 
Bills have been introduced by Senator Moy- 
nihan in the Senate and Congressman Ros- 
tenkowski in the House. Though different in 
many provisions, both versions agree "that 
needy children and parents [should] obtain 
the education, training, and employment 
which will help them avoid long-term welfare 
dependence." The House bill passed just be- 
fore Congress recessed last month, but pas- 
sage by the Senate and resolution of House 
and Senate differences are likely to take time. 

Provisions in the welfare legislation are made 
for a wide variety of services in education 
and training, to be adapted to the specific 
needs and educational levels of welfare recip- 
ients. Specifically included is remedial edu- 
cation needed to achieve a basic literacy level 
as well as instruction in ESL if needed. The 
legislation would bring about a massive 
change in the whole welfare program of the 
country, and has the potential of becoming 
the nation's largest adult education effort. 

Despite broad consensus on the need for a 
major revision of the welfare program, there 
is concern about the cost in light of the gen- 
eral budgetary situation. But the bill will 
probably be passed in some form eventually. 



The Library Services and Construction Act 
also has important literacy components. The 
provision or expansion of literacy services is 
an eligible purpose for grants under Title I of 
that Act, and about $5 million is currently 
granted. The new Title VI also provides $5 
million specifically for literacy projects, 
making a total of $ 10 million in federal fund- 
ing available for library literacy programs. 
These grants are usually conditioned on the 
projects being undertaken in cooperation 
with other, typically volunteer, groups. 

Other legislative proposals dealing with the 
homeless include basic skills training com- 
ponents as well . But the actual effect of all the 
new programs and enlarged authorizations 
for old programs will, of course, depend on 
how fully they are implemented by appropri- 
ations. The Administration, in a rare move to 
increase social expenditures, requested an in- 
crease in the adult basic education appropria- 
tion to $ 1 30 million in the current fiscal year. 
This has enjoyed strong support, but the final 
amount is in doubt because of the Gramm- 
Rudman Act and the deficit reduction mea- 
sures. The larger authorizations and the new 
programs in pending legislation would be ef- 
fective only in the fiscal year starting October 
1988, and the vigor with which they are car- 
ried into effect will depend on the attitudes of 
the administration that comes to power as a 
result of the 1988 elections. Principal candi- 
dates of both parties, however, have tended to 
assert a strong support for improved educa- 
tion and a much more emphatic program is 
likely in the new administration. 

The most important thing is that the Congress 
is now showing a full awareness and a deep 
concern about the problem of adult func- 
tional illiteracy... a recognition that it is an 
important factor in economic competitive- 
ness, unemployement, and poverty... a rec- 
ognition of the need for more flexible and 
effective means of dealing with it. . .and a de- 
termination to take strong measures to deal 
with it. 

However, the enactment and funding of all 
present proposals would present many new 
problems, for much of the legislation would 
simply require or authorize training and pro- 
vide funding. It would be left to the states to 
determine where and by whom the training 
would be given. Yet, as noted elsewhere in 
this newsletter all our institutional resources 
for literacy training are already strained to the 
breaking point, and thousands of more pro- 
fessionally trained and paid teachers are 
needed in existing programs. None of the leg- 
islative proposals has squarely faced this set 
of needs. ■ 
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ida, Texas, and New York. California and 
Florida alone account for 50 percent. 

• Women and men are now enrolled about 
equally in ABE programs, which reflects a 
relatively large increase in male participation 
compared to past years. 

• Persons aged 16-24 accounted for 40 per- 
cent of all 1986 enrollments, 25-44 for 40 
percent, 45-59 for 12 percent, and 60 + for 
8 percent. Persons under age 25 account for 
the largest part of the growth, resulting in 
diminished access for older persons. 

• More than one-third of enrollees drop out 
of ABE before finishing their program years. 
Family problems, lack of interest, transpor- 
tation problems and lack of child care assis- 
tance are among the reasons cited. 

• By race/ethnicity, the percentages enrolled 
in ABE/ESL programs in 1986 were: Whites 
(37), Hispanics (31), Blacks (16), Asians 
(15), and American Indians (.8). Note that 
Blacks made up 25 percent of the total ABE 
population in 1984, and Hispanics 20 
percent. 

• For those in 1986 for whom employment 
data were available at the time of this writing 
(1.7 million), 40 percent were employed. 44 
percent were unemployed but looking for 
work, and 16 percent were on public welfare. 

Annual federal/state/local spending for ABE 
was approximately S300 million in 1984. It 
grew to $396 million in 1985 and $409 mil- 
lion in 1986. It is worthy of note that: 

• In recent years the federal contribution to 
ABE has held at roughly S100 million per 
year, while state and local contributions have 
grown substantially. State/local funding of 
ABE in 1985 was S296 million, a growth of 
nearly 50 percent over 1984. In 1986, total 
state and local outlays were $309 million. 
(But more than half of all state and local 
funding comes from New York, Florida, 
Texas, and California, with California alone 
accounting for more than one-third. The ma- 
jority of states provide relatively little for 
ABE activities.) 

• Total ABE spending in 1984 amounted to a 
per student expenditure of $120. The com- 
parative expenditure for 1986 was $132. 

• Despite recent increases in lunding, total 
O outlays for ABE over the life of the program 

EI^IC ^ ave not k e P l P ace w ' m inflation. 

I In 1986, the total number of ABE administra- 



tors, teachers, and para professionals (e.g. 
bookkeepers, typists, aides) nationally was 
1 1 3,522. As the following data show, there is 
extremely heavy reliance on part-time per- 
sonnel and volunteers in every category. 
Fewer thafi 10 percent of the ABE teaching 
pool are full-time. 
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The Voluntary Organizations 



The two major voluntary organizations. Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America (LVA) and 
Laubach Literacy Action (LLA), maintain 
national offices to provide leadership and 
technical assistance to their memberships 
and to the field at large. Both have state and 
local affiliates which provide administrative 
and instructional services at those levels. 
Both have a long history of literacy service to 
the nation. And both have experienced dra- 
matic growth in their service since 1984. 

In 1984, LVA was serving 13,000 students 
with 10,000 tutors in 168 affiliate programs 
in 31 states. By mid-1987, according to LVA 
President Jinx Crouch, 30,000 students were 
being taught by 27,000 volunteers in 250 af- 
filiate programs in 35 states. (During the last 
six months of 1987, 35 more affiliate opera- 
tions were established.) It is interesting to 
note that in 1984 LVA affiliates also had 
1.000 volunteers serving in various non- 
tutoring capacities: by mid-1987 this pool had 
grownto4.000. LLA, in 1984, had some 500 
affiliate programs in which 30,000 volun- 
teers were tutoring some 42.000 adults in 42 
states. According to Executive Director Peter 
Waite, in 1987 LLA had 750 affiliate pro- 
grams in which 100,000 adults were being tu- 
tored by 68,000 volunteer tutors in 45 states. 



Volunteers in non-tutoring roles numbered 
4,300 in 1984 and by 1987 had grown to 
9,900. 

LVA and LLA have both experienced a heavy 
new demand for technical assistance (e.g. 
providing guidance and tutor training to their 
affiliates and, increasingly, to ABE, busi- 
nesses, and other non-affiliate groups wish- 
ing to expand or set up programs). Peter 
Waite reports that requests to LLA to train tu- 
tors has increased as much as 500 percent 
since 1984. LVA has had to set up a cadre of 
trained volunteers to travel the country pro- 
viding technical assistance. 

While funding for the LLA and LVA net- 
works has grown, it has been inadequate 
compared to the rate at which services have 
expanded. LVA's national budget grew from 
$600,000 in 1984 to SI million in 1987. De- 
spite an aggressive fundraising campaign, 
most of LVA's budget increase is due to 
heavier sale of publications (some 65 percent 
of LVA's total income) and one-time grants 
designated for special projects rather than 
general operating support. Though there are 
a greater number of programs today, individ- 
ual budget levels are roughly at the same level 
as in 1984. The vast majority of local LVA 
affiliate programs still have annual budgets 
below $ 10,000, with many as low as $ 1,500. 
About 11 percent have budgets of $10- 
20,000. The 1987 budgets of the state-level 
LVA affiliates (there are ten) range between 
$30,000 to $300,000, and sustaining these 
levels is proving more and more difficult. 

LLA fares somewhat better than LVA. 
Laubach s national-level budget grew from 
$1.9 million in 1984 to $5.5 million in 1987. 
As with LVA. 65 percent of LLA's national 
income came from publications sales and 
one-time grants for special projects. The 
budgets of local LLA programs are for the 
most part less than $5,000 a year, while state 
offices (there are 17) have budgets ranging 
from $500 to, in one case, $700,000. 

The Other Provider Groups 

The programs of correctional institutions, 
community-based organizations, colleges, 
libraries, churches, refugee and immigrant 
agencies, and the business community pro- 
vide a substantial portion of the nation's adult 
literacy services. In terms of its importance, 
each deserves its own subheading in this ar- 
ticle. But, unfortunately, there is no reliable 
information available on the numbers of 
adults served by these groups or on their 
budget levels in either 1984 or at present. The 

(cont'd on p. 6) 
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best that can be said is that in 1984 they were 
collectively serving perhaps 3 million per- 
sons, and anecdotal evidence indicates that 
service provision has since increased some- 
what for most of these groups, especially li- 
brary-based programs ajid community-based 
organizations * 

Additional monies have gone to some of 
these provider groups, especially job training 
programs, community-based organizations, 
and library literacy programs, but, again, 
there are no reliable figures available on the 
patterns and overall levels of funding. (One 
exception is the $5 million in new funding 
that has been made available annually to li- 
braries since 1986 through the new Title VI of 
the Library Services and Construction Act.) 

Officials of the various networks of provi- 
sion do indicate that the television awareness 
campaigns and other national activities have 
greatly heightened interest in the special 
needs of their constituencies, with increased 
attention being given to making national and 
state legislation more responsive to these 
needs. Moreover, the national leadership or- 
ganizations for each component of provision 
are pursuing an active agenda to encourage 
and support program development at the lo- 
cal and state levels. 

Facing Up To The Problems 

It is sobering to see that for all the gains, we 
arc still at the tip of the pyramid in both ser- 
vices and funding. The harsh reality is that it 
costs more to provide services these days and 
the recent growth in funding has been far 
from adequate. Moreover, hundreds of thou- 
sands of students and potential tutors have 
been put on waiting lists or turned away for 
lack of resources to serve them. To a very 
great extent the providers have been able to 
manage by "running harder and faster/" 

Among the priority problems facing the 
field at this point are the following: 

• A mood of pessimism is setting in among 
the providers as they ask how much more 
they can do without a major infusion off tew 
funding. Many programs and personnel feel 
that they are dangerously close to hum -out. 
especially the voluntary groups. 

'Note mat even the best estimates of enrollment in ary component ol the 
k " H jlt literacy system are shaky Trere is currently no way to adiust lor 
|-- | ^-Jble counting lhat occurs because siudenis are often enrolled in pro- 
£ K| ims under multiple sponsorsmo Moreover, all students are counted 
uiM i j i ^ w jj i j : same even though program participation vanes Irom a lew hours to a 
| (ewweeKstoatuilyear 



• The new funding provided to the field in the 
past few years, while important, is only a 
scant beginning given the scale of the illiter- 
acy problem. Some 90 percent of the adults 
in need of basic skills help are not yet 
being reached. 

• No one has yet faced the need to address 
the really important long-term needs, prime 
among them the following: It is commonly 
recognized that afar higher degree of profes- 
sionalism must be brought to the field if in- 
struction is to be effective and to have lasting 
value. This will take a massive effort to train 
more qualified teachers and pay them, de- 
velop more paid supervisory and manage- 
ment personnel, develop more useful 
assessment and diagnostic tools, and pro- 
vide incentives to give full professional stat- 
ure to the field itself. In his monograph for 
BCEL in 1985, David Harman estimated that 
a comprehensive long-term quality effort in 
these related areas would cost the nation bil- 
lions of dollars-this to effectively serve 
about 15 million adult learners. Yet, despite 
cautionary advice from the experts, reliance 
on volunteers as a solution continues to 
grow, even in the ABE program. 

• We are in a Catch 22 situation on the fund- 
ing and policy development fronts. Pro- 
grams need major new resources now, but 
state and federal policy development to sup- 
port that is proceeding very slowly. More- 
over, state and local groups providing the 
sen'ice and planning are being called upon 
to institutionalize their gains, become more 
accountable, and take a more active hand in 
policy development. The trouble is that they 
are already bursting at the seams to meet 
their current day-to-day responsibilities. It is 
not clear at present how the needed state- 
level policy development will get done or by 
whom, or where the capacity to improve pro- 
gram management and accountability will 
come from. Neither is it clear how the re- 
search needed to support the policy process 
will get done. 

• Relatedly, the entire national effort is just 
as hampered today as it was in 1984 by the 
haphazard and fragmented manner in which 
information about programs, enrollments, 
funding, and other such import"**, variables 
is collected. Not only is there no central 
source attending to this need, but most com- 
ponents of the providing system do not them- 
selves have the capacity to collect such 
information or to collect it in a useful way. ■ 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




Workplace Literacy 



[T] Adult Literacy: Industry-Based Training Pro - 
grams examines how each of seven industry-based lit- 
eracy programs approaches its company's need to 
upgrade worker skills. The findings should be helpful 
to business and industry training managers, p ^icy- 
makers, union officials, and educators in general. 
Available from the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. Ohio State University, Publi- 
cations Office, Box N, 1960 Kenny Road. Columbus. 
OH 43210. or call 800-848-4815 (or 614-486-3655 
within Ohio). Order # RD265C, $5.25. 

CO Adult Literacy: Pro g rams and Practices , a 
94-page publication, provides strategies for helping 
adults learn job-related basic skills. Available from 
the National Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
cation (see address in item 1 above). Order # 
RD565A, $8.95. 

Adult Literacy: Skills for the American 
Workforce examines the nature and extent of illiter- 
acy in the workplace, focusing on worker displace- 
ment that will occur unless the labor force is taught 
how to use new technology and learns how to control 
product quality. Available from the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education (see address in 
item 1 above). Order # RD265B. $7.00. 

[7| Industry-Specific Training Programs: An Over- 
view examines how to plan and design training pro- 
grams in a particular industry or company. Available 
from the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education (see address in item 1 above). Order # 
IN314,$4.85. 

PH Dislocation and Ad j ustment: The Impact On 
Women and Minority Workers is a new report from 
the National Committee for Full Employment. It dis- 
cusses the disproportionate effects of job loss on 
women and minority workers. It concludes that mi- 
nority workers are more likely to permanently lose 
their jobs and that women have greater difficulty sus- 
taining their prior standards of living than males who 
lose jobs. Copies are available for $2.00 and a self- 
addressed envelope from NCFE, Suite 301, 815 Six- 
teenth Street, N W, Washington. DC 20006. 

RTl Reducin g Urban Unemployment: What Works 
at the Local Level , a report published by the National 
League of Cities, discusses the complex nature of ur- 
ban unemployment and what American cities are do- 
ing to address the problem. The book features 21 case 
studies of local initiatives to reduce unemployment, 
most of which involve working partnerships, For fur- 
ther information call (202) 626-3000, 
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[Tl Dislocated Workers: Local Programs and Out - 
comes Under l"h Trainin g Partnership Act dis- 



cusses the characteristics and outcomes of past JTPA 
projects for dislocated workers. While the services 
varied considerably, the program mainly provided 
job placement. Fewer than half of the participants re- 
ceived job skills training and fewer than a quarter re- 
ceived support services. The analysis was prepared to 
help Congress administer the JTPA program in 1988 
and beyond. Available from the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office. PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, MD 
20877. 

PH Plant Closin g s: Limited Advance Notice and 
Assistance Provided Dislocated Workers studies na- 
tional layoffs of workers and efforts made to place 
them in other jobs. The report examines the extent of 
business closures and permanent layoffs, and finds 
that few establishments provide adequate advance 
notice or offer comprehensive assistance. As a result 
many dislocated workers have trouble finding new 
jobs. Available from the U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice (see item 7 for address). 

|T| Dislocated Workers: Exem plar y Local Projects 
Under the Job Training Partnershi p Act describes 80 



projects with exemplary outcomes from a national 
survey of JTPA Title II projects and it looks in detail 
at the reasons for the success of eight projects. Some 
common threads for success are extensive knowledge 
of local labor markets, individualized counseling, 
personal support, and persistent follow-up. The first 
five copies of the report are available at no charge and 
additional copies are $2.00 each, from the U.S. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (see item 7 for address). 

|Tol Trainin g for Job Literacy Demands: What Re - 
search A p plies to Practice , a new report written by 
Larry Mikulecky and Jeanne Ehlinger for the Study 
of Adult Literacy at Penn State University, examines 
the nature of literacy in the workplace from several 
perspectives. The first section reviews a range of job- 
related reading and writing needs and offers strate- 
gies for addressing these needs. The second section 
looks at the applicability of selected literacy theories 
to job literacy, and the third part outlines how current 
research findings can be used to improve job-related 
basic skills programs. Available for $5.00 from the In- 
stitute for the Study of Adult Literacy. Penn State 
University. 248 Calder Wav. Room 307, University 
Park, PAI6801 (814)863-3781. 

Q3 Work Education: Desi gnin g Basic Skills Reme - 
diation Pro g rams for Youth , published by the Center 
for Remediation Design, provides guidance to plan- 
ners of state and local youth employment programs, 
especially Private Industry Councils, on how to de- 
velop basic skills programs in JTPA projects. The re- 
port is S5.00 from the Center for Remediation 
Design. 1015 15th Street. NW. Suite 600. Washing- 
ton. DC 20015 (202) 289-2952. 

[HI Job Trainin g Under the New Federalism by 
Garry Orficld and Helene Slessarev is a report for the 
Congressional Subcommittee on Employment Op- 
portunities on the operation of the JTPA. The study, 
carried out by 26 researchers at the University of Chi- 
cago, is the first comprehensive state-by-state assess- 
ment of JTPA programs. Copies are $5.90 each from 
Garry Orfield, 5828 S. University. Chicago, IL 
60637. 

IT31 Literacy Task Analysis: Definin g and Measur- 



gaps between literacy demands in the schools and the 
workplace with a detailed analysis of the latter. Mi- 
kulecky looks at techniques for analyzing jobs to de- 
termine the key tasks performed and the 
competencies needed for each job. He also looks at 
screening procedures and strategies for improving 
worker performance. The paper is available from the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, I960 Kenny Road, Co- 
lumbus, OH 43210. 

[l4] Partnerships in Maryland to Reduce Adult Illit - 
erac y, a report developed by Shirley Fox of the Na- 
tional Institute for Work and Learning, reviews a 
broad range of collaborative efforts in adult basic 
skills taking place among employers and literacy pro- 
viders throughout Maryland. It also gives practical 
advice on how to start such partnerships. Available 
from Office of Literacy Services, Division of Instruc- 
tion, Adult & Community Education Branch, State 
Department of Education, 200 West Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore, MD 21201 (301) 333-2175. 

[is] Let ABE Do It: Basic Education in the Work - 
p lace , published by the American Association for 
Adult and Continuing Education and edited by Jorie 
Lester Mark, is the third edition of a 94-page guide- 
book to basic skills training in the workplace. It 
highlights business, industry, union, and JTPA-sup- 
ported efforts to provide public and private-sector 
employees with the basic skilis they need to perform 
and advance on the job. The guide contains detailed 
descriptions of employee education programs sub- 
mitted by 29 state directors of adult education. Avail- 
able for $5.75 from AAACE, 1112 16th Street, NW, 
Suite 420. Washington, DC 20036. 



ERIC 



» Occu pational Literacy Demands is a paper pre- 
red in 1985 for the American Educational Re- 
irch Association Convention in Chicago by Larry 
Mikulecky of Indiana University. It discusses the 



National Policy Development 

[l6l Enhancing Adult Literacy: A Policy Guide , re- 
cently issued by the Council of State Policy and Plan- 
ning Agencies, analyzes and discusses the role of 
state governments in addressing adult basic skills 
problems. It offers practical advice for governors and 
state officials in two broad areas: defining and mea- 
suring literacy and providing a framework for design- 
ing gubernatorial policy. Available from CSPPA. 
Hall of the States, 400 N. Capitol Street, Suite 291, 
Washington, DC 20001 (202)624-5386. 

fn) Adult Literacy Education in the United States 
was published in 1987 by the International Reading 
Association. It reviews the problems, failures, and 
achievements of American adult literacy education, 
examining each decade from 1900 to the present. It 
shows how educators came to realize how compli- 
cated literacy problems are. how closely instruction 
must be connected to both economic and social prob- 
lems, and how important it is to relate instruction 
and programs to the realities and needs of people's 
lives. Available from the International Reading Asso- 
ciation. 800 Barksdale Road. Newark. DE 19711. 

Curriculum/Program Development 

[18] ESL For Action: Problem Posing at Work , by 
Elsa Auerbachand Nina Wallerstein. and Ma v I Hel p 
You: Learnin g How to Interact With the Public , by 
Heide Wrigley, are part of the Addison- Wesley Pub- 
lishing Company's series titled English for the Work- 
place. The first is a two-part publication, one a 
teacher's guide and the other a student workbook, 
which takes a problem-solving approach to learning 
English and thinking skills as the> relate to worksite 
settings and ESL classes. The second publication is a 



student workbook which teaches the kind of English 
used in hotels, motels, fast-food outlets, and other 
places of service employment. It is designed to help 
ESL speakers better respond to requests for informa- 
tion, deal with mistakes and complaints, and under- 
stand what customers want. The publications are 
available from Addison -Wesley's customer service 
# 1-800-447-2226. 

[19] Real-Life En g lish is a competency-based ESL 
program for adults at four different skills levels. Each 
level contains a student textbook, a teacher's edition, 
and a workbook, instructional material is presented 
in 10 different content areas, such as personal com- 
munication, employment, health care, and shop- 
ping. Available from Steck- Vaughn, 3520 Executive 
Center Drive. Suite 300. Travis Building, Austin, TX 
78731(512)343-8227. 

[20l Learner Participation Practices In Adult Liter- 
ac y Efforts in the U.S. . a dissertation thesis by Paul 
Jurmo of the Business Council for Effective Literacy, 
discusses the importance and advantages of involv- 
ing learners directly in the planning, teaching, and 
management of literacy programs. Copies can be or- 
dered from Dissertation Abstracts. 300 N. Zeeb 
Road. Ann Arbor, MI 48106 (800) 521-0600. 

HO IN PRINT: Beginning Literacy Through Cul - 
tural Awareness , by Lynellyn Long and Janet 
Spiegel-Podnecky, is a beginning textbook for immi- 
grants and limited-English speakers. It is designed to 
encourage ESL students to use their own lives and 
cultures as the context for learning to read and write. 
It comes with a teachers guide and is available from 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, World Lan- 
guage Division, Reading, MA 01867 (800) 223-3323. 

(22] Literacy Action: A Resource Book for Colleges 
and Universities , by Louisa Meacham of the Cam- 
pus Outreach Opportunity League with Beverly 
Schwartzberg of Campus Compact, is a resource and 
information guide for students, faculty, administra- 
tors, and staff at colleges and universities. The book 
reviews how higher education can work with public 
and community groups 10 foster literacy and contains 
profiles of literacy programs at 12 colleges as well as 
selected essays by such authors as Jonathan Kozol 
and David Harman. Contact Louisa Meacham. 
COOL Literacy, 810 18th Street, NW, Suite 705, 
Washington, DC 20006(202)783-1582. 
[23| Expresswa ys by William Bliss and Steven Mo- 
linsky is a series of ESL publications covering three 
levels of instruction. The series includes student 
coursebooks, companion workbooks, guidebooks, 
picture cards for use in lower-level instruction, cas- 
sette tapes to accompany the cours. books, and place- 
ment and acli vement testing tools to evaluate 
student progress. Instruction is goal-oriented ac- 
cording to the real-life needs of individuals, with em- 
phasis on actual student practice in the use of 
functional English. To review the series contact Pren- 
tice-Hall, College Operations Department, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 

|24] Communicating Survival is a video series devel- 
oped by Arlington Community Television to teach 
immigrants and refugees about vital public services. 
Each of six different 15-minute programs is available 
in English. Spanish, Vietnamese. Khmer, Lao. and 
Farsi. with the exception of "The New Immigration 
Law'* which is available only in Spanish. A preview 
tape can be viewed at no cost for up to 30 days. To 
order a 3/4" tape ($65) or a 1/2" VHS or Beta tape 
($40). send a check to Arlington Community Televi- 
sion, 3401 N. Fairfax Drive, Suite 300, Arlington, VA 
22201 (703) 524-2388. ■ 
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STATE PLANNING 
UPDATE 




A key goal of national adult literacy leader- 
ship organizations since 1 984 has been to fos- 
ter the development of comprehensive 
planning and coordinating mechanisms in all 
of the states. Many states have responded to 
this challenge, the majority, according to a 
July 1987 survey by the State Literacy Initia- 
tives Network (SUN), citing the PLUS cam- 
paign as an especially powerful catalytic 
force. [Note: SLIN is an informal organiza- 
tion of national and state literacy leaders 
formed to assist state policy development and 
planning.) 

A tally taken by BCEL last October found 
that three-fifths of the states now have, in 
some form, a statewide adult literacy plan- 
ning body. In addition, at least 20 states oper- 
ate toll-free literacy hotlines, and some 18 
major cities have citywide planning mecha- 
nisms. Clearly, the nation has made a quan- 
tum leap forward in a very short time. 

However, the Council of State Policy & Plan- 
ning Agencies ( in Enhancing Adult Literacy: 
A Policy Guide. 1987). the aforementioned 
SLIN survey, and a report about to be issued 
by the Education Commission of the States 
{Solutions in Progress: Results of a Survey of 
Literacy Programs and Practices) all point to 
a number of characteristics and problems 
which need to be recognized and addressed: 

• The purposes and achievements of the vari- 
ous state planning groups vary widely, with 
most still working to find their way and de- 
fine their agendas. Most efforts are still at the 
stage of building public awareness, identify- 
ing services available in their states, and 
building coordination and communication 
among provider groups and between the pro- 
vider groups and public agencies. While 

CDir" ie,se are ^propri** 10 fi rst priorities for new 
tr\J|L|anning groups, the increasingly urgent 
^' '' "'" ''P'need of service providers for major new fund- 



ing is not likely to be met in more than hap- 
hazard fashion until systematic attention is 
given to the policy development activities 
needed tor legislative action. Yet few state 
planning groups now have the capacity or 
structure for policy development. The Coun- 
cil of State Policy & Planning Agencies has 
concluded that the main responsibility must 
rest with governors and their staffs. 

• Most state planning groups have not yet es- 
tablished ongoing mechanisms for assessing 
the particular groups and communities in 
need of basic skills help, making it hard to 
effectively target resources, develop new ser- 
vices, and refer adults to suitable programs. 
The Education Commission of the States re- 
ports that only a third of the states responding 
to its survey have conducted assessments for 
their states as a whole and only 15 percent 
have attempted to assess the needs of special 
populations such as the unemployed, immi- 
grants, and prisoners. 

• There is great variation in the way states de- 
fine "literacy" and count the number of 
adults with literacy problems. Most still use 
grade- and hi?h-school completion data for 
these purposes though research has found 
that to be inappropriate. Lack of a common 
reference point and of comparability in data 
hampers the planning and policy develop- 
ment process at all levels and represents one 
of the most important next challenges in the 
field. 

• In some states, rivalries among the pro- 
viders and between provider-led coalitions 
and governmental agencies stand in the way 
of needed coordination and effective plan- 
ning. (In general, the strongest, most effec- 
tive, and most widely representative efforts 
tend to be those established or visibly sup- 
ported by governors, governors* wives, gov- 
ernors* offices, or other high-level political 
officials-as in Minnesota, Illinois, and Vir- 
ginia.) 

• Most states have not developed plans for 
drawing the business community into their 
work. Illinois. Virginia, and Massachusetts 
are among the handful of states with strong 
plans or established mechanisms for doing 
this. 

• The \ast majority of groups are operating 
on soft money ( more than one-third with spe- 
cial start-up funding provided by the Gannett 
Foundation). Like service provider groups 
across the country most are also forced to rely 
heavily on unpaid volunteer help. There is 
great concern among national leaders and in- 



deed among the state planning groups them- 
selves about how their activities will be 
further developed, institutionalized, and ade- 
quately funded and staffed into the future. 
Most experts agree that the basic responsibil- 
ity for meeting this set of needs must rest with 
state government, although some provision 
would also be helpful in the federal literacy 
legislation. 

Apart from steps that must be taken to sup- 
port current planning efforts, it is important 
to note that many states are still without any 
organized activity ( though most of these have 
at least designated a key contact person for 
literacy, usually based in the department of 
education). Exploratory steps are being taken 
by some of these states and may result in new 
groups being set up. but as of this writing 
nearly two-fifths have not yet taken major 
action. According to SLIN, the reasons are 
quite varied. In some, state revenues are be- 
ing cut and the timing is wrong, in others, po- 
litical changes have caused a loss in 
momentum, or no one has taken the leader- 
ship, or the governor is not interested. 

(For more information on the publications and activi- 
ties of the State Literacy Initiatives Network, call 
612-893-7661. The CSPPA publication is available 
from CSPPA. Hall of the States, 400 N. Capitol 
Street, Washington, DC 20001. The Education Com- 
mission of the States survey report will soon be avail* 
able for $2 from ECS Distribution Center, 1860 
Lincoln Street, Suite 300. Denver, CO 80295, Order 
#AL87-2E.) 



GLOVES OFF AT 
KATHARINE GIBBS 




Once when the only respectable jobs availa- 
ble to women were teachers, nurses, and sec- 
retaries, the cream of the secretarial crop 
applied to Katharine Gibbs, a kind of "fin- 
ishing school" for young women who came 
from some of the finest colleges in the coun- 
try. Founded in 1911 by Katharine Ryan 
Gibbs and her sister, the former a widow sup- 
porting two children, the enterprise began in 
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a two-room school in Providence, R.I. From 
the beginning, Katharine Gibbs revolution- 
ized business education by training women to 
be "secretaries" rather than "typewriters" 
(as typists were originally called) or "stenog- 
raphers." Gibbs students were trained in the 
cultural arts, as well as typing and shorthand. 
Soon schools sprang up in Boston and New 
York and they continued to flourish over the 
years. Katharine Gibbs secretaries were in 
great demand. They could be counted on to 
type and spell perfectly, to maintain poise 
and dignity, to dress with propriety, to keep 
books, and even to write their own corre- 
spondence. The ultimate symbol of the Gibbs 
"girl" was the white gloves she was required 
to wear. 

For anyone who still retains this Norman 
Rockwell image of genteel Americana, let us 
note at once that while standards at Katharine 
Gibbs are as high as ever, the white gloves 
came off a long time ago. Instead, shirt 
sleeves were rolled up and the schools moved 
aggressively to tackle a whole new genera- 
tion of workers, the changing office environ- 
ment. and the urgent new needs of 
employers. Now owned by Mac mil lan. Inc., 
Katharine Gibbs is run by Eleanor Vreeland 
(who began her own career as a secretary). 
She oversees 1 1 schools along the Northeast 
corridor that provide a broad range of ser- 
vices to the business community. 

The curriculum has changed and expanded 
dramatically. For one thing, most students 
now speak English as a second language, so 
} extra time and meticulous attention are given 
i to basic English grammar and writing skills. 

Students are taught to operate computers and 
; other electronic office equipment, to use cor- 
j rect telephone procedures, and even advised 
I on how to dress by a special fashion consult- 
! ant. In addition to a one- and two-year secre- 
; tarial program, there are numerous evening 
i courses such as the Legal Assistant Program, 
j the Travel and Conference Program, and Op- 
I tions Plus, a course that runs 25-34 weeks for 
! adults who want to change careers or return to 
the job market. The school boasts a 90 pcr- 
! cent retention rate and all graduates are 
placed in jobs, many moving on to higher 
positions. 

• But this is only one part of the story. Gibbs is 

• also putting its 75 years of experience to work 
j directly for the business community through 
j its Gibbs Training Services, a relatively new 
! division that offers custom-designed, on-site 
! seminars specially geared to support staff 

|-^y^>»eds. "Training and development has been 
tT\Jv> concept largely reserved for middle and 
iriim ™™ nior managers," observes President 



Vreeland. "Now we're seeing employers re- 
spond to the severe shortage of properly 
trained secretaries by upgrading in-house 
training as well as encouraging secretaries to 
participate in professional seminars." 
Last October. 58 major companies including 
IBM, Bristol-Myers, E.F. Hutton. and NBC- 
TV attended a Gibbs meeting to discuss their 
problems. The complaints echoed the news- 
paper headlines-a critical shortage of quali- 
fied high school graduates to hire for 
entry-level jobs: the inability of staff to keep 
up with new technology and procedures: 
poor verbal and written skills; more demand- 
ing secretarial job descriptions and so forth. 
To meet these needs. Gibbs Seminars give 
support staff short-term staff training based 
on specific English core curricula developed 
by the school. Each seminar is limited to 20 
participants and focuses on such topics as ef- 
fective writing and business communica- 
tions. A Gibbs representative visits the 
company, discusses its needs, reviews all 
written material and technical terminology, 
and tests all candidates for the program indi- 
vidually to determine their basic skills level. 



The subsequent program is then specifically 
matched to a company's needs. In 1984, for 
example, 150 entry-level employees of a 
large New York City bank met over a 12-day 
period for intensive training. Since then the 
bank has kept this as part of its regular train- 
ing program and twice a year all new employ- 
ees are required to attend the sessions. An 
assessment of their progress is included in 
their annual review. Gibbs also considers 
oral communications vital and has just devel- 
oped a program for a large New York hospital 
where these skills can be a matter of life and 
death. Staff must learn to talk calmly, record 
and relay information correctly, take patient 
histories, discuss billing problems, and per- 
form many other tasks. 

Katharine Gibbs has moved with the times. 
But as President Vreeland says, "sometimes 
the best way to move forward is to return to 
the basics and a solid knowledge of office 
skills is the essential starting point in achiev- 
ing higher productivity." 
(For further information contact Bob Bioella. 
Katharine Gibbs School, 866 Third Avenue. New 
York, NY 10022 (212) 702-3455.) 



WHAT A LITTLE MONEY 
CAN BUY 

Neighborhood literacy programs operate on 
the front lines to help people read, write, and 
otherwise improve their lives. The typical 
setting is not glamorous, the approach is ba- 
sic and direct, and when they go "shopping" 
for anything from nuts and bolts to computers 
or tutors, they make every penny and every 
donation count. Here are a few examples 
of what a gift of money to such a program 
can buy: 

$100 will provide: 

• 5 magazine subscriptions for a reading room: 

• Half a month of heat; 

• 16-20 packages of photocopy paper: 

! • A set of reference books or several maps and a globe or 
four good dictionaries: 

• Cleaning supplies for several months. 

$500 will pay for: 

• 500 used paperbacks for the reading room , or an ency- 
clopedia; 

• Telephone bills for 3-4 months; 

• 5 standard blackboards for classes; 

• Moving costs for donated furniture and equipment; 

• One or more student field trips: 

• 5 good tape recorders with tapes and headphones. 



$1,000 will cover: 

• The design and printing costs for 150 recruitment 
posters, or the printing costs of 100 lesson books; 

• Creation of a basic literacy library for low-level 
readers; 

• 4 regular typewriters or one electronic typewriter; 

• A fresh coat of paint for an entire center; 

• The cost of sending staff members to seminars and 
conferences; 

• A portable display for the program's seminars and 
fairs. 

$5,000 will pay for: 

• Short-term consultants to help with program evalua- 
tion and management development; 

• Furniture for an entire center; 

• Accounting services for two years; 

• Tutor training for 100 literacy volunteers; 

• A statewide 800 hotline for one year; 

• 50 sets of Laubach readers with phonics included; 

• One personal computer and printer with supporting 
software for program management or instruction; 

• A major literacy event such as an annual meeting or 
corporate breakfast. 

$10,000 will cover: 

• The salary of a part-time instructor for one year, 

• Production of a promotional video, or development 
and placement of media recruitment ads; 

• A part-time director of a program in a rural commu- 
nity; 

• A van for transportation; 

• Childcart costs in three learning centers for one year. 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

DOMINO'S PIZZA 

As part of a series of workplace literacy 
grants made last July by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Domino's Pizza Distribution Cor- 
poration received $150,000. Headquartered 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, Domino's is a na- 
tionwide chain of 4.000 pizza stores. The 
company will use its grant to develop a pilot 
program for 150 current production employ- 
ees using interactive videodisks to improve 
reading and math skills while teaching how to 
make pizza dough. "The basic idea is [that] 
you need to understand the words and gram- 
mar used where you work every day.*' says 
Jeif DeGraff, Domino's national director of 
communications and education. "That's 
where literacy is most important and that can 
be a framework for expanding your skills." 

In 1986 Domino's launched a program of cer- 
tification to upgrade the quality and consist- 
ency of its pizza do.ig'i. This involves an 
extensive course on dci'ghrriaking which all 
production workers muse pass within 90 days 
of hiring as a condition of employment. Fur- 
thermore. Domino's favors advancement 
from within. But this is not possible when 
workers cannot read, do simple math compu- 
tations, or convey written messages. The ba- 
sic skills problem at Domino's is further 
compounded because the company hires a 
number of foreign employees and Spanish- 
speaking people from the Southwest and 
West. The company hopes the new program 
will upgrade the skills of these employees 
and make them more promotable. 

The interactive videodisks. which combine 
computers with a television-like display 
screen, have been programmed to diagnose 
the skills level of individual employees and to 
select the appropriate level of instruction for 
each one. Reading and math instruction 
j ranges from 6th- to I2th-grade levels. The 
j program moves from preliminary basic skills 
j to job-specific skills training. To improve 
! reading skills, the disk will slip new words 
j into a familiar context, introduce familiar 
I concepts at new levels, and reframe learned 
i information in different ways. For those who 
! fail to learn the new material, the program 
! will loop back a half step or so and begin the 
Q l *-aining again. The videodisk will also con- 
cn i/^iin important information that the employ - 
E_£_ * c should know. W. Robert Schneiders. 
President of Educational Data Systems, Inc., 




"Vinctnt Van Owgk" Stars In Domino Pina Training Vidtot 



a Dearborn, Michigan firm collaborating on 
the program, notes that "when we put train- 
ing on a disk, we can show the explosion if 
you turn up the oven and throw in a bucket of 
water. We will let you push the wrong button. 
Then we can give you a sum of the damage you 
caused when you complete the program." 

The pilot phase of the program is expected to 
take about six months. A university will be 
chosen to monitor the results to let the De- 
partment of Labor know how well people 
learn from the technology, how they like this 
form of learning as contrasted to a largely 
print format, and what the retention rate is. 
Once the program has been fully tested and 
refined. Domino's plans to use it to reach as 
many as 50,000 individuals in its 4,000 
stores around the country. It also hopes to 
make some components available to other 
businesses for a nominal fee. 

Domino's sees this project as only the first 
step in an entire literacy campaign. Several 
new certification programs in the areas of 
warehousing, purchasing, office services, 
and sales are also being developed with the 
hope that the DOL-funded program will be a 
prototype. 

(For further information contact Jeff DeGraff, Di- 
rector of Communications & Education. Domino's 
Pizza Distribution Corporation, 30 Frank Lloyd 
Wright Drive, PO Box 970. Ann Arbor. MI 48106 
(313)663-6300.) 

THE GANNETT FOUNDATION 

The Gannett Foundation is a unique and ma- 
jor presence in the adult literacy field. Since 
it launched its first activities in 1985 , Gannett 
has made 339 grants totaling some S4 million 
to help adults learn to read and write. In 1987 
alone, 77 grants were made for a broad range 
of adult literacy projects. Gannett has given 
funds to a variety of organizations in every 
state of the country as well as Puerto Rico and 
Canada. It not only has been a major funding 
source, but also has played an important na- 
tional leadership role, addressing many vital 



needs in the literacy field by donating major 
professional staff time. Gannett has helped 
voluntary and community-based organiza- 
tions, led the way in the development of com- 
puters for adult basic skills instruction, and 
promoted state leadership and planning ef- 
forts. It is currently looking at ways to solid- 
ify the accomplishments and activities it has 
generated and will keep literacy as a priority 
on its agenda fa: at least the next three years. 

Of the 339 grants made so far, 22 were over 
$50,000. Of these, actions totaling $1.5 mil- 
lion have gone to support and develop state- 
wide planning and coordination efforts in 13 
states (IL, IN, ME, MA, MN, NV f OR, PA, 
PR, RI, TN, TX, and WA). Among special 
literacy needs targeted by these states are bi- 
lingual education, instruction in remote rural 
regions, reducing social and economic barri- 
ers for adults wanting help, and learning dis- 
abilities. An additional $1 million in grants 
for state planning will be made in 1988. 

Another group of grants has supported the 
development of computer-related learning 
projects. Gannett sponsored the first national 
invitational conference on this subject two 
years ago in Minnesota and then granted 
$200,000 to the Institute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity to head a nationwide project to pro- 
mote the use of technology in adult literacy 
programs. 

Some 317 grants under $50,000 also have 
been made to a variety of local voluntary and 
community-based programs for a wide range 
of developmental purposes-e.g. providing 
salaries for part-time personnel, developing 
and purchasing books and teaching materi- 
als, recruiting tutors, developing ESL ser- 
vices, creating links with other programs, 
and supporting computer-assisted learning. 

(For further information contact Christy Bulkeley, 
Vice President, Gannett Foundation, Lincoln Tower, 
Rochester, NY 14604(716)262-3315.) 

WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND ASSISTANCE 

Recent contributors to the Business Council tor Effective Literacy 
are the Bell & Howell Foundation, Bill Communications, 
the Chrysler Corporation Fund, the Davis Foundation, 
Dow Jones, Oun & Bradstreel, the Horn Family Philan- 
thropic Fund, the Ford Motor Company, the Fosttr-Davis 
Foundation, Lazard Freres & Company, Gannett Foun- 
dation, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Household 
International, Morgan Stanley & Company, RJR/Na- 
bisco, Inc., Philip Morris, Primtrica Corporation, and 
Time Inc. 

Bell of Pennsylvania Yellow Pages recently contributed 
$5,000 to the Philadelphia Mayor s Commission on Literacy. 
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A public alfairs manager for the company is a member 01 me 
Commission. Public relations lirm Adams & Braverman de- 
signed and printed a literacy-awareness poster which was used 
by the Commission in its recent appeals to the local business 
community. 

Bolger Publications recently renewed its support tor the Min- 
nesota Literacy Council with a $3,000 donation. These tunds 
came largely from contributions trom the company"s 100 
employees. 

Chicago Tribune Charities' 1986 grants to literacy organiza- 
tions totalled $192,699. Ot that amount. $75,000 went specifi- 
cally to programs serving adults, and the remainder went to 
programs for youth and children. 

Columbia Steel Casting; Hill. Huston, Ferris and 
Walker Pacific Northwest Bell; Pihas, Schmidt and 
Westerdhal; Powell's Book Stores; Tektronix; and U.S. 
National Bank are represented on the board of Oregon 
Literacy. 

A reporter/editor for The Elkhart (IN) Truth newspaper serves 
on the board of the Literacy Network of Elkhart County and edits 
the Network's newsletter. 

General Dynamics, Johnson & Johnson, K Mart, and 
Nabisco each donated $50,000 to the CONTACT Lite^cy Cen- 
ter s national hotline in 1987 Wal-Mart rr.ade a contribution to 
the Center as well 

General Telephone Northwest and Scott Paper Com- 
pany have made financial contributions to Everett (WA) Com- 
munity College to support its basic skills educational services. 

IBM Corporation and The Virginia Literacy Foundation 

have each contributed $1,000 to the Virginia Literacy Coalition to 
support the Coalition s tutor training workshop. 

Levi Strauss' Community Involvement Team recently donated 
nearly $11,200 to the literacy efforts of the JTPA program in 
Carter County. TN 

The Mountain Bell Foundation in October donated $875 lo 
the Colorado Springs Coalition for Adult Literacy to support the 
t Coalition s telephone hotline operation. The local chapter of the 
: Zonta Club, a worldwide organization of 35.000 women execu- 
! tive. donated $4,332 to the Coalition, which was raised by raf- 
: f lmq a donated 1975 Mercedes-Benz. 

Pacific Northwest Bell contributed $100 to the Literacy 
. Council ot Kitsap (WA) to provide prizes to high school students 
j participating in a literacy-awareness poster contest. 



s The Philadelphia Inquirer and Daily News sent two coi- 
- ummsts to participate in an October "duel ot wits" fundraismg 
; event sponsored by the Sun Company on behalf ol the city s 
1 Center lor Literacy. Original drawings by two of the newspapers" 
I political cartoonists were auctioned tor the event as weii . A repre- 
' sentative trom John Wanamaker, who serves as a CFL trustee, 
j arranged to have entertainer Leslie Uggams record PSAs on be- 
half of CFL when she was in town making an appearance at the 
; department store. 

' The Reader's Digest Foundation has made a maior start-up 
i grant to enable the American Reading Council lo begin national 

dissemination of the community-based literacy education model 
' t developed for cnildren and adults in low-income sections of 

New York City 

The Rotary Club of Upper Darby awarded $1,000 to the Del- 
aware County (PAI Literacy Council at a ceremony which featured 
a speaker from Seafood Shanties. The meeting was organized 
by a reoresentative ot Spawn Designs. 
Sundstrand Corporation has supported the work of the Rock- 
fora <IU Area Literacy Council by participating on the board, pro- 
Q 3 in-kind services, and making grants totaling $15,000 over 
"ist three years. 

M • Inc. has now expanded its ' Time to Read" tutorial pro- 
gram to a total of 21 siles in 11 states. In these sites, employees ot 



Time subsidiaries collaborate with community agencies to tutor 
adults and youth, using Time's publications as teaching materi- 
als. A number of other companies are now joining these Time- 
community partnerships. In Chicago. Budget Rent-A-Car, 
Bayer Bess Vanderwarker & Flynn, DDB/Needham, 
Grant/Jacoby, IDC Services, Leo Burnett, Ogilvy & 
Mather, Good Housekeeping, Craln's Chicago Busi- 
ness, and House and Garden collaborate with the Off-the- 
Street Club using Fortune magazine. In Houston, employees 
from Xerox Corporation and The Houston Chronicle tutor 
studentsat the George I. Sanchez Senior High School. In Kansas 
City (MO). Xerox Corporation employees are tutoring high 
school students at the Guadalupe Center and at a local Xerox 
office. In Muncie (IN), employees from Broadart and C.A. 
Reed Company tutor women in the state correctional facility. In 
Oakland (CA). employees from Kaiser Permanente Health 
Plan, The Oakland Tribune, Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Freiden Alcatel Postage Machines, and Wells 
Fargo tutor local lunior and senior high school students in a 
program funded in part by Xerox, in Orlando (FL). employees ol 
Cablevision of Central Florida tutor senior citizens in the 
town of Eatonville. 

United Technologies has awarded a three-year grant of 
$75,000 to Literacy Volunteers of America to support the estab- 
lishment of a regional olf ice in Atlanta to coordinate LVAs efforts 
m nine southeastern states. 

The Women's National Book Association, Washington 
EdPress, and Women in Communications donated the pro- 
ceeds from their annual Holiday Booksale to area literacy organi- 
zations. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich was among 40 
print-related companies which donated products for the event. 

PLANNING, AWARENESS, AND RESEARCH 

Abbott Laboratories, Capital Cities/ABC, Central Illi- 
nois Public Service Company, Chicago Tribune Chari- 
ties, Deere and Company, The Field Corporation Fund, 
Heath Candy Company, Joliet Herald News, Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, Northern Trust Company, 
Quality Books Inc., R.J.R./Nabisco, Rockford Chamber 
of Commerce, Schrock/W.C.I. Cabinet Group, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, and World Book Inc. are repre- 
sented on the Business and Labor Literacy Advisory Committee 
of the Illinois Literacy Council. Participating labor organizations 
mclude the Allied Industrial Workers, American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees, Con- 
fectionery and Tobacco Workers, Electrical Workers 
Union, Firemen and Oilers Union, Graphic Communi- 
cations Union, Hispanic American Labor Council, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees Union, International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Machinists Union, Services 
Employees, Sheet Metal Workers Union, Teamsters 
Union, United Auto Workers, United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers Union, United Mine Workers, United Rub- 
ber Workers, and United Steel Workers. 



The Greater San Diego Chamber of Commerce and the 

San Diego Council on Literacy co-hosted an October 16th busi- 
ness breakfast titled "Creating a More Competitive Workforce."" 
San Diego Gas & Electric, San Diego National Bank, 
Great American First Savings Bank, The San Diego 
Union, Pacific Bell. San Diego County McDonald's Res- 
taurants, and KGTV served as conference sponsors. The 
Sheraton Grand Hotel donated accommodations for guest 
speaker James Duffy of ABC. A Time Inc. cable television sta- 
tion videotaped the event for future broadcast. Attendees heard a 
successful local businessman talk about his life as a nonreader. 
And the local ABC affiliate and The San Diego Union pro- 
vided in-depth news coverage of the event. 
Gregory Forest Products, The Leckenby Company, Po- 
laroid Corporation, and The Seattle Times were repre- 
sented by panelists at a November business conference in 
Seattle, titled "Literacy for a More Productive Workforce."" The 
conference was hosted by Governor Gardner and the Washington 
Coalition tor Adult Literacy. Participating in the planning of the 
conference were representatives of The Boeing Company, 
Weyerhaeuser, Pacific Northwest Bell, Safeco, Warn- 
com, and Xerox. Boeing helped arrange for the event to be 
held at the Museum of Flight which is adjacent to the company's 
facilities. 

The Indiana Chamber of Commerce and the Private Sector 
Linkages Committee ot the Indiana Adult Literacy Coalition 
sponsored a Septemoer business conlerence in Indianapolis, ti- 
tled "Workplace Literacy. Productivity and Competitiveness." 
Officials of Lincoln National Corporaton and Dana Corpo- 
ration spoke at the conference. 
The CEO of Island Heritage Publications now serves as the 
chair of the Governor s Council tor Literacy in Hawaii. 



ERIC 



The Bakersfield Califomian has made financial contribu- 
tions to the local Kern Adult Literacy Council and has offered free 
subscriptions to learners completing the Councifs program. 

Representatives of Duke Power Company, First Union Na- 
tional Bank, and IBM Corporation testified at a November 
regional hearing of the House Subcommittee of Science. Re- 
search, and Technology, titled "Scientific and Technical Literacy 
m the Workforce " 

The Durham (NC) Morning Herald and the local Volunteer 
Services Bureau recently awarded one of its Volunteer ot the Year 
awards to a Durham resident for her work with the literacy pro- 
grams ot the Yates Baptist Association and the North Carolina 
Literacy Association. 

Inan editorial in its September/October issue of Outlook maga- 
zine, the Federal Home Loan Bank System encouraged U.S. 
savings ano loans associations to get involved in literacy. 



The Milwaukee Journal, Chicago Tribune Charities, and 
Rockford (IL) Chamber of Commerce were represented by 
speakers at "literacy for Citizenship and Employment." a De- 
cember literacy conference sponsored by the Milwaukee Public 
Library and the Milwaukee Area Technical College. 
Newsweek ran an article on workplace titeracy in its September 
21 st issue. 

The Scripps-Howard chain keeps its member newspapers in- 
formed about the literacy issue through regular coverage in its 
Scripps Howard News magazine 
South Central Bell Telephone, The Gannett Foundation, 
and Steck Vaughn Book Company were corporate sponsors 
of -Strengthening Partnerships tor Literacy/" the second annual 
Mississippi Governor's Statewide Adult Literacy Conference. 
This September event featured speakers from Hercules Corpo- 
ration and IBM Corporation 

Southwestern Bell Telephone and IBM Corporation 

now have representatives serving on the steering committee of 
the Literacy Connection, a literacy coahtion in southwestern 
Missouri. 

The Wall Street Journal provided front-page coverage to 
workplace literacy in its September 28th issue. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 



Baltimore Gas & Electric operates a basic skills program tor 
its employees in collaboration with the Maryland ABE program 
A company representative described the program in a session on 
business/adult-educalion partnerships at the national confer- 
ence of the American Association for Adult and Continuing Edu- 
cation held in Washington in October 

Brown-Wooten Mills. Kentucky Derby Hosiery Com- 
pany, Renfro Corporation, and Spencer's Inc. are provid- 
ing remedial education to employees in collaboration with the 
Surry County (NC) Literacy Council. The Council's curriculum 
combines the Laubach method and Time Inc.'s "Time To Read" 
tutoring program. ■ 
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NOTES ON THE ROLE 
OF BUSINESS 

BCEL is often asked how much business 
funding is now going into the adult literacy 
field and how many companies are providing 
direct financial or in-kind help to the field. 
There is no systematic way to collect such in- 
formation, so solid estimates are not possi- 
ble. But the following two indicators shed 
some light on these questions. 

Each issue of the BCEL newsletter over the 
past four years has highlighted one or more 
major new corporate programs in adult liter- 
acy—those that have taken a national or re- 
gional leadership role, making substantial 
ongoing commitments of both money and 
professional staff time. The Gannett Founda- 
tion, B. Dalton Bookseller, Time Inc.. and 
the Chicago Tribune Charities are the most 
notable examples. These programs collec- 
tively provided somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $10 million in new funding and 
services for the field between 1984 and 1987. 

Each of our newsletters also has reported on 
dozens of companies that have given grants 
and in-kind help to literacy groups in their 
states and local communities; joined or initi- 
ated local or state planning activities: funded 
research: sponsored local, state, or national 
awareness events: and developed basic skills 
programs for their own employees. 

In number and variety, such corporate ac- 
tions have definitely grown since 1984, to the 
point where there is seldom newsletter space 
to report them all: 



• More than 800 corporate actions were re- 
ported by BCEL through 1987 (not including 
the major ongoing national/regional pro- 
grams cited above). 

• Of these actions, about 65 percent were 
in the forms of grants and/or in-kind help to 
local and state literacy programs. Some 26 
percent were in the areas of planning, re- 
search, and awareness. And 9 percent were 
for company-sponsored employee basic 
skills programs. 

• The majority of the entries were for one- 
time actions, but about four dozen companies 
had multiple listings for actions taken at dif- 
ferent times and in different places. Among 
these were Aetna Life & Casualty, Alcoa, 
American Express, Amoco, ARA Services, 
Arco, Ashland Oil, AT&T, Bank of Boston, 
Bell-South, Blue Cross, Cigna Corporation, 
Digital Equipment, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance, Ford Motor Company, General Elec- 
tric, Grumman, Honeywell, IBM, K Mart, 
McDonald's, Mellon Bank, Nabisco, New 
York Life Insurance, JCPenney, Primerica 
(formerly American Can), Reader's Digest, 
Sears Roebuck, Times-Mirror, Wal-Mart, 
and Xerox. 

Another measure of growth in business in- 
volvement is BCEL's own fund-raising expe- 
rience. BCEL began operation in late 1983 
with an individual start-up grant from its 
founder. A year later, as a public charity, we 
began to build our fund development pro- 
gram. Our goal was to gradually cover our 
operations with ongoing annual support from 
the business community. Steady progress has 
been made toward this goal: between 1984 



and 1987 BCEL received 128 grants from 78 
different sources, the majority businesses 
and corporations. 

• Six grants were received in 1984, 22 in 
1985, 42 in 1986, and 58 in 1987. 

• Thirty corporations/businesses have given 
annual grants for two years or more. 

• Corporate grants have ranged in amount 
from $500 to one at $50,000. Of all grants 
received, 22 were $10,000 or more. 

• Some 40 percent of our grantors have been 
print and print-related companies. Among 
the other 60 percent have been manufacturers 
(11 percent), banks and financial institutions 
(9 percent), communications companies 
(6 percent), and oil and insurance companies 
(2 percent each). 

• Of the total funds received from corporate 
sources, about 33 percent has been provided 
by large communications companies. Print 
and print-related groups have given 27 per- 
cent, manufacturing companies 12 percent, 
banks and financial institutions 10 percent, 
oil companies 9 percent, insurance compa- 
nies 1 percent, and others 8 percent. 

The above indicators suggest that all sectors 
of the business community and groups of all 
size are getting involved. And, of course, 
there is much local and state business activity 
of which BCEL has no direct knowledge. 

But the other side of the coin is that there are 
more than 4 million businesses and corpora- 
tions in the U.S., 210,000 of them employing 
more than 500 persons each. So there is still a 
very long way to go. 
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by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

I urge your attention to our feature article on 
workplace literacy. Activities to address this 
major aspect of the adult literacy problem are 
definitely on the increase. While significant 
attention is being given to workplace illiter- 
acy by public and private-sector groups of r*ll 
kinds and at all levels, some of the most var- 
ied and exciting work is taking place at the 
state level as the examples given in our article 
will show. 

It is encouraging to note that much of this new 
activity reflects a better understanding that 
there are no quick fixes to the problem of illit- 
eracy and that workforce basic skills instruc- 
tion, to be effective and have lasting value, 
should meet the needs of both individuals and 
businesses. It is also encouraging that busi- 
nesses themselves are increasingly taking a 
longer-term view and a more active role in the 
literacy affairs of their states. And it is wor- 
thy of special note that much of the new activ- 
ity is recognizing illiteracy not just as an 
educational problem to be dealt with in isola- 
tion, but as a complex problem of human re- 
source development which bears directly on 
the nation's productivity and future eco- 
nomic competitiveness. 

I also urge you to read the short article on lit- 
eracy as a key to legal status for recent 
immigrants and refugees. It deals with im- 
plementing the education requirements of the 
new immigration law. We face urgent time 
deadlines and major service and funding 
problems. You of the business community 
can really help in this situation by making 
sure that your employees who have tempo- 
rary resident status under the new law are 
made fully aware of the education require- 
ments for citizenship. In addition, business 
could offer instructional programs for immi- 
grant employees and their families, and urge 
other employees to volunteer as tutors in lo- 
cal ESL programs. Local literacy groups also 
need special funding. And I would also urge 
business executives to speak out on the im- 
portance of more public funding for the edu- 
cational programs and training needed to 
make the legalization program work. 



APPROACHING 
WORKFORCE LITERACY 




Cigarmaking In A Shop, 1873. Practical Magazine 

In the 19th Century numerous jobs did not require 
reading or writing. The three men pictured above 
could roll cigars all day long without ever having to do 
either. This doesn't mean that they didn't appreciate 
reading or follow the latest news. On the contrary, 
those employees who could read regularly took an 
hour or so out of their workday to read aloud to their 
coworkers from newspapers, magazines, and books. 
To make sure that the reader did not lose part of his 
salary, each of the other men gave him a supply of 
finished cigars in exchange for his services. And all 
the men contributed to a fund for purchasing new 
reading materials. 

Today, the role of reading in the workplace is a much 
more complicated matter. Profound changes in the 
structure of the workplace and in the nature of jobs 
now makes reading, writing, and other communica- 
tions skills vital to the performance of even entry- 
level jobs. Research done at Indiana University has 
found that some 70 percent of the reading material in 
a cross section of jobs nationally is now between 9th- 
grade and 12th-grade difficulty (some 15 percent is 
even higher)-and it is likely that the job and social 
requirements for literacy will increase even more in 
the years ahead. The trouble is that massive numbers 
of present and future workers have only minimal or 
marginal proficiency in the basic skills. 

It is estimated that some 90 percent of the workforce 
in 1990 and some 75 percent in the year 2000 will be 
made up of adults in the workforce now. Yet recent 
research suggests that as many as one of every eight 
current employees reads at no more than a 4th-grade 
level, and that one out of five only to 8th-grade level. 
This translates into about 14 million and 23 million 
workers respectively. And adding displaced workers 
and others in the pool of unemployed persons would 
swell the numbers substantially. Most experts stress 
that the problem will get even worse as the labor pool 
itself continues to change- with members of minority 



groups, school dropouts, and refugees and immi- 
grants making up an increasing portion of that pool. 

Both public and private organizations are beginning 
to recognize the urgency of this situation and the dif- 
ficult challenge it represents for the nation. Among 
others, the U.S. Department of Labor, the National 
Governors' Association, and the Council of State 
Policy & Planning Agencies have ail issued major re- 
ports on the subject in the last year. Numerous 
groups, including the Education Commission of the 
States, the National Association of Private Industry 
Councils, the American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education, and the National Alliance of 
Business are planning conferences, roundtables, or 
other events this year to examine workforce illiteracy. 
And last December, as part of the new funding ap pro- 
priated for the federal Adult Basic Education pro- 
gram. Congress for the first time set aside $9.6 
million for national demonstration projects in 
workforce literacy, with the funding to be available in 
the program year beginning in July. 

Some of the most significant new planning and think- 
ing on workforce literacy is occurring at the state 
level. To illustrate the varied forms that such initia- 
tives can take, the approaches being taken in Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and New York are described below. 



Massachusetts Workforce 
Literacy Plan 



One of the most wide-ranging and comprehensive 
plans developed to date, the Massachusetts 
Workforce Literacy Plan was developed at the re- 
quest of Governor Dukakis by a team of literacy ex- 
perts, government and education agencies, and labor 
and business leaders. The plan proposes to expand 
the number of adults served by the states literacy sys- 
tem from 45,000 to 100,000 annually over a three- 
year period. Initially, $6.5 million has been requested 
to begin implementing the program and some $50 
million will be sought over the next five years. The 
plan is based on an in-depth analysis of the changing 
workforce needs in Massachu& **s through the end of 
the next decade with careful attention given to those 
groups that will make up the majority of the workers 
by thf turn of the century. According to state offi- 
cials, by 1995 most jobs in the state will move from 
goods to service industries, requiring much higher 
levels of training, especially in language, math, and 
problem-solving skills. (cont'd, on p. 4) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



ABE: Bigger Pie, More Slices 

In December Congress appropriated $134 
million for the federal adult basic education 
program for the program year beginning July 
1, 1988, representing an increase of $28 mil- 
lion over the current year. About $115.4 mil- 
lion will be given in traditional formula 
grants to the states, with 10 percent set aside 
for 310 staff training and special project ac- 
tivities and at least 10 percent earmarked for 
basic skills instruction in correctional institu- 
tions. The balance of the overall appropria- 
tion is in the form of three set-asides to be 
distributed under different granting formu- 
las: $1.9 million in national discretionary 
funding will go for research, development, 
and evaluation activities; S7.2 million will go 
to the states for literacy training for the home- 
less: and $9.6 million will support national 
demonstration projects in workplace literacy. 
It is worthy of note that the new funding for 
the homeless will be added to some $7.6 mil- 
lion allocated for that purpose last year but 
not used, making nearly $15 million availa- 
ble for literacy programs for the homeless. 

Bar Association Workshops Set 

From July 15-17 in Washington. D.C.. the 
American Bar Association will host four in- 
vitational workshops for managers of state 
and local literacy programs. The workshops 
will cover all aspects of fundraising, advo- 
cacy and public relations, managing a non- 
profit organization, and developing a board. 
Sessions will be led by experienced business 
executives, professors of business adminis- 
tration, lawyers, and public relations profes- 
sionals. For more information contact Dick 
Lvnch. Director, Task Force on Literacy, 
ABA. 1800 M Street. NW Washington. DC 
20036(202)331-2287. 

Literacy For Low-Income Women 

Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) is a 
23-year-old national women's organization 
dedicated to acnieving economic indepen- 
dence and equal opportunity for women. 
WOW coordinates a network of women's ed- 
ucation and employment programs in 38 
states, reaching some 300.000 women each 
\ear with its technical training and basic 
skills programs and a broad range of compre- 
hensive family services. To kick off a new 
q 18-month campaign funded by the Mac Ar- 
thur Foundation, WOW held a national semi- 
nar in New York City in January to explore 
and map strategies to improve the employ- 



ability and literacy skills of low-income sin- 
gle mothers. The seminar included panels on 
three broad issues: literacy skills needed in 
the workforce, designing literacy programs, 
and assessing literacy skills and gains. In the 
coming months, WOW will create a national 
task force to identify and assess the impact of 
literacy programs on female single parents. . . 
promote programs, strategies, and policies to 
improve the effectiveness of literacy services 
for them. ..develop materials for job trainers 
. . .and provide leadership and technical assis- 
tance in other ways. For more information 
contact Cynthia Marano, Executive Direc- 
tor, WOW, 13 G Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20005(202)638-3143. 
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Helping Learning-Disabled Adults 

The classic definition of a learning-disabled 
adult is a person who has reading or writing 
difficulties in the absence of retardation, 
emotional problems, economic deprivation, 
or lack of schooling. Close inspection usually 
repeals some learning impairment such as the 
reversal of letters, short-term memory, and 
the tendency to substitute one word for an- 
other. For such individuals testing and as- 
sessment is complicated and tricky because 
their comprehension is almost always higher 
than their actual skills level. With funding 
from the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation. "Project Read" of The Literacy Con- 
nection in Pittsfield, Massachusetts has been 
operating a basic skills program for learning- 
disabled aduits. Three years ago, 20 learning- 
disabled adults were selected to participate in 
the program and placed in one of three study 
groups, each with a different teaching meth- 
odology. The students have been closely 
tracked from the beginning so that conclu- 
sions can be made as to which instructional 
approach produces the best results. The par- 
ticipants were initially referred by local com- 
munity organizations and range in age from 
24 to 70. Their number was kept small to en- 
sure retention and allow close observation. 
"Project Read" is also conducting case stud- 
ies of other subgroups including those with 
slightly lower intelligence. A report on the 
findings is expected to be available in June. 
For futher information contact Zoe Dalheim, 
Director, Project Read, The Learning Con- 
nection, 269 First Street. Pittsfield, MA 
01201 (413)499-9531. 

Faith In Literacy 

Last September the National Council of 
Churches of Christ and the Johnson Foun- 
dation co-sponsored a national interdenom- 
inational conference on literacy at the 
Wingspread Center in Racine, Wisconsin. 



The meeting was attended by a broad range of 
U.S. church bodies, as well as national and 
state literacy leaders, public officials, and 
students. Two main conference goals were to 
build communications and literacy aware- 
ness among religious organizations and to 
develop a common agenda for the future. An 
ongoing committee was set up to develop an 
interdenominational literacy newsletter, act 
as a clearinghouse, and support religious 
groups throughout the nation as they work to 
become more involved at the community 
level. A report of the conference proceed- 
ings. The Church's Involvement in North 
American Literacy, and a video of the event 
are now available from NCCC for $5 and $ 15 
respectively. Also available (for $4) is a prob- 
ing and insightful report. Churches and Lit- 
eracy, written by Martha Lane, one of the key 
organizers of the conference. Write to Staff 
Team for North American Literacy, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, 475 Riv- 
erside Drive, Room 670. New York, NY 
10115(212)870-2376. 



In The Worts At United Way 



United Way of America is planning a new lit- 
eracy initiative. A report. Literacy and the 
United Way's Role, was presented last year to 
the Board of Governors by a committee 
headed by Bruce Thomas, Executive Vice 
President of USX (formerly U.S. Steel). Asa 
result. United Way plans to appoint a national 
literacy committee, investigate successful 
coalitions and models, and eventually raise 
venture funds for the field. For more infor- 
mation write to Jim Morrison, UWA, 701 N. 
Fairfax, Alexandria. VA 22314. 



Eyes On Literacy 



An often overlooked factor in assessing a per- 
son *s reading ability is how well that individ- 
ual can see. According to the American 
Optometric Association (AOA), reading re- 
quires the integration of 8 different vision 
skills, but quick-chart eye tests usually cover 
only one or two of these skills. Recognizing 
the link between literacy and vision, the 
AOA, a nonprofit organization representing 
over 26,000 optometrists, is encouraging its 
members to establish eye-care programs for 
local literacy organizations in their regions. 
For example, in 1986 the New Mexico Opto- 
metric Association worked with the Mayor s 
Commission on Adult Literacy in Albuquer- 
que to establish a program in which students 
receive free screenings and vision education 
is offered to literacy tutors. Optometrists pro- 
vide follow-up care and corrective lenses 
with fees based on ability to pay. This highly 
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successful program now operates in 19 com- 
munities in the state. The AOA recently pro- 
duced Vision/Project Literacy U.S.. a 
planning guide for optometrists. The publica- 
. tion covers steps that local optometric groups 
can take to initiate literacy vision programs in 
their communities. For more information 
contact Reynold Maimer, Director, Com- 
• munications Center, AOA, 243 N. Lind- 
i bergh Boulevard, St. Louis, MO 63141 
(314)991-4100. 

Upcoming Conferences 

• The American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education and the National Com- 
munity Education Association will hold a na- 
tional education institute on "Successful Job 
Transitions: The Role of the Adult and 
Community Educator," in Columbus. 
Ohio on June 1-3. Call Meg McGill, (703) 
683-6232. 

• Laubach Literacy Action will hold its 
1988 Biennial conference at San Diego State 
University from June 22-26. Call Phillip 
Rose, (315)422-9121. 

In The States 

• The Florida Literacy Coalition held a 
three-day statewide conference in March, de- 
voting an entire day to a business forum on 
employee basic skills. 

• Hawaii Governor John Waihee, in his state 
of the state address, called for more state 
funding for literacy and integration of liter- 
acy services into the work of various state 
agencies. The state department of labor is 
working with the hotel industry to develop re- 
medial programs for its employees. 

• In North Carolina, the Governor's Com- 
mission on Literacy and the Jaycee chapters 
of Greensboro, Winston-Salem, and High 
Point hosted a statewide conference in March 
in which private and public sector employers 
discussed the relationship of functional illit- 
eracy to economic development. 

• The Governor's Mansion in Virginia was 

the site for a February breakfast in which 
business and government leaders discussed 
the need for more private and public re- 
sources for the literacy field. The legislature 
will shortly consider a bill to increase state 
funding for literacy. 

• The Washington Coalition for Adult Liter- 
acy has distributed a packet of materials to 
the private-sector leaders who participated in 
its November business conference. The 
packet contains a listing of resource people 

© .isinesses can contact to get involved in lit- 
acy activities in their communities and 
Workforces. 



LITERACY: A KEY TO 
LEGAL STATUS 
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Sigmant From 19*5 National Library Walk Postar 
Avaiiabla From Amarican Library Association 



English language and literacy programs are 
bracing for the imminent impact of the land- 
mark Immigration Reform and Control Act 
of 1986 (IRCA). The law provides for a one- 
year period, to end on May 4, 1988, during 
which undocumented aliens who have re- 
sided in the U.S. since 1981 can apply for 
temporary resident status. Those who get this 
status can then adjust to permanent residence 
status provided that they meet certain re- 
quirements. The most significant of these is 
that legalization applicants show a minimal 
understanding of ordinary English and a 
knowledge of U.S. history and government, 
or that they demonstrate that they are pursu- 
ing a course of study recognized by the Attor- 
ney General to acquire the needed language 
skill and knowledge. 

On February 26 and 27 the American Bar As- 
sociation convened a National Executive Fo- 
rum to explore the public outreach and public 
education implications of IRCA. The forum, 
funded by the Gannett Foundation, was at- 
tended by federal, state, and local govern- 
ment officials, leaders in education and 
literacy programming, corporate executives, 
and representatives of the organized bar and 
of key professional associations and advo- 
cacy groups. 

A central focus of the forum was the educa- 
tional challenge posed by the immigration 
law: the majority of applicants will not have 
sufficient English language or literacy skills 
to pass the required interview (with an exam- 
iner from INS, the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service) or to even succeed in 
instructional programs designed to prepare 
them for that interview. Furthermore, appli- 
cants' limited knowledge of English and of 
basic oral and reading skills will hinder their 



comprehension of the new Federal Citizen- 
ship Text series and other instructional mate- 
rials. These materials have been simplified 
using readability formulas that apply to 
lower-level readers who speak English, but 
their complex grammatical structures and 
cultural and conceptual content will render 
them inaccessible to the majority of limited- 
English-speaking applicants. 

Forum participants also examined several 
other problems which bear on the ability of 
the nation to meet the educational challenge 
posed above. For one thing, public outreach 
efforts have included little or no information 
about the educational requirements of IRCA, 
with the result that many applicants are not 
aware that they haven't completed the legal- 
ization process. For another, the nation's de- 
livery system for adult education and ESL 
cannot meet the current demand for instruc- 
tion let alone the heavy new demand that will 
be generated as legalization applicants come 
forward to enroll-e.g. Los Angeles, by far 
the locality with the greatest number of appli- 
cants, is already serving 210,000 ESL stu- 
dents and has over 20,000 on waiting lists. 
And, finally. State Legalization Impact As- 
sistance Grants (SLIAG funds) will be made 
available through the Department of Health 
and Human Services and used to cover public 
health and welfare assistance costs as well as 
education. Thus, education will have to com- 
pete with the health and welfare delivery sys- 
tem for a share of each state 's allocation, with 
the result that essential curriculum develop- 
ment and teacher training may not be ade- 
quately supported. 

ABA's forum participants called for an im- s 
mediate INS information campaign to get the 1 
education requirements of legalization out to 
localities across the country. They empha- 
sized that this must not be done in written 
form only if all eligible applicants are to be 
reached. They also called for a simpler ver- 
sion of the new Federal Citizenship Text se- 
ries, as well as lower-level citizenship/ESL 
materials that are highly visual and stress lis- 
tening and speaking skills. 

State literacy coalitions and planning groups 
were suggested as appropriate vehicles 
through which to coordinate and develop ser- 
vices among the full range of service-pro- 
viders at the local level (including religious 
institutions, community-based organiza- 
tions, and volunteer literacy programs). And 
it was noted that in developing program re- 
sponses essential support services should not 
be overlooked-such as personal counseling, 
transportation, and child care. ■ 
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APPROACHING 
WORKFORCE LITERACY 

(cont'd, from p. 1) 
The plan is groundbreaking in several ways. It is one 
of the first long-range planning models that links lit- 
eracy to clearly-defined job market needs. It recog- 
nizes that literacy is part of a broader picture that 
includes a whole range of social problems sue has teen 
pregnancy, substance abuse, incomplete schooling, 
and poverty, it recognizes the need to provide literacy 
services in a form and in places suitable to the total 
life circumstances of the people to be served. Literacy 
instruction will not be given in isolation but closely 
linked to specific job goals and supported by such es- 
sential services as counseling, childcare. and trans- 
portation. The plan also has an evaluation 
component so that service providers and planners 
will know what learning approaches and techniques 
work best. 

Of special significance is that the Workforce Literacy 
. Plan was developed and is actively backed by the 
i broadest possible group of participants-including lo- 
■ cai and state government, state social service and 
, welfare agencies, business and unions, literacy and 
, educational groups, and community organizations of 
( all kinds. Actual service provision will be built on the 
j full range of services that already exist, including vo- 
] cationai training programs, supported -work pro- 
grams, and intergenerational family learning 
projects. One of these is a network of Worker Assis- 
tance Centers which provides training to dislocated 
workers. Another is the Workplace Education Initia- 
tive, which funds several model workplace literacy 
projects under the sponsorship of the Executive 
Office of Economic Affairs, the Executive Office of 
Labor, and the Department of Education. State 
agencies that currently fund or provide services for 
the targeted groups are already working with a new 
| Interagency Literacy Task Force to obtain new state 
. and federal funding. 

| Seven groups, with skills at the lowest through post- 

1 high-school levels, have been targeted by the state for 
the three-year effort: immigrants and refugees who 
need English language and basic skills: AFDC recipi- 
ents who need entry-level basic skills training: moth- 
ers of young children to improve their standards of 

; living and teach them to upgrade their children's edu- 
cation: male high school dropouts between the ages of 
16 and 24 who can't qualify for entry-level jobs: low- 
income workers who need better skills to move ahead 

. in their companies: potentially-dislocated workers to 
help them adapt to new technology and to prevent 
more layoffs and plant closings: and displaced work- 
ers who need retraining to qualify for new jobs. 

( For further information contact Sondra Stein. Dep- 
uty Director. Commonwealth Literacy Campaign. 
100 Nashua Street. 7th Floor. Boston. MA 02114 
(617)727-5717.) 



Toward A Literate Workforce 
In Illinois 

Under the leadership of Secretary of State and State 
Librarian Jim Edgar. Illinois has been a model of 
comprehensive statewide literacy planning since 
1984. The state is now moving strongly into work- 
place literacy as a major component of its overall ef- 
O fort. "1 do not believe any large employer can safely 
A C tnat ^ percent of his or her employees have 
wHsT m in reading skills adequate to function efficiently and 
productively in today's technical workplace/* Secre- 



tary Edgar notes. He advocates programs that bring 
educators directly into the workplace: "It is a lot eas- 
ier to motivate someone to read if they can see direct 
practical benefits in their day-to-day work." 

The Illinois Literacy Council, a 36-member group 
with wide representation, has mounted a massive 
statewide public awareness and fundraising cam- 
paign for local workplace literacy programs. At 
present, according to material just issued by the 
Council, more than 400 businesses throughout the 
state are supporting such programs with funding and 
in-kind help. Moreover, since 1985 the Secretary's 
Literacy Grant Program has appropriated $10 mil- 
lion for more than 250 local and regional groups in- 
volving public/private partnerships between 
businesses and local literacy programs. The com- 
bined effor; «s reaching some 25,000 new adult learn- 
ers and it has trained 20,000 volunteer tutors. 

Officials of the state effort recently cited eight pro- 
jects that are already producing good results. One of 
them is a partnership between the Rockford Area Lit- 
eracy Council and a Pillsbury/Green Giant plant, in 
which basic skills are provided to employees. An- 
other, at a Chrysler assembly plant, offers high- 
school-equivalency preparation and English 
language instruction. Highland Community College 
in Freeport has developed off-site courses to help 
workers at the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company read 
technical manuals and to help employees at Micro 
Switch keep up with changing technologies there. 
Seventeen libraries in one county are working with 
some 70 area businesses on a range of different pro- 
jects-one to teach English and basic skills to foreign- 
bom housekeepers and kitchen helpers in a nursing 
home. Other projects involve collaborations between 
a union and a education agency in Peoria and among 
a literacy program, the departments of streets and 
utilities, and the Mayor s Office in Springfield. 

As with Massachusetts, one of the notable features of 
the Illinois workplace literacy effort is the range of 
different organizational types involved, creativity in 
forging new linkages, and an understanding that the 
basic skills are best provided in a context that has di- 
rect meaning to people in their everyday lives. 

( For more information contact Susan Grimes, Secre- 
tary of States Literacy Office. Illinois State Library. 
431 Fourth Street. Springfield. IL 62701 (217) 785- 
6925.) 



Workplace Literacy In New York 

Last year New York Telephone had to process 57,000 
applications to find 2.000 qualified entry-level work- 
ers. Eastman Kodak reports that some 10,000 of its 
employees do not have the basic skills needed to im- 
plement the organizational and technological 
changes required to make the company more compet- 
itive. Recognizing that the problems faced by these 
two companies are not isolated cases, in early 1987 
the New York State Legislature enacted a bill which 
provided $2 million in new funding for workplace lit- 
eracy projects in the state. The effort grew out of the 
State Education Departments active and long- 
standing role in the nations adult basic education af- 
fairs as well as its broader interests in statewide 
economic development. 

Eleven projects are being funded under the new 
"Workplace Literacy Program/ 4 with all being car- 
ried out under union sponsorship. Individual grants 
range from $50,000 to $950,000. Most of the projects 
involve collaboration among a range of organiza- 



tional types. For example, in the largest project, the 
New York City Central Labor Council and Consor- 
tium for Worker Education are working with the City 
University and the Board of Education to provide ba- 
sic skills services to AFL-CIO affiliated unions. An- 
other project is training instructors to work on a 
one-to-one basis with learning-disabled workers. 
UAW-Chrysler. the Greater Syracuse Labor Council, 
and U AW 854 have teamed up to work with a school, 
Literacy Volunteers of Syracuse, an area BOCES 
program, and the public library to provide literacy in- 
struction at several manufacturing plants in the Syra- 
cuse area. At Delco Products, a General Motors 
affiliate. IUE Local 509 is working with two BOCES 
programs in a skill development program geared to 
new technology demands in the automotive industry. 
And one project, with the Civil Service Employees 
Association, is providing basic skills instruction to 
state and local government employees. 

A key goal of the New York demonstration effort is to 
use its grants to leverage additional public and pri- 
vate funding for the projects. The states Employ- 
ment Preparation Education program (EPE) is a 
major source of public matching funds. Companies 
involved are matching state grants with substantial 
in-kind services, which include payment of released- 
time wages. At Delco Products, released-time wages 
are estimated at nearly $215,000. and Chryslers in- 
kind services are valued at some $168,000. According 
to an official of the State Education Department, "a 
number of programs... have developed comprehen- 
sive approaches in which EPE state aid supports the 
costs of basic skills instruction for workers who lack a 
diploma; a State workplace literacy grant provides 
basic skills instruction for workers who lack basic 
skills but have a high school diploma: and State Em- 
ployer-Specific Short-Term Training fundsand nego- 
tiated company/union dollars are used to pay for 
specific occupational skills training once workers 
have mastered the basic skills. ** 

These activities are viewed by state planners as a first 
step. Plans are being developed to expand workplace 
literacy services in a variety of ways. At present the 
Division of Adult and Continuing Education, the 
State AFL-CIO. the New York State Business Coun- 
cil, and the State Department of Labor are working 
together on a statewide application for substantial 
federal funding. The state is also looking at ways to 
broaden eligibility requirements for EPE funding, 
provide further technical assistance, foster job-re- 
lated curriculum development activities, and meet 
the in-service training needs of teachers and program 
managers. 

(For more information contact Garrett Murphy, As- 
sistant Commissioner. Occupational and Continuing 
Education. State Education Department. USNY, Al- 
bany, NY 12234.) 



HEALTH CARE 

i LITERACY 

In the health care field illiteracy can be a mat- 
ter of life and death. Instructions for using 
over-the-counter medicines or prescription 
drugs, brochures and materials handed out at 
the hospital, directions for preparing a baby's 
formula or caring for sick family members all 
hold the potential for disaster when a person 
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can't read. Even verbal instructions can be 
misunderstood as in one case where a doctor 
advised a mother to "push fluids" with her ill 
infant, and four hours later the baby suffo- 
cated because the mother forced liquids down 
its throat cutting off its air supply. 

These urgent matters were addressed in a re- 
cent study conducted by Midlands Area 
Health Education Center at the Richland Me- 
morial Hospital in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. The study found that among the most 
serious problems resulting from illiteracy 
were noncompliance with instructions and 
patients' inability to admit they didn't under- 
stand these instructions. As a result of the 
study. Midlands AHEC has launched a two- 
year pilot project, Effective Communication 
With Literacy-Impaired Patients: Develop- 
ing Your Verbal and Written Teaching Skills. 
The project "s goals are to assess how much 
health care professionals know about illiter- 
acy and better prepare them to deal with 
patients who can't read. 

Accivities will focus on teaching the health 
care professionals to assess reading levels of 
patients, develop effective new reading mate- 
rials, redesign current materials, and in- 
crease awareness of patient needs. AHEC 
will develop a resource package of materials 
specifically geared to literacy and health 
care. Multi-media training will be offered to 
hospitals throughout the state and a speakers* 
bureau will conduct workshops and semi- 
nars. Joan Harris, Executive Director of the 
South Carolina Literacy Association, who 
works with the AHEC team, observes, "The 
more professions realize the impact of educa- 
tion on the delivery of their services, the 
more intense the fight against adult illiteracy 
in South Carolina will become. Midlands 
AHEC is to be congratulated for not only rec- 
ognizing this difficulty with communication , 
but for offering the State's health care pro- 
viders a means to overcome it." 

One example of AHECs impact can already 
be seen in a recent action taken by Spartan- 
burg Adult Writing and Reading Education 
(AWARE), a United Way human resource 
center in South Carolina. AWARE has sent a 
copy of a front-page article about the AHEC 
study and campaign to more than 400 doc- 
tors, dentists, and chiropractors in their area 
with a letter urging them to join the effort by 
referring patients to local literacy programs 
and by displaying literacy materials in their 
waiting rooms. 

For more information contact Joan Harris, Execu- 
tive Director, South Carolina Literacy Association, 
ogan School, Lincoln at Elmwood, Columbia, SC 
.9201 (803)256-0550.) 



OOLS OF THE TRADE 




B Literac y. Numeracy and Adults , recently re- 
leased by the Adult Literacy and Bask Skills Unit and 
the Manpower Services Commission of the U. K., re- 
ports on the findings of a 28-year longitudinal study 
of all children born during one week in 1955 in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The study tracked a wide 
range of economic, family, health, and education fee- 
tors that influenced how children developed, seeking 
to shcJ light on the relationship between these factors 
and literacy and numeracy problems experienced as 
adults. Among the findings are that some 13 percent 
of the group studied have had basic skills difficulties 
since leaving school. Another important finding is 
that many of these adults see their deficiency more as 
a writing problem than an inability to read. Copies 
are available for £3.95 plus postage from ALBSU, 
Kingsbourne House, 229-231 High Holbom, London 
WCIV7DA. 

GO The Fourth R: Workforce Readiness is a 
guide for companies that want to form partnerships 
with educational groups at the local level as a way to 
equip the nation's young people for work that will be 
available into the 21st Century. How-to-do-it advice 
is given along with case studies of model business- 
education partnerships already in existence. The 
guide and an accompanying video are available for 
$40 from the National Alliance of Business Clearing- 
house, 1015 h'*h Street, NW. Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 289-2910. 

CD The For g otten Half: Non-Colle g e Youth In 
America is a 104-page report sponsored by the Wil- 
liam T. Grant Foundation and prepared by the Com- 
mission on Youth and America's Future. The report 
deals with the problems faced by millions of 16-24 
year-olds who are not college-bound as they seek to 
make the transition from school to work. Recommen- 
dations at „ given to deal with the steady erosion of 
economic and meaningful job opportunity for these 
people. Single copies of the report are available at 
no charge from Youth & America's Future, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 301, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. 

0 Readin g for Survival is the last work of the 
late John Mac Donald, one of the country's most pop- 
ular mystery writers. Cast in the form of a provoca- 
tive dialogue between two characters, the book 
evokes the isolation, false illusions, and lack of vari- 
ety in the life of a nonreader. A grab bag of ideas and 
philosophy ranging from 1200 BC to Mark Twain and 
L. Ron Hubbard, the work is interesting not just as 
the last effort of a great American writer, but because 
of its scope and the issues it raises. The book is avail- 
able for $15 from the Center for the Book, Library uf 
Congress, Washington, DC 20540 (202) 287-5221. 



Adult Literacy: Skills for the American 
Workforce , by William Hull and Judith Sechler, ex- 
amines the literacy skills most needed in the work- 
place and reviews several industry-based literacy ef- 
forts to meet those needs (including programs at 
Onan, Polaroid, Texas Instruments, and Planters 
Peanuts). Available from the National Center for Re- 
search in Vocational Education, National Center 
Publications, Box F, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, 
OH 43210. Order # RD 265B, $7.00. 

GD Several new publications are available from 
the Association for Community Based Education. 
Standards of Performance for Community-Based 
Education Institutions , which comes with two 
companion workbooks, is a guide to help CBOs 
improve their management, program design, and 
community relations ($25), A Directory of 
Corporate Fundin g Sources gives detailed in- 
formation about the program interests of potential 
corporate donors, as well as guidelines for writing 
proposals and seeking grants ($15). Adult Literac y: 
A Study of Community-Based Literacy Programs is a 
two-volume set which discusses the unique charac- 
teristics of CBOs and provides in-depth profiles of 26 
local CBOs ($15). Available from the Association for 
Community Based Education, 1306 Vernon Street, 
NW, Washington, DC 20009(202)462-6333. 

m 

Immigrant Workers and the American Work - 
place: The Role of Vocational Education highlights 
issues and strategies to be considered in preparing 
limited-English-speaking adults for employment. 
Available from the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, National Center Publica- 
tions, Box F, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 
43210. Order # 1N302, $5.50. 

QD Two new resources are available from Materials 
and Methods. Materials and Methods in Adult and 
Continuing Education contains 66 essays by Ameri- 
can and foreign education experts on various aspects 
of illiteracy. We The People... Read is an interactive- 
video instructional series built around real-life situa- 
tions such as job hunting and health care. The 
program includes specially-designed newspaper 
texts for students and a guidebook for teachers. For 
more information contact Materials & Methods, PO 
Box 143. Canoga Park, CA 91305 (818) 884-0593. 

Literacy Tutor's Librar y by John A. Hurst is a 
six-volume series of books each containing ten inter- 
esting true stories for adult learners and revealing a 
little-known fact about a famous person, place, or 
thing. Each volume contains vocabulary lists for dif- 
ficult words, quizzes, and languages activities built 
on learned principles. Tutor guides are also available. 
The set plus a tutor's guide is available for $49.52 
from Quality Books. Inc., 918 Sherwood Drive, Lake 
Bluff. I L 60044. Each book can be ordered separately 
at $7.95. 

Qfil Sight With Sound is a program to teach basic 
skills to adults and teenagers. It uses sight-word rec- 
ognition and phonics and consists of 32 audio cas- 
settes and a workbook. The complete set of cassettes 
sells for $349.95: workbooks are $19.95 each. For 
more information contact SWS Productions Inc., PO 
Box 101. Rockford, IL 61105 (815) 877-0022. 

m Focus on Basics is a unique, high-quality re- 
source bulletin with information on innovative teach- 
ing practices currently used in basic skills programs 
thr< ughout the country. The newsletter is published 
three times a year and an annual subscription costs 
S10. from World Education, 210 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton, MA 02111. 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
l ACTION 

An Alliance For Oispiaced Workers 

Deregulation of the telecommunications in- 
I dustry has placed enormous pressure on 
' workers to perform more varied and higher 
I skilled jobs and on companies to remain 
i competitive. It also has resulted in massive 
[ numbers of displaced workers and employees 
at risk of being laid off. In response. to this 
! challenge, in 1986 AT&T Company, the 
Communications Workers of America, 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers negotiated a new 
jointly-operated national training and career 
advancement model known as The Alliance 
For Employee Growth and Development. 
The program provides up to 57 million annu- 
ally for education and training for all union- 
ized AT&T employees who want to stay on 
top of their jobs, return to them, or find new 
ones if their current jobs are eliminated. (Fur- 
ther funding comes from local, state, federal, 
i and foundation sources.) 

The Alliance is divided into two key divi- 
sions: Career Planning and Displacement As- 
sistance. Workers are urged to join the 
Alliance for help in a variety of areas. They 
may want to upgrade their skills, learn new 
computer systems, increase their depart- 
ment s productivity, or communicate better 
with co-workers and the public. They may 
need to take a test to transfer to another 
department, or relocate to another city to 
keep their jobs, or get help finding a new job 
after layoff. 

In the career planning portion of the program 
an employee meets with a career coach to re- 
view his or her potential and develop career 
plans based on abilities and goals, and addi- 
tional training is given as necessary. 

The displacement assistance portion of the 
program helps workers facing layoff or those 
who have already been laid off. A key goal is 
to develop a career path that is realistic in 
terms of the jobs likely to be available and the 
training needed for them. These people are 
first required to undergo career assessment 
and personal counseling. They are then 
placed in short-term skills training at a trade 
school , community college , or other training 
organization, with tuition prepaid by the Alli- 
ance. The Alliance also provides help with 
y y^location planning, makes referrals to local 
\Jv>iployment and training programs, and 
gives job placement assistance. These ser- 



vices continue to be provided for one year 
after layoff payments expire. 

Although a national initiative, the actual re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the Alliance pro- 
grams lies with many local joint training 
committees made up of company and union 
representatives. At present, there are nearly 
80 programs in operation around the country 
serving more than 7,000 people. 

(For further information contact Don Reinen or Ken- 
neth Ross, co-executive directors. The Alliance. Cor- 
porate Park 111, 580 Howard Avenue, Somerset, NJ 
08873(201) 563-0028.) 

Magazine PSAs Build Awareness 

A key goal of the Coalition for Literacy's Ad 
Council campaign was to build public aware- 
ness through public service ads placed in 
consumer and business magazines. Between 
1985 and 1987, some 160 magazines ran one 
or more ads. Nine ran ads valued by the Ad 
Council at S 100,000 or more; Reader's Di- 
gest ($1.8 million), People/People Weekly 
(5438,575), U.S. News and World Report 
(5307,015); Business Week (5300,000), Sun- 
set ($204,483), Newsweek ($153,200), INC 
($145,050), Woman's Day ($140,414), and 
Forbes ($110,000). Ten magazines ran ads 
valued between $50,000 and $99,000, and 
ads valued at up to $49,000 appeared in 1 39 
publications. 



Gannett Grant Winn ers: Round 2 

In February the Gannett Foundation an- 
nounced 21 new grants totaling $1 .35 million 
in the second year of its national grant com- 
petition to help develop state planning and 
coordination. Renewal grants of 5^57,000 
went to 12 states for further suprort of pro- 
jects launched with Gannett fundinc last vear 
(IL, IN, ME, MA, MN, NV, OR, PA, PR, 
RI, TN, and WA). Nine new projects were 
also funded, for a total of $793,000. The re- 
cipients were the Alabama Public Library 
Services; Nine Star Enterprises in Alaska; 
the state departments of education in Califor- 
nia, Connecticut. Delaware, and Missis- 
sippi; the Kentucky Foundation for Literacy; 
the New Mexico Coalition for Literacy; and 
Literacy Volunteers of New York State. For 
more details contact Brian Buchanan, Gan- 
nett Foundation, Lincoln Tower, Rochester, 
NY 14604(716) 262-3315. 

Virginia Slims Adopts LVA ~~ 

Virginia Slims, a division of Philip Morris, 
has adopted Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LVA) as the national charity of its 1988 Vir- 
ginia Slims World Championship Series in 
tennis. LVA will receive $ 100,000 in funding 



from Virginia Slims over a two-year period, 
and the company will also conduct an ongo- 
ing public awareness campaign to benefit the 
organization. At each of 17 named tourna- 
ments in the U.S. in 1988, an LVA tutor sign- 
up booth will be available and tutor kits will 
be donated to LVA affiliates in the tourna- 
ment area. Billie Jean King is serving as the 
national spokesperson for the campaign. In 
announcing the program, Philip Morris pres- 
ident and CEO Frank Resnik noted that "in 
supporting LVA, we hope to foster a greater 
awareness of the issue and gain support from 
concerned Americans in helping to eradicate 
illiteracy." 

Banking On School Completi on 

A 36-year-old father of three who works as a 
senior mail courier. A 55-year-old grand- 
mother who supervises check clearances. A 
35 -year-old mother of two teenagers who 
handles the machinery that sorts monthly 
bank statements. These are three of the 14 
employees of First Pennsylvania Bank who 
recently completed a pilot program to earn 
their high-school diplomas. The bank is the 
first Philadelphia company to undertake the 
program under the auspices of the Mayor's 
Commission on Literacy. When the Com- 
mission first approached the bank to launch 
its literacy effort, the bank did not believe it 
had any employees without high school di- 
plomas. When they checked, they found 143 
such employees. The Commission arranged 
for the Community College of Pennsylvania 
to conduct classes, which are held at First 
Pennsylvania Bank headquarters five times a 
week with half-time compensation paid to 
each employee. The 14 participants were 
honored recently at a luncheon attended by 
the bank's CEO and representatives from the 
Mayor's office. The bank plans to continue 
the program. Kim Phillips, affirmative 
action coordinator at First Pennsylvania, said 
that while advancement can't be promised to 
people who take the program, "they will de- 
finitely be in a very good position to compete 
for promotion." The Commission hopes to 
use this program as a model for other area ef- 
forts and has already started working with 
Graduate Hospital of Philadelphia and other 
companies. For more information contact 
Marciene Mattleman, Executive Director, 
Mayor's Commission on Literacy, 702 City 
Hall Annex. Philadelphia, PA 19107 (215) 
686-8652. 

INAME/AAA Publish Student Ads 

The American Academy of Advertising has 
published a booklet of the winning ads from 
the student adult literacy ad competition it 
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co-sponsored with the International Newspa- 
per Advertising and Marketing Executives 
last year. The competition's main goals were 
to develop student ad design skills, mobilize 
students to become involved in public ser- 
vice issues, show that advertising can be a 
major force in focusing attention on social 
problems, and build new links between class- 
rooms, newspapers, and communities. Over 
700 students competed. One advertising 
teacher noted that it was "a tremendous 
learning experience for both me and my stu- 
dents. The research we did on the (illiteracy | 
problem really opened our eyes and made us 
realize that something has to be done." The 
ads have imagination and insight and are 
available as a public service to groups that 
wish to use them. Shown here are the first 
and second prize winners. Contact Susan 
Schoebel, Director, INAME Foundation, 
Newspaper Center, 1 1600 Sunrise Valley 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091 (703) 648-1 168. ' 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND ASSISTANCE 

The Charleston News and Courier and BOMC/Lockheed 
Missiles and Space Company have awarded grants to the 
Trident Literacy Association in South Carolina Foster Engi- 
neering donated a computer to the program 

Chrysler Corporation Foundation, First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Rockford. and Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company have made financial contributions lo the 
Rockfoiu (ID Area Literacy Council An accountant from Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell has donated bookkeeping services to the 
Council One of the program s tutors is the retired president of 
Camlin Insurance Agency, who works with a Mexican immi- 
grant seeKinq to read mechanic s manuals and prepare for natu- 
ralization 

Dowdle Gas Company and Piggly Wiggly of DeKalb. MS 
nave neloed Ihe Kemper Newton Adult Literacy Program wiin 
several torms ot financial and m-kind assistance, the latter in- 
cluding distribution of flyers in snoppmg bags, prizes for a 
poster contest, and refreshments for workshops 

Duval-Bibb Corporation. Naftolin-Bell & Company, Cer- 
tain Teed Corporation. IBM. and Publix Supermarkets 

r^ave made recent financial contributions to the Florida Literacy 
Coalition Exxon (througn iis Volunteer Involvement Fund) and 
MPI Label Systems provided start-up funding to the Sebnng 
'.OH) Area Literacy Council 

The Honolulu Star Bulletin helped the Windward School for 
Adults in Kailua. HI obtain a $5,000 grant trom the Gannett 
Foundation. Pizza Hut is co-SDonsonnqa Windward program 
50 provide remedial help to local h«gh scnool students The res- 
taurant chain will award coupons for free pizzas as an incentive 
tor participating students 

Howard Savings Bank is now participating in New Jerseys 
Adult Literacy Initiative by recruiting employees to be trained as 
tutors by and for Literacy Volunteers of New Jersey 

The Meadows Foundation recently provided over $166,000 
and Anheuser-Busch Companies and Sears, Roebuck 
and Company donated $25,000 each to the literacy programs 
of SER-Jobs tor Progress. 



The Rotary Ciub deTolosa of San Luis Obispo (CA) ie- 
cently donated $1,000 and a personal computer and printer to 
local literacy efforts The Rotary 's treasurer serves as a tutor and 
tutor trainer. 

The Union Bulletin newspaper funds Protect Read in Walla 
Walla. WA. The local Chamber of Commerce provides space 
for meetings of the program's board. 

PLANNING. AWARENESS. AND RESEARCH 

The American Paper Institute addressed the employee basic 
skills issueat a February meeting of equal employment opportu- 
nity officers from paper companies nationwide. 

Binding Industries of America focused on the aduit literacy 
issue at its national convention in March The association isaiso 
providing meeting space to the Chicago LVAafnhate 

The Chicago Advertising Council has worked with the Chi- 
cago Literacy Council to develop a print ad encouraging senior 
citizens to become volunteer reading tutors. 

High Volume Printing ran a story in its October 1987 issue 
about the printing industry s involvement in literacy efforts 
nationwide 

Three dozen employees at the Holiday Inn City Centre in Co- 
lumbia. SC were referred to basic skills services available to 
them at a worksite seminar last fall featuring a representative 
from an employee basic skills program run by a neighboring 
hotel 

IBM, Southern Bell, Globe Book Company, Smylie Edu- 
cational Enterprises, Cambridge Book Company, Duke 
Power, and Continental Press were among the sponsors of a 
Literacy in the Workplace Exposition last fait organized by the 
South Carolina Department of Education. Representatives from 
Duke Power Company. L'Eggs Products, and IBM made pre- 
sentations at the conference which highlighted exemplary em- 
ployee basic skitls programs around the state. 

The Indiana Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis Star 
and News, and United Auto Workers are represented in re- 
cent appointments made to the 35-member Indiana Adult Liter- 
acy Coalition. The state Chamber of Commerce received a 
special award from the Coalition to recognize its efforts in raising 
the business community's awareness of Ihe literacy issue. 



RJR Nabisco, which sponsored the ABC TV movie "Btuffing 
It" last fall, is making a 13-minute version ol the program avail- 
able at no charge to business and other groups. 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Representatives from The Brenlin Group and subsidiary 
Spartanburg Steel Products participated in a weekend work- 
shop in November, in which they learned how to re-write the 
company's print materials to lower reading-skill levels. The 
workshop was organized by the Literary Club ol the University ot 
South Carolina at Spartanburg in collaboration with the Writers' 
Circle of the Spartanburg AWARE literacy program. 

Budget Rent-a-Car and Trt-Ltght have established a high- 
school- diploma program for their Los Angeles-area employees. 

Federal Paper Board provides tutoring services for twenty j 
employees in collaboration with the Saluda County Literacy As- i 
sociation and the Greenwood Literacy Council in South Carolina, j 

Georgia Power Company operates a basic skills program for ! 

power plant employees in collaboration with Atlanta Literacy | 

Action The company also sponsored an October breakfast for \ 

business leaders in that city. j 

The Los Angeles Herald-Examiner now operates an i 
ESL program for its employees m collaboration with California 
Literacy. 

The Los Angeles Times nas established a computer-assisted I 

basic skills program open to company employees and commu- i 

nity members j 

Twenty-seven emp'oyees at Mariner's Inn in Hilton Head. SC I 

are tutored on company time by volunteers from the Beaufort j 
Literacy Council. The hotel reports that the money spent on re- 

leased-time tor salaries nas been returned to it many times over i 

m improved production, time management, and employee mo- i 

rale, motivation, and self confidence. j 

Portland Cement Company of Hoily Hill. SC has set up a j 

program in which company employees volunteer to tutor fellow i 
workers. \ 

The Quaker Oats Company and United Steel Workers I 

worked with the Indianapolis Public Schools last year to set up a i 

voluntary basic skills program tor employees at the company s i 
food processing facilities in that city 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Liter- 
acy Program (BCEL Bulletin No. 1) is a 12- 
page, how-to-do-it guide for businesses 
wishing to encourage their employees to vol- 
unteer as tutors and in other capacities to help 
literacy groups in their communities. ($1.00 
per copy) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 
(BCEL Bulletin No. 2) is a 46-page guide for 
employers wishing to address the basic skills 
problems of their own workforce. It gives 
step-by-step guidance on how to plan and im- 
plement an effective job-related basic skills 
program and includes a listing of resource 

I persons and background reading material. 

! ($5 .00 each) 

i 

• BCEL's leaflet Functional Illiteracy Hurts 
Business is still in heavy demand among lit- 
eracy planning and providing groups. It gives 
specific suggestions to business on how to 
help and provides examples of companies al- 
ready active. (No cost for up to 25 and 10c a 
copy thereafter.) 

• Back issues of all BCEL Newsletters con- 
tinue to be available. Newsletter articles may 
be reproduced without permission, but must 
be reproduced in their entirety with attribu- 
tion to BCEL. A copy of the publication in 
which material is used should be sent to 
BCEL. (No cost for up to 6 copies and 25c 
per copy thereafter. ) 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts is an aid for businesses that want to 
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1221 Avenue of the Americas— 35th Floor 
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explore ways to provide funding or other help 
to adult literacy programs in their states and BCEL Directors 
communities. State and local planning 
groups, including PLUS Task Forces, may 
also find the directory useful. ($5.00 each) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL monographs which assess the short- 
and long-term needs of the adult literacy field 
and give recommendations for public- and 
private-sector action. ($10.00 for the set) 



• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy. ($5.00 each). 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order must be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy is a publicly-supported foundation 
established to foster greater corporate 
awareness of adult functional illiteracy 
and to increase business involvement in 
the literacy field. BCEL officers and staff 
interact with literacy programs and plan- 
ners around the country-continually as- 
sessing their activities, needs, and 
problems-so as to provide guidance to the 
business community on the opportunities 
for involvement and funding. BCEL's 
work is carried out largely through a var- 
ied publications and technical assistance 
program. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 



by 

Harold W.McGraw Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. inc. 
President. BCEL 

As the feature article of this issue of our 
newsletter indicates, there is special urgency 
to the employee basic skills problem. Organi- 
j zations of all sizes and locations are facing a 
1 growing mismatch between their job require- 
: mentsand the skill levels of millions of their 
current workers. And a rapidly increasing 
proportion of the pool of persons available 
for new hire need major help with their basic 
, skills to be employable. 

Clearly, the capacity to design and offer good 
literacy programs, whether in the workplace 
or other settings, will depend increasingly on 
the depth of state and federal policy develop- 
ment and the legislative process. It also will 
require that we all recognize the forces that 
; are changing our society and take them into 
i account. One way to do that is to be sure we 
are aware of the information and perspectives 
given in the key national studies that have be- 
gun to emerge. Those discussed in the feature 
article are among the most important and we 
have indicated at the end of the article how to 
obtain full copies. 

Along these same lines. I'm pleased to report 
that at the suggestion of BCEL. the Southport 
Institute for Policy Analysis, headed up by 
Alan Pifcr. former president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has just begun an 
independent effort to produce a major report 
that will suggest how the federal government 
can most effectively work with state and local 
governments, the business community, ser- 
vice agencies, and educational and literacy 
groups in a comprehensive national approach 
to the illiteracy problem-with emphasis on 
the structural and professional issues with 
which we have not yet come to grips. 



Mr. Pifcr hopes to have the report available 
by the end of October or. at the latest, by the 
time a new administration takes office in Jan- 
uary. Many of you in leadership positions in 
O c literacy field will be consulted by Mr. Pi- 
£R |(^r or the project staff in due course. And 1 
uMmi^smuj ndcrstand that a number of papers may also 
be commissioned. ■ 



GUIDING LIGHTS: 

Policy & Planning 



WORKFORCE 2000 




A number of reports have been published in 
the past few months with important implica- 
tions for policymakers, employers, and liter- 
acy workers. Two of the most significant. 
Workforce 2000 and Toward A More Perfect 
Union, are the subject of this article. 

These reports come at the problem of present 
and future basic skills needs from different 
perspectives but they are mutually reinforc- 
ing. They command attention because they 
represent new thinking at the highest levels 
and bring a new level of sophistication to 
notions about the problem. They speak to 
planners in the corporate world, in labor, 
education, and in government and social ser- 
vice agencies across the country. 



WORKFORCE 2000: Work And Workers 
For the 21st Century 

Workforce 2000 was commissioned by the 
U.S. Department of Labor from the Hudson 
Institute to help shape federal workplace pol- 
icies and programs as the nation moves to- 
ward the next century. It is a rich source of 
information about jobs of the future and the 
increasingly higher levels of skills and educa- 
tion they will require. As such, it is the raw 
material of planning for those at every level 
who need to evaluate how they are positioned 
to meet what is coming. The report docu- 
ments labor patterns and social trends that 
have been ongoing for decades. It serves no- 
tice that these trends are now converging and 
by the year 2000 will produce an America 



that is unrecognizable from one that existed 
only a few years ago. 

Chief among the changes is the now familiar 
shift from manufacturing to service indus- 
tries, which is already transforming the 
American economy and the experience of 
workers in fundamental ways. (Just ask any 
of the 11.5 million Americans who lost their 
jobs between 1979 and 1984, and the two mil- 
lion more who, according to various govern- 
ment agencies, are being laid off each year.) 
This shift, in tandem with others such as a 
workforce that is becoming older, more fe- 
male, and more disadvantaged, and the trend 
toward jobs that will call for much higher 
skills, are among the forces creating a new 
social setting. 

The new setting will render irrelevant the pol- 
icies guiding today's economy and labor mar- 
kets, which were designed in the 30s and 60s 
in response to the conditions of those decades 
-i.e. social security, welfare, unemployment 
insurance, trade adjustment assistance, and 
training programs, among others. 

Take welfare. The present program was de- 
signed long before most women worked. 
Now that a majority of all women with young 
children work, it no longer seems cruel to re- 
quire welfare mothers to do so. A new pro- 
gram therefore might well mandate work for 
all able-bodied welfare mothers except those 
with infants, backed up by training, day care, 
job counseling, and a job creation program. 

Because long range forecasts are uncertain, 
Workforce 2000 provides alternative sce- 
narios based on different rates of economic 
growth, but they have in common several key 
points about the U.S. economy and job mar- 
ket over the next 12 years and beyond. 

(cont'd on page p. 6) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



The National Literacy Honors 

A National Literacy Honors dinner is being 

planned for November 15 in Washington, 
D.C. at the Washington Hilton to honor liter- 
acy leaders, learners, and others who have 
made a commitment to literacy. The occasion 
will be presented by Project Literacy U.S. 
(PLUS) and the Coalition for Literacy, the 
latter a membership group of major national 

! literacy providing and service organizations. 
ABC's Entertainment Division will provide 
an hour-long entertainment special for some 
1800 expected guests from the corporate, 
government, and literacy communities. The 
evening will also serve as a fundraiser for the 
national telephone referral service and other 
nat ional activities and projects of the member 
organizations of the Coalition. To purchase a 
table or learn more about the event contact 

; Miriam Shubin. Executive Director of the 
National Literacy Honors. (212) 887-7186. 



; Transferring JSEP 



ERIC 



The Jobs Skills Education Program (JSEP). a 
i computer-based basic skills program, was 
| created some years ago by Florida State Uni- 
versity and Ford Aerospace and Communi- 
' cations Corporation for the U.S. Army. 
' Recently, the Center for Educational Tech- 
nology at Florida State received a 17-month 
contract of some 5628 .000 from the U . S . De- 
partment of Education to adapt this success- 
ful Army program to wide civilian use. The 
Center will again collaborate with Ford Aer- 
ospace and with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education to develop the program for 
• use in general vocational educational set- 
tings. Because of a strong workplace focus, 
the Department of Labor has selected Cali- 
fornia. Delaware, and Indiana as the trial 
states in which the new JSEP curriculum will 
be demonstrated. For more information con- 
tact Robert Branson. Center for Educational 
Technology. Florida State University. Talla- 
hassee. FL 32306 (904) 644-6051. 

App lying For SUAG Funds 

The Immigration Reform and Control Act is 
providing State Legalization Impact Assis- 
tance grants to reimburse states for local ser- 
vices to new legalization applicants. The 
amount each state receives will be based on 
Q he number of applicants it has. To apply for 
unds allocated to education, local groups 
;hould contact their state departments of edu- 
cation or human services. 



Appalachian Commission Funds 
Workplace Study 

The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy 
at Penn State University has received a grant 
of $80,000 from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission towards the costs of a 15-month 
workforce literacy project. The Commission 
is a federal-state partnership which supports 
research and demonstration to promote eco- 
nomic development throughout the Appala- 
chian region. The grant, supplemented by 
$40,000 from the Gannett Foundation and 
Penn State, will be used to develop proce- 
dures and materials for literacy professionals 
to use in working with employers that wish to 
develop basic skills programs for their work- 
ers. A videotape and manual will include in- 
formation about model programs and about 
how to conduct a needs assessment. As back- 
ground for the manual, a survey is being con- 
ducted of companies, unions, and literacy 
groups already working together to provide 
basic skills services. An advisory committee 
representing all Appalachian states is giving 
input as well. For more details contact Eunice 
Askov, Institute for the Study of Adult Liter- 
acy, 248 Calder Way, Suite 307, University 
Park, PA 16801 (814)863-3777. 



ily attended were those on workplace literacy 
and trends in public and private sector fund- 
ing. In the latter area, a major theme was that 
formula aid is the most effective mechanism 
for state funding of literacy. Every state cur- 
rently in the forefront of the field has used a 
formula-aid approach. Excellent models are 
New York. Michigan, California, and Flor- 
ida. Formula aid is a more stable source of 
funding than categorical funding because eli- 
gible educational programs get a specific 
sum of money each year, under the law, for 
every student enrolled. In categorical fund- 
ing, legislative approval must be sought anew 
each year. 



Update From ASTD 



Training For Union Counselors 

The Pennsylvania AFL-CIO has launched a 
pilot workplace literacy project in Harris- 
burg, funded by a state Education Depart- 
ment grant of $19,804. Sponsored in 
conjunction with the Harrisburg Region Cen- 
tral Labor Council, the project will train un- 
ion counselors to identify workers in need of 
basic skills help and help place them in suit- 
able programs. About 17 such initiatives are 
already underway in central Pennsylvania 
and eventually the AFL-CIO hopes to go 
statewide. For more information contact 
William Reck, Director. Education and 
Community Services. Pennsylvania 
AFL-CIO. 230 State Street. Harrisburg. PA 
17101 (717) 238-935L 

Formula Aid As A Strategy 

The second National Conference On State 
Literacy Initiatives was held in Chicago in 
April. Co-sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Education and Labor, the Council of 
State Policy and Planning Agencies, the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, the Kenan; 
SREB Family Literacy Project, the National 
Governors' Association, and the State Liter- 
acy Initiatives Network, the conference at- 
tracted more than 200 people from 41 states. 
A series of concurrent presentations and 
workshops were held. Among the most heav- 



Working with the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the American Society for Training and De- 
velopment (ASTD) is conducting a major re- 
search project to identify effective practices 
and business-education partnerships in com- 
pany training and basic skills programs. The 
project, called Best Practices: What Works 
in Training and Development, will result in 
several guides next year, with emphasis on 
how to form linkages that work well. For 
more information call the National Affairs 
Division of ASTD at (703) 683-8154. 

Learning From Abroad 

• As part of a two-year exchange between 
Lehman College in New York City and the 
Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit of Great 
Britain, some 125 leading British and Ameri- 
can adult literacy practitioners attended a 
four-day invitational conference at Lehman 
College last month. They were brought to- 
gether to share information about various as- 
pects of their work, discuss problems and 
concerns, explore strategies for the future, 
and develop collaborative projects to be car- 
ried out over the next year. A follow-up dis- 
semination conference with the same group 
of people is scheduled for next June in Lon- 
don. The sponsors will publish the overall 
proceedings after that. Approximately 
$50,000 in additional funding is needed to 
cover the full two-year exchange. To help or 
to get more information contact Richard Ster- 
ling. Institute for Literacy Studies, Lehman 
College. Bronx. NY 10468 (212) 960-8758. 

• Canada's Business Task Force on Literacy 
recently released a study on the costs of illit- 
eracy to business in that country-in such ar- 
eas as health and safety, lost productivity, and 
training. A copy can be obtained from Paul 
Jones, c/o Maclean Hunter Limited, 777 Bay 
Street, Toronto M5W 1A7. Elsewhere in 
Canada, the "Innovations" program of the 
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! federal Department of Employment and Im- 
migration recently made grants to Laubach 
Literacy of Canada and Frontier College for 
two workplace literacy projects. Laubach is 
! undertaking a three-year Industrial Tutoring 
. Project in four cities to examine the link be- 
| t ween better job performance and improved 
literacy levels. So far 54 companies are tak- 
| ing part. Frontier College, also in a three- 
i year effort, will develop industry-specific 
j teaching materials for employee basic skills 
' programs. For more information contact Juel 
Weideman. Laubach Literacy of Canada. 23 
i Dutch Road. St. Armand West. Quebec JOJ 
' 1T0 (5 14) 248-2898: and Maria loannou. 
Frontier College. 35 Jackes Avenue. 
Toronto. Canada! Ontario M4T 1E2 (416) 
923-3591. 

Basic Skills & Small Businesses 

The U.S. Department of Labor is granting 
5400.000 to enable selected state agencies to 
examine the literacy content of jobs in small 
businesses and to identify successful basic 
skills programs run by and for small busi- 
nesses. A report on the results of these grants 
will be available in two years . For more infor- 
mation contact Wiliiam Delaney, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Room N-5629. 200 
Constitution Avenue. NW. Washington, DC 
20210 (202) 535-0677. 

LV-N YC's New Publishing Venture 

Literacy Volunteers of New York City has 
launched a new program to publish materials 
for adult literacy students and educators. The 
first titles will be six short novels and nonfic- 
tion works by recognized authors and three 
anthologies written by students. The books 
will be at the fifth-grade reading level and are 
intended for use by any organizations provid- 
ing basic skills instruction, including busi- 
nesses and the military. Each title will cost 
$2.95. So far the venture has received grants 
totaling $95,000 from the Booth Ferris and 
Vincent Astor Foundations but additional 
funds are needed to cover the development 
and publication costs. Contact Nancy Mc- 
Cord. LV-NYC. 666 Broadway. Suite 520, 
New York, NY 10012. 



• The Adult Literacy and Technology Sec- 
ond Annual National Conference will be held 
in Pittsburgh on July 27-31. It will cover a 
wide range of topics as they relate to technol- 
ogy, including family literacy, document 
readability, and software and staff develop- 
ment. Call Avis Meenan at (814) 863-3777. 

• "The 1988 Conference on Adults with Spe- 
cial Learning Needs'* will be held August 1-4 
at Gailaudet University. For information con- 
tact Boris Bogatz. College for Continuing 
Education, Gailaudet University, 800 Flor- 
ida Avenue, NE, Washington, DC 20002 
(202)651-5044. 

• The Education Commission of the States 
National Forum and Annual Meeting will 
take place August 10-13 at the Hyatt Inner 
Harbor in Baltimore. This year's theme is 
"The State of the Art: Leadership, Literacy, 
and Learning for a Changing America." 



Upcoming Conferences 



Contact Peggy Carle, ECS, 1860 Lincoln 
Street, Suite 300, Denver CO 80295. 

• "The Nation's Workforce: Year 2000," to 
be held October 24-26 in Milwaukee, is being 
sponsored by the Universities of Wisconsin- 
Stout and Milwaukee and by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Among the topics will be 
the multinational workforce, technological 
change and impact, labor perspectives, 
demographic trends, and business issues. 
Contact Deanna Applehans, Conference Co- 
ordinator, Office of Continuing Education, 
University of Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonie, 
WI 54751. Call 800-45-STOUT (or within 
WI 800-22-STOUT). 

• The 1988 National Conference of Literacy 
Volunteers of America will be November 10- 
11 in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Contact 
Conference '88, 5795 Widewaters Parkway, 
Syracuse, NY 13214 (315)445-8000. 



BREAKING THE CYCLE 




ERIC 



• The Correctional Education Association 
will sponsor a conference called "Education 
in Correctional Facilities" on July 11-15 at 
the Am- Way Grand Plaza Hotel in Grand 
^"ipids, Michigan. Among those in attend- 
ee will be librarians, literacy providers, 
id participants from other countries includ- 
ing Britain and China. Call (301) 277-9088. 



Millions of American parents, many just 
teenagers, do not have a high school educa- 
tion or the basic skills to find a job. In addi- 
tion to being poor and unemployed, they do 
not introduce early learning and literacy into 
their home lives. Their children, limited by 
the parents' disadvantages, enter school with 
many strikes against them. These youngsters 
are most likely to drop out and carry the cycle 
of illiteracy and poverty into the next genera- 
tion. A new 18-month project, funded by a 
$722,000 grant from the William R. Kenan, 
Jr. Charitable Trust in North Carolina and 
called the Kenan/SREB Family Literacy Pro- 
ject, aims to break this pattern. 

Modeled after the highly successful Parent 
and Child Education Program (PACE) tested 
in Kentucky, the Kenan Project will expand 
and test its program at two urban sites in 
Louisville and four sites in North Carolina. 
Eventually it is hoped that the project will ex- 
tend to other locations throughout the South- 
east U.S. Managed by the Southern Regional 
Educational Board in Atlanta, the program 



attempts to reach "at risk" youngsters and 
their parents as early as possible. Parents 
who are poor and without a high school di- 
ploma are given top priority. They come to 
school with their three- and four-year-olds 
three days a week. They are given free trans- 
portation as well as breakfast and lunch. 
Upon successful completion of the program, 
they are also given a $50 reward in the form 
of educational toys or games for their chil- 
dren. During the day, the adults gets basic 
skills training while their children are taught 
a pre-school curriculum. Interaction between 
the two groups is paramount. For an hour 
each day the parents teach the children in a 
preschool classroom. This component of the 
program, known as Parents As Teachers 
Time, strives to transfer constructive learning 
patterns to the home in an atmosphere of fun 
and adventure. 

The Kenan model also includes career coun- 
seling, skills assessment, and help finding a 
job or getting more education. (So far First 
National Bank has agreed to hire the first 
high school graduate of the program and it is 
hoped that other companies will make similar 
pledges.) Research and evaluation are also 
being built into the program so that what is 
learned from the experience can be passed on 
to other groups. Meantime, the project will 
provide technical assistance to groups 
throughout the country, including a hand- 
book that will be available shortly. 

(For more information contact Sharon Darting, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Kenan/SREB Family Literacy Pro- 
ject, Stacks Building, Fourth Avenue, Louisville, KY 
40202 (S02) 584*1133.) 
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DUMBING DOWN OR 
SMARTENING UP? 




A fast food chain replaces the numbers on its 
register with pictures of hamburgers. Copy 
machines throughout the country use illus- 
trated charts instead of written instructions 
for changing paper or correcting minor prob- 
lems. Typewriters with built-in dictionaries 
beep when a word is misspelled. Electronic 
scanners enter prices, tax, and totals at gro- 
cery checkout counters. Automatic teller ma- 
chines perform a variety of transactions 
! formerly handled only by people, 
i 

■ These are just a few of the many changes that 
i are occurring in the workplace today. A vocal 
number of opponents and some segments of 
the media charge that instead of fighting illit- 
eracy, employers are simply "dumbing 
down" the jobs so that workers won't have to 
read, write, or calculate at higher levels to 
perform them. Many others disagree, main- 
taining that the computerized innovations 
and other changes free workers from routine, 
monotonous tasks, permitting them to learn 
more complex procedures and take on more 
responsibility. 

How much of what is going on is 
"dumbing down" and how much is 
"smartening up" workers? 

To explore this subject, BCEL surveyed a 
sampling of business leaders, union offi- 
cials, literacy researchers, curriculum and 
program designers, and others. Not surpris- 
ingly, opinions varied depending on the out- 
look and constituency of those surveyed. But 
one fact did emerge: this topic is not only ex- 
tremely complex, it is just one thread in our 
rapidly changing economic and social fabric. 

CD ^^There was one area of agreement among all 
2I\1C> those interviewed: a unanimous dislike of the 
h n ii mi i rnp[rrai i in tcnn "dumbing down. " All parties called it 



misleading, inaccurate, or pejorative. Tom 
Sticht, President of Applied Behavioral and 
Cognitive Sciences in San Diego, says the 
expression is "very misleading and applied 
politically." He points out that a newspaper 
chain writing about the military's use of 
comic books as teaching materials might call 
the practice "dumbing down" but when they 
lower the reading level of their own publica- 
tions, they claim it is done to make them 
"more accessible and rapidly readable." He 
stresses that "every change has to be looked 
at in its own context-whether it has the effect 
of dumbing down or smartening up, reducing 
motivation or increasing it. You simply can't 
make sweeping generalizations." 

Linda Stoker, head of the Cox Educational 
System (see p. 10) and formerly with the Po- 
laroid Corporation, joins many surveyed in 
pointing out that the phrase inaccurately im- 
plies a person is "dumb" instead of unskilled 
at a particu lar task . For example , she queries , 
"If I spoke only French and you had to trans- 
late the questions in order to interview me, 
does that mean I'm dumb, or that 1 simply 
haven't learned the skill of English yet?" 

What is the explanation for these 
changes? 

Sticht observes that "in a small fraction of 
cases work has been simplified to accommo- 
date less skilled people" but he sees nothin; 
wrong with this, noting that "labor-saving 
devices" are used by experts and highly 
skilled technicians as well. Larry Mikulecky, 
Associate Professor of Education at Indiana 
University, allows that "a fraction of the 
cases (nobody knows what percentage) in- 
volves taking a task that would ordinarily be 
over the head of the worker and simplifying it 
so that fewer mistakes are made. It takes that 
20 percent of the population that does read 
below the 8th grade level and makes them ac- 
cessible to some kind of employment , but at a 
minimum wage. However, in most cases, 
'dumbing down' miscommunicates what is 
really going on." On the other hand, Marga- 
ret Hilton, a research economist for the Com- 
munication Workersof America, says "Most 
of my colleagues believe that what is happen- 
ing is a kind of dumbing down, that the jobs 
are being split up and the most complex parts 
given to computers or just a few workers. 
From the companies' point of view, the 
dumber they can make the jobs, the less they 
can pay the workers." She hastens to add, 
however, that "in many cases the jobs are not 
really dumber. They require equally demand- 
ing but different skills* but the companies use 
this as an excuse to lower the job category." 



The majority of those interviewed believe the 
changes are unrelated to literacy. AlleneGuss 
Grognet at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
in Washington, D.C. and Tom Sticht call it a 
trend toward "visualization." Grognet con- 
tends "pictures make things more explain- 
able and make work go faster and more 
efficiently. Not everyone learns best by the 
written word." Sticht points out that "having 
numbers on cash registers doesn't in itself 
teach workers anything. They just push num- 
bers instead of pictures." Grognet further 
observes: "We have to accept the fact that the 
world changes and because it does, many of 
the ways we did things before change too. I 
don't cook the way my mother did. She did 
things in many steps from scratch. I use a mi- 
crowave oven. The way we use language 
changes as well. The world after television 
has to be very different from the world after j 
the motion picture: the world that gave us au- \ 
tomation is very different too. In many areas I 
visualization has proved very helpful. It has 
been a boon to teaching language for in- 
stance. Imagine the difference between try- 
ing to describe the concept of an escalator 
and simply showing a video of it." Tim 
Himmerling, spokesman for the Burger King 
chain, concurs, citing the age-old adage 
"one picture is worth a thousand words." 

Others see the changes as one more step in the 
[nevitable process of "work simplification." 

brk simplification, especially, the assem- 
bly line, made the U.S. the greatest manufac- 
turing power in the world," observes Linda 
Stoker. "Prior to World War II, for example, 
each ship was built one at a time as a com- 
plete unit rather than in parts . During the war, 
the assembly line was applied to heavy indus- 
try for the first time, rapidly producing a 
number of identical ships at the same time, 
known as Liberty ships. This represented a 
shift from individually-crafted pieces. The 
new process deskilled the job of shipwright, 
a skilled craftsman, and turned it into a bunch 
of little jobs that people with less training 
could do. It was a very efficient, swift, and 
effective system. It was also the beginning of 1 
a whole new way of making things at prices I 
everyone could afford." ; 

i 

Stoker goes on to stress that work simplifica- i 
tion is not synonymous with "dumbing j 
down." "The workplace is now becoming i 
more complex and the »eason literacy is an i 
issue at all is that formerly people who were i 
able to do simpler jobs are now being asked to I 
do more complex ones. The dilemma in t 
modern manufacturing and also in industry is 1 
that work is becoming more rather than less | 
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complex and we have in effect to smarten up 
rather than dumb down. There are two cur- 
rents in the workplace. One is being caused 
by the kinds of tasks workers are being asked 
to do- manage a bank of computers running 
robotic assembly lines, read data, identify 
problems. Today's electronic cash registers 
are much more complex than the old mechan- 
ical ones. If the machine doesn't work, the 
checkout clerk has to make a lot of decisions 
and adjustments on the spot. Workers no 
longer have to do a lot of physical labor, but 
they have to do a lot more problem solving in 
dealing with machines when they go wrong. 
All the repetition is given to the machines so 
the human uses his or her brain more." 

"The other trend is that there are fewer and 
fewer people as a natural resource for entry- 
, level jobs. The general skill level is going 
! down partly because there are fewer people 
coming out of school and going into the 
workplace and because immigration patterns 
have changed. People coming to the U.S. 
tend to be very highly skilled or unskilled." 

Paul Delker, President of Strategic Educa- 
tional Systems in McLean. Virginia, agrees 
that machines are making work more com- 
plex. "What's going on has been a trend in 
this country for 10 or 15 years." He points out 
that "calculators have not made people forget 
how to do basic math" and that "automatic 
spelling typewriters require highly literate 
operators who need to know syntax and spell- 
ing more than ever." For example, if a secre- 
tary using an automatic spelling typewriter 

; types tot instead of toot % the machine won't 
beep because both are real words. It will beep 

; if the typist enters a word that doesn't exist, 

• like thier instead of their, but it won't tell the 
, typist whether their or there is correct in the 

• context of the sentence. 

; Larry Mikulecky calls the process "adjusting 
; material to purposes." He gives an example 
| where "the auto industry has set up an expert 
' system so that the average auto mechanic can 
' be almost as effective as the very best and ex- 
! perienced mechanic in finding rattles in cars. 
Basically, by responding to a series of ques- 
tions that a computer generates, they're able 
to make decisions similar to what the person 
, with five or six years experience can do. This 
certainly is not dumbing down because even 
to know what the questions are talking about 
involves a good deal of training." 

Is there a downside to all these inno- 
vations that reduce effort, increase 
efficiency and productivity, free 



the worker from repetition, and 
stand for general progress? 

Delker believes "the downside is that many 
workers can't advance and learn. It creates a 
kind of worker class society. Those people 
will probably eventually be eliminated be- 
cause their job function will be computer- 
ized." It has been pointed out, in fact, that 
already automatic scanners require fewer 
stock people to keep track of what is on hand . 
Stoker and many others concur that the 
workforce is becoming sharply divided. 
"Making jobs simple ultimately polarizes the 
workforce into two larger and larger classes 
of workers whose training and background 
become furtherandfurtherapart," maintains 
Stoker. "If you think of a career ladder, 
you're kicking technological rungs out of that 
ladder so you have a large pool of semi- 
skilled labor and a large pooi of high-level la- 
bor. The dilemma of how to get from one 
place to another becomes much more the bur- 
den of the individual." 

Markley Roberts, an AFL-CIO economist, 
agrees. "We're getting more a split-skill la- 
bor market with fewer workers at in-between 
skills levels. This is important in terms of 
consumer buying power and the distribution 
of consumer markets. It also splits up the so- 
ciety making it less cohesive. I'd say for 90 
percent of people at fast food chains, there's 
no career path." 

Undoubtedly, Tim Himmerling, speaking for 
Burger King, would strongly disagree with 
this contention. He points out that Burger 
King uses visuals for assembling sandwiches 
and names of items on cash registers solely 
for accuracy and speed. Furthermore, he in- 
dicates that the chain offers an extensive 
management training program. He says that 
"motivated individuals can start out as an 
hourly employee making sandwiches, be- 
come a production assistant and train other 
hourly employees, move on to assistant man- 
ager, and eventually go to Burger King Uni- 
versity in Miami where trainees learn 
everything a manager should know. Gradu- 
ates are put in charge of a whole restaurant, 
then might progress to district manager or a 
franchise manager in charge of 10 or 15 
stores." 

Himmerling cites the case of Evelyn Vega 
who was recently chosen ABC Literacy Per- 
son of the Month. An illiterate mother on 
welfare, she was taken on as an hourly em- 
ployee by a Burger King franchise in Con- 
necticut in cooperation with the local 
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Literacy Volunteers of America program. 
While upgrading her literacy skills at LVA, 
she learned on the job, and is now in the man- 
agement training program. Himmerling 
stresses that she was able to learn job and lit- 
eracy skills at the same time. 

What are the short- and long-term 
impacts of "job simplification?" 

Stoker behtves the technique can be useful in 
solving a company's short-term problem. 
Another short-term solution, though, is for 
companies to export less skilled jobs to other 
countries on the grounds that it is better to pay 
someone in the Third World much less than 
$10 or $15 an hour here. "But in the long 
run," says Stoker, "this will not meet our na- 
tional needs nor will it meet a company's pro- 
duction needs." "Another approach is to 
address the skills needs of the individual. In 
my own view, a combination of job simplifi- 
cation and skills upgrading is best for the 
workplace in the long run." 

Margaret Hilton, talking about telephone 
workers, says "deregulation puts pressure on 
the company to save every penny. Our view is 
that they should use employees creatively to 
give their customers the best possible ser- 
vice. The short-term benefit is the company's 
bottom line, but if they keepdeskilling alone, 
workers will become bored, their motivation 
and attention will decline, and it will ulti- 
mately have a negative impact." 

Margaret Wilke of Control Data in Minneap- 
olis says that "We are in an industrial setting 
that has become more and more automated. 
Skills requirements for employees are esca- 
lating so we're always looking for ways to 
simplify work. But it's a Catch-22. If you 
don't simplify jobs and you don't provide 
people the opportunity to learn, you've got a 
problem. On the other hand, if you simplify 
the jobs but provide no opportunity for 
growth, you create a second-class employee. 
In the short-run it solves an employer's prob- 
lems. In the long run it doesn't. Job simplifi- 
cation should be accompanied by other 
training to reduce turnover and make maxi- 
mum use of employees. Unless you deal with 
the root, you're using a band-aid approach." 

Delker observes that "In an electronic age 
there's nothing wrong with work simplifica- 
tion unless that's all you do. But managers 
must use this process so that it realizes the full 
potential that employees can contribute to the 
organization, and at the same time gives the 
workers full job satisfaction." A good many 
of those surveyed agree. ■ 
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GUIDING LIGHTS 



(cont'd from p. 1) 



The Economic Background, U.S. growth 
and world growth are tightly linked. The 
baseline or "surprise-free" scenario fore- 
casts that the U.S. will grow at a rate of about 
2.9 percent compared to 3.1 percent for the 
world as a whole. The developing nations at 
the threshold of industrialization will surge 
ahead. 

Manufacturing and manufacturing jobs will 
! decline as a share of the GNP. Where manu- 
i facturing produced some 30 percent of all 
j goods and services in 1955. and 21 percent in 
: 1985. its share will drop to less than 17 per- 
cent by the year 2000. Just as agriculture lost 
1 its central role in the American economy at 
the beginning of the century, so will manu- 
facturing lose economic importance as the 
century draws to a close . The report cautions 
that "those who fail to recognize this inev- 
itable trend-for example, states that try to 
capture new factories to boost their local 
: economies-will be swimming upstream 
i against a powerful tide ..." 

But the news isn't all bad. The downhill slide 
in manufacturing should not be interpreted 
! as a decline in the American destiny, accord- 
, ing to the report. On the contrary, it signifies 
an advancing stage of growth. Historically* 
economic development all over the world 
follows a predictable pattern in which 
agricultural production shifts to manufactur- 
ing and then to services. Indeed, the shift to 
services is a reliable barometer of the stage of 
industrial advancement that a country has 
achieved. 

What's more, as the world economy pros- 
pers, so will ours. It will be in our own inter- 
est to help boost the economies of other 
countries and. as we do so. there will be new 
opportunities in our own future. 

"The envy and anger that many in the U.S. 
feel toward Japan's success should not blind 
policymakers to the reality that as Japan (and 
every other nation of the world) grows richer, 
the U.S. will benefit-just as it is easier for a 
company to prosper in a rapidly growing 
market than to capture market share in a 
shrinking one .... Most of the steps that must 
be taken to improve U.S. competitiveness 
have little to do with changing the behavior of 
the Japanese or Koreans." 

As manufacturing shrinks, a major key to the 
q -ell-being of the U.S. will be improvement 
[productivity in the service industries. But 
ie report warns that a serious gap is emerg- 
ing between the advancing skills require- 



ments of the new service economy and the 
poor skills of new entrants into the labor 
force. "It has been observed," it states, '"that 
in the competition between the U.S. and 
Japan, the world's best educated lower half of 
the workforce is beating the world's best edu- 
cated upper half." One of the things we must 
must attend to, therefore, is substantial 
improvement in the education of large num- 
bers of prospective workers. And this must. 
Workforce 2000 stresses, be assigned a high 
place on the nation's agenda. 

Just what are the service industries? Which 
occupations in them will grow most rapidly? 
And who will be comprising the new 
workforce? 

The Service Industries, In essence, the ser- 
vice industries are those which do not pro- 
duce goods. They create economic value 
without creating a tangible product, though 
some may add value to manufactured or other 
products by making them more available, as 
in transportation or retailing. 

The nine largest U.S. industries, ranked in 
size according to the number of persons they 
employed in 1986, are shown in the following 
figure (Workforce 2900. p. 22): 

THE NINE LARGEST SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
(1986) 
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ones? Not surprisingly, machine workers and 
assemblers, miners, and fanners. The Table 
at the right shows the changing occupational 
structure in more detail (Workforce 2000, 
p. 97): 

Rising Educational and Skill Require- 
ments, The fastest growing jobs show a 
striking trend toward higher educational 
requirements. Between now and the year 
2000, for the first time in history a majority 
of all new jobs will require some postsecon- 
dary education. The median years of school- 
ing required will be 13. 5 compared to 12.8 
for present-day workers. Almost a third of all 
jobs will be filled by college graduates. 
Today, only 22 percent of all occupations 
require a college degree. Indeed, many pro- « 
fessions will call for nearly a decade of study i 
following high school. And even the least < 
skilled jobs will require a command of read- 
ing, computing, and thinking that was once 
necessary only for the professions. 

Higher Language, Math, and Reasoning ; 
Skills Will Be Needed. Analysis shows that ; 
most jobs will require much higher levels of j 
math, language, and reasoning ability. When i 
these specific skill requirements are aver- ; 
aged, only 4 percent of the new jobs can be : 
performed by persons at the lowest skill lev- 
els, compared to 9 percent today. j 
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The Changing Job Mix. The above list indi- 
cates that many commonly-held assumptions 
are untrue-for example, that service indus- 
tries are synonymous with "an information 
economy" or that service jobs are low quality 
jobs. The fact is that many of these services 
have nothing to do with information, and that 
many-in medical care, finance, and trans- 
portation, for instance-are capital and tech- 
nology intensive. They require extensive 
knowledge and training, and they pay pre- 
mium wages. 

Workforce 2000 forecasts that the job pros- 
pects that will quickly outstrip opportunities 
in other fields are the professional and techni- 
cal, managerial, sales, and service jobs. The 
fastest growing fields? Lawyers, scientists, 
and health professionals. The disappearing 



Low-Skill Jobs Are Declining. While the 
overall pattern of growth is weighted toward : 
higher skilled occupations, very large num- 
bers of new jobs will be created in some 
medium-to-low-skilled fields. In fact, in 
absolute numbers the biggest job categories 
to be created will be service occupations, . 
administrative support, and marketing and 
sales, which together will account for half of , 
the net new jobs. I 

In the service category, the largest groups of j 
workers will be cooks, nursing aides, wait- 
ers, and janitors. Among administrative sup- « 
port jobs, secretaries, clerks, and computer 1 
operators will predominate. In marketing and ! 
sales, most of the new slots will be for cash- 
iers. With the exception of computer opera- • 
tors, most of these large categories require 
only modest levels of skills. But even for 
these jobs, which typically fall in the middle 
range of skills needed for present job*, work- * 
ers will be expected to l .ad and understand 
directions, add and subtract, and speak and ! 
think clearly. In other words, jobs now in the 
middle of the skill distribution range will I 
become the least skilled occupations of the 
future. For unskilled workers job opportuni- 
ties will be very scarce. 
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THE CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE, 1984-2000 



Occupation 


Current lobs 


New Jobs 


Rate of Growth 


(000s) 


(000s) 


(Percentage) 


Total 


105.006 


25.952 


25 


Service Occupations 


16.059 


5.957 


37 


Managerial and Management- 
Reiated 


10.893 


4.280 


39 


Marketing ana saies 


10.656 


4.150 


39 


Administrative Support 


18.483 


3.620 


20 


Technicians 


3.146 


1.389 


44 


UAbltk nii^nrManff An/4 Tr^ihno 

rtcajui lAagnoauig #nu » rcannjj 


2.478 


1.384 


53 


Occupations 






31 


Teachers. Libra nans, and 


4.437 


1381 


Counselors 








kji-^i. srt ^~ 1n«ialWn and R>nairm 
ivifciiiniiSi iiwiiiviJi iw|^uv&a 


4.264 


966 


23 


i lanspuiiaDun aria n«» y 


4.604 


752 


16 


Equipment Operators 




600 


41 


FnainMN An liil#*~tt and 


1.447 


Surveyors 




595 


19 


Construction Trades 


3.127 


M«hinl fivnniilM « ruH 


647 


442 


68 


Mathematical Scientists 








Writers. Artists. Entertainers, and 


1.092 


425 


39 


Athletes 
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825 


355 


43 
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326 


71 


Lawyers and Judges 


457 


Social. Recreational, and Religious 


759 


235 


31 


Workers 








Helpers and Laborers 


4.168 


205 


5 


Social Scientists 


173 


70 


40 


Precision Production Workers 


2.790 


61 


2 


Plant and System Workers 


275 


36 


13 


Blue CoUar Supervisors 


1.442 


-6 


0 


Miners 


175 


-28 


-16 


Hand Wworkers. Assemblers, and 


2.604 


-179 


-7 


Fabricators 






-8 


Machine Setters. Operators, and 


5.527 


-448 


Tenders 








Agriculture. Forestry, and Fisheries 


4.480 


-538 


-12 


Source: Hudson Institute- 









The Looming Mismatch. The problem that 
looms becomes apparent when all of this is 
juxtaposed with the inadequate skills of the 
developing workforce. As it is, the low levels 
of basic skills among today's 21-25 year-olds, 
as found in the recent National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, is a matter for concern 
(as is the skills levels of much of the current 
workforce). This problem is compounded by 
the composition of the new entrants into the 
labor force, many of whom are disadvan- 
taged and not well matched to the jobs the 
economy is creating. 

Between now and the year 2000 the popula- 
tion and the workforce will grow more slowly 
than at any time since the 1930s. The average 
age of both will rise and the pool of young 
workers will shrink. 

Minorities will comprise a larger share of the 
pool of new workers, making up 29 percent 
of the entrants into the labor force, twice their 
current share. Immigrants will represent the 
largest share of the increase for the first time 
since World War I. Some 600,000 legal and 
illegal immigrants are projected to enter the 
U.S. annually for the rest of the century. 
More women will be working as well. More 

O 
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than 60 percent of all women of working age 
are expected to have jobs by the year 2000, 
representing almost two-thirds of all new 
workers. (They will still be concentrated in 
jobs that pay less than men's jobs, but they 
will be rapidly entering many higher paying 
professional and technical fields.) Non- 
whites, women, and immigrants together 
will comprise more than five-sixths of the net 
additions to the workforce, though they make 
up only about halfof the workforce today. 

Changes in the job market will affect the dif- 
ferent groups in different ways. Older work- 
ers who lose jobs will be hard-pressed to 
match previous salaries when they find new 
ones. While young whites may find their job 
prospects improving, for black men and His- 
panics the job market will be particularly dif- 
ficult. In contrast to their rising share of the 
new entrants into the workforce, black men 
will hold a declining fraction of all jobs if 
they simply retain their current share of 
various occupations. Black women, how- 
ever, will hold a rising portion of the new 
jobs, though this increase will be less than 
needed to offset their growing share of the 
workforce. 



Among the various implications of the new 
national scenario is that with more single 
mothers and two-parent households at work, 
employers and government will need to rec- 
oncile the demands of the workplace and the 
family. Arrangements will be needed for 
part-time work, flexible hours, pregnancy 
leave for parents, and so forth. Daycare, like 
health care in the 70s, will claim a rising por- 
tion of national income. (Currently, only 
about 2,000 of the nation's six million 
employers provide daycare as a fringe bene- 
fit, though the evidence is that those who do 
have less turnover and absenteeism, and 
higher worker productivity, than those who 
don't.) Indeed, in the next decade and 
beyond, policies and patterns of child- 
rearing, taxation, pensions, hiring, com- 
pensation, and industrial structure will need 
to change to conform to the new realities. 

Most pointed with regard to education is that 
if new efforts to employ minority workers are 
to succeed where others have failed, the 
entire public education system will need radi- 
cal overhauling: "Traditional job training and 
employment programs by themselves are 
unlikely to have profound impacts on the suc- 
cess of minority youth. Unless the $127 bil- 
lion public education system can somehow 
be better harnessed to serve minority youth, a 
$4 billion Job Training Partnership Act can 
make only a small dent in the problem." 

The study sees employers having a new and 
more extensive role to play in the develop- 
ment of their workforces. It holds that they 
are among the most knowledgeable designers 
of cost-effective training programs and that 
"second chance" educational systems devel- 
oped at the worksite are likely to play a key 
role. But it also calls for government-funded 
R&D programs aimed at improving the 
nation's productivity. 

The concluding words of Workforce 2000 
are these: 

"Promoting world growth, boosting service 
industry productivity, stimulating a more 
flexible workforce, providing for the needs of 
working families with children, bringing 
minorities into the workforce, and improving 
the educational preparation of workers are 
not the only items on the nation's agenda 
between now and the year 2000 but they are 
certainly among the most important. More 
critically, they are issues that will not go away 
by themselves. If nothing unusual is done... 
they are likely still to be with the nation at the 
beginning of the next century." The time to 
address them is now. (cont'd on p. 8) 
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GUIDING LIGHTS (cont'd from p. 7) 
Toward A More Perfect Union 

• Toward A More Perfect Union is a Ford 
Foundation report by Gordon Berlin, recent 
Deputy Director of Ford's Urban Poverty 
Program and Andrew Sum. Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Northeastern University. The re- 
port's main thesis is that a "concerted 

1 national effort to address the current crisis 

; in basic skills would advance the nation's 
goals. . .** The report implies the need to ana- 

. lyze the consequences of inadequate skills in 
concert with their effects on the decline of the 
nations 's work productivity and it asserts that 
policy planners and legislators must develop 
more unified responses to the interlocking 
problems of Basic Skills. Poor Families, and 
Our Economic Future, the report's subtitle. 

The authors bring together a wide range of 
valuable research studies and statistics to 
demonstrate that those without basic aca- 
demic skills, defined as the ability to read, 
write, communicate, and compute, are more 
likely to become school dropouts, teenage 
parents, jobless, welfare dependent, and in- 
volved in crtme-an endless cycle which 
bears a distinct relation to the future well-be- 
ing of workers, families, firms, and the coun- 
try as a whole. 

The connection between these problems may 
appear self-evident. "Yet the researchers and 
practitioners who work on these issues gener- 
ally view them as distinct problems. Sociolo- 
gists and social workers focus on the family 
and teenage pregnancy, educators concen- 
trate on schooling and dropouts, and labor 
economists emphasize employment and 
training. This has led to a circle of endless 
'mysteries* and 'puzzles' that have some of 
the finest researchers and leaders in the coun- 
try concluding that we simply do not know 
what to do about these problems." Happily, 
the authors maintain that we do 
know what to do. However, we have been 
treating problems singly and with short-term 
solutions in mind rather than as interrelated 
patterns requiring long-term strategies and 
goals. The strength of this report lies in the 
careful use of thorough statistical analyses to 
belie many of the stereotypical conclusions 
and traditional attitudes which govern much 
of our present approach to educational and 
social problems. 

Item: It is a mainstream attitude that unem- 
ployed young people are "lazy," and that 
there are plenty of jobs "out there" if only 
they would get out and looL 



Fact: The transformation of the nation's 
economy since the late 1940s, from a manu- 
facturing to a service base, has had a devas- 
tating effect on all young people and has been 
especially severe for those deficient in basic 
academic skills. The authors report that in the 
early 1970s nearly 60 percent of 20-to 24- 
year-old men were able to earn enough to 
support a family of three; by 1984 only 42 
percent could do so. In early 1974. black men 
aged 20 to 24 held half of the blue-collar 
craft, operative, and foreman jobs: by 1984 
they held only about a quarter of such jobs. 
The big untold story in the decline of the 
manufacturing sector was this "silent firing" 
of young workers-those who were never 
hired to replace retiring workers. Those jobs 
are just not out there. 

Item: There is a popular belief that the num- 
bers of teenage pregnancies and single-par- 
ent households, especially among minor- 
ities, is a sign of moral decay in our times. 

Fact: The rate of out-of-wedlock childbear- 
ing among all single women has stayed about 
the same in the past decade and has declined 
for blacks. The wage stagnation of the 1970s 
and the recession of the 1980s severely af- 
fected the earnings capacity of young men, 
especially those with limited skills. Women 
are less likely to marry men who can't sup- 
port them even when these men have fathered 
their children. Men without adequate earn- 
ings are equally less likely to marry. Hence, 
the single-parent household among minori- 
ties is a sign of profound economic change 
unrelated to individual morals. 

Item: Students who are poor academic 
achievers and drop out of school are usually 
stereotyped as lacking in native ability, an at- 
titude which all too often becomes a self-ful- 
fil! ;n g prophecy. 

Fact: Lack of achievement is most often re- 
lated to lack of effort, not lack of ability. 
Dropouts who have second-chance opportu- 
nities succeed in programs where teachers 
have high expectations which are also self- 
fulfilling. 

The authors refer to report after report In 
which employers have confirmed the grow- 
ing importance of education and literacy in 
our changing economy. This is buttressed by 
their statistical analysis which points to the 
absolute necessity for improving the nation's 
productivity through greater efficiency in 
white collar and service jobs-a management 
and sociological challenge of the first magni- 
tude. Those white-collar and service jobs 
will have to be filled by people who are now 



educationally and economically disadvan- 
taged. In short, economic, occupational, and 
demographic changes have heightened the 
importance of tending to basic skills. 

Basic skills and economic growth are inter- 
dependent. Without adequate growth, there 
will not be enough jobs for those with limited 
skills, while at the same time, a less skilled 
workforce will impede economic growth. We 
must intervene, the report concludes, at 
every point in the cycle of poor achievement, 
school dropping-out. teen parenting, jobless- 
ness, welfare dependency, single-household 
parenting, and poverty, not just for the sake of 
each individual life but for the sake of a 
"more perfect union." Legislators are grap- 
pling with programs in each of these areas al- 
ready, but most of the effort is not focused on 
the cruciai intertwinings. 

Using data from the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of Youth Labor Market Experience, 
the authors estimate that if we could raise the 
mean tested basic skills of young adults by 
even one grade equivalent, the subsequent 
change in lifetime earnings, out-of-wedlock 
births, welfare births, welfare dependency, 
and arrests would be significant enough so 
that any investment in basic skills should be 
extraordinarily cost-effective. 

While the challenge is of immense propor- 
tion, the authors maintain that it is essential to 
give special attention to the academic and vo- 
cational skills of those at the bottom of the 
ladder. The action agenda they propose in- 
cludes the following: 

• Offer a continuum of services for both par- 
ents and children in recognition of the in- 
tervene rational causes of low basic skills. 

"It is unlikely that we will be able to make a 
major difference for the child unless we place 
equal priority on education and academic re- 
mediation for the parent. " Early language in- 
adequacies impair overall intellectual 
development, social skills, and psychologi- 
cal health. Head Start's educational pro- 
grams for children and Job Corps' education 
and parenting programs for mothers are given 
as examples of programs that would produce 
larger gains if linked than they do as indepen- 
dent forms of intervention. 

• Address the phenomenon of summer learn- 
ing loss, especially during the neglected mid- 
dle school years when students learn the 
basic academic skills they will need for a life- 
time of learning and working. 

The report finds that "80 percent of the dif- 
ference between advantaged and disadvan- 
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tagcd children in year-to-year learn i ng occurs 
during the summer." It points to the Summer 
Training and Education Project (STEP) as 
one model that has had encouraging results 
from its first two summers. 

• Smooth the transition from school to work 
for high school graduates who are not col- 
lege hound. 

; "We have the least well articulated system of 
! school-to-work transition in the industrial- 
i ized world." American guidance and coun- 
seling services are geared almost solely 
toward the needs of the college bound. We 
. have failed to make investments in postse- 
condary education, training, and apprentice- 
ship programs for aH who. leave school. 
The report suggests that the success of Jobs 
for America's Graduates (JAG ) indicates that 
such school-to-work transition programs 
should be an integral pan of the high school 
curriculum.' JAG currently operates in 13 
states and 275 high schools. 

• Build a strong vocational training, retrain- 
ing. and apprenticeship system. 

! During the past two decades, a smaller pro- 
! portion of young high school graduates has 
' been able to secure full-time jobs in the first 
( year after graduation. Efforts to strengthen 
' the nation's training s\ stem will require a va- 
riety of actions to correct this situation. Two 
recommended by the authors are to: ( a) create 
a national technology -investment act to help 
nonprofit organizations purchase new equip- 
ment, materials, and technologies that have 
proven effective: and (b) to set up compre- 
hensive programs in housing projects. Com- 
bining aspects of (ai and (b) could produce 
especially good results, and. drawing on the 
experience of projects funded by Ford, the 
report illustrates how this interweaving might 
be done. 

"It isn't that we don't know what to do." The 
challenge is "to do it on a large enough scale 
and on a sequential basis so that each inter- 
vention in the developmental process will be 
a stepping stone to the next." This means 
"moving beyond building good independent 
programs to establishing entire systems." 
Only such comprehensive approaches will 
help to "break the c\cle of transferring defi- 
cient skills-and hence, poverty, dependency, 
and underemployment- from ge newt ion to 
generation." 

(Workforce 2000 is available for $4.50 from The Su- 
perintendent of Documents. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington. DC 20402. 202-783- 
3238. Toward A More Perfect L'nion is available at no 
cost from the Office of Reports. The Ford Founda- 
tion. 320 East 43rd Street. New York, NY 10017. ) ■ 



IN THE STATES 




Human Investment in Michigan 

In 1986 the Michigan Governor's Office for 
Job Training inventoried job training oro- 
grams and found that more than 50 state-level 
funding sources were supporting hundreds of 
local programs in nine different departments 
of state-spending over $500 million in state 
and federal funds a year. At the same time, 
the Adult Literacy Task Force (convened by 
the Governor's Cabinet Council on Human 
Investment) concluded that the state had a 
maze of literacy programs and services, with 
differing policies, practices, and outcomes. 
A third group, the Governor's Blue Ribbon 
Welfare Commission, reached similar con- 
clusions. So the Governor's Office set out to 
make a "system" of the state's haphazard ar- 
ray of programs, policies, and resources. 

The result was the creation of the Michigan 
Human Investment Fund and the Michigan 
Opportunity Card, a set of connected mecha- 
nisms organized under the general rubric of 
The Michigan Human Investment System. 
The Fund will keep track of all educational 
services in the state and serve as the collec- 
tion and distribution agent for all state (and 
federal) job training and basic education 
funding for these programs. The Fund's ob- 
jectives are to manage the Opportunity Card 
(described below), coordinate and oversee 
joint ventures of all state departments and 
agencies, and develop standards of program 
accountability and effectiveness (distribut- 
ing funds to provider groups based on dem- 
onstrated results). The Fund will also w^r^ [ 0 
leverage private resources. 

The Opportunity Card, a plastic card resem- 
bling a regular credit card, will be offered to 
every Michigan adult wanting or needing 
general or job-related basic skills improve- 
ment. The card will serve as a convenient 
tool by which an individual, "the customer." 
gains ilecess to a wide variety of job training, 
education, assessment, referral, and place- 
ment services in the state. Information about 
the individual's educational needs and 



achievements will be imbedded in a tiny chip 
on the card so that as the card is used the Fund 
will be able to direct the person to whatever 
educational program is needed and suitable at 
that time. A number of services will be avail- 
able to the user: assessment of the cardhold- 
er's basic skills needs as they relate to 
employability and eligibility for various pro- 
grams, guidance on job training and basic 
skills programs in the cardholder's commu- 
nity, help with developing a personal plan of 
action for the cardholder to pursue in upgrad- 
ing his or her skills, referrals to training and 
education services, and job placement help. 

The state has four broad goals in introducing 
the Card: to match present resources to 
changing workplace needs, to create a com- 
petitive "marketplace" for adult job training 
and education services, to develop a stronger 
link between state government and the peo- 
ple, and to reinforce training and lifelong 
learning as an ongoing value. 

The Fund will be managed by a board made 
up of the directors of the various state depart- 
ments and agencies as well as representatives 
of the private sector. With guidance from the 
board, the Fund will be responsible for fi- 
nancing activities pursued under the Oppor- 
tunity Card and for ^establishing and 
implementing policies leading to improved 
accountability and return on investment/* 

The new Fund (a government management 
tool) and the Card (an individual access tool) 
are to be implemented later this year. (It is 
worthy of note that Michigan may also set up 
a Michigan Skills Fund to provide interest- 
free loans to businesses wanting to upgrade 
the skills of their employees.) 

(For more information, and a copy of Countdown 
2000: Michigan's Action Plan for a Competitive 
Workforce, contact Gary Bachuia, Director, Gover- 
nor's Cabinet Council on Human Investment, 300 S. 
Washington Square. Suite 530, Lansing, MI 48913, 
517-334-6085.) 

And Elsewhere,. , 

• In March. Missouri Governor John 
Ashcroft and Secretary of State Roy Blunt 
(Chair of the Governor's Advisory Council 
on Literacy), announced the creation of a 
new statewide literacy foundation. Literacy 
Investment for Tomorrow (LIFT). LIFT will 
seek and then channel private sector funding 
to literacy programs. It will also serve as a 
clearinghouse of information on literacy. 
Southwestern Bell Foundation has pledged 
$250,000 to LIFT in start-up funds and is en- 
couraging the state's business community to 
follow its lead. ■ 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

New Technical Assistance 

Service For Employers 

A new company. Cox Educational Services, 
has recently been established to provide job- 
related basic skills and other technical assis- 
tance services to companies, small 
businesses, and other employers with work- 
place education needs. Linda Stoker, who 
developed and managed the Fundamental 
Skills and Technology Readiness Programs 
for Polaroid Corporation, is heading up the 
new service. She will operate with a team of 
experts from offices in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts and Dallas. Tevas. A third office 
will be opened on the West Coast by the end 
of the year. 

Cox staff will go into companies on request 
to help them analyze the basic skills require- 
ments of jobs and groupN of jobs and to assess 
the skills levels of employees performing 
those jobs. Help will also be given on curric- 
ulum and program development, staff and 
teacher training, and program administration 
and evaluation. The staff is familiar with high 
and low tech manufacturing environments, 
business and clerical operations, and other 
employment settings. It is experienced in 
working with organizations ranging in size 
from a five-member shop to very large cor- 
porations. 

( For more information call Linda Stoker or Mike Hig- 
gins at 617-577-1529 or 214-2:0-3630. ) 



everyday uses to which they will be put.) The 
Academy now tackled the task of adapting 
EMlTs system to the new context of an auto- 
mobile manufacturing plant. As the program 
evolved in the Ypsilanti factory setting, basic 
skills instruction came to be carried out in 
small groups of workers at varied skills lev- 
els. A typical session is broken down into si- 
lent reading of individually-selected texts, 
discussion of high-interest adult themes, 
group reading and discussion of texts related 
to those themes, and writing about the topics 
under discussion. 



A Partnership At Ford 



In 1982, Ford Motor Company and the 
United Auto Workers set up a company-wide 
Skills Enhancement Program under which 
each Ford plant had autonomy to develop an 
employee basic skills program suited to its 
particular circumstances. A year later Ford's 
union-management committee in Ypsilanti 
linked up with Eastern Michigan University 
(EMU) to set up a pilot program for its em- 
ployees called The Academy. 

Using Whole Language Principles, EMU 

had already developed a whole-language in- 
structional approach for the basic skills and 
ESL services it offered to adults in the sur- 
rounding community. iThe whoic-languagc 
approach builds listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing skills around the everyday life ex- 
periences, knowledge, and motivations of 
the learners. It does not teach syllables, or 
y narts of speech, or skills in isolation from the 
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Autoworktrs In Ypsilanti Math And Reading Class 

As the Academy staff got to know the work- 
ers, they discovered that many were appre- 
hensive about statistical process control 
(SPC) because they lacked adequate math 
skills to handle charts and graphs. (SPC is a 
new quality control process being introduced 
into the plant.) Yet most were more highly 
motivated to take part in a job-related math 
program than in the reading and writing pro- 
gram because they saw "being rusty in 
math" as carrying less stigma than "needing 
help with my literacy skills." Most also saw 
"learning a new technology" as a high sta- 
tus, important goal. Academy staff felt that 
prior efforts by UAW-Ford to teach SPC-re- 
lated math skills were limited by the tradi- 
tional teaching methods used. Workers 
weren't able to apply what they learned to 
their jobs. So the Academy decided to de- 
velop a math program also based on whole- 
language principles. A typical session 
focuses on practical math needs found on the 
shop floor or in the workers' daily lives-for 
example, math needed to construct i drive- 
way, repair a car, deal with property tax in- 
creases, analyze auto sales statistics, or 
handle plant safety and production figures. 
For each problem, learners first figure out 
the answer on paper as best they can. They 
then analyze in writing and in group discus- 
sion how they figured out the answer. 

This focus on learners* existing interests and 
abilities helps to assure the "personal 



growth" that UAW-Ford has set as a goal of 
its basic skills program. The workers develop 
self-confidence when they see that their own i 
knowledge and interests are valuable to j 
themselves and to others. Self-confidence is | 
not "taught** in isolated, artificial "self-es- 
teem" exercises, but developed in the con- 
text of real uses of meaningful written and 
spoken language in familiar social and work- 
ing contexts. 

For this whole- language approach to work, 
disciplined and sustained study is essential 
according to Academy staff. Thus, dropping 
in and out of classes is not allowed and any 
activities which tend to isolate one learner 
from another are avoided. The staff feels that 
too much isolation impedes the growth of 
self-confidence which comes in part from 
learning to work cooperatively in a group. 

Computers also have a role in the Academy 
program. "We would be cheating learners if 
we didn't teach them how to use computers," 
notes Academy director Rena Soifer, "be- 
cause that's what they'll need in the work sit- 
uation and it's what they ask for.*' However, 
computers are used as a supplementary in- 
structional tool and their place in the overall 
educational program has been carefully 
planned. 

Carefully-selected, well-trained, and com- 
mitted staff are essential to the program. 
Morever, familiarity with non-standardized 
measures of achievement, suc^ as personal 
interviews, is vital for making the program I 
responsive to the affective and social needs i 
of the workers as well as their cognitive ; 
skills. Academy staff are relatively free to i 
develop whatever assessment procedures ■ 
they consider appropriate. "The affective is , 
very important" says Rena Soifer, "but | 
many people don't understand that because it 1 
can't be broken down and measured with j 
numbers." Staff from EMU stress that they \ 
have had the full and active support of the i 
UAW-Ford management team, and that this 
has been instrumental to the program's sue- ; 
cess. 

At the national level. UAW-Ford recognizes ; 
the value of the Ypsilanti approach, not only ■ 
because it has improved workers' reading, , 
writing, and math skills, but because it is also < 
developing critical thinking, team participa- 
tion skills, and other "higher order" skills. 
Brian Elrod, Associate with the UAW-Ford . 
Skills Enhancement Program, points out that i 
more and more Ford workers will need these ■ 
skills as the company moves into the future. 
In pilot projects in some plants, traditional ! 
assembly-line arrangements are moving to- • 
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ward team approaches in which individual 
employees work together as a group to as- 
semble larger sections of the car at one time. 
This gives the workers a greater sense of con- 
trol over and responsibility for their product. 
At the same time, they need a higher level of 
skills to interpret and solve problems, to per- 
form daily calculations, and to record and as- 
sess information. 

The UAW-Ford National Education, Devel- 
opment, and Training Center helps local 
plants identify educational resources like 



those developed at Ypsilanti. Education staff 
in other Ford plants-and in other companies 
within and outside the auto industry-are in 
varying stages of adopting the Ypsilanti 
model. And the U.S. Department of Labor 
has provided funding to adapt the Ypsilanti 
math program for wider workplace use. 

What makes the UAW-Ford-EMU model 
special, apart from its scale, is the degree to 
which employees themselves are encouraged 
to participate in the design of the ongoing 
program. Donald Petersen, Chairman and 



CEO of Ford, recently pointed out that 
"When given the opportunity, the time, and- 
most importantly-the training, [employees] 
can and will contribute positive ideas that 
solve work-related problems, improve the 
work environment, and enhance work rela- 
tionships." 

(For more information, contact R m Soifcr, UAW- 
Ford-EMU Academy, Ford Incor Company, 128 
Factory Street, Ypsuanti, MI 48197, 313-484-9389, or 
Brian Elrod, Skills Enhancement Program, UAW- 
Ford National Center, PO Box 6002, Dearborn, MI 
48121, 313-390-4414.) 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



FINANCIAL ANO IN-KIND ASSISTANCE 



The Arkansas Business Council has made a grant of 
$10,000 to the Governor's Commission on Adult Literacy. These 
funds are supporting an adult education survey of 1,600 busi- 
ness, education, and other institutions in the state, which will 
serve as a basis for planning of the state's literacy efforts. 

Astro Beef, Berkshire County Savings Bank, Berkshire 
Life, Country Curtains, Golub Foundation, Kay-Bee 
Toys and Hobby Shops, Mead Paper, Petricca Indus- 
tries Integral Construction, Shattfer-Eaton, Stop and 
Shop Foundation, Wards Nursery, Wayne Prue Hard 
Hat, and Wohrtts Inc. are among the donors to Literacy Vol- 
unteers of Berkshire County (MA) so far this year. 

Consolidated Edison recently sponsored a writing awards 
program for participants in adult basic skills programs in the 
Bronx. Winners were selected from 150 entries by a panel includ- 
ing literacy students. Winning entries will be published in an 
anthology which programs can use as reading material. 

The Joseph Drown Foundation has granted $40,000 to Cali- 
fornia Literacy for its work in the Los Angeles area. 

Fidelity Bank and Provident National Bank hosted lunch- 
eon meetings given early this year by the Philadelphia Mayor's 
Commission on Literacy. 

The Florida Panhandle Private Industry Council has do- 
nated texts and a VCR and color monitor for use in tutor training 
by the Literacy Volunteers of Washington County, FL. South- 
east Banking Corporation has supported the program with a 
financial contribution of $500. mailings, and the help of a local 
branch president who serves on the program board and assists 
with legal and promotional matters. The personnel director of 
major employer West Point-Peppereil al so serves on the pro- 
gram's board. 

The Long Beach Press-Telegram and The Orange 
County Register raised public awareness and fundsfor literacy 
at a game between the Los Angeles Clippers and Cleveland 

Cavaliers professional basketball teams in February. Prior to 
the game, staff members of the two newspapers first played each 
other in a charity basketball scrimmage and then presented Cali- 
fornia Literacy with a check for $1,000. 

The New York Times' Manhattan headquarters is being used 
by Literacy Volunteers of New York City as a meeting space tor its 
intensive Prog ram.. Using an innovative small-group learning 
format, the Program emphasizes peer-teaching around person- 
ally-compelling themes. 

Prudential Insurance Company in April provided meeting 
facilities for the tenth annual state conference of Literacy Volun- 
teers of New Jersey. 

Standard Alaska Production Company has donated $5,000 
lo the Anchorage Literacy Protect to support volunteer tutor 



training. Alaska Airlines donated two roundtrip airline tickets 
to enable two project representatives to attend the national 
Laubach conference in San Diego in June. 

PLANNING, AWARENESS, AND RESEARCH 

The American Society for Personnel Administration has 

conducted a survey to clarify the level of interest its members 
have in the issue of workplace literacy. 

Fox Broadcasting Company has been running PSAs on be- 
half of the Contact Literacy Center which feature a star from the 
network's "21 Jump Street" series. New York City affiliate 
WNYW has been working with area libraries on a "Reading for 
Fun" campaign. Central to the campaign are cartoon posters de- 
signed by pop artist Keith Haring, who as "The Graffiti Kid" first 
achieved recognition for his subway posters. 

The Greater San Diego Chamber of Commerce and the 

San Diego Council on Literacy co-hosted a half-day conference 
titled "Creating a More Productive Workforce-The Challenge to 
Business." This conference was a follow-up to an October PLUS 
business breakfast and provided corporate representatives with 
advice on how to deal with the basic skills needs of their employ- 
ees. The President of the San Diego National Bank (who 
serves as the Council's Finance Chairperson) and representa- 
tives of Wells Fargo Bank, Polaroid Corporation, People 
Computer Company, and Leaner Communications were 
conference speakers. 

The Jaycees of Greensboro. Winston-Salem, and High Point. 
NC teamed up earlier this year to host a workplace literacy con- 
ference for area business leaders. Governor James Martin gave 
the opening address. American Express Travel-Related 
Services provided facilities for the conference. 

Melton Bank vice president, Richard Torbert. recently received 
the 1988 literacy award of the American Library Association's 
Trustee Association. The award was in recognition of Mr. Tor- 
bert's leadership on behalf of libraries and literacy efforts in 
Pennsylvania and at the national level. 

The National Association of Private Industry Councils 

focused on workplace literacy in the lead-off session of its fifth 
annual conference, held in Orlando in April. 

The Philadelphia Tribune runs a column on adult literacy 
activities in its weekly education supplement. 

Pizza Hut sponsored a I iteracy luncheon for business and gov- 
ernment leaders at the Hawaii Governor's Mansion in April. 
Aloha Airlines provided entertainment, and IBM, Oceanic 
Cable, and Sheraton Hotels provided speakers. Oceanic Ca- 
ble is also airing the "Learn To Read" adult basic skills series 
developed by Kentucky Educational Television. 

The Princeton (NJ) Area Chamber of Commerce hosted a 
workplace literacy conference for local businesses in April. 
Merrill Lynch provided meeting space for the conference. A 
representative of the New Jersey Division of Taxation described 
the in-house basic skills program it has set up for employees 
unable to pass civil service exams required for promotions. 



Training magazine did an update on the employee basic skills 
problem in its April 1988 issue. 

The United Auto Workers Labor Employment and Training 
Corporation is researching existing employee basic skills efforts 
in order to clarify options for interested employers and unions. 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

The American Banking Association, at its annual confer- 
ence in Orlando in June, presented an employee basic skills 
workshop for local bank training officers. Larry Mikulecky of In- 
diana University, under BCEL auspices, gave detailed, practical 
help on how to design suitable skills programs in the industry. 

The Amalgamated Clothing & Textile Workers Union has 

developed a basic skills curriculum for immigrant workers in 
New York City. The curriculum focuses on themes taken from the 
lives of participating workers on and off the job. 

In collaboration with Caldwell Community College, Broyhill 
Furniture Company uses both tutors and computers in the 
basic skills program it operates for 150 employees in its North 
Carolina plant. 

The Coco Palms Hotel in Kauai, HI operates a basic skills 
program on company premises in which employees tutor fellow- 
employees. A curriculum is used which includes vocabulary and 
concepts encountered on the job. Coco Palms and Big Save, 
Inc. collaborate with the Kauai Mayor's Council for Literacy on 
this project and in other community literacy efforts. 

Duke Power Company operates a beginning- to GED-leve! 
employee basic skills program in collaboration wilh the York 
County (SC) Adult Education Agency. The program prepares 
workers to handle tests mandated by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, among other job-related literacy requirements. 
The company's in-house literacy task force has also recom- 
mended rewriting of internal correspondence to make it more 
understandable for all employees. 

H.J. Heinz provides space and supplies to the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Literacy Council which operates its employee basic skills 
program. 

Honeywell's Micro Switch Division offers basic skills classes 
to its employees in collaboration with Highland (IL) Community 
College. 

RJR Nabisco is working with Literacy Volunteers of New Jersey 
to train employees to tutor fellow employees or residents of the 
Fair Lawn community where the company operates a bakery. 

Pills bury/Green Giant incorporates reading materials found 
on the job into the employee basic skills program it operates in 
collaboration with the Rockford (IL) Area Literacy Council. 

7-Eleven stores in Hawaii refer job applicants with weak basic 
skills to the Katihi-Palama Immigrant Service Center. The com- 
pany has hired twenty graduates of the program as full-time 
employees. 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

; • JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 
' is a 46-page guide for employers wishing to 
address the basic skills problems of their own 
■ workforce. It gives step-by-step guidance on 
i how to plan and implement an effective job- 
I related basic skills program and includes a 
l listing of resource persons and background 
i reading material ($5.00). 

: • Developing An Employee Volunteer Lit- 
1 eracy Program is a 12-page how-to-do-it 

guide for employers wishing encourage their 
' employees to volunteer as tutors and in other 

capacities to help literacy groups in their 

communities (SI. 00). 



communities. State and local planning 
groups may also find it useful ($5.00). 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists o f two 
BCEL monographs which assess the short- 
and long-term needs of the adult literacy field 
and give recommendations for public- and 
private-sector action ($10.00 the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 
BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy ($5.00). 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization. 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order must be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 



BCEL Professional Advisors 



• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

leaflet for local literacy planning and provid- ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ing groups to use in their fund development i[\J "["(-)£ WORKS 
efforts with business. (No cost for up to 25, 
on a one-time basis only, and 10c a copy 
thereafter. > 



• Back issues of the BCEL Newsletters are 
available at no cost for up to 6 copies and at 
25c per copy thereafter. Newsletter articles 
may be reproduced without permission, but 
must be reproduced in their entirety with at- 
tribution to BCEL. A copy of the publication 
in which reprinted material is presented 
should be sent to BCEL. 

• BCEL\s State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts is an aid for businesses that want to 
explore ways to provide funding or other help 
to adult literacy programs in their states and 



Two new BCEL publications are scheduled 
for release by October and details will be an- 
nounced in that issue of the Newsletter. In 
one project, BCEL and the Literacy Task 
Force of the American Bar Association are 
cooperating on a leaflet for the business com- 
munity tentatively titled: The Law & Liter- 
acy. In the other, a detailed guide for local 
and state literacy programs will provide in- 
formation about the corporate giving world 
and tips on how to effectively present literacy 
programs for corporate funding. 
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by 

Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

I noted in the last issue of our newsletter that 
BCEL had encouraged the Southport Insti- 
i tutc for Policy Analysis, headed up by former 

■ Carnegie Corporation president Alan Pifcr. 
to embark on a major new project to analyze 
and produce recommendations on the role of 
the federal government in adult literacy. The 

3 project is now nearly five months old and it 
! wi 1 1 resu It soon in a detai led pol icy paper sug- 
gesting how the federal government can best 
work with state and local government, the 
business community, and others in a compre- 
hensive, long-range approach to the illiteracy 
problem. 

Alan Pifcr and Study Director Forrest Chis- 
man have already consulted with dozens of 
literacy experts, legislative and government 
officials, and business executives through- 
J out the country. They tell me that the project 

■ has found a receptive environment on all 
j fronts, including both sides of the aisle in 
; Congress. This reaction and the ready coop- 
eration of so many people certainly attest to 

; the timeliness of the effort. 

SI PA has commissioned several special pa- 
1 pcrs from a team of expert consultants as 
! background for the paper. One topic they arc 
; examining is what it will take to train a much 

■ larger cadre of basic skills teachers and man- 
I agers. Another is the form and agenda of a 
; new national literacy center, which is seen by 

BCEL and numerous other literacy groups in 
' the field as vitally needed to move the field 
forward. The goal of the overall project is to 
provide guidance on what needs to be done, 
especially by the federal government, to de- 
velop an expanded and effective literacy de- 
• livery system and raise the field to higher 
professional stature. 

A preliminary report will be issued by SIPA 
. before or shortly after the presidential dec- 
; tion. this to be followed by a final version by 
the cn^of the year. SIPA is also considering 
, varimzs kinds of follow-up activity after that. 
BCEL will help disseminate the results by de- 



voting a major portion of our January 1989 
newsletter to a review of the final report. 

In the meantime, though, I draw your atten- 
tion to the feature article in this issue of our 
newsletter. It discusses the problems and 
causes of homelcssncss in America, the role 
of illiteracy, and steps being taken to provide 
literacy services to the homeless. The case 
lor increased attention to this area of need is 
truly compelling and represents an extraordi- 
narily difficult challenge for all of us in the 
coming months and years. 

Homelcssncss is a complex and immense 
problem. Its nature and scale arc only begin- 
ning to be understood, and solutions arc for 
the most part still in the making. Neverthe- 
less, it is encouraging that many promising 
steps have already been taken-by commu- 
nity groups, state agencies, and most re- 
cently the federal government in the form of 
the McKinncy Act-and they deserve and 
need the full supportof the public, very much 
including the business community. 

As the feature article points out, providing 
basic skills services to homeless persons in 
need of such help is one . ital ingredient in ef- 
forts to turn the overall problem around. But, 
clearly, to have the best chance of succeed- 
ing, these services will have to based on a 
realistic understanding of the harsh cir- 
cumstances in which homeless people find 
themselves. And they will need to be linked 
to a wide range of other services which ad- 
dress the larger needs for housing, health 
care, and jobs. We hope our feature article 
will shed some light on both the problems 
and the possibilities. M 
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In New York City, a single mother and her two chil- 
dren live in a welfare hotel where crime, drugs, ver- 
min, and bureaucratic regulations make their lives a 
living hell. In Chicago a fire destroys the apartment 
and all the possessions of a family already on welfare 
forcing them out on the street. In Charleston, a con- 
struction worker injured on the job but not covered by 
worker's compensation or other benefits can no 
longer pay the rent and he and his family are evicted. 
In San Antonio a former auto worker from Detroit 
and his two sons have been sleeping next to a highway 
for four months. He sells his blood twice a week, 
sometimes making $100 a month, to feed his chil- 
dren. In Allentown a laid-off steel worker sleeps in his 
car at night and goes to soup kitchens for food during 
the day. In New Orleans an unemployed couple from 
another state and their three children walk the streets 
rather than be separated. While seeking help from 
various city agencies, their car is vandalized and 
their few belongings stolen. In Denver two low-in- 
come parents are laid off and their new jobs do not 
pay enough to meet their rent. Because the state does 
not provide assistance to two- parent families, the 
family is forced to split up. 

These are just a few of the growing number of "new 
homeless"-people who, through no fault of their 
own, almost overnight find themselves without food 
and shelter. Americans have always cherished the no- 
tion that one of our most basic rights is having a home 
of our own. But for millions of us this has become an 

(Cont'd, on page 4) 



Tne illustrations shown above and on pp 4 and 5 oi this article are trom 
Working With Homeless People A Guide tor Stall and volunteers Re- 
viseo June 1988 Columbia University Community Services They are 
part o' a series by John Jenkins, a former homeless man currently work- 
ing as a tree-lance arnst in New York City The guide is avaiiableat no cost 
from CUCS. 635 West 1 15th Street. New York. NY 10025 (2\2) 280-5746 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



National Literacy Honors 




Preparations continue for the National Liter- 
acy Honors dinner planned for November 15 
at the Washington D.C. Hilton. In addition to 
honoring literacy leaders and learners for 
their commitment, the event is a benefit for 
the Coalition for Literacy. BellSouth Corpo- 
ration* Cap Cities/ABC, Olsten Corpora- 
tion* Prudential, and Nabisco Brands are 
among corporate sponsors at the $50,000 
level. Robert Winters. CEO of Prudential, 
chairs the Sponsors Committee. Several 
other companies have signed up at the patron 
level of S 10,000 or purchased individual ta- 
bles at $2,500. The evening's festivities will 
include entertainment and presentations by a 
glittering array of stars and national figures, 
provided by ABC's Entertainment Division 
and hosted by Peter Jennings. Companies 
wishing to become a sponsor or patron, pur- 
chase a table, or learn more about the evening 
should contact Miriam Shubin, Executive 
Director, National Literacy Honors, (212) 
887-7186. 

New Federal Projects 

The U.S. Department of Education has an- 
nounced some 36 grants totalling nearly $9.6 
million to support a variety of workplace lit- 
eracy projects beginning October L The 
most striking feature of the action is that each 
project involves a partnership including at 
least one business and one educational orga- 
nization. The projects themselves are de- 
signed to help increase productivity, create 
new and continued employment, and foster 
career advancement for workers, and each in- 
cludes job-related basic skills training. The 
j Department is paying 70 percent of project 
j costs with a 30 percent match required. Pro- 
jects will be carried out in several states with 
considerable variation i n the mix of organiza- 
tions and activities. For example, in Florida, 
a school board, a hotel, and a restaurant asso- 
i ciation will provide ESL training to small 
j businesses and computer-assisted instruction 
to night-shift and swing-shift employees. In 
A Massachusetts, a local education agency, a 
CD ipirning center, and a brake manufacturer 
ve joined to provide ESL, ABE. and GED 
j preparation to limited-English-speaking em- 



ployees following a literacy audit of selected 
company positions. In Maryland, several lo- 
cal education programs, an education 
agency, and a labor union will work together 
to develop individually-tailored services for 
employees in county government, hospitals, 
steel mills, food distribution facilities, ma- 
rine terminals, and merchandising. For more 
information contact Sarah Newcomb, Project 
Analyst, U.S. Department of Education. 
202-732-2272. 

In July, the U.S. Department of Labor an- 
nounced $8.7 million in grants and contracts 
for 5 1 projects to improve workforce produc- 
tivity. Recipients include labor and business 
organizations. CBOs, agencies of state and 
local government, colleges and universities, 
research groups, and national institutes con- 
cerned with human resource development is- 
sues. One set of projects ( 14 at S3. 2 million) 
will demonstrate or study ways to provide 
workplace literacy services, with a major fo- 
cus on such groups as low-income single 
mothers, dislocated older workers, and mi- 
grant workers. (Two of this group will study 
and document basic skills levels required by 
various occupations.) Fifteen projects (at 
nearly SI. 4 million) aim to strengthen state 
and local coordination of services for youth- 
ful offenders. AFDC recipients, and, espe- 
cially, displaced homemakers. The balance 
of the funding ($4.1 million) is supporting 12 
labor-market research projects, seven pro- 
jects to enhance cooperation among busi- 
ness, labor, and community-based 
organizations, and three studies of the JTPA. 
For more information contact Ray Uhalde, 
202-535-0662. 

New Bills In Congress 

Two Congressional bills were introduced re- 
cently, aimed at eliminating long-term wel- 
fare dependency. The Family Security Act 
of 1988 would replace the existing AFDC 
program with a new program that emphasizes 
work, child support, parental responsibility, 
and job training. The bill would strengthen 
the current child support enforcement sys- 
tem. It would provide for a new Job Opportu- 
nities and Basic Skills Training Program 
(JOBS) to replace the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram. To ease the transition from welfare to 
work, it would offer subsidized child care for 
up to 9 months and Medicaid coverage for 6- 
12 months after a family leaves welfare. And, 
all states would be required to help needy 
two-parent families in which the main earner 
is unemployed. The second bill. The Public 
Housing Gateway Act of 1988 (HR 4899) 
would authorize the Secretary of Labor to 



make grants to public housing agencies to en- 
able them to provide basic skills and related 
services. The agencies could form coopera- 
tive work arrangements w ith the private sec- 
tor. To advise the Secretary, a Gateway 
Task Force is proposed, to consist of two 
members each from HUD, the Departments 
of Labor and Education, and Health & Hu- 
man Services. 

First Things First 

In this third year of its national awareness 
campaign. Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS) is 
focusing on youth. ABC launched numerous 
broadcast activities this summer, and on Oc- 
tober 19 PBS will follow with a primetime 
documentary "First Things First." The pro- 
gram will focus on breaking the cycle of in- 
tergenerational illiteracy passed from parent 
to child. Other media activities on this theme 
will occur throughout the next year. In con- 
junction w ith the campaign. PLUS and the 
Campus Compact are sponsoring a National 
Campus Literacy Awareness Week from Oc- 
tober 16-22. More than 1,000 higher educa- 
tion institutions and community 
organizations have been supplied with mate- 
rials to motivate college students to join in lo- 
cal literacy activities. 

Justice For CONTACT 

Effective July I, the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, through the Department of Justice, ap- 
proved a one-year, S350,000 grant for the 
CONTACT Literacy Center's national liter- 
acy hotline and referral service. This much- 
needed support, to be considered for possible 
renewal next year, has enabled CONTACT to 
resume full-scale service. 

Promoting Community literacy 

Last month, the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs and the American Newspaper As- 
sociation launched a joint two-year project to 
enlist the Club's 400,000 members to work 
with local newspapers to promote adult liter- 
acy programs. For more information contact 
Ruth Bartfeid. GFWC, at 202-347-3168 or 
Carolvn Ebel Chandler, ANPA, at 
703-648-1251. 

Year Of The Young Reader 

1989 has been declared the Year or the Young 
Reader by the Center for the Book and the 
Children's Literature Center of the Library of 
Congress. Special activities are planned 
throughout the year, with partial support pro- 
vided by Pizza Hut. A distinctive and hand- 
some logo has been designed, using the 
phrase 'Give Us Books, Give Us Wings" 
from Paul Hazard's Books. Children, and 
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I Men: it is available at no cost from the Li- 
I brary of Congress to anyone wishing to pro- 
. mote a love of books and reading among 
i children and young adults. 

; Do Young Adults Read Newspapers? 

\ A new study prepared for the Education Writ- 
. ers Association examines the topic " Reading 
j Newspapers: The Practices of America's 
j Young Adults." Surveying a sample of 21-25 
year-olds, the report finds that 90 percent of 
young adults-regardless of race or ethnic 
background- read a newspaper at least once a 
week. However the number who read a paper 
daily increases with each level of education 
completed. Furthermore, a slightly higher 
percentage of men read newspapers daily, 
and the highest readership is in the Northeast 
U.S. The report also looks at what content is 
read and by whom, how these practices relate 
to literacy skills, and how reading papers re- 
lates to the use of other media. The full report 
is available for S3.50 from EWA. 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW. Washington. D.C. 
20036. 202-429-9680. 

In The States 

In Colorado, a new study by well-known 
policy analyst Lewis Perclman. Human Cap- 
ital Investment For State Eeonomk Develop- 
ment: A Case Study of a Government 
Portfolio, looks at how the state manages its 
investments in human capital as an instru- 
ment of overall economic development. 
Perclman concludes that there has been in- 
adequate investment in the learning needs of 
the adult workforce in the state. He discusses 
imbalances in the distribution of resources, 
lack of accountability, and absence of con- 
sumer choice and competition as special 
problems to be addressed by the state. The 
publication is available from Western Gover- 
nors* Association. 600 17th Street. Suite 
1705 South Tower. Denver. CO 80202. 

In Connecticut, the Governor's Coalition tor 
Literacy has issued a report calling for the 
State Department of Education to take a lead- 
ership role in the state's literacy affairs. The 
Department is urged to help link regional lit- 
eracy coalitions and information centers to 
regional job training efforts, and to focus on 
professional development lor adult educa- 
tors, improved program evaluation, and 
other activities to increase the availability 
and quality of basic skills programs 
statewide. 

i Hawaii Governor John Waihee and Hirst 
.ady Lynne Waihee hosted a literacy lunch- 
on tor business and government leaders at 
the Executive Mansion in April. In Septem- 



ber, the Governor's Literacy Council and the 
state's Department of Labor and Industrial 
Relations held a follow-up "Literacy in the 
Workplace*' conference to clarify how em- 
ployers can go about setting up employee ba- 
sic skills programs. The Department of 
Labor and Human Relations, building on in- 
terest generated at the conference, will work 
with individual companies interested in in- 
corporating basic skills instruction into their 
overall employee training strategies. Else- 
where, the state's Unemployment Insurance 
Division enclosed literacy awareness mes- 
sages in the checks issued in March. 

Louisiana's Council for A Better Louisiana 
has adopted the regional objectives of the 
Southern Growth Policies Board, the second 
of which is to "mobilize resources to elimi- 
nate adult functional illiteracy." 

In New York, members of the state's Liter- 
acy Council will sponsor an "Adult Literacy 
Learner and Practitioner Caucus" this month 
in which learners and staff of local programs 
will define key issues to be presented at a 
statewide convention next Februarv. 



The Rhode Island Strike Force for Literacy, 
with support from the U.S. Department of 
Labor, sponsored a national conference in 
September called "Cooperative Ventures for 
Worksite Literacy." Presenters highlighted 
successful employee basic skills programs 
around the state. 

South Carolina Governor Carroll Campbell 
has launched a Governor's Initiative for 
Workforce Excellence. Workforce specialists 
have been posted to 16 technical colleges 
around the state. They will work with local 
Business Roundtables to identify local em- 
ployee basic skills needs and develop job-re- 
lated instructional programs. The goal is to 
increase employee productivity, employabil- 
ity. and promotability. The state's Depart- 
ment of Education has also released a 
directory profiling 1 30 employee basic skills 
programs now operating around the state. 

The Washington Coalition for Adult Liter- 
acy has a Business and Literacy Project Co- 
ordinator on staff whose job it is to facilitate 
development of workplace literacy programs 
statewide. B 



CRANKSHAFT 
CAN'T READ 



On September 8th. National Literacy Day. 
newspapers and literacy groups around the 
country sponsored a range of activities to ad- 
vance awareness. In conjunction with this 
event. Tom Batiuk. creator of Crankshaft. 
the popular comic strip character, designed a 



special two- week literacy series which began 
running in papers nationwide on October 3. 
Humorous and serious at the same time, the 
series touches on the fact that Crankshaft 
can't read and then shows that it is never too 
late to learn. Literacy groups wishing to re- 
produce any of the series should contact Patti 
Minassian. Creators Syndicate Inc.. 1554 S. 
Sepulvcda Boulevard. Los Angeles, CA 
90025(714-830-1377). 
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unattainable dream. A rising tide of homelessness 
and hunger is sweeping the country. The evidence 
meets our eyes every day on every street in any large 
city. 

At the grassroots level, churches, unions, social ser- 
vice organizations, and other community-based 
groups have been wrestling for some years to try and 
provide basic food and shelter for the growing num- 
bers who need it. Only in the last couple of years have 
municipal and state funds been provided for other 
services needed by the homeless. And now. for the 
first time, federal funding for literacy services will fo- 
cus new attention on their plight. Under the Mc Kin- 
ney Homeless Assistance Act. some $14 million has 
been appropriated for literacy and an additional $7 
million has just been recommended for next year. Be- 
! ginning this month, each state will receive literacy- 
j for-the-homeless funds based on the number of adults 
in its population aged 16 and older and out of school. 
This therefore seems a good time to take a look at 
; homelessness. what it means, and how illiteracy fits 
into the total picture. 



Why Homelessness? 



According to the U.S. Conference of Mayors \A Sta- 
tus Report On Homeless Families in A merica s Cities. 
May 1987 and The Continuing Growth of Hunger. 
Homelessness and Poverty in Americas Cities: 1987. 
December 1987] drastic cutbacks in federal housing 
assistance, job training programs, food stamps, 
health care programs, and help for the de-institution- 
alized mentally ill are among the major causes of 
homelessness-" rip ping huge holes in the so-called 
'safety-net.' " Federal housing assistance, for exam- 
ple, has dropped over 75 percent, from $25 billion to 
I less than $8 billion, during the 1980s. Noting that 
1 construction of new housing for the poor has come to 
a virtual halt, resulting in a decline in home owner- 
ship . soaring rents, and co-op conversion of old hous- 
ing stock. Sewsweek (issue of 1/4/88) concluded that 
[ the outlook for the next decade is "very bleak." The 
mayoral reports cited above carry this same message. 



The Numbers Game 



ERIC 



i Not surprisingly, given the changing nature and 
' scope of homelessness and the newness of public at- 
1 tention to it. as well as the transiency of much of the 
! homeless population, there are no firm estimates on 
i how many persons are homeless. (Note: The U.S. 
■ Census Bureau plans a count as part of its 1990 popu- 
lation census. | Nevertheless, a number of indicators 
point to a problem of major and growing proportion. 
They re\eai a fairly grim picture: 

The National Coalition for the Homeless in Washing- 
. ton. IXC. estimates the number to be about 3 million 
3 currently, with many more struggling at the brink. 
' But information from the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
i (USCM) suggests that the count may be substantially 
1 higher, given the high correlation between poverty 
f and homelessness. According to USCM. more than 
32 million ( I out of 7 Americans) lived below the pov- 
.ty level in 1987-representing an increase of 3 mil- 
>n since 1980. Those whose poverty results from low 
tu es. the "workin g poor/' constitute the fastest 
g rowing portion of the poor. 



By the end of this year, homelessness is expected to 
have increased in all but two of 26 cities surveyed by 
USCM only a year ago. Here is what officials in four 
of those cities say: 

• Portland : Economically, things are becoming worse 
for very low-income, low-skilled people. There are in- 
sufficient entry-level jobs available, and the low-pay- 
ing jobs do not provide sufficient income to support a 
family. 

• Norfolk : High rents, the demolition of low-income 
housing which is not being replaced, and evictions of 
persons already at a low-income level. ..will lead to 
an increase in homelessness. Also, until the criminal 
justice system better meets the needs of victims of do- 
mestic violence, the number of battered women who 
are homeless will increase. 

• Phoenix : The city's nationally publicized rela- 
tively-low unemployment rates and mild winter 
weather will continue to attract persons from other 
parts of the country that are economically depressed, 
particularly Louisiana. Oklahoma, and Texas. 

• Nashville : Some local agencies serving homeless 
persons report ever-increasing waiting lists for their 
services. Other agencies indicate that some of the ser- 
vices needed to enable the homeless to re-enter the 
mainstream of community life are not available to the 
degree needed to address adequately the problems 
which create or contribute to homelessness. 

USCM stresses that about one-third of the homeless 
are families with children and this is the fastest grow- 
ing seg ment of the homeless po pulation. USCM also 
estimates that some 23 percent of the demand for 
emergency shelter goes unmet. In nearly two-thirds 
of the cities, emergency shelters must turn away peo- 
ple for lack of resources. In fact, according to USCM. 
the average wait for assisted housing is nearly two 
years, and 65 percent of the cities have closed their 
waiting lists. 

A new report on homelessness just delivered to Con- 
gress by the National Academy of Sciences gives fur- 
ther evidence of the scale of the problem. The study 
estimates conservatively that at least 735.000 Ameri- 
cans and some 100.000 children are homeless on any 
given night, and that as many as 2 million people are 
homeless for one night or more during the course of 
a year. 

Who Are The Homeless? 

To many, the homeless fit old stereotypes for whom 
the public need not feel responsible: the drunk in the 
doorway, the eccentric bag lady, the crack addict 
panhandling, the disoriented and wandering mental 
patient. Certainly these sub-groups in the population 
have not vanished, but there have been significant 
changes in the composition of the homeless. For ex- 
ample. USCM says that almost half of the homeless 
are single men, often unemployed or underemployed. 
Some are disabled vets or dislocated workers. Again, 
the most dramatic change is that a full third are fami- 
lies and children, and their numbers are growing. 
Charleston reported a 144 percent increase in this 
category in one yean Providence a 75 percent in- 
crease. Philadelphia a 66 percent increase. 

Barbara Pitts. Director of Volunteers at Volunteers of 
America of Greater New York (a group with a nation- 
ally-recognized track record in providing literacy and 
other services to the homeless) finds it helpful to 




think of the homeless as belonging in one of three 
broad categories, which frequently overlap: 

The Situational Homeless are people who are getting 
by and even doing well until one unexpected blow 
levels them. They might be farmers who lose their 
farms, steelworkers in Pennsylvania, miners in 
Appalachia. oil workers in Texas, auto workers in 
Detroit and other dislocated workers whose skills 
aren't marketable anymore. Sometimes a serious 
illness or injury may wipe out the bank account or a 
fire destroy their dwelling. Many families fall into this 
category. Usually they can get back on their feet with 
a little help and direction. But sometimes, they can't 
make it back up and slip instead into the second 
category. 

The Marginal Homeless are individuals who drift in 
and out of homelessness repeatedly. This group in- 
cludes disadvantaged persons such as high school 
dropouts, one-parent families, teen mothers. non- 
English-speaking immigrants and migrant workers, 
battered wives, drug and alcohol abusers. With the 
right kind of sustained, comprehensive help, this 
group can also return to the mainstream of society. 

The Chronically Homeless are those with severe psy- 
chiatric impairment, the destitute elderly, and per- 
sons probably needing some form of minimal supervi- 
sion and possibly institutionalization all their lives. 
These people do not belong in shelters, and should 
have community-supported facilities designed to ad- 
dress their long-term needs. 

What Does It Mean To Be Homeless? 

To lose ones dwelling is really to lose everything and 
to begin a downward spiral that, without help, can 
end in total devastation. [Note: Jonathan Kozol's re- 
cent book. Rachel and Her Children, gives a shatter- 
ing, indeed enraging, account of such devastation.] 
One New York City shelter resident put it this way: *'l 
was so far down I had to look up to see the bottom/' 
Having no place to call one's own, to share good times 
and bad with family and friends, to store one's pos- 
sessions, to mount a job search or any other construc- 
tive agenda, changes the way you look at yourself, 
and the way others look at you. Moreover, the longer 
a person is homeless, the more likely he or she is to 
develop psychiatric and physical problems from 
stress and malnutrition. Many experts have pointed 
out that to be homeless means that "you are essen- 
tially alone." Links with family, relatives, friends, 
and neighborhoods have been severed. The person is 
totally at the mercy of others. Without a fixed ad- 
dress, in many states homeless people even lose the 
most basic right of every citizen-the right to vote, 
and therefore, to influence their own fate. 
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The Special Plight Of Families 

The widescale escalation of the homeless family con- 
tains the seeds of disintegration of the very fabric of 
American life. More than any other group, according 
to the experts, a family's life is turned upside down 
and can be virtually destroyed if it stays homeless 
very long. 

Yet the majority of shelters today do not accept whole 
families. In Los Angeles, it has been reported that 
only 51 of the county's 215 shelters accept families 
and only 16 accept families with fathers. To compli- 
cate matters, families among the Situational Home- 
less are the most likely to be hidden from view. For 
example, in r::? 1 areas they may live in the woods or 
in vans, or split up and stay with relatives. Further- 
more, homelessness places a constant strain on what 
may remain of family relations-often resulting in do- 
mestic violence, family breakups, and placement of 
children in foster care. Children attending school of- 
ten have unstable attendance, learning problems, 
and poor physical health and personal hygiene, and 
they have a high truancy rate. Some children are not 
in school at all. usually because their transiency 
leaves them without a fixed address. In Los Angeles, 
according to L'SCM. a recent study found that of 
those old enough to attend school. 43 percent were 
not currently attending. 



What Role Literacy? 



Considering the diversity of the homeless popula- 
tion, its overwhelming needs, and the complexity of 
homelessness. it seems appropriate to ask whether il- 
literacy is an important element of their plight and 
whether the provision of literacy services can make 
any difference. As the remainder of this article will 
show, the answer is "yes" in both cases, provided that 
program designers are totally realistic about their 
role and their coals. 



Not all homeless people have basic skills problems, of 
course, but no one doubts that many do. Barbara 
Pitts maintains that "very few people yet acknowl- 
edge illiteracy as part of the problem/* She points out 
that "when you consider that millions of the currently 
unemployed in this country are considered function- 
ally illiterate, it makes you wonder how many of these 
people are passing in and out of shelters or living in 
other homeless arrangements.** 

The experience of VOA of Greater New York (Volun- 
teers of America, the national organization, was 
founded in 1896 and operates in 170 cities all over the 
country), is telling. The branch serves about 2.000 
people a day and is the largest private provider of 
shelter services to the homeless in New York City. At 
one site, a 1.055 bed facility on Wards Island. VOA- 
N YC did a random sampling of 122 people, using the 
reading assessment and word recognition tests of Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America. Roughly 60 percent 
scored below the 5th grade level. "Added to general 
staff observations." concludes Pitt, "this has con- 
vinced us that basic literacy skills are greatly lacking 
among this population and that this deficit is a major 
cause of homelessness." Others consulted by BCEL 
report findings similar to VOA's. ( It is worth recalling 
that a recent Ford Foundation study-see BCEL 
newsletter issue of July 1988-estabiishes a definite 
causal relationship between poor basic skills and 
many other social problems, including the inability to 
get better paying jobs,) 

Two Model Literacy Approaches: 

Some Guiding Principles 

So what is to be done on the literacy front in light of 
the many problems and desperate conditions facing 
the homeless? A Chinese proverb says "Give a man a 
fish and he has a meal for a night. Teach a man to fish 
and he can feed his family forever." This seems to be 
the philosophy behind two of the most innovative lit- 




eracy programs for the homeless. Project Adaptive 
Literacy *.PAL) of VOA of Greater New York, and the 
Community Occupational Readiness and Placement 
Program in Philadelphia. Both programs recognize 
that a bed and a meal for one night will not solve any- 
thing, and both provide a wide range of services of 
which literacy is just one. although an integral, part. 

Take PAL. Since June 1986. this successful literacy 
program has been operating at VOA's Bowery Shelter 
for homeless recovering alcoholic men and at its 
Brandon House single residence shelter, both in Man- 
hattan. Barbara Pitts has been to Washington and 
elsewhere to testify on the elements and achieve- 
ments of PAL and offers many insights into what 
works. 

Be Sensitive. "This is not your ordinary illiterate pop- 
ulation. There have to be certain sensitivities in mind 
before a program is started, to encourage people to 
come forward. To many homeless, being an alcoholic 
is more socially acceptable than being illiterate/* 

Strive To Build Trust And Confidence. "Most of the 
homeless have had bad experiences with authority 
figures and are skeptical and hostile of * programs 1 to 
help them. They are also deeply isolated. They need 
to be treated differently than other kinds of groups. 
It's amazing to see their faces when a volunteer comes 
in and says. Tm here just for you. How can I help 
you?' This is the start of a new cycle of trust and 
hope." 

Package AH Services & Bring Them To The People, 
"In most cases today, services for the homeless arc 
piecemeal. People are expected to go to one place for 
, meal, another for medical attention, another for 
clothing, another for housing help, another for tutor- 
ing. This is especially hard in areas where transporta- 
tion is not easily available and when people are 
worried about where they will spend the night. All of 
VOA's programs for the homeless are multi-service 
and 90 percent of its clients' needs are met at the shel- 
ters. Education efforts have the greatest chance of 
success if they take place where people get 24-hour 
help." 

Think Small. "This population requires long-term, 
one-on-one attention. Our literacy component has 
only included 35 persons so far. but within that num- 
ber only three have gone back to the street or had an 
alcohol relapse. Many have gone on to find jobs, to 
pursue advanced schooling, or become peer tutors. 
And 99 percent of students and teachers have kept 
their initial 3-6 month commitment." 

Select Tutors/Teachers With Care. The PAL pro- 
gram is offered on a one-to-one volunteer basis with 
supplies paid for by committed volunteers. All the tu- 
tors are professionals drawn from area banks, adver- 
tising and insurance agencies, and corporations. 
Theyareall hand-picked by Pitts. "1 look for a special 
kind of person with sensitivity and the right motiva- 
tion to work with the homeless." Tutors go through 
an intensive two-day training session and are regu- 
larly evaluated. Sometimes a volunteer will be di- 
rected to another type of literacy work because he or 
she is not right for the program. "When I first started 
working here 1 didn t know too much about shelters 
or homeless people except seeing them on the streets. 
I pictured a dark and dingy place and unkempt peo- 
ple and 1 was really pleasantly surprised." says Pris- 
c ilia . a volunteer tutor. Unlike some depressing 
welfare hotels and shelters. VOA's shelters place a 
high priority on cleanliness and residents themselves 

(Cont'd, on page 6) 
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keep their "home" immaculately clean in order to 
take pride in their surroundings and build a positive 
psychological atmosphere. 

Set Realistic Criteria. The homeless are not inter- 
ested in upping their reading level from one grade to 
another. They want a job and housing first, so the 
content of the literacy sessions needs to be based on 
each individuaPs needs and goals. For example, 
John, a 52-year-old man who read on a second grade 
level, had never had the confidence to go on a job in- 
terview or fill out a job application. His goal at VOA 
wastodothisand work in the textile industry. He and 
his tutor focused on this and eventually he was able to 
have a successful interview, get a job in his chosen 
f-°ld. and find housing. Willie, a recovering alco- 
holic, dreamed of becoming a registered nurse but 
passing the school's entrance exam and admissions 
interview seemed impossible to him. After two 
; months of work with a PAL tutor and heavy concen- 
' t ration on his writing and interpersonal skills, he was 
able to enter nursing school and has remained sober 
for a year. 

Build In Evaluation & Follow L' p. Besides monitor- 
ing tutors and students, periodic evaluation includ- 
ing outside agency evaluation enables VOA to make 
adjustments in the pr ^ram. In addition, even when 
students find employment, they are encouraged to 
continue in the program and close ties are main- 
tained to help the client sustain the achievement level 
reached. 

A second model effort, the Community Occupational 
Readiness and Placement Program (CORPP) in Phil- 
adelphia, has also achieved national recognition. 
CORPRwith its primary focus on job training, works 
closely with the Mayor's Commission on Literacy, the 
central coordinating agency for all literacy services in 
the city, including other area programs for the home- 
less. Realizing that the homeless feel profoundly 
| alone. CORPP turns students into a peer support 
! »roup similar to Narcotics Anonymous. People in 
need of jobs and homes can join if they are over 18 and 
1 read at a 6th grade level . Students attend five hours a 
j day for 1 1 weeks, receiving vocational and baste skills 
I training as well as a daily stipend based on attend- 
I ancc. All instruction is individualized with one-on- 
! one tutoring, CORPP also provides counseling 
| services and has a resource person on-site to help 
; with housing, health care, and other needs. "This 
j help is a lot more than a name and address." notes 

• Bob Gay. Executive Director. After completion of 
' the training, the focus turns to job placement and 

' retention. 

• The CORPP program serves about 180 homeless a 
year and 35 percent find and keep jobs. Next year. 

j CORPP plans to have "open-entry -and -ended" pro- 
grams v> here clients can enter at any level and receive 
' individually-paced instruction as long as they need it. 



The Pot ential Of The McKinney Act 

Lessons learned in the PAL. CORPR and other such 
: programs have been heeded in the McKinney Act 
judging from the number of safeguards built into the 
• legislation. For example, in addition to literacy and 
L training, the Act will fund related transportation, 
P<q -d care, and counseling costs. Moreover, it rc- 
t I\lv> res that any project funded coordinate with agen- 
■^sfll., which provide a broad rangeof social and human 



services-health care, entitlement help, emotional 
counseling, drug and alcohol rehabilitation. 

"We know that education is not the first priority of 
someone who is hungry," says Sarah Newcomb, Pro- 
gram Analyst at the U.S. Department of Education, 
"or of someone with medical problems, or who has 
been abused by her husband/* "So the education pro- 
gram is tied to all these other support services to pro- 
vide a fruitful environment for the homeless to fulfill 
their potential and rejoin society." Newcomb stresses 
that technically the homeless have always been eligi- 
ble to participate in federally-funded ABE programs, 
but they have had to seek out the programs them- 
selves and be persistent in coming back in the face of 
great odds. The literacy provisions of the McKinney 
Act were consciously designed to create basic skills 
for the homeless in the context of their special 
circumstances. 

For most states receiving McKinney funds, this will 
be the first official attempt to link literacy with home- 
less programs. Others will continue to build on efforts 
already underway. Funds will go to each state's De- 
partment of Education which will in turn have the 
option of contracting with local service providers or 
shelters directly, or working through other granting 
agencies. Joan Seamon. Literacy Coordinator of the 
Illinois State Department of Education notes that 
"while I do not see the federal government putting 
massive amounts of money into literacy for any spe- 
cial population group, linked with state funds the 
McKinney money should serve as a prime catalyst to 
generate other sources of funding and support." 

Because of their size, the five states getting the largest 
grants are New York, California, Texas. Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania. There will be great variety in projects 
from state to state, as the plans for three of these five 
states suggest. Illinois, for example, will request pro- 
posals for model programs, and education agencies 
are expected to subgrant the funds and work closely 
with community-based organizations to carry out the 
Act as effectively as possible. Between 50-75 percent 
of the funds will go to Chicago where the need is 
greatest. In Texas, which is divided into 63 adult edu- 
cation regions with one school serving as fiscal agent 
for each area, the fiscal agent will work with the 
homeless to encourage new outreach efforts, perhaps 
going into shelters and residences and bringing multi- 
ple services, especially for Hispanics who make up 20 
percent of the state's population. New York State has 
been running shelters and bringing diverse programs 
to the homeless for several years, especially in Albany 
where educational programs were put in place three 
years ago along with job development and other ser- 
vices. The programs were well received and served 
some 500 clients in seven Albany shelters. Unfortu- 
nately, due to the transient nature of the homeless 
population, assessment was difficult and progress 
was not tracked in a methodical way. The State Edu- 
cation Department plans to work closely with the De- 
partment of Social Services to determine how the 
McKinney funds will be used. Some 75 percent will 
go to New York City, where the problem is especially 
urgent. Here, the Community Development Agency, 
the New York City Board of Education, and other 
groups will distribute funds to groups selected as best 
meeting the Act's requirements. 



Concluding Thoughts 

This brings us back to where we started. It is too soon 
to make any predictions about how the McKinney 
Act literacy funds will actually be spent at the state 
level or to speculate on the results. But everyone con- 



sulted in the preparation of this article agrees that the 
effort is an important first step. Some do not think 
the prospects great for continued literacy funding un- 
der the Act. but others are more hopeful. 

In any case, those called upon to provide new or ex- 
panded literacy services for the homeless have a 
tough job ahead and they need to be constantly aware 
of the difficult context in which they will be working. 
They, and the social service, job training, and govern- 
mental agencies with whom they must work, will in 
most cases be charting new territory. 

That the stakes are high is obvious, it certainly bears 
repeating that literacy services alone will not turn the 
problem of homelessnessaround. But they will help if 
offered hand in hand with new programs to provide 
job training, health care, affordable housing, and to 
overcome poverty and hunger. The challenge in each 
of these areas is daunting, and a key, as the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors assesses the situation, is for 
stronger federal policy and funding in all of these ar- 
eas-as a sustained national priority. ■ 

EMPLOYERS & 

THE LAW OF LITERACY 




In the past few months BCEL has had queries 
from a number of companies about certain le- 
gal aspects of employee basic skills testing 
and training. We turned to the American Bar 
Association's Task Force On Literacy for 
help. Our intent is to eventually publish a 
public service leaflet for wide distribution 
within the business community. Meanwhile, 
because many companies seeking to set up 
basic skills programs need guidance now. 
preliminary information on three questions 
being examined is set forth below. For their 
pro bono help, we thank the ABA Task Force 
and its researchers, law student SerinaGarst, 
a summer intern with Baker and Hostetler. 
and law student Steven Lynch of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. ' 

L Under what circumstances may employ- 
ers test basic skills levels of job applicants 
and current employees, and what restric- 
tions, if any. apply to the form such testing 
may take? 

The answer depends on how the test scores 
are used: whether the use has a discrimina- 
tory impact on a group because of race, na- 
tional origin, sex, or religion: and what 
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! constitutes the basic skills. Title VII of the 
| Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits the use of 
j discriminatory tests in making any employ- 
ment decision, and while other federal laws 
may apply, an employer s lack of intent to dis- 
criminate is irrelevant. 

Generally, all employers having at least 15 
employees are governed by Title VII. Some 
categories of employers are exempt, such as 
Indian Tribes, private and tax-exempt mem- 
bership clubs, and elected state officers. The 
federal government is not covered, though it 
usually held to Title VII standards. 

In two landmark dccisions-Gri ggs v. Duke 
| Power Co. (401 U.S. 424, 1971) and Albe- 
J marie Paper Co. v. Moody (422 U.S. 405, 
! 1975)— the United States Supreme Court set 

out a three-step process for determining 

whether a test violates Title VII: 

First, if a test excludes significant numbers 
; of a protected group, it must be scrutinized, 
j If it doesn't impact adversely on protected 
! groups, it may be used freely. 

Second, a test that has been validated may be 
used even if it has an adverse impact. Valida- 
tion must show a high correlation between 
successful test performance and successful 
job performance. In other words, the test 
must be job-related . The Court said in Grig gs 
: that "any test used must measure the person 
for the job and not the person in the abstract." 

• Third, even a job-related test may be discrim- 
inatory. This step examines the business ne- 
cessity of the test. If an alternative test-one 
lacking adverse impact-can be used, it 
should be. 

These principles have been incorporated into 
Uniform Guidelines on Employee Selection 
Procedures (29 C.F.R. 1607.1-1*607. 14. 1987) 
adopted by the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the Departments of Labor and 
Justice. The Guidelines apply to all tests used 
to make employment decisions. They cover 
the entire employee selection process and. 
where the process itself has no adverse im- 
pact, it is not necessary to evaluate individual 
components. 

The Guidelines make it clear that tests for 
both current and prospective employees 
must be job-related and evaluate the per- 
son's ability to perform the duties and 
. tasks of the job involved. They also set out 

O cceptable procedures for validation. 

If 

fej^ n Albemarle Paper Co. . the Court endorsed 
the Guidelines' provisions stating that a test 



could be at a skill level higher than the posi- 
tion being applied for if job progression is 
likely within a reasonable period of time. 
Otherwise, employees must be tested at, or 
near, entry level for the position. 

2. Under what circumstances may employ- 
ers make participation in basic skiiis 
training programs mandatory for job ap- 
plicants and current employees? 

This depends upon how performance in the 
program affects the future employment of the 
individual. If success in the training program 
bears on decisions about hiring, retaining, 
promoting, or demoting. Title VII principles 
apply. (The training program itself must be 
examined for any discriminating effect. ) 

Note that an education level requirement may 
not discriminate against members of pro- 
tected groups. Courts have generally not re- 
quired evaluation under the Guidelines cited 
above, but they do require job-relatedness 
and have often overturned high-school- 
diploma requirements for production, main- 
tenance, and apprentice positions where the 
result is discriminatory. Lower and more spe- 
cifically-defined education level require- 
ments have been approved for such relatively 
low-skilled jobs. Highly-skilled and profes- 
sional jobs get less scrutiny. 

3. Can employers require employees to en- 
roll in basic skills programs on their own 
time-i.e. outside of regular working 
hours? And, are employers obliged to pay 
for the training? 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is the federal 
statute regulating wages and hours of certain 
employees (29 U.S.C. 201-19. 1982). Em- 
ployers subject to FLSA must comply with 
the minimum wage and maximum hours-of- 
work provisions, and where participation is 
required outside of regular working hours 
employers may under some circumstances 
have to pay overtime wages. (Categories of 
exempt workers include professional, execu- 
tive, retail, service, transportation, and agri- 
cultural employees as defined in the Act.) 
Note that in addition to FLSA. state and local 
laws also regulate employee wages and 
hours. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has interpreted FLSA not to 
require employers to pay workers for time 
spent in training programs if four conditions 
are met (29 C.F.R. 785.27. 1987): (a) the pro- 
grams are cond icted outside regular w orking 
hours: (b) the program is not directly related 
to the employee's job: (c) the employee per- 



forms no productive work during such at- 
tendance: and (d) attendance is voluntary and 
the employee does not think his or her job or 
promotion potential will suffer. (Note that at- 
tendance is not considered voluntary if the 
employee is "given to understand or led to 
believe" that his or her present working con- 
ditions or continued employment would be 
adversely affected.) 

In general, training is considered directly re- 
lated if its purpose is to make the worker bet- 
ter at the existing job rather than capable of 
performing a new one. Where a program or 
course is developed for the bona fide purpose 
of preparing for advancement by upgrading 
the employee s skill level and is not intended 
to make the employee more efficient in the 
present job, the training is not considered di- 
rectly related even though it may incidentally 
improve the employees skills for the regular 
job (29 C.F.R. 785.29, 1987). 

Whether a job applicant or current employee 
must be paid for required attendance in train- 
ing programs also depends upon whether the 
person is an employee as defined by the 
FLSA and by related court decisions. Note 
that the existence of an employer-employee 
relationship is determined by the facts and 
circumstances of the situation. Further, an 
agreement to remain ready to begin a job may 
itself be considered a state of employment. 

No federal employment law requires employ- 
ers to pay for or provide employee training 
programs. Many do, however, and deduct the 
cost from their taxable income as a business 
expense. 

| Ed. Note: If an employer must pay workers 
for participating in off-hour programs that 
are directly job-related, whether participa- 
tion is voluntary or mandatory, and if a di- 
rectly-related program is one that enables a 
worker to do better on an existing job. a re- 
view of current regulations and Wage and 
Hour provisions would seem advisable in 
light of new understandings about present 
worker skill levels and the changing require- 
ments of jobs.) 

( For a copy of the Guidelines cited above ( 29 Code of 
Federal Regulations 900-1899. revised July I, 1987) 
write to the Superintendent of Documents. U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. D.C. 
20402. The current price is $10. Other publications 
that may be helpful arc: "How to Develop Effective 
(and Legal I Personnel Tests." Krysten Stcpke. 6 
Legal Administrator 2805, September-October 1987; 
and "Courts, Psychologists, and the EEOC's Uni- 
form Guidelines: An Analysis of Recent Trends Af- 
fecting Testing As a Means of Employee Selection.'* P. 
Jefferson Ballew, 36 Emory Law Journal. 203-252. 
Winter 1987.) 
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A CALL TO ACTION: 

, What The Next 
President Should Do 



I On September 8th. as part of National Liter- 
; acy Day. the American Newspaper Pub- 
, lishers Association and the International 
Reading Association sponsored an all-day 
adult literacy symposium at the National 
Press Club in Washington, with the opening 
; address given by New York Times publisher 
Arthur Sulzberger. ANPA's chairman. The 
, centerpiece of the day was the challenge is- 
sued by a coalition of 1 1 major national liter- 
acy organizations to the presidential 
candidates. In the lorm of a 10-page position 
paper, this "Working Group on Adult Liter- 
acy" pressed for a much stronger federal ef- 
fort and called on the next President to 
! actively lead the way. Given below are the 
Group s recommendations: 

The next President should... 

i 

i • Draw attention to the magnitude of the illiteracy 
: problem in America in his State of the Union Message 
' and in subsequent messages to the nation. 

' • Speak out about the relationship between literacy 
and such social problems as welfare dependency, par- 

. enting skills, crime, international competitiveness, 
productiv ity. and jobs. 

• Challenge governors and other key state and local 
leaders to provide strong leadership. 

• Support continued efforts to raise public 
awareness. 

• Create a Cabinet Council, composed of the Secre- 
taries of Education. Labor. Justice. Commerce, and 
Health & Human Services, to oversee federal efforts 
and ensure their coordination. 

• Propose that Congress enact legislation to create a 
National Institute for Adult Literacy. | The Institute, 
seen us a quuM-iinvcrnmcnial hodv with vvidelwepre- 
scnt.il iv c governance, would act as j national clearing- 
house, provide .1 center tor assessing needs and 
developing assessment and diagnostic tools, provide 
training and proJessional development, conduct applied 
research, and cvplotc uses ol new technologies lund- 

; mi* lor the Institute would come Irom federal, state, and 

I local publiv sources as well as ihe private sector, with an 

• annual appropriation ol SI2 million proposed lor the 

< federal lole I 

• Propose that the appropriation for the Adult Edu- 
cation Act be at least doubled, from about Si 35 cur- 

1 rentlv to $270 million the first vcar. 



• Support legislation to allow greater use for literacy 
of funds appropriated for such programs as JTPA. 
the Social Services Block Grant, the Community De- 
velopment Block Grant, the Library Services and 
Construction Act. the Trade Adjustment Act. Chap- 
ter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. and the Foou Stamp Education and Training 
Program. 

• Propose funding for the development and mainte- 
nance of state and local literacy coordinating bodies. 

The Working Group also calls tor a long-term 
commitment to combating adult illiteracy by 
federal, state, and local government, as well 
as the private and nonprofit sectors. The 
Group's paper recognizes that important ad- 
vances have been made in the adult literacy 
field in the past few years, with the involve- 
ment of every sector and level of society. But 
it also recognizes that our work as a nation 
has lust begun. To develop the comprehen- 
sive swem of quality service needed to deal 
with the adult basic skills problem, concen- 
trated and sustained attention must now be 
given to building the infrastructure and a sub- 
stantially higher level of funding. Leadership 
on the part of the new President is seen as key 
to this next phase. 

(For more information call Richard Long. IRA Wash- 
ington Representative. 202-347-3991). ) 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




ERIC 



Propose legislation specifically to help voluntarv 
eracy organizations build their training, instruc* 
mal. and technical assistance capacity, at an an- 
nual level of $ 10 million. 



[JJ ABR/GED In Community Colle g es: A National 
Stud y, by James Parker of the U.S. Department of 
Education ( 1988). examines the adult basic education 
and high school diploma services of community col- 
leges in 15 states where community colleges represent 
the major delivery system for adult education pro- 
grams. The report identifies some 24 characteristics 



of the college programs as they relate to effective in- 
struction. Available from James Parker. Division of 
Adult Education. U.S. Department of Education. 
400 Maryland Avenue. Room 522. Washington. DC 
20202(202)732-2399. 

ED The Bottom Line: Basic Skills In The Work- 
place is a 1988 guide put out jointly by the U.S. De- 
partments of Labor and Education on how to develop 
good workplace literacy programs. The 50-page 
booklet explains how to identify specific skill-related 
problems, details principles of good practice, and il- 
lustrates how a sampling of successful programs 
work. Available at no cost from the Office of Public 
Information. Employment and Training Administra- 
tion. U.S. Department of Labor. 200 Constitution 
Avenue. NW, Room 52037, Washington. DC 20210. 

PH Computer A p plications in Reading , by Jay 
Blanchard of Texas Tech. George Mason of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and Dan Daniel of the Houston 
Texas Independent School District, is a chronicle of 
research, programs, and uses of computers in read- 
ing. Among the topics covered are software evalua- 
tion, readability and text analysis, and reading 
readiness. Available from International Reading As- 
sociation. 800 Barksdale Road. PO Box 8139. 
Newark. DE 19714. 

PH Creatin g Op portunity: Reducin g Povert y 
Throu g h Economic Development is a 1985 publica- 
tion of the Council of State Policy & Planning Agen- 
cies. Written by Hugh O'Neill of the New York State 
Governor s Office, the book analyzes the complex re- 
lationship between economic policy and the social 
and economic problems of poverty. The author con- 
tends that poverty seems immune to surges of eco- 
nomic growth and explores how the states can better 
use their economic and human resource development 
programs to expand and create economic opportu- 
nity for the poor and the chronically unemployed. 
Available from CSPPA. Hall of the States. 400 
N. Capital Street. Washington. DC 20001 (202) 
624-5386. 

Functional lllitcracv in Industrialized Coun- 
tries: An Analytical Bibliography , a 1987 UNESCO 
publication by L'rsu la Giere. is an annotated listing of 
literature on functional illiteracy in industrialized 
countries from the holdings of the Unesco Institute 
for Education library. Available from UIE. Feld- 
brunnenstrasse 58. D 2000 Hamburg 13. Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

fol Guidelines For Effective Adult Literacy Pro- 
g rams , originally developed and published by Day- 
ton Hudson Corporations B. Dalton Bookseller as 
part of its national literacy initiative, has been reis- 
sued by Rainbow Research. Inc. Available for $6 from 
Rainbow Research. 1406 W. Lake Street. Minneapo- 
lis. MN 55408 (612) 824-0724. 

[t] Library Literacy Pro g ram: Analysis of Funded 
Projects was recently issued by the U.S. Department 
of Education. It discusses the 245 projects funded in 
1987 under this new federal program. Projects are 
grouped according to the main focus of their effort - 
e.g. coalition-building, public awareness campaigns, 
training, collection development, computer-assisted 
instruction, and rural literacy. Available for $3 from 
the Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington. DC 20402. Spec- 
ify stock number 065-000-00338-4. 
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j [|] Literacy and Job Performance: A Perspective is 
i a new work by Gladys Collino. Elizabeth Aderman. 
| and Eunice Askov of the Institute for the Study of 
; Adult Literacy at Penn State University. It reviews 
and analyzes research that has been done on the rela- 
tionships between literacy and job performance. 
Summaries of selected texts and a bibliography are 
included. The publication is a first-step effort by the 
Institute to help enhance the understanding of those 
faced with designing job-related basic skills p*o- 
grams. Available for S5 from the Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy, College of Education. Penn 
State University* 248Calder Wav, Room 307, Univer- 
sity Park. PA 16801 (814)863-3777. 

Literacy Needs Assessment bv Carole Talan is a 
step-by-step question and answer guide for assessing 
the literacy needs of a local community. The publica- 
tion is designed to help groups wishing to start their 
! own adult literacy program. Available from the 
! Altrusa International Foundation. 332 South Mich- 
I igan Avenue. Suite 1123. Chicago. IL 60604 (312) 
I 427-4410. 

i 11 

Makin g Literacy Work: The Specific Literac y 
Ap proach , by Stephen Anzalone and Stephen 
McLaughlin, examines "context-specific** literacy 
training programs in Third World countries, includ- 
ing skills development for farming and for running 
small businesses. The publication is $4 from the Cen- 
ter for International Education. 28S Hills South. 
University of Massachusetts. Amherst. MA 01003. 

[Tf| More Special Reci pes, by David Lurio. contains 
14 nutritious dinner menus illustrated and written in 
clear, concise English for people with low reading 
skills. The second in a series, the book is available 
fromSkvlight Press. 3603 Hamilton Street. Philadel- 
phia, PA 19104(215)387-8215. 

fl2| Parents As Tutors-Minimizin g The Homework 
Hassle , by Daniel Vogler and David Hutchins of Vir- 
ginia Tech. is a 1988 publication of the National 
Community Education Association. It gives tips to 
parents who are both literate and highly-motivated 
on how to improve their children's interest in educa- 
tion through parental involvement in various kinds 
of homework activity. Copies are $6.95 from NCEA 
Publications. Dept. 100. 4212 St. Jerome Drive. An- 
nan dale. VA 22003. 



[13] Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS): Impact Of The 
First Year's Task Force is a report by the COSMOS 
Corporation for the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. It assesses the role and effectiveness of the 
j local PLUS Task Forces set up as part of the ongoing 
I national PLUS campaign. Available from COSMOS 
. Corporation. 1735 Eve Street. NW. Suite 613, VVash- 
' ington. DC 20006 (202) 728-3939. 

I 

I Q4] Readability: Its Past . Present and Future . 
1 edited by Beverly Zakaluk of the University of Mani- 
i toba and S. Jay Samuels of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been released by the International Reading 
j Association. It includes chapters on writeability. 
j ways of assessing text difficulty, assigning grade lev- 
• els without formulas, and procedures for determin- 
i ing text difficulty in languages other than English. 
! Available from IRA. 800 Barksdale Road. PO Box 
j 8139, Newark, DE 19714(302)731-1600. 



Ell Ready To Read by Jan Fenholt is a workbook 
that uses the daily newspaper to teach reading to 
adult non-readers or low-level readers. Accompanied 
by a kit for teachers, the book contains 26 lessons, 
and cassettes will be available shortly as a backup for 
self-instruction. For information contact Southwest- 
ern. College Division. 5101 Madison Road. Cincin- 
nati. OH 45227 (513) 271-8811. 

QU A Second Chance: Trainin g For Jobs , by Sar 
Levitan and Frank Gallo of George Washington Uni- 
versity, examines JTPA's programs for adults, 
youths, dislocated workers, farm workers. Indians, 
and other groups. The authors conclude that JTPA 
does help participants but that the system is inade- 
quately supervised and does not place enough em- 
phasis on client needs. Available from WE. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research. 300 S. 
Westnedge Avenue. Kalamazoo. Ml 49007. 

[HI A Tale of Three Cities , a 1987 publication of the 
National Crime Prevention Council, describes the 
Security Education Employment Program, an effort 
to train high school juniors and seniors for private se- 
curity jobs in Baltimore. Cleveland, and St. Louis. 
The 19-page booklet explains how the model can be 
customized to meet other local conditions. Sections 
are included on job placement, enhancing job skills, 
developing community partnerships, pitfalls to 
avoid, and funding strategies. Available at no charge 
from the National Crime Prevention Council. 733 
15th Street. NW. Room 540. Washington. DC 20005 
(202) 393-7141. 

(H] The Technolo g y For Literacy Project Evalua- 
tion , edited by Terilyn Turner and Stacey Hueftle 
Stockdill. is a history and evaluation of the Technol- 
ogy for Literacy Center in St. Paul. Minnesota, where 
adults are taught basic skills on computers located in 
a shopping mall. The report analyzes every aspect of 
program design and operation with special attention 
to recruitment, achievement, retention, and train- 
ing. Available at no cost from St. Paul Technology for 
Literacy Center. 580 University Avenue. St. Paul, 
MN 55103 (612) 222-4464. 

QI] Work and Chan g e: Labor Market Adjustment 
Policies in a Competitive World is a policy statement 
by the Committee for Economic Development. It re- 
views the domestic and international challenges fac- 
ing the American economy and what the private 
sector can do about them. Available for S9.50 plus 
shipping from CED. 1700 K Street. NW. Washing- 
ton, DC 20006 (202) 296-5860. 

Worker Dislocation: Case Studies of Causes 
and Cures , edited by Robert Cook of the Upjohn In- 
stitute, is a 1987 study of successful JTPA projects in 
9 states. The projects involved experienced (often 
unionized and well-paid) workers who lost their jobs 
and had no reemployment prospects in their indus- 
tries. The cases examine the various approaches 
taken and what was been learned from the projects. A 
major conclusion is that for such programs to suc- 
ceed, flexibility is needed on the part of both the dis- 
placed worker and project staffs. Available from 
WE. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 
300 S. Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo. Ml 49007. 

ED Vol ume 3 1 of the Journal of Reading is a col lec- 
tion of essays about adult illiteracy, each written by a 



known literacy expert. Articles cover a wide range of 
topics including occupational, military, and in- 
tergenerational adult reading programs: the role of 
computers: and visual and auditory problems that 
hamper reading. Available for $3.75 from the Inter- 
national Reading Association. 800 Barksdale Road. 
PO Box 8139. Newark. DE 19714 (302) 731-1600. 

(HI Issue No. 8 of \ 'iewpoints. titled " Lessons From 
Abroad-Industrialized Countries." contains a series 
of papers on specific basic skills topics in several 
countries, including Spain. Germany. Australia, and 
Canada. Included is an article by Carman St. John 
Hunter on "Adult Basic Education in North Amer- 
ica: Issues of Policy and Content." For ordering in- 
formation, write to the Adult Literacy & Basic Skills 
Unit, Kingsbourne House. 229-231 High Holborn. 
London WC IV 7 DA. 

[?1 Project: LEARN of Cleveland is publishing a 
new series of low-level, high-interest reading materi- 
als for adults, written by volunteer tutors. Included 
are short stories, romances, mysteries, and non-fic- 
tion how-to titles. A catalog is available from Project: 
LEARN. 2238 Euclid Avenue. Cleveland. OH 44115 
(216)621-9483. 



l±ZJ Fearon Education is publishing short fiction 
works of possible interest to adult beginning readers, 
with each title to gradually be available on tape as 
well. Fiction titles include five-minute thrillers, 
sports stories, horror, and romance. Non-fiction in- 
cludes career/vocational education, coping skills, 
and math. To get a catalog contact Fearon Edu- 
cation. 19 Davis Drive. Belmont. CA 94002 (415) 
592-7810. 



And Highlighting. 



(HI The Work Education Project is a new two-vol- 
ume guide of immediate practical value to designers 
of workplace literacy programs. (The title is taken 
from a state-funded effort to help vocational educa- 
tors in Indiana deal with changing workplace reali- 
ties.) One volume, edited by James Pershing of 
Indiana University, is subtitled Bridging Education & 
Employment With Basic Academic Skills. Its six 
chapters provide a research synthesis of what is 
known about literacy, vocational training, math, sci- 
ence, and computer literacy, with implications given 
for program and curriculum development. The sec- 
ond volume, written by Rad Drew and Larry Miku- 
lecky of Indiana University, is titled How To Gather 
& Develop Job Specific Literacy Materials For Basic 
Skills Instruction. This volume provides guidance on 
how to successfully develop workplace instructional 
programs that are linked to tasks workers actually 
encounter on the job. It explains how to carry out lit- 
eracy-related job task analysis and develop appropri- 
ate learning materials. This timely new resource, 
developed by acknowledged experts, is available for 
$12 a single volume or $22.50 for the set from the Of- 
fice of Education and Training Resources, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloom ington, IN 
47405(812)335^711. 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

BostonWorks: Training For Better Jobs 




Boston Works was formed two years ago by 
the Boston Private Industry Council and the 
Mayor's Office of Jobs and Communis Ser- 
vices, its purpose was to create training op- 
portunities for unemployed and 
underemployed adults and to attract new in- 
vestors to the area. As of July, some SI .3 mil- 
lion had been raised-with nearly S8CKUKX) 
coming from 29 corporations and corporate 
foundations and the balance given by the 
City. So far, over 1,200 adults have been 
helped to find jobs and advance their learning 
levels. 

An integral fcaiure of the BostonWorks pro- 
gram is that its business partners participate 
i fully in the effort. For example, early on. em- 
j plovers from four major local industries-ho- 
! tels. hospitals, banking, and insurance- 
helped shape the training agenda. They held a 
series of roundtable discussions and identi- 
fied a common need to hire people with good 
customer relations, communications, and 
problem-solving skills. "Customer-service 
jobs in these industries offer upward mobilit\ 
but do not require a college degree." notes 
Cynthia Chorianopoulos. director of Bos- 
tonWorks. "They are the prototype of the 
higher quality skilled job produced by our 
overwhe lining I y service -based economy. 
They are also fundamental to advancement in 
the literate, sophisticated, white-collar busi- 
ness world." 

To help address the need identified. Bos- 
tonWorks has built up some 32 programs 
throughout the region to offer new training 
opportunities to people who would otherwise 
be unable to learn marketable skills and ad- 
vance their education. Among the programs 
offered are these: 

• Residents lacking adequate educational 
skills receive academic instruction through 



several neighborhood-based literacy pro- 
grams and use their newly-acquired skills to 
compete successfully for jobs. 

• People wanting to learn a marketable job 
skill enroll in any one of 9 programs offering 
training for positions in banking, health care, 
construction, business services, and clerical 
posts. 

• Currently-employed workers can upgrade 
their skills to qualify for advanced positions 
as radiographers, business machine repair 
technicians, administrative secretaries, and 
hotel reservations clerks. 

• People lacking English language profi- 
ciency can improve their reading and speak- 
ing skills through ESL programs, and apply 
for jobs that were unattainable before. 

Recently. BostonWorks opened a New Cen- 
ter for Innovative Training and Employment 
(CITE) to expand its effort. The Center spe- 
cifically trains students forentry-levei jobs in 
customer-service industries. While basic and 
office skills arc taught, intensive work is 
done to develop interpersonal skills. "A key 
aspect of the program is the ongoing role of 
the BostonWorks roundtable employers." 
adds Chorianopoulos. "In close cooperation 
with the CITE training staff, roundtable 
members such as State Street Bank, the 
Marriott Hotel, and the Westin Hotel, con- 
duct presentations about their industries, lead 
tours through their offices, hold informa- 
tional interviews, encourage 'job-shadow- 
ing.' and sponsor internships. These 
activities are designed to give participants a 
realistic view of the opportunities available in 
each industry. The experiences, in turn, en- 
able them to make informed choices about 
potential career paths." 

Center programs arc self-paced, on the aver- 
age lasting 12 weeks. Blacks make up to 66 
percent of th;? enrollment. Caucasians 1 3 per- 
cent, and Hispanics. Asians, and Native 
Americans 7 percent each. Their ages range 
from the teens to adults in their 50s. The first 
graduates were recently placed in customer- 
service positions at Guest Quarters Hotel, 
New England Telephone, Shawmut and 
State Street Banks, and Stop and Shop 
Company. Salaries begin at S7.00 to $7.50 an 
hour. Follow-up on these graduates will con- 
tinue through the year, and they arc encour- 
aged to return to CITE periodically to brush 
upon their skills. 

A recent progress report on the overall effort 
concludes, "Although we are proud of Bos- 



tonWork's successes, we still have much to I 
do. Our real goal is to raise the income of city j 
residents, and to do that, we must create ac- i 
ccssible pathways out of poverty to self-sus- | 
taining lifestyles. Jobs and education, I 
housing and health care, must all come to- 
gether in a coherent strategy that strengthens 
the family unit as the foundation of the com- 
munity. BostonWorks role in that strategy is 
to teach people the skills they need to com- 
pete successfully for jobs at wages that can 
sustain a family and that offer the promise of 
growth and advancement." 

(For further information contact Cynthia Choriano- 
poulos, Director, BostonWorks, 185 Devonshire 
Street, Suite 1000, Boston, MA 02110 (617) 423- 
3755.) 

Gannett Looks Ahead 



Christy Bui Ice ley. 
Leader In Literacy 



The Gannett Foundation s leadership efforts 
in state planning have been highlighted often 
in this newsletter. Having recently completed 
its final state grants competition, Gannett is 
now reviewing its role in the literacy field. 
Vice President Christy Bu Ike ley, developer 
of the Gannett initiative, was recognized for 
her leadership in a special award from the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion in September. BCEL asked Ms. Bulke- 
ley for her views on the most important needs 
to be addressed next in the literacy field. 

"The top priority,'* she said, "is to develop a 
common means of measuring student pro- 
gress that everyone can agree on." "Next, 
there is a desperate need for a national liter- 
acy center that can be the main contact point 
for everyone-practitioncrs, researchers, 
people who want to join and contribute." She 
also stressed the continued need for outreach 
and coalition-building to bring in many more 
segments and potentially important players. 
Hnally, she emphasizes that technology is "a 
vitally important resource" that the field 
must find the time and means to put to full 
use. ■ 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



j FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND ASSISTANCE 

| Allstate and Washington National Insurance Company 

| r^oiovees ra\e oeen trained ana matched as tutors oy aifiUies 
! *■ L ie r acv Volunteers of Illinois m me compares oceraima 
I : reunit es 3'GLna the state 

j Alusuisse Flexible Packaging nas dcnatea speciaiiv -cut 
| coster pacer to me hteracv program ot the luka IMS) Public 
j wprarv 

j C:ntr<butors :c ne Business Council lor Effective Literacy lor ire 
i Lcr.oa January irouoh August 1988 are The Annenberg 
j Fund. ARCC Foundation. AT&T Foundation. Bell South 
j Corporation. Bill Communications. Billboard Publica- 
| tions. Champion International. Chase Manhattan Bank. 
1 Chicago Tribune Charities. CIGNA Corporation. CPC In- 
i ternational. RR Donnelly. Dow Jones, Exxon Corpora- 
\ tion. Ford Motor Fund. Goodyear Tire & Rubber. Hearst 
i Corporation. Household International. IBM, Kiplinger 
Washington Editors. Little Brown. Marcel Dekker. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Moore Business Forms. New York Tele- 
phone. WW Norton & Company. Petersen Publishing 
Company. Rand McNally. Raytheon-D.C. Heath. Steck- 
Vaughn. Tandy Corporation Radio Shack. Times-Mirror 
Inc.. UPS Foundation. Waldenbooks. ana Westvaco 
Corporation. 

i Apple Computers has donatea 20 computers to hteracv pro- 
j rams around Philadelphia Drexei University is proviaina tech- 
j "- cai assistance ana helping to deveiop courseware specifically 
i *or adutl low-levei readers Apple has aiso donated computer 
! rGuiDment to BCEL and to the Institute lor the Studv ol Adult 
. l teracv at Penn State University 

1 Astoria Federal Savings Bank. Bayside Federal. Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Chemical Bank. Commander Oil. Eu- 

s ropean American Bank. IBM. Patterson Fuel Oil Com- 
pany. Reliance Fuel Oil Company, Roslyn Savings 
Bank, ana Stevenson Printing Company provide finance 
■* r-Kina heio to the Inteisensory Learning and Diagnostic Cen- 
v' a Lonq island volunteer tutoring grouD which wofks with 
-.■irnma d'saDied vouth ana adults 

The Donnelley Directory nas aeveiooeu a workbook to teacn 
£-fl learners oas.c reierencmg skins sucn as map reaamq ai- 
.""acetizma ana accessing information 

The Florida Bar Association has commuted $29,000 to me 
r or aa Literacy Coalition to produce literacy PSAs TheAssoaa- 
• :naiso has produced thirty plain English pamphieisaeaimq 
.vtn consumer ssues 

Hardee's is providing comphmeniarv meals to students upon 
■.«:cesstui compiet'on of each ot their Lauuach Skill Books m the 
^oortumlv for Adult Reading program in Braaiev County TN 

The Rotary Club m Salt Lake Citv has proviaed start up fund 
"3 to L'teracv Action a program which trams University o f Utah 
.'.cents to serve as tutors for area adu'ts 

The Seattle Times hosted the second annual speilma Bee toi 
. 'eracv «j.cnt »n May Corporate teams competed to raise 
rareness am turns for Washington l :eracv The team from 
Rainier Bank won me event, with Governor Booth Garaner s 
- :-norarv state team and the Boeing Company team comma m 
-econa and third respectively Also competing were KING TVS, 
KIRO-KSEA, KOMO TV4, Pacific Northwest Bell, 
SAFECO, Seafirst Bank, the Seattle Mariners, the 
Seattle SuperSonics. and Washington National Gas 
Company. 

un Company, Fidelity Bank, and Bell of Pennsylvania 

J r .oerwrote costs ot a student-and-tutor Recognition Brunch 
mam e:d recer.ily by the Delaware County (PA) Literacy Council Sun 
iiso helped produce a slide-tape piesentation tor the eveni 



Target Stores nas awaraed a one-fme grant ot $10,000 to the 
.afavette UNI Adult Reauinq Acacemv so prov^e a part-time 
counselor tor the program 

The TeleScripps cable station m Fiova County. GA has ar- 
rangea $12 500 m Scripps-Howard Foundation grams tor 
xai titeracv eiforts and also helped establish a Light of Literacy 
ucara to csoramaie hteracv services A reterrai hotline also has 
seen set up. meetings have been heia »n ihe company conterence 
room ana PSAs are run on the cable station ana mcluaea m the 
mailings to customers 

Texas Instruments recognized emoloyee Vicki S'gier win a 
special Si 000 community serviceaward for her work asa tutor at 
ihe Lubbock Literacy Council. Ms. Sigler m turn donated the qitt 
•2 the Council to support development or a resource library 

Wetrton Steel Corporations communications department 
sroauceda half-hour video on library literacy programs on De- 
rail of the Mary H Weir Public Liorary m Weirton. WV 

Women in Communications, a national professional associ- 
ation aeaicatea to a free press recently maae a $350 conmoution 
io Literacy Volunteers of Connecticut 



PLANNING AND AWARENESS 

Alumax of South Carolina. Amstar Corporation. Du- 
Pont. Lockheed Space Missile, ana Mobay Corporation 

: i r i'CC2!e in the Rouno Table wn.cn acvises me Governor s in;- 
: at.ve tcr Work Force Excellence m Berkeiev Charleston ana 
Dorchester Counties. SC 

The Baton Rouge State-Times/Morning Advocate re- 
cently received a special award from the International News- 
paper Marketing Association tor the directory ot literacy 
resources it published for the Baton Rouge community 

The Boston Globe's publisher chairs the Boston Adult Literacy 
Fund ana The Bank of Boston, Cabot, Cabot and Forbes. 
Coolidge Bank & Trust. Creamer, Dickson and Basford. 
New England Telephone. Park Plaza Hotel, and Sher- 
burne, Powers and Needham are represented on the Fund's 
soard 

Central Power and Light Company is sponsoring television 
ana newspaper PSAs aimed at recruiting volunteers tor the Cor- 
pus Chnsti (TX) Literacy Council Also working with the Council 
■s the Nueces County Bar Association wmch has created a 
Lawyers for Literacy Committee chaired by a judge whose 
mother is a student at the Council 

Columbia Pictures Television hosted an awareness event m 
Hollywood m May m which a new literacy anthem. I m Chang- 
ng My Life ' was introduced. Cast members trom the Facts ot 
L.fe' series sang the song, and checks ;n advance of royalties on 
ihe anthem were presented by Barbara Bush to LVA-Cahforma 
and California Literacy 

The Commerce and industry Association of New Jer- 
sey, ABC. CPC International, The Bergen Record, Na- 
bisco Brands, and IBM atl provided speakers at a corporate 
Dreaktast hosted by PLUSot Bergen County NJ in March Pren- 
tice Hall donated copies of David Harman s Illiteracy A Na- 
'final Dilemma to conterence participants 

GTE Corporation received a special award from Tennessee 
Governor Ned McWhirter in April for its support tor literacy el- 
*crts m re slate and nationally The comoanv has lunded LVAs 
aevelooment of the Read-Gn instructional series, set upa match- 
nq grant proqram for employees who volunteer as readmq 
'utors supported a family nieracy proqram at Tennessee 
T echnoiogical University, and otherwise helped literacy efforts 
around the country 

IOS Financial Services secured $2,900 from the foundation 
ot parent company American Express which was in turn 
granted to the Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative PLI is using the 
tunds to produce a literacy awareness viaeo The Wes- 
tinghouse Foundation has been underwriting the production 
and distribution costs of PLI's newsletter 



Lipton Tea Company sponsored its second annual ' Race to 
Read" competition m Sep'.ember Runners raised funds ana 
awareness lor hleracy organizations m eight cit'es 

Mellon Bank recently designed and printed 150.000 literacy 
awareness brochures tor attribution to branch othces and liter- 
acy groups m Pennsylvania The comoanv s Pittsburgh-area of- 
vce has also given StS.OOO >n grants tms year to seven hteracv 
agencies in the area, ana 28 Bank empiovees have completed 
tutor framing 

NBC affiliate. WYFF-TV. is collaborating with the Greenville 
County (SO ABE program to produce Learning for Living. ' a 
series ot half-hour broadcasts providing job-reiated literacy in- 
struction The station is donating personnel, production facili- 
i.es and air time for the effort, which is tied m with Governor 
Carroll Campoelt s Work Force initiative 

The National Alliance of Business focused on workplace 
ileracy in a panel at its nat-onai conterence in New Orleans last 
month 

The Rhode Island Hospital Trust National Bank, a Bank 
of Boston suosidiary. this year sent a team around to companies 
n the state to encourage employers to consider establishing em- 
ployee basic skdis programs T he team was comonsed ol repa- 
ratives of the Bank ano the slate Department oi Education, as 
.\en as auarteroack Steve Grogan ot tne New England Patri- 
ots. The Bank also distributed placards for display in buses ana 
iet up hteracv awareness drsoiays in its 35 branch oltices. The | 
states Strike Force tor L-teracv honored the Bank for this pro- 
gram at a workplace hleracy conference in September, and Bank 
Chairman and CEO Alden Anderson wrote editorials in The 
American Banker ana Ocean State Business urging action 
on workplace hteiacy 

The Small Manufacturers Council. Pennsylvania AFL- 
CIO, ana Hershey Foods were represented on a workplace 
-teracy panel at the national Adult Literacy and Technology Coh- 
erence m Pittsburgh m July IBM and Apple Computer made 
^aior presentations at the conference, too. and along with 
Commodore Computers. Hershey. P/H Electronics, 
and R&J Projections served as private -sector soonsors lor 
'he conterence 

Time Inc. announced on Septemoer 8. Nahonai Literacy Day 
that its Time to Read tutoring program recently added 13 new 
s-tes m 4 states, bringing the overail site total to 33 m 12 states 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

BRYCO, Inc. and Intercratt of Taylor. TX work wilh the Literacy 
Council of Williamson County to provide tutoring to the two 
companies employees 

Coleman Company s neatmg and air conditioning division m 
Wichita has begun a pilot program m wmch employees tutor fel- 
low employees m the plant cafeteria after work hours 

Hershey Foods includes a GED curriculum in the employee 
education program it offers to Aorkers m its Hershey. PA facility 

Price Pfister Plumbing otters ESL and basic skills improve- 
ment programs lo employees m <ts Pacoima. CA olumbmg- 
f-tting lacitity job-related tasks nke precision measuring 
are incorporated «nto tne curriculum 

Swift Textiles had 470 employees s'gn uo when it ottered a | 
GED program in its Columpus GA plant last vear Company off i- 1 
cats set up the program to prepare tor a $52 million expansion 
program which will mcluae computer-controlled air-jet looms 
ano other sophisticated eauipment Nearby Cartersville Spin- 
ning Company nas also cegun an employee basic skills pro- 
gram. Bclh companies work wth the Muskogee County 
*3E program 

Transamerica Occidental m 1987 added ESL and business 
communications courses to the educational programs it has ot- ' 
'ered since 1974 to employees m its Los Angeles headauarters 
These courses aim to increase employees productivity and pro- 
motabihty rn an increasingly-computerizea workplace ■ 
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; AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

« • BCEL s new topical bulletin, titled MAKE 
I IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate Fund- 
\ raising Guide For Literacy Programs, is 
: now scheduled for publication by the end of 
j the year. We plan to summarize it in the Janu- 
i ary issue of our newsletter and it will be avail- 
J able at S3. 00 a copy. It is designed primarily 
| for local literacy programs but should be use- 
\ ful to state and national organizations as well . 
! Orders placed now will be filled in December 
or January. 

• The September 1 9 issue of Business Week 
Macazine contained an excellent special re- 
. port titled "HUMAN CAPITAL: The De- 
cline of America's Work Force." Shortly 
thereafter, BCEL began getting requests 
from the literacy field for copies of the ar- 
ticle. We are pleased to announce that BCEL 
has arranged to obtain a modest supply of re- 
prints and can make them available to our 
readers at S 1 .50 a copy. (The Special Report 
includes seven articles: Needed: Human 
Capital: Where The Jobs Are Is Where The 
Skills Aren't: For American Business, A 
New World Of Workers: Why The Under- 
class Can't Get Out From Under: America's 
Schools Stiil Aren't Making The Grade: 
Business Is Becoming A Substitute Teacher: 
and It's Time To Put Our Money Where Our 
Future Is.) 

• BCEL s State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts, 1988-89 Edition, is now available. 
It is an aid for both the literacy and business 
communities, and can be purchased at $5.00 
a copy. 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 

is a 46-page guide for employers wishing to 
address the basic ski Us problems of their own 
workforce. It gives step-by-step guidance on 
how to plan and implement an effective job- 
related basic skills program and includes a 
listing of resource persons and background 
reading material ($5.00). 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer 
Literacy Program is a 12-page guide for 
employers wishing to encourage their 
employees to volunteer as tutors and in other 
capacities to help literacy groups in their 
communities ($2.00). 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

leaflet for local literacy planning and provid- 
ing groups to use in their fund development 
efforts with business. (No cost for up to 25, 
on a one-time basis only, and 10c a copy 
thereafter. ) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL monographs which assess the short- 
and long-term needs of the adult literacy field 
and give recommendations for public and 
private sector action ($10.00 the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 

BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy ($5.00). 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order must be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 



by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 



I have earlier commented that a major new 
\ study of the federal role in adult literacy was 
being undertaken by the Southport Institute 
for Policy Analysis in Washington, D.C. at 
the encouragement of BCEL. As indicated in 
the feature article in this issue of our newslet- 
ter, SIPA has just released its final report, and 
BCEL was pleased to participate in its offi- 
cial launching at the National Press Club on 
January 12th. 

As everyone interested in literacy is well 
aware, sizeable strides have been made in the 
past few years in moving the nation's adult lit- 
eracy agenda forward. Thousands of com- 
mitted individuals, and countless numbers 
of organizations, including local, state, and 
federal governments and more and more in 
the business community, have worked very 
hard to achieve this, and 1 am gratified that 
BCEL has been a partner in this effort. We 
can all take great pride in what has been 
accomplished. 

Unfortunately, it is sobering to realize that 
despite the best efforts of all of us, the vast 
majority of adults in need of basic skills help 
are still not being reached by any program. It 
clearly will not be easy to reach these many 
millions of adul's with programs that are 
both efficient and effective and to do this in 
as timely a fashion as the national need 
requires. But there is a growing consensus 
among the nation's literacy leaders and pol- 
icy analysts that we must find a way to do all 
of these things. 

My BCEL colleagues and I agree with SIPA's 
conclusion that adult literacy must become a 
higher-priority national goal than it presently 
is- for the good of every American, for the 
health of our institutions, and to ensure our 
country's economic vitality and position of 
world leadership both in the near future and 
the long run. Indeed, thcie is a btoad consen- 
sus, and we at BCEL share this view, that the 
most important single key to achieving what 



needs to be done next is a reshaping of the 
federal government's literacy role. There is 
also growing evidence of the need for a 
stronger more comprehensive workforce lit- 
eracy effort, especially among persons 
already employed, and several of the report's 
recommendations aim to facilitate this and to 
doit without diverting attention from the gen- 
eral literacy need. 

I trust I am enough of a realist to appreciate 
that no single blueprint for federal action is 
likely to be adopted in all its aspects, but the 
carefully integrated approach presented in 
the SIPA report seems to us at BCEL to make 
good sense and to be right on target. The 
report also comes at a time of urgent need and 
genuine opportunity. We strongly hope that it 
will be given prompt and full consideration, 
especially by Congress and the new adminis- 
tration, but also by the full range of literacy 
providers and planners at the national and 
state levels. 

I especially want to urge those of you in the 
business community to take a strong interest 
in the SIPA report and to consider your own 
activities, circumstances, and needs in light 
of its recommendations and analysis. Our 
feature article provides a concise overview of 
the SIPA findings and its recommendations. 
But many of you will also be receiving your 
own complete copy of the report very shortly. 
I hope very much that you will be able to take 
the time to examine it in detail, for no sector 
of society has a greater stake in overcoming 
the adult illiteracy problem than the business 
community, and no voice is more important. 
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Some six months ago, at BCEL's urging, the 
Southport Institute for Policy Analysis 
(SIPA) began a new Project On Adult Liter- 
acy, an intensive effort to examine the federal 
government s role in adult literacy-what it is 
currently, what it needs to be and why.* The 
study, now completed, was carried out by 
policy analyst Forrest P. Chisman-with ad- 
vice from an advisory board, a panel of seven 
expert consultants who prepared background 
papers on various substantive issues, more 
than a hundred experienced literacy and so- 
cial policy leaders in Washington and 
throughout the country, and SIPA Chairman 
Alan Pifer. 

The findings of the project, as well as de- 
tailed recommendations for the federal legis- 
lative and executive branches, were 
officially released at the National Press Club 
on January 12. in a report titled JUMP 
START: The Federal Role In Adult Literacy. 

JUMP START breaks new ground in several 
ways . Not only is it the first serious undertak- 
ing of its kind, but it is also the first time that 

(cont'd, on p. 4) 

* The SIPA Uteiacy Proiecl was lunded by Carnegie Corporation of New 
York Chase Manhattan Bank. The Exxon Corporation, The Gannett Foun- 
dation. The William & Flora Hewlett Foundation. The William R Kenan. 
Jr Charitable Trust. Harold W McGraw. Jr. The Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation. The Rockefeller Foundation, and The Xerox Foundation 
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National Literacy Honors & Symposium 




The National Literacy Honors Dinner held at 
; the Washington, D.C. Hilton on November 
. I5 drew more than 1200 government, busi- 
ness, and literacy leaders, as well as adult 
learners and an array of entertainers and 
sports figures. Mrs. Barbara Bush was the 
main honoree. She was given an antique 1 8th 
Century Adams lap desk with a quill pen in 
, recognition of her commitment and leader- 
. ship in the literacy field. Eighteen adults, all 
former non-readers who have learned to read 
; and since become active in literacy work 
j themselves, were also honored. They were 
given dictionaries engraved with their names 
and special medals commemorating the oc- 
casion. Featured entertainers were Pearl Bai- 
ley, Loretta Lynn, Sherrill Milnes, Dennis 
Weaver, the U.S. Navy Band and Academy 
Glee Club, the Reading Is Fundamental Sing- 
ers, the U.S. Military Color Guard, and oth- 
ers, with Peter Jennings acting as Master of 
Ceremonies. 

The black-tie event, organized by the Coali- 
tion for Literacy and Project Literacy U.S.. 
was underwritten in part by six sponsors at 
the $50,000 level: BellSouth Corporation, 
CAP Cities/ABC, Chrysler Corporation, 
Nabisco Brands, Olsten Corporation, and 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Twenty-four other organizations supported 
the event as Patrons, Benefactors, and Con- 
tributors: Addison- Wesley, Aetna Casualty 
& Life Foundation, American Association 
of Publishers, Apple Computers, BCEL, 
Bristol Myers, CIGNA, Exxon Corpora- 
tion, General Dynamics, Harper & Row, 
Houghton-Mifflin, IBM Education Sys- 
tems, Kenan Charitable Trust Fund, 
Johnson & Johnson, Kraft, McDonnell 
Douglas, Merrill Lynch & Company, 
Morgan Bank, National Association of 
Printers & Lithographers, Nationwide In- 
surance Company, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Simon & Schuster, Time Inc., and 
Union Pacific. 



Prior to the dinner, the Coalition and PLUS 
held a three-hour symposium at the Old Ex- 
ecutive Office Building, with Mrs. Bush 
serving as host. Several business, labor, 
foundation, and education leaders made pre- 
sentations on the status and future of adult lit- 
eracy. Judith Koloski, Executive Director of 
the American Association of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education, concluded the session by 
urging creation of a national adult literacy 
center and greater attention to professional- 
ism within the field itself. These two recom- 
mendations are widely seen as vital next 
steps for the national effort. 



Erase Illiteracy Campaign Unveiled 

On November 17 a coalition of seven public 
and private organizations announced a new 
national outdoor billboard campaign called 
"Erase IIliteracy-READ." Participating in 
the effort are the Graphic Arts Technical 
Foundation, the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America, Printing Industries of 
America, the Research and Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, the 
U.S. Department of Education, the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, and Various 
Graphic Arts Associations. More than 
10,000 billboards will be erected throughout 
the country during the next two years. In ad- 
dition, the coalition plans to develop a $15 
million literacy fundraising campaign and to 
encourage printers, artists, and other graphic 
arts professionals to become actively in- 
volved at the local level. For more informa- 
tion contact Harvey Levenson, Chairman of 
the Academic Advisory Council of the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, c/o California 
Polvtechnic State Universitv, San Luis 
Obispo, CA 93407, (805) 756-U08. 



Unesco/ USA Competition 

In September, the Unesco Association of the 
U.S.A., a nongovernmental, nonprofit orga- 
nization, announced a national competition 
for the most creative designs of bookplates to 
illustrate the joys of reading and rewards of 
literacy. The competition is among three 
categories of students: 4th to 6th grade ele- 
mentary school students, 10th to 12th grade 
high school students, and adult students en- 
rolled in literacy programs. Applications 
closed at the end of December and winners 
will be announced in April. Olympic-like 
medals will be given to the best designs in 
each division and UA/USA plans to market 
the winning bookplates to raise funds for 
other literacy activities. For more informa- 



tion contact Dorothy Hackbarth, Unesco 
Association/USA, 5815 Lawton Avenue, 
Valhalla, CA 94618. (415) 658-4638. 



Canada's Mew literacy Initiative 

Last fall, Canadian Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney announced that the federal govern- 
ment there will provide some $100 million 
during the next five years to combat illiteracy 
in Canada. The effort will be focused in three 
ways: cost-sharing partnership with the liter- 
acy initiatives of territories and provinces, 
support for voluntary and community organi- 
zations, and a series of national impact grants 
to be coordinated by the newly-established 
National Literacy Secretariat. For more in- 
formation contact Jean Bernard Lafontaine, 
Department of the Secretary of State, Ot- 
tawa, Canada K1AOMS, (819) 997-7788. 



Small Business Conference Held 

In October, the U .S. Small Business Admin- 
istration hosted a day-long invitational con- 
ference to review the employee basic skills 
problem facing small businesses. Among 
those in attendance were small business own- 
ers, job training specialists, and literacy pro- 
fessionals. One point stressed was that small 
businesses, which employ more than half of 
the private-sector workforce, also provide 
much of the training opportunity for entry- 
level workers. At the same time, it was 
pointed out that the burden of employee skills 
upgrading will fall disproportionately on 
small businesses because their jobs tend to be 
filled by adults most in need of literacy and 
educational help. As a result of this explor- 
atory conference, SBA hopes to engage in 
various follow-up activities, including prepa- 
ration of a handbook for small businesses. 



United Way Names literacy Head 

Annette Laico, former executive director of 
Washington Literacy based in Seattle, has 
been named head of the emerging adult liter- 
acy initiative of United Way of America. Ms. 
Laico will be responsible for coordinating 
UWA's new literacy program with United 
Way's 2300 chapters throughout the country. 
The overall effort will be directed by a na- 
tional volunteer advisory committee chaired 
by Charles Marshall, vice chairman of the 
board of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. Details of the program will be availa- 
ble within a few months and will be 
announced through local United Way chap- 
ters. For more information contact Cindy 
Coy, UWA, (703) 836-7100, ext. 320, or 
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write to UWA at 701 North Fairfax Street, 
Alexandria, VA 22314. 



Legislative Notes 



• Congress recently appropriated $157 mil- 
lion for the federal ABE program in 1989, in- 
cluding SI 38 million for traditional ABE 
programs, $2 million for national programs, 
S7 million for literacy services for the home- 
less, and $12 million for workplace literacy 
projects, all to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. This funding level repre- 
sents an increase of S25 million over 
last year. 

• On October 7, toward the end of the last 
Congressional session, the lntcrgcnerational 
Library Literacy Act (H.R.5486) was intro- 
duced by Representatives Olympia Snowe 
(R-ME) and Steve Gunderson (R-Wl). It 
called for after-school reading and literacy 
programs for *' latch-key* children. The bill 
was not acted on by the close of the session 
but an official of the American Library Asso- 
ciation expects it to be reintroduced in the 
coming years. 

• The Even Start Program, a provision of the 
Hawkins-Stanford Elementary and Second- 
ary School Improvement Act of 1988, pro- 
vides funding for intergenerational literacy 
programs. Children and parents will together 
receive basic skills instruction. A panel of 
expert judges is now being organized. It will 
meet i n mid-May to review grant applications 
and select the awardecs. For more informa- 
tion contact Peg Brenner, Compensatory Ed- 
ucation Programs, U.S. Department of 
Education. 400 Maryland Avenue. SW, 
Washington, DC 20202, (202) 732-4735. 



Arkansas Shapes Model Effort 

In mid- 1988 the Governor's Commission on 
Adult Literacy in Arkansas presented for the 
Governor's consideration the Arkansas 
Action Plan for Literacy Enhancement . The 
Commission recommended that the state 
strive to meet several major goals by the year 
1993. Among these were to increase the num- 
ber of adult learners from the present 29,000 
to 100,000, developing a mechanism for 
measuring student achievement, making 
public sector literacy services more effective 
and efficient, quadrupling the involvement 
of the state's private sector, and building 
close cooperation between the two sectors. 
This past October, the Governor issued his 
own report: Moving Arkansas Forward into 
the 21 st Century: Legislative Program for 



the 77th General Assembly. Heeding the ad- 
vice of the Commission on Adult Literacy 
and other study groups that had been working 
in parallel on other problems, the report pro- 
vides a comprehensive analysis of Arkansas' 
economic and human resource development 
needs and proposes a far-reaching legislative 
agenda. The recommendations call for new 
strategics and major investments in educa- 
tion, health care, housing, community devel- 
opment (both economic and environmental), 
law enforcement, and state tax reform. High 
priority is given to providing basic skills ser- 
vices for "at-risk" adults-through work- 
place programs, in the probation and prison 
systems, and on the welfare rolls. For this 
broad purpose and for strengthening tradi- 
tional ABE programs, some $30 million in 
new funding is proposed. A new Arkansas 
Literacy Corps, in which college students 
will be trained to serve as paid tutors, is also 
recommended along with the funding to im- 
plement it. (For more information or copies 
of the above publications contact Susan 
Whitacre, Assistant Press Secretary, Office 
of the Governor, State Capitol Building, 
Little Rock. AR 72201, (501) 371-2345.) 

And elsewhere.. . 

• In Minnesota, the 44-part high-school- 
equivalency program developed by Ken- 
tucky Educational Television and the 
Mississippi Authority for Educational Tele- 
vision, began to air statewide on January 2. 
The half-hour scries will run twice a week 
through May. Also being aired on a pilot basis 
is "Learn to Read," a series of 30 half-hour 
programs for adults at the 0-4th grade reading 
levels. (See Tools of The Trade on page 8 for 
ordering "Learn to Read." 

• New Jersey Governor Thomas Kean and 
his family have been appearing in "Learn 
More, Be More" literacy PSAs airing on the 
state's television stations. He (and Arkansas 
Governor Clinton ) also made yiesentations at 
the National Literacy Honors Dinner held in 
Washington, D.C. on November 15. 

• The 31 -member Wisconsin Literacy 2000 
Task Force spent 1988 defining population 
groups needing literacy services and the re- 
sources needed to establish a coordinated 
statewide literacy effort. Chaired by the di- 
rector of the state board of Vocational, Tech- 
nical, and Adult Education, the Task Force 
has submitted a set of recommendations to 
Governor Thompson. Several groups have 
already begun moving on the recommenda- 
tions, by forming regional literacy councils 
for example. 



Applying For Workforce Grants 

Procedures for applying for 1989 Workforce 
grants under ABE will be a' ailable in the fed- 
eral register this Spring. In 1988, $9.5 mil- 
lion went to 37 projects in 26 states. A 
requirement then and in the upcoming awards 
is that each project must involve a partner- 
ship between a business organization of some 
kind and an educational institution. For more 
information contact Sarah Newcomb, Pro- 
gram Services Branch, Division of Adult Ed- 
ucation, U,S. Department of Education, 400 
Maryland Avenue, SW, Switzer Building- 
Room 4428, Washington, DC 20202, (202) 
732-2390. 

SendakforlBBY ~ 

The 22nd Congress of the International 
Board of Books' for Young People (IBBY) 
will hold its next worldwide meeting in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia in 1990. More than 500 
children's book experts from all parts of the 
globe are expected to attend. It will be the 
first IBBY Congress ever held in North 
America. To help raise funds for the meeting 
and other reading projects, acclaimed chil- 
dren's book illustrator and author, Maurice 
Sendak. has designed and contributed a lim- 
ited-edition, four-color, museum-quality 
poster, shown here in black and white. While 
the supply lasts, the poster can be obtained by 
making a $50 contribution to Sendak Poster, 
USBBY Secretariat, PO Box 8139, Newark, 
DE 19714. 
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| JUMP START 

| (cont'd, from p. 1) 

i the national adult literacy effort has been ex- 
! amined in all its major aspects, and by an in- 
i dependent, nonpartisan source with no 
: ; vested interests. It is comprehensive in 
scope, and proposes a bold and far-reaching 
i plan of action for the federal government, 
j based on an in-depth understanding of na- 
j tional literacy need and the structure and pol- 
: itics of federal government. It also has a 

! sound practical sense of the possible. 

i 

; Mr. Chisman's bottom-line conclusion is that 
the nation's literacy effort is at a critical point 
of transition. If, during the next two decades, 
the nation is to provide effective basic skills 
upgrading on the massive scale required for 
productive employment and social function- 
ing, and if it is to reach the many millions of 
adults in need of that upgrading help, a strong 
"jump-starting" role by the federal govern- 
ment is seen as absolutely vital. Moreover, 
Mr. Chisman argues that there is very good 

. reason for strong federal action to be taken in 

. 1989. without delav. 

i 

1 Although JUMP START is written primarily 
, for leaders in the federal legislative and exec- 
. utive branches, planners and practitioners at 
• the state and local level will benefit from 
\ reading and considering the report. It will tell / 

them what many experts see as an appropri- 
. ate federal role, and also give them informa- 
tion and analysis that bears importantly on 
their own literacy programs and agendas. 

JUMP START'S blueprint for federal action is 
certain to generate debate. But one thing is 
clear. There is a w ide consensus on the steps 
that need to be taken at this juncture for the 
literacy effort to produce real results, and 
some of those steps can be taken only by the 
federal government. 

Finally, it should be noted that JUMP START 
is not SIPA's first foray into federal social 
policy analysis. Alan Pifer, SIPA's founder as 
well as its chairman, and Forrest Chisman 
collaborated for nearly five years, horn 1983 
to early 1988. on a broad investigation of the 
tuture directions of federal social policy. One 
of their major findings (treated in their 1987 
book. Government for the People) was that 
"enhancing the nation's human resources 
must be the foremost priority of federal do- 
mestic policy in the years to come/* JUMP 
START is. in a sense, a natural extension of 
O hat work. 

Because of its importance, SIPA plans to 
distribute complimentary copies of the full 



report to a wide national audience. More- 
over, to help disseminate the results, and as 
a service to our own readers, the remainder 
of this feature article is given to a sum- 
mary of JUMP START s findings and recom- 
mendations. 



Part 1 of the SIPA report provides a detailed 
assessment of the status and focus of the cur- 
rent national literacy movement... the nature 
of the basic skills problem. . .assumptions 
that underlie the literacy effort at all levels of 
society. ..and what the nation has so far 
achieved, and not yet faced up to. in efforts 
to advance adult literacy. It considers 
whether the adult basic skills problem is as 
urgent a national issue as literacy leaders 
claim-and concludes that it is even more so. 
It considers what the goal of the national lit- 
eracy effort should be, given social, eco- 
nomic, and demographic reality-and 
concludes that the focus needs adjusting. It 
examines how the current approach is ^ r uc- 
tured and supported, drawing two major con- 
clusions: that it is seriously flawed in 
fundamental ways and that without a stronger 
and different federal leadership role the over- 
all effort will not achieve what the national 
need requires despite the best efforts of all 
currently involved. 

Mr. Chisman reaffirms the need for the na- 
tional literacy effort to remain focused on all 
the groups that are now being targeted, with 
current providing organizations given the 
help they need to play their respective roles 
effectively. But he also sees adult illiteracy as 
a largely economic problem, and urges that 
currently-employed persons be given higher 
priority. He writes that: 

"Seventy-five percent of the people who will 
constitute the American workforce in the 
\ear 2(XK) are adults today. They are out of 
school. Most are beyond school age. Most 
are working. . This 75 percent adds up to 
about K)0 million workers. . .tens of millions 
seriously handicapped in their work and in 
their everyday lives by a lack of basic skills. 

"All otherconcerns aside, there is no way the 
United States can maintain the health of its 
economy, fend off foreign competition, im- 
prove productivity, and. in general, maintain 
its standard of living unless we substantial!) 
increase the skills of our workforce, . . By the 
early years of the 21st century, market forces 
will almost certainly ensure that the quality 
of jobs and the incomes they produce exactly 
match the quality of the American 



workforce. We have a choice between a high- 
income, high-productivity nation based on a 
high-quality workforce, or a second-class 
economy based on a second-rate workforce 
...This country is racing toward a demo- 
graphic deadline.. .If in the next twenty years 
we achieve high levels of growth in produc- 
tivity and real Gross National Product, the 
demographic deadline need not be of great 
concern. But unless we meet or surpass 
the rates of growth in our better postwar 
years, there is a very real possibility that the 
American standard of living will simply 
wither away. 

"If we do not achieve high levels of growth/' 
Mr. Chisman stresses, "the economic pie 
will not be large enough to provide ample 
portions for all. Both many retirees and many 
active workers will be left with a meager lot. 
Generational conflict, conflict between the j 
affluent and the less well-off within genera- I 
tions, increased racial tensions, and social 
disruptions of other sorts will be almost 
inevitable... and the United States will be- 
come a second-rate nation, fulfilling the pre- 
dictions of historical doomsayers that we will 
follow the path of other great powers toward 
national decline. 

"America must do a great many things to 
avoid that unhappy rendezvous with demo- 
graphic destiny. And among the most impor- 
tant... is to ensure that. ..adults seriously 
deficient in basic skills become fully produc- 
tive workers and citizens well before the ren- 
dezvous occurs. " The national goal should 
be to ensure that by the year 2000, or soon 
thereafter, every adult has the skills needed 
to perform effectively the tasks required by a i 
high-productivity economy, to the best of his 
or her ability. 

In assessing the national literacy effort today, 
Mr. Chisman finds that: 

• Despite important accomplishments in the 
past few years, the vast majority of adults in j 
need of basic skills upgrading are still not be- j 
ing reached by any program, and the average j 
expenditure for the 3-4 million who are being \ 
reached is currently less than S200 a year I 
(compared to $4. (XX) per year for each public 
school child). 

• The national effort is intellectually weak ■ 
and institutionally fragmented. For example, ; 
we lack adequate diagnostic and testing tools 
for measuring learning. ..have too little re- 
search-based knowledge about what works 
(and do not make very good use of what is J 
known rely excessively on volunteers and I 
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schoolteachers who work part-time... have 
barely begun to understand or tap technology 
(including computers and television) to ex- 
tend outreach and achieve economics of scale. 
Moreover, while adult literacy has become 
everyone's business, it has no conceptual or 
organizational center. No one is in charge, 
and most importantly, no one in Washing- 
ton is in charge. 

• There is practically no lobby tor literacy. 
The issue has a low priority on state and local 
agendas, where even the the best state and 
city initiatives now hang by "the tenuous 
thread of the personal interest of a governor 
or first lady." Even among federal agencies 
responsible for literacy, the issue is "well 
down on their lis' of priorities, usually sub- 
merged under some other mission." 

! For all of the reasons given, and to serve the 
| bottom-line interests of business as well as 
! the "imperatives of policymakers," Mr. 
j Chisman argues that 1 989 needs to be a 
I break-through year for adult basic skills in the 
j United States, and that it can be "iftheprcsi- 
: dent and Congress will move to the head of 
i the parade and make it so." To meet the na- 
I tional need and the demographic deadlines, 
j "the United States must create a coherent and 
i effective system of basic skills education 
from a host of scattered and, for the most 
part, embryonic ef forts." To accomplish 
this, it must do six things: 

i 

! ( l ) Establish clear national literacy goals and 
| mechanisms to track progress toward those 
I uoals. 



j (2) Create stronger intellectual, political, and 
institutional focal points for the basic skills 
I effort that will strengthen its knowledge base 
[ and substantive underpinnings, and foster 



more effective and better-coordinated sys- 
tems of service delivery and policy. 

(3) Focus squarely on the problems of adults 
(school reform, though vitally needed, will 
not solve the problem of adult basic skills!), 
and, in particular, on workforce literacy. 

(4) Demand systems that produce large gains 
in basic skills and hold programs accountable 
for achieving those gains. 

(5) Make the necessary investments in tech- 
nology, training, and administration to bring 
all of this about. 

(6) Build on the strengths of the field now in 
place, including the existing knowledge 
base. 

For these things to happen, "the federal gov- 
ernment's role. . . must be to jump start a more 
substantial national effort than has existed to 
date. It must help create the conditions within 
which slates, localities, businesses, orga- 
nized labor, volunteer groups, community- 
based organizations, and individuals can 
solve the basic skills problem well before the 
year 20I0." 

In sum, the federal government "must ener- 
gize the system and catalyze new efforts... 
establish the source of information and ex- 
pertise badly needed by everyone working in 
the field. . .coordinate and target existing ef- 
forts toward high-priority needs, and encour- 
age large-scale, robust experimentation that 
will lead to new structures within which an 
ef fort commensurate to national needs can 
grow. Some of this can be accomplished by 
restructuring existing federal programs. 
Some of it will require new initiatives. None 
of it is very difficult or expensive. But it re- 
quires action now," 



A. PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 

A. 1. In the early months of his term in office, the 
president should clearly establish the enhancement of 
adult basic skills as a major national priority and 
workforce literacy as a major priority o f his adminis- 
tration. He should devote at least one major speech to 
this purpose and challenge governors, mayors, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, and others to develop large- 
scale initiatives of their own, affirming Washington's 
readiness to work in partnership with them. 

A, 2. The president should establish a hizh-level task 
force on adult basic skills , with a six month deadline 
to: (a) further evaluate present federal activities and 
the overall national effort, (b) develop a statement of 
national goals and set objectives for the federal gov- 
ernment that will contribute to meeting them, (c) 
propose a process for coordinating federal activities, 
and (d) suggest new federal initiatives. The task force 
should be chaired by the first lady, the vice president, 
or some other distinguished American. Members 
should include the secretaries of Labor Education, 
Health & Human Services, and Commerce, the di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Management, repre- 
sentatives of state and local government, business 
and labor leaders, and the literacy field itself. 

A. 3. To promote executive branch coordination... 
and facilitate rapid federal action, the task force 
should recommend , and the president should appoint 
by executive order, a Cabinet Council on Adult Liter- 
acy . Membership should be the same as recom- 
mended for the task force in A. 2. The Council should 
meet at least quarterly to set national goals and track 
progress toward them, monitor the overall national 
effort, coordinate and oversee programs within the 
executive branch, and develop new program initia- 
tives. A primary responsibility of the Council should 
be to devise, coordinate, and implement new govern- 
ment-wide initiatives in workforce literacy. 

B. LEGISLATIVE INITIATIVES 

The near-term federal legislative program should take 



the form of a comprehensive new bill , the Adult Basic 
Skills Act of 1989. Twenty-six specific provisions are 
proposed for the Act and, if fully enacted, they would 
result in the redirection of several billions of dollars in 
existing federal, state, and local spending for adult 
basic skills, and new annual spending by the federal 
government of about $550 million annually. 

(cont'd, on p. 6) 
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! JUMP START 

(cont'd, from p. 5) 

Two provisions would provide the stronger intellec- 
tual and information base needed to effectively ad- 
vance the national literacy effort: 

■ B. 1. As its hi g hest le g islative priorit y, a National Cen- 
| ter for Adult Literacy should be established with 
j broad responsibility for the nation's research, devel- 
! opment. training, and policy agenda, as well as infor- 
mation dissemination. The Center should be a 
j not-for-profit quasi-governmental corporation under 
the supervision of a board including the secretaries of 
Labor. Commerce. Education. Health & Human 
Services and the director of the Office of Personnel 
Management, as well as representatives of state and 
local government, business, labor, the research com- 
munity, and the literacy field. The chairman and all 
non-federal board members should be appointed by 
the president, with the advice and consent of Con- 
gress. A first priority of the Center should be to 
develop and assist in the adoption of nationally-rec- 
ognized performance standards by which to measure 
learners* progress and evaluate program effective- 
ness. Many of the Center's functions should be per- 
formed by a specially-recruited staff of experts, but 
the Center should also be authorized to make grants 
or contract for services, to sponsor demonstration 
projects, and to enter into contracts to provide 
• specialized services and to charge fees. ($30 million 
per year) 

| B.2. The Departments of Labor, Education , and 
; Health & Human Services should be required to set 

aside no less than $7 million each from their existing 
; research bud g ets for research , technical assistance . 

and policy analysis to improve the adult basic skills 

pro grams the y fund . 

Four provisions address the need for developing a 
■ larger cadre of professionally-trained basic skills 
teachers and program managers, as well as the need 
for a substantially larger investment in developing 
the role of technology for instructional purposes. A 
primary goal of the provisions is to overcome bar- 
riers to state and local action through a program of 
federal incentives. 

B.3. Restrictions should be removed on what portion 
o f state g rants ma y be spent for improvin g the qualit y 
and cost-effectiveness of instruction by teacher train - 
ing or the purchase of technolo gy s ystems orserviccs - 
in the Adult Education Act. the Job Training Part- 
nership Act. the Vocational Education Act. the 
Family Support Act. and other federal legislation 
that provides substantial support for basic skills 
instruction. 

B.4. To stimulate advances in these vital areas, the 
federal g overnment should match state and local in- 
vestments in teacher trainin g and technolo g y on a 
one-to-one basis. Initially, it should set the amount of 
its match at some percentage of the appropriations 
for each program and then increase that percentage 
in subsequent years. A reasonable percentage to be- 
gin with would be one percent of existing program 
funds for training and one percent for technology, es- 
calating to three percent for each purpose over a per- 
iod of years. ($88 million initially) 

' B.5. To encoura g e cost-effectiveness and maximum 
e o f resources and to promote cooperation amon g 
isic skills prog rams , all relevant federal le g islation 
id re g ulations should be amended to provide that 
equi pment and facilities of an y adult basic skills pro- 



g ram receivin g federal funds should be available f ree 
or at cost to any other prog ram receivin g federal 
funds, and it should be available at cost to cor porate 
efforts . community-based or g anizations , volunteer 
groups, or others not receivin g federal funds . 

B.6. A $10 million literacy leader trainin g fund should 
be established on an experimental basis . Its purpose 
would be to increase the number of highly-qualified 
full-time professionals in the adult basic skills field, 
especially individuals with educational, managerial, 
and organizational ability who can provide leader- 
ship in establishing and managing basic skills pro- 
grams, in training instructors, and in developing and 
implementing public policy. 

Noting that **thc federal government should look to 
the states as the primary public institutions for coor- 
dinating and upgrading the delivery of adult basic 
skills services," three provisions of the proposed new 
Act would strengthen their ability to do this. 

B.7. The A dult Education A ct and the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act should be amended to provide an 8 per- 
cent set-aside that state g overnors may use f or 
innovative prog rams and the improvement of basic 
skills service deliver y s ystems -similar to the set-aside 
of the Job Training Partnership Act. 

B.8. To receive either the new 8 percent set-aside or 
the JTPA set-aside , g overnors should be required to 
establish statewide mechanisms ( o f their choosin g) to 
coordinate the deliver y o f basic skills instruction 
within their states and with other states . Each coordi- 
nating body should be required to submit to the gover- 
nor a statewide plan with measurable goals for en- 
hancing the level of basic skills within the state. The 
plan should cover at least all federally-supported ard 
state-supported programs, and the state coordinat- 
ing body should report annually on progress made to- 
ward the goals it establishes. Each state plan should 
be submitted to the federal Cabinet Council on Liter- 
acy, which should set formal requirements as a condi- 
tion of funding. 

B.9. The federal g overnment should make matching 
seed g rants to the states for the development of state 
resource centers for basic skills education . These cen- 
ters would have a variety of coordinating, informa- 
tional, and upgrading missions, among them to pro- 
vide leadership in developing teacher training 
programs and systems, and promoting and helping 
to implement good teaching practices. ($26 million) 

The remaining 17 recommendations all aim to enable 
the federal government to "set its own house in or- 
der." Mr. Chisman is convinced that "to exert effec- 
tive national leadership, the federal government will 
need to implement changes in virtually all of its pro- 
grams that presently provide support for the field." 
He notes, however, that "those changes will simply 
accelerate trends that are already under way in the 
evolution of federal programs." 



The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

B.10. A new title authorizin g basic skills trainin g for 
the em plo yed should be added to JTPA . which is 
found to be a "fundamentally sound program." It 
would be devoted to large-scale workforce literacy 
demonstration projects, and focus specifically on 
persons already working, an area of major neglect at 
the current time. Funding preference would be given 
to statewide or industry-wide systems, with demon- 
strations to involve both large and small businesses, a 
full range of educational provider organizations, and 
a variety of instructional approaches. ($100 million) 



B. 11. The Department of Labor should issue new stan- 1 

dards for JTPAs adult Title 1 1- A and III prog rams , \ 

to allow states the option of s pendin g more funds f or j 

basic skills training and to extend the training period J 

for basic skills participants . The new standards j 

should accept basic skills "need." unemployment sta- i 

tus. and economic hardship as criteria for eligibility i 
in the programs, at the discretion of the states. 



The Carl D. Perkins 

Vocational Education Act 

In reauthorizing the Act in 1989. Congress should re- j 
orient it toward current workforce needs in a number i 
of ways to ensure that students gain basic skills re- 
quired by the workforce. ; 

B. 12. Establish basic skills competency as one pri- \ 
mary g oal of the Perkins Act. \ 

B. 13. Re q uire states to develop measures of basic ; 
skills competency req uired by employers in their states \ 
today and in the years to come. i 

B. 14. Re q uire basic skills competency , or programs • 
that will produce it , for participation in any j ob-sp e- 
cific vocational education program receiving federal ; 
funds , and give states more discretionary control over 
the use of such federal funds. ; 

B. 15. Fully fund the Adult Training and Retraining \ 
portion of the Perkins Act , either with new appropria- 
tion or from funds appropriated for other purposes, j 
($50 million) 



The Adult Education Act (ABE) 



Mr. Chisman writes that "although (ABE] is. para- 
doxically, one of the smallest federal basic skills pro- : 
grams, (itj is one of the most important, because 
anyone with basic skills problems is eligible to partici- 
pate in it. It serves both people in need of assistance 
with the general range of basic skills and English as a i 
Second Language (ESL) students. It also provides < 
support for high school equivalency courses. The | 
program has been needlessly underfunded over the : 
years and relegated to a position of low visibility 
within the Office of Vocational Education of the De- i 
partment of Education. In addition, the demand for ! 
ESL instruction in certain parts of the country has i 
been so great in recent years that only about half of j 
ABE's current resources are available for general j 
basic skills training." j 

To upgrade ABE and build on the successes of its ESL 1 
component without jeopardizing its general skills j 
mission, six steps are recommended: 

B . 16 7 \he position of Assistant Secretary of Education j 

for Adult Literacy should be established. This posi- i 

tion should carry line responsibility for the ABE pro- ! 

gram and staff responsibility for coordinating all De- j 

partment of Education basic skills activities. This j 

action would put the responsibility for basic skills in i 

Education at the same level that already exists in La- i 
bor and Health & Human Services. 

B. 17. Fully fund the ABE state grant program at its \ 
authorized level of $200 million. 

B. 18. and B. 19. Because limited-English-speaking j 

persons are the fastest growing segment of the popu- ! 

lation and the workforce, create separate funding for j 

ABEs ESL programsmtdap pro priate $200 million | 

solely for this purpose. And , in 1991, when the current . 

provisions of the Immigration Reform and Control i 

Act expire , transfer the education provisions to ABE \ 
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and authorize and appropriate in 1992 an additional 
$300 million a year for ESL. 

B. 20. The provision in ABE that now prohibits states 
from spending more than 20 percent of their federal 
ABE funds for high school e q uivalency classes should 
be abolished or the limit raised sig ni ficantly so that 
the funds are more responsive to actual state and 
local need. 

B. 21. Give governors the discretion to designate some- 
one other than their chief state school officer to 
administer state ABE programs. In some cases, this 
will help them integrate ABE programs into overall 
statewide plans. 



The Family Support Act Of 1988 
(We lfare Reform) 

Under the JOBS program in this Act. states have 
great flexibility to devote funds to education, train- 
ing, job placement, and other services to welfare re- 
cipients to enable them to become self-sufficient 
through employment. Consistent with a greater 
national emphasis on workforce literacy: 

B. 22. Congress should re q uire that the states deter- 
mine the basic skills levels of all participants in the 
JOBS p rog ram and that the individualized plans re- 
q uired by the program should include basic skills 
instruction for anv participants whose skills are 
seriously deficient , both while they are receiving wel- 
fare benefits and during the one-year period of 
employment during which the Act makes other social 
services available. The goal is to ensure that the par- 
ticipants get services that will in fact increase their 
cmpioyabiltty. (Also see B. 23.) 

The Even Start Program 

Homes in which parents have reading and other basic 
skills problems tend to produce children with those 
problems. Even Start was set up on a •'quasi-experi- 
mental" basis last year to promote family literacy 
with programs that teach the basic skills to both par- 
ents and their children. The early results are encour- 
aging* but the program is currently funded at less 
than one-third of the authorized level. 

B. 23. Even Start is an important initiative in both 
basic skills instruction and expanding services to dis- 
a dvantaged children. Its appropriation should be 
increased to its au thorized level of $50 million . I n add i- 
tion, through the Cabinet Council or other mecha- 
nism, the Even Start approach should be tried out with 
welfare recipients under the Family Support Act. 



The Federal Workforce & 

O ther Services Vital To The Nation 

Mr. Chisman points out that the federal government 
has no "program of basic skills training for any of the 
one million federal civilian employees who may re- 
quire it." He also points out that vital public service 
industries that receive large amounts of federal fund- 
ing, such as health care, transportation, utilities, and 
public-safety services, also have significant basic 
skills problems that have not been squarely faced up 
to. Failure to address these needs jeopardizes the na- 
tional interest. 

B. 24. Congress should mandate a General Account- 
ing Office study o f the need for basic skills in vestment 
in the federal workforce , and it should mandate a 
study b y the Office of Technology Assessment of in- 
dustries receiving substantial federal resources or oth- 
erwise vital to the national interest. Congress should 
act on the recommendations. 

Volunteers In Service To America (VISTA) 

VISTA uses about one-third of its funding to supply 
volunteers to local literacy programs, making it an 
important support for the field. The program's au- 
thorization expires in 1989. 

B.25. The VISTA program should be reauthorized in 
1989. It should also receive an additional $3 million 
ap propriation for joint ventures with national volun- 
teer organizations and communit y -based organiza- 
tions to experiment with innovative uses of volunteers 
in literacy programs. 



Program Enhancement 



B.26. To substantially upgrade the quality of the 
American workforce, all federal programs providing 
basic skills training ( including but not limited to those 
mentioned above) should be required to (a) develop 
p lans for program enhancement and (b) regularly 
re port the extent of progr ess toward these goals. The 
purpose of the first requirement is to enable the na- 
tion's basic skills training system, within 10 years, to 
move at least half the participants in federal pro- 
grams to at least the minimal level of basic skills 
needed to perform effectively the tasks required by a 
high productivity economy and to function effec- 
tively in an increasingly complex society. 



The concluding remarks to the SI PA report 
are both poignant and prophetic. "As with all 



public issues," cautions Mr. Chisman, "the 
danger is that the opportunity to achieve ma- j 
jor advances in adult literacy wi II pass us by/ ' 1 
If the present opportunity is not seized and a i 
powerful national response is not pressed i 
vigorously, the loss to the nation and to all ! 
Americans as individuals will be tragic and I 
irretrievable. Fortunately, the timing and the j 
climate are right for a bold federal response to 
the national literacy need, and Congress and 
the administration seemed poised to act. 

"A combination of humanitarian concerns, 
regard for civic values, and a growing appre- 
ciation of the nation s bottom- line interest in 
a more highly skilled workforce have created 
a coalition of concern that cuts across politi- 
cal parties, ideologies, regions, and all walks 
of life. With widespread political support, 
powerful values at stake, and a near-consen- 
sus on both ends and means, adult literacy 
presents the nation with a rare opportunity to 
move ahead rapidly toward national achieve- 
ments in which we all can take enormous 
pride. Nineteen eighty-nine is the year in 
which this can begin to happen." 

Mr. Chisman knows that to come to grips 
with the national adult basic skills problem 
will be an undertaking of major proportion, 
but as noted at the outset of this article, he 
sees it all as "do-able." provided that the 
adult education system is reformulated along 
the lines suggested by the above recommen- 
dations, and provided that the responsibility 
for that reformulation "is placed squarely in 
the hands of some agency or group and if the 
goal is stated by Congress and the Adminis- 
tration in unequivocal terms." 



(For more information or a copy of JUMP START: \ 

The Federal Role In Adult Literacy, write to i 

Southport Institute for Policy Analysis, 440 First : 

Street, NW, Suite 415, Washington, D.C. 20001, or i 

phone 202-783-7058.) » 
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; TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




Workforce Literacy 

GO Sha ping Tomorrow's Workforce . A Leadershi p 
i Ag enda For The '90s is the latest in a series of publi- 
: cations from the National Alliance of Business, tt 
examines employment policies and problems of the 
coming decade and considers ways to upgrade work- 
: ers' skills. It discusses how to organize training and 
employment services for greatest effectiveness, how- 
to make the "delivery system" for workplace educa- 
l tion more coherent, and what role government and 
the private sector should play. The report is available 
I at no cost from the National Alliance of Business. 

■ 1201 New York Avenue. NW, Washington. DC 20005, 
i (202)289-2910. 

Meeting the Economic Challenge of the 1990's: 
Workforce Literacy in the South is the result of an ex- 
• tensive four-month study for the Sunbelt Institute by 
: Richard Mendel of MDC, Inc. The report documents 
j the widespread adult illiteracy problem in the South. 
' especially as it bears on the region "s economy. It con- 
\ eludes that existing public and private efforts to 
address the problem do not come close to meeting the 
overall need, in terms of either quantity or quality of 
instruction. And it finds that "unless Congress 
. resnapes the federal role in literacy and sets more spe- 
cific goals for its literacy programs." a system of ser- 
\ ices that is accountable, responsive, and 
comprehensive will not evolve. Several recommenda- 
tions for federal action are given, in part through revi- 
; sions in the Adult Basic Education Act. For a copy of 

■ the report or more information contact Sunbeit lnsti- 
tute. Suite 255. 600 Marvland Avenue, SW. Washing- 
ton. DC 20024. (202) 554-0201. or MDC, Inc.. 1717 
Legion Road, PO Box 2226, Chapel Hill. NC 27514, 

i (919)968-4521. 

Training-The Competitive Edg e by Jerome 
Rosow and Robert Zagar of the Work in America 
Institute is a new book in the Jossey-Bass Manage- 
ment Series. The authors spent three years investi- 
gating corporate training and development programs 
nationally, looking for effective and innovative 
models in general and for successful programs for 
"mid-literate" workers in particular. Observing that 
the success rate of current corporate training pro- 
grams isn't great, the book offers a number of case 
studies, as well as strategies and detailed guidelines 
on how to develop and redirect corporate training 
programs to meet the changing requirements of jobs 
and the new technologies. The book is filled w ith use- 
ful information and contains a chapter on designing 
! programs for "functionally illiterate" adults, who 
"often surpass more literate people in mastering 
technical skills" and whose primary problem is a lack 
of skill in processing knowledge and information 



rather than an inadequate reading-skill level per se. 
The traditional collegiate approach to technical 
training for mid-literate adults is found by the au- 
thors to be unsuitable "because it demands the pos- 
session of the very skills (these people) are lacking." 
The book is available for $24.95 from Jossey-Bass 
Publishers. 350 Sansome Street. San Francisco. 
CA 94104. (414) 433-1740. A companion volume. 
Successful Trainin g Strateg ies: Twentv-Six Inno- 
vative Corporate Models , is also available from 
Jossey-Bass for $32.95. 

[3] Women in Povert y, Training for Independence , 
a new publication from the National Alliance of Busi- 
ness, reviews successful welfare-to-work programs 
for women in poverty and on unemployment. It pro- 
vides an in-depth look at model approaches in Mas- 
sachusetts. New York, California, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. Some 15 local case studies are also pre- 
sented, along with a directory of state welfare em- 
ployment contacts and a selected bibliography. A 
copv can be obtained for S7.95 from NAB Clearing- 
house. 1015 ISthStreet. NW. Washington. DC 20005. 
(202) 289-2910 (specify publication #R003244). 

"Technical Training in A merica: How Much and 
Who Gets It?", is a new study by the American Soci- 
ety for Training and Development. Authors 
Anthony Carnevale and Eric Schultz show that there 
is a large and widening gap between the education 
training that technical workers get and the skill levels 
required by the new technologies of business. One 
conclusion is that there is underinvestment in train- 
ing for the nation's 11.8 million blue-collar technical 
employees, who constitute nearly 60 percent of the 
technical workforce. The study was published in 
ASTD's November 1988 Training and Development 
Journal and is available in reprint form from ASTD, 
1630 Duke Street. Box 1443. Alexandria, VA 22313, 
(703)683-8123. 

[H Workplace Basics: The Skills Em plo yers Want 
is a new publication of the U.S. Department of Labor 
and the American Society for Training and Develop- 
ment. Written by Anthony Carnevale. Leila Gainer, 
and Ann Meltzer, the study identifies the basic work- 
place skills needed by employers and provides de- 
tailed guidelines on how to design and implement 
workforce programs that will effectively teach the 
skills needed. Currently available as a 33-page sum- 
mary, the study will shortly be published as a full- 
length book of the same title, to be accompanied by a 
step-by-step manual. Copies of the summary book- 
let are available at no cost to ASTD members, and 
for $2 a copy to p.on-members. from ASTD, 1630 
Duke Street.' PO Box 1443, Alexandria. VA 22313. 
(703)683-8123. 



General Policy & Research 

HI Groups providing or designing literacy services 
for the homeless will find Homelessness. Health and 
Human Needs indispensable to their understanding 
of the scope and complexity of the problems faced by 
homeless people. This major work by the National 
Academy of Science's Institute of . ledicine (Fall 
1988) is a comprehensive analysis of the demograph- 
ics and dynamics of homelessness. The health prob- 
lems of homeless persons are described in detail along 
w ith major barriers to obtaining needed health care. 
Numerous recommendations are given, not just for 
improving health care, but for addressing related 
housing and training needs. The book can be ordered 
for $19,95 (paperback) and S29.95 (hardcover) from 



the National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue. NW. Washington. DC 20418. (202) 334-3318. 

DO The September 9. 1988 issue of Science, the 
journal of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, contained an excellent article by 
George Miller, titled "The Challenge of Universal 
Literacy." The article examines the phenomenon of 
"semiliteracy" in America, summarizes what is 
known about difficulties of decoding and compre- 
hension, reaffirms that the most effective programs 
to teach reading and comprehension skills are those 
built on prior knowledge possessed by the learners, 
and argues that "by using task-specific training 
methods, it is possible to employ the unemployable in 
technical jobs that require limited literacy skills.** 
This and other back issues of Science Magazine are 
available for $5 from the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1333 H Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20005. 

00 Adult Literacy Education: A Review of the Re- 
search and Priorities for Future Inquiry , by Gordon 
Darkenwald of Rutgers University for New York 
City's Literacy Assistance Center ( 1986), reviews and 
interprets the research literature on adult literacy 
and proposes a future research agenda for the field 
based on the findings. This is one of three studies 
commissioned by LAC to inform the expansion and 
improvement of literacy services. Copies are availa- 
ble in limited supply and at no cost from LAC, IS 
Dutch Street, New York, NY 10038. (212)267-5309. 

[io| Perspectives on Literacy , edited by Eugene 
Kintgen, Barry Kroll, and Mike Rose and published 
by the Southern Illinois University Press, is a collec- 
tion of 28 essays which provide differing views on the 
psychological and economic consequences of literacy, 
the historical development of literacy, the teaching of 
literacy, and the functions and uses of literacy in the 
workplace and elsewhere. This 475-page book is 
available for $17.95 (paperback) and $29.95 (hard- 
cover) plus $2 postage and applicable sales tax from 
Southern Illinois University Press, PO Box 3697, 
Carbondale. 1L 62902, (618) 453-2281. 

The April 1988 issue of the Journal of Reading is 
devoted exclusively to adult literacy. It contains 10 
articles on various aspects of adult basic education, 
including the use of computers, diagnosing and eval- 
uating adult learners, applying military experience 
to civilian job-training programs, and judging effec- 
tiveness in adult literacy programs. For a copy of the 
publication contact the International Reading Asso- 
ciation. 800 Barksdale Road, PO Box 8139, Newark, 
DE 19714. 



Curriculum & Program Development 

fl2l Journevworkers is a new tutor training video 
program from ACCESS Network (Canada). It in- 
cludes 5 videotapes (in VHS, Beta, or s k" format), a 
Tutor's Handbook, and a Workshop Leader's Guide. 
The tapes contain direct testimonials from adult 
learners as well as teaching strategies and exercises 
for tutors. The complete package is $250 and can be 
ordered from ACCESS Network. Alberta Educa- 
tional Communications Corporation. Media Re- 
source Center, 295 Midway Park. SE, Calgary. 
Alberta T2X 2A8, Canada, (403) 256-1100. 

ED Adult Literac y and Technology: Training 
Guides for Adult Literacy Providers is a new resource 
designed to show literacy teachers, tutors, adminis- 
trators, and counselors how technology can be used 
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! effectively for adult basic skills instruction. Devel- 
\ oped by Penn State s Institute for the Study of Adult 

Literacy and thcCenter for Learning Technologies at 

the University of the State of New York in Albany, the 
. program includes a series of four videos, each with its 

own related print component. The program can be 
' purchased from PCC Inc.. 2682 Bishop Drive. Suite 

107. San Ramon. CA 94583. (415) 830-4200. 

fi4] \ Want To Read , developed under the direction 
of Dr. Ana be! Newman of Indiana University, is a 
self-motivating two-hour video program that teaches 
adults to read in the privacy of their own homes or as 
. a supplement to other instruction. It teaches the 
alphabet, consonant and vowel sounds, sight mem- 
ory of more than 600 words, homonyms, and basic 
reading. The tape is available for $59. 95 from Family 
Express Video. 37630 Interchange Drive, Far- 
mington Hills. MI 48331. (313)471-7001. 

E§] Two new series sponsored by the Adult Literacy 
and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU) in London are de- 
signed for adult beginning readers. Newmat . a spe- 
cial development effort for the Nottinghamshire 
County Council, consists of 12 booklets about famous 
rock stars such as David Bowie. John Lennon. Bob 
Marley, and Tina Turn »r. Written in simple English 
with not-al ways-flatter, ng details about the lives of 
the celebrities, the books are likely to appeal to a low- 
reading-level young adult audience. Project Book - 
place consists of works of fiction written by adult 
basic education students as part of their learning pro- 
j grams. Raw and contemporary, the stories are based 
on the real feelings and experiences of the students. 
For information about the Newmat books contact 
ALBSU, Kingsbourne House. 229/231 High 
Holborn, London WC1 V 7 DA, England. For details 
on the fiction series contact The Bookplace, 13 Peck- 
ham High Street. London. SE 15 5EB. 

[io] Voices of Freedom , by BCEL professional advi- 
sor William Bliss, is an excellent new ESL textbook 
series designed to teach English to those applying for 
legalization or naturalization and whose reading and 
writing levels prevent them from using standard citi- 
zen texts. One book covers U.S. Government and 
Citizenship, the other U.S. History and Citizenship. 
The set can be used to prepare students for the INS 
interview, or to provide the required course of study 
for legalization applicants who will earn a certificate 
of mastery instead of taking standard exams. The 
books arc scheduled for release this Spring. For more 
information contact Tina Carver, Prentice Hall Re- 
gents, ESL/EFL. Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07832, (201) 
592-3267 

[HI Basic Academic Skills For Em ploy ment 
(BASE) is a promising new computer-assisted, com- 
plete-curriculum program designed to teach reading, 
writing, language, and math skills in specific job con- 
texts to adults with mid-range skills proficiency. It 
relates instruction to some 12.000 specific job titles, 
tracks progress and tests competency acquired in the 
skills needed for those jobs, designs individualized 
programs of instruction depending on student- 
selected job goals, and provides for easy management 
and evaluation of the overall program. It is designed 
for direct use bv individual learners, has an open- 
entry, open-exit format, and requires some profes- 
sional supervision. The basic remediation program 
consists of 22 diskettes. For further information on 
the program and on hardware specifications contact 
Educational Technologies. Inc., 1007 Whitehead 
Road Ext. Trenton. NJ 08638. (609) 882-2668. ■ 



MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS 




BCEL is pleased to announce the availability 
of its new topical bulletin. MAKE IT YOUR 
BUSINESS; A Corporate Fundraising 
Guide For Literacy Programs. This guide is 
the third in a series of topical bulletins put out 
by BCEL and is designed primarily for local 
literacy groups that wish to develop or con- 
sider a corporate fund development program. 
It should also be generally useful to state and 
national literacy organizations. Part I of the 
guide discusses the roleof corporate giving in 
the national philanthropic context as well as 
patterns and forms of corporate giving. Part 
U provides detailed practical guidelines on 
how to build a good corporate fundraising 
program. There are also various appendix 
items of an informational nature. [See page 12 
of this newsletter for instructions on ordering. ] 

Presented below are points of general interest 
taken primarily from Part 1 of the guide: 

• In 1986, corporations donated some S4.5 
billion to charitable causes. However, total 
private giving that year was $87 billion, with 
89 percent coming from individual dona- 
tions. 6 percent from general foundations, 
and only 5 percent from corporations and 
corporate foundations. Public funding for 
nonprofit activities in 1986 was another 
S81.5 billion from federal, state, and local 
sources, for an overall total of $168.5 billion. 
Corporate giving makes up only 2,6 per- 
cent of this overall amount. 

• Experts who follow corporate giving be- 
havior indicate that contributions from the 
business community remained flat in 1987, 
failing to increase for the first time in nearly 
two decades. They are not expected to rise 
appreciably in the foreseeable future. 

• Massive cutbacks in social spending at the 
federal level have produced a dramatic in- 
crease in applications for corporate support 
from nonprofit groups of all kinds. One way 
that companies have been responding is to ro- 



tate grantees more than they used to. Rather 
than to give renewal support to an organiza- 
tion year after year, they are tending to move 
them off the roster after two or three years 
and extend support to other needy groups. 
Many now prefer to fund either special pro- 
jects or activities that will generate wide pub- 
licity or public notice as a way to provide 
evidence of a return on their investments. 

• Educational (and literacy) groups have a 
relative advantage in the competition, for cor- 
porate grant funds, in recent years, corporate 
giving has tended to favor grants for educa- 
tional purposes and there are no signs of a 
shift in this preference. In 1986, nearly 43 
percent of all corporate donations went to 
educational causes. 

• A corporation's basic role is not grant-giv- 
ing and social development, but running a 
business for profit. Companies are not re- 
quired by law to give to social causes, and, in 
fact, management must be able to justify to 
stockholders any distribution of hard-earned 
profits to charitable causes. For this reason, 
most businesses view their giving as an "in- 
vestment** in the community and concentrate 
it in the geographical areas where their head- 
quarters, plants, or subsidiaries are located. 
[Note: In BCEL's conversations with corpo- 
rate giving officers the most commonly 
heard complaint, even among companies 
with a special interest in literacy, is that their 
geographical groundrules are not observed.] 

• When corporations first began to make 
grants seriously in the early 1950s, the func- 
tion was usually located in the chief execu- 
tive's or president's office. It still is today in 
small companies or those entering the giving 
arena for the first time. But, in larger compa- 
nies, as the number of grant applications has 
grown, the trend has been for the function to 
move to a professional staff person within the 
Public Affairs or Community Affairs De- 
partment, or to an inter. 1 "pass-through" 
foundation established by the corporation. 

• Compared to other sources of funding, 
most corporate grants are small: usually a few 
hundred dollars in the case of small busi- 
nesses and corporations and in the S 1,000- 
$5,000 range for the vast majority of larger \ 

corporations. j 

i 

• Direct gi ants are the major form of corpo- j 
rate giving. But two less well-known and po- 
tentially important forms of direct corporate 
giving for literacy programs are Matching 
Gift Programs, which match the monetary 
donations of employees to eligible nonprofit 

(cont'd, on p. 10) 
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MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS 

(cont'd, from p. 9) 

groups, and Volunteer Service Gifts, which 
are given in recognition of employees* volun- 
teer efforts. More than I000 companies pro- 
vide matching gifts, usually on a l:l basis. 
Volunteer support donations usually range 
from S500 to S 1000, and are designated for a 
specific project or purchase. In the latter, em- 
ployees must have donated a significant 
amount of time to the nonprofit organization 
over some specified period of time. These 
programs share certain features: Employees, 
not the potential grantee organization, must 
apply for them. Retirees, as well as active 
employees, are often eligible. Gifts are usu- 
ally given each year on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

• It is becoming standard practice for corpo- 
rations to require their grant applicants to 
have a federal nonprofit tax-exempt "public 
charity" status under section 50 1 (c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (in addition to any 
state or local tax-exempt status they may 
have ), Not only is the public charity designa- 
tion usual for most educational, religious, 
and charitable organizations, but it is the 
most advantageous status in appealing to cor- 
porate donors because it allows them to 
receive the largest possible income tax de- 
duction. Thus, literacy program applicants 
must cither have or get their own public char- 
ity status or locate an organization that has 
it and would be willing to serve as their 
fiscal agent . 

• A significant amount of corporate giving 
occurs indirectly, through the United Way, 
and in the form of both grants and in-kind do- 
nations. United Way campaigns (some 2300 
United Way chapters are current ly operating 
in communities across the country ) have long 
been a traditional way for corporations to 
channel their community giving in the areas 
of health and human services. For the first 
time in its history. United Way of America re- 
cently added a single-focus issue to its agenda 
by adopting a national literacy initiative, and 
over the next few years. local chapters will be 
making a special effort to support literacy 
groups with grants and technical assistance 
help. In response to the new UWA initiative, 
a number of companies are expected lo ear- 
mark a portion of their future United Way 
contributions specifically for literacy grants. 
Programs must have a 501 (c)(3) status to ap- 
ply for membership, and grant recipients are 
often prohibited from approaching corpora- 
tions on their own for additional support . ■ 
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McGraw Prize Avariees, 1911: Claibomt Pell, Helen Crouch 
and Terret Bell . shown here with Joseph Dionne & Harold 
McGraw. Jr. ol McGraw-Hill. 

McGraw-Hill, Inc. is operating in several 
ways to help advance adult literacy. For ex- 
ample, it sponsors a major employee volun- 
teer literacy program in cooperation with 
Literacy Volunteers of New York City, pro- 
viding both grant support and space for 
classes and tutor training. Business Week, its 
centerpiece publication, carried public ser- 
vice ads for the Ad Council's national adult 
literacy campaign valued at some $300,000. 
That same magazine, in its September 19. 
1988 issue, carried an excellent, in-depth 
feature report on the decline of America's 
workforce and the massive skills upgrading 
needed ( see Available From BCEL, page 1 2 ). 
McGraw-Hill also provides annual grant sup- 
port to BCEL. By the end of 1988 it had given 
a total of S 166,000. making it BCEL's largest 
single backer. 

A recent action further underscores the com- 
pany's belief in the importance of adult liter- 
acy. On December 6, its new McGraw Prize 
in Education program was launched in cele- 
bration of McGraw-Hill's 100th anniversary 
and in honor of Harold W. McGraw, Jr., 
Chairman Emeritus. Each year, up to three 
$25,000 awards will go to individuals "who 
have made significant contributions to the 
advancement of knowledge through educa- 
tion/* In ceremonies at McGraw-Hill head- 
quarters in New York, Harold McGraw and 
Chairman & CEO Joseph Dionne presented 
the first three awards to former Secretary of 
Education Terrel Bell, Senator Claiborne 
Pell, and Helen Crouch of Literacy Volun- 
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teers of America. In addition to a check, each 
received an engraved Hoya Crystal Book 
signed by artist Toshio Sugasawa. Ms. 
Crouch was recognized for her twenty years 
of service with LVA, where she began as a 
volunteer tutor and now serves as President, 
and for her national leadership role as head of 
the Coalition for Literacy, a national consor- 
tium of 16 organizations dedicated to fighting 
adult illiteracy. 

A Round For The Exxon Corporation 

The Exxon Corporation recently granted a 
total of $225,000 for six adult literacy pro- 
jects of national scope. Wider Opportunities 
for Women received $50,000 to help dissem- 
inate and replicate its model literacy program 
for single low- income mothers among em- 
ployment and training organizations. Grants 
of $25, 000 each wentto CONTACT Literacy 
Center (to update and streamline its referral 
system data base), Laubach Literacy Action 
(to develop information for distribution 
through its national clearinghouse). Literacy 
Volunteers of America (for an evaluation of 
program effectiveness). Literacy Volunteers 
of New York City ( for its national publica- 
tions project), and the Southport Institute for 
Policy Analysis (in partial support of its 
study on the federal role in adult literacy). 



The "Work Works" Campaign 



The National Alliance of Business and the 
National Association of Broadcasters are 
sponsoring a new "Work Works" Campaign 
in collaboration with local private industry 
councils and job training programs, and such 
top rock bands as Run-DMC, Aerosmith. 
and Los Lobos. The goal of the campaign is 
to get messages out to young people, espe- 
cially hard-to-reach youth at the local level, 
about the importance of education and job 
training. Job training booths were set up at 
sonic 30 concert sites of Run-DMCs re- 
cently-completed national tour-with infor- 
mation on local job training programs made 
available along with free Run-DMC posters. 
Local businesses donated items for raffle to 
support the program and youth employment 
initiatives in general. Similar promotional 
events arc now being planned for Aerosmith 
and Los Lobos tours beginning this Spring. 
In addition. English and Spanish PSAs are 
being developed for local television airing. In 
announcing the program. National Alliance 
of Business president William Kolberg 
noted: "We have taken an uncommon ap- 
proach to solving a common problem which 
is that most youth who desperately need these 
education and training programs don't know 
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where to turn for help. [In this program), we 
have a unique opportunity to reach out to 
thousands of youth nationwide with a mes- 
sage that 'work works' and that jobs and job 
skill training are available and can make a dif- 
ference in their lives." 

Guy Gannett's Maine Initiative 

The Guy Gannett Publishing Company, 
which is unrelated to the Gannett Corpora- 
tion, recently launched a statewide literacy 
campaign in Maine. Known as the Pro-Liter- 
acy Project, the effort involves a public 
awareness campaign in cooperation with the 
t state's literacy initiative (using the chain's 
: own newspapers and television), assistance 
to local literacy providers in the form of ad- 
: vertising help and direct grants, and an active 



in-house recruiting effort for tutors and stu- 
dents for local literacy programs. Pro-Liter- 
acy will also work with businesses to help 
them develop on-site basic skills programs 
for their employees. For more information 
contact Jim Abbott. Director, Guy Gannett 
Pro-Literacv Project, 274 Western Avenue, 
Augusta. ME04430. (207)623-2811 or 800- 
537-5508. 

Upgrading Skills At Springs Industries 

Springs Industries, a textile manufacturing 
firm headquartered in Fort Mill . South Caro- 
lina, is the first corporation to respond to the 
Governor's call for action in early 1988. 
Springs is implementing a new program to 
improve the math and reading levels of its 
workers throughout the company and state. 



The program is coordinated by the state ABE 
program and goes well beyond the Gover- 
nor's minimum request by providing a full 
range of services, including high-school- 
equivalency preparation, one-on-one tutor- 
ing at lower skills levels, and job-specific 
technical training. The project began last 
year at one site, with 50 employees taking 
part, and has already expanded to seven plant 
branches involving 600 people. The ultimate 
goals is to have classes at all 12 job locations 
in the state. Employees participate voluntar- 
ily before or after work and must spend at 
least two days each week in the program. For 
further information contact Roy Lee, Man- 
ager, People Programs, Springs Industries, 
PO Drawer 10232. Rockhill, SC 29730, 
(803)324-6595. 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

FINANCI AL AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

The ARC0 Foundation recently made a $500 contribution to 
i the Delaware County (PA) Literacy Council under the company's 

volunteer incentive program which rewards time donated by re- 
I tirees or employees to nonprofit groups. 

| Atlantic Financial Bank has donated $1,000 to the Beckley 
I (WV) Literacy Program The funds will be used in part to provide 
tutors and learners with instructional materials on personal 
: money management 

; Boise Cascade, a paper mill ccrnpany in Vancouver. WA has 
donated $5,000 to Clark Community College s basic skills pro- 
gram It also is spearheading a drive to raise another $94 000 lor 
the program irom individuals ano businesses m the area In addi- 
tion, the company hopes to set up an on-site program lor its own 
employees m ihe coming year. 

The Charleston (SC) News and Courier has made a $5,000 
-natcmng grant to the Trident Literacy Association. The City ol 
North Charleston nas contributed $2,000 and is providing the 
Association wth free oliice scace. utilities, ano telephone 
se r vices 

The Field Corporation Fund recently awarded grants to four 
Chicago-area literacy programs me Literacy Council of Chi- 
cago. Prologue fnc . Protect ABLE, and the Pace Institute SAFER 
Foundation 

The Knight Foundation nas maae a two-year grant ci $80,000 
? o Phiiadeipnia s Center tor Literacy The Center will deveiop an 
anthology ol student writings ana a lutor handbook geared lo 
.earners mosi common eaucanonai ooais When completed, 
ihese Duplications wtii be maoe ava-iabie lo literacy programs 
around the country 

The Philadelphia Daily News ano WPVI-TV provideo ma- 
ior support tor More Outrageous Observations an entertain- 
no evening ol political deoate featuring local meoia 
.orresponoents The depute v«as preceded Dy presentation oi a 
literacy awaro to Pennsylvania F<rst Lady. Ellen Casey, ano Dy an 
auction of oohtical cartoons autographed bv the pres'dennal 
candidates The event raised funds and awareness for the city s 
Center for Literacy and receivea additional support irom ARCD 
Chemical Company, Bell of Pennsylvania. Fidelity 
Bank. Hunt Manufacturing. IBM. Mellon Bank, Sears, 
ano Sun Company. 

Southern Connecticut Gas Company is providing oike 
space to Literacy Volunteers ol Greater Bridgeport at ihe compa- 
ny s Bridgeport facility 



Speedway Copy Service provides otscounted printing ser- 
vices to the San Francisco Library s Protect Read. 

Sundstrand Aviation Operations of Grand Junction. CO has 
donateo the design and printing ol a Drochure for the Mesa 
County Library Adult Reading Program 

Time Inc. has received a President 's Volunteer Action Award for 
its Time to Read tutoring p.jgram. The Award is sponsored 
jointly by the White House Office of Private Sector Initiatives. 
ACTION, and VOLUNTEER, a national center promoting volun- 
teensm. Time Inc. has also begun publication ol "Sports Illus- 
trated for Kids." a version of the popular sports publication 
designed lor school children 8 years and older The monthly 
publication is being distributed to schools to reinforce children s 
reading skills through use ol enioyable. interesting materials. 
Teachers' guides are sent to participating schools The company 
is giving away half-year subscriptions to 250.000 children tn 
underfunded school systems nationwide 

The West Virginia Press Association has put together a 
"Read Today" program consisting ot a dozen reading lessons 
built around sports stories, automobile and grocery advertise- 
ments, and other features commonly lound m newspapers 
These lessons have been run m daily and weekly newspapers 
across the state with a total circulation ol 400.000 (two-thirds of 
all West Virginia households). 

The Wooster (OH) Daily Record sponsors the Buckeye Book 
Fair which raises lunds and awareness lor Ohio literacy efforts 
through the sale ol booksabout the state and or by Ohio authors 

PLANNING. RESEARCH. AND AWARENESS 

The American Society for Training and Development 

held a conference in Washington. DC in October in which it de- 
scribed its report. " Workplace Basics The Skills Employers 
Want ' Representatives from Mazda, United Auto Workers. 
Polaroid, and AEtna described their employee basic skills ef- 
forts, and Motorola's vice president for training and education 
sooke m a wrap-up panel focusing on key issues lacing 
workforce training policymakers [See Toois of the Trade on p 8 
to order the publication | 

The Bank Marketing Association has awarded a certificate 
ot merit to Rhode Island Hospital Trust for its literacy aware- 
ness campaign m that state 

Representatives ol Eastman Kodak Company, Motorola. 
Polaroid, and The Travelers Insurance Company de- 
scribed their companies' employee basic skills programs at a 
November workplace basic skills conference organized by Fair- 
field University s Management Training institute lor more than 
lilty human resource personnel in Connecticut companies. 
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The Greater Newark Chamber of Commerce co-spon- 
sored a workplace literacy coherence for that city's business 
leaders in November. The conference organizing committee in- 
cluded representatives from Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company and New Jersey Bell. 

In October. The National Association of Broadcasters 

hosted a meeting of human resource personnel, education pol- 
icymakers, business leaders, and others which focused on the 
role of broadcasters in covering the workplace literacy issue. 

In November. The National Catholic Association for 
Broadcasters and Communicators honored Jim Duffy. 
President ot Communications at Capital Cities/ABC and 

WQEO-TV President. Lloyd Kaiser. The broadcasters were pre- 
sented with the Association's 1988 Personal Achievement 
Gabriel Award for their leadership in the PLUS campaign. 

Parade Magazine editor. Walter Anderson, was keynote 
speaker m November at LVA's national conference in 
Albuquerque 

Restaurants & Institutions covered literacy in the food-ser- 
vice industry in a recent issue 

Scripps Howard's National Journalism Foundation last year 
presented its Charles E. Scripps Award 1^ Commitment to Liter- 
acy to PBS affiliate New Jersey Network for its 1987 coverage of 
the literacy issue. 

Sentinel Printing Company s president has been elected 
president of the Ohio Literacy Network. The Electronic Com- 
modity Corporation's president now serves as Network trea- 
surer. Representatives ot WOTN-Oayton, P/H Dayton, P/H 
Electronics Educational System, and Warfield Com- 
munications also serve on the Network board. 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Honeywell, Inc. has begun an outreach program urging all 
low-tevei-reading employees in its Phoenix plant to enroll m ba- 
sic skills programs offered in-house or in community agencies. 

The Metropolitan Baltimore Council of AFL-CIO Unions 

nas launched a worker basic skills program in collaboration with 
the Maryland State Department of Education. Funded by a 
$303,023 federal workplace literacy grant, the program will pro- 
vide instruction on union or company premises lor members ol 
ten unions Daycare, transportation, and counseling services will 
be made available as needed. 

Weirton Steel and Union Carbide are setting up basic skills 
and technical training programs lor some 3.000 of their workers 
m West Virginia with $270,000 from a federal Workplace Literacy 
Partnership Grant. The 15-month program will operate in collab- 
oration with West Virginia Northern Community College. ■ 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corpo- 
rate Fundraising Guide For Literacy Pro- 
grams is a new BCEL resource designed 
primarily for local literacy programs. The 
bulletin is discussed beginning on page 9 of 
this issue of the newsletter ($3.00). 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 

is a 46-page guide for employers wishing to 
address the basic skills problems of their own 
workforce. It gives step-by-step guidance on 
how to plan and implement an effective job- 
i related basic skills program and includes a 
listing of resource persons and background 
reading material ($5.00). 

• Developing an Employee Volunteer Liter- 
acy Program is a 12-page how-to guide for 
employers wishing to encourage their em- 

: ployees to volunteer as tutors and in other 
capacities to help literacy groups in their 

: communities ($2.00). 

t 

| • F unctional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
| leaflet for local literacy planners and pro- 
! viders to use in their fund development ef- 
» rbrts with business. (No cost for up to 25. on a 

one-time basis per organization, and 10c a 

copy thereafter. ) 

• Back issues of the BCEL Newsletters are 
available at no cost for up to 6 copies and at 
25c per copy thereafter. Articles may be re- 
produced without permission but must be 
reproduced in their entirety with attribution 
to BCEL. 



• BCEL s State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts, 1988*89 Edition, is an aid for both 
the literacy and business communities 
($5.00). 

• The September issue of Business Week 
contained an excellent special report titled 
"HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline of 
America's Workforce/* A modest supply of 
reprints is available from BCEL ($1.50 per 
copy). 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action consists of two 
BCEL monographs which assess the short- 
and long-term needs of the adult literacy field 
and give recommendations for public- and 
private-sectur action ($10.00 the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS is a 

BCEL monograph which assesses the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combat- 
ing adult illiteracy ($5.00). 

NO*: ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved your order must be re- 
quested in writing and be accompanied by a prepay- 
ment check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 
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For some time now, literacy planners and 
researchers have pointed to the promise of 
family literacy programs — efforts to im- 
prove the parenting and basic skills of adults 
in order to foster learning among their chil- 
dren. In response, two important pieces of 
federal legislation have recently been 
passed. Even Start and the welfare reform 
act, which will soon provide significant new 
funding to help the states develop family 
literacy programs. 

In addition, about a month ago, the new 
Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Liter- 
acy was launched, further underscoring the 
importance of this aspect of the national 
illiteracy problem, and in the process mak- 
ing it clear that our First Lady intends to 
remain active in literacy. 

People throughout the field are greatly 
heartened by these new initiatives. But, at 
the same time, many are voicing consider- 
able uncertainty about how best to proceed 
in designing programs and setting their 
goals. Thus, 1 urge your attention to this 
issue s feature article which highlights sev- 
eral model family literacy programs and 
also comments on some of the key issues 
and concerns in this area. 

Concurrently, with regard to literacy ac- 
tivity generally, and especially workplace 
literacy, the thoughtful recommendations of 
the Southport Institute's recent report 
JUMP START are having considerable im- 
pact on the Washington scene. Several liter- 
acy bills arc currently being introduced in 
the Congress. And also several business 
groups are scheduling meetings in Wash- 
ington over the next few months to convey to 
the Administration and the Congress the 
business community's strong interest and 
^ jiccrn for further action on this issue, 
t I\lv> siness clearly has a great deal at stake and 
hi 1 li m 'T™ jr continuing involvement and backing 
I are vitally necessary. ■ 



LITERACY 
BEGINS AT HOME 



From "Reading and Learning Tips For Parents." Courtesy of 
PLAN. Inc.. Washington. OX. 

The apple doesn't fall far from the tree, they say. 
That old bit of folk wisdom, dressed to go in the 
language of educators, cognitive scientists, and leg- 
islators, has become a force behind a growing move- 
ment in the field of adult literacy. It is driving new 
kinds of programs that approach illiteracy as a fam- 
ily affair and seek to break the chain that perpetu- 
ates it from generation to generation. 

The significance of the movement is that it advances 
(he traditional discourse about illiteracy. It shifts the 
focus from treating illiteracy as individual failure to 
the broader context of its root causes — and to strat- 
egies for preventing it where it begins: in the social 
and cultural environment of the home. 

Like Parent, Like Child 



Low-literate families tend to reproduce themselves. 
Children who grow up in homes where parents do 
not read, or read only marginally, lack the role 
model provided by a literate parent. They lack early 
exposure to reading by not having stories read to 
them by a parent. They do not sec books or print 
materials around the house. There is little use for 
these things in homes where the adults cannot read, ^^h^^^^h 
or where they mav be too poor to buy them even if ^^^^^^^M 
they can read. Some children do not even have CONTENTS 
homes: they make up a growing share of the home- 
less population in America. 

Non-reading parents cannot help their children with 
homework. When asked for help, they may brush 
the children aside because they are embarrassed or 
insecure about their own literacy skills. The children 
may interpret this to mean that school is thought to 
be unimportant. (For most parents this is far from 
the case: they arc ashamed of their own lack of 
schooling and do not want their children to suffer 
their own educational limitations.) These parents 
ire not the ones who show ud at PTA mce tines or bo 



to see the teacher when a child's report card is poor. 
They may be unable to read the report card or inter- 
pret what it means. And they may be too intimidated 
or disconnected from the school to go there in any 
case, it being the institution where they themselves 
failed or experienced humiliation. 

There are millions of such adults, millions of such 
hGmes, and millions of children growing up in them. 
And their numbers are growing — as arc the social 
and economic conditions that spawn them. 

Family poverty is on the rise. Nearly one-third of all 
young families are poor, more than double the 
number of two decades ago. One-fourth of all fami- 
lies are now headed by a single parent, mostly 
women (40 percent of whom have an 8th grade 
education or less). Some 15 million children, nearly 
24 percent of those under 18. live in these households 
(1986). More than one million teenagers become 
pregnant each year: for every hundred children born 
today, thirteen are bom to teenage girls. These 
adolescent mothers are less likely to complete 
high school than mothers who have children at a 
later age. To boot, the research from which such 
statistics come points to the educational level of the 
mother as the greatest predictor of a child s future 
academic success. 

Cognitive science research has much to tell us about 
the way human learning develops. It is primarily a 
cultural and social phenomenon, says researcher 
Tom Sticht of Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences — as opposed, that is, to the notion that 
there are biological or genetic factors that set limits 
on cognitive potential. Sticht is co-author (with Bar- 
bara McDonald) of a soon-to-be published report on 
the intergenerational transfer of cognitive ability. 
The report is based on a three-day conference which 
assembled national figures from the practice, re- 
search, and policy-making literacy communities: its 
purpose, to review past literacy interventions, and to 
consider the implications of present knowledge in 
the cognitive sciences for new approaches to the 
illiteracy problem. 

The report states that "the major source of cognitive 
ability is the social environment into which the child 
is born and reared. It is this environment that pro- 



vides the basic tools of thought, language, concepts, 
and the means and motivation for 'intellectual* ac- 
tivities." Or, put another way, "the individuals po- 
tential is no better than the networks of intelligences 
into which she or he can connect." (cont'd, on p. 4) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 




JUMP START Gets New Funding 

Since issuing JUMP START: The Federal 
Role in Adult Literacy. The Southport In- 
stitute for Policy Analysis has received 
S265.000 in additional funding for follow- 
up work. The funds have come from the 
Mott Foundation ($130,000). the Hewlett 
Foundation (5100,000). IBM ($20,000). 
Chicago Tribune Charities ($10,000). and 
Travelers Company ($5,000). 



Barbara Bush Foundation Launched 

On March 6. at a special White House 
luncheon attended by government officials, 
literacy leaders, and other invited guests, 
the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family 
Literacy was announced. "The creation of 
this foundation," noted Mrs. Bush, "is just 
one way to express my commitment to solv- 
ing the serious problem of illiteracy in our 
country." Among other things, the Founda- 
tion plans to make grants for the planning 
and operation of intergenerational literacy 
programs, including support for teacher and 
staff training activities, and to develop and 
disseminate material about successful fam- 
ily literacy programs. Mrs. Bush will be the 
new Foundation's honorary chairwoman. 
Program and 'unding decisions will be 
made by an jight-member advisory com- 
mittee, chaired by Joan Abrahamson of the 
JeH'erson Institute. The committee will 
work closely with Benita Somerfield, who 
has been named the volunteer executive di- 
rector. Ms. Somerfield is currently Presi- 
dent of Workplace Resources at Simon & 
Schuster (also see Corporate Literacy Ac- 
tion, p. 9|. The Community Foundation of 
Greater Washington will serve as fiscal and 
administrative agent for the Foundation. 
Some $1 million in start-up funding has 
already been pledged by corporations, foun- 
dations, and individual donors, and addi- 
tional funding will be sought from private 
sources to sustain the Foundation. Com- 
panies and individuals wishing to make a 
donation should contact Joan Abrahamson, 
Chair, Barbara Bush Foundation lor PamiK 
Literacv, 1002 Wisconsin Avenue. NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 (202) 338-2006. 
For information on the plans and programs 
of the Foundation, contact Benita Somer- 
field, Executive Director, at I he same ad- 
dress and phone number. 



Prince Philip Honors Bronx Ed 

The English-Speaking Union, an interna- 
tional nonprofit organization founded 70 
years ago to foster mutual trust and under- 
standing among English-speaking people, 
recently recognized Bronx Educational Ser- 
vices as an outstanding U.S. education pro- 
gram. One of seven winners in ESU's new 
Excellence in English Awards program. 
Bronx Ed has provided small-group, 
learner- centered basic skills instruction to 
South Bronx adults for more than 15 yeiirs. 
Prince Philip presented the award in a cere- 
mony in New York City on March 15. 

OTA Workplace Study In Process 

The Office of Technology Assessment 
(OTA), a research service for Congress, is 
sponsoring a year-long study on training in 
the workplace at the request of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and the Senate La- 
bor and Human Resources Committee. The 
study will examine the characteristics and 
needs of employee training from basic skills 
to management levels in relation to ihc in- 
troduction of new technologies in the work- 
place and the corporate classroom, lessons 
learned from military experience with tech- 
nology training, and training experiences 
and practices in other industrialized 
countries. OTA is being advised in the 
undertaking by a panel of national literacy, 
corporate, and military leaders. An official 
report will be presented to Congress and 
released to the public at the end of the project. 

Advances At The Bar 

In 1986 the American Bar Association 
( ABA ) created a special Task Force on Liter- 
acy. The fol lowing year the Task Force con- 
ducted a national Executive Forum on 
Literacy and published Lawyers for Liter- 
acy, a manual advising bar associations 
across the country on how to help literacy 
groups in their areas. In 1988 the Task Force 
held a two-day ABA Literacy Leadership 
Institute on research development, public 



relations, board recruitment, and public 
management issues for literacy programs. 
ABA has also provided space for meetings 
of the National Coalition for Literacy, 
worked with BCEL on legal aspects of liter- 
acy testing, and sponsored workshops and 
other activities to support literacy. The Task 
Force will hold a National Judicial Con- 
ference on Literacy this summer or fall for 
st ate -level judges. The conference will pro- 
duce a National Judicial College White Pa- 
per on the role of the judiciary in literacy 
improvement. The effort is being planned 
with the assistance of Literacy Volunteers of 
America, ABC. United Way of America, 
and other organizations. The ABA needs to 
raise $60-70.000 to underwrite the event. In 
the meantime, state bar associations have 
been launching their own projects. The 
Lawyers in the Community Committee of 
the Connecticut State Bar is developing a 
statewide literacy program directory. In the 
District of Columbia, a group of young law- 
yers has started a special program to provide 
tutoring services to homeless children. The 
Florida State Bar. in cooperation with state 
literacy groups, has produced and dis- 
tributed video and audio PSAs to recruit 
adult literacy students. In Arizona, the State 
Supreme Court has begun a long -range pro- 
gram to improve the basic skills of young 
offenders. And the Lawyers for Literacy 
Task Force in Massachuse s is recruiting 
volunteer attorneys to give technical as- 
sistance, legal advice, and tutoring help to 
literacy programs in the state, as well as 
advice on how to lobby effectively for favor- 
able legislation. For information about 
these activities, or to help fund the Judicial 
Conference, contact the ABA Task Force on 
Literacy, American Bar Association. 1800 
M Street. NW, Washington, DC 20036 
(202)331-2287. 

NAEP Develops Assessment Tools 

More than two years ago, the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
a project of the Educational Testing Service, 
issued its highly significant study called Lit- 
eracy: Profiles of America's Young Adults. 
In that study, which assessed and found 
wanting the basic skills of young adults aged 
21-25, three measures were used to assess 
ability: reading and understanding prose in 
newspapers, magazines, and books. . .iden- 
tifying and applying information in docu- 
ments such as charts, indexes, and 
forms. . .and applying numerical operations 
to processing information such as that used 
in balancing a checkbook and filling out 
order forms. In 1987, N A EP contracted with } 
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the U.S. Department of Labor to use its 
approach to study the literacy skills of some 
8,000 individuals in JTPA. unemployment, 
and employment service programs in some 
25 states. NAEP was also to turn its accu- 
mulated experience and approach into test- 
ing tools that can be used directly by 
persons reponsible for planning instruc- 
tional programs, both in a job-related con- 
text and for general literacy purposes. The 
survey design for the first phase of the un- 
dertaking is ncaring completion and NAEP 
advises that the actual survey will be con- 
ducted this summer or in early fall. Work on 
designing the testing tools for public-and 
private-sector use will continue through 
next spring, and will include both pen-and- 
pencil computer-administered tests. 
NAEP hopes eventually to produce tests that 
program planners can use not only to diag- 
nose individuals* skills problems but also to 
prescribe suitable educational programs. 
For more information contact Archie 
LaPointe, NAEP. CN6710, Princeton. NJ 
0854I (800) 223-0267. 

Student Literacy Corps Gears Up 

The Literacy Corps Assistance Act spon- 
sored by Senator Edward Kennedy called 
for funding of over $4.9 million beginning 
in 1989 for two years. Originally part of the 
Senate Trade Bill, the Act was later 
amended and put into the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, bringing the program under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Educa- 
tion s Office of Postsecondary Education. 
The Literacy Corps will allow students to 
get college credit by performing 60 hours of 
luioring through established community 
agencies during a semester-long course. 
Two- and four-year colleges that use a por- 
tion of their federal College Work-Study 
allotment for this purpose are eligible to 
apply for grants. Also eligible are colleges 
which have conducted a cooperative educa- 
tion program or can demonstrate an ability 
to engage in appropriate outreach activities. 
Grants up to a maximum of $50,000 will 
cover administrative costs and facul'y sal- 
aries. For guidelines contact Donald 
Bigelow. Office ol Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, Rm. 3082. ROB. Washington. DC 
20202-5131(202)732-5596. 

Explori ng Rural Literacy 

The Rural Clearinghouse lor Education and 
Development (RCED) at Kansas State Uni- 
O j has received an 18-month grant of 
EI\IC H> from the MacArthur Foundation to 
™cateflffl >n illiteracy in rural areas. According 
I to RCED. rural residents make up 42 per- 



cent of the nation s functionally illiterate 
population and in many regions are pri- 
marily minorities. As natural resource oc- 
cupations decrease, more of these people 
will be seeking jobs in today s high tech- 
nology labor market for which they do not 
now qualify. RCED will develop better in- 
formation about the nature and extent of 
rural illiteracy. It will also identify and ex- 
amine existing rural literacy programs and 
propose links between them and rural net- 
works such as the 4-H and church groups. 
The project will use the rural population 
sampled in the recent NAEP Young Adult 
Literacy Assessment. For more information 
contact Ronald Kolenbrander, Rural Clear- 
inghouse for Education and Development. 
Umberger Hall 306, Kansas State Univer- 
sity. Manhattan. KS 66506(913) 532-5560. 

Schramm Award For GED Program 

The Kentucky Network (KET) has won the 
Schramm Award of Excellence for its out- 



standing GED series. Named for Wilbur 
Schramm, renowned international commu- 
nications authority, the award honors out- 
standing achievement in education through 
the media. The KET/GED series broadcast 
on The Learning Channel has been given 
wide praise for high-quality instruction pro- 
duced with imagination, humor, and prac- 
tical help for the student. For information 
about the series contact KET Enterprise, 
2230 Richmond Road, Suite 213, Lex- 
ington, KY 40502 (800) 354-9067. 

In The States 

• California's Joint Legislative Committee 
on the State s Economy is studying options 
for dealing with the workplace illiteracy 
problem. 

• In Connecticut fifty corporate human re- 
source officers attended a day-long work- 
place literacy conference hosted by Fairfield 
Universitv last November ■ 



ON THE MOVE: 

The BBC's 
National Certificate 



In the late 1970's, the BBC, working with 
Local Education Authorities (LEA's) and 
the new Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit 
(ALBSU, a national research and coordinat- 
ing agency) launched its successful adult 
literacy campaign throughout the U.K. 
Television was used primarily as a moti- 
vational tool, radio as a medium of commu- 
nication with volunteer tutors, and local 
LEA's provided direct instruction to persons 
referred to them by the BBC's then-bold 
national telephone referral service. Basic 
funding for the effort came from the British 
government, a few foundations (including 
the Ford Foundation), and the BBC itself. 

Building on the lessons of that experience, 
the BBC is now launching a second cam- 
paign, to begin in October. The BBC has 
made a three- to four-year commitment to 
the effort, with first-year funding of 3 mil- 
lion pounds to come from the British De- 
partment of Education. The effort will 
include heavy direct instruction via televi- 
sion across a range of basic skills needs. 

In cooperation with ALBSU, the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, and the 
Department of Employment, the BBC will 



also launch a National Basic Skills Cer : 
tificate Program. The certificate will recog- 
nize learning accomplishments ^ various 
skills levels and is expected to be of strong 
interest to the business communityjas well 
as a useful personal tool in attaining em- 
ployment. Last August, a BBC study looked 
at what the certificate should consist of, who 
would accredit and administer it, and the 
form it should take to be most widely ac- 
cepted by employers and educators. The 
first level of the Certificate Program is ex- 
pected to start at the end of this year or early 
next, with the first awards to be given in the 
summer of 1990. 

David Hargreaves, Head of Continuing Ed- 
ucation at the BBC, emphasizes the duality 
of the Certificate Program. "What we want 
is a situation where a person in, say, the 
construction industry might start studying 
in their workplace or local college for a 
certificate in basic skills, construction level 
1 or 2, and within that industry the certifi- 
cate has real value. But if the person trans- 
fers to some other field of work, if he's got 
his level 2 in construction, at least you know 
what numerical or dealing-with-print skills 
he has v even if you're not familiar with the 
context in which they were exercised." One 
of the goals is to create the "bottom rung of 
a ladder that will support nationally- 
coordinated forms of accreditation at differ- 
ent levels," 

(Further information about this initiative will ap- 
pear in the BCEL Newsletter as the effort unfolds.) 
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The Intergenerational Approach 

< Ordinarily, remedial programs work with separate 
j groups. Head Start and Chapter I compensatory 
. programs focus on children. The Job Corps focuses 
i on Youth. The Adult Basic Education Act focuses on 
s adults. (Chapter I is the federally-financed program 

for disadvantaged children who are below grade in 
i basic skills.) By and large, these efforts have not 
• been effective enough, as measured by educational 
; gain. The dropout rate in adult programs is very 
. high, and the children's programs have yielded only 

short-term cognitive gains that diminish without 

sustained follow-up. 

Intergenerational programs may well be a partial 
answer. They are oriented toward preventing the 
problem, not just treating it after the fact. By ap- 
proaching the matter holistically, as a condition of 
multiple interlocking factors, they do not focus ex- 
clusively on aftults or exclusively on children. They 

! regard the family, or adults and children together, as 

1 a combined learning unit. 




A Range Of Models 



Because the intergeneratkmal literacy movement is 
in its infancy, definitions are still evolving, as are a 
range of different program models for different sit- 
uations. Indeed, intergenerational programs al- 
ready seem to abound. They are coming in a rapid 
profusion, if not confusion, of shapes and styles. 
Some, according to the experts, are based on sim- 
plistic assumptions about what will produce lasting 
results, others are unclear or unrealistic about their 
goals, and even the exemplary efforts, such as those 
discussed below, have not yet accumulated enough 
experience to be definitive about their impact. But 
one thing is clear at this stage. Curricula and strat- 
egies for the transfer of literacy from the parent to 
the child must be consciously designed into family 
literacy programs. As Ruth Nickse. a pioneer in 
family literacy, puts it: " Intergenerational programs 
{that workj involve more than just sitting a kid on 
your lap and reading to him. It's not that simple.** 

A good program, according to those in the forefront, 
should have al 1 of the following characteristics: 



j • literacy and parenting education for adults; 
j • literacy and p re-literacy activities for children; 

• varying degrees of systematic parent and child 
j interaction, with emphasis on parents as teachers; 

' • interdisciplinary teamwork on the part of ABE 
, and early childhood teachers; and 

• liaison with community agencies which bring their 
; resources to bear on various problems faced by the 
! families. 
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The range of existing programs, according to 
Nickse. could be said to comprise a continuum of 
formal direct interventions and informal indirect 
approaches. At one end is the tightly structured 
program where parents and pre-school children are 
taught by adult literacy teachers and early child- 
hood teachers, usually in a formal setting, with a 
built-in design for parent-child interactions. The 
highly-acclaimed Kenan Family Literacy Project, 
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described below, is an example. Because such pro- 
grams require a firm, sustained commitment of par- 
ent time, they are targeted chiefly on those who are 
unemployed and who have children of pre-school 
age. They also require an on-site early childhood 
specialist and an adult literacy specialist. 

Moving along the continuum are the less formal 
programs where adults and children are not neces- 
sarily taught together. These are appropriate for 
working parents and those whose children are al- 
ready in school. The parent or adult is the focal 
point, with the curriculum and instruction designed 
to improve his or her reading ability in order to serve 
as reading models for the children. 

Next are programs of informal indirect intervention. 
These cover a spectrum of activities from con- 
sciousness-raising about literacy, to advocacy, to 
"literacy events.'* Typical literacy events, often 
planned as weekend activities for working as well as 
unemployed parents and their children, might in- 
clude story telling, puppet shows, book fairs, the use 
of computers, and the like. The purpose of these 
pleasure-directed family activities is to build 
positive values and attitudes about literacy where no 
such tradition exists. 

Many programs are combinations and permutations 
of these three basic types. And some include grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, or other primary caretakers. 
Some also include older and younger children who 
are not necessarily family members at all. 

The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project 

Three days a week at 8:30 in the morning, groups of 
undereducated. generally poor parents go to school 
with their three- and four-year old children. They 
stay until 2:30 in the afternoon. They are trans- 
ported by bus and served breakfast and lunch at no 
cost. They are all part of the Kenan Trust Family 
Literacy Project, an 18-month project funded by the 
William R. Kenan Jr. Charitable Trust in North 
Carolina, which is now installed at seven sites in 
Kentucky and North Carolina. (The Family Liter- 
acy Program is patterned after the award-winning 
Parent and Child Education Program (PACE) initi- 
ated in Kentucky four years ago and now operating 



at 18 sites in that state with the hope of expanding to 
as many as 90. ) 

Recruiting people into the Kenan Family Literacy 
Program has not been easy. The program is intense. 
It requires long-term commitment, and it asks that 
parents come to a place where they have failed in the 
past. In many instances, parents are recruited per- 
sonally, identified through welfare or Head Start 
programs and visited in their homes by Kenan 
teacher teams who come to motivate them. Once 
signed up they tend to stay, especially as the children 
grow excited about their parents* participation. 

During the course of the day the children are pro- 
vided with cogniti vdy-oriented pre-school activities 
based on learning through play, while their mothers 
or fathers sharpen their skills in reading, math, and 
language. The adult basic skills curriculum also 
includes parenting education, pre-employment 
skills, and vocational education. 

The staff is comprised of two early childhood teach- 
ers and an adult education teacher who have distinct 
roles but meet regularly and have been trained to 
function as a team. The adult education teacher 
teaches the basic skills and individually-tailored vo- 
cational components. The early childhood teacher 
teaches the pre-school and parenting components. 
Equally important, parents are taught that they are 
the first and foremost educators of their children. 
Group process techniques are taught so that the 
teachers can effectively lead parent group meetings 
where all kinds of life needs are discussed. 

A component that has evolved is school volunteer 
work by parents for about an hour each day. They 
work as custodial, office, or kindergarten aides. 
Through their volunteer work they get to know the 
principal on a friendly basis. And many of the par- 
ents, who have never before held a job. get work 
experience they can use on a job application as well 
as a job reference from the school principal. Thus, 
the parent-school interactions are highly significant 
for all concerned. 

A typical day in the program looks like this: 

8:15-10:45 Parents in basic skills and/or employment 
preparation instruction. Children in developmental 
pre-school program until 11:00. 

10:45-11:00 Break for parents. 

11:00-11:45 Parents join children for learning ac- 
tivities, and practice teaching in an atmosphere 
where learning is fun. An early childhood specialist 
is on hand to help. 

11:45-12:15 Parents/children lunch together. 

12:15-1:00 Parents study or work as school volun- 
teers and children rejoin pre-school program ac- 
tivities. 



1:00-2:30 Parer's receive training in parenting skills 
while children nap. 

Though similar programs could be adapted to public 
libraries and community settings, the Kenan model 
is deliberately located in elementary schools. That is 
because the schoolhousc itself is so often a barrier to 
parents' participation in their children's education. 
The idea is to make it comfortable, familiar terrain. 
The setting also facilitates contact with school per- 
sonnel, making them more sensitive to the circum- 
stances of the families. 

Asked about the results so far. director Sharon Dar- 
ling demurs. "If pressed. I could tell you that 80 
percent of the adults in an evaluation of PACE in- 
creased two grade levels after 75 hours of instruc- 
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tion, or met their individual goals, and that the 
children increased their development skills by 28 
percent. But grade level gains on the basis of these 
programs don't mean anything. The goals of the 
program don't translate into those terms. They are 
essentially concerned with instilling positive values 
and attitudes about education that will ultimately 
affect the attitudes and performance of children/' 

In addition to operating its family literacy pro- 
grams, the Kenan project is engaged in many other 
activities. Its mission includes research and evalua- 
tion to help build a family literacy data base, provid- 
ing information and technical assistance to groups 
across the country, and advocacy for national and 
state literacy efforts. It presently serves as a clear- 
inghouse for information on family literacy pro- 
grams and has also produced a planning guide and 
video about its own program. 

(For more information contact Sharon Darling, Ex- 
ecutive Director. Kenan Trust Family Literacy Pro- 
ject, Starks Building, Fourth Avenue, Louisville, 
K Y 40202. (502) 584-1 133. ) 

Collaborations For Literacy 

A less formal program model is the groundbreaking 
Collaborations for Literacy (CFL). started at Boston 
University in 1984. CFL was one of the first pro- 
grams in the country founded on the recognition 
that the educationally-disadvantaged parent and 
child arc a learning unit and might benefit from 
shared learning activities. Ruth Nickse, its archi- 
tect and director, has an unusual background of 
professional training and experience both as an 
early childhood teacher and an adult educator. 
She was uniquely situated to see promise in com- 
bining the two. 

CFL s objective is to move parents, grandparents, or 
other surrogates to improve their own reading 
through the process of reading to their children. The 
adults are the primary instructional target, but a 
"ripple" effect to the child is consciously designed. 
The immediate partners in the "collaboration" are 
adults whose reading skills are non-existent or very 
low (zero to 4th grade), children aged 4-U. and 
reading tutors. The tutors are college students 
trained in one-to-one teaching techniques by Liter- 
acy Volunteers of Massachusetts, and paid for their 
work from federal College Work-Study funds. 

The individual tutoring is essential to the program 
for numerous reasons. Adults with very low skills 
are not comfortable in groups where they may be 
measured against each other, and for many, the 
individual attention is their first personalized, warm 
learning experience. But most important is the per- 
sonal relationship between the adult learner and the 
tutor because how the adult is taught becomes the 
model for how the parent will teach the child. 

"The way parents read to their kids can inhibit or 
enhance the way a child takes to reading." says 
Nickse. "It has to be realized that in many of these 
families there is not only no habit of reading, there's 
not even a habit of speaking to the kids. It's a long 
jump f rom that to understanding that verbal com- 
munication is important, and how to do it. What's 
more, children and parents have to have a good 
relationship to do it." 

The accent, therefore, is not only on the mechanics 
q c - :ademic skills but on the relationships and proc- 
rs involved in successful teaching and learning. 
:nts are exposed to positive experiences from 
ch they can internalize an image of themselves as 



successful learners, enjoy it, and convey it to their 
children. 

There are three components in the CFL curriculum: 

• Selected children's books, especially those in the 
Reading Rainbow television series (used in conjunc- 
tion with video-taped programs at the various learn- 
ing sites). Because the goal is to encourage adults to 
improve their own reading by reading to children, 
the use of children's books, which would otherwise 
be demeaning, is justified. The same applies to oral 
reading, because the point is to enable parents to 
take the books home and read aloud with their 
children. 

• Children's books which focus on building an 
awareness of occupations and careers. 

• Functional materials used in response to the life 
needs of individual parents (cookbooks, driver's 
manuals, insurance claim forms). 

Scheduling, which demands a minimum of three 
hours per week, is at the convenience of student and 
tutor. Over the years, CFL has operated at various 
sites including public libraries and community cen- 
ters. It grew from a part-time community-based 
program to a full-time family learning center in its 
own storefront facility. The storefront, specially 
designed for its purpose, was arranged with a chil- 
dren's corner, a full complement of ABE/ESL in- 
struction for parents, and areas for regular Saturday 
family literacy-enhancing events. 
Numerous public and private agencies have been 
partners in the collaboration: Boston University and 
Literacy Volunteers of Massachusetts, for example, 
and Chapter 1 Boston Public Schools (which identi- 
fied at-risk children and served as a source of parent 
recruitment), the Boston Public Library, the Adult 
Basic Education program (for which CFL served as 
a feeder), the Institute for Responsive Education, 
and the Area Planning Action Council (a commu- 
nity-based agency). Funding has come from numer- 
ous public and private sources: the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education. Boston University. 
B. Dalton Bookseller, the Hymes Trust Foundation, 
and others. 

Ironically, the Family Learning Center was closed 
last August for lack of funds, and along with it 
Collaborations for Literacy. 




Moreover, it is regrettable that even while in opera- 
tion the program struggled with funding problems. 
According to Ms. Nickse, "private and public 
monies would be available one year but not the next. 
Welfare would pay for the education of the adults 
but not support the activities for children, and like- 
wise with ABE. So money for the children had to lie 
'pirated/ Performance objectives have to be based 
on participation of the family unit, and it was a big 
problem that many funders would never let us count 
the kids.** 

(Two excellent guides were produced by the project 
for setting up similar intergenerational reading pro- 
grams: the Collaborations for Literacy Tutor's Hand- 
book, and the Administrator's Handbook, both 
available through the ERIC system and/cr the In- 
stitute for Responsive Education, Boston University, 
605 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215. 
Evaluative data and further information about the 
CFL program is available from Dr. Ruth Nickse, 
(617) 353-3326.) 



Take Up Reading Mow 



Michael Klein 



Further along in the continuum of models is Take Up 
Reading Now (TURN). Now in its fourth year, 
TURN is a community-oriented literacy training 
and advocacy program operated by Push Literacy 
Action Now (PLAN) in the District of Columbia. 

For the past 16 years PLAN has worked with adults, 
teaching them basic skills and providing a spectrum 
of literacy-related support services. Now it focuses 
oh their offspring as well, including those not yet 
born. The stretch of literacy services from fully 
grown men and women to the unborn may seem very 
distant, but for PLAN it was a natural. (Among the 
places it takes its programs are prenatal clinics 
where the mothers-to-be constitute a captive au- 
dience. ) Its philosophy is to address the total literacy 
needs of its clients — to see the problem whole, from 
the origins to the institutional and other barriers to 
literacy development. 

On average, 25 percent of adults in PLAN literacy 
classes arc parents of children in the first to fourth 
grades. More than half the children are at least two 
grades behind in reading. About half the parents 
themselves read below the fourth-grade level. One- 
fifth of the phone calls PLAN receives are from a 
parent whose child has a reading problem. 

"It became obvious/' says Mike Fox, PLAN'S direc- 
tor, "that we could not serve the needs of adults 
without serving their needs as parents. Unless we 
did, we would be guaranteeing ourselves a supply of 
students for several generations to come." 

PLAN'S approach is pragmatic. It believes the need 
is now: that low-literate parents must, of course, 
learn how to read for better social and job function- 
ing, but that they aren't going to soon enough to 
meet their immediate needs as parent-educators. 
Even where the parent is committed to learning to 
read, for most adults it takes years. Added to that 
are time constraints if parents are employed or tak- 
ing care of children or if daycare isn't available or 
affordable. In short, by the time they learn to read 
well enough to get their children off to an early start, 
f t might well be too late to make a difference. 

To tackle this problem head-on. PLAN devised 
TURN, a model with three broad program strands: 
awareness- building, advocacy for children's educa- 
tional rights, and developing access to books and 

(cont'd, on p. 6) 
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other learning resources. A range of parent-child 
activities, from birth through the school years, is 
offered — for example, how to work with a child who 
has not even begun to walk or talk, how to make 
homemade books and toys, and how to encourage 
curiosity, play learning games, and create learning 
opportunities before the children start school. 
TURN teaches the nuts and bolts of coaching first 
lessons, where the library and bookstore are and 
how to use them. For those with children in school, it 
teaches how. at a minimum, to read school notices 
and report cards, how to talk to teachers, how 
daycare. Head Start, and pre-schools operate, how 
to work the system to enroll children in these pro- 
grams, and how to make sure the public education 
system is providing the education their youngsters 
need and have a right to. 

TURN docs not recruit parents as such. It sends its 
teams out to where the parents are: prenatal and 
pediatric clinics, unemployment offices, housing 
projects, church family centers, and the like. Nei- 
ther does it conduct most of its training workshops 
at the PLAN Center: these too take place where the 
parents are. Moreover, most workshops are not 
taught by professionals but by parents themselves, 
and by VISTA volunteers. 

(To help those wishing to develop similar programs, 
PLAN has produced an exemplary kit. Laying the 
Foundations. It contains auidelin<:s for creating 
a parent-child curriculum and resource materials 
for trainers and tutors. The kit and more informa- 
tion about TURN are available from PLAN. Inc.. 
1332 G Street. SE. Washington. DC 20003. 
(202) 547-8903.) 
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The pioneeering work done by the three programs 
discussed abov e was based on careful planning, good 
program design, and great sensitivity to the mixed 
needs of parent and child. And there are numerous 
other exemplary efforts that could have been de- 
scribed here as well but for lack of space. Even 
among the model efforts, however, no one knows 
just how much the cognitive skills of both parents 
and their children will actually increase. "There are 
still insufficient data to permit firm conclusions," 
notes Tom Sticht. But he goes on to stress that 
"preliminar v findings do suggest reason for cautious 
optimism." The main concern is that out of eager- 
ness to act. too many hastily-conceived programs 
have been put in place, or will be. 

In family literacy programs, the best that we know 
confirms that an interdisciplinary approach is essen- 
tial. Merely tacking earl\ childhood education as an 
add-on to adult programs and vice-versa will not 
work. All the elements are integral. Adult literacy 
teachers don't know the dynamics of early child- 
hood development, early childhood teachers don't 
know about adult education, and both need the 
involvement of family support agencies. Without 
this triad, the approach will remain fragmented. 
Moreover because no single discipline has sufficient 
knowledge to go it alone, administration of these 
j programs requires a high degree of skill. 



Kenan Family Literacy Class 

Further, while examining other models is always 
helpful in the design of any new program, the 
automatic adoption of other models is to be avoided. 
Communities must go through a process that 
leads them to strategies appropriate to their own 
situation. 

Finally, the collection of good program data, evalua- 
tions, and follow-up are needed if programs are to 
assess their cognitive impact on parents and chil- 
dren. To provide a basis for this kind of assessment. 
there is a %reat need for more theoretical and applied 
research — on such questions as how cognition devel- 
ops as a social activity across generations and in 
particular population groups, and the role of partic- 
ular environments and social networks. This 
chicken-and-egg problem is a matter of deep con- 
cern to those in the forefront. 

Family Literacy In The Workplace 

An issue not yet addressed here is the role of family 
literacy programs in places of employment. Item : 
Nearly half of all mothers with children under age 
six now work outside the home. Item : By the year 
2000 it is expected that 80 percent of women in the 
25-54 age category will be employed. Because moth- 
ers are their children's first teachers, and more and 
more mothers are going to be in the workforce, 
childcare worksite programs that incorporate par- 
ent-child learning activities seem essential. At this 
writing we have been unable to uncover any such 
models. "Actual parent-child programs at the work- 
place introduce a level of complexity we haven't 
gotten to yet, " observes Robert Zager of the Work In 
America Institute. 



The Legislative Challenge 



The crisis of an undereducated citizenry lacking in 
the skills to meet the future economic needs of the 
nation has been a potent factor in the development 
of intergenerational literacy as an issue. Two impor- 
tant new pieces of legislation will give even greater 
force to the movement. They are Even Start, and the 
Family Support Act of 1988 which reforms the na- 
tion's welfare system. 

Even Start is a family-centered education program 
enacted in the fall of 1988. It is a four-year demon- 
stration effort separate from existing Head Start 
programs for children and adult ABE programs, 
though its regulations call for coordination with 
both as well as with JTPA programs. Though Even 
Start may look like Head Start in some ways, there 
are essential differences. For example. Head Start. 



chiefly for children aged three and four, is admin- 
istered by the Department of Health and Human 
Services through local human service agencies, and 
may or may not include some kind of parent involve- 
ment. Even Start, in contrast, focuses on families 
with children aged one to seven. It is administered 
by the Department of Education through local 
school districts, and literacy training for parents is a 
specific requirement. 

The law is framed to encourage partnerships among 
providers and allows for program flexibility in order 
to bring a variety of existing services together. 
Regulations call for parental involvement in the 
planning and design of programs, childcare and 
transportation services, scheduling convenient to 
parents and children, and the inclusion of home- 
based programs. There is also provision for staff 
training for work with parent-child learning units, 
which may include home visits, teaching custodial 
childcare workers about the developmental growth 
of children, and the like. 

Funding for the first year of Even Start (FY89) is 
$14.8 million (with three percent set aside for mi- 
grant families), though $50 million was authorized. 
Modest as this allotment is, it is nevertheless a begin- 
ning. Even Start is an important initiative in that it 
is a policy statement signalling congressional con- 
cern about the intergenerational transmission of il- 
literacy. It is hoped that the appropriation will be 
increased to its authorized level, and indeed JUMP 
START, the recent paper by the Southport Institute, 
called for restoration of full funding. 
Every state will receive some funds. The federal 
share will start at 90 percent in 1989 and decrease to 
60 percent by the fourth year. At the present appro- 
priation level, grants will go directly from the U.S. 
Department of Education to local school districts, 
but if full funding were restored state departments of 
education would receive the funds. 
A giant step toward raising the educational level 
of the poorest Americans could come through the 
Family Security Act of 1988. The Act contains the 
most far-reaching overhaul of the welfare system's 
chief component — Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children — since the Great Depression of 1935. 

There are 3.8 million families on welfare (1987). 
Three-fifths ot the adults in these families haven't 
completed high school and the average reading level 
of welfare mothers aged 17 to 21 is below 6th grade. 

"The law/* says Senator Patrick Moynihan. its chief 
architect, "turns the present family welfare system 
on its head." A major way it does this is through its 
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I education provisions. It is directed to young parents, 
i main.v those under age 22. and will indirectly bene- 
"i at their children. It pledges to make education, 
raining, or work available to destitute parents. 
With it are guarantees of childcare. transportation 
and other miscellaneous items, and ch.ldc.re and 
Medicaid support as needed durtng a parents^ first 
vear of transition to work will also be provided. In 
return, able-bodied parents must, with some excep- 
ts take part in the programs or be cut off from 
receiving welfare benefits. 

The law calls for the states to establish and operate 
within three years their own 
and employment experience programs (JOBS. Job 
OpporTunities and Basic Skills). The states must 
also involve the private sector in designing the pro- 
grams, coordinate them with other work-related 
Programs, and a. their option enter ,n,o , con racts 
with public or private agencies to carry out the JOBS 
I activities. JOBS offerings are to cover a range o 
Alices including remedial basic skills. JngMcho* 
I equivalent work. ESL instruction, on-the-job skills 
. training, and community work experience, 
i To implement the new law. a net increase of $3.3 
Mllto in federal funding will flow to the states over a 
5-vear phase-in period, with the federal government 
1 cohering up to 90 percent of the JOBS program costs 
and wfo 80 percent of the costs for related services. 



Promising as the new law is for lifting the nation is 
undTrclass from entrenched educational disadvan- 
tage the experience of some states where education 
and welfare have been linked in the ■»« »«*,» 
Massachusetts. California. Minnesota. Ohio Flor- 
ida and New Jersev) suggest that there may be some 
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problems ahead. For example, many state officials 
are concerned that the need for basic literacy and 
math skills among the disadvantaged is under- 
stated, especially in states with large "on-Engl sh 
speaking populations. Experience also indicates 
Zt caseloads will be far greater than expected and 
that the cost of education services wi I far exceed 
present estimates, placing an impossible burden on 
state-level agencies. Childcare and daycare services 
are costlv. and personnel for them are mostly 
untrained. Yet if the states are unable to provide 
childcare services, parents are automatically 
exempt from participating in the programs. 
States, of course, will be required to put up a 
substantial amount of their own money in any case, 
and how much they will want to invest, or be 
able to. especially where economies are sagging, is 
open to question. 

Still further concerns are the following: If job 
searches are given higher priority than education 
the participants may wind up in low-paying jobs and 
never get the education they really need. If troubled 
students are simply returned to the classrooms 
where thev experienced failure, without the causes 
being addressed, educators and students alike will 
be frustrated in their efforts. Moreover, an over- 
riding concern is whether the three vast bureau- 
cracies-the Departments of Health and Human 
Services. Education, and Labor-will work dose y 
enough together to make the law work. Alicia Smi h 
of the National Governor's Task Force says. In 
most states those people don't talk to each other, 
don't understand each other's programs, and tend to 
guard their turf. Our job at the governors level is to 
ensure that this comes to an end. ' 



Finallv it should be noted that one of JUMP 
START'S key recommendations is that the fcven 
Start interg'enerational approach be explicitly 
worked into the new welfare law-because of the 
promise of familv literacy approaches and the sud- 
stantial sums of money to be provided under the Act. 



Meanwhile, activities in family literacy continue 
apace: 

The Virginia State Library and Archives will con- 
vene a statewide conference in May of librarians, 
educators, social service agencies, policymakers 
and volunteer agencies to heighten awareness and 
provide information about programs, resources 
and support groups available for communities that 
want to start family literacy programs. 

The Chicago Public Library, in cooperation with the 
Chicago Board of Education, the Chicago Housing 
Authoritv. and a group of computer hardware , and 
software manufacturers recently initiated the Fam- 
ily Literacv Initiative: a computer-based program to 
teach print and computer literacy using an inter- 
generational approach. Grandparents, parents, and 
children will take part in classes given in housing 
projects. 

The Work In America Institute will hold a meeting 
in New York Citv in May to bring together com- 
panies and unions that may be interested in piloting 
workplace programs designed to MpipafMMp 
their children do better in school. The idea is to 
reach parents at the workplace, where they are. and 
equip them with information and materials they can 
use with their c hildren at home. 




\J\ The October 1988 and January 1989 issues of 
Training & Development Journal contain feature ar- 
ticles on workplace literacy. "Workplace Basics: The 
Skills Employers Want." grows out of. two-year 
joint project of the American Society fo; Training 
and Development and the U.S. Department of La- 
bor It assesses changes in the workplace and identi- 
fies and discusses the basics needed by today s 
mplovees to function well in their jobs It provides 



Recommendations are given for setting up similar 
partnerships elsewhere. Copies are $5 each from 
Marv Vanis. Business and Industry Tram.n g Se - 
vices. Rio Salado Community College. 640 N. First 
Avenue. Phoenix. AZ 85003. 
m Preventing Obsojegcncc Through Retraining: 



Workforce Literacy 



[Q A new publication from the U.S. Department 
oflabor. ImeiiwinsBasir Skills In The Workplace: 
Work place Lite -™ Programs In ^'""-iii; 
describes 23 successtul workplace programs m the 
region encompassing Delaware D.str.ct of Colum- 
Ma. Maryland. Pennsylvania. \.rgin.a and I West 
Virginia.' Programs at Hershey Foods. H.J. Heinz. 
NaMsco. the U.S. Forest Service. AT&T and New- 
port News ShipbuilJing are among the programs 
included. An appendix lists resource persons 
throughout the region to contact for advice onset- 
ing up a workplace program. Available from Office 

. „f Public information. Employment and Tram.ng 
Administration. U.S. Department of Labor. 200 

j NW, Room 52037. Wash- 

I ington. DC 20210. 



how-to guidance on how to set up effective job 
related skills programs-using as illustrative exam- 
ples the model efforts of the U .S. Military. Val.ey 
National Bank in Arizona. Duke Power Company in 
the Carolinas. Texas Instruments. Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company, and. in greatest detail, the 
Mazda Motor Manufacturing (USA) Corporation. 
• Four Bv Four: How Can Businesses Fight Work- 
place llfiteracv." provides still more guidance on 
developing good workplace programs, featuring the 
recommendations of four recognized national ex- 
perts. Copies of the Journal are S6 each from the 
American Society for Training & Deve opmem. 1630 
Duke Street. Box 1443. Alexandria. VA 22313 (/UJ) 
683-8100. 

m Tipr' T w»rbf«rce Potential: A Workplace 
Vl^r^wMfar Innovative Partnerships Between 
in dnsirv and Community Colleges , by Mary Vanis. 
is a report developed by the (Jlendale Community 
College. Rio Salado Community College, and Digi- 
tal Equipment Corporation for Digital's Phoenix 
plant The report traces the development of the 
cooperative effort including the specific role played 
bv each partner. It explains how needs assessment 
was carried out. how curriculum priorities were set. 
what literacy definitions evolved, and the instruc- 
tional program components that were developed 



F ^ts. Policies, and Programs, by Jeanne Pnal 
Gordus with Christopher Ooluband and Rosalie 
Meiland. illustrates a number of approaches to re- 
training and improvement of skills. Case studies 
suggest that successful programs combine relevance 
to *e employer s organizational goals with workers 
° rceptions about what will benefit them ^rsonaUy 
and on the job. The monograph (IN 322. ■ 
available from the Center on Education and Train- 
ing for Employment. The Ohio State Uroveraty. 
Publications Office. Box N. 1900 Kenny Road. 
Columbus OH 43210. or call (800) 848-4815 or 
(614)486-3655. 



[J] work place Literacv: Tar geting the Future is a 
Tcnort on he National Conference on Workplace 
Litoracv held in Washington in October 1988 by the 
Office of Advocacy. U.S. Small Business Admin- 
istration. The symposium addressed the problem of 
literacy as an issue of special concern to small 
businesses. Copies are free from the Office of Ad- 
vocacy. Small Business Administrate ^25 Eye 
Street". N W. Suite 403. Washington. DC 20416. (202) 
634-6115. 

General Policy. Research, Planning 

rri t k. Half: Pathways to Success for 

^ rrj -..v v»:.,h a n,l Voune Famito is the final 
S of Youth and America's FutureTThe W.Uiam 
^ (cont d. on p. H> 
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T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work. Family, 
and Citizenship. This two-year study of 20 million 
16- to 20-year-old youths who are not college -bound 
finds limited job opportunities and a decline in in- 
come for the group, leading to unstable family con- 
ditions and a sense of hopelessness. "A kindlier 
society." says the report, "would support the For- 
gotten Half: a more gentle people would encourage 
them. A pragmatic nation would acknowledge that 
its very future depends on them." The report offers 
several strategies for unlocking the potential of these 
young people. Single copies are available at no cost 
from The William T Grant Foundation, Suite 301. 
1001 Connecticut Avenue. NW, Washington, DC 
20036-5541. 

HI Learning Behind Bars: Selected Educational 
Programs from Juvenile. Jail, and Prison Facilities , 
prepared by the Correctional Education Association 
and Project PLUS with Gannett Foundation fund- 
J ing. pro tiles exemplary education and basic skills 
programs. The publication is available free from 
PLUS/WQED. 4802 Fifth Avenue. Pittsburgh. PA 
15213. Also available from PLUS/WQED are two 
new training videos which address parental involve- 
ment in schools. Parenting Strategies for Accessing 
Schools helps parents understand and work with 
their children's schools. Three As for Professionals 
and At-Risk Families gives professionals techniques 
for helping low-literate parents. VHS copies are $25 
each from PLUS/WQED at the above address, or 
can be borrowed from local PLUS task forces. 

|ir| The Legacies of Literacy: Continuities and 
Contradictions in Western Culture and Society , by 
Harvey Graff of the University of Texas at Dallas, is 
a history of literacy from ancient times to the pre- 
sent. In this W ide-ranging work, the author analyzes 
literacy in different social and historical contexts, 
focusing on quality as well as quantity. Bound to be a 
classic in its field, this book is available for $57.70. 
plus handling and shipping charges, from the Order 
Department. Indiana University Press. 10th and 
Morton Streets. Bloomington. IN 37405. 

Power On! New Tools for Teaching and Learn- 
ing (U.S. Congress. Office of Technology Assess- 
ment) begins with these provocative words: "At 
Potcet High School in Mesquitc. Texas, ninth grade 
students arc doing experiments with radioactive ma- 
terials, handling explosives, and pouring sodium 
metal into a lake, and their teachers think it's 
great!" These activities are performed in a simu- 
lated environment created by laser videodisc. Power 
On! is an excellent study of the present use and 
! future promise of technology in schools. Available 
| for $ i I from Superintendent of Documents. Govern- 

• ment Printing Office. Washington. DC 20402-9325. 

| \w\ Serving Limited Knglish-Proficient Students is 

• a new program of four modules (LEP 1-4) for use 
j with persons whose native language is not English. 

• Developed by the C enter on Education and Train- 
ing tor Employment at Ohio State University, the 
modules cover recruiting students for vocational 
programs, adapting instruction, and program ad- 
ministration. 1'he modules are $8 each ($9 for the 
first in the series) or $29.70 for the set. plus postage, 
from the American Association for Vocational In- 
structional Materials, 120 Driftmier Engineering 
Center. Athens. GA 30602, or call (800) 228-4689. 



Curriculum Development 

QI] High School Highways is a series of 10 pocket- 
sized novelettes designed for 12- to 18-year-olds with 
second- and third-grade reading levels. Aimed spe- 
cifically at "reluctant" readers, the author, Thomas 
Baker, has drawn on his experiences as a Pittsburgh 
teacher to people his "easy readers** with an ethnic 
mix of characters in settings with which students can 
identify. The soft-cover books, all about 50 pages in 
length . bear titles like "Super Hooper. " "Steel Town 
Rock and Roll." and "Love the Glove." Available in 
two $12.50 sets of five books each from High Noon 
Books. 20 Commercial Boulevard. Novato, CA 
94947-6191. 

fl2l Reading and Critical Thinking in the Content 
Areas , by Martha Barnes, and Critical Thinking 
with Math: Reasoning and Problem Solving , by Ka- 
ren Scott Digilio. are new "worktexts" from Con- 
temporary Books. They are designed for high- 
school-level adult learners and written at the 6th-8th 
grade reading level. Grammar Write Away . Books 1 
and 2. by Betsy Rubin, teach grammar in the context 
of students" own writing rather than by rote. All four 
titles are $3.95 each from Contemporary Books 
(Attn: Wendy Harris). Department 1988. 180 North 
Michigan Avenue. Chicago. IL 60601. (800) 
621-1918. 

[HI New Readers Press of Laubach Literacy Action 
has recently published four new titles for low-level 
adult readers. Writing It Down , a 96-page text de- 
veloped by the Women's Program of the Lutheran 
Settlement House in Philadelphia, helps beginning 
readers communicate in standard written English in 
everyday situations ($4.95 a copy). Basic Composi- 
tion: A Step-by-Step Approach, by Louise DeFelice . 
leads students through the writing process ($5.50), 
and is accompanied by a teacher's guide with a.i 
answer key and photocopy masters ($2.25). Making 
the Most of News for You ($2.95). by Mary 
Hutchison and Esther Norton, is a guide for teach- 
ers with ideas on making effective use of News for 
You. a weekly newspaper written at a 4th-6th grade 
reading level (23c per copy per week for 1-9 copies 
and 17c per copy per week for 10 or more). Barrio 
Ct hosts , by Esther DeMichael Cervantes and Alex 
Cervantes, is a collection of ghostly short stories 
written at a 4th-grade reading level. The illustrated 
book costs $3.75: photocopy masters are available 
for $17.95. and a read-along tape (stock no. 317) 
costs S14.95. Contact Cyndi Guy. New Readers 
Press. Box 131. Syracuse. NY 13210,(800)448-8878. 
or in New York (800) 624-6703. 

Q3 Look at the U. S.. by Carole Cross with Rob 
Paral. is designed to introduce the fundamentals of 
U.S. history and government into amnesty/ESL 
classrooms. This beautifully-illustrated series is 
based on federal citizenship texts and uses an ac- 
tivity-based approach. Books 1 a.\d 2 are $4.95 each. 
An accompanying teacher's guide is $6.95. Contact 
Contemporary Books (Attn: Wendy Harris). 
Department LA. 180 North Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago. IL 60601. (800) 621-1918. in Illinois 
(312)782-9181. 

QH The Math Tutor Real Life Math Series has 
developed videotapes illustrating the use of fractions 
and decimals in everyday situations. The consumer 
version consists of five tapes and is available for 
SI 19.80. Two accompanying workbooks are $7.95 
each. Contact Video Tutorial Service, Inc.. 
1840 52nd Street. Brooklyn. NY 11204. (800) USA- 
MATH. ■ 



TENDING TO THE NURSES 




Therapy Session. Greenery ftihaeilrtatie« 6rnp, 0— 01 
Four Nursing Homes In CEl's Program 



The quality of care in nursing homes, hospi- 
tals, and allied fields depends heavily on the 
ability of nursing aides, dietary aides, 
housekeeping and maintenance workers, 
and other support personnel to perform their 
jobs well. These people must be able to 
carry out instructions for administering 
medications and following nurses' orders 
and doctors' treatment plans. ..communi- 
cate clearly with patients and supervisors. . . 
follow strict measurements regarding pa- 
tients' diets . . . know what procedures to fol- 
low in case of emergency . . . and handle the 
day-to-day maintenance of their institu- 
tions — all requiring good basic skills. Yet, 
it is widely recognized that poor basic skills 
arc a major impediment to good job per- 
formance among lower- level health care per- 
sonnel, which is often a matter of life-and- 
dcath importance to patients and employers. 

The situation is particularly acute in nursing 
homes which seem to attract large numbers 
of support staff from other countries. These 
people often come to their jobs with a lan- 
guage barrier as well as low basic skills, and 
their turnover rate is very high. Their limita- 
tions force supervisors to keep a very close 
watch to be sure that mistakes aren't made, 
using up valuable management time that 
should be spent in other ways. 

To help combat this problem, the Continu- 
ing Education Institute (CEf) in Needham, 
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J Massachusetts, recently launched a one- 
year skills upgrading program for support 
personnel in four nursing homes and one 
hospital in Massachusetts — the Lemuel 
, Shattuck Hospital School of Practical Nurs- 
: tng and nursing homes in Jamaica Plain, 
Brighton, Cambridge, and Marlborough. 
; The project is being funded by a grant of 
\ $255,720 from the U.S. Department of Ed- 
j ucation. Building on its long experience in 
; providing similar programs to area corpora- 
; tions, CEI is developing three strands for the 
i facilities: English language, basic skills, 
. and high-school diploma work. Moreover, 
1 in due course, CEI will join with the Mas- 
sachusetts Long Term Care Foundation to 
provide professional training for up to 100 
registered nurses who will then be certified 
to train nursing support staff themselves. 

CEI began formal classes at the end of Janu- 
ary, with instruction geared to jobs that the 
student-employees must actually perform, 
j So far, 85 employees are enrolled in nine 
i different classes at the five sites. English 
and basic skills programs are divided into 
terms spanning 39 weeks. The high-school 
diploma program is a 36-week course bro- 
ken into three terms. Students are paid for 



their time in class which is a combination of 
their own time and time released from jobs. 

To prepare the courses, supervisors at each 
site were asked by CEI to describe the kinds 
of reading, writing, and computation skills 
nursing support personnel need, and the 
curriculum was built around that. For exam- 
ple, math instruction is built around what 
the workers need to know to measure and 
interpret dietary instructions, and the medi- 
cal and therapeutic vocabulary of the pro- 
fession is built into the course vocabulary to 
familiarize workers with the terminology 
used by doctors and nursing supervisors. 

Ronald Schacter, director of CEPs project, 
says that already "since classes began in 
January, a noticeable improvement can be 
observed in the workers. Turnover is lower. 
Morale is higher. Workers, especially in the 
ESL classes, are going out of their way to 
speak English with patients. Supervisors are 
beginning to have more confidence in their 
support staff and don't need to watch them 
so closely." 

An assessment of the program, one of the 
grant requirements, is being built into the 
effort and should be available by next 



March. Although the project is designed to 
enable the health care facilities involved to 
continue on their own at the end of the grant 
year, CEI hopes for renewal support from 
the Department of Education so that it can 
continue working in this vital area after the 
current project ends. 

It should be noted that the CEI program is 
only one of 37 workplace literacy projects 
recently funded by the Department of Edu- 
cation with grants totaling $9.5 million. 
Other projects range from teaching work- 
related basic skills to trowel tradesmen in 
Washington, D.C. , to designing customized 
programs for racetrack employees in New 
Jersey, to providing computer-assisted in- 
struction to poultry-processing plant work- 
ers in rural Virginia. Congress has appropri- 
ated $11.9 million for workplace literacy 
grants to be made by the Department of 
Education in 1989, 

(For more information about the CEI project, con- 
tact Ronald Schacter, Continuing Education In- 
stitute, 163 Highland Avenue, Needham, MA 02194 
(617) 449-4802. For information about the federal 
grant program, contact Sarah Newcomb, Division 
of Adult Education, U.S. Department of Education, 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Washington, DC 20202 
(202)732-2390.) ■ 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

j New York Life Foundation 

The New York Life Foundaiion recent 1\ 
made grants totaling more than $212,000 to 
seven literacy groups for a variety of pur- 
, poses. New York Cities in Schools got 
. S3 .(KM) for after-school remedial instruction 
for at-risk children. Literacy Volunteers of 
New York City received $60,000 to revive 
an outreach training program to recruit and 
train more volunteer tutors and to help sup- 
port its core program. Literacy Volunteers 
of America received $42,108 to enable its 
national stall to provide more help to local 
and regional affiliates. With its grant of 
S30.000 Bronx liducalional Services will 
develop a pilot intergeneralional literacy 
project in the South Bronx that can suhse- 
| quently be used in other inner-cit\ areas. 
1 Reading Is fundamental received $25,000 
, for its Native American Project which cur* 
rently serves some 30. (MX) youngsters m 38 
I locations. A S25.OO0 grant to The Literacy 
,-ssisiance Center in New York City will 
atch a City Youth Bureau grant to support 
"AC's clearinghouse and referral hotline. 



A^d the American Reading Council re- 
ceived $25,000 for its Mothers Reading Pro- 
gram, a project that provides literacy 
services to low-income women in a multi- 
service community setting. For more infor- 
mation contact Carol Reuter. Executive Di- 
rector. New York Life Foundation. 51 
Madison Avenue. New York. NY 10010 
(212)576-7341. 



Simon & Schuster 



Simon & Schuster, a division of Gulf 
Western, recently established Simon & 
Schuster Workplace Resources, a new tech- 
nical assistance and publishing service to 
help business and industry develop effective 
job-related basic skills programs. S&S 
Workplace Resources is being headed up by 
president Benita Somerfield. recently spe- 
cial literacy advisor to the U.S. Department 
of Education and before that president of 
Cambridge Books. Based on an analysts of 
a company or industry's particular job skills 
requirements, the program will recommend 
and develop customized curricttlar materials 
and job-related employee basic skills pro- 
grams tor its clients. It will also offer on-site 
workshops and develop and publish a range 
of generic materials to meet a variety oi 
common business needs. Ms. Somerfield 



indicates that the S&S programs "will be 
geared to improving employee productivity 
and learning skills as well as enhancing 
workers' opportunities for promotion into 
jobs that will address changing workplace 
demands." Two major projects are already 
in process. For more information contact 
Benita Somerfield. President. Simon &. 
Schuster Workplace Resources. One Gulf 
+ Western Plaza. 34th Floor. New York. 
NY 10023 (212) 373-7344. 

Cox Educational Services 

Cox Educational Services, a young com- 
pany established in mid- 1^88 (see BCEL 
Newsletter. July 1988. p. 10). designs cus- 
tomized workplace education programs and 
provides technical a*si:.iancc to companies, 
small businesses, and other employers. So 
far. Cox has completed two projects: a study 
of job-related basic skills in two facilities of 
a major West Coast manufacturer of hi-tech 
equipment, and site audit training for a 
group of basic skills program coordinators 
in the Northeast. The West Coast project 
included assessing the basic skills which 
underlie six of the key work stations in the 
plants, an assessment of employee skills, 
and recommending a program design to ad- 

(cont'd. on p. 10) 
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j dress the educational needs. Three projects 
j are currently in process. In one. Cox is 
working with a team from a chemical pro- 
cessing facility to develop a program to in- 
troduce advanced manufacturing systems to 
employees. In another, it is designing basic 
skills modules for a group of health care 
workers. And in the third, it is designing a 
job-related skills training program for a 
southern state. For more information about 
the Cox program, contact Linda Stoker or 
Mike Higgins. 22(K) Ross Avenue. Suite 
36(H). Dallas. TX 7520 1 (2I4) 220-3630. 




1 Freedom Newspapers 

■ Freedom Newspapers, a national chain of 
' newspapers with headquarters in Califor- 
nia, has given funding to its Rio Grande 
Valley Group of newspapers (in Harlingen. 
McAllcn. and Brownsville. Texas) to sup- 
port literacy programs for the area. Since 
the project began in late 1986, the Rio 
Grande Grou'3 has opened five literacy cen- 
ters, which serve a largely rural population 
in an area with high unemployment and a 
high school-dropout rate. Because the Rio 
Grande Valley has a 75 percent Hispanic 
population. ESL instruction is a strong com- 
ponent of the programs. Another major 
; component is the use of the sponsor s news- 
j pi. ^ as instructional material. "We're 
! sti ied by the need but encouraged by the 
ro *o thus far." says Jack Hatfield, busi- 
manager lor the Rio Grande Valley 

paper trio. Already, some I, (XX) adults 

are being tutored, and the Group is now 
: looking at ways to reach more people 
through group training, computer-assisted 
instruction, and other approaches. There are 
also plans to tackle the problems of "Colo- 
nias." the area's Hispanic ghettoes. by tak- 
1 ing a portable building into the area for 
, classes. For more information contact Jack 
Hatfield, Rio Grande Valley Group of Free- 
: dom Newspapers. 310 S. Commerce. 
' Harlingen, TX 78550 (5 12) 423-551 i . 

Family Circle/Council for Periodical 
Distribut ors Associations (CPD A) 

Family Circle/CPDA has announced its 
1989 "Leaders of Readers" competition 
| which will award $106. (XX) in prize money 
! to 70 outstanding local literacy projects. 
; Since the Competition began in 1987, it has 
! doubled in size. This year four Grand 
i Awards of $5,000, 10 Merit Awards of 



Tutor Training Workshop. 
Rio Grande Group of 
Freedom Newspapers 



S3, (XX). and 56 State and Regional Awards 
of SI. (XX) will be given. The International 
Reading Association will administer and 
judge the Competition. Family Circle and 
CPDA are being joined in sponsoring the 
awards by the W.K. Kellogg Foundation, 
the New York Times Company Foundation. 
Time Distribution Services, the New Amer- 
ican Library/ E. P. Dutton. and Pizza Hut 
(whose national reading incentive program. 
Book It!, has received the Leaders of Read- 
ers Honorary Award for 1989). In addition to 
cash prizes, all winners will receive books 
and magazines donated by Time Distribu- 
tion Services and the New American Li- 
brary/ E. P. Dutton. The deadline for ap- 
plications is May I. Applications are 
available from participating Pizza Hut Res- 
taurants or from Family Circle/CPDA. 
"Leaders of Readers." 110 Fifth Avenue. 
New York. NY 1 001 1. 

International Typeface Corporation 



tisement, booklet, game, puzzle, photo, 
poster. 3-dimcnsional sculpture, film, or 
any other avenue that expresses the entrant's 
concept. The panel of judges will consist of 
leading graphic designers and art directors 
from England. Canada. New York. Min- 
neapolis, and Los Angeles. First prize will 
be a Herb Lubalin medal and $5,000; sec- 
ond prize. $2,500: and eight third prizes of 
$500 each will be awarded. Entries must be 
in by May 31 and judging will be done in 
mid-June. An exhibit of winning entries will 
be displayed at ITC in November and De- 
cember and will be available to travel next 
year. For more information and application 
guidelines contact Laurie Burns. Director of 
the ITC Center, 2 Hammcrskjold Plaza, 
New York. NY 10017(212)371-0699. 



ERJC 



International Typeface (ITC). a subsidiary 
of Esselte Letraset. is a leading producer of 
typeface designs licensed throughout the 
world to manufacturers of typesetting and 
video equipment, transfer and cut-out letter- 
form sheets, software, and other formats 
used by graphic designers and artists. ITC 
recently announced its Fifth Annual Herb 
Lubalin International Student Design Com- 
petition called "Illiteracy — The Price." 
Each year the contest has focused on a dif- 
ferent theme, such as "The Fate of the 
Earth," and "Why Hunger? Why Poverty?" 
ITC has selected its current topic to coincide 
with International Literacy Year in 1990. 
The contest is open to undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and special students of art and graphic 
design throughout the world. Each entrant is 
given a paragraph of text that nuist be in- 
eluded verbatim somewhere in the submis- 
sion, but which can be displayed or 
enhanced in any way the artist chooses. 
Entries may be in any format — an adver- 



Public Relations Society Of America 



The Public Relations Society of America 
(PRSA), a national membership organiza- 
tion of about I(X) chapters and 12.000 indi- 
viduals, is encouraging its members to 
become involved in one of three social prob- 
lems it has endorsed for action this year: 
literacy, drug abuse, and AIDS. In literacy, 
using "Say Yes To Literacy" as a slogan, 
chapters arc being urged to team up with 
their local United Ways or PLUS Task 
Forces, establish cooperative links with lo- 
cal literacy groups, or develop their own 
programs from scratch, depending on local 
circumstances and needs. Kits have been 
sent to the local PRSA groups containing 
suggested activities lor their public service 
literacy campaigns — for example, organize 
seminars for business leaders, design liter- 
acy brochures and reports, help with 
fundraising and public relations, develop 
public service announcements, and assist 
with literacy planning. For more informa- 
tion write to Rich Domagala, Chairman, 
Literacy Subcommittee, Public Service 
Committee, PRSA, 23 Bailey Road, 
Andovcr. CT 06232. 
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FINANCIAL ANO IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

The Allegheny County Bar Association, Atlantic Book 
Shops, and the Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative have co-sponsored 
an Alumni Recognition Program tor learners in the city's literacy 
programs. Winners are recognized tor successfully completing 
learning goals they have set lor themselves. 

The Amarillo Globe News Literacy Fund has donated $700 to 
the Amarillo (TX) Area Adult Literacy Council and the Pampa 
Literacy Group tor purchase of tutoring materials. The newspaper 
has also been running a special page of news tor beginning adutt 
readers. 

Apple Computer and Radio Shack have donated computer 
equipment to the Adult Literacy and Technology Project of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Radio Shack's gift was supplemented by 
$2,000 worth of computer supplies from Lutheran Church Women. 
The equipment will facilitate communication among the Proiect's 
team of consultants, production of a newsletter, and other activities. 

Contributors to the Business Council for Effective Literacy during 
the period September 1988 to mid-March 1989 were Areata 
Graphics; Billboard Publications; Champion Interna- 
tional; Chrysler, Control Oata, Edwards Brothers, 
Elsevier Science Publishing; Kraft Foundation; Little 
Brown; Mead Corporation; McGraw-Hill; Merrill 
Lynch; Morgan Guaranty Trust; J.C. Penney; Rand 
McNally; Veronis, Suhler, & Associates; Wachtell, Lip- 
ton, Rosen & Katz Foundation; Waldman Graphics; and 
Westvaco Corporation. 

The Baton Rouge State-Times/Morning Advocate and 

the Capital Area Literacy Coalition sponsor a support group for 
learners in that city's adult literacy programs. The group provides 
not only peer support, but an opportunity to devetop learning skills 
trough small -group instruction. Discussions are held on such 
topics as voter registration, public health services, and public 
transportation. 

The Charleston (SC) Trident Board of Realtors granted 
$1,240 to the Trident Literacy Association last October. 

Crazy Bob's Computer Warehouse, Friendly Restau- 
rants, Gooding's Supermarkets, B. Dalton Bookseller, 
Jordan's Grove, and The Corners donated gifts for a raffle 
netd during Authors in the Park, a festivat for literature and the arts 
co-sponsored in 1988 by the Florida Literacy Coalition 

The Gallery shopping center in Philadelphia has donated space 
lor a literacy tutoring site. "The Gallery lor Learning." managed by 
the Center for Literacy. 

Houston Chronicle President Richard Johnson chaired 
"Houston s Campaign for Literacy ' a fundraismg effort which has 
raised more than $1 million lor the Houston READ Commission 
The Chronicle and The Hearst Corporation each contributed 
$50,000 to the campaign. 

In Illinois. IBM has recruited 200 employees as volunteer tutors, 
contributed the services ol two staff members, and opened a 
literacy center on company premises in response to a business 
outreach effort ot the Chicago Literacy Coordinating Center. In 
South Carolina. ISM has granted $2,755 to Spartanburg WARE 
for instructional materials and printing and mailing of the pro- 
gram's newsletter In Charlotte. IBM has given $5,000 to the 
Charlotte/Mecklenburg Coalition tor Literacy to help increase 
student retention, and the Knight Foundation has granted 
$55,000 to help the Coalition tram tutors for workplace programs. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. has awarded $3,000 to the Parent 
Readers Program at New York City Technical College. 

Nabisco Brands, Inc. and the Bakery Confectionery and 
Tobacco Workers international Union are underwriting 
P8S* 1966-89 PLUS campaign activities. 



New York Telephone provided funds for a six-week adult basic 
skills instructional series aired last fall on New York City's PBS 
affiliate, WNEI Newsday printed lessons to accompany the 
broadcasts in its newspapers distributed throughout the metro- 
politan area. 

The Pittsburgh Foundation has made a two-year grant of 
$45,730 to enable the Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council to 
develop use of a group-instruction method adapted from the 
nationally-recognized Bronx Educational Services model. Mellon 
Bank hosted a recognition luncheon in January to honor 25 bank 
employees who have volunteered as tutors for GPLC. The Land- 
mark Savings Assocation now has an officer serving on the 
Council's Board of Directors. Phoenix Typographers donates 
typesetting services for the Council's quarterly newsletter. And area 
Rotary Clubs have donated instructional materials and dis- 
tributed awareness materials for GPLC. The Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette and WQEX-TV named Timothy Bierria. Council Board 
President as Outstanding Citizen ol 1988. Foodland grocery 
stores are running PSA's about the Council on television used to 
market merchandise to customers in their stores. Colt/TV pre- 
pared the PSAs. 

Computer consulting firm Rich-Mar & Associates provides its 
office manager, Evelyn Renner. with generous use of its office 
equipment and time off with pay. to enable her to carry out training 
and other duties as president ol the Anaheim. CA affiliate of 
Literacy Volunteers of America. 

Sears Roebuck Company donated 100 teddy bears for dis- 
tribution at a "Teddy Bear Read-fn" organized by the Windward 
School for Adults, the Hawaii State Department of Health, and the 
Waimanalo Public and School Library on the island of Oahu. The 
family event encouraged parents to sign up for local literacy 
classes. Local ABC affiliate. K1TV, publicized the event, and other 
support wrs provided by Island Heritage Books, Liberty 
House, Hawaii, Child's Play, Woolworth's, Holiday 
Mart, A Bear in Mind, and Alexander & Baldwin. 
Shearson Lehman Hutton has given $4,000 to support the 
Anchorage Literacy Project's tutor training and outreach activities. 
Wells Fargo Foundation has given $5,000 to LVA-Catiforma 
for a family literacy project. Wells Fargo Bank has also helped 
the program with conference facilities, computer and photocopy 
services, and volunteer employees, fn support of tutor training and 
technical assistance activities. The ARCO Foundation has 
given $10,000. Aetna Life & Casualty Foundation granted 
$5,000. and Pacific Gas & Electric Company donated 
$2,500. National Starch and Chemical Corporation has 
made two cash gifts to help cover the program's general operating 
expenses. And Ctevron USA has given $9,000 to cover travel 
expenses, as well as $500 for the purchase of literacy-awareness 
tee shirts. 



PLANNING. RESEARCH, AND AWARENESS 

American Multiple Cinemas and United Artists The- 
aters are running 'Can You Read 7 ", a two-minute literacy- 
awareness-and-recruitment film recently produced by the Mayor's 
Commission on Literacy in Philadelphia. The film features mes- 
sages from Mayor Wilson Goode and basketball star Julius ("Dr. 
J") Erving. Creative Commercial Productions donated 
services for the production of the film. The Sun Company, 
ARCO, Bell of Pennsylvania, TV Guide, IBM. Mellon 
Bank, CIGNA, Rohm & Haas, Fidelity Bank, PSFS/ 
Meritor, Philadelphia National Bank, Germantown 
Savings Bank, and The Samuel S. Fels Fund covered 
other costs. 

The ANPA Foundation's ' Showcase of Newspaper Adult Liter- 
acv Projects" lists nearly 100 newspapers which are involved in 
literacy through coalition building activities, fundraismg. develop- 
ment c! easy-read materials, or supplying tutors. The September 
1988 issue of ANPAS "Presstime" trade journal featured literacy as 
its cover story 

The American Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc. will 
feature workplace literacy in its national conference this month. The 
textile industry employs more than 700.000 workers. 



Carmichael-Lynch, Inc. has donated the design of materials 
for use in a statewide student recruitment effort run by the 
Minnesota Adult Reading Campaign. Bruce Printing and 
the Minnesota Department of Jobs and Training donated print- 
ing services. Creation Recording Studio provided audio- 
tape recording. 

In 1987. IBM took the lead in putting together a "lap the Resource" 
workplace li,erac y task force of Philadelphia business leaders. The 
task force executive committee was chaired by an IBM vice 
president and included representatives from First Pennsylva- 
nia Bank, PECO, AT&T, Rohm & Haas, Meritor Finan- 
cial, the Private Industry Council of Philadelphia, 
Mellon Bank East, Fidelity Bank, and Bell of Pennsylva- 
nia. CIGNA, Arthur Andersen, W.K. Gray Associates, 
Nabisco Brands, Inc., PSFS, EAZY 101 Philadelphia, 
ARA, and Thermal Industries were represented on three 
committees which studied the issues of assessment, implementa- 
tion, and motivation. In 1988. a year later; IBM sponsored a 
conference for 250 area business leaders to present the task force 
findings. Pennsylvania First Lady. Ellen Casey, opened the con- 
ference. Advertising firm Adams & Braverman designed the 
task force publications and arranged for at-cost printing services 
with local printers. 

The Institute of Financial Education included a workshop 
on the employee basic skills issue at its national conference tor 
savings institutions in March. 

Representatives of The Los Angeles Times, Tri-Light Man- 
ufacturing, and Rockwell Industries spoke on the workplace 
literacy issue at a recent business breakfast hosted by Partners for 
Literacy, a business-literacy coalition based in Downey. CA. 

Personnel Pool of America, Inc., an h&R Block company, 
covered the literacy problem in recent issues of its various newslet- 
ters which reach 30.000 customers nationwide. The organization is 
also exploring other avenues for involvement in literacy 

The Rocky Mountain News, IBM, and KUSA co-sponsored 
a "Celebration of Literacy'* awareness day in Denver last July, 
featuring cartoonists, puppets, music, and other activities. Den- 
ver Pepsi, Butter Paper, Anaconda Printing, and local TV 
stations also supported the event. 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 
Foundation has hired a I uif-time Literacy Coordinator to oversee 
development of a literacy database. PSAs, speeches, video mate- 
rials, guidelines for newspaper literacy programs, and other re- 
sources for use by member publishers in the South. The Scripps 
Howard Foundation and The Samuel I. Newhouse 
Foundation have each contributed $10,000 to support SNPA's 
literacy efforts. SNPA will also conduct a seminar on "Eradicating 
the Causes of Illiteracy" in Chattanooga, TN this month. Among 
the panelists will be representatives of The Chattanooga 
Times, The Holyoke (MA) Transcript-Telegram, The 
Columbus (GA) Ledger-Enquirer, and The New 
York Times. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Amerikam and Leon Plastics run basic skills programs for 
employees in their plants in the Grand Rapids. Ml area in collab- 
oration with the Southkent Community Education program 

Oobbs International, a Greyhound-owned service company, 
is providing basic skills training to its Atlanta airport workers, in 
collaboration with the Georgia Literacy Coalition. 

Frito-Lay, Inc. operates an employee basic skills program for its 
Orlando. FL employees in collaboration with the Orange County 
Public Schools. Trie program aims to enhance skills used by 
employees both on the job and in their personal lives 

The Westin Hotel in Seattle has set up an ESL program for its 
immigrant employees, with partiat funding from a U.S. Department 
of Education workplace literacy grant to the Seattle Private 
Industry Council. Classes are run by the Employment Oppor- 
tunities Center, a local non-profit job-training program. ■ 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corpo- 
rate Fundraising Guide For Literary Pro- 
grams is a new 54-page resource designed 
primarily for local literacy programs 
($5.(X)). Part I discusses the corporate-giving 
environment and forms of corporate giving. 
Part II gives step-by-step guidance on all 
aspects of corporate fundraising. from iden- 
tifying companies to solicit, to proposal 
preparation and follow- up. Part III deals with 
forms of indirect corporate giving. 

! • JOB RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
i Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 
; is a 46-page guide for employers wishing to 
address the basic skills problems of their 
workforces ($5.00). It provides detailed 
guidance on how to plan and implement an 
effective job-related basic skills program. 

; • Developing An Employee Volunteer Lit- 
: eracy Program is a 1 2-page guide for em- 
, plovers wishing to encourage their employ- 
ees to serve as volunteers with local literacy 
groups ($2. 00). 

i • Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

j leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 

i fund development efforts with business. No 

■ cost for up to 25. on a one-time basis per 

J organization, and 10c a copy thereafter. 

• The September 1988 issue of Business 
. Week contained an excellent special report 
titled "HUMAN CAPITAL; The Decline of 
America's Workforce." Reprints, while the 
supply lasts, are available from BCEL lor 
SI. 50 a copy. 



• Back issues of the BCEL Newsletters are 
available at no cost for up to 6 copies per 
issue, on a one-time basis per organization, 
and at 50e a copy thereafter. Articles may be 
reproduced without permission but must be 
reproduced in their entirety with attribution 
to BCEL. 

• BCEL s State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts, 1988-89 Edition, is an aid for 
both the literacv and business communities 
($5.00). 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: 
An Agenda For National Action i 1985) con- 
sists of two BCEL monographs (one by 
David Harman. theotherby Donald McCune 
and Judith Alamprese) which assess the 
short- and long-term needs of the adult liter- 
acy field and give recommendations for pub- 
lic- and private-sector action ($10 the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS 

(1985) is a BCEL monograph by Dianne 
Kangisser which assesses the role, poten- 
tial, and limits of volunteers in combating 
adult illiteracy (S5.00). 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization. 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved orders must be requested 
in writing and be accompanied by a prepayment 
check made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 
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The Business Council for Effective Liter- 
acy, founded in 1983, is a national foun- 
dation with public charity status under 
section 501(c)(3) of the IRS code. BCEL 
serves as a catalyst between the business 
and literacy communities and works to 
promote good practice and public policy. 
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THE u.k:s national 

CENTER: An Approach 
To Consider 




Alan Wells, Director Of ALBSU. And Kenneth Baker. Secretary 
i Of State For Education And Science . With Barbara Bush At 
The American Embassy. London. October 1987. 



Creation of a much-needed national literacy center in 
the U.S., strongly urged by literacy analysts and a 
main recommendation of JUMP START, is a key pro- 
vision in new legislation being considered in Con- 
gress. How effective such a center will be depends 
heavily on its form of governance, its structure 
and funding, its staffing, its agenda and operating 
style, and the manner in which it interacts with 
practitioners, researchers, and others in the literacy 
field-all matters needing careful consideration in 
the coming months. 

BCIiL recently called on director Alan Wells and as- 
sociate director Judith Banbury of The Adult Literacy 
and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU) in London. ALBSU is 
the U.K.'s national adult literacy center. Formed in 
the mid-70 s to support the BBC's television -based na- 
tional adult literacy campaign-largely as the conduit 
for disbursing government funds to local education 
authorities (LEAs)-ALBSL' has since evolved into 
the central organization for coordinating and nurtur- 
ing adult literacy activities of every kind throughout 
England and Wales. Because of the organization's 
long experience and track record. BCEL thought it 
might be useful to U.S. planners to take a closer look 
at ALBSU. As will be apparent from the interview 
presented below, what is especially striking about the 
model is its "bottom-up" approach, its emphasis on 
service and staff development, and its process for in- 
volving local practitioners in many areas of its work. 

What kind of body is . \LliSL? 
To whom is il accountable? 
Who sits on its board? 

Our organization was set up by the Department of 
Education and Science in England, and its counter- 
part in Wales, to act as the central focus for adult liter* 
. acy and basic skills work in those two countries. It is 
an autonomous unit, not a department of the govern- 



ment, though it is funded nearly 100 percent by the 
government. For administrative purposes, it is at- 
tached to the National Institute of Adult Continuing 
Education which, broadly, is a body subscribed to by 
the LEAs. 

We are accountable to the Department of Education 
and Science for the money we receive, and to an inde- 
pendent management committee comprised of repre- 
sentatives from all the major areas concerned with 
policy and strategy in adult literacy, including repre- 
sentatives of the central government, the Department 
of Education and Science, the Wales Education Of- 
fice, the National Association of Teachers in Further 
& Higher Education, the rural and metropolitan 
LEAs. the Home Office, the Manpower Training 
Agency, and voluntary groups. 

We have a relatively small staff of 17*, which develops 
ALBSU's policies and strategies. This doesn't mean 
we always lead the field. Sometimes we do. giving it a 
push and a shove, but sometimes it's the other 
way around. Many of the things we've done have 
been based on what people in the field tell us about 
what they need, and we try to translate that into 
policy terms. 

We also have a constituency of politicians. When the 
conservative government came into power in 1979, 
their general policy was not sympathetic to organiza- 
tions like ours. Yet. our budget has gone up some 450 
percent, and this year is above £2.5 million. This is 
exclusive of discretionary contributions by the 104 lo- 
cal LEAs. all of whom make their own additional lit- 
eracy allocations. The Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, whom ALBSU is responsible 
for advising on literacy matters, is personally commit- 
ted to this area of work. Literacy has a high profile in 
this government. We do lobbying and advocacy in a 
general sense on behalf of literacy and we've worked 
hard to see that politicians support us. partly by tak- 
ing them to places where they can meet students. 

(Cont'd, on p. 6) 

*Note: ALBSU's central staff consists of nine educa- 
tional personnel (the director, two assistant directors, 
and six field consultants) and eight administrative 
and clerical persons, all of whom work out of the cen- 
tral unit. In addition, there are about 60 full-time pro- 
ject staff in the field who are hired by local LEAs to 
work on ALBSU-funded projects. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. inc. 
President. BCEL 

We can all be encouraged by the many ad- 
vances in adult literacy in the last few years. 
Federal and state funding has grown signifi- 
cantly and continues to expand. Awareness 
of literacy needs is at a new high. An array of 
new legislation is currently under develop- 
ment in Congress. And. where the business 
community is concerned . hardly a day passes 
without BCEL learning of new funding and 
forms of involvement. 

Important as ail of these developments are, 
however, we cannot overlook the fact that we 
lace an urgent and growing problem in meet- 
ing the basic resource needs of the literacy 
field. The harsh reality is that local literacy 
groups across the nation, especially the vol- 
untary programs, arc strained to capacity and 
finding it more and more difficult to keep up 
with the growing demand for their services. 
They need substantial help now. and we all 
have a responsibility to see that they get it. 

We should also keep the national technical 
assistance organizations in mind-such as 
Laubach Literacy. Literacy Volunteers of 
America, and the Association of Community 
Based Education. These vital leadership 
groups provide essential services of all kinds 
to the local providers, and increasingly to the 
business community and other groups. 
Yet. they and their state-level affiliates are 
severely underfunded and face special prob- 
lems in sustaining their levels of service. 

Clearly, more funding from both public and 
private sources is required. But we also need 
to maintain a balance in the granting of funds 
currently available. Understandably, the 
mcat-and-potato activities of the teaching 
and technical assistance groups often seem 
less exciting to many donors than special pro- 
jects and campaigns of higher visibility and 
glamour. Both kinds of activity arc needed, 
but as further investments in literacy are 
made, the business community needs to be 
more sensitive to this fundamental resource 
problem and take a more active role in 
addressing it. In the long run. the effective- 
ness of the national literacy effort depends 
on it. ■ 
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Mew Literacy Center In North Carolina 

The North Carolina Center for Literacy De- 
velopment is a new nonprofit technical assis- 
tance organization established to promote 
basic skills education based on the life ex- 
periences and personal needs of adults. Op- 
erating primarily in North Carolina and 
somewhat in the southeast U.S., the Center 
helps develop programs in workplace, family 
literacy, and community settings, working 
with literacy providers and companies to ana- 
lyze their basic skills needs, teach methods, 
and develop curriculum. A full-time core 
staff, directed by Ariene Fingeret of North 
Carolina State University, is supplemented 
by a team of ABE consultant experts called 
Center Associates. The Center is closely af- 
filiated with two model literacy programs- 
Motherread (an intcrgencrational program 
for parents in prison, child care staff in day- 
care centers, and families in the community), 
and North Carolina State's ABE/GED pro- 
gram. These two programs make their curric- 
ula available to the Center, accept Center 
interns in their programs, and allow the Cen- 
ter's clients to come in for firsthand consulta- 
tions. Recently the Center was awarded 
$58,000 from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission to provide training and curricu- 
lum development to literacy providers in 29 
North Carolina counties. The Center helped 
the Durham Literacy Council set up a work- 
place program for employees at the Ncllo 
Teer Construction Company, and with the 
support of the Stern Family Fund is develop- 
ing a program for union members in the 
Rcidsville area. For more information con- 
tact Page Nl ecu I lough. Associate Director, 
NCCLD, 7406D Chapel Hill Road, Raleigh, 
NC 27603 (919)859-4323. 



NAB Program In The Works 
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The National Alliance of Business (NAB), 
an independent business-led. nonprofit cor- 
poration, works to increase private-sector 
training and job opportunities for the poor 
and unemployed through public -private part- 
nerships involving business, government, la- 
bor, education, and community groups. 
NAB is now embarking on an adult literacy 
program. For the Department of Labor they 
are evaluating the Job Skills Education Proj- 
ect (JSEP), a computerized basic skills train- 
ing program developed by the Army to train 
recruits. Results of a test in Mississippi to see 
how effectively JSEP can transfer to the pri- 



vate sector will be released in a Lessons 
Learned report in November. NAB has also 
submitted a proposal to the DOL to write a 
how-to guide that will help business and in- 
dustry conduct literacy audits and set require- 
ments for their basic skills programs. If 
funded, NAB hopes to publish the guide this 
fall. In conjunction with the guide. NAB has 
developed a seminar for businessess and 
states needing technical assistance. It has 
also begun to act as a national clearinghouse 
for literacy materials. Another program un- 
der development would place Harvard Busi- 
ness School students and graduates as public 
interns in programs dealing with workplace 
issues. For more information contact Vir- 
ginia Rebata, Senior Associate, Literacy Ser- 
vices, NAB, 1201 New York Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20005 (202) 289-2888. 

National Test For Commercial Drivers 

B y Apri 1 1 992 , al I drivers of commercial mo- 
tor vehicles will have to pass a comprehen- 
sive written and oral knowledge exam or risk 
losing their licenses and jobs. This is a re- 
quirement of the U.S. Commercial Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1986. Each state will be 
responsible for issuing and administering its 
own test, though in conformance with federal 
minimum standards. Drivers will have to 
read at least at 6th grade level to pass the test, 
yet many have lower-level abilities and will 
need skills upgrading help if they are to suc- 
ceed. In West Virginia, for example, more 
than 100,000 drivers will be affected by the 
law, and some 35 percent of them do not pos- 
sess the basics necessary to pass the test. The 
state's Department of Motor Vehicles has re- 
sponded by developing a 100-page manual 
for individual study. In addition, a five-hour 
audio cassette is being produced by Essex 
Corporation for use by drivers on the road. In 
Pennsylvania, the Institute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy at Penn State University is 
working with government agencies and un- 
ions there to develop instructional materials 
for use beginning next March. For national 
use, the Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill, 
Inc. has just come out with a series of basic 
skills books designed for use by truckers. 
They consist of three ten-hour workbooks on 
Reading. Writing, and Math, and an Instruc- 
tor's Manual and Answer Key. The program 
is designed for self study at home or for use in 
ABE classroom settings. The texts use actual 
language and situations from the trucking in- 
dustry to teach important basic concepts and 
skills— for example, the content used and 
needed to understand information about 
cargo, meet federal regulations by writing a 



daily log, or compute everything from ton- 
nage to mileage. The material will be mar- 
keted primarily to schools, but adult literacy 
groups and state agencies may find it useful 
as well. Each book costs $9.60. For more in- 
formation on the McGraw-Hill series, call 
toll free at 1-800-33-GREGG. 

Technology Project Moves West 

The Gannett-sponsored Adult Literacy & 
Technology Project originally based at Penn 
State University has relocated to the People's 
Computer Company (PCC) in San Ramon, 
California. PCC will carry on the project's 
mission to promote the use of computers in 
adult literacy programs and will continue to 
provide a national pool of technology con- 
sultants. The third annual conference on 
Technology for Literacy will be held from 
July 20-22 in Louisville, Kentucky under 
PCC's sponsorship. PCC has also taken over 
publication of the project's quarterly newslet- 
ter and recently issued a new Software Evalu- 
ation Guide. For more information contact 
Jane Laidley, Executive Director, PCC, 2682 
Bishop Drive, Suite 107, San Ramon, CA 
94583(415)830-4200. 

PEMNARAMA To Air Basic Skills Series 

PENNARAMA, established in 1976 to pro- 
vide educational television courses for col- 
lege credit, is a 24-hour cable system that 
reaches over 600,000 households in Pennsyl- 
vania. PENNARAMA is managed by 
WPSX-TV, a PBS station affiliated with the 
University of Pennsylvania's Division of 
Media and Learning Resources. Starting in 
October, PENNARAMA will begin offering 
pre-GED adult literacy workplace courses in 
a new broadcast series called "On Your 
Own." The program will consist of 33 hours 
of direct television instruction in math, read- 
ing, writing, and grammar, this to be supple- 
mented with various print materials 
including student workbooks. With funding 
from Prentice Hall (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey), the television programs will be pro- 
duced on video tape, and the tapes and work- 
books will be made available nationally by 
Prentice Hall. Under the terms of its contract 
with Prentice Hall, PENNARAMA has the 
right to broadcast "On Your Own" free of 
charge in Pennsylvania, and the workbooks 
will be sold to individuals and institutions at a 
nominal cost. To assure the widest possible 
use of the series, WPSX received a grant 
from the state Department of Commerce to 
hire staff specifically to work with business, 
industry, and education to set up a network of 
workplace programs built around "On Your 
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Own." Since last August, a project team has 
been making presentations throughout the 
state. So far six major companies are working 
with literacy experts in ll counties to use the 
series in their employee programs. One com- 
pany, for example* will use the math segment 
to train tool and die workers in statistical 
measurement, and another will use the writ- 
ing component to train secretarial staff in 
business correspondence. WPSX is also act- 
ing as a broker to link small businesses that 
can't set up their own programs to literacy 
programs around the state. In October, the 
PENN ARAM A program will air four times a 
day, three days a week, and then be repeated 
two weeks later, thus giving workplace sites 
access for the full month. The full scries will 
then be rebroadcast next February, next sum- 
men and in the fall of 1990. For further infor- 
mation contact Dehra Shafer, Senior Project 
Associate. Adult Literacy Project, WPSX- 
TV, 207 Mitchell Building, University of 
Pennsvivania, University Park, PA 16802 
. (814)863-4321 

C anadian Wins ILY Competition 

: A Canadian art student, Zabelie Cote, 

1 has won the UNESCO Poster contest for 

I International Literacy Year 1990. The win- 

i ner, whose design is shown below, was 

| chosen from 54 finalists representing 30 

j countries. The poster will be translated into 

' UNESCO's six official languages and dis- 

J tributed widely to publicise and promote lit- 
crac\ d urine 1990. 



International Exchange Network Forming 

The UNESCO Institute for Education is es- 
tablishing a literacy Information Exchange 
Network at its Documentation Centre in 
Hamburg, Germany. The new Network will 
serve as an information clearinghouse on 
adult literacy activities in industrialized 
countries and will provide information on re- 
quest to any individual or group in need of it. 
At least initially, the service will be built 
around the publications and direct experi- 
ences of national leadership organizations 
and individuals from each industrialized na- 
tion that chooses to take part. From 3- 10 per 
country are being invited by UNESCO to join 
as "core resource members." depending on 
country size and the nature of their expertise. 
A number of U.S. organizations including 
BCEL have been asked to join. For more in- 
formation write to UNESCO Institute for 
Education, Documentation Centre, 
Feldbrunncnstrasse 58, 2000 Hamburg 13, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 



signed to teach not just facts but how to 
recognize when unknown facts are needed to 
solve a problem, and how to locate, retrieve, 
and apply the new information. In short, a 
major goal of education, including adult liter- 
acy programs at even the most basic level, 
should be to help people learn how to learn 
and how to apply the skills and knowledge 
they acquire or have. The ALA and repre- 
sentatives from the national education orga- 
nizations who wrote the report plan to 
establish a coalition this fall that will be open 
to any group concerned about "information 
literacy." To learn about upcoming activities 
contact Patricia Senn Breivik, Director, 
Auraria Librarv, Lawrence at 11th, Denver, 
CO 80204 ( 303 ) 556-2805 . For a free copy of 
the report write to the Association of College 
and Research Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicaco, IL 60611. 



Captioning TV For Adults 




Laubach's Pooled Life Fund 



The National Captioning Institute (NCI) was 
founded in 1979 to give the deaf and hearing- 
impaired access to television through the use 
of a decoder box that hooks to the set and con- 
verts the audio portions of a program into 
written words, turning the set into a kind of 
moving storybook. Nearly 300 hours of 
close-captioncd television are now available 
on the networks, PBS. and cable stations. 
Schools are apparently making heavy and 
very effective use of the service for their ele- 
mentary and high school students. According 
to studies cited by NCI. close captioning 
could also be a valuable tool for adult literacy 
and ESL programs. They say that seeing the 
printed word in this way reinforces vocabu- 
lary, spelling, and grammar, as well as read- 
ing comprehension. For more information 
write Don Thicme, Executive Director of 
Public Affairs and Development, NCI, 
5203 Lccsburg Pike, 1 5th Floor, Falls 
Church. VA 22041. 

Te aching "Information Literacy" 

The knowledge explosion and complexity of 
modern society make it impossible for even 
the most highly educated person to learn all 
the facts needed to function well in our ^in- 
formation" society. Increasingly, according 
to a new Report on Information Literacy just 
issued by a prestigious Presidential Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association, 
teaching methods and curricula across the en- 
tire education spectrum should be re-dc- 



For anyone who wants to support literacy and 
make a profit at the same time, Laubach Lit- 
eracy International's Planned Giving Depart- 
ment has established The Pooled Life Income 
Fund. Similar to a mutual fund, the Pool 
combines all financial gifts, invests them, 
and distributes income on a quarterly br*" ; s 
according to the share each donor has given. 
Individuals who choose to contribute in this 
way not only help local Laubach-af filiated 
programs but gain lifetime income for them- 
selves and their beneficiaries. After the last 
beneficiary dies, any Fund principal in the 
account goes to LLI for direct use. Initial 
minimum gifts must be at least $2,000, but 
subsequent gifts can be as low as S 1 .000. Do- 
nors receive an income tax deduction in the 
year of their gift based on their age and the 
amount donated. Gifts can be in the form of 
cash , stocks . bonds , and other marketable se- 
curities. Capital gains taxes arc waived if ap- 
preciated property is used to fund the gift. 
During its first few months of operation, the 
Fund has received more than 5130,000 in 
gifts. For more information contact the 
Director of Planned Giving, Laubach Liter- 
acy International, Box 131, Syracuse, 
NY 13210. 

Y et To Come With Project PLUS 

Beginning this fall, the PBS/ABC PLUS 
campaign will focus on mentoring relation- 
ships between adults and young people. 
A PBS documentary, "One Plus One." will 
be hosted by Pat Morita who played an inspi- 
rational mentor in The Karate Kid. The pro- 
gram will profile adult mentors who are 

(Cont'd, on p. 4) 
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Educational Administrative Services. 3 1 000 a literacy internship at the Lowell Bennion 
Northwestern Highway. PO Box 9079. Far- Community Service Center which is ex- 
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making a difference in the iivcsof young peo- 
ple by sharing their lime, knowledge, and ad- 
vice. It will be aired on October I8. and on 
the same day National Mentor Breakfasts, 
patterned alter the PLUS Business Break- 
fasts, will lake place all around the country. 
ABC v% ill air a new series of PSAs during the 
year also to encourage mentoring . Moreover. 
ABC News is working with the National Col- 
laboration for Youth (composed of the na- 
tion's 15 largest youth service organizations) 
and other groups to develop a npme-time 
special called "Making the Grade: A Report 
Card on American Youth." for airing on Scp- 
I tenibor 14. The program will treat several 
problems which adversely affect the devel- 
opment ol young people, including illiteracy. 
As part of a corresponding outreach effort, 
town meetings will be sponsored bv local 
; ABC and PBS affiliates. Late this year. ABC 
! plans to televise a second annual "National 
Literacy Honors" gala, to pay tribute lo out- 
standing learners. The Chrysler Corpora- 
tion ($500,000). the National Education 
Association ($200,000). and the MacArthur 
Foundation (S300.000) are the principal 
underwriters of the PBS and various out- 
reach activities. 

Reducing Employee Turnover 

The annual average turnover in American 
business is estimated to be upwards of SO per- 
cent a vear. In the fast- food industry the rate 
Miars to between 200 and 3(X) percent: half in 
the first 30 days of employment and at a cost 
per turnover of about $1,500. These statistics 
arc reported in a recent study of the fast-food 
industry by researchers at California State 
Universilv at Fullerton and Henry Ford Com- 
munis College in Dearborn. Michigan. Ac- 
cording to the study, the restaurant industry 
expects a shortage of LI million workers by 
1995 and thus attracting and keeping workers 
should be a top priority. The study found that 
prepaid basic skills and educational incentive 
programs produced significant benefits 
among the group of employers studied. Turn- 
over was reduced to 58 percent, productivity 
increased 37 percent, morale improved, and 
ihe cost to the company was less than $.56 
per hour per employee. Moreover, u was 
tound that companies oflering prepaid incen- 
tives are much more likely to attract moti- 
vated job seekers interested in career 
advancement. On the basis of these findings, 
a number of fast-food chains have adopted 
prepaid educational incentive programs. For 
more information write to Robert Kopecky. 



minmon Hills. Ml 48333. 



LVA: Serving Cities 



About a year ago. Literacy Volunteers of 
America, headquartered in Syracuse. New 
York, received a $300 .000 grant from Kraft, 
Inc. of Chicago to investigate how best to or- 
ganize the literacy services of LVA's affili- 
ates in large cities. The grant is supporting 
three main activities which arc closely 
linked. First, at the heart of the effort, a 
young, completely volunteer organization. 
LVA of Atlanta, was chosen as a model pro- 
gram to test several theories about the ele- 
ments of a successful urban program- 
namely, that minorities should play a key role 
as staff, volunteers, and board members, that 
a program should have a paid base staff of at 
least four people, and. ideally, that tutors 
should be recruited from the same back- 
grounds as the students. Second, two top- 
ranking leaders from LVA programs in 20 
cities arc meeting regularly to work on board 
development and leadership, staff recruit- 
ment, long-range planning and program im- 
plementation, fund development, and 
collaboration with other city-wide service 
groups. The third part of the project will be to 
publish a handbook that outlines the steps for 
setting up an effective literacy program in a 
large city. Early signs indicate that the propo- 
sitions underlying the Atlanta model are cor- 
rect. What began as a completely volunteer 
program now has fourspecific full-time, paid 
cxeeuti e positions: an executive director, a 
program coordinator, a public relations and 
fund development professional, and a sup- 
port staff administrator. With this staff in 
place, the program has been able to increase 
the number of its learner-tutor matches from 
68 to 158. build the board to include 16 mi- 
nority representatives where there were only 
2. and increase the number of minority tutors 
from one to 35. The number of minority stu- 
dents remains at roughly 70 percent. Be- 
tween August and December 1988. 91 new 
tutors were recruited and trained. For more 
information contact Beth Broadway or Peg 
Price. LVA. 5795 Widewaters ParkwaC. 
Syracuse. NY 1 3214 (315) 445-8000. 

Rotary Involvement Growing 

In 1985 the Rotary International Board an- 
nounced a ten-year emphasis on literacy 
called "Hope for Reading." Since then, 
clubs around the world have been launching 
literacy projects of all kinds. In the U.S.. for 
instance, the Salt Lake Citv Club has funded 



pected to lead to an action program there 
Leaders of clubs in Atlanta have formed a lit- 
eracy committee to help develop count y- 
wide awareness and a motivational 
campaign. The Thomson Club in Georgia 
campaigned to get staff support for Project 
HELP a mobile adult learning lab to help 
business and industry upgrade workforce ba- 
sic skills. The Rotary Club of Pearl Harbor 
set up 10 projects, each dealing with a differ- 
ent aspect of literacy. Their activities in- 
cluded funding an immigrant ESL program 
and donating books to a local prison. Kapa's 
Rotary Club recently sponsored a "Taste of 
Hawaii" fundraising event for the Kauai 
Mayor's Council for Literacy. And in Mary- 
land. Air National Guardsmen from the 
1 35th Tactical Airlift group flew 10.000 En- 
glish language books donated by the Rotary 
Club of Timonium to Ecuador. 



Conferring On Workplace Issues 



Among the numerous groups planning 
national conference and seminar activities on 
workplace literacy in the fall are the 
following: 

• In October, the University of Wisconsin, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of La- 
bor, the American Society for Training and 
Development, and the Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational. Technical, and Adult Education, 
will hold a conference titled "Building A 
Quality Workforce: A National Priority for 
the 21 si Century." It will include more than 
50 special interest sessions with a centra 
focus on developing training programs for the 
U.S. workforce. Contact Robert Bolin at 
I-800-22-STOUT for details. 

• From November 6-8. a National Confer- 
ence on "Workplace Literacy-Basics And 
Beyond" will be held in Rochester. New 
York. The conference will deal with "leading 
edge"" issues in policy, practice, and rc 
search, and be followed up with regional 
meetings around the country. The event is 
being organized by a steering committee 
of representatives from Eastman Kodak, 
Delco Products, Xerox Corporation, the 
New York State Education Department and 
U.S. Department of Education. BCEL. the 
National Alliance of Business, the American 
Society for Training and Development 
Rochester Institute of Technology, the United 
Auto Workers, and several other national and 
state organizations concerned with economic 
and industrial development. A conference 
prospectus will be sent shortly to CEOs and 
human resource personnel in some 5.000 
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leading businesses and industries across the 
U.S.. as weli as to educators and union lead- 
ers. For more information contact Norma 
Leene, Coordinator, at I -800-44 I-4540. 

• On November 9 in Chicago, the American 
and Japanese Management Associations will 
hold a joint conference called "World Manu- 
facturing Outlook: Two Perspectives." The 
changing work force ami workplace needs of 
the U.S. and Japan will be one of four confer- 
ence threads, with Harold McGraw, Jr. of 
BCEL speaking about the U.S. and Shini- 
chiro Nngashima, President of Canon Vir- 
ginia. Inc. addressing changes in Japan's 
workforce. Top executives from the Fortune 
I000 companies will be the main invitees. 



Capacity Building In the States 

In response to a need that has become in- 
creasingly apparent in the past year, the Liter- 
acy Network. Inc. has been formed to help 
the states focus and coordinate their advo- 
cacy, resource development, planning, and 
state and national public policy work. The 
emphasis will be on fostering collaboration 
among local, state, and national groups. The 
Literacy Network is a continuation and en- 
largement of the former Urban Literacy Net- 
work, which, for the last three years, has 
provided grants and technical assistance to 
large cities around the country to help them 
develop collaborative activities of all kinds. 
The revamped organization has filed for 



501(c)(3) status, and has a small staff based 
in Minneapolis. It is currently funded by the 
Gannett Foundation, B. Dalton-Barnes and 
Noble, and the Dayton-Hudson Foundation. 
Executive Director Jean Hammink founded 
and directed its forerunner institution and 
was also instrumental in shaping and carrying 
out the earlier B. Dalton National Literacy 
Initiative. In mid-June, the Network spon- 
sored a National Forum on Literacy Collabo- 
ration and Policy Issues, which brought 
together in Washington some 200 national, 
state, and local program and policy profes- 
sionals. For more information contact Jean 
Hammink, Executive Director, The Literacy 
Network, Inc., 7505 Metro Boulevard, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55435 (612) 893-7661. ■ 



THE DAVID SCHOOL 




Danny Greene With Brenda Hall. GED Graduate 
& Volunteer Tutor 

For 15 years The David School in David. 
Kentucky has been a major source of alterna- 
tive education for those who have dropped 
out of the public system. It has also been a 
! catalyst torthe adult literacy efforts of groups 
throughout its region in Appalachia. The 
' story began in 1%K when Danny Greene, a 
j freshman at Ford ham University in New 
! York City, spent his spring break working in 
; southeastern Kentucky. The Brooklyn-born 
: Greene was profoundly struck by the area s 
j overwhelming problems and challenges. He 
• transferred to the University of Kentucky and 
| has stayed in the region ever since. 

1 While still in college. Greene and v. local 
minister started a tutorial program for teenag- 
ers, and in 1974 Greene founded The David 
School in an abandoned coal company com- 
missar\ - its purpose to help dropouts acquire 
literacy and vocational skills. Today the 

1 school consists of pre-school/kindergartcn. 
junior high, and high school dropout preven- 
tion divisions, and a constantly-expanding 
adult literacy program with a current enroll* 

! :.ient of 230* 

In 1985, Anne Greene, Danny's new wife 
and a former New York City teacher, became 



the School's Director of Adult Education and 
began an intensive campaign to reach adults 
by setting up satellite centers. "Our county 
covers 379 square miles with almost no pub- 
lic transportation, so without a car students 
can't get to class. Our goal was to bring help 
to any adult who needed it no matter how iso- 
lated the area." she says. 

There are now nine satellite centers with lo- 
cations that vary depending on available 
space and changing needs in the county. They 
areinchurches. libraries, and. inone case, after 
hours in the laundromat of a low-income 
housing project. Several arc at workplace 
sites. One local restaurant allows its banquet 
room to be used in the afternoon, for classes 
open to its employees as well as to the public. 
Since January the R&S Truck Company has 
sponsored on-site classes for some 30 work- 
ers as they come off their shift, with class lev- 
els ranging from 2nd grade to high school. 

The School has a total teaching staff of 20 in- 
cluding a few volunteers, with 10 persons as- 
signed to the adult programs. The teachers, 
who come mostly from out of state, were 
drawn to the Sch(X>I by its reputation and a 
desire to help low-income people improve 
their lives. Those who are paid receive a 
modest monthly stipend of between $200- 
S4(K). plus room, board, and transportation. 

■*Our programs have meant so much to the 
people here." says Anne Greene. She recalls 
one student who was laid off from his job at 
the coal mine. "He could only read at 2nd- 
grade level and because he couldn't fill out an 
application, he couldn't even get a job wash- 
ing cars. Alter only nine months of tutoring, 
his skills improved to 5th-grade level. He 
now has his job at the mine back and is dili- 
iicntlv continuing his education. His wife 



also joined the program, passed her GED, 
and is now a literacy tutor herself." 

The David School was also instrumental in 
forming the Floyd County Literacy Council I 
3 1 .': years ago. Its membership includes many j 
other literacy providers in the county. Danny 
Greene is its chairperson, and Anne Greene 
its coordinator. She oversees funding from 
the State Education Department for all Coun- 
cil member programs including those of The 
David School. In addition to coordinating the 
work of its member organizations, the Coun- 
cil works actively to involve businesses in lit- 
eracy. In April more than 200 business 
leaders attended a Literacy Awareness 
Luncheon organized by the Council at the lo- 
cal Holiday Inn. As a direct result, a large 
chain of grocery stores is now planning 
worksite literacy programs. Holiday Inn is 
considering a basic skills program for its em- 
ployees, and local cable companies have do- 
nated funds to the Council. 

The dedication and good work of the Greenes 
and The David School continue to attract sup- 
port and interest from many parts of the coun- 
try. It is fitting that Danny Greene recently 
received a new Reader's Digest "American 
Heroes in Education" award of $5,000 and 
that The David School was awarded an addi- 
tional S 10.000. Greene also received the 
19SS Kirkus Award presented each year to the 
person who has made a notable contribution 
to literacy in the region. "Appalachia. a re- 
gion long dominated by the coal industrw has 
always had large amounts of unemployment, 
poverty, and inadequate educational oppor- 
tunity.'* he points out. "It's also an area 
where every committed individual can make 
an enormous difference." 

(R>r more information contact The David School. 
David. KY 41616, 606-886-8374.) ■ 
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Does ALBSU promote private sector 
participation? 

In general, industry's view is that education is a state 
responsibility and it does very little to sponsor literacy 
or any other kind of education. The major initiative 
we've undertaken is workplace-based. We fund an or- 
ganization called "Workbase" which began in the 
London area, developing literacy with manual work- 
ers at London University, and then moving out to 
other employers. We wish to encourage employers to 
train their staff or potential staff, but adult employ- 
ment training is in a confused situation at the present 
time. The government has provided the Manpower 
Training Agency (until recently known as the Man- 
power Service Commission) with £1.5 billion for such 
training. But, it is not yet clear what element of liter- 
acy and numeracy will come out of this new funding 
because it's for overall employment training, not just 
basic skills. Thus far no money has been allocated spe- 
cifically for the literacy and numeracy components. 

People argue that £1.5 billion for employment train- 
ing is not a great deal of money. And what's happened 
is that while there has been a lot of talk about nu- 
meracy and literacy, it has been left somewhat to the 
initiative of those in the switch seat-the training man- 
agers who receive the grants for the training. Take a 
supermarket chain likeSaintsbury's. for example. To 
some extent, how the basic skills training they deliver 
will be handled is left in their hands. The Manpower 
Service Commission issued documents and guidance 
notes, but they weren't forceful about how instruction 
should be delivered. ALBSU is bringing to bear what- 
ever influence it can. producing handbooks and 
guidelines ourselves. We hope they will be used, but 
that's not the same as producing guidance which must 
be used. 

In a new development this past April, the Department 
of Education and Science allocated £3 million for lit- 
eracy work in the field over the next three years. It's a 
specific initiative for Lt As to establish open learning 
ccntcrs-that is, places with flexible open-entry, open- 
exit workshops where udults can come at their own 
convenience. Local industry links and a vocational 
slant are part of the concept, and employers will 
be able to send their employees to these centers 
for instruction. 
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How does ALBSU operate 
structurally? 

One of ALBSU's strengths is that because we arc cen- 
trally-based, we have a comprehensive policy and 
view of what's going on. Wc can all meet here and do. 
so that when people ask questions they can get a co- 
herent and consistent answer. A field officer based lo- 
cally in a region may have to work quite hard to get 
that kind of focus and may lose a national perspecti> e. 
Thus, our core staff is based in London, but several 
are given regional responsibility. For example, the as- 
sistant directors also function as field officers and tra- 
vel into the field 2-3 days a week. One of the 
consequences, of course, is that you must have staff 
willing and able to travel extensively. 

The professional staff at ALBSU arc mostly former 
practitioners, an advantage. A government literacy 



unit staffed with civil servants would instantly create 
a question of credibility. We have a network of re- 
gional training programs, and for the last ten years 
have sponsored in-service training programs in each 
region of England and Wales. They are practitioner- 
determined and practitioner-led. We've also spon- 
sored a substantial number of projects developed by 
people working locally who want to do something and 
propose it to us. As long as it fits our criteria, we spon- 
sor and support it. Field staff go to visit the projectsat 
least three times a year, get reports on them and also 
hold conferences about them. It's also useful that each 
of us here can teach a class when we're out in the field. 
Having these skills and knowing the problems at that 
level also helps give us credibility. 

We try hard to make sure the relationship is from the 
bottom up rather than the top down, and to govern 
our actions by whether adults who want to improve 
their basic skills will have better opportunities as a 
result of what we do. Of course, now and then that has 
to be tempered by political realities. 

There's an advantage to being a small country. It's 
easy to get places-you get from one town to the next 
and hardly notice the space in between, and we don't 
have major problems of different languages. The edu- 
cation system is heavily determined-or was until re- 
ccntly-by the LEAs and they decide what they want 
to do. Our unit provides the carrot and a stick. The 
carrot is that we can offer people money and advice. 
The stick, though we don't use it very ofte.*. is that we 
can point up bad practice, indicate what doesn't 
work, and most people don't want to be pointed up 
that way. So it's a balance of relationships. We con- 
stantly talk about that balance at ALBSU because if 
its lost, so is good contact with the field and you'd end 
up doing only the lowest common denominator, the 
thing that everybody finds acceptable, usually some- 
thing there's not much use in doing anyway. 

ALBSU does a good deal of 
publishing. What do your activities 
in this area consist oj\ and how does 
the program operate? 

We started off publishing guidebooks and handbooks 
for practitioners. We also publish packages of related 
thematic materials intended to promote discussion 
for use by practitioners with students. We gradually 



slipped into publishing a wider range of materials 
partly because for many publishers in this country the 
market is not big enough to put a lot of effort into it, 
and partly because we've identified a lot of gaps. One 
of the gaps is low-level, high-interest reading mate- 
rial, stuff that doesn't insult adults but is reasonably 
simple. Though it's a mixed blessing, we publish ma- 
terials at cost and that's where the commercial pub- 
lishers can't compete with us. The standard 
handbook on teaching liter?~y is 60 pence, which is 
ridiculously cheap, but we publish it cheap because 
our intended audience doesn't have much money. 

We're probably going to move slightly back to publish- 
ing tutor material because we've got commercial pub- 
Ushers increasingly interested in working jointly with 
us on some of the student-oriented material, low-level 
readers and such. We've just published a series of low- 
reading-level biographies of rock stars which are very 
glossy short books, and commercial publishers are 
anxious to get the rights to them because the potential 
for children in schools is impressive even though 
they're written for adults. 

ALBSU also publishes a newsletter that goes free of 
charge to about 40.000 people-practitioners. LEAs. 
politicians, libraries, everywhere you can think of, 
and we publish free publicity materials such as leaf- 
lets, posters, videos, literacy symbols and badges. We 
take the view that if it's about dissemination or publi- 
cizing provision . it's free. If it's a handbook for teach- 
ing, that tends to be charged at cost. 

We've always had an up-market approach to our pub- 
lishing. The materials should be visually good-color, 
glosr v. that sort of thing. We aspire to be up there with 
the best rather than, as too often is the case in educa- 
tion, at the down end of the system. 

Who writes your materials? 

Much of it is written by practitioners. We've devel- 
oped a policy of getting small groups of practitioners 
together with one staff person and a central field offi- 
cer serving as group leader. There are two reasons for 
this approach. Few people could sit down and write a 
brilliant piece of material by themselves. Yet when 
they're part of a group, they can contribute and come 
out with good material. Also, it is our view of staff 
development that we've got to give people opportuni- 
ties to learn. Ten years ago we had a list of people 
called "national experts." A lot of those national ex 
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perts drifted out of the field and we suddenly had a 
gap. We had many practitioners at lower levels, but no 
"experts." It was clear we mustn't let that happen 
again. We had an obligation to be constantly develop- 
ing people, and people should be developing them- 
selves, with us giving them the opportunity to do that. 
Currently, we're getting some local practitioners to 
work here for three months to do specific projects. 
They take leave of their jobs during this time for staff 
development purposes, and then return to their 
jobs afterwards. 

The only article in our newsletter written by central 
staff is on policy. The rest of the material is written by 
practitioners, who ordinarily don't lack skills or tal- 
ent, just time and opportunity, which we provide. We 
try to recognize constantly that people at the local 
level are in some ways more expert than the experts at 
ALBSU. They could be in our jobs but for the circum- 
stances. Society tends to rate on a scale that says being 
director of ALBSU is better than being out there in a 
classroom. It's not better, just different. 

How is your budget apportioned? 

About 12 percent goes for our publishing activities. 
Staff development activities are supported at about 
the same level. Three-fourths of this is for training 
programs organized by local or regional practitioners, 
which we monitor and evaluate. In addition, we run 
an annual conference, a summer school every two 
years, and workshops. Central services take another 
17 percent of our budget. This includes staff salaries, 
space rental, travel, and advising and consulting ser- 
vices for local groups. Roughly 60 percent goes into 
the action projects we sponsor, which we tend to call 
developmental research. In this area, someone may 
want to explore how to deliver good services in a rural 
area, or to develop an open learning approach, or they 
may want to work with parents and children together, 
develop a numeracy course, work with unemployed 
people, or bridge people from literacv to other educa- 
tional opportunities. 

What about theoretical research? 
Who does it? Are you tied in with 
universities for that-or for any 
other functions? 

Only rarely do we work with universities. In this coun- 
try they have been concerned solely with higher edu- 
cation and there is not one university seriously 
concerned with literacy. There was a time when we 
weren't allowed to do pure research, but then it was 
decided we could. Even now. though, any proposed 
research project is subject to approval of the Secretary 
of State. One recent project we did sponsor was on the 
background of literacy students |thr longitudinal 
child development study. Literacy. Numeracy, and 
Adults, covered in Tools Of The Trade. BCEL News- 
letter. April 1988 1. Of two current projects, one is re- 
lated to methods of assessment for students. The 
other has to do with the effectiveness of different 
styles of literacy provision, one-to-one versus small- 
group instruction. 

The assessment project is being undertaken by a prac- 
titioner, someone with experience in the field, who is 
based at the University of Nottingham, and it's tied 
closely to our office here in that we guide and support 
it without actually doing it ourselves. The approach 
being taken is to look at units of progress that students 
can measure against themselves. It'll be based on a 
vision of what the student wants to achieve over the 



next six months, say, and we'll break that down into 
steps. What we're looking at is what we call at the mo- 
ment a Bingo card. We'll have a grid with nothing on 
it. and a whole number of c^ds of skills and sub-skills 
which students can use to identify what they need to 
achieve to fill out the Btnro card. As the discrete goals 
are achieved, they'll be c, tered on the grid and later 
can be looked at to assess units of progress. The ad- 
vantage of this is that you might achieve six units of 
progress, and I might achieve six units of progress, 
but they may be totally different things. I might be at 
the lowest level, learning to write a birthday card. You 
might be wanting to wrte an essay. Yet we both will 
have made a level of progress related to our own start- 
ing points and goals. So it is about progress rather 
than absolute competence. 

As you know, we're also working with the BBC to de- 
velop a national certificate in basic skills that will be 
competency-based, but we're interested in measuring 
the progress of the student who comes along and 
frankly wants to learn to read and write better. There 
are lots of training implications in that. It has got to 
remain student-centered, as we don't want to teach a 
test where everybody does the same thing. The curric- 
ulum will be locally negotiated with the student, 
and we have until now not had testing in any form 
whatsoever. 

In the beginning, people used standard reading tests 
developed for children, but they were rejected almost 
wholesale. We probably went too far in rejecting any 
form of assessment, and we're coming back now. 
Some form of assessment is needed for students to 
make judgments, as well as for politicians and fun- 
ders. Not the old tests, but a form that is sensitive and 
based on the students' goals, and that involves stu- 
dents assessing their own progress. We should have 
done that earlier. Our sense is that if we don't get this 
right, there will be pressure from government to do all 
sorts of standardized testing. 

In the area of action research, as contrasted to the the- 
oretical, we've been very active. Over the years we've 
carried out about ISO projects of this sort which have 
tried on-the-ground ways of doing things at local lev- 
els. In this area, we decided we wanted the research to 
be done by practitioners released from their jobs for 
one or two years. We've told the universities we have 
the research workers and invited them to provide sup- 
port for these people. They weren't happy about this 
role at first but they ve gone along with it because they 
are paid well. ALBSU s management committee had 
some doubts about this in the beginning, tending to 
favor a more academic approach. But you have to 
look at research as both product and process-and it's 
important that people in literacy have some control 
over the end result. Of course, producing books and 
doing training programs and research all with practi- 
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tioners may not be as cost effective in the long term as 
sending in experts to do it. Philosophically, though, 
it's the only way to do it because people have to have 
opportunities to grow. People in literacy here, and it's 
probably the same in the States, don't get much op- 
portunity for career development. They can't go very 
far on their own, so you've got to provide opportuni- 
ties for growth or they won't stay in the field. "Expert" 
researchers too often do what they want to do instead 
of what practitioners and programs need. 

For television, radio, and other 
forms of distance learning, what 
kind of support does ALBSU 
provide? 

Initially, back in 1975, the BBC was probably the sin- 
gle key to getting literacy in the U.K. off the ground. 
They put a tremendous amount of resources into it. 
They've not done much sfnee about 1978, but they're 
coming now in October with a spelling scries in prime 
time. ALBSU will pay for the toll-free phone referral 
service to operate in conjunction with the television 
programs, and we've organized people in the field so 
that in every LEA there will be people to receive refer- 
rals. We've also produced and paid for a 12-page leaf- 
let on how to improve your spelling at home, which 
every viewer who rings up will get free, and we've pro- 
duced for practitioners a pack of spelling materials. 

In addition to the spelling series, the BBC will also 
launch in the fall a major new program in which tele- 
vision will be used for heavy direct instruction of a 
range of basic skills. It'll be built around the national 
certificate program. ALBSU will be working closely 
with them to provide professional back-up in terms of 
materials and help. 

(Cont'd, on p. 8) 
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Of course, we currently have a great advantage in that 
the U. K. has only four channels. The vast majority of 
people watch only two of them, the BBC and ITV. But 
the BBC is a national channel where everybody sees 
the same program at the same time, with some very 
rare exceptions. So these new BBC programs will be 
available to every home, and will get big audiences. 

The big unknown is that television in the U. K. is being 
deregulated. In the future, market forces will provide 
many more channels and a lot of sateiiite broadcast- 
ing (we have hardly any cable). Deregulation will take 
education off prime time television, and there will no 
longer be an obligation to produce educational televi- 
sion at all. except in relation to school broadcasting. 
Sunday evening at 6: 10 has always been a good prime 
time educational program slot for the BBC. But if 
somebody eise coincs up with a good soap opera for 
that time slot under deregulation, they may get the 
audience. Educational television will have to produce 
big audiences to compete. 

/// working with television, what 
have you learned about the 
wrap-around needs at local levels'/ 

We've learned that you need a long lead-in time, that 
people need a lot of advance warning to get the situa- 
tion set up. They need to be consulted and to feel it's 
not being imposed on them by somebody else. They 
need advice on the kinds of responses they may make, 
and on such things as running Saturday workshops or 
spelling programs for businesses. They need copies of 
everything that people are going to receive. They need 
to feel they've got some ownership, and they need the 
opportunity to evaluate it afterwards, to give some 
feedback. They also need the ability to video the pro- 
grams so they can re-use them at their own places and 
schedules. And they need advice on how to use the 
programs in their teaching. Simple things like that. 

Do you have any general words of 
advice for those thinking about a 
national literacy center in the L\S. ? 

You can only take back what is useful in the context of 
the U.S. The important thing is to know where you're 
going, to have a clear vision of your goals. Our ongo- 
ing goal is to keep literacy an issue and to establish 
adult basic education as a right, much as the right of 
some to go to university. Adult basic education has to 
be for everyone, like the health service. In the U.K. 
we're producing a workforce that is alienated from ed- 
ucation and training. These people get a raw deal. 
A LBS Us goal is to bring adult basic education much 
more into center stage, making it a fundamental 
right, not a fringe activity or crumbs that fall off 
someone else's loaf. 

INote: The U.K.'s Education Reform Act of 1988-de- 
scribed by ALBSU as the most important educational 
legislation since 1944— is expected in time to bring 
M>me changes in the way ALBSU operates. Though 
the Act focuses primarily o:i the organization and cur- 
riculum of schools-where a core curriculum has been 
laid down by central government- so me of the provi- 
sions will affect the workings of the country's adult ba- 
sic skills system, putting greater emphasis on 



planning and coordination, a move welcomed by 
ALBSU. But the manner in which ALBSU will inter- 
act with provider groups-such as voluntary and com* 
munity organizations, social and training agencies, 
adult education centers, colleges, and LEAs-is pres- 
ently unclear. Morever. schools and colleges, in the 
past heavily controlled by the LEAs. will now be able 
to operate independently of them and receive funding 
directly from the central government and the Secre- 
tary of State. In any case, literacy will continue to 
have a high profile in the U.K. and ALBSU will retain 
its key role as the U.K.'s national literacy center. ] 

(For more information, write to Alan Wells, Director, 
Adult Literacy & Basic Skills Unit, Kingsbourne 
House, 229/231 High Holborn, London WC1V 7DA, 
or phone 01 405-4017.) ■ 



BOOKS FOR ADULT 
NEW READERS 

Commercial and noncommercial publishers 
have begun to produce a wider variety of ma- 
terials for use with and by low-level adult 
readers. Many of the publications have been 
described in past issues of the BCEL newslet- 
ter. Two new endeavors are profiled here: 

Classics Illustrated, the popular comic book 
series started in the 1940s to introduce young 
readers to masterpieces of literature in a col- 
orful, accessible format, has been given a 
facelift and is about to be republished after a 
hiatus of almost 20 years. The new series has 
been developed in coopeiation with literacy 
groups to ensure its appeal and usefulness to 
new readers. Each book will be a 4X-page ad- 
aptation of a well-known classic, and each 
will have painted cover illustrations and out- 
standing artwork presented throughout. The 
new versions will be printed on high-quality 
glossy paper, have hard covers, and sell for 
S3 .75 i a copy. In February 1990 the first four 
titles will be out: "Great Expectations." 
"Moby Dick." "Through The Looking 
Glass." and "The Raven and Other Poems." 
Each month after that new titles will be issued 
for a total of 16 the first year. 

The revived series is the result of a three-way 
partnership. Berkeley Publishing Group 
(New York) and First Publishing (Chicago) 
will co-publish, market, and distribute the 
books to conventional bookstores and the 
comic book market. Classics Media Group 
(New York) will produce wrap-around vid- 
eos and teaching guides tor educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and home use. 

Literacy Volunteers of New York Cit> 
( LVNYC) has just started publishing Writers' 
. '<rices % a paperback series of selections by fa- 
mous American authors whose experiences 




are particular!) relevant to the lives of new 
adult readers. For example. Maya Angelou 
tells about growing up black and her first en- 
counters with desegregation. Avery Kor- 
man. author of "Kramer vs. Kramer" 
describes divorce and a bitter custody battle. 
Bill Cosby discusses being a father and grow- 
ing old. And Carol Burnett talks frankly 
about her parents' drinking problems, grow- 
ing up. and being an entertainer. Each work 
begins with an introduction to the series, bio- 
graphical notes about the author, and instruc- 
tions on how to use the book. Each ends with 
questions and suggested follow-up activities 
to reinforce reading skills and appreciation of 
what has been read. The books range in level 
from 3rd to 6th grade. They are 55 pages in 
length and sell for $2.95 each. 

(Tor further information on Classics Illustrated con- 
tact Stephan Lau. Director of Classics illustrated. 
Hrst Publishing. 435 N. LaSallc, Chicago IL 60610. 
312-670-6770. For ordering information on the 
LVNYC publications, write to LANYC. 666 Broad- 
way, Suite 250, New York. NY 10012.) ■ 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

Workforce Literac y 

HI Workin g Capital: JTPA Investments for the 
90s , a new report by the JTPA Advisory Committee 
for the U.S. Department of Labor, assesses the JTPA 
program and makes 28 recommendations to adjust its 
provisions and focus to better serve poor and disad- 
vantaged youth and adults in need of employment 
training. The recommendations, on the whole con- 
sistent with those of JUMP START, include launch- 
ing a technical assistance effort under strong federal 
leadership to train state and local staff in "state-of- 
the-art** systems of basic education, skills training, 
and data management. Available free from Employ- 
ment and Training Administration. U.S. Department 
of Labor. 200 Constitution Avenue, NW, Room 
N-5636. Washington. DC 20210 (202) 535-0664. 

The Learnin g Enter p rise , by Anthony 
Carncvalc and Leila Gainer ol the American Societ) 
for Training and Development, provides current in- 
formation on employer training programs and on var- 
ious components of the education system that prepare 
people for jobs. The report concludes that there is not 
enough job-related training and that what there is fo- 
cuses mostly on white collar and technical elites. 
Among other problems, the authors indicate that 
"high school students in the general and vocational 
education tracks are not well served either in school or 
on the job. even though the> represent 61 percent of 
the high school population.'* Among the recommen- 
dations is that, as a long term goal, companies should 
triple their employee training expenditures from the 
current $30 billion (which represents only 1 percent 
of payroll and serves only 10 percent of the nation's 
employees), and give more emphasis to those most in 
need of education and skills upgrading. Single copies 
arc available free from ASTD (Attn: Fulfillment). 
1630 Duke Street. Box 1443. Alexandria. VA 22314 
(703)683-8119. 

PI Literacy in the Workplace: The Executive Per- 
s pective , a study by The Omega Group with support 
from the Mayor's Commission on Literacy in Phila- 
delphia and the Pioductivit) Council of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, examines the attitudes 
of top executives tow ard pro\ iding workplace literacy 
programs and offers their recommendations for ad- 
dressing employee basic skills problems. The study 
finds that emplover sponsorship of work skills pro- 
grams is directly related to the benefits perceived by 
both organization and worker and to the short- and 
long-term value executives place on those benefits. 
Executives who said they are reluctant to commit re- 
sources to internal literacy programs feel the issue of 
literac\ to be someone else's responsibility, view basic 
skills as unnecessary for job performance, regard fur- 
i her irn est ments as irH) cost !>. or worry that admitting 
to a serious problem will reflect hadiy on their com- 
pany image and reputation, \\ailable Iree from The 
Omega Group. 101 Brvn Mawr A\enue. Suite 310. 
Bryn Mawr. PA 19010(215) 525-4900. 

GQ The 1988 ASPA Labor Shorta g e Surve y Report, 
recently issued b> the American Society for Personnel 
Administrators, examines the extent of the labor 
shortage problem and strategies to best a act. moti- 
O and train a qualified work force now and in the 
ire. Available for $40 from ASPA Distribution 

iter. 1600 West 82nd Street. Minneapolis. MN 

5543! (800) 444-5006. 
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\T\ Closin g The Gap: Meetin g The Small Business 
Training Challen g e in Connecticut , by Jobs for the 
Future, reveals the obstacles and opportunities for 
meeting the training needs of small businesses in that 
state. Public and private sector action is called for in 
four areas: improving the content of on-the-job train- 
ing programs, improving delivery of such programs, 
increasing communication between suppliers and 
consumers of training, and improving coordination. 
Copies are available for S15 from Jobs for the Future. 
48 Grove Street, Boston. MA 02144(617)628-6661. 

Family Literacy 

New Readers Press, the publishing division of 
Laubach Literacy International, has released a series 
of books to help adult learners be better parents w hile 
improving their own skills. When A Babv Is New and 
As A Child Grows , an illustrated set written at 2nd to 
3rd-grade level, give practical information about 
caring for babies and young children. The Lon e and 
Short of Mother Goose and Favorite Childhood Tales 
is a four-book collection of nursery tales, reinforced by 
rer.i-along tapes, that parents can read to their chil- 
dren. Bride in Pink and Better Off Without Me . writ- 
ten at 3rd to 4th-grade ie\el. are intended for older 
teens and adults. For informatio l about these titles 
contact Onthia Guv at 800-448-8878. or in New York 
800-624-6703. 

\j} Makin g the Nation Smarter: The Imer g enera- 
tional Transfer of Co g nitive Abilit y, a 46-pagc report 
by Thomas Sticht and Barbara McDonald, summa- 
rizes the history, status, and current and future strate- 
gies for dealing with the problem of intergenerational 
illiteracy. It is based on a three-day national confer- 
ence attended last year by literacy practitioners, re- 
searchers, and policymakers and funded by the 
MacArthur Foundation. Contact Applied Behavioral 
and Cognitive Sciences. 2841 Canon Street. San 
Diego. CA 92106(619)224-2810. 

Other 

New publications from Steck- Vaughn Company 
include Reading for Tomorrow (a series of three books 
at 5th to 6th-grade le\el). Communications for 
Tomorrow (an accompanying workbook for the 
series). Spotlight (magazine-like readers featuring 
biographies of famous personalities. 2ndto3rd-grade 
level), and Champions of Chan ge (two books about 
famous black and Hispanic Americans at the 5th to 
9th-grade reading level). Prices are modest and vary 
bv quantity. Contact Steck-Vaughn. PO Box 26015. 
Austin. TX 78755. 

Pn ESL Curriculum Guide: Materialsand Methods 
for Teachin g as a Second Lan guag e to Adults b\ 
Karen Batt. Ellen Furstenburg. and Judy Rcitzes is a 
54-page book for volunteer tutors describing tech- 
niques and materials that work best with adult ESL 
students. Contact The Reader Development Program 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia. Logan Square. 
Philadelphia, PA 1*9103(215)686-5346. 

fio] Project STAR: Sequential Trainin g for Adult 
Reading is a computer-based adult learning program 
(0 to 3rd-gradc reading level) that allows instructors 
to evaluate students and plan individualized, self- 
paced study courses for them. The program includes 
"application" modules to teach adults to use their 
skills in everyday settings. To preview or order, con- 
tact Hartley Courseware. Inc.. 133 Bridge Street. 
Dimondalc." Ml 48821 or ca'il 800-247-1380 (517-646- 
6458 in Michigan). ■ 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Business Leaders Meet In D.C. Forum 

More than 20 Washington representatives of 
major corporations, and senior executives of 
national industry associations, met in Wash- 
ington on June 16 to discuss adult literacy and 
the role of the business community. The 
meeting, called and co-hosted by Harold Mc- 
Graw, Jr., Chairman Emeritus of McGraw- 
Hill, Inc. and President of BCEL, and 
Richard Munro, Chairman of Time, Inc., 
aimed to bring greater focus to the literacy ef- 
fort being made by business organizations 
with a presence in Washington. The current 
legislative climate on Capitol Hill relative to 
literacy and the legislative proposals coming 
out of JUMP START were also discussed. 
Among those involved in the discussions 
were representatives from AT&T: IBM; Du~ 
pont: USX: The Travelers: Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich: Direct Marketing Association: 
Magazine Publishers Association; Informa- 
tion Industry Association: and The Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

Amalgamated Clothing & Textile Workers 

Five hundred New York City garment work- 
ers are strengthening their basic skills in a 
program sponsored by the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union, a mem- 
ber of the Consortium for Worker Education. 
In 1985, ACTWU hired an education direc- 
tor whose first task was to talk with union or- 
ganizers to clarify members* educational 
needs. ESL and Spanish-language literacy 
were identified as priority concerns of the 
workers, most of whom were Hispanic immi- 
grants. Although most of the workers* jobs 
require minimal reading and writing skills, 
the union understood the importance of these 
skills in improving the living conditions of 
workers as well as in building a stronger 
membership. As a result, ACTWU has de- 
veloped comprehensive course offerings in 
ESL and Spanish-language literacy from the 
most basic to the pre-college level. Learners 
strengthen their skills through reading, 
writing, and discussing such themes as 
the immigrant experience, workplace 
problem-solving, unionism, and community 
health and housing. The program includes an 
active student delegate system which allows 
the learners to play a significant role in pro- 
gram policy making. The program's 22 

(cont'd, on p. Ill) 
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teachers and two administrators are paid 
by the New York City Board of Education 
and the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. For more information contact Paula 
Finn. Education Programs, ACTWU, 15 
Union Square. New York. NY 10003 (212) 
242-0700. 

Association Of American Publishers 

The Association of American Publishers has 
joined the International Reading Association 
in piloting two intergenerational literacy pro- 
jects involving poor and homeless children 
and their parents. AAPhas provided S30.000 
to launch the two programs, and member 
publishers will furnish educational materi- 
als. If the programs are successful. IRA plans 
to encourage their replication by its 1 .200 
member councils. AAP President Nicholas 
Veliotes calls the program "a project of hope 
aimed at the complex problems of illiteracy, 
homelessness, and poverty/' For more infor- 
mation contact James Sawyer. Director of 
Membership, International Reading Associ- 
ation. 800 Barksdale Road, Newark. DE 
19714(302) 731-1600, ext. 35. 

The Ho uston Chronicle 

When he served as Chairman & President of 
j the American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
j ation, Houston Chronicle publisher Richard 
j Johnson encouraged fellow publishers to take 
the lead in the nation's growing literacy 
movement. At home in Houston, Mr. John- 
son committed the Chronicle to putting its re- 
sources behind creating a major city-wide 
literacy effort. In 1986. with support from the 
Gannett Foundation, the Chronicle spon- 
sored a "Forum on Literacy" for 300 leaders 
from business, labor, government, and edu- 
cation. This led Mayor Kathy Whitmire to 
appoint a Mayor's Task Force on Literacy 
which in turn recommended a commission to 
plan and direct an ongoing, comprehensive 
literacy program. As a result, the Houston 
Reading. Education and Development Com- 
mission (READ) was appointed in January 
1988. with 25 members from a cross-section 
of the Houston community. Mayor Whitmire 
asked Mr. Johnson to head a drive to raise S I 
million for the Commission and, by January 
# *f this year, the fund was oversubscribed. 

he Commission, with Barbara Kazdan as 
_ xecutive Director, has been collecting data. 
| making referrals, developing resources, and 




Southwestern 8eil 
Tutoring Session, 
Sen Antonio area 
program. 

Photo courtesy ot 
Southwestern Bell, 
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promoting partnerships between businesses 
and local literacy groups. The Chronicle con- 
tinues to directly support awareness and ad- 
vocacy activities. It also gives an annual 
S 1 ,000 Literacy Service Award for outstand- 
ing volunteer service. A retired newspaper 
trade association executive serves as the 
Chronicle's representative on the Commis- 
sion. Numerous other companies have fol- 
lowed the Chronicle's lead by contributing 
computers, space, interior decoration, and 
office equipment to the Commission and to 
neighborhood learning centers. The Housu>n 
Endowment has pledged $450,000 and the 
Harris County Medical Society $100,000. 
The Junior League and Medical Soc iety Aux- 
iliary have made literacy their primary pro- 
jects. "In my 30 years in the newspaper 
business." notes Mr. Johnson, "what we are 
doing in the literacy movement is by far the 
most exciting and gratifying public service 

the Chronicle has done We believe what 

we are doing and how we are doing it can very 
well serve as a model for other cities." For 
more information contact John Murphy, Lit- 
eracy Programs Coordinator. Houston 
ChronicleT PO Box 4260, Houston, TX 
77210(713)220-7083. 

National Association Of Printers 

& lithographers 

A literacy committee set up last year by The 
National Association of Printers and Lithog- 
raphers has distributed a workplace literacy 
survey to its 3.700 members and to the 
90.000 readers of American Printer Maga- 
zine. The survey is designed to determine 
how aware the industry is of the employee 
basic skills issue and its interest in establish- 
ing workplace programs. Preliminary survey 
responses indicate that awareness and inter- 
est are high. In the fall. NAPL will make cue 



full results available in an article in American 
Printer and in a special report for Association 
members and other interested parties. The 
NAPL board and executive staff are also ex- 
ploring other initiatives to bolster the basic 
skills of the industry's workforce. For more 
information contact Rhona Bronson, NAPL, 
780 Palisade Avenue, Teaneck, NJ 07666 
(201)342-0707. 



Southwestern Bell 



Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
(SWBT) has taken a lead in supporting liter- 
acy throughout its region. For example, in 
1988, the president of SWBTs Arkansas di- 
vision chaired the Governor's Commission 
on Adult Literacy and assigned three em- 
ployees to work on adult literacy and other 
education issues. The Arkansas division also 
has provided funding, volunteers, and other 
in-kind help to literacy groups around the 
state. Earlier this year, SWBT underwrote 
the costs of a statewide literacy conference 
and more recently it has been giving a well- 
received series of workshops for literacy 
groups on grant writing and organization 
building. In Missouri, SWBT assistant vice- 
president of public relations serves as presi- 
dent of Literacy Investment for 
Tomorrow-Missouri (LIFT), a statewide co- 
alition established last year to channel private 
sector resources to literacy. The Southwest- 
ern Bell Foundation pledged $250,000 in 
start-up funds for LIFT and is encouraging 
other businesses to join in. In March, LIFT 
announced its first round of grants: $25,000 
to eight programs in the state. In Texas, Bell 
officials serve on literacy coalitions in San 
Antonio. Houston, and Dallas. In Okla- 
homa. SWBT and the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association have helped the Oklahoma Liter- 
acy Council by establishing a state hotline. 
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participating in its board meetings, hosting 
awareness events, providing computer serv- 
ices, and donating office furniture. In Kan- 
sas, the company is working with a literacy 
task force in Topeka. SWBT's grants 
throughout the region are supporting many 
kinds of literacy programs-ESL, computer 
assisted instruction, family literacy-as well 
as numerous literacy planning and coordinat- 
ing activities. The company benefits in mauy 
ways from its numerous literacy involve- 
ments and is engendering considerable good 
will. "I feel good about paying my tele- 
phone bill now," says one literacy program 
director. 

Vitramon, inc. 

Vitramon, Inc., a subsidiary of Thomas & 
Betts Corporation, is a Connecticut manu- 
facturer of ceramic capacitors whose 500- 
member workforce is now 25 percent for- 
eign-born. As this immigrant workforce 
grew, so did internal communications prob- 
lems. With the help of the Adult Basic Edu- 
cation program in nearby Derby, in I988 
Vitramon established an ESL program on 
company premises and got the word out to its 
workers via informal discussions, posters, 
and notices. Eighty-five employees signed 
up immediately for the classes, which over- 
lap the day and evening shifts and are given 
half on company time and half on employee 
time. The curriculum is built around specific 
on-the-job and at-home topics of immediate 
use to the workers- tor example, technical 
terminology used in the company routing 
sheets which accompany parts to be worked 
on. The topics were identified by a team of 
adult basic education professionals and com- 
pany people. The first year of the program 
cost the company about $4,000 and some 45 
workers graduated. Employment Specialist 
Margie Colon gives the program high marks 
for the benefits it is producing for all con- 
cerned. She points out that "many of the em- 
ployees are exceptionally bright, and only 
their lack of communications skills has kept 
them from making a stronger contribution to 
the company." She attributes the program s 
success to the careful task analysis done at 
the outset, sensitive instructors who encour- 
age self-expression among the students, and 
discussions that foster critical analysis of im- 
portant, sometimes controversial, in-house 
matters. Management was initially skeptical 
about the program but is now convinced of its 
j value because of the high level of worker par- 
t ticipation. For more information contact 
^QT^rgie Colon, Employment Specialist, Vi- 
:IylL non, Inc., PO Box 544, Bridgeport, CT 
"^01(203) 268-6261. 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

The Albany County Bar Association recently donated $300 
to the Albany County Public Library in Laramie. WY to produce 
lour literacy PSAs. 

American (Express Company funded Washington Literacy's 
two-day institute for tutor trainers held in Seattle in April. 

Contributors to BCEL during the period mid-March to mid-June 
1989 were AT&T, Chicago Tribune Charities, CPC Interna- 
tional, RR Donnelley & Sons, Dow Jones, Exxon Corpo- 
ration, Ford Motor Company, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Household International, IBM, Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Petersen Publishing, Samuel I. Newhouse 
Foundation, Times Mirror Inc., GTG East/USA Today TV, 
and Waldenbooks. BCEL also received a $100,000 challenge 
grant from the Hewlett Foundation, which to be earned must be 
matched on a 2:1 basis. 

AT&T Foundation has made a two-year grant ol $125,000 to 
SEFTs Hispanic Literacy Initiative projects in Fall River. MA and 
East Los Angeles. CA. In Detroit. SER received grants of $50,000 
Irom the Skillman Foundation and $10,000 Irom the MichCon 
Foundation. The Skillman Foundation also made a recent grant 
ot $27,000 to the Macomb (Ml) Literacy Project tor a family liter- 
acy program involving Head Start children and their parents. 

BP Exploration ana ARCO Alaska, Inc. each recently do- 
nated $5,000 to the Anchorage Literacy Project to support volun- 
teer training and other activities. 

Johnson Products and Spencer for Hair sponsored a fash- 
ion show in April to raise funds for the Capital Area Literacy Coali- 
tion and Operation Upgrade in Baton Rouge. 

The Kellogg Company has made a three-year grant of $1.5 
million to "Reading Rainbow." the PBS series which encourages 
families to read quality literature. 

New York Telephone recently awarded $3,000 to the Parent 
Readers Program at New York City Technical College which seeks 
to create families of readers. Parents participate in workshops 
where they learn how to read and discuss quality children's litera- 
ture with their children at home. 

Polaroid Corporation has provided funding to the New Bed- 
lord (MA) Public Schools literacy program for the purchase of 
computer equipment. Frionor, St. Luke's Hospital, and Cod- 
man and Shurtteff encourage their employees to participate in 
the basic skills program and provide space for tosses. The 
Standard-Times Newspaper runs PSAs for the program and 
has regularly covered the literacy issue in news articles 

Toshiba Corporation has donated two television sets and 
VCRs to the Hawaii Governor's Council for Literacy. 

PLANNING. RESEARCH. AND AWARENESS 

Aetna and Connecticut National Bank have pulled a number 
ot Hartford-area companies together with the Greater Hartford 
Community College to form the Greater Hartford Alliance for Lit- 
eracy The Alliance is exploring options lor enhancing the basic 
skills of the local workforce Other member companies include 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Company, The Travelers, 
CIGNA, and The Hartford. 

Employee Relations Today ran an article on workplace liter- 
acy in its Spring 1989 issue 

The Fort Lauderdale News/Sun-Sentinel is in the middle 
of a year of family reading activities To date these activities have 
included a simultaneous ' story hour" in 24 area libraries, a Chil- 
dren's Reading Festival, puppet shows, an exhibit on the history 
of newspaper comics, and distribution of books to children at 



daycare centers. Children taking part in the events are eligible for 
prizes and publishing ot their nantes in the newspaper. 

The National Association of Banking Affirmative Action 
Directors focused on workplace literacy as an equal employ- 
ment issue at its annual meeting in Philadelphia in May. 

In its May 26th issue, Publishers Weekly launched "Literacy 
Matte s."' a new series of occasional columns on adult literacy. 
Written by Barbara Prete. former executive director of the National 
Book Awards, this column will highlight the work ol a different 
national literacy organization in each issue, seeking to increase 
awareness in the publishing industry. 

The Thibodaui Daily Comet hosted a literacy festival on the 
company's grounds in April to promote reading in Lafourche 
Parish, L.A. The event coincided with the newspaper's 100th anni- 
versary. The paper published a special centennial edition whose 
proceeds were set aside in part as seed money for a planned par- 
ish-wide literacy effort. Festivities included athtetic contests, 
music, theater presentations for children and adults, public read- 
ings, library-card registrations, displays of "reading" banners 
created by school children, and performances by two local 
Cajun humorists. 

The Boston Chapter of The Women's National Book Associ- 
ation hosted a workplace literacy seminar at the Boston Public 
Library in April. 

Xerox Corporation's Institute for Research on Learning has 
had ethnographers looking at how workers learn on the job, with 
the hope of developing training systems that build on the ways 
workers develop and share knowledge. 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

The Gillette Company has begun a workplace education pro- 
gram for 75 employees of its Safety Razor Division plant in South 
Boston. Ma. The program is operated by the Continuing Educa- 
tion Institute and includes ESL, ABE, and high school diploma 
instruction. 

McCoy Electronics Company and Shippensburg University 
are developing an assessment tool to measure the |Ob-retated 
basic skills of the company's employees. 

Miilipore Corporation operates a peer-tutoring program for 
employees in its Waters Chromotography Division facility in the 
Boston area. English -speaking employees are trained by the 
"■One-with-One"' ESL-tutormg program and then matched with 
immigrant co-workers. Learners practice such |Ob-related tasks 
as reading blueprints, filling out time cards, and completing 
spec sheets. 

Motorola works with the Broward County (FL) ABE program to 
provK job-related basic skills instruction to employees in the 
company s Plantation and Bounton Beach plants. The company 
recognizes that workers are increasingly being expected to make 
decisions and revise production procedure: as new technologies 
are introduced. 

The Sidler Chemical Company works with Newark's Project 
Read to provide basic skills instruction to workers handling haz- 
ardous chemicals on their jobs. 

The United Steelworkers is currently negotiating with steel 
companies to establish a lointly-operated worker education pro- 
gram to enable workers to handle new |0bs. updated technolo- 
gies, ana participatory management systems 

In cooperation with Lane Community College. Weyerhaeuser 
Company offers an employee basic skills program for workers in 
its Cotlage Grove. OR mills. Weyerhaeuser Today, which 
reaches 50.000 company employees and retirees, ran a cover 
story article about the program in its May issue. 

Wheaton Injection Molding Company employees in 
Millville. NJ have been earning their GEDs under a new program 
run by the local ABE program. Two of four program graduates are 
already enrolled in college courses. ■ 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corpo- 
rate Fundraising Guide For Literacy Pro- 
grams is a new 54- page resource designed 
primarily lor local literacy programs 
( S3 .(K) ). Part i discusses the corporate-giving 
environment and forms of corporate giving. 
Part 11 gives step-by-step guidance on all 
aspects ol corporate fundraising. from iden- 
tifying companies to solicit, to proposal 
preparation and follow-up. Part 111 deals with 
forms of indirect corporate giving. 

• JOB RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A 
Guide For Planners of Employee Programs 
is a 46-page guide for employers wishing to 
address the basic skills problems of their 
work! nrces (S5.00). It provides detailed 
guidance on how to plan and implement an 
effective job-related basic skills program. 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Lit- 
eracy Program is a 12- page guide for em- 
ployers wishing to encourage their employ- 
ees to serve as volunteers with local literacy 
groups (S2.00). 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet tor local literacy groups to use in theii 
fund development efforts with business. No 
cost for up to 25. a one-time basis per 
organization, and l()c a copy thereafter. 

• The September 19S8 issue of Business 
Week contained an excellent special report 
titled "HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline ol 
America's Workforce." Reprints, while the 
supply lasts, are available from BCliL for 
SI .50 a copy. 



• Back issues of the BCEL Newsletters are 
available at no cost for up to 6 copies per 
issue, on a one-time basis per organization, 
and at 50c a copy thereafter. Articles may be 
reproduced without permission but must be 
reproduced in their entirety with attribution 
to BCEL. 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts, 1988-89 Edition, is "an aid for 
both the literacy and business communities 
($5.00). 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: 
An Agenda For National Action ( 1985 ) con- 
sists of two BCEL monographs (one by- 
David Harman. the otherby Donald McCune 
and Judith Alamprese) which assess the 
short- and long-term needs of the adult liter- 
acy field and give recommendations for pub- 
lic- and private-sector action (SIO the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS 

(1985) is a BCEL monograph by Dianne 
Kangisser which assesses the role, poten- 
tial, and limits of volunteers in combating 
adult illiteracy ($5.00). 

NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, 
where a charge is involved orders must be requested 
in writing and be accompanied by a prepayment 
check made out to 3CEL. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 



BCEL Directors 



The Business Council for Effective Liter- 
acy, founded in 1983. is a national foun- 
dation with public charity status under 
section 501(c)(3) of the IRS code. BCEL 
serves as a catalyst between the business 
and literacy communities and works to 
promote good practice and public policy. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus, McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President, BCEL 

A significant first, the Education Summit 
called by President Bush to meet with the 
country's governors, has just been com- 
pleted as the BCEL Newsletter goes to 
press. By all reports it was a most encourag- 
ing and substantive conference with the 
purpose of establishing national education 
goals for meeting such major challenges as 
educational restructuring, the reduction of 
dropout rates, and marked improvement in 
| the adult literacy rate. We can all take real 
satisfaction that this key and needed first 
step has now been taken, and that a prompt 
follow-through is planned for the annual 
winter meeting of the governors next Febru- 
ary for the review and endorsement of such 
national goals. 

As one specific example, the National Gov- 
ernors Association is launching a major 
outreach activity to gather recommenda- 
! tions from groups across the nation for 
j consideration in the shaping of action plans 
; for both the states and the federal govern- 
j ment. And, as the White House as well as 
i NGA goes about establishing steps for 
implementing a wide range of educational 
, initiatives, it is gratifying to hear that these 
! are not planned just for the school reform 
; area, as vital as that is, but they will also 
I cover all aspects of the adult learning 
1 enterprise, including general and workforce 
, literacy. 

It has been very encouraging to note the 
increasing number of solid examples of state 
leadership in the adult literacy area, for the 
states clearly have the lion's share of respon- 
sibility for the nation's literacy and educa- 
tion agenda. But at the same time, the recent 
Education Summit well serves to point up 
that a strong federal coordinating and lead- 
ership role is essential to bringing coherence 
and an intellectual center to the national 
literacy effort. That role can be invaluable in 
encouraging and guiding the efforts of the 
governors as they work to develop and 
expand effective state literacy services. 

j The two adult literacy bills introduced by 
I Representative Sawyer and Senator Simon 

ERiC 



which are currently on center stage in 
Congress both contain provisions to estab- 
lish this federal role. Assuming that dif- 
ferences between the two bills are satisfac- 
torily resolved through hearings and the 
process of congressional compromise, the 
nation would for the first time have a 
comprehensive and integrated federal ap- 
proach for dealing with the adult illiteracy 
problem. 

While all the bills' provisions warrant full 
consideration, I want to single out two as 
having central importance. A Cabinet 
Council for Literacy, one made up of the 
heads of all concerned and responsible 
federal agencies and departments, is of great 
importance for a coordinated and well- 
informed national effort. Similarly, a Na- 
tional Center for Adult Literacy, preferably 
one that is independent and quasi-govern- 
mental, is absolutely vital. To have teeth of 
course the final overall bill will have to be 
adequately funded and we are all mindful of 
the federal deficit. But the amount of new 
funding needed to support a truly effective 
federal effort is very small in the overall 
picture and it will have a tremendous payoff 
if targeted wisely. 

The present climate is one of optimism and 
high expectation. But obviously much de- 
pends on the outcome of the Sawyer and 
Simon bills and on the extent to which the 
administration and the governors get behind 
the overall legislative initiative. All of us, 
very much including leaders of the business 
community, will hopefully speak out on 
behalf of the new legislation and do our best 
to help assure a strong bill in the near future. 
Corporations can benefit significantly from 
such legislation, especially in addressing 
workplace needs. At no time has it been 
more important for your voices to be heard 
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A teller who cashes a document marked "non- 
negotiable coupon" finds he is short of funds at the 
end of the day and has lost his employer monev 
Another teller hasn't been able to reconcile his dWy 
opening and closing cash drawer for a week. After 
waiting in a long line, a customer storms out of the 
bank when the service representative can't reconcile 
her statement or locate the error. A bank employee 
who can't read and fully comprehend federal regula- 
tions fails to report a cash deposit of over $10,000 to 
the IRS; his employer is fined. 

A large commercial bank acquires a small savings 
and loan institution and fires many people who 
cannot get new jobs without basic skills or retraining 
help. A New Jersey bank with a statewide workforce 
oi 15,000 must interview 15 people to find one 
qualified worker. A federal home loan bank in 
Chicago, unable to pay the wages that commerical 
banks can afford, has been losing its best-trained 
workers and is faced with having to upgrade the 
skills of its remaining employees, many having no 
more than a 7th-grade reading ability. A major New 
York bank which gives applicants for teller positions 
a basic math test found that applicants passing the 
test declined from 70 percent in 1983 to 55 percent 
in 1987. 

As these examples indicate, the American banking 
industry is experiencing the same employee basic 
skills problem as the rest of business and industry. 
Because financial institutions are the nation's eco- 
nomic cornerstone - touching nearly every aspect of 
American life - the need to address illiteracy 
problems in the industry has special importance. 
Fortunately, industry awareness is growing, and 
there are many examples of individual banks work- 
ing to upgrade employee skills or exploring options 
to do so. First Pennsylvania Bank in Philadelphia, 
The Bank of Boston and State Street Bank in 
Boston, and Connecticut Bank and Trust Company 
in Hartford are just a few of them. 

However, bright lights such as these are still in the 
minority. Most banks, even when aware that they 
have an employee skills problem, are unsure about 
how to proceed. As is the case with other kinds of 

(Cont'd on p. 4) I 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Coalition For literacy Names New Head 

Anabel Newman was recently elected Chair 
of the National Coalition for Literacy, re- 
placing Helen Crouch, president of Literacy 
Volunteers of America, who has served in 
this role for the past year. Professor New- 
man directs the Reading Practicum Center at 
Indiana University. She is also an active 
member of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation and has been the IRA's Coalition 
representative since 1981. A major goal of 
Newman's in her new post will be to shape a 
stronger Coalition role in national public 
policy. 

Preparing Non-College Youth For Jobs 

On October 18 the Hudson Institute, with 
the participation of the U.S. Department of 
| Labor and the Committee for Economic 
Development, will hold an invitational 
working conference in Washington titled 
"Workforce 2000 and the Forgotten Half 
Selected business, government, and educa- 
tion leaders will consider the job-prepara- 
tion needs of non-college-bound youth. The 
get-together is planned as a first step in 
defining the skills and programs needed by 
these young people to get and succeed in 
jobs — especially in manufacturing, health 
care, construction, and food and hospitality 
services. The effo.t builds on the Hudson 
Institute's groundbreaking report last year. 
"Workforce 2000!' For information on the 
Institute s ongoing literacy activities contact 
Patricia Gold. Hudson Institute. 4401 Ford 
Avenue. Suite 200. Alexandria. VA 22302. 

Illinois Cable Backs Literacy Volunteers 

The Illinois Cable Television Association 
(ICTA), the trade association for all cable 
system operators in the state and provider of 
television service to some three million 
households in Illinois, has designated Liter- 
acy Volunteers of America-Illinois the offi- 
cial group its organization will sponsor on 
an ongoing basis. Its activities to benefit the 
LVA affiliate take two forms. First. ICTA is 
broadcasting a series of PSAs urging the 
public to become aware of the problem of 
illiteracy and to get involved with LVA. In 
addition. ICTA is sponsoring fundraising 
events. In March, for example, the organi- 
zation hosted "Take a Ride on the Reading 
Railroad!* a sightseeing tour on chartered 
Chicago elevated trains which raised $6,000 
for LVA. Another major event in July was 
incorporated into ICTA's annual cable mem- 
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bership drive. For every new customer who 
joined ICTA that month, $1 was donated to 
LVA-Illinois, generating a total of $12,000. 
For more information contact Gary Maher, 
President, ICTA, 2200 E. Devon, Des 
Plaines, IL 60018 (312) 297-4520. 

House ABE Funding Up 

The U.S. House of Representatives has 
approved nearly $209 million for adult basic 
skills programs for the fiscal year beginning 
October 1, 1989. This represents an increase 
of $46 million over last year's allocation. Of 
the overall amount, $180 million will 
port the ongoing ABE programs of 
states. $2 million is set aside for nations 
programs operated by the Department of 
Education, nearly $12 million will go into 
Department-administered workplace liter- 
acy grants, and $5 million will be allocated 
for English literacy grants. In addition, 
some $10 million has been set aside under 
the Stewart McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Act for literacy services for homeless 
adults. The House bill is under considera- 
tion in the Senate now and any discrepancies 
between the two versions, which are not 
expected to be great, will be worked out in 
joint session. 

Literacy For The Visually-Impaired 

T u e American Foundation for the Blind has 
• tounced a new campaign to promote 
literacy among blind and visually-impaired 
children and adults. The effort will have a 
two-pronged focus: activities "to under- 
score the critical shortage of teachers 
qualified to teach reading braille" and a 
publications and speaking program to in- 
form visually-impaired people about mate- 
rials and services available to them. Among 
several activities in process is a study to 
explore the usefulness of a competency test 
for teachers of braille. It is being conducted 
by the National Library Service for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped of the 
Library of Congress, one of many cooperat- 
ing organizations. In 1990. in conjunction 
with International Literacy Year, an exhibit 
for blind and visually-impaired people will 
be opened in New York City and then made 
available for display throughout the country. 
For more information contact Fay Jarosh 
Ellis. AFB, 15 West 16th Street, New York. 
NY 10011 (212)620-2029. 

Supporting Employee Education 
Through The Federal Tex Code 

Section 127 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
enacted in 1978, exempts from taxation 
educational assistance payments made by 
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employers to employees for all courses 
except those related to hobbies or sports or 
taken at the graduate level. Advocates of this 
federal tax incentive program — in Con- 
gress, among thousands of employee bene- 
ficiaries, and in the business community — 
see 127 not only as a powerful way to 
support job-related basic skills and other 
employee education but as a vital tool for 
retraining laid-off and displaced workers. 
Congress is currently considering whether 
to eliminate or reauthorize 127. The Depart- 
ment of Treasury has taken the position that 
the tax program is used predominantly by 
employees of higher educational achieve- 
ment, position, and salary, with a dispropor- 
tionate benefit going to persons pursuing 
professional degrees — i.e. those least need- 
ing tax relief. It has thus recommended that 
Congress not reinstate the program. A new 
study by the National Tax Policy Group of 
Coopers & Lybrand, "Section 127 Em- 
ployee Educational Assistance: Who Bene- 
fits? At What Cost?" strongly challenges 
both propositions. "We believer the report 
begins, "that the information used by Treas- 
ury provided an insufficient basis for deter- 
mining whether or not Section 127 had 
achieved its objectives! 1 Among the study's 
many findings is that Section 127 benefits 
are in fact distributed in a way that parallels 
earnings among the labor force as a whole. 
For example, more than 70 percent of the 
benefit recipients earn less than $30,000 
and some 36 percent less than $20,000. 
(Those taking professional courses account 
for less than one-half of one-percent of all 
Section 127 recipients.) The study also 
analyzes the "revenue effects" of the legisla- 
tion and concludes that they are substan- 
tially less than estimated by Treasury and 
the Joint Committee on Taxation. A major 
section of the report considers how repeal of 
the tax program would adversely affect 
employees, employers, teacher training pro- 
grams, major categories of college and 
university support personnel, and mary 
others. For more information or a copy of 
the report contact Sharon Cranford, 
Coopers & Lybrand. 1800 M Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202) 822-4439. 

A Multi-Cultural Perspective 

El Paso Cornrr unity College in Texas will 
sponsor a conference next February 21-23 
called "Literacy for a Global Economy: A 
Multi-Cultural Perspective!* Literacy willbe 
examined in terms of the changing ethnic 
make-up of the American population as new 
kinds of immigrants from around the world 
settle and look for work here. A main 
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i purpose of the conference will be to help 
! inform national policy. A unique aspect of 
the event will be a series of expeditions for 
participants. One outing will include lunch 
! at an Indian reservation, tours of nearby 
historic missions, and a visit to a local 
; intergenerational literacy program. Another 
. will take participants to see closed-circuit 
i televised literacy classes in a Levi Strauss 
l plant and at Fort Bliss. Still another will 
include a trip across the border where the 
j group will meet with American and Mex- 
! ican plant managers to discuss literacy in the 
: maquila industry. The visits are designed to 
: give a vivid first-hand sense of the crucial 
role that the basic skills play in the daily 
lives of ethnic groups with limited English. 
To help sponsor the conference or for more 
information contact Carol Clymer. Outreach 
C v ;n El Paso Community College. Room 
1009. 103 Montana. El Paso. TX 79902 
(915) 534-4162. 




Socorro Mission - One Of Several Missions To Be Visited By 
Ei Paso Conference Participants - Along The Mission Trail 
Outside El Paso. Texas. 



Helping Consumers 

Use Telecommunications 

Advances in technology are affecting cvei v 
aspect of life including the role and use of 
telephones. Telephones, themselves now 
more complicated to operate, have become 
an integral component of vast telecom- 
munications systems that include fax ma- 
■ chines, computers, and modems. Not only 
do consumers find the systems difficult to 
understand and use. but they must choose 
trom among a confusing array of services 
and providers. In 1986 the California Public 
Utilities Commission found that Pacific Bell 
had not fully informed consumers about less 
i expensive options and had oversold unnec- 
• essary services. Pacific Bell was ordered to 
j compensate consumers directly and to pay 
j $16.5 million to a specially-created Tele- 
. communications Education Trust for con- 
, sumer education programs throughout the 
state. As a result, the California Public 



Utilities recently awarded nearly $5 million 
in Trust grants to 32 nonprofit organizations 
working with low-income and limited-En- 
glish-speaking people in the state. Three 
grants went to literacy organizations: Basic 
Adult Spanish Education (BASE) in Wood- 
land Hills, which helps Spanish-speaking 
immigrants learn English and the basic 
skills; the Career Services Development 
Center in San Francisco, which teaches 
literacy and vocational skills to Chinese 
immigrants: and the Downey City Library. 
All three programs will use the funds 
to develop special telecommunications 
materials for use in their ongoing basic 
skills programs. For more information 
contact Terry Jones. Telecommunications 
Education Trust. 3580 Wilshire Boulevard. 
Suite 1660. Los Angeles. CA 90010 
(213)413-4042. 

Linking Literacy & Church Groups 

For more than two years the National 
Council of Churches, longtime activist in 
literacy abroad, has been focusing on liter- 
acy in the U.S. The group has worked 
primarily on motivating congregations 
throughout the country to get involved with 
literacy in their own communities. The 
NCC s efforts were recently given a boost 
by a $25,000 grant from the Gannett Foun- 
dation to expand its work to a full-time non- 
religious literacy program, with full-time 
staff working only on this issue. On an 
interdenominational basis, the NCC will 
help congregations across the nation forge 
links with local literacy programs. As a first 
step, a preliminary survey will be conducted 
of 100 grassroots programs and the findings 
drawn into a new database. The NCC 
initiative will then offer consultation and 
networking services to congregations that 
need help, highlighting successful projects 
as models. For more information contact 
Margaret Shafer. Director. Literacy Pro- 
gram. NCC. 475 Riverside Drive. New 
York. NY 10115 (212) 870-9997. 

National Press Women Press For Literacy 

The National Federation of Press Women, 
an association for women in the commu- 
nications industry, has launched an 
awareness and fundraising campaign for 
literacy. The campaign was launched on 
September 7 when Washington. D.C. affili- 
ate Capital Press Women hosted a pilot 
literacy auction. Autographed books by 
famous writers were donated for sale with 
the proceeds going to Reading Is Fundamen- 
tal, a national organization which promotes 
reading among children. Speakers included 



Sharon Darling of the Kenan Family Liter- 
acy Program. Senator Raul Simon, and 
Representative Tom Sawyer. The Federation 
has urged each state affiliate to follow the 
Capital Press lead with similar auctions of 
their own in the coming months and will 
provide guidelines and guidance as needed. 
For more information contact Ruthann 
Saenger, Literacy Chairperson, NFPW. c/o 
Capital Press Women, 1448 Duke Street, 
Alexandria, VA 22314 (703) 845-2699. 

Workplace Guide For Unions 

Last May a group of union education and 
training officials attended a two-day Basic 
Skills Symposium sponsored by the Human 
Resources Development Institute (HRDI), 
the AFL-CIO Department of Education, and 
the Meany Center. Focusing extensively on 
programs for employed or recently-dis- 
placed workers, the group concluded that 
the most effective workforce programs are 
those designed around the needs of the 
workers themselves. Among the issues cov- 
ered were testing and assessment, teaching 
methods, and maintaining worker confiden- 
tiality. Drawing on the symposium, HRDI is 
about to put out a technical assistance guide 
for unions wishing to offer basic skills 
programs themselves or collaborate with 
employers in providing programs. The 
guide will be called "Worker Centered 
Learning: A Union Guide to Workplace 
Literacy" HRDI will conduct additional 
research in the coming months and also 
track and evaluate existing programs as a 
way to promote good practice and provide 
further guidance to unions. For more infor- 
mation contact Tony Sarmiento. AFL-CIO. 
815 Sixteenth Street. NW, Washington, DC 
20006(202) 638-3912. 

Center For Family Literacy Formed 

A new National Center for Family Literacy, 
based in Louisville, Kentucky, was estab- 
lished in August with a $1 million grant 
from the William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable 
Trust. The Center will be directed by Sharon 
Darling who serves as a director of the 
Barbara Bush Foundation and also directs 
the Kenan Family Literacy Project. The 
Center's board of advisors includes the First 
Lady of Mississippi, the president of the 
North Carolina Department of Community 
Colleges, the director of family research at 

(Cont'd on p. 4) 



Correction : The PENNARAMA basic skills program, a statewide 
effort involving WPSX-TV and described tn BCEL's Juiv 1989 
Newsletter should have been attributed to Penn State Umversily 
not the University ot Pennsylvania 
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Harvard University, and Congressmen Paul 
Simon and William Goodling. The new 
organization will conduct research, offer 
teacher training, and provide other forms of 
technical assistance. It will also function as 
a national clearinghouse on family literacy 
and take an active role in national policy 
development. A first eight-day training 
seminar in August worked with personnel 
from 11 states and a second such seminar is 
planned for later this month. In the near 
future the Center will fund several model 
family literacy programs to illustrate prom- 
ising practices to other programs around 
the country. For more information contact 
the National Center for Family Literacy. 
I Riverfront Plaza. Suite 608. Louisville. 
KY 40202 (502) 584-1133. 

ESt C learinghouse Set Up 

With funding provided through a 1988 
Amendment to the Adult Education Act, the 
Center for Applied Linguistics in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is establishing a national 
literacy clearinghouse covering programs 
and activities for limited-English speakers. 
The Center will be a new branch of the vast 
ERIC system which includes a network of 
16 clearinghouses, each with its own special 
focus, the research activities of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, 
and the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
In addition to collecting and disseminating 
information, the Center will conduct re- 
search and analysis; issue its findings in 
regular reports, directories, and research 
guides; and provide other services still being 
defined. Some 16 national leaders have 
joined the Center's advisory board, includ- 
ing representatives of UAW/General 
Motors, the American Association of Adult 
and Continuing Education. BCEL, and all 
the major U.S. departments including 
Health and Human Services. For more 
information contact JoAnn Crandall, Liter- 
acy Clearinghouse Director, Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics. 1118 22nd Street. NW. 
Washington. DC 20037 (202) 429-9292. 

Ta x Credits I n Mississ ippi 

In April the Mississippi state legislature 
included a provision in its new economic 
development bill that, beginning late this 
year, will give a 25 percent tax credit to any 
employer providing basic skills services to 
help workers either function better in their 
current jobs or advance within the company. 
The Department of Education and the Tax 



Commission will jointly certify and evalu- 
ate the employers' programs and are work- B * 
ing now to develop specific program re- SKILLS 
quirements and procedures. Companies can 
elect to provide instructional services them- 
selves or contract with one or more outside 
organizations including community-based 
groups, colleges, school-based ABE pro- 
grams, and for-profit institutions. The pro- 
grams must be job-related and conform to 
the definition of basic skills training spec- 
ified in the bill. Contact JGy Tharp, Gover- 
nors Office For Literacy, PO Box 139, 
Jackson, MS 39205 (601) 359-2681. 
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employers, they lack both the basic assessment tools 
needed to define their problem and the internal 
expertise to develop programs and curricula suited 
to their specific circumstances. Moreover, help from 
their local trade association chapters or outside 
educational institutions has lagged because here too 
curriculum and program designers are still rinding 
their way. Many analysts have concluded that the 
national banking associations must move into the 
gap and provide the technical assistance and lead* 
ershJp needed. 



On The Move In Wisconsin 



At the end of 1988. after a year-long task 
force study of Wisconsin's need for literacy 
services, recommendations were submitted 
to Governor Thompson for a comprehensive 
program to address problems at various 
skills levels. Since then the Governor has 
approved $1.5 million in new funding for 
literacy, and the Wisconsin Board of Voca- 
tional. Technical, and Adult Education has 
supplied another S2 million. This funding 
supplements some S16-20 million provided 
annually by vocational education districts to 
community colleges offering literacy ser- 
vices and $2.5 million in federal funding for 
the states ABE program. The state is 
currently drawing up plans to establish a 
statewide multi-sector literacy advisory 
council. Contact Mary Ann Jackson, Board 
of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Educa- 
tion, PO Box 7874, Madison, WI 53707 
(608)267-9684. 
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Development Assistance Corp. Invites 
Business Partners For Funded Project 

The Development Assistance Corp. (DAC), 
based in Dover. New Hampshire, is an 
experienced national and international de- 
velopment organization. DAC has received 
a major two-year grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education to develop nine 
bilingual, job-related basic skills programs 
for companies with limited-English-speak- 
ing employees . It is hoped that tho programs 
will become models for wider use in the 
private sector. DAC will also develop a 
national directory of already-existing indus- 
try-based programs with the same focus. 
DAC would like to hear from companies that 
want to volunteer as a program site or from 
any groups that have information on ex- 
emplary programs to consider for the direc- 
tory. Contact Donald Cichon. Project Direc- 
tor, DAC, 54 Rutland Street, Dover, NH 
03820 (603) 742-6300. 
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The American Institute of Banking (AIB), the 
educational arm of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has begun to do just that for the 13,500 
commercial banks it represents, and its work could 
eventually benefit the rest of the banking industry as 
well. Because the AIB initiative is one of only three 
efforts currently underway with an industry-wide 
focus {the textile and graphic arts industries are the 
others, see p. 9], BCEL thought it might be instruc- 
tive to profile the project, highlight some of the steps 
which led to it, and consider the owraU climate in 
which it is taking place. 

Banking Is A Vast Industry In Flux 

To the general public, the banking industry is its 
commercial banks and its savings and loan institu- 
tions, which number 13,500 and some 3,400 respec- 
tively. But the industry is in fact more complicated 
than that and includes all lands of other financial 
institutions — for example, 12 federal reserve banks 
or "bankers* banks! 1 16,000 credit unions; an array 
of securities, commodities, and brokerage firms; 
numerous state and federal regulatory and insur- 
ance institutions (including the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Company and the Federal Savings and 
Loan insurance Corporation); and several national 
trade associations with chapters located in commu- 
nities throughout the country. This vast industry 
employs more than 3.4 million people. (Source: The 
Labor Force Statistics Derived From Current Popu- 
lation Surveys, 1945-87, Bulletin 2307, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 1 Nearly one-third of these employees 
(1.1 million) are in commercial banking. (About 
700,000 are in securities, commodities, and bro- 
kerage firms. Credit agencies employ another 
530*000, savings and loan institutions some 
750,000, and federal reserve and other financial 
institutions about 885.000.) 

A decade ago, banking in America was a relatively 
straightforward enterprise, with the role and ser- 
vices of different segments of the banking commu- 
nity carefully defined and regulated. Commercial 
banks offered one set of services, savings and loan 
organizations a different set, and other institutions 
played their unique role. American banks were the 
pre-eminent financial institutions in the world econ- 
omy. But over the last ten years the picture has 
changed considerably and, judging from shifts in 
asset size alone. American banks, while still leaders 
in the world economy, have lost ground. The bank- 
ing industries of other countries have grown at a 
faster rate than our own, and many have established 
a strong competitive presence in the U.S. At die 
same time, the forces of automation and deregula- 
tion have blurred the distinctions among financial 
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stations in the syste,.. bringin, .about 
mental changes in their scope of services, the way 
thev do business, and. more to the point where basic 
skSs are concerned, in their staffing requirements. 
"In bankingr notes a 1989 NCEE Brief put out by 
Columbia University's National Center on Educa- 
tion and Employment, "computerization lalonel 
contributed to a proliferation of products and 
slices, increased customization, grwter emphasis 
on dealing with customers, sharpened ^J^"*' 
and rapid market shifts. Moreover, market and 
technological developments are causing ma or 
changes m the traditional structure of skills and the 
entire process of skill formation: - 
Experts point out that American bardis of the future 
wiU not only have to operate moreefficientty _and 
more productively, but they wttl need tc .develop a 
vastly different and higher-level workfo^ One 
bank studied by the NCEE is revealing in this 
regard. Due to a new emphasis on a"'^ 10 ":. *™ 
b!u*found that its primary job activity had shifted 
I from order-taking (a simple form-handhng task) to 
; selling new products (a more eomphcatod srtof 
i usks requiring multiple communications skilU). 

Moreover, the bank's product lines «P?^£" 
' five to several dozen in a span of onlylO^B. 
Where high school graduates had been suited to the 
jobs before automation and the «pansK>n of ser- 
vices, management afterwards concluded that a 
two-year college degree was the mirumum needed to 
carry out the new job definitions and functions. 
Another illustration of how the banking "idustryis 
changing and bringing with it new training problems 
comesfrom Robert Bakarian. director of the Dela- 
ware Chapter of the American Institute of Banking 
In the early 1980s, Bakarian explains, the state 
passed a law allowing banks to export ^reducards £ 
loweTrates across the country. Oneof 'henrrtsUtes 
to pass such a law. Delaware soon found itseit 
detaged with new institutions of all kinds including 
banks, store credit card operations, and o her 
groups. In less than five >ears the number of 
financial institutions in the suite i"""^-"! 5 
1 to over 60 and personnel went from 8.500 to 17.000. 

In the first flush of success, unemployment went 
'. down to 2.5 percent and the institutions seemed 
j ready to hire anyone but the hardcore 
i However, by the time the phenomenon had peaked 
in 1986. many problems had become apparent. To 
say the least, this put a tremendous strain on 
I personnel at every level!' recalls Bakarian. "Thfe 
i kind of work requires very special talents, most 
, important being high-quality customer service abjli- 
i ties and high literacy levels! Karen HewitU .bank 
1 training official in Atlanta, reinforces the point In 
baXng today!' she says, "a clear grasp of how 
computers work, and the ability to read, think and 
express yourself on your feet are absolute essentials 
for survival" 




special task force to begin investigating the problem 
among commercial banks nationwide. 



In an activity jointly sponsored by BCEL. Brown- 
ing's next act was to organize a workplace segment 
for the annual AIB conference in Orlando in 
mid-1988. Professor Larry Mikulecky of Indiana 
University, an expert in designing workplace pro- 
grams, was brought in to conduct the workshop and 
To talk with local AIB chapter heads about the 
frustrations and problems they were having in 
providing basic skills help to banks in their service 
arTs. In preparing for the session Professor 
Mikulecky carried out "readability studies on a 
representative sampling of industry training mate- 
rials. He found that all were written at 12ft-grade 
level or above, thus accounting for the high failure 
rate that chapters and banks had been reporting in 
their efforts to work with low-skilled employees. 
Six months later, in December 1988. the AIB 
distributed a "Basic SkilU in Banking survey to 
more than 7.000 of its members. Its purpose: to 
better define the extent and nature of the problem, 
get a fix on what local banks were doing to deal with 
The problem, and on the basis of the new information 
shape an appropriate leadership role as qu.cklj ,m 
possible. Survey participants were asked to think ot 
basic skilU not just as reading, writing, and comput- 
ing, but in terms of what was needed for an ac- 
ceptable level of functioning in particular bank jobs. 



next highest "at-risk" positions named were those of 
bookkeeper, customer service representative, and 
secretary. 



The AIB Survey Findings 



AI B Enters The Picture 

: Robert Bakarian was subsequently contacted by a 
< group of Delaware bankers alarmed by the high 
i turnover rate they were experiencing especially in 
1 lower-level jobs. They wanted toknow ■ thlswasdue 
to job dissatisfaction, competition, or lack of basic 
skills. Bakarian didn't know and. in turn, took he 
question to the American Institute of Bantang 
headquarters in Washington. AIB had also been 
1 hearing from other local AIB chapter heads, and 
! William Browning, manager of research andeduca- 
1 tion for the rational organization, promptly set up a 

b 
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Bv May of 1989 the AIB survey results were in and 
analyzed. Among the broad findings were that: 

• Over 80 percent of the commercial banks surveyed 
reported employees with poor basic skills. 

• In 1988. commercial banks spent $32 million for 
basic skills educatio i, more than double the amount 
spent in 1985. However, only 40 percent of the banks 
currently offer or are planning basic skills pro- 
grams. Further, only 25 percent of mid-sized banks 
(those having assets of $300 million to $1 billion) 
provide employee basic skills services. 

• During the 1985-88 period, skills test scores for 
new hires declined slightly while the percentage of 
job applicants turned down because of poor basic 
skills increased from 30 to 35 percent. 

• More than 60 percent of the respondents named 
the job of teller as the most "at-risk" position 
because of poor bask skills. I n descending order, the 

6*3 ■> 



For each of the four "high-risk" jobs, the banks 
reported a range of specific on-the-job problems 
encountered by their employees. Forexamp le, on a 
widespread basis, tellers have diificulty balancing 
their stations due to a variety of errors - giving out 
too much money, entering wrong date, transposing 
figuresorde-imal points. counting mcorrecUy. n«y 
are often unable to calculate interest because they 
don't understand percentages, or to read and under- 
stand procedures for cashing checks, memos, 
drafts, and regulations. And they are commonly 
unable to communic-te clearly to customers or fully 
understand instructions from a supervisor Cus- 
tomer service representatives are also ofterr uwMe 
to read and 'nterpret bank procedures and «mces. 
In addition, many show indifference in «»eir at- 
titudes to patrons and use incorrect grammarm both 
verbal and written communication. A hignpet *nt- 
age of bookkeepers have difficulty understanding 
debits and credits, decimal points, and general 
ledger computer procedures and P™^ They 
alsToften lack problem-solving abilities and have 
poor English skilU. Secretaries and receptionists 
frequently have poor telephone and word processing 
skilU, and poor spelling and proofreading skUU. 
Even loan officers and clerks, though not among the 
highest-risk categories, are a concern, showing 
many of the same deficits as the high-nsk groups. 

Problems such as these are not ™ d "^ * ^'"l 
cial banks. Analysts are convinced that ^^Jf 
a clear warning sign to the entire industry. Non- 
compliance with regulations and procedures can 
lead to hefty government fines. Inattentive, inaccu- 
rate or slow service means a loss of customers. The 
inability to "put across a new product means the 
loss of potential customers and revenue. And that 
losses of this sort, if allowed tomultiply, will direct y 
affect the future ability of American banks to 
compete successfully in a global marketplace is 
obvious. 



Building An industry-wide CinTiculuw 

Using the results of its survey asa startingpoint, the 
American Institute of Banking -w^J^ 
Professor Mikulecky and Simon & S hus »« work- 
place Resources - recently launched an ambttmus 
curriculum development project to begin to help 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 
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banks address their basic skills problems. Tenta- 
tively called Job Performance Basics For Banking, 
the new instructional system will be designed to 
teach the reading, computation, communications, 
. and other skills required for the "at-risk" jobs 
identified in AIB*s survey. 

! A highly significant aspect of the AIB program is 
that it wiil follow the functional context approach 
known to be most productive in both workplace and 
general adult situations. Over the next several 

, months, a series of 12 self-contained modules will be 
developed using actual literacy audits of the bank 
jobs and including real-world applications of the 
needed basic skills to enhance transferability and 
reinforce learning. Each module will focus on tasks 
involved in the actual jobs. Each will be field tested 
with bankers brought together at 10 sites around the 
country. And each will be in the form of a workbook 
that can be used in classroom settings, in one-to-one 
tutoring situations, or for individual study at home. 

Instruction will focus on enabling employees to 
master specific bank tasks. Pre- and post-tests that 
; simulate each task will be included in each module 
i to measure the employee's progress. And instruc- 
j tors* guides will be developed to give trainers 
I information on problems in the industry, strategies 
! for involving supervisors and employees, course 
outlines, lists of texts for persons needing ESL or 
, other special help, and guidance on how to teach 
| literacy to adults, 
t 

: The first three modules will be piloted this month. 

! They wiU cover the tasks of balancing the teller 
drawer, ' 'cross-selling " and gaining "document liter- 
acy;' including the use and interpretation of charts. 
At the 10 sites, AIB trainers, mostly bankers serving 
on a voluntary basis, will review the materials and 
try them out on selected banking personnel to see 
where modifications are necessary. 

'The final sites for piloting the programs have not 
yet been officially announced*' says Bill Browning, 
"but we're hopeful that Atlanta and Delaware will 
participate." He goes on to say that "one of the things 
we will determine in the pilot phase is what kind 
of additional expertise, if any, will be needed to 
support and implement the program. Can we put 
out instructional materials that will be comprehen- 
sive enough to stand on their own, supported by the 
training we normally provide for AIB's other course 
offerings? We hope that will be the case, but it could 
. turn out that we will have to provide special basic 
skills training to personnel in the local chapters to 
make the program work!' 

The total program is scheduled for completion by 
next June, with Simon & Shuster handling its 
publication. It will be marketed to members of the 
American Bankers Association by the AIB and to 
other financial institutions by Simon & Shuster. 
; Karen Hewitt of Atlanta is optimistic that the final 
| product can be used and adapted in most bank 
q tings. "This program will be so consistent V she 
ts, "that if an employee in Atlanta were trans- 
Ted to Cincinnati in the middle of the program, he 
S&ild pick up right where he left off?' 



High Promist, tod More To Come I 

Clearly, this new banking curriculum is an exciting I 

development with potential value for the entire i 

industry It is also a model that other industries i 

might learn from because it moves well beyond the i 

general awareness stage that characterizes so much I 

of the current workforce literacy effort. The AIB I 

recognizes that it is just a beginning and not the > 

whole answer, and it will take time for widespread j 

implementation to occur and for the results to be I 

fully assessed. In the meantime, individual banks j 

and other trade associations will undoubtedly be I 

working on their own programs. One Philadelphia j 

banker, for example, is presently contemplating an i 

experiment in which "marginally employable" ap- j 

plicants would be hired (they would score below 1 

passing on current AIB basic skills tests) and given | 

time off for job-rebted trailing in the afternoon, for i 

as long as a year. The results, he thinks, would be f 

surprising and well worth the effort. { 

It should also be noted that the Institute of Financial 
Education, the educational arm of the U.S. League 
of Savings Institutions, has begun to consider work- 
place literacy problems among savings and loan 
institutions. It has been trying to build awareness 
with articles in :2s trade journal. In March, at its 
64th national conference, it sponsored its first 
workshop on the subject, and a second such work- 
shop was held only a few weeks ago. The Institute 
has also been experimenting with simplifying its 
basic accounting and writing programs to reach indi- 
viduals who can't attain the standard course levels. 

A final note: The AIB and other initiatives discussed 

above represent a positive and assertive approach to I 

meeting the basic skills challenge in banking, and if i 

they are successful and accompanied by other ! 

initiatives they should do much to assure that the i 

system retains its strong leadership role at home and I 

abroad. ■ j 

(A full copy of the AIB survey report is available to i 
members of the American Bankers Association for $40 | 
and to nonmembers for $60. A two-page summary is j 
available at no charge. For this material or for more j 
information contact William Browning. Manager, Re- 
search & Education. AIB. American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 1120 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20036. 202-663-5390.) 



COMPUTER UPDATE: 

Emerging Issues 

The third national Adult Literacy and Tech- 
nology Conference held in Louisville in 
July drew 400 people and featured a total of 
54 workshops and 42 vendor exhibits. 
Among the workshops offered were 12 on 
how to integrate computers and interactive 
video into general basic skills programs, 
four on intergenerational literacy, and eight 
on the use of computers and video in 
workplace programs. What is significant 
about these facts is that they show an 
explosive interest in the use of computers for 
adult literacy since BCEL first highlighted 
the issue in its July 1985 newsletter feature 



and then joined a small invitational con- 
ference of seven people later that year to 
plan the first national conference. At that 
time the primary goal was to get out the 
message that computers have a potentially 
powerful and vital role to play in extending 
basic skills services. 

In the short time since then, a new sub-field 
in adult literacy has taken root, with Peo- 
ple's Computer Company in California now 
functioning as the coordinating center for 
national activities in this area. Commercial 
vendors who earlier shied away from basic 
skills software development because of its 
presumed unprofitatility are now in heavy 
competition with one another for the adult 
literacy market. Apple Computer; for exam- 
ple, today has a full-time person in charge of 
this market and a separate department de- 
voted to adult literacy. Curriculum develop- 
ment and demonstration activities are in 
process or under development in several 
academic settings and elsewhere around the 
country. Literacy groups and a growing 
number of businesses are adopting or ex- 
perimenting with the use of computers in 
their basic skills programs — both for 
instructional and management purposes. 
And the role of computers is explicitly 
recognized in some of the important new 
legislation being introduced in Congress. 

In short, the computer literacy field has 
taken off Ihe question is, have the new 
developments made full use of what is 
known about the ingredients for effective 
instruction in different adult learning situa- 
tions, and do we know enough about what 
those ingredients should be? According to 
the prevailing thinking at the Louisville 
conference, which echoes thoughts that 
others in the field have had for some time, 
there are serious misgivings about these 
matters. Among the many concerns ex- 
pressed were these: 

• Too Much Too Soon. The field is in its 
infancy at the same time that it is on a fast 
track. Vendors rather than educators are 
driving the system. They are hungry for 
direction, but literacy professionals have 
been slow to understand and communicate 
their students' needs. 

• Software. Most of it is not very good. 
Much of it relies heavily on general drill and 
practice, which research shows to be inap- 
propriate in many adult settings. Most of it 
also fails to recognize the importance of 
building programs that are context-specific 
and take into account the prior knowledge of 
adult learners, 
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• Interactive Video* The availability of this 
technology has increased dramatically, in 
the past year alone. Video is passive, 
computers interactive. When linked, they 
can provide a powerful combination of text, 
images, and sound, all easily manipulated. 
It is presently unclear, however, just how 
they should be linked and for what pur- 

i poses. Moreover, those in the forefront of 
research stress that to be effective, the new 
1 technology should put students in direct 
' control of their own learning, not simply 
i extend the dictates of teachers. Yet many of 
! the new systems rushing to market are 
. duplicating the traditional classroom 
format. 

• Putting AH Eggs In One Basket* Many 
current literacy programs, both job-specific 
and general, are built exclusively in the 
computer mode. Military experience sug- 
gests that this is unwise, that whenever 
technology is used, it should be in conjunc- 
tion with other teaching methods. There is 
still limited appreciation of this matter. 



• Workplace Literacy, Many provider 
groups are not equipped to deal with work- 
place literacy programs, with or without the 
use of computers. In addition, the extent to 
which workplace programs should be ge- 
neric in nature or customized to particular 
jobs and groups of jobs is still unclear. 

• Fkmily Literacy* The concept of family 
literacy is still new and even newer is 
consideration of how computers and related 
technology fit in. This is an area especially 
ripe for research. There is much talk about 
integrating technology into the curriculum, 
but often there is no curriculum, or where 
there is, curriculum developers are still 
finding their way. Among the topics in need 
of research is the question of how to design 
software that recognizes and responds to the 
separate roles of parents and children. 

• Research* Too little research is being 
funded. The field is moving ahead without a 
solid base for understanding how best to 
build computer-assisted programs and for 
evaluating what is being done. ■ 
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According to a recent study by the National 
Association of Working Women, in 63 
percent of all tw>-parent households with 
children under age 18. both parents work. 
This adds up, in absolute figures, to 26.4 
million families. Moreover, single-parent 
families are on the rise and now comprise 
one-fourth of all families, double the per- 
centage of a decade ago. Nearly half of all 
mothers with children under age six already 
work outside the home and. single or 
married, nearly two-thirds of all mothers 
with children under 18 are in the workforce. 
By the year 2000 it is projected that 80 
percent of women in the 25*54 age category 
. will be employed. Conservative estimates 



indicate there are currently about 2.4 mil- 
lion children betweer. the ages of five and 
thirteen who are unsupervised during some 
part of each day. These facts strongly 
suggest that parenting programs at the work- 
site have important potential for advancing 
the learning of children and their schooling. 
Indeed, this proposition is about to be tested 
in a project of the Work In America In- 
stitute, called "Linking Home and School 
Through the Workplace!' The Institute is a 
nonprofit research and policy organization 
concerned with productivity and quality of 
work issues. 

In May, the Institute held an invitational 
conference for representatives of some 30 
business, union, government, foundation, 
and education organizations. Participants 
were told that "numerous successful pro- 
grams have been developed by schools and 
community organizations to help parents 
make desirable changes in home and home- 
school relations. But their effects are too 
limited because most working parents, es- 
pecially mothers, are unavailable during 
school hours or have too little time and 
energy to attend school-related programs at 
night!' The companies present were invited 
to consider sponsoring programs at their 
worksites in which employees would re- 
ceive training and counseling services on 
how to create a home environment con- 
ducive to their children's learning. Now. 
after several months of planning, the In- 



stitute is about to launch a project in which 
six of the companies will serve as pilot sites 
over the next two years. 

The Institute has developed a curriculum kit 
of materials to train and advise parents, and 
to this end, scoured the country examining 
scores of parent programs offered by 
schools and community organizations, se- 
lecting and adapting from them the training 
materials and services most suitable for use 
in the workplace. The total kit at present 
includes programs in five curriculum areas: 
reading, math, science, use of television to 
develop children's thinking skills, and a 
parents' question-and-answer library. In 
each area, there are guides for training 
workshop leaders at the workplace, specific 
strategies for parents on how to become 
homework "consultants** to their kids, and 
tip sheets to help parents deal with the 
schools. The various company programs 
V s '1 take the form of workshops led by 
trained company staff, and given in places 
like the company cafeteria. The Institute's 
ongoing role, with funding from the Mac- 
Arthur Foundation, will be to train the 
company trainers, develop training mate- 
rials for their use and the use of parents, and 
provide other technical assistance as 
needed. The Institute will also help the 
companies develop posters, announce- 
ments, and other in-house ads to promote 
their programs. Sometime next year, the 
Institute will bring together the pilot com- 
panies, its national project advisory board, 
and other interested parties to consider the 
experience of the pilot programs and plan 
any necessary modifications and improve- 
ments. The long-range goal is to demon- 
strate successful approaches that can be 
adopted in workplaces throughout the coun- 
try, simply by adding a parenting compo- 
nent to the many services already being 
provided through employerand union-spon- 
sored employee assistance programs. 

What would motivate employers to sponsor 
such programs? They have a double motive, 
according to Michael Rosow, vice president 
of the Work in America Institute. "Basical- 
ly, it's a productivity issue. First, they have a 
direct interest in overcoming the educational 
deficits of young people who will ultimately 
apply for jobs. Second, they know that 
employees whose children have school- 
related problems are frequently absent from 
the job or distracted. A parent whose kid is 
failing can't concentrate on work!' 

(For more information contact Robert Zager, Vice 
President. Work in America institute, 700 White 
Plains Road, Scarsdale, NY 10583, 914-472-9600.) 
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Since the first of the year, the 101st Congress has 
: introduced an array of new bills that are presently in 
1 various stages of development and committee delib- 
eration. If enacted with their major provisions 
intact, tnese bills will clearly establish adult literacy 
as a national priority. Most important among the 
bills are the following: 

• H.R. 3123 (Sawyer, August 3) - The Adult Liter- 
acy and Employability Act of 1989. The most com- 
prehensive in scope, the bill closely parallels the 
recommendations of JUMP START. Literacy groups 

. at all levels, and an increasing number of business 
! leaders, are working actively to support it. Among 
| many other provisions, the bill would create an 
I infrastructure to support and enhance literacy ser- 
vices through a Federal Cabinet Council, an As- 
! sistant Secretary on Literacy, a National Center for 
; Literacy, and State or Regipnal Resource Centers. 
. To further strengthen state and local literacy coordi- 
nation and planning, a State Coordination provision 
is included. Funds authorized for the Adult Educa- 
tion Act are doubled to $400 million with a percent- 
age earmarked for ESL services. A new matching 
grant program is created for investments in teacher 
training and developing the role and use of tech- 
nology. Workforce literacy is addressed by redirect- 
ing JTPA to provide basic skills training and 
creating a national demonstration program via 
public-private partnerships. The House Committee 
on Education and Labor has jurisdiction over the bill 
and Congressman Hawkins has pledged the active 
support of his committee. 

• S. 1310 (Simon, July 13) - The Comprehensive 
illiteracy Elimination Act of 1989. The bill would 
create a Federal Cabinet Council, an Office on 
Literacy, a National Center for Literacy, and State 
Resource Centers. Additional funds are authorized 
for the Adult Education Act with a percentage set 
aside for teacher training. A large section of the bill 
is devoted to expanding the role of the ACTION 
agency in the provision of literacy services, as wtll as 
encouraging the use of students as literacy volun- 
teers. A new program is created to provide family 
literacy programs for parents with very young 
children. The Senate Subcommittee on Education. 
Arts, and Humanities has jurisdiction. 

• S. 543 (Simon, March 8) - Job TYaininx Part- 
nership Act Youth Employment Amendments of 

, 1989. Major legislative efforts are underway to 
: redirect the JTPA program so that it would have a 
heavier focus on basic skills training and the most 
disadvantaged adults and youth. The bill was 
. developed by Senator Simon as a compromise 
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approach to plans earlier advanced by the Admin- 
istration and the Department of Labor. The bill 
would eliminate the 8 percent set-aside for educa- 
tion and replace it with a new state-grant program 
for coordination and innovation. A number of new 
national program activities would be created as well. 
The goal of basic skills training would be to bring 
deficient youth and adults to eighth-grade-equiv- 
alency levels. In its current form, the bill does not 
place a significant new focus on workfoice literacy. 
Senate vote is expected momentarily and the House 
is just beginning its deliberations on possible JTPA 
amendments. 

t H.R. 7 represents a major overhaul of the Voca- 
tional Education Act by mandating that academic 
and basic skills be integrated into vocational pro- 
grams, eliminating the special population set-asides 
(except for a state program for sex equity and 
displaced homemakers) and redirecting the funds to 
broad program improvement state grants, by repeal- 
ing the Adult Training and Retraining portion of the 
Act, and by creating new formulas to direct funding 
to the local level. H.R. 7 also creates a single state 
super council and the State Human Investment 
Council to replace five individual program advisory 
councils. A Senate version of the bill is expected 
shortly from the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, 
and Humanities, chaired by Claiborne Pell. 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

CD Building A Quality Workforce , a 61-page re- 
port from the Departments of Labor, Education, 
and Commerce, details the results of interviews with 
134 large and small business leaders and 34 edu- 
cators, business-school forums held in seven loca- 
tions around the country, and a review of current 
research on economic and labor force trends. Find- 
ing that "employers are practically unanimous in 
their concern that competencies of entry-level work- 
ers are deficient)' the report concludes that school 
reform partnerships in collaboration with ether 
community groups are needed. It gives specific 
suggestions for forms of involvement. Free copies 
available from the Office of Public Affairs. Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 200 Constitution Avenue, NW, Roor„ 
S-2307, Washington. DC 20210 (202) 523-6871. 

GO Enhancin g Literacy for Jobs and Product>v!*v . 
Academy Final Re p ort is a new 112-page report from 
the Council of State Policy & Planning Agencies 
(CSPA). It describes efforts by nine states — Florida, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina. Tennessee. Utah, and Virginia — to plan 
and create effective literacy services with guidance 
from CSPA's State Policy Academy. In each state, 
teams drawn from the public and private sectors 
worked with CSPA to develop and implement state- 
specific policies and two-year action plans. The 
report details the wide-ranging activities and out- 
comes of each state effort, and analyzes the overall 
experience to produce guidelines, ideas, and sound 
principles for planners in other states. Copies are $6 
from Council of State Policy & Planning Agencies. 
400 North Capitol Street. Suite 285. Washington, 
DC 20001 (202) 624-5386. 

RSI Radio and Television: Communit y Resources 
for Job and Economic Develo p ment is a new pub- 
lication from the Broadcast Industry Council to 
Improve American Productivity. It describes re- 
search and pilot projects undertaken by the Council 



to explore methods for using radio and television to 
reach and motivate displaced and vulnerable work* 
ers and bring them into existing training programs. 
A limited number of copies are available free from 
the Broadcast Industry Council, 1771 N Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202) 429-5330. 

0 A new biweekly newsletter from Business 
Publishers, Inc., Re port on Literacy Programs , 
covers government and business activities in work- 
place literacy. Articles focus on literacy programs, 
legislation, funding, and resources. Subscriptions 
are $165 per year. Order from Report on Literacy 
Programs, 951 Pershing Drive, Silver Spring, MD 
20910(301)587-6300. 

GO Training America: Strategies for the Nation is a 
highly significant new report on a joint project 
recently completed by the National Center on 
Education and the Economy and the American 
Society for Training and Development. Written by 
ASTD staffers Anthony Carnevale and Janet John- 
ston, the report analyzes in depth the job training 
programs offered by schools, vocational and tech- 
nical institutes, colleges, the military, appren- 
ticeship programs, employers, public agencies, and 
others making up the U.S. job training system. The 
report begins with a discussion of the relationship 
between human resource development, the earnings 
of individuals, and the productivity of institutions. 
It then analyzes how people, especially young 
adults, are prepared for work by public and private 
institutions outside the workplace and how learning 
is either provided or paid for by employers and 
employees once people are on the job. Comparisons 
are made with the often more productive systems of 
nine other developed countries, including Great 
Britain, Canada, West Germany, Norway, and 
Japan. One major section analyzes the effectiveness 
of America's "Second-Chance System ? including 
the Job Training Partnership Act and other public 
job training programs for economically-disadvan- 
taged persons, welfare recipients, and dislocated 
workers. Some 38 recommendations are made for 
reshaping the current national delivery system. The 
report concludes that fundamental changes must be 
n ade if the nation's changing workforce and work- 
place needs are to be met. It states that "to build the 
j>b-related learning system it needs, the United 
States will have to use both supply-side strategies to 
improve the quality of learning inside and outside 
the workplace and demand-side strategies to en- 
courage individuals and employers to invest in 
human capital development." Available for $25 to 
nonmembers and $20 to members from Ted Lewis, 
American Society for Training and Development, 
1630 Duke Street, Box 1443, Alexandria, VA 22313 
(703) 683-8100. (Note: A companion booklet, 
'Training America: Learning To Work for the 21st 
Century V summarizes the major conclusions and is 
available at no charge for a single copy. 1 



And Highlighting , . . 

HD New Words Digest is a new quarterly 
magazine designed for adults with limited 
reading skills. It features articles on practical 
subjects relating to work and career planning, 
family life, health and nutrition, and con- 
sumer information, as well as sports, hobbies, 
recipes, and word puzzles. For example, the 
Fall 1989 issue contains articles about stress, 
consumer fraud, changes in family structure, 
and working with computers. The magazine 
provides motivation for writing by encourag- 
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ine letters and contributions from its readers. 
xKwaing level ranges from 4th to 8th grade. 
Sabove eighth-grade level are pruned m 
boldface type and used repeatedly as remforce- 
n*mt A "New Words" column defines words 
essential to understanding the articles and 
Susttates their use. The publication has de- 
seed a sponsorship plan to enroU new readers 

IndlncoW ^fc^^.SS 
Under the plan, a sponsoring business is ask ed 
to buy one or more subscriptions that win be 

sent free of charge ^^• 1 f tK9 J^S 
to a reader who would benefit from the maga- 
zine. The publisher would tike to s*e the Digest 
become regular reading matter in dentists ana 
doctors' waiting rooms and elsewhere where 
people go for services. For sample copies or 
nvore information contact Laurie Penner Edi- 
tor, New Words Digest. PO Box 6276. 
Bakersfield, CA 93386 (805) 366-1412. 



nationally and bring fruitful results. For 
more information contact Suzanne Coyne, 
UPS Foundation. Greenwich Office Park 5. 
Greenwich. CT 06831 (203) 862-6287. 

Textile Industry Effort Unfolding 




UPSAnnomcesJtajorJ^^ 

United Parcel Service (UPS), the world's 
largest package delivery company, has just 
i announced $2.25 million in grants to help 
I expand and strengthen the adult literacy 
: activities of three national organizations 
over the next three years. U.S. Basics and 
United Way of America, both based in 
Alexandria. Virginia, will receive $800,000 
and $700,000 respectively. The Manpower 
Development Research Corporation 
(MDRC) in New York will get $750,000. 
U S Basics provides ESL. basic skills, and 
high-school-equivalency instruction 
through a national network of learning 
center It uses a multi-media approach and 
instruction is highly individualized and self 
paced. The grant funds will support ESL 
activities in 20 of the learning centers. The 
United Way of America, in partnership with 
UPS will use its grant for the national 
challenge grant component of its overall 
. literacy campaign. Six adult literacy pro- 
' grams with local United Way involvement 
will be developed as national models . with a 
i-{ funding match from local sources re- 
; quired MDRC. which operates a range of 
services to help disadvantaged adults be- 
come self-sufficient and get off welfare, will 
use its funds to support the literacy portion 
1 of Project New Chance, a program designed 
i to provide parenting skills, job training, 
"l health care, and basic skills to unwed teen 
1 mothers. "Each grant focuses on a specific 
I targeted aspect of adult literacy: observes 
'Suzanne Coyne of UPS. "We are very 
enthusiastic that the scope and diversity of 
the total program will make a difference 

o " 



In June, at the American Textile Manufac- 
turers annual conference in Orlando. . lor- 
ida Harold McGraw, Jr. of BCEL addressed 
some 300 top industry executives on the 
subject of workplace literacy, the first ottt- 
cial industry-wide foray into this field. Later 
that same month, some 100 plant managers, 
personnel supervisors, and training direc- 
tors from around the country convened in 
Charlotte. North Carolina for an all-day 
workshop to explore what textile companies 
can do in literacy and what resources are 
available both within the industry and in the 
educational community. Both events were 
sponsored bv the American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute (ATM1). the major trade 
association for the industry and its 700.000 
employees. ATMI recently announced plans 
to develop a basic skills and education 
renewal program for the industry in cooper- 
ation with several ATMI-member com- 
panies and a team of education professionals 
drawn from several community colleges and 
technical schools in the Southeast. The 
heart of this effort will be to identify 
exemplary workplace programs and ac- 
tivities, and. through an ongoing clear- 
inghouse operation, provide information 
about them to textile plants throughout the 
country. "Our industry has changed dramat- 
ically over the last decade": comments Jim 
Morrissev. director of communications at 
ATMI. "More complicated procedures . new 
machinery, complex computers - all these 
innovations require better basic skills if the 
workers want to keep their jobs and the 
industry wants to stay competitive. Many 
textile firms recognize this already and have 
started doing something about it. Others 
need to be made more aware and to be given 
some tools with which to consider and 
implement programs. ATMl's new initia- 
tive will help meet this need: For more in- 
formation contact Jim Morrissey. ATML 
1801 K Street. NW, Washington. DC 20OUO 
(202)862-0500. 



one of eight sites for the College's 12-week 
basic skills series offered on closed-circuit 
television. Because the collaboration was 
successful, the company is now paying the 
College to operate an eight-week job-related 
ESL program for supervisors in one of its 
local garment-assembly plants. The com- 
pany feels that many of its Mexican-born 
supervisors need stronger English language 
skills to understand the new technologies 
being introduced in the plant and to partici- 
pate fully in training courses. The curricu- 
lum, which is both job-specific and general, 
is based on an assessment of the supervisors 
reading and verbal communications needs. 
The closed-circuit television approach first 
used has been converted to videotape so that 
instruction can be geared to varied work 
schedules in the plant. According to the 
College. Strauss sees the program as having 
a positive impact on workplace productivity 
and safety and the workers' personal growth 
and morale. The College is now expanding 
its workplace program to J&J Register and 
other corporate sites. For more information 
contact Carol Clymer. Literacy Center El 
Paso Community College. PO Box 20500. 
El Paso. TX 79998(915) 534-4159. 



Hfl^ngSnpe nMsors At Levi Strauss 
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In El Paso. Levi Strauss & Company got 
involved in adult literacy two years ago 
when its Foundation gave a $45,000 grant to 
El Paso Community College to help estab- 
lish its Literacy Center. Soon after, in a 
project funded by the Texas Higher Educa- 
tion Coordinating Board. Strauss became 



The last issue of the BCEL Newsletter 
reported on the industry-wide basic skills 
survey being conducted by the National 
Association of Printers and Lithographers. 
NAPL was then considering specific ways 
to bolster the basic skills of the industry s 
workforce based on the survey results. Now 
working together with Cox Educational 
Services, a leading technical-assistance 
workforce literacy organization based in 
Dallas NAPL is implementing a compre- 
hensive national workplace skills training 
effort, called The NAPL WorkPLACE Pro- 
gram (WorkPLACE stands for Work-re- 
lated Print Learning And Career Enhance- 
ment.) Employees currently working in 
pressrooms, binderies, pre-press facilities, 
and materials handling areas will be the 
target of the program. Cox will design a job- 
specific curriculum based on its m-depth 
assessment of what employees need and 
what skills their jobs actually require. Cur- 
riculum will also be developed to promote 
• career advancement within the industry. 
Over the next 10 months, four graphic art 
and printing companies from different parts 
of the country will participate as technical 
advisors and sites for program testing and 
implementation. The group met last month 

(Cont'd on p. 10) 
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in Dallas for two days of planning with Cox 
and NAPL personnel. NAPL expects to 
have a fully-tested program available to its 
3,700 industry members in the U.S. and 
Canada by the fall of 1990. The final 
program will include teachers' manuals and 
study components in communications, 
math, problem-solving, and print tech- 
nology as well as a program guide and 
employee assessment tools for managers. 
According to NAPL Chairman Gerald Har- 
ris. Cox Educational Services was chosen to 
play the program assessment and design role 
in this initiative because one of the Cox 
principals. Linda Stoker, was the main 
architect of the Polaroid Functional Skills 
Program, an exemplary workplace pro- 
gram with an established track record that 
goes back more than 20 years. For more in- 
formation contact Rhona Bronson, NAPL, 
780 Palisade Avenue. Teaneck. NJ 07666 
(201) 342-0707. 

New York Times To Hold Literacy Forum 

| On December 5. the New York Times 
Company will hold its fifth annual Presi- 
dents Forum at the Pierre Hotel in New York 
City. The invited audience will consist of 
some 200 leaders of higher education and a 
sampling of government and business lead- 
ers. Each year the Times Forum focuses on 
an issue of overriding importance to the 
nation. This year's theme will be "A More 
Literate America: Have We Lost the War?" 
Vartan Gregorian, new president of Brown 
University, will be the keynote speaker. Half 
of the day will be devoted to considering 
"cultural literacy',' and involve a debate 
: between E.D. Hirsch and Henry Gates of 
Cornell University. The other half will focus 
on functional illiteracy, with an emphasis on 
workforce issues and the role and potential 
; of colleges in this problem area. Harold 
: McGraw, Jr. of BCEL will be among the key 
; speakers. Fred Hechinger. president of the 
: New York Times Company Foundation, will 
moderate the event. As in past years, the 
Times will publish highlights of the Forum 
• in a booklet that will be distributed na- 
tionally. For more information contact 
William Adler, Manager, Corporate Rela- 
tions. The New York Times Company, 229 
' West 43rd Street, New York, NY 'l0036 
I (212)556-7077. 

j Bi nding Industries Build Awareness 

j The Binding Industries of America (BIA). a 
; division of Printing Industries of America. 



is a worldwide trade association represent- 
ing some 350 trade binderies and loose leaf 
manufacturers in the U.S. and Canada. 
More than a year ago, BIA began to shape 
an industry-wide role in adult literacy, 
aiming primarily to get its members in- 
volved in promoting awareness of local 
literacy activities. Among other things, it 
has encouraged local groups to talk with 
civic groups and to visit local print and 
broadcast media to persuade them to cover 
literacy. It has assisted the process by 
developing and supplying free information 
packets and visual aids. BIA was also one of 
several national groups that provided in- 
kind support to last falls National Literacy 
Honors Dinner in Washington. BIA recently 
produced a series of five awareness posters 
(one shown below ) which have been dis- 
tributed at no charge for display in member 
plants. The posters are being sold to outside 
groups for S39.95 a set (Chrysler Corpora- 
tion has already bought 100 sets). In ad- 
dition, BIA has developed a videotape 
discussing the illiteracy problem and 
suggesting avenues of help for adult non- 
readers. The tape, available to outside 
groups for S20, is being distributed cost- 
free to member companies. To order the 
posters or a composite photo of the set, or to 
acquire the videotape, contact Jim Niesen, 
BIA, 70 East Lake Street. Chicago, IL 
60601 (312)372-7606. 
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ANPA Showcases Newspaper Projects 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and its foundation have been active 
in the adult literacy effort for several years. 
In her address at ANPA's 103rd Annual 
Convention in April, First Lady Barbara 
Bush applauded the industry's commitment 
and urged a strong, continued involvement. 
ANPA estimates that more than 300 news- 
papers around the country are now operating 



some kind of literacy program, and its i 

recent "Showcase of Newspaper Adult Liter- i 

acy Projects" catalogs 138 of them. This i 

publication, together with one called : 

"Newspapers and Literacy',' suggests and I 

illustrates varied forms of involvement for \ 

newspaper groups just now getting into the j 

field. The two publications are available at | 

no cost from the ANPA Foundation, The I 

Newspaper Center, 11600 Sunrise Valley j 

Drive. Reston, VA 22091 (703) 648-1251. 

i 

Federal Express Examines Worker Skills ! 

At Federal Express headquarters in | 
Memphis , a Workforce 2000 Task Force has ! 
just been formed to look at the emerging j 
basic skills needs of the company's work- ! 
force. Package handlers and delivery per- - 
sonnel are two group of employees thought 
to be in need of skills upgrading. Along with 
other technology advances in the industry, , 
del iverers arc now required to use hand-held 
computers to record information about each 
delivery and feed it into satellite commu- 
nications equipment in their trucks. Han- ; 
dlers are expected to interpret delivery ! 
codes and file incident reports. For more ! 
information contact Barbara Ashcroft, j 
Human Resource Analyst , Federal Express. J 
Box 727, Department 8424, Memphis, 
TN 38194. j 

Second Careers For IBM Retirees 1 

In October 1988, IBM launched a new ; 
"work- flexibility" program for its nearly 
230,000 employees nationwide. One ele- 
ment of the program gives retiring employ- 
ees a chance for a second career using their 
skills and knowledge to !ielp community- 
service organizations. Any retirees who 
secure full-time jobs with a community 
group addressing illiteracy, substance 
abuse, unemployment, AIDS, or affirma- 
tive action, receive a portion of their IBM 
salary each year for two years along with 
their normal retirement benefits. According 
to an official of the company, several dozen 
retirees have already entered the program, 
with a large number of them moving into the 
literacy field. For more information contact 
James Smith. IBM, 2000 Purchase Street, 
Purchase, NY 10577 (914) 697-6626. 

Honeywell's Ethnographic Approach 

Four years ago, the manufacturing division 
of Honeywell. Inc. in Phoenix, Arizona 
joined with Gateway Community College, a 
division of Maricopa County Community 
College District, to develop what both have 
since concluded was a highly successful 
employee basic skills program. The literacy 
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requirements of jobs were assessed as well 
as the literacy skills and needs of the largely- 
immigrant workforce. A pilot program was 
then implemented on-site with employees 
given released time three days a week for an 
hour and a half a time to attend class. In 
workshops offered by the College, Hon- 
eywell managers were given techniques in 
how to adjust to workers with low skills and 
how to share responsibility for the workers' 
basic skills education. College staff de- 
signed the actual curriculm and did the 
teaching. Unique about the program is the 
College s approach to curriculum develop- 
ment. Staff trained in linguistics and eth- 
j nographic research began by studying how 



the employees actually used written and oral 
communications in meetings, in their indi- 
vidual jobs, and in real-life social situations. 
Data was gathered by observing workers 
and through videotaped interviews with 
them. These tapes were later used not only 
to identify topics for instruction but to 
provide a base-line record of workers' com- 
munications skills oefore instruction got 
underway. Situations showing the use of 
written and oral skills were simulated and 
also taped, and some 20 such vignettes 
became focal points for class discussion as a 
regular part of the comprehensive basic 
skills and ESL curriculum. The pilot phase 
of the Honeywell-Gateway program was 



funded publicly, by the Fund for the Im- 
provement of Postsecondary Education, but 
once established the company picked up the 
full cost. A year ago, the manufacturing 
division was merged into a multinational 
company known as Bull H.N. Since then 
Gateway College has extended its approach 
to ESL instruction for Asian engineers at 
Bull H.N., with services now ranging from 
the basic skills to professional courses. 
For more information contact Nancy 
Siefer, Gateway Community College, 108 
North 40th Street, Phoenix, AZ 85034 
(602) 392-5050. a 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

. FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

' American Express Company, BankAmerica Founda- 
tion, Chevron USA, Clorox Company Foundation, 

! National Starch & Chemical Corporation, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, Wells Fargo Bank, and Xerox Foundation 

have made recent grants to LVA-California. 

Apple Computer, Inc. and LVA-New York State are testing a 
new telecommunications software package to improve program 
record -keeping and communication among affiliates. Apple 
; Computer. Chemtech Industries, Claris Corporation, 
| Forsythe Computers, The Gannett Foundation, and 
1 Southwestern Bell Telephone have donated funds and 
i computer equipment to LIFT-Missouri. that state's literacy 
planning body. 

! ARCO has for two years lunded the Literacy Roundtable. a 
literacy issues forum run by the American Language institute at 
* the University ol Southern California. 

The Arkansas Democrat, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Company, Arkansas Power & Light Company, ALLTEL, 
TheGannettFoundation.lBM.TheOttenheimerBroth- 
ers Foundation, The Rebsamen Fund, Southwestern 
, Bell Telephone, and The Winthrop Rockefeller Fou nda- 
, tion have covered over one Quarter of the operating expenses of 
the Literacy Council of Pulaski County in Little Rock. AR since 
1987. Apple Computer nas donated desktop publishing 
' equipment. ALLTEL. Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company. Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Comoany. and Southwestern Bell have also 
. provided printing and other in-kind support. Demand for 
s Council services has more than quadrupled in recent years. 

: Bell of Pennsylvania made a challenge grant of $10,000 to 
, the Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative to support production of a 
i video. "In Our Own Words, .n which adult learners expressed 
their views on the value of literacy IDS Financial Services/ 
American Express Foundation and the Duquesne Light 
Company provided funding and m-kind help to the project 

i 

! The Boston Globe Foundation nas given $20,000 to the 
Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy to help cover its 
I operating expenses. 

| CIGNA Corporation and The Reader s Digest Founda- 
j tion underwrote the cost of producing ' Reading with Children." 
j a parent-child reading program developed by Literacy Volun- 
j teers of America. Readers Digest has also supported LVA's 
j development of "Tutoring Small Groups." a handbook for tutors 
interested in moving beyond the one-to-one tutoring format. 



Since 1987. the Chesterfield Trim Plant, a division of Ford 
Motor, has donated over $6,000 to the Macomb Literacy Project 
m Mount Clemens. Ml The Plant has also produced an 
awareness video for the program, provided a tutor-training site, 
and had an industrial relations officer serve on the programs 
board. 

Consolidated Edison featured workplace literacy as the 
theme of one of the "Edison Edition" in-house video shows 
aired to employees in company facilities around New York City 
in September. The program explained how employees might 
sign up for basic skills services and had the additional aim of 
educating management and the union about the issue. 

Delco Remy employee Ed Castor, a former student in Madison 
County (IN) literacy programs, has attended the two National 
Student Congresses as Indiana's representative with travel costs 
covered by the company and the United Auto Workers. 

The Donnelley Directory, The Earie Palmer Brown & 
Spiro Marketing Communication Company, Packard 
Press, Comcast Cablevision, Greater Media Cable, and 
Wade Cablevision provided financial and in-kind hetp to 
include tutor-recruitment messages in mailings to 200.000 
cable TV users in Philadelphia. 

Family Circle and The Council for Periodical Dis- 
tributors Associations continue their leaders of Readers" 
recognition awards program. The program is now in its third 
year, issuing $100,000 in awards annually to 70 outstanding 
reading programs across the Li S. and Canada. New sponsors 
for the program include the W.K. Keilogg Foundation, The 
New York Times Company Foundation, Time Distribu- 
tion Services, New American Library/E.P. Dutton, and 
Pizza Hut, Inc. 

The Gallery at Market East shopping mail hosted "Readis- 
covery." in May. an event to generate funds, awareness, and new 
tutors and studenls for Philadelphia's Center tor Literacy. Events 
included a book auction, raffles, selling slices of a 250-pound 
chocolate chip cookie baked by the Great American 
Chocolate Chip Cookie Company, radio coverage, and a 
Cut-A-Thon for Literacy at the Hair Cuttery salon. CFL 
operates a learning center in the mall Philadelphia Maga- 
zine co-sponsored "Readiscovery" and at the same time 
sponsored a "Best of Philly Comic Contest ' at the Funny 
Bones Comedy Club, raising over $500 for CFL. 

Hart Graphics printed nearly 5.000 copies of a brochure to 
increase awareness of literacy among businesses in the Austin. 
TX area. Company president David Hart also serves on the 
board of the Travis County Adult Literacy Council. The Council 
has received financial and in-kind help from the HEB Grocery 
Chain, Lockheed, Bookstop, KVUE-TV, and some thirty 
other companies. 



The Hawaii Publishers Association has designated liter- 
acy its primary community service issue for this year. The 
Association is working with the Governor's Council for Literacy 
to host corporate awareness luncheons. 

The Honeywell Foundation, Carver-Scott Cooperative, 
Fingertut Corporation, Minnetonka Labs, Inc., Pro- 
cess Displays Company, The Spectrum Companies, 
and U.S. West co-funded the first statewide conference of 
Minnesota's volunteer literacy organizations in April. 

In July. IBM, Sheraton Makaha Hotel, Coca Cola 
Bottling Company, Dollar Rent-A-Car, Hawaiian 
Graphics, and Chevron Hawaii underwrote a "Read— Avoid 
Extinction" literacy-awareness mural painted by Cartoonists 
Across America at the Waianae Mall Shopping Center on Oahu. 

The Illinois Bar Association held an April symposium on 
"Educating Incarcerated Juveniles and Adults for Literacy and 
Life." Attorneys and social service and education professionals 
discussed the relationship between illiteracy and crime and 
focused on effective correctional education responses. 

Indiana Bell has granted $10,000 to produce the "Learn-to- 
Read" instructional series for airing on public television in 
Muncie. IN. Accompanying workbooks are distributed free of 
charge in 38 local Hook's Drug Stores. 

The International Association of Business Commu- 
nicators adopted literacy as a major community service 
activity last May. A special proiect team. Communicators lor 
Literacy Action, has been developing a guidebook to explain 
how the Associations 11.000 members can get involved in local 
literacy efforts. 

At its recent annual convention. The International Circula- 
tion Managers Association included a session on how its- 
membership can get involved in literacy. 

Long John Silver's restaurant sponsored a fundraising party 
this month on a replica of the HMS Bounty moored in New York 
harbor. Proceeds "went to the four local literacy programs 
submitting the best descriptions of how they would spend the 
award. 

Medford Savings Bank and the Shawmut Charitable 
Foundation have paid (or scholarships for students in the 
adult high-school-diploma program operated by the Continu 
ing Education Institute m Boston. The Institute holds these 
classes at the Bank of New England facility in Maiden. MA. 

The Montgomery Advertiser/Alabama Journal co- 
hosted the Alabama Literacy Coalition's statewide conference in 
April. The training director of the Alabama Power Company 

spoke on the need for a comprehensive state literacy plan 
including creation of a state literacy foundation. 

(Cont'd on p. 12) 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 

ARE DOING Cont'd from p. 11) 

Hie National Broadcasting Company and the Library of 
Congress have developed a new reading promotion campaign 
titled "The More You Read. The More You Know." NBC affiliates 
are airing PSAs in which NBC stars urge viewers to enrich their 
lives by reading. 

The NYNEX Foundation funded Playing to Win. a computer 
education center in East Harlem, to develop "Templates tor 
Literacy." a guidebook for learner-centered uses of computers in 
adult literacy instruction. 

Hie Orlando Sentinel editorial staff donate their used 
dictionaries to the city's Adult Literacy League for use by adult 
learners. This summer the Sentinel also joined with AMC 
Theatres of Central Florida to present Saturday morning 
family film festivals in six AMC Theatres. Trie festivals promoted 
interest in family reaomg and raised funds for the Sentinel's 
"Reading Roundup," wnich provides books to fifth graders in 
the area. 

The Pensacoia News Journal recently sponsored a 
"Scramble for Literacy ' golf tournament to raise funds and 
awareness for local literacy programs. The paper also encour- 
ages all employees to nelo these programs by tutoring or by 
performing clerical or other necessary tasks. 

Price-Chopper earlier this year oonated five cents to LVA- 
Schenectady. NY for each UPC symbol redeemed tro~ the 
supermarket's brand of products. 

Rich's Stores provides space in the company's downtown and 
shopping mall stores in Atlanta for literacy classes operated by 
Literacy Action. Inc. Rich's president. Winfrey Smith, also 
serves on Literacy Actions board. 

The Seattle Times sponsored the Third Annual Corporate 
Bee for Literacy run by Washington Literacy in May Eleven 
corporate teams competed to raise funds and awareness for 
literacy. The teams (rom Safeco. Boeing, and U.S. West 
came m first, second, and third, respectively. U.S. West and 
SeaFirst are represented on the newly-formed Southwest 
Seattle Literacy Coalition. 

Shakey s Pizza and Pioneer Laser Entertainment hosted 
I a series of singing contests in July m ten Shakey's franchises in 
southern California. Proceeds from tne events went to California 
Literacy. 



The Shreveport Times has since early 1988 operated a 
literacy hotline for adults in northern Louisiana seeking literacy 
services. Many callers are friends and relatives of low-level 
readers who call in response to literacy PSAs run in the 
newspaper. 

United Jersey Bank raised mGney for LVA-New Jersey at a 
tennis meet in August which featured Steffi Graf. Pam Shriver. 
and other tennis greats. The meet was part of the Virginia 
Slims tournament series. 

The Washington State Labor Council has sent a brochure 
titled "Workforce Literacy: The Role of Organized Labor" to 
1,500 labor contacts in the state. The brochure was developed 
by the Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy with Gannett 
Foundation funding. 

Wisconsin Gas, Wisconsin Electric, and Wisconsin 
Bell Telephone have worked with the Greater Milwaukee 
Literacy Coalition to develop a universal symbol for use when a 
customer's service is about to be discontinued. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Alaska Commercial Company is giving release time to 
employees wishing to participate as learners or tutors in local 
literacy programs. 

Alcoa makes a literacy instruction video. "I Want To Read," 
available to employees in its Davenport, IA plant. 

The Alpha Wire Company and the United Auto Workers 

operate an ESL program for immigrant employees in the 
company's Elizabeth, NJ plant. 

Avery Farms, Inc., Fleetwood Corporation, Ktaussner 
Corporation, and Perdue, Inc. provide ESL education tG 
their immigrant workers in cooperation with various North 
Carolina community colleges. 

Betoit Corporation, Colt Industries, Navistar, J.I- Case, 
American Brass, Weyerhaeuser, Ore-Ida Foods, 
Schreiber Foods, Joems Sunrise Medical, Briggs & 
Stratton, and the Milwaukee Enterprise Center provide 
basic skills training to their employees in a program admin- 
istered by the state Vocational. Technical, and Adult Education 
Board. AFL-CIO, and Wisconsin Manufacturers and 
Commerce. Other Wisconsin companies running workplace 
programs include Motor Casting, Miller Compressing, 
and Centrifugal. 

Belvedere Corporation provides release time, facilities, and 
instructional materials for an employee basic skills program in 
its Indiana car-window manufacturing plant. 



Digital Equipment Company operates an employee basic 
skills program in its Westminster. MA plant in collaboration 
with Mount Wachusett Community College. 

Menasha Corporation, Mt. Pleasant Manufacturing, 
Shippers Paper Products, and Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany participate in a workplace literacy project run by the 
Maury County (TN) scnool system with funding from the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Sheraton Society Hill Hotel built a training room where staff 
from the Community College of Philadelphia offered basic 
skills and other educational programs to hotel employees this 
summer. Costs were covered by Sheraton. In Hawaii, Sheraton 
Hotels and the University of Hawaii's College of Education are 
operating a basic skills program for the company's primarily- 
immigrant housekeeping and food-service staff. Sheraton also 
hosted a workplace literacy breakfast for business leaders at its 
Waikiki hotel in July 

Wrangler works with local Adult Basic Education staff to 
provide basic skills instruction to employees in its Arab, AL 
plant. 



The Business Council for Effective Lit- 
eracy, founded in 1983, is a national 
foundation with public charity status 
under section 501(c)(3) of the IRS code. 
BCEL serves as a catalyst between the 
business and literacy communities and 
works to promote good practice and 
public policy. BCEL's work is carried out 
largely through a varied publications and 
technical assistance program. 

Available From BCEL: BCEL's publica- 
tions list, which usually fills the back 
page of each Newsletter; was dropped 
from this issue to accommodate other 
material. For a listing of material cur- 
rently available, as well as prices and 
ordering instructions, see p. 12 of the 
July 1989 Newsletter, or phone 
212-512-2466, 



Business Council for Effective Literacy 

1221 Avenue of the Americas — 35th Floor 
New York, N.Y. 10020 (212) 512-2415/2412 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS: 

Their Use & Misuse 



Say "test" to nearly anyone — student, teacher, 
administrator — and the face clouds over. Beyond 
thesimple fact that testing by its very nature tends to 
intimidate, there is good reason for this reaction. 
Indeed, in recent years the entire subject of testing 
and assessment has come into intense scrutiny 
at all levels of education from the lower schools on 
up. In adult literacy the issue has assumed par- 
ticular relevance. 

In April 1988 Congress enacted legislation which for 
the first time calls for using standardized tests to 
evaluate ABE and ESL programs funded under the 
Adult Education Act. The Adult Education Amend- 
ments of 1988 (Public Law 100-97) and the imple- 
menting regulations of the U.S. Department of 
Education (August 1989) re quire that the results 
of standardized tests be used as one indicator of 
program effectiveness* 

For the adult education and literacy community this 
new mandate brings special urgency to what was 
already a matter of growing concern: the use and 
misuse of standardized tests. 



the GED program, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, and the admissions require- 
ments of various colleges and secondary schools. 

A major reason that standardized tests have come 
into such pervasive use is that they are relatively 
easy to administer on a wide scale, no small matter 
when dealing with a large population. Moreover, 
they are viewed by their advocates as scientific 
measuring instruments that yield reliable and objec- 
tive quantitative data on the achievement, abilities, 
and skills of students, data that are free from the 
vagaries of judgment by individual teachers. Be- 
cause the tests and the conditions under which they 
are administered are (theoretically) constant, except 
for the skill being tested, they are thought to be 
useful for comparing a person's ability from one time 
to another, as in pre- and post-testing. By the same 
token they are viewed as useful for evaluating 
program effectiveness — and by extension as a tool 
for improving educational quality. 

However, as standardized tests have come into 
sweeping use throughout education and employ- 
ment, so have complaints about them and challenges 
to their validity. They have been the subject of 
criticism in congressional hearings and state legisla- 
tures, and are increasingly the subject of lawsuits in 
state and federal courts. 

Not surprisingly, when the new federal requirements 
for standardized testing in ABE and ESL were set 
forth this past August, it was over the objections and 
protest of many members of the adult basic educa- 
tion community. [Note: See the Federal Register, 
August 18, 1989.) 

The reasons are compelling. Assessment in adult 
literacy is a central issue with high stakes. The 
authority vested in these tests can determine the way 
programs are developed, what is taught, and the 
climate of teaching and learning. It shapes legisla- 
tion and the funding policies of public and private 
agencies. It is tied to welfare eligibility for young 
parents. It drives government job training pro- 
grams. It can deny entry into the military, or crucial 
access to a diploma or a job. 



From the sheer volume of standardized test-giving, 

it would appear that we are a nation obsessed. For 

example, a study by the National Center for Fair 

and Open Testing estimates that U.S. public schools 

administered 105 million standardized tests during ^^^^^^^m 

the 1986-87 school year alone. This included more 

than 55 million tests of achievement, competency, CONTENTS* 

and basic skills which were administered to fulfill 

local and state mandates, some 30-40 million tests in 
! compensatory and special education programs, two 
! million tests to screen kindergarten and pre-kinder- 

garten students, and 6-7 million additional tests for 



The growing concern of literacy service practi- 
tioners, theorists, and test designers, among others 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 
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* Note to service providers: Tre new leder 0 . "eguiations stipulate (hat 
at least a third ol local programs *r icn apply for state A8E funding must 
be evaluated through trie use oi sianoardized tests. Thus, two-thirds of 
the programs can opt not to use standardized tests. Programs are advised 
' sort tne matier out with their respective state ABE directors. To assist 
ogram managers, tne Oivision oi Adult Education and Literacy of the 
S Department of Education is crrentty preparing a report on testing 
id assessment in adult basic stalls and English-as-a-Second- 
Language programs The report win be available early in 1990. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus, McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
President, BCEL 



As this issue of the BCEL Newsletter goes 
to press, our nation is entering a new 
decade, and with the easing of international 
tensions the. 1990s should provide many new 
opportunities to meet our domestic chal- 
lenges. Among our highest priorities is adult 
illiteracy in both its general and workforce 
aspects. It is indeed encouraging that the 
administration. Congress, and the states are 
showing mo**e and more understanding of 
literacy's priority need as well as a steadily 
growing resolve to provide the resources 
and programs required to meet that need. 

Of special importance at this juncture are the 
landmark adult literacy legislative bills in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Paul Simon 
and Representative Tom Sawyer. BCEL will 
continue to do all that it can in the coming 
months to help move these bills forward to a 
speedy and appropriate resolution. To this 
end, I again urge business leaders to take a 
more active role in speaking out on literacy 
both in Washington and in your state capitols. 

The new federal bills, if enacted with their 
major provisions intact, will result in signif- 
icant increases in public funding for literacy, 
especially workplace literacy. The business 
community is an essential partner in what 
must be a cooperative national effort — and 
now even more as we begin to see real 
progress. Your voices can be greatly 
strengthened if backed up by increases in 
your own grants and in-kind support to 
literacy groups in the field, including 
BCEL. Your extra push is vitally needed 
and will have an enormous payoff for our 
country and for business. 

Finally, we face many substantive problems 
as we work to make literacy programs more 
instructionally effective and cost efficient. 
Our feature article is devoted to one such 
problem, testing and assessment, and we 
hope it will stimulate policymakers and 
program developers alike to a deeper con- 
sideration of the issues it raises. ■ 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Federal Education Appointments 

Betsy Brand, former Acting Director of 
Adult Education and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, has been confirmed Assistant Secre- 
tary for Vocational and Adult Education at 
the U.S. Department of Education, report- 
ing to Under Secretary Ted Sanders. Joan 
Seamon has been appointed Director of the 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
(DAEL), formerly called the Division of 
Adult Education. Ms. Seamon was for many 
years director of the exemplary Illinois state 
literacy effort based in the Office of the 
Illinois Secretary of State. Mary Hanrahan 
is Deputy Director of DAEL. 

Beating The Odds In Deep East Texas 

People with a criminal record and poor 
educational background have a double 
handicap in finding jobs. In Nacogdoches 
and Shelby Counties in Deep East Texas, for 
example, some 56 percent of the area s more 
than 2,000 parolees and probationers do not 
have full-time employment, and nearly half 
do not have a high school diploma. In 
addition, many of the region's welfare 
recipients, some with criminal records also, 
have reading levels below 5th grade and are 
not eligible for welfare education programs. 
Last January Stephen F. Austin State Uni- 
versity in Nacogdoches started a Job Read- 
iness Program to help these people improve 
their job prospects. The effort is funded by 
the Deep East Texas Council of Govern- 
ments and the Deep East Texas Private 
Industry Council under the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Operating at two sites, one 
in each county, the program aims to move 
people from total illiteracy through high 
school completion. It gives instruction in 
basic skills and math as well as computer 
training, job readiness and search skills 
help, and counseling. University students 
are hired to work as tutors under the 
supervision of the director. To be admitted to 
the program, applicants must prove they are 
responsible and motivated — by producing 
proof of a permanent residence, for exam- 
ple, and a birth certificate and social se- 
j curity number. So far 150 people have been 
enrolled. While this may seem a small 
number, Bruce Payette, who was instrumen- 
tal in designing the program and served as 
its first director, points out that because this 
population is extremely high-risk, priority is 
«iven to careful selection and motivation 




Class in Job Rtattwss Pro«rtm * Sto*w F. AwltoS»Uii*w»ltf 

from $150-200,000 each year in grants of up 
to $5,000 each. The organization is also 
providing staff training and curriculum de 



rather than to a high volume of learners. For 
more information contact Kathleen Weigel, 
Director, Job Readiness Program, Depart- 
ment of Counseling, Stephen F. Austin 
University, PO Box 13019, SFA Station, 
Nacagdoches, TX 75962 (409) 568-2906. 

ABC Plans White House literacy Honors 

A second National Literacy Honors event is 
being planned by ABC Television in con- 
nection with its ongoing PLUS campaign 
and in consultation with the National Coali- 
tion for Literacy. This year s celebration will 
be held in the East Room of the White House 
on Sunday, February 11. Celebrities and 
other invited guests of the President and 
First Lady will join in honoring adult 
learners, teachers, and leaders. On another 
front, ABC is also developing a fourth 
national public service campaign focused on 
"literacy and the workforce;' to be launched 
in April. For more information on these 
activities contact Office of Corporate Ini- 
tiatives, Capital Cities/ABC, 77 West 66th 
Street, 18th Floor, New York, NY 10023 
(212) 456-7079. 



velopment services to local programs 
around the state. Last year Mrs. Baliles' 
leadership was recognized by the creation of 
the "Jeannie Baliles Awards" program, set 
up to recognize outstanding leaders in the 
state's literacy movement. 

Full-Time Staff Declines In ABE 

In a trend that many literacy analysts find 
alarming, volunteer and part-time staff in 
1988 made up 92 percent of all teachers, 
administrators, and paraprofessionals work- 
ing in state-administered ABE programs 
funded under the federal Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Act. This is up from 68 percent in 1980. 
Full-time paid personnel declined from 32 
percent of the total ABE workforce in 1980 
to 8 percent, while volunteers increased 
by 186 percent and part-time personnel by 
87 percent. 



Adult Literacy & Technology 
Conference Scheduled For July 



Virginia Marshals Business Support 

Under the leadership of First Lady Jeannie 
Baliles, Virginia has made major advances 
in developing public and private sector 
support for adult literacy in the state. Within 
the past two years, annual state ABE fund- 
ing has risen from $20,000 to $2.1 million, 
and the Virginia Literacy Foundation has 
raised more than $3 million from more than 
230 businesses for a permanently endowed 
grant fund. The Foundation will give out 



Under the sponsorship of Applied Learning 
International, the fourth Adult Literacy and 
Technology Conference, this year on an 
international basis, will be held in St. Raul, 
Minnesota from July 18-21. Some 1,000 
participants are expected to attend. To re- 
ceive information about this conference or 
to consider pre, aring a paper for it contact 
Cheryl Zaccardi, Conference Planner, c/o 
St. Paul School District. 740 York Avenue. 
St Paul, MN 55106 (612) 290-8330. 
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Examining Workforce Needs In California 

The California Workforce Literacy Task 
Force was created recently by the state 
legislature and charged with studying work- 
force basic skills needs in the state and 
proposing a comprehensive plan by early 
1991 to address them. Tom Sticht, president 
of Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sci- 
ences in San Diego and one of the nation's 
foremost experts in intergenerational and 
workforce literacy, is heading up the 16- 
member Task Force. One Task Force sub- 
committee will assess the gap between 
literacy demands of jobs in the state and 
basic skills possessed by the workforce. 
Another will examine the entire state system 
for schooling and adult education, currently 
a $2.5 billion enterprise, looking for ways to 
bring better coordination and focus to the 
overall effort in light of workforce needs 
identified. A third subcommitee will inves- 
tigate professional training and research 
needs. Economic forces and trends will also 
be considered, including the role of the U.S. 
Navy, a major employer in the state. As a 
way to help critique and improve the Task 
Force s work, Sticht is offering a special 
three- week graduate course from June 4-22 
at San Diego State University for students 
from around the nation. In the course, called 
Workforce Literacy: Meeting California's 
Needs for Cognitive Skills for Work in the 
21st Century, students will study and cri- 
tique the Task Force s work and be asked to 
consider its wider implications for the work 
they themselves usually do. For information 
on the Task Force effort contact Thomas 
Sticht. President, Applied Behavioral and 
Cognitive Sciences, 2841 Canon Street, San 
Diego, CA 92106 (619) 224-2810. For 
information on course eligibility and enroll- 
ment contact Thomas Sticht, Department of 
Psychology, San Diego State University, 
San Diego, CA 92182 (619) 224-2810. 

LVA Leadership Awards Given 

The Southport Institute for Policy Analysis 
(SIPA) was one of three winners of the 1989 
LVA Leadership Awards given at LVA s 
annual conference November 2nd in Vir- 
ginia Beach. These awards are presented 
each year to a person or organization that 
has made a significant contribution to adult 
literacy. SIPA was recognized for the excel- 
lence and nonpartisan nature of its report 
JUMP START: The Federal Role in Adult 
Literacy, and for its subsequent work in 
helping to see the report realized in federal 
legislation. Awards also went to Jeannie 



Baliles for her leadership in developing 
resources for literacy in Virginia and to the 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation for its 
commitment to literacy and support of LVA. 



Call For ESL Material 



The Reader Development Program of The 
Free Library of Philadephia has just begun a 
project in which English-as-a Second-Lan- 
guage (ESL) material is being collected and 
reviewed for possible inclusion in a compre- 
hensive bibliography — primarily for the 
use of literacy practitioners — to be pub- 
lished and disseminated nationally later this 
year. The project is being funded under Title 
VI of the Library Services and Construction 
Act. Groups around the country are invited 
to send in bibliographies, instructional ma- 
terials, curriculum guides, lesson plans, 
teaching and resource guides, classroom 
handouts, and any other adult ESL material 
that should be considered. Material will be 
reviewed according to such criteria as read- 
ing level, ease of use by volunteers, rele- 
vance in urban settings, and usefulness to 
diverse adult ESL populations. One copy of 
each item submitted should be mailed to the 
Reader Development Program, Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19103. For more information 
contact Vickie Collins at 215-686-5346. 



rary Books have given financial and in-kind 
support to cover an initial printing and 
distribution and ACE would welcome new 
sponsors to enable additional printings and 
even wider distribution. While it lasts, the 
current supply is available at no cost in both 
English and Spanish* Copies can be ob- 
tained by sending a written request together 
with a printed mailing label to Linda Rus- 
sell, Assistant to the Director, GED Testing 
Service, American Council on Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, DC 
20036. Groups wishing to sponsor the 
activity beyond its initial phase should 
contact Douglas Whitney at 202-939-9490. 

WQED Honored By AAACE 

The American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education conferred its 1989 
Donald McCune Award for outstanding 
literacy achievement to WQED-TV in Pitts- 
burgh. The award recognized the achieve- 
ments of the local PLUS Task Forces estab- 
lished around the country by the station as 
part of the national PLUS campaign it has 
been running for the past three years with 
Capital Cities/ABC. 



GED: Spreading The Word 
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According to the American Council on 
Education (ACE), some 51 million adult 
Americans have not graduated from high 
school, and each year more than 500,000 
young people are leaving school without 
graduating. To encourage and help these 
adults acquire a high school diploma, the 
General Educational Development (GED) 
Testing Service of ACE provides GED tests 
in writing skills, social studies, science, 
literature and the arts, and math. The tests 
are administered by various education agen- 
cies throughout the U.S. and Canada. In 
order to get information about its GED 
program into the hands of individual adults 
and programs engaged in adult high school 
diploma work, the ACE has prepared a 
leaflet, "GED ... The Key To Your Future;' 
to explain the tests, where they are given* 
who is eligible to take them, and how to 
prepare for them. Douglas Whitney, Direc- 
tor of the GED Service, points out that 
businesses as well as educational groups can 
use the leaflet to inform and stimulate their 
employees, and that all organizations are 
welcome to stamp their names on the back. 
BellSouth Corporation and Contempo- 



NGA's State Literacy Initiatives 



The National Governors' Association is 
developing two activities to help advance 
state planning for literacy and foster com- 
munication and networking among the 
states. The "State Literacy Support Net- 
work" is being created within NGA to help 
governors' offices and others working at the 
state level develop and implement policies 
and programs to mobilize public and private 
resources for literacy. This program grew 
out of the second State Literacy Initiatives 
Conference held in Mississippi last April 
and has the active involvement of Loui- 
siana's First Lady. With the help of a 
national steering committee, the NGA is 
also putting together the Third National 
State Literacy Initiatives Conference to be 
held April 2-4 in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
and hosted by Governor and Mrs. Casey. In 
addition to her role in this conference First 
Lady Ellen Casey is actively involved in 
several new adult literacy initiatives in her 
home state. For information about the Net- 
work contact Evelyn Ganzglass, National 
Governors' Association, Hall of the States, 
444 North Capitol Street, Washington, DC 
20001. For information about the April 
conference contact Robert Silvanik at the 
same NGA address or phone 202-624-5300. 

(Cont'd on p. 4) 
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LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 



Performance Plus: Technical 
Assistance Service For Businesses 



Performance Plus Literacy Consultants has 
recently joined the roster of new national 
technical assistance services formed to help 
employers develop basic skills upgrading 
programs for their employees. The organi- 
zation has a special focus on small and 
medium-sized businesses, but also works 
with larger companies and unions. Jorie 
Philippic the organization's president and 
founder, has had extensive experience de- 
veloping job-specific curriculum and tests 
for the military, educationally disadvan- 
taged young adults, business and industry, 
state and federal agencies, and private in- 
dustry councils. Current work force projects 
include the industry-wide curriculum devel- 
opment effort of the American Institute of 
Banking (in which Ms. Philippi and Larry 
Mikulecky of Indiana University are co- 
designers); training workplace literacy 
trainers in New York City, and in Georgia, 
Mississippi, Colorado, and Arkansas: eval- 
uating the civilian version of a U.S. Army 
computer-assisted instructional program for 
the National Alliance of Business: and 
together with community colleges and state 
government officials in South Carolina 
helping to assess the basic skills needs of the 
textile, metal v orking, and industrial main- 
tenance industries. For information contact 
Ms. Philippi at Performance Plus. 7869 
Godolphin Drive, Springfield, VA 22153 
(703) 455-1735. 



[Note: Other national technical assistance 
organizations qualified to help businesses 
assess workplace literacy needs and design 
effective employee programs have been pro- 
filed in BCEL's past Newsletters and "Job- 
Related Basic Skills" guide: Cox Educa- 
tional Services (Dallas and Cambridge). 
HRD Department Inc. (Minneapolis). The 
Center For Remediation Design (Wash- 
ington. D.C.). Matrices Inc. (Norwalk. 
Connecticut). Simon & Schuster Workplace 
Resources (New York City), and Applied 
Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences Corpo- 
ration (San Diego). Increasingly, colleges 
are a source of expertise, as are some 
unions, large companies with solid pro- 
grams in place, state departments of 
education, and human resource devel- 
opment groups .\ ■ 
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The second session of the 101st Congress 
convenes this month and two landmark adult 
literacy bills pending in the Senate (S. 1310) 
and House (H.R.3123) will continue mov- 
ing toward enactment. Both bills were sum- 
marized in BCEL s October 1989 Newslet- 
ter, and their current status is as follows: 

S.1310 (Simon). This legislation passed the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee and its relevant subcommittee before 
recess and included amendments to several 
of the original provisions. The most signifi- 
cant changes were the following: The title of 
the bill, formerly called "The Comprehen- 
sive Illiteracy Elimination Actr is now The 
National Literacy Act. The annual funding 
provision for state resource centers was 
increased from $500,000 over three years, 
to $500,000 a year for three years with a 
somewhat lower matching requirement. Au- 
thorization for Even Start was increased 
from $50 million to $60 million a year. The 
Office of Literacy and new director earlier 
proposed for the Department of Education 
were dropped, with the Assistant Secretary 
for Vocational and Adult Education given 
this overall responsibility. A full floor vote 
on S.1310 is expected early in the new 
session. Copies of the amended legislation 
and the Committee Report which accom- 
panies the bill can be obtained from the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity, 644 Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, DC 20510. Indi- 
viduals and organizations wishing to ex- 
press their views on the bill may write to 
their own Senators who will be voting on the 
measure. 

H.R.3123 (Sawyer). This bill. The Adult 
Literacy and Employability Act of 1989. is 
widely regarded as the most comprehensive 
and best drawn single proposal ever submit- 
ted on behalf of adult literacy in the U.S. 
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Hearings were held in November and many 
individuals and organizations including 
BCEL have also submitted written testi- 
mony for the hearing record. Copies of the 
complete hearing record will be available 
shortly to the public. By mid-November the 
bill had taken on more than 65 co-sponsors. 
The Committee on Education and Labor and 
its special subcommittee are expected to act 
on the bill by spring. Groups and indi- 
viduals wishing to express their views on 
H.R.3I23 may write their own Represen- 
tatives, Congressman Thomas Sawyer, Rep- 
resentative William Goodling (Ranking Mi- 
nority), and/or Representative Augustus 
Hawkins (Chairman, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor). 

Several special-focus adult literacy bills 
introduced last year are also actively pend- 
ing in Congress: 

H.R.916 (Stokes), the Public Housing 
Gateway Act of 1989, would authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to make grants to public 
housing agencies for employment-related 
basic skills programs. The bill proposes an 
authorization of $50 million beginning in 
1990. The program's aim would be to 
increase the self-sufficiency of young at-risk 
adults, improve their job prospects, and 
move them away from dependency on pub- 
lic assistance. 

H.R.957 (Snowe), the Intergenerational 
Library Literacy Act, would amend the 
Library Services and Construction Act to 
authorize the Secretary of Education to set 
up a program of grants to local public 
libraries for after-school literacy demonstra- 
tion projects for school children up to age 
12. Older adults would serve on a volunteer 
basis as tutors and nle models. To advise 
the Secretary in carrying out this Act, a 
Gateway Task Force is proposed with repre- 
sentation from the Departments of Labor, 
Housing and Urban Development, Educa- 
tion, and Health and Human Services. 

H.R.970 (Cooper), the National Center for 
Adult Literacy Act, would establish a non- 
profit national center, not an agency of 
federal government, to carry out policy 
analysis, technical assistance and training, 
and information collection and dissemina- 
tion. The Center could accept private as well 
as public funding. $15 million is recom- 
mended for 1990 and $30 million a year 
thereafter through 1994. 

H.R.3122 (Price), the Science and Tech- 
nological Literacy Act of 1989 . would estab- 
lish programs through the National Science 
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Foundation to improve science, math, and 
technical skills in the workplace. In general, 
it would: (a) develop new curricula, es- 
pecially in math and science, for schools 
and colleges at the undergraduate level (S20 
million proposed for 1990); (b) develop 
computers and other technology as aids to 
instruct adults in the literacy and technical 
skills needed in the workplace ($30 million. 
1990): (c) make grants to two-year degree- 
granting colleges to work with public and 
private sector employers to train personnel 
to operate basic skills upgrading programs 
for dislocated workers, those currently em- 
ployed, and young adults out of school, and 
designate 10 two-year colleges as regional 
clearinghouses ($30 million 1990, $40 mil- 
lion 1991 and 1992). 

Information on the status and detailed provi- 
sions of these special-focus bills can be 
obtained from the Washington offices of the 
responsible Representatives. ■ 



SER-Jobs For Progress 

Established in 1964, SER-Jobs For Progress 
(SER) is a national nonprofit Hispanic 
employment and training organization with 
affiliated programs in 111 communities 
around the country. In 1986, recognizing 
that Hispanics have a disproportionately 
high illiteracy rate and that intergenerational 
programs offer a promising way to reverse 
this problem, SER began setting up a 
network of ''Family Learning Centers" 
After just three years 36 Centers are already 
in operation and another 14 are scheduled to 
open shortly. They are concentrated in 
California and Texas, where the largest 
numbers of Spanish-speaking people live, 
but are also located in New York. Michigan, 
Colorado, and several other states. A typical 
Center serves about 100 adults and 40 
children in zny given day. 

Although aimed primarily at Hispanics, any 
disadvantaged minorities who qualify in- 
cluding Native Americans and immigrants 
are welcome to participate. Emphasis is 
given to at-risk youth 16 years and older, 
welfare mothers and their children, and non- 
literate adults who have been long unem- 
ployed. While each Center has its own 
particular flavor, program emphasis, and 
mix of clients depending on needs in its 
region, all share three basic elements: 

Basic and Job Skills framing. All provide 
basic reading, writing, and math instruction 
as well as courses in other academic areas. 
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Session At Family Literacy CtttUr, SER-Jobs For Progress 

and all teach job-training and job search 
skills. Then* are components on ESL, health 
and parenting, life and coping skills, cit- 
izenship, and cultural literacy. The goal is 
not only to educate parents and equip them 
for jobs, but to help them function success- 
fully within the family and community. 
Instruction is largely in the computer mode 
with students participating on an open- 
entry, open-exit, self-paced basis. Each 
person admitted is evaluated and a person- 
alized education plan developed. Instruction 
ranges from elementary through high school 
graduation levels and even includes some 
college course work. 

SER-Care, This is a combination day care 
and education component for children. 
While parents are receiving basic skills 
instruction, their children are being taught 
the rudiments to prepare them for school or 
to reinforce early grade-school work. 
Teachers in the program are assisted by 
senior citizens who provide positive role 
models and a nurturing environment while 
at the same time upgrading their own 
English and basic skills through involve- 
ment with the children. With a special grant 
from AT&T, a new computer program. 
IBM's "Writing to Read'/ is currently being 
tested in seven of the Family Learning 
Centers as a way to reinforce the children's 
learning. Already in use in some 1,300 
schools, the IBM program teaches 3-6 year 
olds how to write what they can say and read 
what they can write, in both English and 
Spanish. Mary Hernandez, coordinator of 
the Dallas Center, observes that "one of the 



most exciting things was to see 4-year old 
pre-school children discover that a symbol 
could be put together with another symbol to 
make a word!' 

Literacy Councils. The Councils bring 
together at each site all of the key parties to 
an effective educational program and job 
experience. Maria Gomez, SER Field Ser- 
vices Coordinator, stresses that the Councils 
are an extremely important element of the 
overall effort because they bring educators, 
parents, and employers together to plan 
education with business needs in mind, and 
they are a useful device for motivating the 
community to join and support the various 
local efforts. 

A highly significant aspect of SER's Family 
Learning Centers is the extent to which the 
private sector is showing interest in them. 
For example, in 1988-89 alone, private 
sector funding for the Centers totaled Si. 5 
million, with an additional $350,000 pro- 
vided by public sources. Moreover, just as 
this article was going to press BCEL learned 
that the Centers have been recognized in a 
new publication frcm The Barbara Bush 
Foundation for Family Literacy as one of the 
10 jnost promising intergenerational efforts 
in the country. 

(For more information contact Maria Gomez, Field 
Services Coordinator. SER-National Office. 355 
River Bend Drive. Suite 240. Dallas. TX 75247 (214) 
631-3999. For a copy of FIRST TEACHERS: A 
Family Literacy Handbook for Parents, Policy- 
Makers, and Literacy Providers, available at $1.40 
for postage and handling, write to The Barbara 
Bush Foundation. 1002 Wisconsin Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20007.) 
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(Cont'd from p. 1) 

in the field, is sparking much debate and a hard look 
at just what standardized tests actually test and for 
what purposes, and whether the results tell us 
anything of real value, indeed whether they are not 
harmful. It is also beginning to result in a search for 
alternative assessment approaches. 

The complexities of the testing controversy are vast 
and beyond the scope of this general article, but 
opponents of standardized basic skills tests fault 
them for a host of reasons, some of which are dis- 
cussed below. Objections tend to fall into two broad 
categories: their intrinsic defects, and their misuse. 

Making Grade Leva! Comparisons 

The most commonly used general literacy tests 
are off-the-shelf commercially-produced tests of 
reading achievement. Virtually all are "normed" 
on children. That is, their scores are based on 
the average performance of children at various 
grade levels. Because adults bring years of prior 
knowledge and experience to the acquisition of 
literacy skills, comparisons with the performance 
of children are considered by most experts 
to be inappropriate. 

Test scores are usually in the form of grade-level 
equivalents. A person may score at a 4.2 grade level, 
say, meaning that he or she reads on the level of a 
child in the second month of the 4th grade. Not only 
is this humiliating to people already the victims of 
past school failure, charge the critics, but it is 
meaningless to tell adults of any age that they read 
like a nine-year-old. More importantly, it is not a 
useful measure of what adults can do in terms that 
are contextually meaningful and it does not point to 
an appropriate instructional program. 

In fairness, it must be noted that the Test of Adult 
Basic Education (TABE) - which appears to be the 
most widely used of all general literacy tests and 
which has been mandated for use throughout New 
York State — has recently been improved. Analysts 
indicate that while TABE is still strongly tied to 
childhood norms, the newer version does make it 
possible to interpret test scores in relation to other 
adults in certain ABE programs, rather than to 
children. It also produces scaled scores rather than 
grade-level equivalents (though many admin- 
istrators are apparently falling back on the grade- 
level scoring system they know because they find the 
scaling system hard to interpret). 



"TABE and other standardized general literacy tests 
are not a true representation of how people read;' 
says Clifford Hill, Professor of Applied Linguistics 
at Columbia University Teachers College. "They 
force the reader to recycle very low level trivial 
details and don't really represent the reading pro- 
cess with all its complexity." The questions they pose 
deal with isolated, decontextualized bits and pieces 
of reading sub-skills such as word recognition, 
spelling, or paragraph comprehension. Questions 
are framed in a multiple choice format, and they 
dictate one right answer. There is no applied use of 
reading or math, no writing component, no higher 
order thinking or problem solving. "The way the 
tests arc set up, the research shows that even people 
who read well often don't perform well on most 
reading tests." 

Tom Sticht, one of the nation's pre-eminent test 
designers, agrees. Sticht notes, for example, that 
"people who wish to join the armed forces are 
excluded if they test anywhere from the 10th to 30th 
percentile in the Armed Forces Qualification Test. 
But the research shows that eight out of ten people in 
this category, when they were allowed in, completed 
the j r three years with satisfactory performance." 



Knowledge Theory Ignored 



Recent advances in knowledge theory point to the 
central role of prior knowledge in understanding or 
interpreting new information. But most tests ex- 
clude prior knowledge; in fact, they assert it as 
a virtue that they measure comprehension in a 
manner unaffected by a student's background 
knowledge. Yet, according to What The Reading 
Tests Neglect, a 1987 study by Anne Bussis and 
Edward Chittenden of the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, "the best a person can do is merely repeat 
or slightly paraphrase the author's words . . . The up- 
shot is that tests . . . tend to focus attention on 
the surface structure of text rather than on its 
underlying meaning . . ." 



place superior value on one set of cultural assump- 
tions over another. 

Just recently, the National Academy of Sciences 
conducted a study (Fairness in Employment Testing: 
Validity Generalization, Minority Issues, and the 
General Aptitude Test Battery) for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor on the use of the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB). They concluded that the test 
does not give equally valid responses for blacks, 
whites, and Hispanics, and recommended the use of 
"within-group" norms. In the end, they declared 
that no job seeker should be obliged to take the 
GATB because its negative aspects might outweigh 
its usefulness. 

Tasting Of What, For What? 

While this central question should guide every test 
given anywhere, failure to honor it creates special 
mischief in the workplace. There, lawsuits claiming 
test misuse have become commonplace; in particu- 
lar from general basic skills tests given to employees 
or job applicants that are unrelated to specific 
job requirements. 

According to the experts, there is usually a high 
correlation between the ability to perform gener- 
alized skills and job-related skills, but this correla- 
tion is far from perfect and not an adequate basis for 
predicting a person's performance on a given job. 
"One of the things you've got to do whenever you're 
building a test to see if a person can or cannot 
perform the literacy requirements of a specific job is 
to design a specific test derived from the analysis of 
the job or the job field!' notes Tom Sticht. "That way 
you can show that the test has content validity, or 
task validity. Only if you test the kinds of tasks that 
will have to be performed on a job, can you meet the 
legal requirements of being content or task-related. 
General literacy tests won't do that!' 



literacy In A Vacuum 



Confusing Learner 
And Program Evaluation 



While it is well established that what constitutes 
literacy differs from one context to another, the tests 
treat literacy as a neutral mechanical skill unrelated 
to different communities and cultural and linguistic 
traditions. They assume that all individuals perceive 
information and solve problems the same w«y. Test 
results may therefore reflect differing styles, not 
differing abilities. By the same token, they tend to 



Standardized tests which examine what an adult has 
learned over a period of time are often used, or 
misused, as a substitute for full program evaluation 
When someone wants to know how effective a 
program is, they look at the test scores. 

The trouble is that test scores alone are not a reliable 
indicator of what a program has actually accom- 
plished. For one thing, the tests usually are not 
linked to any particular curriculum; as a conse- 
quence there is apt to be a disconnection between 
what is taught and what is tested. For another, 
because little is known about the prior knowledge of 
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learners or the learning they may have achieved 
elsewhere, the test scores may reflect information on 
skills not in fact taught by the program being 
evaluated. Furthermore, many elements that are 
critical to judging program effectiveness — internal 
management, quality of curriculum and teaching, 
retention rates — may well be passed over or 
downgraded in favor of the test scores. 

In short, program evaluation is more than an 
aggregation of test results, and multiple instruments 
are needed to measure the effectiveness of discrete 
program components. "ABE is largely a field devoid 
of theory V notes Judith Alamprese, Director of 
Education and Training at the Cosmos Corporation, 
"so we don't really understand the relation between 
what we do and what we get. We need research to 
develop models that can do that!* 

Standardization: What It Means 

At best, testing and evaluation is a highly complex 
enterprise with confusion even among the experts as 
to the meaning and appropriate use of different 
testing instruments. 

Standardized tests, for example, are often confused 
with "norm-referenced" and "criterion-referenced" 
tests. This is a serious matter because a standardized 
test by definition is a test designed to be given under 
specified, standard conditions, whether or not it is 
norm- or criterion-referenced. (Norm-referenced 
tests are used to compare the performance of one 
group with the "normal" performance of some other 
group, or for comparing an individual's ability 
from one time to another, as in pre- and post- 
tests. Criterion-referenced tests assess a learner's 
gains according to some criterion or particular 
learning goal.) 

A standardized test may be either n v in-referenced 
or criterion-referenced, but if it is administered 
under non-standard conditions the results are next 
to meaningless. For instance, standardized tests are 
designed to be timed but sometimes are not. or at 
least not uniformly. An untimed test cannot usefully 
be compared to one that is timed. Sometimes tests 
are even taken apart and only certain sections used. 
Variations in the psychological state of the test- 
takers can also create non-standard conditions. 
Some people may be under stress because they are 
unprepared in test-taking strategies while others 
with more experience are more relaxed. Because of 
such differences, the point in a program at which a 
test should be administered is an important matter. 
(In New York City, where students are required to be 
tested within the first L2 hours of entering a pro- 
gram, savvy teachers give the tests at the 12th hour. ) 

Tests and measurements are a complex stew to begin 
with, but the problem is made worse by the fact that 
adult literacy programs are staffed in the main by 
part-time people and volunteers, and by people 
running programs who are not trained in assessment 
or have little professional preparation. "When put in 
the hands of novices, the test can actually amount to 
malpractice!' observes Tom Sticht. "If you went to a 
physician who tested your olood for cholesterol but 
didn't use i^e test instrument the way it was 
designed to c used, ignored the time required for 
-nalysis of the blood or maybe combined the wrong 
«-< q YV> hemicals in the analysis and then gave you a false 
t I\lv> umber, you could sue the physician for malprac* 
M MWff i mi l j jce. Because then you might walk out thinking you 



have no problem and indulge yourself in all kinds of 
things that wind you up in a heart attack. That may 
sound like a blatant example, but it's similar in 
education. When you misuse a test instalment 
you're representing information falsely to the 
learner and to the program sponsor, and eventually 
you open yourself to lawsuits)' 



CASAS And MAEP: An Advance 

It is the opinion of some that aU standardized tests 
are tarred by the same brush. But there is much 
agreement that two standardized testing systems 
represent a very strong forward movement: the 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 
(CASAS) and the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP). 

CASAS is keyed to life skills criteria established in 
the groundbreaking Adult Performance Level Study 
carried out by the University of Texas in the 1970s. It 
tests basic skills from a bank of some 4,000 test 
items, all meaningful in the context of everyday 
adult life. It serves as a diagnostic tool that places 
the learner at an appropriate level of instruction and 
contains pre- and post-test components for a system- 
atic way of monitoring progress and moving the 
learner on to the next level. It tests the student for 
achievement independently of comparison with oth- 
ers, but has been normed on adult groups and thus 
can be used for more valid comparison across 
programs. The competencies tested are on a con- 
tinuum that range from beginning through ad- 
vanced levels of ABE and ESL. Teaching materials 
aiv' used that teach what is going to be tested, 
coordinating the assessment with instruction. So far 
the teaching materials are comprised of commer- 
cially-available publications identified by CASAS as 
meeting the curriculum, though CASAS is presently 
developing some of its own materials. 

Developed in 1982 for use by the state of California, 
the major contribution of CASAS is its focus on 
adult life skills, accurate placement, ongoing assess- 
ment for movement across levels, and linking curric- 
ulum to assessment. People who adopt the method 
are trained in how to administer the tests and how to 
interpret the scores which are based on a system o f 
scales rather than grade-level equivalents. A number 
of states — including California, Connecticut. Mary- 
land, Washington, and Oregon — have adopted 
CASAS for statewide assessment of their ABE 
programs, in large part to determine employment 
eligibility in JTPA and in welfare reform programs. 

NAEP, in a new four-year multi-million dollar 
project funded by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, may bring even further advances to the art of 
standardized testing. The project came about be- 
cause Congress decided in the Adult Education Act 
of 1987 that it wanted a definition of adult literacy 
and an estimate of its prevalence. Building on its 
1985-86 literacy assessment of persons aged 21-25, 
NAEP is developing a set of survey instruments to 
measure and estimate the literacy abilities of Ameri- 
cans aged 16-64, according to race, ethnic back- 
ground, levels of education, gender, and the like. 
The new information should provide a valid base for 
making comparisons among regions of the country 
and also provide policymakers with data they need 
to make informed decisions. 

NAEP's survey instrument will differentiate among 
three types of literacy: prose (newspapers, maga- 



zines, books), documents (charts, graphs, forms), 
and applied numerical activities (computing the cost 
of a meal or interest on a loan). Instead of multiple 
choice questions it will use open-ended exercises that 
require the test-taker to respond by actually usin g 
language and writing out the answers. The test will 
be designed to cover a gamut of ability from the most 
baste to the most advanced levels of graduate 
education. Thus, the data collected will be represen- 
tative of the entire population (as compared to the 
CASAS which deals with populations at the adult 
basic education level). The long range goal of NAEP 
is to produce tests that program planners, in both 
general literacy and workplace settings, can use not 
only to diagnose individuals* skills problems but also 
to design suitable education programs. 

Alternative Assessment Approaches 

While both CASAS and NAEP are hailed as "better 
psychometric instruments" than we have had in the 
past, there are some who remain unimpressed. 

"Better tests or not, they represent the psychometric 
mentality and some of us don't buy thaC says 
Clifford Hill. "Even if you're using better test 
techniques, what you're measuring is still limited 
pieces of reading mechanics, and that's misleading. 
In the real world reading is a complex inter-related 
holistic process" 

A growing number of practitioners arou~Jt the 
country agree and have begun to explore alternative 
approaches to assessment. The perspective that 
guides these efforts is that the paramount purpose of 
assessment should be to help the learner achieve his 
or her goals; that what is assessed must reflect what 
the learner wishes or needs to accomplish; that the 
process must build on the learner's experience and 
strengths rather than deficits; that assessment is not 
something done to the learner; that it should not be 
externally imposed nor shrouded in mystery, nor 
separated from what goes on in the regular course of 
learning activity. Rather, it is postulated, assess- 
ment should be an organic part of the learning 
experience — an ongoing collaboration between the 
teacher, the learner, and the text, to review and 
refocus what should take place in the light of 
progress being made. It should not depend on a 
single procedure but a variety of procedures. And 
one of its major functions should be to produce 
feedback that will make programs more effective. 
Most of all, testing instruments should convey 
respect for learners. 

The basic point in this line of thinking is that assess- 
ment is much more than testing. There are a host of 
measures that can serve as indicators of achieve- 
ment — e.g. interviews on the use of literacy in con- 
texts other than the program, interactive readings 
selected by participants for discussion, portfolios of 
student writing, observation by teachers and 
peers, simulations of tasks involving life skills, and 
performance demonstrations. Information derived 
from an array of indicators, collected over time and 
assembled into a descriptive package, can provide a 
rich view of learning and accomplishment. 



A Young Movement 



At present these ideas are more a set of principles 
than a systematic set of applications. In fact, a 
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major task confronting the field is to systematize 
alternative assessment approaches into strategies 
that can be used in a wide range of contexts. The 
challenge is especially difficult because by defini- 
tion, "learner-centered*' assessment is non-stan- 
dardized. It varies with the context, from learner to 
learner and from program to program. 

It is not known either whether all service providers, 
regardless of their organizational type and differing 
clienteles, need to gather the same kind of informa- 
tion, or whether funding agents can accept diversity 
in the reporting and be educated to understand and 
accept different ways of looking at program and 
student achievement. Relatedly, because evaluation 
is ordinarily for purposes of accountability or for 
admittance into jobs or other education, it is not 
clear how assessment data should be analyzed and 
reported out to various parties with often-incom- 
patible purposes — i.e. the learner, the general or 
workplace literacy program, funders, and other 
groups. Two other problems also loom large: De- 
scriptive assessment approaches are very labor 
intensive and ways need to be found to make the 
process more time- and cost-efficient. Moreover, the 
capacity of literacy practitioners to construct their 
own assessment procedures is presently limited, 
pointing to a tremendous staff development and 
teacher training need. 

These and other issues are currently being probed in 
a variety of promising projects around the country. 
One of these is the Adult Literacy Evaluation Project 
(ALEP), a venture of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia's Literacy Research Center and the Philadelphia 
Center for Literacy. The ALEP effort, directed by 
Susan Lytle, is developing and examining evalua- 
tion procedures in some 70 adult basic education 
programs in the Philadelphia area. 

Another is the Adult Educators Development Project, 
a program of the Lehman College Institute for 
Literacy Studies which is directed by Marcie Wolfe. 
Under a three-year research grant from the Fund for 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the pro- 
ject is bringing together practitioners from a mix of 
New York City literacy programs to examine alter- 
native approaches across different settings with 
different populations. 

Still another initiative is the California Adult 
Learner Progress Evaluation Process (CALPEP), 
developed by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
for the California Literacy Campaign. CALPEP is 
presently operating in more than 80 local libraries 
up and down the state, where some 15,000 adult 
students are taught by volunteer tutors. The system 
was commissioned by the California State Library 
(CSL) after surveying adult assessment practices 
nationwide. "We had such grave doubts about the 
standardized tests available that we felt them to be 
useless, if not worse!* observes Al Bennett of CSL. 
The states literacy clientele is comprised heavily of 
adults with low skills levels, people for whom the 
tests were felt to be the most threatening and inap- 
propriate. So an alternate approach was needed. 

q~ sically, CALPEP is a joint perceptual activity 
rn I /solving both students and tutors. Together they 
ll\lv Ige progress according to students' personal liter- 
. ~y goals and the uses of literacy in their daily lives. 



A statewide computerized data base allows local 
library programs to enter student assessment data 
which is then stored at a central location. This 
permits program administrators to monitor and 
quantify learner progress, to better match tutors 
with students, and to coordinate reporting formats 
for funders. With the first year of field testing now 
complete, plans are in process to develop a system to 
train volunteer tutors in how to implement the new 
procedures. Ron Solorzano of ETS, among others, 
stresses that a most significant aspect of CALPEP is 
that it was initiated at the state level and launched 
with a research and development plan for making 
the process systematic. 

Finally, the workplace is another setting where 
alternative evaluation methods are in use or under 
study. A prime example is the Massachusetts Work' 
place Education Initiative , a state-fcnded program 
that helps local partnerships of employers, unions, 
and education providers deliver workplace basic 
skills programs. The Initiative has recently con- 
cluded a pilot study based on open-ended interviews 
with management, supervisors, and union officials. 
In essence, the question asked was "What are the 
changes you have seen on the job (as a result of your 
literacy program to date] and what are you looking 
for?** The aim was to identify critical factors in 
evaluating the outcomes of workplace education. 
The findings, which include anecdotal information 
about what really matters to employers, will be used 
to shape a structured questionnaire for more formal 
evaluation. The plan is to extend the results of the 
pilot to all 25 programs of the Initiative in 40 
workplace sites across the state. 

"We have taken the attitude that employers are 
looking for hard, bottom-line dollar measurement?' 
says Sondra Stein, Director of the Massachusetts 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, "but employ- 
ers are smarter than that. What they're seeing are 
workers with better skills and morale, people who 
are more self-confident and able to work indepen- 
dently. They're seeing changed behavior on the work 
floor and they're saying that's what they're looking 
for, not test results on paper. What we're learning 
is that companies are understanding quality of 
work-life issues." 

"Ironically" notes Susan Lytle, "the workplace may 
well lead the way in the development of alternative 
assessment procedures. It is there that literacy 
assessment is most closely tied to the functions and 
purposes of the setting. Assessment is about the 
meaningful use of literacy in a context; it's not an 
abstract matter" 

Promising alternative assessment work is being done 
in other workplace settings too numerous to include 
here. They range from community colleges in part- 
nership with one or more local businesses (e.g. 
Gateway Community College working with Hon- 
eywell in Phoenix), to such industry-wide efforts as 
that involving the UAW, Ford Motor, and Eastern 
Michigan University, to the work cf Cox Educa- 
tional Services with several major corporations and 
public-sector employers around the country. 



Perhaps A Blessing in Disguise 

While the federal call for standardized assessment in 
ABE and ESL is objectionable to many, others take it 
as good news, as a sign that adult basic education 
may be coming of age. Marginal affairs can get 
by without much scrutiny, they say, but demands 



for accountability always go with significant 
resource investments. 

That the field of assessment is in ferment is also good 
news. A decade ago there was little attention to the 
subject. Today there is not only interest, but consid- 
erable searching, experimentation, and variety in 
actual practice. The notion has taken root that 
service providers should be showing evidence of 
program effectiveness. We are certainly more at- 
tuned to the diverse purposes of assessment and the 
need for different testing instruments for different 
purposes. We have begun to understand that assess- 
ment is more than testing, that what can be learned 
from giving a standardized test is but part of the 
story. We have made progress in the development of 
better standardized tests, but we have also grown 
more sensitive to their limitations (especially to 
those normed with children and used on adults). At 
the same time we have a growing movement toward 
alternative assessment, characterized by the fact 
that it is non-standardized. 

So the trend is definitely on a positive track. At 
the same time, however, it is daunting to consider 
the formidable challenges that face us. To highlight 
just three: 

• There is clearly a tremendous need for research 
and demonstration to develop a deeper professional 
knowledge about assessment and the role and use of 
standardized tests. 

• Alternative assessment is a labor intensive activity 
requiring sophisticated training not presently avail- 
able to people in the field. This suggests the need for 
advocacy, and for the development of training 
structures and programs that move toward profes- 
sionalizing the entire adult literacy field. 

• In literally hundreds of local general and work- 
place programs around the country, assessment is 
being carried on quietly and out of the public eye, 
much of it growing informally out of day-to-day 
practice. No one knows what the accumulated 
experience adds up to and how it can be used to 
guide the field. We need mechanisms for collecting 
and distilling this information. 



* * * * * 
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CORRECTIONS 

In the October 1989 Newsletter, pp. 2*3, the 
address for information about the El Paso 
Community Colltgo Conference scheduled 
for February 21*23 ("Literacy for a Global 
Economy: A Multi-Cultural Perspective") 
should have read Carol Clymer, Director, Liter- 
acy Programs, Literacy Education Action Pro-, 
gram, PC Box 20500, El Paso Community 
College, E! Paso, TX 79998 (915) 594-2000. 

The feature article on "Banking & Basic 
Skills" in the October 1989 Newsletter named 
Larry Mikulecky of Indiana University as the 
sole curriculum designer of the industry-wide 
basic skills effort of the American Institute of 
Banking. In fact, Larry Mikulecky and Jorie 
Philippi of Performance Plus Literacy Consul- 
tants, are working as a team to design the new 
banking program. (See News In Brief item in 
this issue on Performance Plus.) 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




[Tl Back Beats , a compilation of back issues (1987 
to 1989) of "The Literacy Beat;* the newsletter of the 
Education Writers Association, is now available for 
$12 from the EWA, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW. 
Suite 310, Washington, DC 20036(202) 429-9680. 

[2] Business Res p onse to Education in America , a 
study of the !,000 largest U.S. companies sponsored 
by Fortune Magazine and Allstate Insurance, exam- 
ines attitudes of corporate executives toward public 
education in the U.S., how they compare it with 
systems in other countries, their perceptions of 
problems in education, and what they are doing to 
address the problems. One of the findings is that 
some 36 percent of the companies are currently 
providing employee bask skills programs, and an- 
other 28 percent are willing to. Available for $10 
mY/^rom Merle Sprinzen, Fortune Magazine, Time & 
tKIL jfe Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 
aaoa2aa3a_0020 (212) 522-1212. 



[T] [Vyglop ments in Basic Education: S pecial 
Devciopmpjit Projects 1978-85 , by Alan Charnley 
and Alexandra Withnall, will be useful to national 
literacy planners and policymakers. It reviews the 
numerous literacy projects supported in England 
and Wales during an eight-year period by the U.K.'s 
national adult literacy center, the Adult Literacy & 
Basic Skills Unit. Among many conclusions reached 
by the authors is that clearly-established objectives 
and a flexible approach are both equally important 
to the success of a program. Available for £2.50 plus 
postage from ALBSU, Kingsbourne House, 229-231 
High Holborn, London WCIV 7DA, England. 
Phone 01-405-4017. 

(Tj The Elements of Sty le, a video version of the 
writer's guide by E.B. White and William Strunk, 
Jr., is now available from Paperback Video Publish- 
ing. The program may be useful to teachers of 
writing and students with good reading and writing 
skills. It consists of four video cassettes, a student 
workbook, and an instructor's guide. The complete 
program is $495 from Paperback Video Publishing, 
Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, Suite 720, New York, NY 
10010 (800) 533-2775 or (212) 727-7500 in New York. 

[3 Family Literacy In Action : A Survey of Suc- 
cessful Programs is a new book from New Readers 
Press of Laubach Literacy International. It describes 
eight successful family literacy programs that may 
serve as models for program developers. Descrip- 
tions include information about why and how the 
programs were created, what their main elements 
are, how recruitment and training are handled, and 
funding. Copies are $5 each from New Readers 
Press, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, 
NY 13210(800)448-8878. 

[6] Functional Context Education: Worksho p Re- 
source Notebook contains materials used in the 
Functional Context Education Workshop developed 
by Thomas Sticht of Applied Behavioral and Cog- 
nitive Sciences with a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Notebook graphs statistical information 
about literacy, employability, and productivity in the 
U.S.: provides background information about func- 
tional context education and how it may be applied 
to instructional programs for adults: and presents 
three case studies to help guide program developers. 
A limited number of copies are available free from 
Thomas Sticht, ABC Sciences Inc., PO Box 6640, 
San Diego, CA 92106 (619) 224-2810. 

[T| A Good Beginnin g, by Barbara Lewis, is a new 
book for parents with low-level reading skills. The 
32-page work, written at 3rd to 4th grade level, is a 
month-by-month guide to the baby's first year. For 
each month, the author describes the infant's devel- 
opment and suggests activities for parent and child. 
Available for $5.25 from New Readers Press, 1320 
Jamesville Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, NY 13210 
(800) 448-8878. 

[J] Guidelines: Writing for Adults with Limited 
Reading Skills , a publication from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, offers assistance to profes- 
sional writers and others who prepare informational 
reading materials for adults with limited reading 
skills. The booklet contains guidelines for the ty- 
pographic presentation of materials and the use of 
illustrations as well as for writing and organization. 
Small quantities are available at no charge from 
Publication Department, Department of Agri- 
culture, Food and Nutrition Service, 3101 Park 
Center Drive, 8th Floor, Alexandria, VA 22302 
(703) 756-3284. 



[9] Imp roving Workplace Literacy Through Com- 
munit y Collaboration , by Ivan Charner and Shirley 
Fox, is a workshop curriculum designed to build a 
community-team approach to developing local ac- 
tion plans in workplace literacy. It was developed for 
the Maryland State Department of Education by the 
Academy for Educational Development and the 
National Institute for Work and Learning. The 
material consists of a Leader's Guide ($12.50) and a 
Workbook ($6). Postage and handling are additional 
and quantity discounts are available. Contact Na- 
tional Institute for Work and Learning, 1255 23rd 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20037 (202) 862-8845. 

lioj Investing in Peo p le: A Strate g y to Address 
America's Workforce Crisis , the final report of the 
Secretary of Labor's Commission on Workforce 
Quality, contains concrete recommendations for the 
development of a coherent system of lifetime educa- 
tion including a national commitment to basic skills 
for adults. One of the many recommendations is to 
create a cabinet-level committee to coordinate 
human resource policy. Available for $3.75 from 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 or GPO 
Order Desk, (202) 783-3238. Cite stock number 029- 
000-00428-5. 

[TI| Job-Related Literacy Training: Teaching Read- 
ing on the Job is a new guide from the American 
Society for Training and Development. It is the 
latest in the INFO-LINE series of practical guide- 
lines for job training and development professionals. 
Jorie Philippi of Performance Plus was consulting 
author for the publication, Susan Butruille its 
principal author, and Catherine Petrini ASTD staff 
consultant for the effort. Among other things, the 
guide deals with how to assess and teach job-related 
reading skills, conduct job task analysis, develop a 
lesson format, assess an organization's reading 
needs and resources, and develop an overall pro- 
gram. The guide is filled with information on the 
definitions of literacy, the purposes of reading, and 
the processes and competencies commonly needed 
for job literacy in some 95 different occupations. A 
Reading Literacy Readiness Checklist is also in- 
cluded. Written simply and concisely, the guide is 
available for $9 plus $1.50 for shipping and handling 
from the Publications Department, ASTD, 1630 
Duke Street, Box 1443, Alexandria, VA 22313 
(703)683-8129. 

[HI The Laubach Wa v To Reading Video Based 



Tutor Worksho p is a new video program designed to 
train prospective tutors in the Laubach method. The 
Laubach Way To En glish Video Tutor Worksho p is 
also available for training tutors of non-English 
speaking adults. Purchased separately, each is $299. 
Both may be ordered together for $399. Contact 
New Readers Press, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 
131, Syracuse, NY 13210(800)448-8878. 

[Q] Libraries and Literacy Education: Com pre- 
hensive Surve y Re port, prepared f6r the U.S. 
Department of Education Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement by Douglas Zweizig, 
Jane Robbins. and Debra Wilcox Johnson, examines 
current and possible future roles for libraries in 
literacy education through review of the literature, 
surveys of libraries, and case studies of eight model 
programs. The report identifies roles for libraries as 
providers of materials, instruction, and support 
services. Available for $9.50 from Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402 or GPO Order Desk, (202) 
783-3238. Cite stock number 065-000-00360-1. 
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S3 Literacy Collection Develo p ment in Libraries: 
A Bibliogra phy. Second Revised Edition, compiled 
and annotated by Jenny Ryan, identifies resources 
to help libraries develop new reader literacy collec- 
tions. Available for $3 from The Library, Laubach 
Literacy International, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, PO 
Box 131, Syracuse, NY 13210 (315)422-9121. 

Literacy in the Industrialized Countries: A 
Focus on Practice , edited by Margaret Gayfer, is a 
report on the International Seminar on Literacy in 
Industrialized Countries held by the International 
Council for Adult Education in October 1987. The 
publication contains the text of presentations, de- 
scriptions of literacy programs in eight countries, 
and reports from the conference workshops. Avail- 
able for $12 plus $3 postage and handling from the 
International Council for Adult Education, 720 
Bathurst Street, Suite 500, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada M5S 2R4(416) 588-1211. 

0 Mcgaskills: How Families Can Hel p Children 
Succeed in School and Beyond , by Dorothy Rich, is 
a book about how parents can build children's skills 
in ten areas essential to job success: confidence, 
motivation, effort, responsibility, initiative, per- 
severance, caring, common sense, teamwork, and 
problem solving. Although directed to literate par- 
ents, the book may be useful to developers of family 
literacy programs. Available for $17.95 (hardbound) 
or $8.95 (paperback) from Houghton Mifflin's Cus- 
tomer Service Department, (800; 225-3362. For 
bulk orders contact Gail lerardi, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Two Park Street, Boston, MA 02108 
(617) 725-5969. 

p7| National Directory of Communit y Based 
Adult Literacy Pro g rams , published by the Associa- 
tion for Community Based Education, lists 796 CBO 
adult literacy programs in the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 
It provides descriptive data about each program and 
a summary of the distinguishing features of the 
programs as a whole. Available for $10 prepaid 
from Association for Community Based Education, 
1806 Vernon Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 462-6333. 

[H New Books for New Readers , edited by Judy 
Cheatham, is a series of five readers for adult 
literacy students: Choices by George Ella Lyon. 
History Mysteries by James Klotter, Kentucky 
Folklore by R. Gerald AJvey, Why Work? by Judi 
Jennings, and Women Who Made a Difference by 
Carol Crowe-Carraco. Choices is a collection of 
short stories; the other titles are nonfiction. Reading 
levels for the books range from 3rd to 6th grade. 
Developed with funds from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the Kentucky Humanities 
Council, and The Kentucky Post, the books were 
written by humanities scholars in collaboration with 
students at local literacy councils and assembled by 
the University Press of Kentucky. They are $3.95 
each and can be ordered from Cornell University 
Press Services at 800-666-2211, or for informa- 
tion contact the University Press of Kentucky, 663 
South Limestone Street, Lexington, KY 40506 
(606) 257-2951. 

OH Paradigms for Literac y and Learnin g: An 
In quir y into the Desi g n of Work p lace Em ployee 
~ sic Skills Pro g rams , by Richard Zalman, a Sloan 
How at MIT, is a report on the results of interviews 
th company representatives, teachers, and stu- 
Unts in 18 workplace basic skills programs. Exam- 



ined were company motives for establishing pro- 
grams and the various aspects of program design 
and operation in the programs they implemented. 
The study concludes by pinpointing common pro- 
gram elements that appear to have promise for 
workplace programs being developed or considered 
around the country. Copies are available at no cost 
from Richard Zalman, 210 Maple Street, Need ham, 
MA 02192 (617) 444*1197. 

H Patterns in Spelling , by Tim Brown and Debo- 
rah Knight, is a spelling series for adults and older 
teens reading at a 3rd grade level or higher. The four- 
book program stresses the regularly recurring pat- 
terns in English words. Book 1, "Patterns with Short 
Vowelsr and Book 2, "Patterns with Long Vowels? 
are available now. Books 3 and 4 will be published 
later this year. Student workbooks are $4.75 each. 
Teachers' editions are $7.95. Contact New Readers 
Press, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, 
NY 13210(800)448-8878. 

(?3 People Who Made America Great is a series of 
12-page biographies of American inventors and 
industrial pioneers for beginning adult readers. 
Among the 28 subjects are Henry Ford, Thomas 
Edison, Eli Whitney, The Wright Brothers, George 
Westinghouse, and George Washington Carver. 
Individual titles are $.95 each. Classroom sets of 30 
copies per title plus a teacher's guide are $169. 
Contact David Mercer, Mercer Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 21? Fillow Street, Norwalk, CT 06850 
(203) 855-1300. 

^ A Quality Work Force summarizes a round ta- 
ble discussion by business executives, literacy ex- 
perts, educators, and policy makers sponsored by 
the Education Commission of the States and the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation. The participants con- 
sidered such issues as the changing definitions of 
literacy, the scope of literacy education, and the 
roles and responsibilities of the business community 
and of educators. Copies are $8.50. Order from 
Distribution Center, Education Commission of the 
States, 1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300, Denver, CO 
80295 (303)830-3600. 

|?H Reading With Children , from Literacy Volun- 
teers of America, is a program to help adults 
improve their own reading skills by preparing them 
to read to children. LVAs package includes a 
Trainers Guide, a Handbook for Literacy Tutors, 
and a videocassette showing how to use the pro- 
gram. Available for $95 from LVA, 5795 Widewaters 
Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214(315)445-8000. 

H3 Slices of Life: Kentucky Writers for Kentucky 
Readers is a new two-volume collection of writings 
by and for adult literacy students and edited by Judy 
Cheatham. One aim of the collection, which grew 
out of a project funded by the Kentucky Literacy 
Commission, is to encourage other literacy students 
to write about their own lives. Single copies are 
available free from the Lexington Herald-Leader 
which has published the books at its own expense. 
Contact Sylvia Smith, Educational Outreach Coor- 
dinator, Lexington Herald-Leader, 100 Midland 
Avenue, Lexington, KY 40507 (606) 231-3353 or 
(800)999-8881, ext. 358. 

[?H STATE LITERACY STRATEGIES: A Policy 
Primer has been issued by the Mississippi Literacy 
Foundation. Prepared by Brizius & Foster of Mc- 



Connellsburg, Pennsylvania as a result of the Con- 
ference on State Literacy Initiatives held in Jackson 
last year, the 47-page primer contains detailed 
guidance on specific questions to be examined by 
state government officials, business leaders, and 
literacy groups as they work together to develop and 
implement sound statewide literacy services and 
policy. Available for $5 from the Governors Office 
for Literacy, PO Box 139, Jackson, MS 39205. 

§6| Teacher to Teacher is a series of 12 video 
cassettes developed by teachers for training teachers 
of adult basic skills and English as a second 
language. The cassettes show experienced teachers 
demonstrating practical instructional techniques in 
actual classroom settings. A preview tape is avail- 
able for $15 (refundable upon return) from New 
Readers Press, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 131, 
Syracuse, NY 13210 (800) 448*8878. 

0 Workforce Development Strategies: The Na- 
tional Network for Education, Training, and Eco- 
nomic Develo p ment is a new monthly newsletter 
from WorkEd, Inc., that covers local and national 
workforce training initiatives. Subscriptions are 
$125 (but are being offered on an introductory basis 
for $99 to anyone mentioning BCEL in requesting a 
sample issue). Contact Workforce Development 
Strategies, 1220 Montclaire Way, Los Altos, CA 
94011 (415)948-3731. 

I?§ Working in California , written and produced 
by Audrey Coleman with funding from the Mac- 
Arthur Foundation and the California Council for 
the Humanities, is a new audio-print program 
comprised of four booklets, five audio cassettes, and 
a Teaching/Learning Guide. Built around specific 
jobs that exist in California and other sections of the 
country (e.g. waterfront and rodeo jobs), the pro- 
gram contains stories, poems, plays, and interviews 
showing the human side of work experience and 
using it to build and extend language skills. A 
limited number of demonstration copies are avail- 
able for $10 each. For an order form contact Audrey 
Coleman, Project Director, Working in California, 
Box 5053, Culver City, CA 90230(213) 568-9765. 

The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy at 
Perm State University has published five resources 
for adult literacy programs. A VHS video cassette 
titled A Literate Workplace ($15) and a companion 
manual titled Upgrading Basic Skills for the Work- 
place ($20) describe actual workplace literacy pro- 
grams and give practical guidance for developing 
workplace literacy services. The materials were 
prepared under a project funded by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Gannett Foundation. 
Penn State Adult Literacy Courseware (for Apple lie 
or UGS computers, $373) uses the whole word 
approach to teach 1,000 high-frequency and func- 
tional words to adult basic readers. Adult Literacy 
Word Quest (for Apple lie or 11GS computers, $40) 
is an adventure-type game that reinforces reading 
vocabulary and may be used with Penn State Adult 
Literacy Courseware or other programs. Adult Lit- 
eracy Word Processor (for the Apple Macintosh, $50) 
is a simplified word processing program designed to 
supplement literacy instruction. Order from In- 
stitute for the Study of Adult Literacy, Penn State 
University, 248 Calder Way, Suite 307, University 
Park, PA 16801 (814) 863-3777. 

(Cont'd on p. 12) 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

(Cont'd from p. U) 

H3 The International Reading Association has 
four new booklets for parents: You Can Help Your 
Child with Writing by Marcia Baghban (#160), How 
Can 1 Prepare My Young Child for Reading? by Paula 
Grinnell (#163), Helping Your Child Become a 
Reader by Nancy Roser (#161), and You Can 
Encourage Your High School Student to Read by 
Jamie Myers (#162). These booklets are aimed at 
literate adults but may be a source of ideas for family 
literacy programs. Singe copies are $1.75 each. IRA 
has also published two other books that may be 
useful to developers of family literacy programs. 
Emerging Literacy: Young Children Learn to Read 
and Write, edited by Dorothy Strickland and Lesley 
Mandel Morrow (#351, $15, members $10), is ad- 
dressed to care providers and contains practical 
ideas for use at home and in the classroom. Chil- 
dren's Comprehension of Text: Research into Prac- 
tice, edited by K. Denise Muth (#744, $15.75, I 
members $10.50), identifies differences in the ways 
children learn to comprehend narrative and ex- 
pository writing. Contact the International Reading 
Association, 800 Barksdale Road, PO Box 8139, 
Newark, DE 19714 (302) 731-1600. Cite publica- 
tion numbers. 

ffil Two new programs from Longman, Inc. are 
for students of English as a second language. The 
Beginning Listening series, by Jan Huizenga, is 
intended for students with little or no experience 
with spoken English. The three levels of the program 
- From the Start , Moving On , and Taking Off- each 
contain one workbook and two audio cassettes. 
. Workbooks are $8.95 each. Sets of two cassettes are 
$25.95. Packages containing the workbook and the 
two cassettes are $28.95. A series of three Buildin g 
Life Skills communication workbooks ($6.95 each), 
by K. Lynn Savage, provide practice in both com- 
munication skills and basic life skills. To order write 
Addison-Wesley/Longman Order Department, 
Route 128, Reading, MA 01867 or call Longman's 
Customer Service Department at (800) 447-2226. 

HH The KFTC Literacy Project in Kentucky has 
published two books for low-level adult readers. The 
Blind Mule and Other Stories contains five stories 
told by author Bill Shouse, a 98-year-old reading 
student, to his tutor. Save the Home p lace , by 
Melanie Zuercher, combines a reader and a coloring 
book. Adult literacy students, including parents, 
can read the book to children and children can color 
in the illustrations. Available for $2 each from 
Kentuckians for the Commonwealth, PO Box 864, 
Prestonsburg, KY 41653 (606) 886-0043. 

PI Four new titles from Laubach Literacy are 
available for low-level adult readers. Cau g ht Off 
Guard ($3.75) contains 12 stories with supernatural 
twists written at the 4th grade level. Fittin g In 
($14.25) is a set of eight booklets written at 1st to 2nd 
grade level about the problems faced by people from 
other cultures in adjusting to life in the U.S. 
Intended for adult learners of English as a second 
language, the stories may also be interesting to all 
basic literacy students. Kaleidosco pe ($10.95) is a set 
of eight books of stories about adults written at 1st to 
2nd grade level. You Are Here ($4.95) is a text- 
, wkbook written at 4th grade level that teaches 
ills in reading maps, plans, and diagrams. Order 
[>m New Readers Press, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, 
Sox 131, Syracuse, NY 13210(800)448-8878. 



H3 The National Center on Education and Em- 
ployment, a joint research project of Columbia 
University Teachers College and The Rand Corpo- 
ration, has issued three Briefs that summarize 
longer papers and research reports on various 
aspects of workplace literacy: The Impact of New 
Technology on Skills and Skill Formation in the 
Banking and Textile Industries (Thomas Bailey and 
Thierry Noyelle); Do We Know What Emp loyers 
Want in Entry-Level Workers? (Gary Natrielk)); and 
The Disadvantaged: Paths to Success (Charles Har- 
rington and Susan Broadman). Send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to NCEE, Box 174, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
NY 10027 for free copies or phone (212) 678-3091. 
(Note: The full-length research reports from which 
the NCEE Briefs are drawn are also available at 
varying prices and under different titles, j 
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nmwim*faUtoKtrttoX*UW*9, Courtesy of 
RockfMfcr Fowrfation art Uirftsfctrg Ottioa Associates. 
Pfcttotrapfctd by Karoo Moyort, 

{ZU Literac y and the Market p lace: Im proving 
the Literacy of Low-Income Single Mothers is a 



report on a conference sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and Wider Opportunities for 
Women, Three broad topics were considered by 
the conference participants: What literacy skills 
are currently needed in the workforce and will be 
required in the future? What alternatives are 
there to standardized tests for assessing literacy 
skills and measuring progress for low-income 
single mothers? And how should adult literacy 
programs be designed to providt effective in- 
struction for these people? Among many other 
important findings was that while assessment of 
persons in general and workpkee literacy pro- 
grams is valuable and necessary, there is little 
evidence to support "the assumed correlation 
between performance on standardized tests like 
the Test of Adult Bask Education (TABE) or the 
General Equivalency Diploma (GED) and job 
performance!' There is great concern that tests 
like the TABE often screen out the neediest 
applicants by ineaourinf academic deficiencies 



rather than abilities or work-related skills! 1 
[Note: See feature article in this newsletter. 1 The 
bulk of the report consists of the following 
chapters: (a) The Economy and Workplace Skills: 
New Demands (written by Sue Berryman, Direc- 
tor of the Institute on Education and the Econ- 
omy, teachers College, Columbia University); 
(b) Literacy Skills Seeded In The Workforce (by 
Raymond Uhakle, Deputy Administrator, Of- 
fice of Strategic Planning and Policy Develop- 
ment, U,S, Department of Labor); (c) Assessing 
Literacy Skills and Gains in Job-Oriented Liter- 
acy Training Programs (Thomas Sticht, Applied 
Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences); (d) Toward 
A Model of Alternative Assessment (Richard 
Sterling, Director of the Institute for literacy 
Studies, Lehman College, CUNY); (e) Strategies 
for Designing Literacy Programs For Single 
Mothers (Benita SoroerfieW , currently President 
of Simon & Schuster Workplace Resources, and 
Lori Strumpf, President of the Center for Re- 
mediation Design). This excellent report has 
relevance in implementing the Family Support 
Act and will be useful in other literacy contexts 
as well. The report is the first in a Rockefeller 
series on Women and Children in Poverty. It is 
available at no charge from Julia Bauer, The 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1133 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10036 (212) 869-8500, 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Bell Atlantic-AIA Partnership 

The Bell Atlantic Corporation and the 
American Library Association (ALA) have 
joined forces in a family literacy project to 
further the basic skills of parents and their 
children. With $300,000 in funding from 
the Bell Atlantic Charitable Foundation, the 
project will award some 20 grants of $5,000 
to public libraries in the mid-Atlantic region 
including the District of Columbia. Mary- 
land. Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Applications 
were mailed to all eligible libraries on 
December 15. The deadline for applications 
is February 9 with final grant decisions to be 
made by an ALA advisory board in early 
March. The winners will be invited to a day- 
long training seminar in Washington, D.C, 
offered by Push Literacy Action Now 
(PLAN, Inc.). Next year the five most 
effective projects will be honored at a Bell 
Atlantic award ceremony. Librarians, adult 
literacy educators, and Bell Atlantic com- 
munity relations staff will work together to 
promote the projects and encourage similar 
undertakings across the country. The Bell 
Atlantic-ALA project will also create a 
national clearinghouse on family literacy to 
share project results and resources with 
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libraries, the media, and other interested 
groups. As part of that effort, a manual of 
community-based literacy projects will be 
distributed to libraries nationwide. For more 
information contact Margaret Monsour, 
Project Director, Office for Library Out- 
reach Services, ALA, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 944-6780, ext. 453. 

Weirton Steel & Union Carbide Provide 
Basic Skills To Employees 

In October 1988, as one of 36 winners in the 
U.S. Department of Education Workplace 
Literacy Grants Program, West Virginia 
Northern Community College received 
$270,000 for a joint "Workplace 2000" 
project with the Weirton Steel and Union 
Carbide Corporations. Both companies 
have invested heavily in modernizing their 
industries in recent years and as a result 
recognized the need to upgrade the skills of 
their workers. Already the program has 
enrolled some 2,700 Weirton employees 
and 270 employees from Union Carbide. 
Instruction is provided by faculty from the 
College and takes place during working 
hours at the two plants. Courses are custom- 
designed to meet specific job requirements 
and cover reading, writing, and math skills, 
computer and information processing, time 
management, problem solving, decision 
making, and written and oral communica- 
tions. All three partners in the effort have 
donated matching funds and in-kind help 
valued at $155,000 to supplement the 
federal grant. For more information con- 
tact Carol Reuther, Project Director, West 
Virginia Northern Community College, 
College Square, Wheeling, WV 26003 
(304)233-5900. 

Basic Skills For Poultry Employees 

Rocco, Inc., a poultry-processing company 
with three plants in Virginia, realized that 
advances in the industry were keeping many 
loyal tenured employees unpromotable and 
that one in six of its 1,750 hourly workers 
had not finished 8th grade. At another 
poultry company, WLR Foods, similar 
problems existed with a GED required for 
promotion. At the same time, in response to 
a local PLUS initiative, groups in the 
Shenandoah Valley had formed the Skyline 
Literacy Coalition. Among its members 
were the James Madison University s Read- 
ing Center and the Massa Nutter Technical 
Center (MNTC) which worked with busi- 
nesses in the area. Rocco approached the 
Coalition for help and was referred to the 
Reading Center. This connection became 
the basis for a multi-partner ''Career En- 
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hancemenf program funded by a $300,000 
U.S. Department of Education partnership 
grant with matching support required from 
the various partners. The partners include 
Rocco and WLR Foods (whose employees 
receive basic skills instruction), MNTC 
(which supervises the teaching staff), and 
the Virginia Poultry Federation (which pro- 
vides technical advice about the industry). 
Shirley Merlin, who developed the overall 
program, has been released from her duties 
at the University to direct the project full- 
time at the Reading Center. The seven 
worksites of the two companies are scattered 
over a wide area, much of it rural, so classes 
are taken to the workers in a customized 
mobile van equipped with teachers, a com- 
puter system, and wheelchair access. The 
van accommodates up to 12 students a 
session, going out Monday through Thurs- 
day in two shifts of seven hours each. 
Fridays are devoted to student makeup 
sessions and paperwork at the Reading 
Center. The project uses "Comprehensive 
Competencies Program!* a computer-based 
learning system, together with audio and 
print materials. Eventually Professor Merlin 
hopes to add videotapes as well. Some 68 
percent of enrollees in the program read 
below 8th grade level. For more information 
contact Shirley Merlin, Project Director, 
Reading Center, James Madison University, 
Harrisonburg, VA 22807 (703) 568-6284.' 



223 



The Bounty Of Long John Silver 

Long John Silvers is the nation's largest 
quick-service seafood chain with more than 
1,500 restaurants in 36 states. To celebrate 
its 20th anniversary, the chain recently 
sponsored a 19-city tour of the H.M.S. 
Bounty (pictured above) to promote literacy 
and raise funds for local programs. The tour 
was made possible with the cooperation of 
Turner Broadcasting System which owns 
the Bounty and used it in a recent remake of 
Treasure Island. The tour began last July 
and ended in November. In each port of call 
along the East Coast and in the Great Lakes 
area, a local literacy group (e.g. Literacy 
Volunteers in Buffalo and in New York City ) 
was given the use of the Bounty for a 
fundraising dinner to which area residents 
were invited. In connection with the project. 
Long John Silver republished the original 
Treasure Island Illustrated Classics which 
are being sold in all its restaurants to raise 
funds for a literacy organization yet to be 
chosen. Encouraged by the response io its 
effort. Long John Silver plans to continue 
supporting literacy and is now considering 
the form its future involvement will take. 
For more information contact Lane Miller, 
Vice President, Wolf, Blumberg, Krody, 
2368 Victorv Parkwav, Cincinnati, OH 
45206(513)751-0258. ' 



(Cont'd on p. 14) 
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International Typeface Awards Given 

On December 12, the International Typeface 
Corporation opened to public display at its 
New York City headquarters the top designs 
in its 1989 Herb Lubalin International Stu- 
dent Design Competition titled "Illiteracy - 
The Price!' Some 1,300 entries were re- 
ceived from 30 different countries. Eight 
third prizes of $500 were awarded to stu- 
dents from the U.S., the Netherlands, West 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Canada. 
Second prize of $2,500 went to Debra 
Bandelin of Syracuse University. The 
$5,000 first prize and the 1989 Herb Lubalin 
Medal was awarded to Lawrence McGarvey 
from the Fashion Institute of Technology in 
New York City. The ITC Exhibit will be 
open until January 25th. It will then be made 
available for exhibition by interested liter- 
acy groups. For more information or to in- 
quire about using the exhibit contact Laurie 
Burns, Director, ITC Center, International 
Typeface Corporation, 2 Hammarskjold 
Plaza, New York, NY 10017 (212) 371-0699. 

7-Ele fen Stores Backing Literacy 




Winning Design In Tilt 19IS Htrto Lubalin InttrnatloMl Onion Competition 



This pa: t November, the Capitol Division of 
the Southland Corporation's 7-Eleven 
Stores in Maryland, Washington, D.C., and 
Virginia launched a new "Read To Succeed'* 
program. Among its activities so far is a tri- 
state promotional campaign involving 
newspaper ads and radio spots to build 
public awareness of illiteracy and motivate 
businesses in the region to get more in- 
volved. On November 4th, 7-Eleven also 
sponsored a "Black, White, and Read All 
Over Ball" in Baltimore to encourage that 
city's attorneys to volunteer for literacy legal 
work and to raise funds for literacy pro- 
grams in Maryland. In addition, in a special 
campaign involving the cooperation of radio 
disc jockeys, a percentage of the proceeds 
from every 20-ounce cup of coffee sold by 
participating 7-Eleven stores in November 
was used to establish a new literacy grant 
fund. Small grants will be made out of this 
fund to nonprofit literacy-providing groups 
in the three states. Organizations wanting to 
compete must submit an official applica- 
tion. An advisory group of literacy experts 
) -'ill make grant selections on a regular 
rn Tangoing basis until the funds are used up, 
^£v g iving preference to proposals that are 
I innovative and likely to achieve the most at 



the lowest cost. In support of 1990 as 
International Literacy Year, 7-Eleven plans 
to continue working in this field. Next 
month, for example, a special project featur- 
ing Rex and Rita, the PLUS dinosaur twins, 
will encourage parents and children to apply 
for and use library cards. For more informa- 
tion or to request a grant application contact 
Rosemary Parker, 7-Eleven Stores, The 
Capitol Division, 2599, The Southland Cor- 
poration. 5300 Shawnee Road, Alexandria, 
VA 22312 (703) 658-8534. 

Holiday Cheer From Smirnoff 

Smirnoff Vodka, a division of Heublein. 
Inc. in Hartford, Connecticut, has just 
concluded a special holiday campaign to 
support Literacy Volunteers of America. In 
November, LVA's national headquarters in 
Syracuse was given an outright general 
support grant of $100,000. Then from early 
December to mid-January, Smirnoff ran 
full-page ads (valued at $1 million) in some 
20 major consumer magazines. The cam- 
paign had three broad purposes: to raise 
awareness about LVA's work, help recruit 
volunteers to local LVA programs, and 
encourage its readers nationwide to send 
donations to LVA. The company also set up 
cannisters and displays in bars, restaurants, 
and retail stores to raise funds for local 
affiliates of LVA. For more information 
contact Jonathan McKallip, Director of De- 
velopment, LVA, 5795 Widewaters Park- 
way, Syracuse, NY 13214 (315) 445-8000. 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 

ARE DOING 

FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

The Amanita (TX) News and Globe-Times operates a 
Golden Spread Literacy Fund to raise money tor local literacy 
efforts. The company itself has donated $1,000 in each of the 
past two years to the Fund and last August sponsored a golf 
tournament to raise additional money. The newspaper has also 
run front page testimonials from adult learners who have 
benelited from literacy services. 

Atlantic Financial Bank last summer made a second $1,000 
grant to the Raleigh County (WV) Public Library for purchase of 
literacy instruction materials. 

The Bar Association of Metropolitan St. Louis and the 

Literacy Council of Greater St. Louis have produced brochures 
explaining legal information in plain English for use in local 
legal-assistance, employment, and basic education programs. 

Boise Cascade has donated 390 tons of newsprint to Youn g 
American , a national newspaper for children. Youn g American 
is used in schools nationwide and by the Kenan Trust Family 
Literacy Project. The Boise donation was arranged in collabora- 
tion with "Read America. Win America;" and is part of the 
S200.000 "Ready to Read" program launched by the company a 
year ago. This program purchases books lor elementary schoot 
libraries, works with schools to promote reading activities, and 
encourages Boise employees to serve as volunteers in local 
reading programs. 

Burdlne's Department Stores donated 10 percent of its 
sales on November 18th to the Adult Literacy League and other 
non-profit organizations in Orlando. 

The Charleston (SC) Trident Board of Realtors recently 
held an auction netting $1,850 lor the Trident Literacy 
Association. The News and Courier Foundation of 

Charleston made a $5,000 grant to help the Association add 
paid staff. The Charleston News Company provides free 
magazines lor use in Association tutoring sessions. The 
American Business Women's Association donated $300 
and Krispy Kreme Donuts provided refreshments for a tutor- 
training workshop at the Association. 
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The Chicago Tribune Charities granted more than 
$500,000 to literacy organizations in 1989, primarily in the 
Chicago area. These funds came largely from special Char- 
ities-sponsored events, such as an annual presentation of 
"The Nutcracker." 

Coors Brewing, Gannett Foundation, and Capital Cit- 
ies/ABC were among those funding the second National 
Student Congress held in Washington. D.C. in September. 

The First City Company has donated office space in a 
shopping center to the Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council. In 
September. Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. sponsored a Lipton Race 
to Read "fun run" to raise money and awareness for the Coun- 
cil. The event was publicized on WTAE-TV and covered live 
on WAMO AM radio. IBM last year gave ten computers to 
the Council (and also donated equipment to the Florida 
Literacy Coalition). 

The Fort Lauderdale News/Sun-Sentinel Charities has 

created a special $100,000 endowment from which grants will 
be made to local literacy organizations. This fund was 
announced on International Literacy Day. September 8th. The 
newspaper has also been running ads in its classified section to 
help recruit students for literacy programs. 

The Gannett Foundation, Citizens First National Bank, 
The BOC Group, Columbia House/CBS Records, Paine 
Webber, Creative Business Strategies, IBM, Crum and 
Foster, Allied/Signal, Macy's, and New Jersey Bell are 

recent donors *c LYA-New Jersey. Early last year. New Jersey 
Bell carried an article on adult literacy by Harold W. McGraw. Jr. 
of BCE'. in a special business and education issue of the 
New Jersey Bell Journal aimed at opinion leaders around 
the state. 

In October. Grumman Corporation underwrote the costs of a 
conference for the Long Island affiliates of Literacy Volunteers 
of America. 

The Kapaa (HI) Rotary Club has donated instructional 
videos and workbooks to the Mayor's Council for Literacy on the 
island of Kauai. Funds for the material were raised at the 
Rotary's "Taste of Hawaii" banquet featuring local delicacies. 

Lone Star Construction owner Jeff Booth serves as president 
of the Amarilio Area Adult Literacy Council. The Junior 
League of Amarilio recently made a three-year. $19,500 
grant to the Council to partiatly cover the coordinator's salary. 
Levi-Strauss Foundation awarded $2,000 and the Potter- 
Randall Medical Auxiliary contributed $400 to pay for 
teaching materials. The Ladies Auxiliary of Amarilio Fire- 
fighters Local 542 provided lunch for volunteers working to 
open the Council's new office. And K Mart, Wal-Mart, 
Arden's, Ben Franklin Crafts, T.G.& Y, Jones-Blair 
Paint, and Glidden Paint and Wall Trends discounted or 
contributed items used in the preparation of the facility. 

The Monsanto Fund has awarded LIFT-Missoun $38,000 to 
develop three courses for literacy providers in collaboration 
with the State Department of Education and the University of 
Missouri at St. Louis. 

In September. The Philadelphia Bar Association's Young 
Lawyers Section sponsored a volleyball lournament raising 
over $2,000 for the Mayor's Commission on Literacy. Conti- 
nental Bank purchased court space to make the tournament a 
permanent event. One member of the Bar Association also 
started a lawyers for Literacy" group last May after serving as 
a tutor herself. More than 50 people from the city's legal 
community have now signed up as tutors. 

In October. Philadelphia Magazine, Philadelphia Daily 
News , The Tierney Group, and WWDB Radio supplied 
of "'""Drity commentators for ' Outrageous Observations.'" a mock 
lie which raised $17,000 and awareness for Philadelphia's 
er for Literacy. The event, televised on WPVI-TV, pitted the 
Unties against each other as they commented on current 



and future events. The audience aimed questions at the 
commentators and also bid on autographed books supplied by 
publishers and authors. Other companies supporting the event 
with financial or in-kind assistance were ARCO Chemical 
Company, Babe s Steakhouse, Bell of Pennsylvania, 
CIGNA, Gallery at Market East, Gnat Western Cham- 
pagne, IBM, Mellon Bank East, Meridian Bank, 
Nabisco, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
Publishers Group, Philadelphia Newspapers, Pro- 
vident National Bank, Robertson's of Chestnut Hill, and 
Sua Company. Philadelphia Newspapers also supported 
the Center by hosting a Student Speak-Out for its students 
in September. 

The Philadelphia Phillies hosted more than 100 literacy 
tutors and students at a special Literacy Night at Veterans 
Stadium in September. A representative from the Mayor's 
Commission on Literacy spoke to the crowd about adult literacy 
efforts in the city. 

PIP Printing provides printing services to California Literacy 
(CalLit) affiliales. CalLit receives credits with which to pur- 
chase services at a discount whenever a PIP customer accom- 
panies an order with a special literacy coupon distributed 
by the company 

Scripps Howard Foundation recently made a $6,000 grant 
to the Overton County (TN) Literacy Program. The donation was 
made on behalf of TeleScripps Cable, a subsidiary of Scripps 
Howard, and will be used to expand the program's computer- 
assisted instructional services. TeleScripps has also provided 
television coverage of local literacy efforts. 

Steelcase Foundation recently awarded $10,000 to the Kent 
County (Ml) Literacy Council to support special fundraising, 
data collection, and tutor support activities. The Foundation is 
considering an additional $10,000 grant to the Council pending 
the outcome of the first grant. The Council also received a two- 
year $15,000 grant from the Grand Rapids Foundation. 

Sun Refining and Marketing Company has established a 
$12,500 fund for literacy programs in communities near the 
company's refinery in Marcus Hook. PA. 

Today's Vision, a Houston-based optometric firm, has been 
providing comprehensive eye exams for literacy students at the 
Houston READ Commission Learning Center. The project 
uncovered many vision problems frequently undetected by 
common eyechart tests. Using Job Training and Partnership Act 
funds, the company provided free eyeglasses to learners 
needing them. 

PLANNING, AWARENESS, AND RESEARCH 

The American Optometric Association ran a front-page 
story on optometrists' involvemenl in literacy efforts in the 
October issue of its newspaper. 

The Austin American-Statesman, Austin Chamber of 
Commerce, Austin Region Job Service Employer 
Committee, Austin/Travis County Private Industry 
Council, Capital City Chamber of Commerce, Hispanic 
Chamber of Commerce, IBM, international Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Security, and KLRU- 
TV co-sponsored a workplace literacy conference for business 
leaders in Austin, TX in October. 

The Frankfort (KY) State Journal has won the Inland 
Press Association's 1989 Community Service Award for its 
efforts to promote literacy in the state. 

The Gainesville (FL) Sun and the Literacy Network of 
Alachua County sponsored a month of literacy-relaled activities 
following international Literacy Day on September 8th. Elemen- 
tary and secondary school students pledged to read toward a 
combined goal of one million minutes during the month 
Readings were done at assemblies, picnics, read-ins, and 
dramatic presentations, and more than four million minutes 
were fogged. A Family Literacy Festival at the newspaper's plant 



wrapped up the month with running/walking races for over 200 
contestants, along with appearances by puppets, actors, a disk 
jockey, and the mayor. 

The Indianapolis Jaycees with city and state government 
offices have launched "Project 100% Literacy" to raise literacy 
awareness and seed money for a state literacy foundation. To 
kick off the project, the Jaycees held a dinner dance for local 
public and private-sector leaders. 

Mellon Bank President and CEO, Anthony Terracciano, hosted 
a May meeting of Pittsburgh business leaders and educators to 
discuss a possible regional workplace literacy initiative. 
Organized by the United Way of Allegheny County, the meeting 
featured a presentation by Thrift Drug President Robert 
Hannan. Later that day, Messrs. Terracciano and Hannan spoke 
at the annual awards luncheon of the Greater Pittsburgh Literacy 
Council, an event underwritten by Donnelley Directory and 
some 20 other companies and community leaders. In 
November, Mr. Terracciano was the featured speaker at a cocktail 
party for the cityls business leaders which was sponsored by 
Executive Report (a local business magazine) and the United 
Way to raise funds for local literacy groups. 

Motorola Inc. and William Rainey Harper College were 
recently given a national Partnership Award by the Keep 
America Working Awards Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges. The award was in 
recognition of the education and training program operated by 
the company and College for 1,500 Motorola workers in 
Arlington Heights, IL. 

Outdoor Advertising last fall donated 150 billboards for use 
by LIFT-Missouri in a statewide literacy awareness campaign. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Company encouraged its 
New Jersey customers to get involved in family literacy 
activities via a flyer enclosed with monthly bills in October. 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers Association is 

now in its second year of literacy-related activities. SNPA 
Literacy Director Mary Ann Gentile told attendees at the 
Association's October conference that newspapers should 
continue to promote literacy awareness, serve as catalysts for 
change, and share information with other newspapers about 
effective ways of getting involved. 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Appalachian Computer Services provides basic skills 
instruction for its data-entry workers in collaboration with 
Eastern Kentucky University under a grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

The Boca Raton Resort & Club operates an ESL program for 
75 immigrant employees. The curriculum focuses on job- 
related tasks, intercultural issues, and personal development. 

First Hawaiian Bank and Roberts Hawaii, Inc. are 

piloting a job-related basic skills program operated by the 
Hawaiian Educational Council with funding from Alu Like. 

Harrah s Marina Hotel/Casino has arranged with LVA-New 
Jersey to train employees to tutor fellow employees at the 
Atlantic City facility. 

The Palm Beach Post has set up on-site employee basic 
skills classes taught by local ABE teachers and using 
computers as one instructional mode. Employees are released 
during their regular work hours to attend the classes. 

Tony Roma's has an ESL instructor providing a job -related 
basic English course to immigrant employees at its restaurant 
outside the gates of Universal Studios in Los Angeles. 

Turfway Park is one of four thoroughbred racetracks in 
Kentucky offering GED classes to employees in collaboration 
with the Horsemen's Benevolent and Protective Asso- 
ciation, Ihe Race Track Chaplaincy of America, and local 
ABE offices. ■ 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS, pre- 
pared by Marie Long>ean is a 20-page organiza- 
tion, title » and name index covering BCEL 
Newsletter Issues No. 1-20, spanning the period 
September 1984 to July 1989. It will be useful to 
readers who keep and use their newsletters as an 
ongoing reference tool. Supplements will be 
issued periodically. ($2.00) 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 

54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. Pan \ discusses the corporate- 
giving environment and forms of corporate giv- 
ing. Part II gives step-by-step guidance on all 
aspects of corporate fundraising, from identify- 
ing companies to solicit, to proposal preparation 
and tollow-up. Part III deals with forms of 
indirect corporate giving. (S5.00) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers wishing to address the 
basic skills problems of their workforces. It 
provides detailed guidance on how to plan and 
implement an effective job-related basic skills 
program. ($5.00) 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page ^uide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. ($2.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

leaflet tor local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
lor up to 25. on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion, and $.10 a copy thereafter. 



• The September 1988 issue of Business Week 
contained an excellent special report titled 
"HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline of America's 
Workforce!' Reprints are available from BCE^ 
for $1.50 a copy. 

• In the U.S. and Canada, subscriptions to the 
BCEL Newsletter are free and back issues are 
available at no cost for up to 6 copies per issue, 
per organization, and at $.50 a copy thereafter. 
Foreign subscriptions are 20 U.S. dollars an- 
nually, pre-paid, and back issues will be provided 
on request for $.50 a copy. Articles may be 
reproduced without permission but must be 
reproduced in their entirety with attribution to 
BCEL. 

• BCEL s State Directory of Key Literacy Con- 
tacts is an aid for both the literacy and business 
communities. ($5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (1985) consists of 
two BCEL monographs (one by David Harman, 
the other by Donald McCune and Judith AI- 
amprese) which assess the short- and long-term 
needs of the adult literacy field and give recom- 
mendations for public- and private-sector action. 
($10 the set) 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS (1985) is a 
BCEL monograph by Dianne Kangisser which 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers in combating adult illiteracy. ($5.00) 



BCEL Professional Advisors 



NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, where 
a charge is involved orders must be requested in writing 
and be accompanied by a prepayment check made out 
to BCEL. Sales tax need not be added. Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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ROLUN' FOR READIN' 




Photo Courts$y 0( PIP Printing, Oklahoma City 

This space in the BCEL Newsletter is usually 
reserved for analysis and discussion of substantive 
issues facing the adult literacy field. But in checking 
details for what began as a short News in Brief item 
we came upon a larger story, so rich in texture, 
possibility, and inspiration that we felt it deserved 
feature attention, it is a story worth telling not just 
as a fascinating account of one woman's extraordi- 
nary commitment to literacy - though that is reason 
enough— but because new literacy activities and 
partnerships are being generated in communities 
throughout the Southern U.S. as a result. 



On January 10. when 47-year-old Toni Cordell. a 
former non-reader, roller-skated into Palm Springs, 
California, she was hailed by honking horns and 
trucks, crowds of cheering students, teachers, com- 
munity leaders, and a battery of TV. radio, and 
newspaper people. In honor of her arrival in Palm 
Springs. January 10 was named Toni Cordell Day. 
and the entire week, which happened to coincide 
with an international film festival, was christened 
Literacy Week. That evening Toni was guest of 
honor at a dinner in Mayor Sonny Bono's restaurant, 
and. by all reports, by the time she left town, 
awareness and commitment were at an all-time high. 

Palm Springs was one of Tonis first stops in an 
ambitious five-month cross-country roller-skating 
tour (averaging 125 miles a week) that began in 
California on January 2 and will end in Florida on 
May 28. The purpose of this unusual tour is to focus 



media attention on illiteracy at the local level and 
to encourage non-readers, tutors and potential 
tutors, literacy-provider groups, and local busi- 
nesses to do as much as they can to advance literacy 
in their own communities. 

Those who have not yet heard of Toni Cordell 
undoubtedly will. Her optimism, unique personal 
life, flair for capturing and motivating an audience, 
and unflagging commitment to promoting literacy, 
especially at the local level, are gradually making 
her a well-known figure. Toni's tour, called "Rollin* 
for Reading is the latest step in a long hard struggle 
which led a sickly child who fell behind in school to 
master reading in her mid-40's. Toni was born in the 
Hunter's Point section of San Francisco, a poor, 
ethnically-mixed neighborhood bordering the city's 
slaughterhouse district. Numerous childhood ill- 
nesses kept her in and out of hospitals and caused 
her to miss the foundations of basic skills in school. 
To make matters worse, her family moved fre- 
quently so she was often placed with students at 
completely different levels. Throughout her time in 
school. Toni felt "inferior and stupid'* Her feelings of 
inferiority led to rebellion and defiance, and she was 
regularly sent home from school because of her 
disruptive behavior. As if to compensate for her lack 
of reading skills and frail early years, she became 
adept at athletics and anything "mechanical!' She 
managed to "slip through high school!' but was 
resigned to never going further. 

Despite her low reading skills, she did possess two 
qualities that turned out to be major assets later on: 
she was very attractive and she could express herself 
well verbally. To her amazement, she entered and 
won a beauty contest (and a scholarship to design 
school), which she attributed to the answers she gave 
one of the judges. "If you had fiour, milk, eggs, 
sugar, and yeast!* he asked, "what would you 
make?" She replied: "Since I can't cook, I'd proba- 
bly make a mess!' The audience roared, and for the 
first time. Toni says, she felt good about herself. 

Marriage to newsman Carlton Cordell took her to 
Alabama and then Oklahoma. Toni got a job as a 
camerawornan and won an Associated Press Award. 
Her sense of composition and good mechanical skills 
served her well. She went on to make documentaries 
in India. Honduras, and Africa. Yet, all through 
this, she lived with her demoralizing secret. She 

(Cont'd on p. 5) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 



The cause of adult literacy in this nation is at a 
turning point. Although we all know that the 
states have primary responsibility for ensuring 
literacy services, there is also no doubt about the 
need for a greatly strengthened federal leadership 
role. For the past few years literacy groups and a 
growing number of business leaders have been 
concentrating much of their attention on helping 
to build that federal role and the strong national 
framework so urgently needed to assure a coordi- 
nated quality effort. 

Thanks to Congressional initiative, we are on 
the threshold of reaching that objective. Senator 
Simon's "National Literacy Act of 1990" has 
already been passed by the Senate by the im- 
pressive vote of 99:0, and the House version, 
Congressman Sawyer's "Adult Literacy and Em- 
ployability Act of 1990V enjoys wide bipartisan 
support and is currently being considered as part 
of Congressman Hawkins new Equity and Ex- 
cellence in Education Act. 

My BCEL colleagues and 1 are particularly 
gratified by tfie number of business leaders who 
are speaking out in support of the pending 
Sawyer bill, including its provision for a national 
adult literacy center independent of any specific 
federal agency. This latter provision is widely 
seen as having tremendous importance if we are 
to address the many substantive problems the 
field already faces and will face well into the 
future. Thus, if you haven't yet personally made 
your views known to your representatives, we 
urge you to do so in the next few weeks. Your 
voice can in^ed make a difference. 

It is equally important at this juncture for all of us 
to remember why the new federal legislation is so 
essential, and correspondingly why similar ac- 
tivities at the state level matter so much. The real 
heart of the national literacy movement continues 
to be the work being done against great financial 
odds by local literacy groups in thousands of 
communities across the country. The demand on 
these groups for local instructional services is 
growing rapidly, and along with it time-consum- 
ing requests from public agencies for increased 
accountability and program effectiveness. The 
capacity of local service groups to keep their 
heads above water depends very much on strong 
state and federal leadership and funding, but also 
on thoughtfully designed frameworks, starting at 
the federal level, to support and guide their work. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Night Of A Thousand Stars 



S On April 25 more than 1,000 school and 
! public libraries across the country will host 
j an event called "Night of a Thousand Stars" 
to focus attention on family literacy and the 
leadership role of librarians. The activity, is 
being sponsored by the American Library 
Association and the American Association 
of School Librarians and will coincide with 
National Library Week. The audience will 
consist of children and their parents. Al- 
though the format, time, and type of * k star" 
j will vary from place to place, all 1.000 
; events will center on a well-known person 
' reading aloud from favorite works — famous 
writers, athletes, civic and business leaders, 
or well-known community figures. Among 
those involved, for example, will be Ste- 
phen King, Ben and Jerry, Buster Douglas, 
Rosie Greer, Pete Seeger, First Lady Lynne 
Waihee of Hawaii, Cleveland Amory. and 
Nikki Giovanni. In one library, an actor will 
celebrate William Shakespeare's birthday 
(which happens to fall in the same week) by 
dressing as the Bard and reading from his 
work. To convey that librarians are "stars of 
information!' the slogan to be used is "Reach 
for a Star — Ask a Librarian!* For more 
information contact Linda Wallace. Direc- 
tor, Public Information, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
IL 6061 1,(800)545-2433. 

New Workplace Studies In Process 

! Three new studies on workplace and work- 
s force literacy should bring better under- 
I standing and more effective practice and 
policy development to this pressing area 
of need: 

• The Work in America Institute has 

begun a three-year study of "Job-Linked 
Literacy Programs!' Funding for the project 
has been provided by the Hewlett and Ford 
Foundations and several major corporations 
including General Electric. Exxon, 
Chemical Bank, and Eastman Kodak, 
Under the chairmanship of Clark Kerr, a 
National Advisory Committee of business, 
government, and education leaders will hold 
its first meeting in June to help shape the 
project. Tom Sticht of Applied Behavioral 
and Cognitive Sciences will serve as tech- 
.-^y^uca! consultant. The study will examine 
^l\lv> wo kinds of basic skills programs, those 
ir " m, ™r'\lesigned for marginally-skilled new en- 
I trants to the workforce and those desi ened to 



improve the job performance and pro- 
motability of persons already employed. 
The project will examine a range of work- 
place and workforce programs to determine 
their instructional and cost effectiveness. 
Based on the findings, model approaches 
will be recommended for adoption by 
unions and employers. As a part of the 
effort, several pilot programs will be tested 
with the Institute providing technical as- 
sistance back-up. For more information 
contact Robert Zager, Vice President, Policy 
Studies, Work in America Institute, 700 
White Plains Road, Scarsdale, NY 10583. 

• Last October the National Center on 
Education and the Economy (Rochester, 
New York) established a Commission on the 
Skills of the American Work Force. The 
Commission, co-chaired by Ira Magaziner 
and former Secretaries of Labor Bill Brock 
and Ray Marshall, is composed of some 34 
high-level business, union, government, 
and education leaders. It has been oversee- 
ing an international study of competitive 
government and business strategies in seven 
countries, with a primary focus on the 
worker skills needed by employers in those 
countries and the steps being taken to assure 
the necessary skills. A major purpose of the 
study is to produce an international data 
base that will better inform U.S. pol- 
icymakers, educators, and the business 
community about how to raise the skills of 
line workers already on the job in this 
country, as quickly and broadly as possible. 
To this end, more than 2.000 interviews are 
being held with plant executives, employ- 
ees, and policymakers in the U.S.. Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, Japan, 
and Singapore. Funding for the study comes 
from the Carnegie Corporation ($250,000) 
and New York State, with substantial execu- 
tive time loaned by involved businesses, 
unions, and universities. The final report is 
expected to be available by summer. For 
more information contact Joan Wills, Proj- 
ect Director. Commission on the Skills of 
the American Work Force, National Cenier 
on Education and the Economy. 39 State 
Street. Suite 500. Rochester, NY 14614. 
(716)546-7620. 

• Berkeley Planning Associates, a private 
research organization founded in 1972 and 
experienced in labor market research for 
federal and state governments, has received 
a grant from the Small Business Administra- 
tion for a study of some 25 workplace 
literacy programs being operated for or by 
small businesses. The project will develop 
case studv profiles of nroiects thai u/nrk well 



and then produce a final report and "how to* 1 
information for use by small businesses 
and literacy groups. The report should be 
available by the end of 1990 or early in 
1991. Groups that are involved in small 
business literacy programs are encouraged 
to send information about their work and 
program results to Berkeley for possible in- 
clusion in the study. For more information 
contact Lauren Clausen or Mary Vencill, 
Berkeley Planning Associates, 440 Grand 
Avenue, Suite 500, Oakland, CA 94610, 
(415)465-7884. 

National Literacy Honors 

On March 18, in its first national Showcase, 
Bell Atlantic sponsored a one-hour ABC- 
TV special hosted by President and Mrs. 
Bush. The event, called 'To Be Free: The { 
National Literacy Honors from the White \ 
Housed was taped on February 1 1 in the East i 
Room of the White House with a number of j 
entertainment stars taking part. Those hon- 
ored were Harold W. McGraw, Jr., Wally 
"Famous" Amos, three tutors, and three 
new adult learners. The honorees were 
presented with a medal and a certificate 
given by Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS) and 
the National Coalition for Literacy. The 
special program officially launched the fifth 
year of the PLUS campaign whose next 
theme is workforce literacy. 

The Hewlett Foundation & Literacy 

In late 1987 the William & Flora Hewlett 
Foundation in Menlo Park, California com- 
missioned a working paper on the illiteracy 
problem with recommendations for a 
grantmaking role. Since then, the Founda- 
tion has made several major grants in the 
field. "We are focusing our efforts on adult 
literacy V says president Roger Heyns, "and 
have a strong emphasis on workplace liter- 
acy and projects of national significance!' So 
far, Hewlett has given nearly SI million in 
grants to seven organizations. BCEL has 
received $125,000. Friends of the Public 
Library in San Francisco got 55,000 to 
support Project Read, a literacy program 
that trains basic skills tutors. LVA-Berkeley 
received $50,000 to strengthen its technical 
assistance services for local LVA affiliates 
in California. The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America (NYC) received $15,000 
for a collaborative project between aca- 
demic researchers and literacy groups and a 
follow-up conference next year. The South- 
port Institute for Policy Analysis got 
$325,000 for preparation of the JUMP 
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! sistance activities. Southwestern University 
i in Georgetown. Texas was given 5150.000 
! for a computer-based literacy program to be 
I carried out jointly with the City s school 
j district and local business and civic groups, 
i Just recently. The Work in America Institute 
i was granted 5300,000 tor a three-year 
national study of "Job-Linked Literacy Pro- 
grams*' For more information on Hewlett's 
interests and guidelines, contact The 
William & Flora Hewlett Foundation, 525 
Middlefield Road, Suite 200. Menlo Park, 
CA 94025. (415) 329-1070. 

LVA Stars In Literacy 

On February 9 Literacy Volunteers of Amer- 
ica (LVA) launched a new two-year cam- 
paign — LVA Stars in Literacy — in a gala 
event at the Museum of Natural History's 
Hayden Planetarium in New York City. 
Those honored included six adult literacy 
students and prominent supporters of liter- 
acy such as First Lady Barbara Bush, Liz 
Smith, Arby s president Frank Belatti, Paul 
Overstreet. and a representative from Home 
Box Office (HBO). Each awardee was given 
a special LVA Star symbolizing the cam- 
paign's theme. The initiative has two broad 
goals: to heighten public awareness of 
j LVA's services, needs, and accomplish- 
| ments, and to attract volunteers, students, 
\ and funds. The campaign will be promoted 
: over the next two years on radio, television, 
and in the print media, with athletes, actors, 
tutors, and learners carrying the message. 
Arby's and HBO have already donated 
150,000 posters to kick off the various 
awareness activities planned. And in keep- 
ing with the theme, a literacy student from 
: each of the states has signed a star to be 
I taken aboard a future NASA shuttle flight 
and then presented to his or her governor. 
. For more information or to sponsor an 
event, contact Beverly Miller. LVA, 5795 
. Widewatcrs Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214, 
: (315)445-8000. 

IDEA EXCHANGE: The Q Solution 

A1S1, Inc. of Indianapolis. Indiana has 
spent many years developing an electronic 
device that may have potential as a learning 
tool in adult literacy programs. Known as 
"The Q Solution!' the device (pictured on 
this page) consists of a Walkman-like power 
supply box with built-in speaker, earphones, 
j an electronic "Q-pen'.' and plastic bar-code 
j cards containing word lists and other curric- 
. ular material. Some custom print curricula 
; is already available, including word list 
' ™ckets, to accompany the bar-code cards. 



Information imbedded on the cards is spo- 
ken aloud by the machine when the user 
inserts the card and slides the Q-pen over 
symbols contained on the print material. 
Aside from the obvious potential of the 
system for the visually-impaired, the firm 
foresees several other applications: in ESL 
programs, as a supplemental job and learn- 
ing aid in the workplace, and as a primary or 
supplementary tool in various general liter- 
acy settings. The Marion County Public 
Library System, which houses some 350 
adult literacy programs scattered throughout 
local libraries in the Indianapolis area, has 
ordered 10 sets of the system ($500 each) for 
a pilot program just getting underway and 
expects to acquire more. "I feel that this new 
system has the potential to reach the non- 
reader who will never come forward and 
join a program, but would be willing to rent 
out and take home this device like a vid- 
eotape. Actually, it might even motivate 
such people to join a program later',' says 
Catherine Gibson, Coordinator of Advanced 
Services for the Library System. As the 
product is still in the developmental mode, 
AISI would welcome hearing from literacy 
groups and businesses that want to examine 
the program and discuss how and whether 
it might be adapted to their particular in- 
structional settings. Contact Gerald Del 
Monico, Vice President, AISI, Inc., 152 
Harrow Road, Westfield, NJ 07090, 
(201) 232-5336. 




PIC leadership Institutes Planned 

In a project developed by the National 
Alliance of Business, IBM, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Private Industry Councils, two 
"PIC Leadership Institutes" are being held 
this month in Tampa, Florida and Los 
Angeles, California. With funding provided 
by IBM, up to four representatives each 
from private industry councils in some 39 
cities have been invited to join in 2Vz day 



sessions to begin developing an employ- 
ment policy agenda for the 1990*s and to 
design strategies for increasing business 
involvement in publicly-funded job training 
and education activities. The overall goal of 
the Institutes is to "advance the technical, 
programmatic and policy knowledge of the 
men and women who oversee job training 
initiatives in America's large urban areas!' 
Fred Friendly of PBS will attend both 
sessions and lead a socratic dialogue on 
building an effective workforce. Depending 
on the outcome of the Institutes, the spon- 
soring organizations will explore ways the 
concept might be expanded in the future. 
For more information contact Steven Go- 
lightly, National Alliance of Business, 1201 
New York Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20005, (202)289-2888. 

Upcoming Conferences 

• The Work in America Institute will spon- 
sor a conference in Chicago on May 2, 
called "Linking Home and School 
Through the Workplace!' Employers con- 
ducting pilot work-site workshops to help 
employee parents assist their children's 
learning will discuss their experiences to 
date. Reports will be selected from among 
the following private and public organiza- 
tions participating in the pilot effort: the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers 
Union, Digital Equipment Corporation, The 
Menninger Clinic, the New York State 
Department of Labor, Sheet Metal Workers, 
UAW/Ford and UAW/GM Training Cen- 
ters, and the New York State Office of 
Mental Retardation. For more information 
contact Jeri Darling, Work in America 
Institute, 700 White Plains Road, 
Scarsdale, NY 10583, (914)472-9600. 

• "Building a Workforce for the South?' a 

regional conference based on the first round 
of Workplace Literacy Partnership grants of 
the U.S. Department of Education, will be 
held in Atlanta from June 21-23. For infor- 
mation or to register contact Lynn Dee 
Garrett. Workplace Literacy Conference, 
Perkins 202, Eastern Kentucky University, 
Richmond, KY 40475. 

• "Responsibilities for Literacy: Commu- 
nities, Schools, and Workplaces; 9 is the 

theme of a national conference to be held 
from September 13-16 in Pittsburgh under 
the sponsorship of the Modern Language 
Association, the Federation of State Human- 
ities Councils, and the University of Pitts 
burgh. The get-together will explore demo- 
graphic and economic changes in the U.S. 

(Cont'd on p. 4) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

; (Cont'd from p. 3) 

and their implications for literacy practice in 
• schools, colleges, community centers, and 
i workplaces. Government policy implica- 
! tions will also be considered. For informa- 
| tion contact David Laurence. Director of 
j English Programs. Modem Language Asso- 
! ciation. 10 Astor Place, New York. NY 
! 10003.(212)614-6317. 
I 

j 

i In The States 
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• In Connecticut* the State Department of 
Education. Governor's Coalition for Liter- 
acy, and Department of Higher Education 
hosted a "Summit on Adult Literacy & 
Education" on March 6th. with Harold 
McGraw of BCEL giving the keynote ad- 
dress. Some 100 business. legislative, and 
education leaders met for preliminary dis- 
cussions about a new Department of Educa- 
tion white paper titled "Educating Adults for 
the Twenty-First Century!" Consensus was 
reached on a number of the paper s recom- 
mendations, and further meetings will take 
place to advance implementation of the 
plan. The plan proposes an ambitious and 
comprehensive agenda for developing ex- 
panded and more effective literacy services 
across the state, including regional ization of 
service areas. The state "s Employment and 
Training Commission now recognizes liter- 
acy as one of its top priorities. 

• The Massachusetts Workplace Literacy 
Initiative, which is part of a comprehensive 
statewide literacy plan, is currently encour- 
aging its local employee basic skills pro- 
grams to establish strong multi-sector ad- 
visory boards composed of the employers, 
unions, education institutions, and workers 
involved in the programs. The Initiative is 
also developing special curricula around the 
statistical process control systems being 
adopted by many small manufacturers 
around the state. About half of the com- 
panies participating in the state's workplace 
projects arc small businesses with from 
200-500 employees. The state "s overall liter- 
acy plan calls for some $50 million to 
expand literacy services, and about $25 
million in public funding has already been 
made available. 

• The New Mexico legislature allocated 
$185,372 in February to 29 literacy projects 
statewide, including six family literacy pro- 
rams, sixteen programs using electronic 
ichnology, and seven serving Native Amer- 
ican communities. 



• In New York, to deal with the education 
provisions of the new welfare reform legis- 
lation, the Departments of Education and 
Social Services are working together to 
break down traditional barriers between 
services provided to welfare recipients. 
Funds from adult education, welfare educa- 
tion, vocational education, JTPA, social 
services, and other sources are being pooled 
to support actual education services, and 
local and state-level public agencies and 
literacy provider groups are being coordi- 
nated so that appropriate referrals can be 
made by public agencies. Among other 
activities, during 1990-91 the state will 
implement four pilot Neighborhood Educa- 
tion and Training for Work (N.E.T. WORK) 
sites for mothers on public assistance and 
their children. The program will provide 
career counseling, basic skills instruction. 



and parenting services to the mothers, with a 
portion of each day devoted to mothers and 
children reading together. 

• The Ohio Department of Education has 
made 52 million available for grants to 
literacy programs other than state ABE 
programs for the period April 1990 through 
December 1991. 

• In South Carolina, the Governor's Ini- 
tiative for Work Force Excellence will host 
its 1990 Spring Conference on April 30 and 
May 1st, providing employers with a forum 
for discussing workplace literacy issues and 
exploring program approaches to develop- 
ing more highly-skilled workers in the state. 
The Initiative reports some 346 workplace 
programs in various stages of development 
around the state, with nearly 4,000 workers 
participating. 
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Analysts currently expect that by summer the 
literacy bills of Senator Simon and Congressman 
Sawyer will reach joint-committee stage where they 
will be merged into a single bill. Meanwhile, the 
specific provisions of the Sawyer bill, including its 
independent national center, have Hide support 
from the literacy and business communities. As of 
March 28, the status and major provisions of the two 
bills were as follows: 



THE ADULT LITERACY 

& EMPLOYABILITY ACT OF 1990 

Sawyer - formerly H.R. 3123, now Title V of H.R. 
4379, the Equity and Excellence in Education Act 
introduced in the House by Congressman Hawkins on 
March 26 



A. Planning, Research, & Coordination 

Establishes an interagency Task Force for coordinat- 
ing and planning federal literacy programs and for 
setting and tracking goals. ($1.2 million for ecch 
fiscal year 1991 through 1995.) 

Creates a National Institute for Adult Literacy - as a 
nonprofit corporation that is not an agency of the 
federal government - with research, technical as- 



sistance and training, and policy analysis divisions. 
(Authorizes $25 million each year from fiscal 1991 
through 1995.) 

Calls for coordination and evaluation of federal and 
state literacy programs by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion in consultation with the Interagency Task 
Force. Charges the Secretary to develop and imple- 
ment a 10-year plan for improving all federal 
programs. Authorizes the Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education to coordinate all 
Department of Education literacy programs. 

Requires the states to establish State Advisory 
Boards on Literacy to advise the governors on all 
aspects of service delivery. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Education to make 
grants to establish or strengthen state or regional 
adult literacy resource centers as points of linkage to 
the National Center. ($25 million, to be matched by 
the states, in each fiscal year 1991 through 1993 and 
such sums as necessary in succeeding fiscal years. ) 

Requires governors and state advisory boards to 
develop 5-year State Literacy Coordinating Plans 
and to report annually to the Secretary of Education 
and the Interagency Task Force on progress toward 
reaching their goals. 

B: Investment In Adult Literacy 

Authorizes increased funding for the basic ABE 
state-grants program to $350 million a year from 
fiscal year 1991 through 1995. Amends ABE to 
assure funding access by community-based and 
volunteer literacy programs as well as expanded 
support for statewide volunteer technical assistance 
projects and innovative demonstrations. Recon- 
stitutes the current State Advisory Council on Adult 
Education as the State Advisory Board of Literacy. 

Establishes a program of State Matching Grants for 
Training and Technology through the Department of 
Education. ($60 million a year in fiscal year 1991 and 
in each succeeding year.) 

Establishes a Literacy Leader Training Fund in the 
Department of Education for scholarships to indi- 
viduals pursuing careers in adult literacy instruc- 
tion, management, research or innovation, or for 
purposes of education or research to expand their 
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KET's New Intermediate Skills Series 

In December, some 40 U.S. and Canadian 
specialists were named to a task force and 
brought together by Kentucky Educational 
Television (KET) to provide guidance on 
how best to shape and target a new televised 
math and writing program for adults with 
intermediate-level skills. Since then, KET 
writers, producers, and directors have been 
scripting the series and production is ex- 
pected to start by late summer. KET pro- 
duced the award-winning "KET/GED 
Series r an instructional television program 
, that has been adopted by many of the states, 
i For more information contact Ellen Cree. 

Adult Education Manager, KET Enterprise. 
| 2230 Richmond Road, Suite 213, Lex- 
; ington, KY 40502, (800) 354-9067. or in 
' Kentucky (606) 269-2445. ■ 



CORRECTIONS 



in it* January 1990 Newsletter Piece called ' Basic Skills For Poultry 
EmDsOvees id 13. coi 1 line organizational name 01 one partner m the 
program O'SCussed should have read Massanuttin Tichnical 
Center. 

The feature article on "STANDARDIZED TESTS: Tfttir Use & 

Misuser contained a footnote to service providers (P D that may Oe 
misleading The U S Department of Education otters the following 
clarification Slate Departments ot Education wiil determine the 
evaluation approaches that local programs implement and the extent ol 
fheu resoonsiDiiity tor test-Dased data gathering under the Adult 
Education Act amendments This may include one-third of programs or a 
■arger numoer or even all local programs Even if a State decides to use 
oniy one-thud of local programs tor its sample, that sample must be 
siansticasiy reoresenranve of programs inroughOul the State" (See 
n.gnhghted entry under Tools Of The Trade p 8 »n this issue of the 
Newsietier t Also note that the title and address tor Susan I Lytic listed 
on p 9 ot our testing article should nave oeen Associate Director. 
l teracv Research Center Graduate School ot Education University ot 
Pennsylvania 3700 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. PA 19104 



expertise. ($10 million in fiscal year 1991 and such 
- sums as necessary thereafter.) 

C Workforce Literacy 

j Establishes the National Workforce Literacy Strat- 
| egies Program. The Secretary of Labor, in consulta- 
j tion with the Secretary of Education* would provide 
! grants for large-scale models and strategic ap- 
proaches to improving the basic skills of the current 
workforce on a statewide, industry-wide, and re- 
. gional basis. Business, industry, and tabor organiza- 
tions, singly or as consortia, would work with 
government agencies in preparing and submitting 
grant applications. ($90 million per year from fiscal 
year 1991 through 1995.) 



THE NATIONAL LITERACY ACT OF 1990 

Simon - S. 1310, passed 99:0 February 6 

Title I - Literacy Coordination 

Establishes the National Literacy 2000 Federal In- 
teragency Council to coordinate and monitor gov- 
ernment literacy activities and integrate them across 
all departments and agencies. The Department of 
Education would coordinate the Councils work and 
help with implementation. (Each department with 
membership on the Council would contribute 
$100,000 and each agency $20,000.) 

Creates a National Center for Literacy to provide a 
focal point for research, technical assistance, policy 
analysis, and program evaluation. The Center 
would be established and operated by a nonprofit 
organization or consortia through a Department of 
Education grant competition. ($10 million for fiscal 
vear 1991 and such sums as may be necessary for 
1992 and 1993.) 

Amends the Adult Education Act to provide for the 
development of State Literacy Resource Centers. 
States would apply to the Department of Education 
for grants to supplement their own funding. ($15 
million for fiscal year 1991 ind such sums as may be 
necessary for 1992 and 1993.) 

Title II — Workforce Literacy 

Authorizes increased funding for the ABE state- 
grants program of $100 million a year over the prior 

ERJC 



year's appropriation through 1993. Strengthens the 
teacher training component of ABE by allowing 
states to allocate a larger percentage of their basic 
state-grants funding for such training. Increases 
funding for workplace literacy grants, from the 
Department of Education in consultation with the 
Department of Labor and Small Business Admin- 
istration, to $50 million per year through 1993. 
Provides $5 million for fiscal 1991 and 1992 for 
services for commercial drivers (to enable them to 
meet the testing requirements of the Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986). 

Title III - Families For Literacy 

Authorizes $60 million for Even Start through 1995 
for grants by the Department of Education to sup- 
port family literacy programs. Creates a new pro- 
gram. Families For Literacy to provide intergenera- 
tional literacy services to parents and their children 
aged 3 and under. Funding for the new program 
would be provided only after at least $30 million is 
actually appropriated each year for Even Start. 

Tide IV - Books For Families 

Amends the Library Services and Construction Act 
and authorizes $2 million for fiscal year 1991 and 
such sums as may be necessary each year after that 
through 1995. Designed to help state and local 
public libraries and Reading Is Fundamental get 
books into the hands of parents and their children. 

Title V - Students For Literacy 

Provides $11 million for fiscal year 1991 for the 
Student Literacy Corps. Also allows College Work- 
Study placements in literacy-related programs to be 
100 percent federally -supported. 

Title VI - Volunteers For Literacy 

Establishes a Literacy Challenge Grant Program to 
encourage the use of volunteers in public and private 
l.teracy programs, to be administered by ACTION. 
Also establishes University Year For Literacy ($5 
million for fiscal 1991, $7 million for 1992, and $10 
million for 1993 for the challenge grants and $3 
million a year through 1993 for University Year. 
Funding for both new programs will be provided 
only after VISTA and VISTA Literacy Corps are 
considered adequately funded.) ■ 



R0LLIN' FOR READIN' 

(Cont'd front p. 1) 

could not read and wr.'te well enough to function 
completely on her own. When her three now-grown 
children were young, she gave them medication by 
the color of the pills because she couldn't read the 
labels. She fooled her entire family. Amarie, her 
daughter, recalls, "We thought she was too busy and 
didn't have the patience to help us with our home- 
work. But because she always walked around with a 
book, everyone assumed she could read!' Her hus- 
band knew she had some difficulty reading but never 
suspected how bad it was— even though he had to 
"fix*' everything she wrote and was often surprised 
by long-distance calls from Toni asking the spelling 
of a word because she couldn't use the dictionary. 

In spite of the growing publicity about adult illit- 
eracy, Toni felt she was too old to learn. The turning 
point came when she saw the TV movie Bluffing It, 
aired by ABC as part of the PLUS campaign in 
September 1987. Mesmerized, she felt as if she were 
watching parts of her own life on the screen. 
Immediately after, she jumped up and dialed the 
800 number shown at the film's conclusion. She was 
put in touch with the Oklahoma Literacy Council 
and assigned a tutor in a local Laubach program. 
Within a year she had made enough progress to be 
trained as a tutor herself. Her teacher was as- 
tonished at how quickly she learned. Says Toni. "It 
was as if a key had been turned in my head, opening 
a lock and letting in understanding and fulfillment!* 

Toni's life has changed markedly since then and she 
became determined to do for others what had been 
done for her. Wanting to do more than tutor, she 
looked for a way to make "a large-scale contribution 
aimed at the often-overlooked everyday people at 
the grassroots level!' She searched for a platform to 
focus media attention on literacy and looked for an 
approach that was new. Checking the Guiness Book 
of World Records, she found that no woman had ever 
crossed the entire country on roller skates. Hence, 
the birth of "Rollin' for Reading the name given to 
the tour itself and also to the nonprofit organization 
set up to manage the tour's finances and logistics. 
The new organization s Advisory Board includes 
Oklahoma's governor and lieutenant governor, a 
U.S. senator and representative, Billie Jean 
King. Peter Waite of Laubach Literacy Action, 
doctors, lawyers, and others. Agnes Olive, Direc- 
tor of the Oklahoma Literacy Council, serves as 
voluntary president. 

Last May Toni made a trial run across Oklahoma 
under the sponsorship of SONIC, a fast food chain 
in the state. This resulted in more than 750 columns 
of local newspaper coverage, three hours of radio 
time, two hours of TV time, two national features on 
CNN's "Prime News!' and an outpouring of interest 
by non-readers, tutors, and others. In September, 
while attending the New Readers National Congress 
in Washington. D.C., Toni was invited to the White 
House in recognition of her achievements. 

During the New Readers Congress, at which Toni 
spoke, Laubach Literacy, a co-sponsor of the event, 
donated $1,000 to help launch her cross-country 
campaign. And new readers present at the conven- 
tion voluntarily collected another $500, which Toni 
says "overwhelmed me because it came from those 
least able to give it!' So far these are the only funds 
contributed to Rollin' for Readtn* apart from the 
$10,000 contributed by the Cordells themselves. But 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 
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| ROLLIN' FOR READIN' 

i (Cont'd from p. 5) 

! several in-kind donations have been made. The 
j MARRIOTT HOTELS are providing free lodging in 
every city where they have a facility. The SHAKLEE 
CORPORATION, a health-care and household 
products manufacturer based in San Francisco, has 
been providing vitamins, mineral water, and other 
products. And HIND'S PERFORMANCE 
SPORTSWEAR, a subsidiary of The Hind-Wells 
Company in California, has been outfitting Toni. 
Moreover, Amarie quit her job to follow her mother 
in a van holding clothes, supplies, and equipment; 
the van has been lavishly painted by Cartoonists 
Across America, using Tonis campaign slogan: 
"Read. Exercise Your Mind" Space has been left for 
the names of any corporate sponsors who may come 
forward to support the venture. 

The OHLMEYER COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
PANY in Los Angeles, producer of Bluffing It. has 
added even more texture to this extraordinary 
: venture. The company has set up a corporate 
sponsorship program under which any corpora- 
tions, anywhere in the country, that buy videotaped 
versions of the film ($50 per video) for donation to 
j schools, public libraries, literacy groups, and work- 
i place literacy programs will generate a $10 donation 
! from Ohlmeyer to Rollin' for Readin'. In addition, a 
$5 donation will go to the literacy council serving 
any community in which tape donations are made. 
Ohlmeyer will assume costs of distribution to the 
donees. "Our goal is to get Bluffing It into as many 
libraries and literacy programs as possible around 
the country, because this film has proved to be 
extremely motivational to adult non-readers'* notes 
Christina Ulrich. director of Ohlmeyer 's video de- 
partment. Furthermore, corporations that buy the 
tape in large quantities can have their own logo 
j printed on the package free of charge. 

! Peter Waite of Laubach Literacy is highly enthusi- 
, astic about Tonis project. "She is giving local groups 
j the kind of attention they never geC he stresses. 

"One of the most impressive things about this whole 
! endeavor is that it is an outstanding example of 
leadership and creative initiative from the other 
side, the student movement. We are working as 
. closely as possible with Toni to provide contacts and 
; connections in each area she visits!* (3efore begin- 
ning her cross-country trip. Toni and her daughter 
traveled the entire route to coordinate their schedule 
< and plan activities with local literacy groups.) 

: In each locale. Toni has said. "Its your community, 
your literacy program. You know what you need 
most. So use me any way you want." Some cities have 
built fundraising events around her appearance, but 
a wide variety of other activities have also taken 
place, with Toni usually speaking at each stop along 
the way. 

After some 10 stops in California and another 10 in 
Arizona. Toni reached New Mexico on February 3. 
Susan Sonflieth. Executive Director of the New 
Mexico Coalition for Literacy, which develops and 
coordinates adult and family literacy education for 
the state, helped plan Tonis itinerary there. In two 

. years, the Coalition has led the state from fewer than 
a dozen literacy programs to around 200 at the 
present time. "Toni wasn't aware of some of our 

j newest programs in the state! 1 notes Sonflieth. "Our 
strategy was to have her include visits to the 
smallest, newest, and most remote sites, because 

i these places would benefit the most:' Her seven stops 



in New Mexico included three cities where literacy 
programs were just getting started: Lot isburg. 
Truth or Consequences, and Deming. "We're into 
direct action here? explains Sonflieth. "and Toni 
was a wonderful spokesperson to help stir that up!' 

Elunie Sampson, director of the Truth or Conse- 
quences Public Library, which has just started a 
county-wide literacy program, says that Tonis visit 
made a big difference in her area. Here, the city 
provided a police escort for Tonis skate through 
town, at the end of which she was met by a 
community contingent including photographers 
and reporters from both local newspapers. "She is 
incredibly effective in expressing how it feels to be an 
adult who can't read!' recalls Sampson. "We got 
about five people to become tutors directly through 
her visit and the feedback is still coming in from non- 
readers. These may seem like small numbers, but for 
a new program in a city of 7,000 and a county of 
10,000, it means a lot." Sampson adds: "National 
leaders have made people aware of the problem but 
the impact of seeing someone like Toni standing in 
front of you and saying *I couldn't read and now I 
can and you can. too/ is immeasurable." 

Karen Luces, trainer for Literacy Volunteers of 
Dona Ana County in Las Cruces, recalls that 60 
students and tutors turned out for a potluck dinner 
with Toni at the Dona Ana Branch Community 
College there. At another event, Toni was given an 
award at half-time at a Southern New Mexico 
University basketball game where she was cheered 
by some 10,000 home-team fans. Luces echoes the 
sentiments of others. "The impact of Tonis visit 
can't be counted in numbers. It may remotivate 
adult students who are getting discouraged or 
students thinking about dropping out of school. It 
miy plant a seed in non-readers or potential tutors 
to come forward later. Even my own enthusiasm was 
rekindled after listening to her." 

After New Mexico, Toni went on to Texas. In 
Sweetwater, she was guest of honor at the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Annual Rattlesnake 
Roundup, a popular local event. On March 8 she was 
flown for the day from Texas to Arizona to be 
keynote speaker on juvenile education at the State 
Supreme Court annual meeting in Phoenix. The 
next day, back in Texas, she began a five-day series of 
speaking engagements arranged by El Paso Com- 
munity College and the local Laubach Literacy 
Council. She spoke at '%l El Paso schools, a local 
health fair, a Rotary Club meeting, and a student- 
tutor potluck dinner at the College. She also met 
with a group from the International Reading Asso- 
ciation and spoke to a class at a new shopping mall 
where a workforce literacy program was just begin- 
ning. During her stay in the El Paso area, she 
handed out thousands of bookmarks, provided by 
Laubach, and all three local TV stations covered her 
activities. Summing up her impact, Irene Flood- 
berg, who heads the local Laubach Council, says, 
"Since her visit we have received so many calls citing 
Toni as their impetus. She never puts herself in the 
limelight, but remains on the level of the people she's 
talking to. She has a wonderful rapport with her 
audience. Children especially would cheer and 
applaud whenever she stumbled on a word while 
reading and the.i got it right. You simply can't place 
a value on direct encounters of this kind!' 

By the time Toni arrived in Dallas on March 22 she 
had skated 1,291 of the total 2,246 miles the trip will 
take. She had spoken to 8,000 young people in 
schools, enlisted hundreds of volunteer tutors and 



new readers to come forward, and had been widely 
featured by the media in the places she visited. 

After Texas, Toni will continue on through Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, conclud- 
ing in Jacksonville and Orlando by May 28. But she 
hopes her Southern tour will be just the start of a 
longer journey. For example, in recognition of the 
International Year of the Reader, UNESCO has 
invited her to skate across France this summer. She 
would also like to spend 1991 and 1992 visiting every 
state in the union on roller skates. By May 28 the 
family will have exhausted its funds, however, and 
the project's future will depend on whether corpo- 
rate and other sponsorship can be found. 

Whatever the future holds, Toni has this message for 
everyone. "If you can't read, help is available. If you 
can read, you can tutor. If you are a business leader 
or policymaker, your employees and your commu- 
nity need your time, resources, and involvement. 
This problem must be tackled in the end at the 
grassroots level." 

( For information about cities Toni will skate through in 
April and May. or 10 make a donation to Rollin* for 
Readin*. contact Agnes Olive. President. Rollin' for 
Readin. PO Box 2155. Edmond. OK 73083. (405) 
232-3780. For information about corporate participa- 
tion in Ohlmeyer's Bluffing It program, contact 
Christina Ulrich. Ohlmeyer Communications Co. . 962 
N. La Cienega Boulevard. Los Angeles. CA 90069, 
(213) 659-8557.) 
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ffl Job Training Partnership Act & Computer- 
Assisted Instruction is a research report undertaken 
by the Education Turnkey Systems, Inc. for the 
National Commission for Employment Policy. The 
study explores how JTPA programs use computer- 
assisted instruction and examines obstacles to its 
wider use, such as lack of understanding about 
computers and lack of funding. Major recommenda- 
tions include the creation of a one-time funding 
approval line for technology investments and of a 
national technology resource center. Available at no 
cost from the National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy, 1522 K Street, NW, Suite 300, Wash- 
ington, DC 20005. (202)724-1545. 

00 Learning Differently: Meeting the Needs of 
Adults with Learning Disabilities , by Mary Beth 
Bingham, is a new publication from the University 
of Tennessee's Center for Literacy Studies. It reviews 
approaches to the diagnosis and teaching of learn- 
ing-disabled adults. The book will be useful to both 
tutors and program managers and is available for 
$2 plus postage and handling from the Center for 
Literacy Studies, University of Tennessee, Room 
102. Claxton Education Building, Knoxville, TN 
37996, (615)974-4109. 

GO Participatory Literacy Education , edited by 
Hannah Arlene Fingeret and Paul Jurmo, explores 
the ways participation of learners in all aspects of 
planning and management can enhance the effec- 
tiveness of literacy programs. The book includes 
historical and theoretical backgrounds, case studies, 
and recommendations. It is $12.95 prepaid (plus 
applicable sales tax in California, New Jersey, New 
York, and Washington, DC). Quantity discounts are 
available. Order from Jossey-Bass Publishers, 3 SO 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, CA 94104, (415) 
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433-1767. Specify New Directions for Continuing 
Education Sourcebook CE 42 and allow 4-6 weeks 
for delivery*. 

Reducing Illiteracy in California: Review of 
Effective Practices in Adult Literacy Programs , by 
Ronald Solorzano, Brian Stecher, and Monte Perez, 
is the final report of a study undertaken by the 
Educational Testing Service for the California State 
Department of Education. It may be of use to 
program planners in other states. The study identi- 
fies successful literacy programs of all types through 
a review of the literature, a telephone survey, and 
on-site visits. Available for $14 plus $4 postage 
and handling from Educational Testing Service. 2 
North Lake Avenue, Suite 540. Pasadena. C A 91 101, 
(818) 578-1971. 



Family Literacy 

[1] Barney & the Backyard Gang is a multimedia 
package designed by Sheryl Leach and Kathy 
Parker to develop vocabulary, imagination, and 
socialization in prc-school children. Three titles are 
now available: A Day at the Beach. The Backyard 
Show, and Three Wishes. Each title consists of a 
videocassette starring Sandy Duncan, an accom- 
panying storybook, and an audiocassette, the pack- 
age priced at $19.95. Videocassettes separately are 
$14.95 each. Available from Lyons Group. 300 East 
Bethany Road, PO Box 8000, Allen, TX 75002, 
(214) 248-633 or (800) 527-4747. 

I~*n Young American: America's Newspaper for 
Kids is a monthly newspaper written at the fourth to 
fifth-grade level. Put out by Young American Pub- 
lishing Company, it has generally been sold to 
schools and to parents but may be of use in family 
literacy programs. It presents coverage of domestic 
and world affairs, articles about the entertainment 
field, features on aspects of American culture and 
history, and games and challenging activities. Single 
subscriptions are $9 for 12 monthly issues. Organiza- 
I tions may order 100 copies of a single issue for 
I 54 each. Available from Young American. PO Box 
I 12409. Portland, OR 97212, (503) 230-1895. 

0 2YX: 26 Poetic Portraits , written by Rhodes 
Patterson and designed by Mark Oldach and 
, Rhonda Taira. is a limited-edition book published in 



recognition of the Year of the Young Reader (1989) 
by the American Center for Design in association 
with the Center for the Book of the Library of 
Congress. This backwards alphabet book, hand- 
somely illustrated by 26 distinguished artists, pho- 
tographers, and designers (see sample pages below 
and on p. 8 of this Newsletter), offers unusual and 
intriguing interpretations of letters and aims to 
spark interest in the written word. The book can be 
used in family literacy programs as a vehicle for 
parent-child discussions about the alphabet. Avail- 
able for $50 from American Center for Design, 233 
East Ontario Street. Suite 500, Chicago, IL 60611, 
(312) 787-2018. 

00 butternut Books, a service of WELL Associ- 
ates, Inc., screens children's books and offers for 
sale those that are particularly appropriate for 
whole-language learning. In most cases, the books 
are sold at a 20 percent discount from the retail 
price. Higher discounts are available for large 
orders. Among the titles that may be useful in family 
literacy programs are: A Boy, a Dog and a Frog (Dial 
Books). Through Grandpa's Eyes (Harper & Row), 
The Way To Start the Day (Aladdin Books), Now 
One Foot, Now The Other (The Trumpet Club), 
Love You Forever (Firefly Books), and The Wednes- 
day Surprise (Clarion Books). The Butternut Books 
Catalog is available for $1 from WELL Associates, 
RD 1. Box I2IA, Morris, NY 13808. WELL Associ- 
ates also provides technical assistance in curriculum 
development for literacy programs. For more in- 
formation contact Rov or Judith Bartoo at 
(607)263-5620. 

nn Three recent publications of the English Fam- 
ily Literacy Project of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts (Boston) may aid in the planning and 
development of family literacy projects for ESL 
students. English Family Literacy: An Annotated 
Bibliography , compiled by Andrea Nash, with an 
introduction by Elsa Auerbach. identifies the- 
oretical and research material and presents models 
of successful approaches. Talking Shop: A Curricu- 
lum Sourcebook for Participatory Adult ESL . by 
Andrea Nash. Ann Cason. Madeline Rhum. Loren 
McGrail. and Rosario Gomez-Sanford. is an anec- 
dotal record of Ave teachers' experiences in using the 
participatory process. Looking Forward, Looking 
Back: Writings from Many Worlds is a collection of 
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writings for adult ESL students that focus on real* 
life situations. Selections are drawn from ESL 
student writings as well as from published works. 
The books are $3.30 each including postage and 
handling, prepaid, from Barbara Graceffa. Bi- 
lingual/ESL Studies. UMass/Boston. Harbor Cam- 
pus. Boston, MA 02125, (617)287-5763. 



Program & Curriculum Development 

H2l Beaver County Adult Literacy Action Cook- 
book , prepared by the Adult Literacy Action pro- 
gram at Penn State University, contains recipes for 
low-level readers contributed by people interested in 
promoting literacy (including First Lady Barbara 
Bush). Available for $10 plus $1.75 postage and 
handling from Adult Literacy Action, Penn State, 
Beaver Campus. B rod head Road, Monaca, PA 
15061, (412)773-3851. 

(HI Beginning A Literacy Program , by Nancy 
Woods. Director of Adult Literacy Action at Penn 
State University, is a 24-page resource designed to 
help community education and public assistance 
groups set up effective literacy programs. It contains 
straightforward tips on needs assessment, structur- 
ing a program, funding it, and recruitment 
and promotion. Available at no cost from PLUS 
WQED, 4802 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 15213, 
(412)622-1491. 

UH Core Reading and Vocabulary Development 
Program , from Educational Activities, inc., is a 
five- level interactive computer program for adult 
beginning readers and ESL students. It can be used 
with Apple II, IBM PC, IBM PC-compatibles, and 
TRS-80 hardware. Each lesson in the highly-struc- 
tured tutorial program is made up of nine sequenced 
activities that engage the student in reading, recall- 
ing, writing, and spelling, and in checking their 
understanding of words in context. The program 
includes reproducible supplementary activity work- 
sheets. It is available in English and Spanish, and a 
speech component is available for the English 
version. The Primer- First Level includes two disks 
and is $79. The Pre-Primer, First, Second, and 
Third Levels, each containing four disks, are $159 
each. The entire program is $650. Backup disks 
are included at no charge. For price information 
about the speech component contact the publisher. 
Educational Activities, Inc., PO Box 392, Freeport, 
NY 11520, (800) 645-3739. In New York call 
(516) 223-4666. 

HH A Guide to Setting Up Literacy Programs in 
the Workplace , by Laubach Literacy of Canada's 
Industrial Tutoring Staff, contains practical tips for 
starting and running a workplace literacy program. 
Laubach-Canada has also produced a short Work- 
place Video on recruiting tutors and students. While 
the video addresses a Canadian audience and fea- 
tures the Laubach method, it might serve as a model 
for other organizations planning recruitment drives. 
The guide and videocassette are U.S. $10 each from 
Laubach Literacy of Canada, National Training & 
Development Office, 15 River Street, Bedford, 
Quebec, JOJ 1A0, (514) 248-2898. 

H3 Learning for Living is a series of video/work- 
book icssons in reading, writing, and math for adult 
learners at the first to third-grade levels of profi- 
ciency. It was developed by the Adult Education 
Division of the School District of Greenville County, 
Greenville, South Carolina. The program, which 
focuses on workplace and life skills applications, is 

(Cont'd on p. 8) 
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comprised of 160 lessons in 40 videocassettes and 
8 workbooks. Each 30-minute video lesson is ac- 
companied by a 3-page workbook lesson. Work- 
books may be used independently from the videos. 
The videocassettes are S324 per set of 40; the work- 
books $20 per set. The workbook lessons can be 
duplicated for educational purposes. To order con- 
tact Michael Miller. SCETV Marketing. PO Drawer 
L, 2712 Millwood Avenue, Columbia. SC 29250, 
(800) 553-7752. 

HH Litstart: Literacy Strategies for Adult Reading 
Tutors , second edition, by Ed Robson, Marsha 
DeVergilio, and Donna DeButts, is available from 
Michigan Literacy Inc. The book suggests strategies 
to be used in one-on-one tutoring sessions and 
contains descriptions of adult new readers and their 
tutoring experiences. Available for $10.95 from 
Michigan Literacy, oo Library of Michigan, PO Box 
30007. 717 West Allegan Street, Lansing, Ml 48909, 
(517)373-4451. 

0 News For You , from New Readers Press of 
Laubach Literacy, is a tabloid-size weekly news- 
paper for adult and adolescent students who read 
at the fourth- to sixth-grade levels. Subscriptions 
include a monthly supplement and weekly work- 
sheets. For orders of from one to nine subscriptions, 
the annual cost is $11.04 each. Ten or more subscrip- 
tions are $8,16 each per year. Contact New Readers 
Press, Department 53, Box 131, Svrncuse, NY 
13210, (800) 448-8878. 

0 Reader's Choice is a new developmental read- 
ing program from Contemporary Books for adults 
at the fourth- to sixth-g r ade reading level. Com- 
prehension and critical thinking skills are stressed. 
The program has three text/workbooks — Insights 
(level 4), Connections (level 5), and Discoveries 
(level 6) — and a Teachers Guide. Each includes 
topics related to people, public issues, work, and 
science. Available for $3.95 each plus shipping from 
Contemporary Books (Attn: Wendy Harris). De- 
partment RC2. 180 North Michigan Avenue. Chi- 
cago. 1L 60601. (800) 62M918 or within Illinois 
(312)782-9181. 

[03 Reading for Meaning: Selected Teaching Strat- 
egies , by Valerie Meyer and Donald Keefe, is new 
from Scott Foresman's Lifelong Learning Books 



Teacher Resource Series. The book provides numer- 
ous activities for adult students, stressing those that 
use the whole language approach. Available prepaid 
for $7.95 plus$1.25 postage and handling from Scott 
Foresman and Company, Lifelong Learning Books. 
1900 East Lake Avenue, Glenview, IL 60025, 
(708) 729-3000 or (800) 628-4480. 

[ffi Reading, Writing, Thinking for Life , by Jane 
Davidson. Nancy Padak, and Gary Padak. is a new 
instructional series for adult beginning readers 
based on the whole language approach. The pro- 
gram can be used by beginning and mid-level 
readers, and the content focuses on life skills such as 
getting a job and managing money. The scries 
consists of eight student manuals, each accom- 
panied by a Teacher's Manual and a set of word bank 
cards: Getting and Changing Jobs; Getting the Most 
for Your Money: Helping Your Children to Learn; 
Making Life Better for Yourself; Your Rights 
and Responsibilities as a Citizen; Staying Healthy 
and Keeping Fit; Mothers, Fathers, Daughters, and 
Sons; and Getting Along with Others. The student 
manuals with word bank cards are $15 each; teach- 
ers' manuals are $10 each. Postage and handling are 
extra and discounts are available for orders of 10 or 
more. For more information contact Trillium Press, 
PO Box 209R, Monroe, NY 10950, (914) 783-2999. 

ffil Channing L. Bete Company has put out Stress 
and You (#37697) and Wellness and You (#37705) 
for low-level adult readers. The booklets may be 
personalized with an organization's name and mes- 
sage. Must be ordered in minimum quantities of 
5.000. Priced at 30 cents each un personalized, with 
a two percent discount given on prepaid orders. 
Contact the publisher for prices of personalized 
booklets. Available from Channing L. Bete Co., 200 
State Road, South Deerfield. MA 01373, (413) 
665-761 1 or (800) 628-7733. Nonprofit organizations 
should include their tax exempt number. 

5j] Educational Data Systems, Inc. has intro- 
duced two computer-assisted programs to help 
define and deal with workplace literacy problems. A 
Systems Approach for Workplace Literacy As- 
surance guides users through a systematic process to 
determine if employees have skills necessary to 
perform specific jobs. The software costs $80 and is 
for IBM PC and IBM-PC compatible hardware. An 
accompanying manual is $15. The Occupational 
Skills Analysis System ($2,995), for IBM PC and 
PC-compatible hardware, contains a database for 



defining the skills levels required for specific jobs. 
The program aids in placing workers into specific 
jobs and training programs. Contact Educational 
Data Systems. Inc.. 22720 Michigan Avenue. Dear- 
bom, Ml 48124, (313) 277-2742. 

1^1 Literacy House, a division of Hive Publishing 
Company, has introduced five card games to aid in 
the teaching of reading to children or adults: Anna 
Gram (anagrams). Hear, Here (homophones), Meld- 
a-Word (word building from single letters), Word It! 
(sentence building), and Word Merge (compound 
words). Each game has a solitaire version and a 
version for multiple players. Available for $10 each 
or $45 for the set of five (plus 6 percent sales tax 
in Pennsylvania) from Literacy House. Hive Pub- 
lishing Co.. PO Box 1004. Easton. PA 18044, 
(215) 258-6663. 
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And Highlighting 

[23] TESTING AND ASSESSMENT in Adult 
Basic Education and English as a Second Lan- 
guage Programs is a new release from the U.S. 
Department of Education. It was written by Tom 
Sticht of Applied Behavioral & Cognitive Sci- 
ences. Inc. under a grant from the MacArthur 
Foundation. This 44-page guide is an excellent, 
clearly- written, and timely resource that will be 
highly useful to anyone concerned with selecting 
and using appropriate testing and assessment 
instruments in adult literacy programs. It should 
also be a useful resource for staff development 
purposes. Chapter 1 discusses the 1988 federal 
amendments to the Adult Basic Education Act 
calling for use of standardized tests, the imple- 
menting rales and regulations set forth by the 
Department of Education, and related issues. 
Chapter 2 discusses the nature and uses of 
standardized tests, answering such questions as 
what constitutes a "standardized" test and what 
practices to avoid in administering such tests. It 
also explains the four basic types of standardized 
tests: norm-referenced, criterion-referenced, 
competency-based, and curriculum-based, indi- 
cating the strengths and limitations of each. 
Chapter 3 reviews the purpose, source, costs, 
description, reliability, validity, and scoring of 
eight tests widely used by ABE and ESL pro* 
grams: ABLE and TABE (norm-referenced, 
groups); CAS AS (competency-based, groups); 
ESLOA, BEST, and CASAS/ESL (ESL assess- 
ment, individuals); READ (used by volunteer 
groups for individuals); and the GED Official 
Practice Test (GED readiness). Chapter 4 ad- 
dresses special issues such as what to do about 
"negative gain" scores, differences between 
"generar and "specific" literacy and when 
programs should assess each, the implications of 
item response theory, special problems in testing 
ESL, and advantages and disadvantages of 
"alternative assessment'* Appendix A contains a 
table and analysis for comparing scores among 
five widely used ABE tests: TABE. ABLE, 
CASAS. NAEP. and AFQT (the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test). Appendix B provdes a re- 
source listing of materials and organizations as 
well as a set of transparency masters for use by 
groups making presentations on testing in ABE 
and ESL programs. This report is available at no 
cost from the Clearinghouse on Adult Educa- 
tion. Mary E. Switzer Building, M.S.7240, 
Room 4428, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Wash- 
ington. DC 20202, (202) 732-2396. 
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Philip Morris In 3- Year Partnership 

! In January, the Philip Morris Companies 
| joined with the Philadelphia Mayor's Com- 
• mission on Literacy and the Pew Charitable 
; Trust to launch a major literacy program to 
j run through I992. The Mayor's Commission 
. will operate the new program, called The 
} Gateway, with SI. 5 million in funding from 
Philip Morris and another S6(K).0()() from 
» Pew. The Gateway is a new student assess- 
, nicnt and introductory instructional service. 
Using materials designed by local and na- 
tional literacy experts, adults will work with 
tutors over a 20-hour period on various 
literacy tasks, accumulating a portfolio of 
their accomplishments along the way. On 
the basis of the portfolio. Gateway staff will 
j help students assess their skills needs and 
] goals, determine the best instructional paths 
I to continuing their literacy studies, and then 
j place each individual in one of more than 
i 225 literacy programs linked to the effort. 
; While the program is being set up for adults 
' in the Philadelphia area, it is expected to be 
a model for public- private cooperation in 
other cities and Philip Morris will undertake 
promotional activities to disseminate it. The 
grant funds will also support the newly- 
opened Philip Morris Learning Center in 
downtow n Philadelphia. The Center houses 
the Gateway's tutors and staff, the Mayor's 
Commission on Literacy, and a Philip 
Morns liaison to the Gateway program. In 
addition to its $1.5 million. Philip Morris 
will undertake a print and broadcast 
awareness campaign in Philadelphia to draw 
\olunteer tutors and literacy students to 
Gateway. For more information contact 
Jim Landers. Mayor's Commission on 
Literacy I5(K) Walnut Street. ISth Floor. 
Philadelphia. PA. 19102 (215) 875-6600 or 
Mar\ lav lor. Philip Morris Companies. 
120 'Park* Avenue. New York. NY 10017 
<2!2> S^X-2140 



Chrysler Su pport For Literacy Grows 

The Chn sler Corporation has made several 

grants in recent years in support of literacy. 

For example, in 1986. the company co- 
^ jnsored a televised basic skills series for 
Detroit viewing area. Since 1987. it has 
^fPoxided $10,000 a year to the Business 

Council for Effective Literacy. In 1988, 



Chrysler was one of six S50.000 sponsors of 
the National Literacy Honors Dinner in 
Washington. Last year the company gave 
$4.1 million in underwriting support for 
"Learning in America;' a five-part PBS 
series, as well as $500,000 for the fourth 
year of Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS). 
Chrysler's most recent action was a $2.1 
million grant in January to Reading is 
Fundamental (RIF), for a program called 
Running Start. Running Start is being pi- 
loted by RIF with first graders in schools in 
10 cities and with the active involvement of 
both teachers and parents. A key premise of 
the program is that parents are vital to their 
children's development as readers and 
should set an example by reading aloud at 
home, reading themselves, and otherwise 
showing that reading is a worthwhile ac- 
tivity. The program includes Reading 
Rallies lor whole families and teachers. 
Various activities are planned to help par- 
ents support their children's learning at 
home. It also includes Reading Challenges 
in which, during a 10-week period, the first 
graders are challenged to read or have read 
to them 21 books of their choice from a 
collection of titles selected by participating 
teachers. Posters, bookmarks, and other 
materials for use at school and in the home 
will help all parties involved track the 
children's progress toward this goal, with 
awards to be given in recognition of achieve- 
ment. For more information contact James 
Kenyon. News Relations Manager. Chrysler 
Corporation. 12000 Chrvsler Drive. High- 
land Park. MI 48288 (313) 956-4644\ir 
Victoria Heland. Manager of Educational 
Services. Reading Is Fundamental . 
Smithsonian Institution, 600 Maryland 
Avenue. SW. Washington. DC 20560 
(202) 287-3003. 



Skills Upgrading For New Hires 

At Federal Reserve Of Boston 

Since 1973 the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, which employs 1,400 people, has 
been running an in-house workplace pro- 
gram known as The Skills Development 
Center. What began as a response to affir- 
mative action has grown to encompass an 
emerging social and workplace problem — 
the critical need to identity, train, and keep 
entry-level stall. Although the program 
has served only 200 inner-cit\ residents to 
date (at a cost of about S7.000 per stu- 
dent including staff salaries), Jeannette 
Hargroves, Senior Research Associate at the 
Bank* says that the results have been well 
worth the effort. Each vear about 12 iob 



applicants who lack necessary entry-level 
skills but show potential and motivation are 
hired as regular salaried employees and 
report to the Bank every day just like other 
new hires. But instead of going to a job they 
go directly into the Skills Development 
Center where they are taught clerical and 
basic skills at their own pace. They are also 
given personal counseling and supervised 
work experience. Participants remain in 
class an average of seven months but can 
stay as long as necessary. Graduates are able 
to type at least 50 words a minute, read, 
write, and speak effectively, and are famil- 
iar with bank terminology and the many 
departments and functions of the Bank. A 
former schoolteacher, Irene Luby, runs the 
program. Her responsibilities include re- 
cruiting, screening, and selecting partici- 
pants from social agencies , . . and teaching, 
counseling, and placing them in jobs. She 
has back-up help from a part-time assistant. 
Recently, the Bank undertook an evaluation 
of the program from its beginning, review- 
ing the costs and benefits and comparing 
employment data on its graduates with data 
on other entry-level employees hired into 
similar jobs. The evaluation was designed to 
determine not just what students have 
learned but the impact of the program on 
students and the company. "The findings 
provide encouraging evidence for com- 
panies considering training new under- 
skilled employees*." says Ms. Hargroves. 
'The results suggest that several months of 
formal training combined with on-the-job 
experience and counseling can enable un- 
dereducated adults to catch up!" According 
to Ms. Hargroves. on average. Center grad- 
uates have remained employed at the Bank 
longer and earned as much as the com- 
parison group. After one year of employ- 
ment, for example, four-fifths of graduates 
are still on the job while only three-fifths of 
the comparison group are. Further, gradu- 
ates who eventually quit their jobs tend to 
do so for the same reason as most other 
employees, to get a better job. All parties at 
the Bank are enthusiastic. One graduate 
says: "It was like school but different. I 
learned about responsibility. When you do 
something, you want to be proud of it. You 
should give it 100 percent of your effort and 
then \ou w ill be confident and proud!" One 
supervisor notes that: "These people have 
been outstanding. They now have good 
work habits, nice manners, and are profes- 
sional. The contrast between Center gradu- 
ates and people placed on the job right off 
the street is dramatic!" For more information 

(Cont'd on o. 101 
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i contact Jeannettc Hargroves, Senior Re- 
search Associate, (617)^973-3096). or Irene 
Luby, Administrator, Skills Development 
Center, (617) 973-3432, at Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02106. 

Coors Foundation For Family Literacy 
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Announctmtnt of the Coors Literacy Program, Rainbow 
Room. Rockefeller Center. NYC. March 1st 

Seated: Peter Coors & concert artist Sheena Easton 
Standin g, left to right: Al Teller (MCA), George Lopez 
! (comedian). Peter Waite (Laubach). Ben Lattimorc ( OiC). 
Smokey Robinson (singer), Pedro Viera (SER) 

On March 1st, in a special ceremony at 
Rockefeller Center in New York City, the 
Coors Brewing Company announced a $40 
million, five-year campaign to promote 
family literacy. The campaign, called Liter- 
acy — Pass it On, will operate through a 
newly-established Coors Foundation For 
Family Literacy chaired by Peter Coors. 
President and CEO. The campaign will ha\e 
several broad components. First, direct 
grants will support the literacy and job 
training work of four national organizations 
\ making up the "Coors Literacy Corps": 
SER- Jobs For Progress, the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers of America. 
Laubach Literacy Action, and Literacy Vol- 
unteers of America. Initial grants totalling 
$750,000 have already been given to the 
organizations. Secondly, a seven-city con- 
cert tour will be carried out with MCA 
Music Entertainment Group (MCA) to raise 
funds to be distributed by the Coors Founda- 
tion to local literacy groups. Thirdly, a 
multimedia family literacy public awareness 
• campaign will be conducted and include 
; grant support for the CONTACT Literacy 
O^'entcr in Lincoln, Nebraska. Coors is 
lanning a variety of activities to promote 
nd support literacy services for blacks. 
Hispanics, and women. For example, a 



national radio promotion, called "Moments 
in Family Literacy!' will be held, featuring 
Danny Glover, Jeffrey Osborne, Freda 
Payne, and Vanessa Williams: the stars of a 
Coors-sponsored rodeo tour saluting black 
cowboys and cowgirls will speak on literacy 
during the event and also in schools and 
hospitals: more than 20 national Hispanic 
organizations will receive funding: and 
Kylie's Song* a children's book about self- 
esteem, will be promoted in a special 
women's marketing campaign with the pro- 
ceeds to go to literacy groups through the 
Coors Foundation. Moreover, the issue of 
literacy will be treated at the Coors Light 
Women's Softball and National Beach Vol- 
leyball Invitationals. The Coors Foundation 
will have ongoing input from an advisory 
panel made up of the heads of SER. 
OIC, Laubach, and MCA. For more infor- 
mation contact John Meadows. Director. 
Community Relations, Coors Brewing 
Company. 311 Tenth Street. Golden, CO 
80401 (800) 525-0308. 

IABC Promoting Literacy 

The International Association of Business 
Communicators (IABC). an association of 
more than 11.000 corporate communica- 
tions and public relations professionals from 
35 count: .es. is undertaking a new literacv 



program. The effort has two broad compo- 
nents: to help local chapters in the U.S. and 
abroad assist local literacy programs, and to 
help IABC members build awareness within 
their own companies of the need to address 
workplace literacy issues. In November, 
I ABC s Communicators for Literacy Action 
Committee issued a guidebook for its chap- 
ters with suggestions on how to form local 
partnerships and to make available the 
special expertise of its members in commu- 
nications, design, marketing, and promo- 
tion. Several projects are already underway. 
For example, in Ohio the local IABC and the 
Columbus Literacy Council have joined in a 
two-year campaign that began with a 
fundraiser in February. lABC-Washington 
is writing a brochure for the Literacy Coun- 
cil of Northern Virginia and has arranged 
free design and printing services. In 
Nebraska, lABC-Lincoln has given finan- 
cial support to the CONTACT Literacy 
Center, the national information and referral 
service so vital to the PLUS Campaign. In 
St. Louis, IABC is working with high 
school journalism students and faculty to 
promote literacy in that city. For further 
information contact Mary Ann McCauley, 
Chair, IABC Communicators for Literacy 
Action Committee, cvo McCauley and As- 
sociates. 7500 Market Place Drive. Suite C, 
St. Paul, MN 55344 (612) 942-8083. 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS _ 

Organizations contributing to The Business Council lor 
Effective Literacy during 1989 were The Annenberg Fund. 
Areata Graphics, ARC0. AT&T. BellSouth. Billboard 
Publications. Champion International. Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, Chicago Tribune Charities, Chrysler. Control 
Data, CPC International. Donnelley & Sons (RR), Dow 
Jones, Edwards Brothers. Elsevier Science Publishing 
Co.. Exxon. Ford Motor Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
GTG East (USA Today TV), The Hewlett Foundation. 
Household International. IBM, Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Little Brown & Co.. McGraw-Hill. MacMillan, 
Mead Corp., Metropolitan Life, Moore Business 
Forms, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.. Samuel I. New- 
house Foundation. Norton 4 Company (WW). JC 
Penney, Petersen Publishing, Rand McNally, 
Raytheon. Steck-Vaughn, Tandy Corp.. Time Warner. 
Inc., Times Mirror Inc., Wachtell Lipton Rosen & Kate 
Foundation. Waldenbooks, and Westvaco Corp. 

The Albuquerque Tribune has provided printing services to 
Working Classroom, a family arts-and-hteracy program in that 
city which cublishes booklets written by sludenls around 
personally-meaningful themes 

The Boston Globe Foundation and New England Tele- 
phone each contributed $100,000 to the Boston Adult Literacy 
Fund in 1989 and The Bank of Boston donated $50,000 The 
Fund in turn maKes grants to literacy programs in the area 



Carr-Gottstein Inc. has granted S1.000 to the Anchorage 
Literacy Proiect for the ourchase ol furnishings for its training 
facilities. In December IBM gave ALP S27.660 to supplement a 
$75,000 computer lab it had donated to the program 

Columbia Gas Transmission Corporation underwrites the 
printing ot the West Virginia Adult Literacy Coalition's newsletter 

Crown Books executive Miriam Bass has raised nearly $3,000 
Irom book companies to benefit California Literacy. Chronicle 
Books. Harper & Row. and Thomas Bros. Maps 

each donated $500 Ms Bass also serves on the California 
Lderacv board 

The Dominion-Post is funding public television station 
WNPB in Morgantown. WV to a»r the Learn to Read'" literacy 
instruction series for 30 weeKS The newspaper will also publish 
lessons corresponding to the broadcasts 

Farm Fresh stores distributed special cash register receipts to 
its customers from January to March, the receipts to be turned 
m to the Tidewater Virginia Literacy Council which can then 
redeem them at Farm Fresh tor two percent of their pre-tax 
value. In a similar proiect last year. TVLC received $284 from 
receipts totalling nearly $15 000 

Ford Motor Company and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers neiped establish a literacy coalition in 
Lawrence County. IN last year They have provided grants, board 
members, tutors, and students to the VOCAL Literacy Coalition 
based in the Bedford Public Library A $3,000 grant ihis year 
from Ford enabled the program to buy educational software For 
its involvement in 1989. Fords Bedford plant was named 
Literacy Partner ol the Year " by the Indiana Literacy Coalition 

IBM and the Vermont Council on the Humanftfes helped 
cover the costs of transportation and child care for learners who 
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attended Vermont s first statewide conference of adult literacy 
students last October. 

The Kroger Company and The West Virginia Periodical 
Distrioutors are raising tunds for the West Virginia Adult 
Literacy CoanLon through Ihe sale 01 special books ior children 
ana youth in canicipating stores arouna the state This is beinq 
done in comunction with the national Year of the Young Reader 
campaign organized by the Center for the Book in the Library 
oi Congress 

The Mclnerny Foundation ana Crazy Shirts. Inc. have 
given $5,000 and $500 respectively to Hawaii Literacy to recruit 
VISTA volunteers for the program. 

The Meadows Foundation ana The Texas Literacy 
Council have made grants ol $50,000 or more to Literacy 
Volunteers ot America -Texas. Other supporters for the program 
include JC Penney Company, Steck- Vaughn, ARCO 
Foundation. KVUE- TV/Gannett Foundation, The Flor- 
ence Foundation. The Dougherty Foundation. The 
Rachae! and Ben Vaughan Foundation, The Trull 
Foundation. The Coonly Foundation. Strake Founda- 
tion. The Harris and Eliza Kempner Fund. The C.S. 
Mott Foundation, The Donald D. Hammill Foundation. 
The RGK Foundation. The Harold Simmons Founda- 
tion. Trammell Crow Company, The Austin Hotel and 
Motel Association, and The Texas State Society of 
Washington. Coca-Cola Enterprises has aonated $25 000 
and The Texas Newspapers Foundation granted $2,200 m 
support ol a Jeracy awareness campaign aesigned by The 
Edmonson Communications Group. The campaign fea- 
tures former U S Congresswoman Barbara Jordan and tormer 
San Antonio Mayor Henry Cisneros 

The Morgan Stanley Foundation has maae a second 
$3,000 grant to the Parent Readers Program at New York City 
Technical College 

Pizza Hut-Hawaii, McDonald's, and Penguin's provided 
reireshments :cr Palapala." the first i.tcracy conference neld tor 
■re commun.w ot Wmnward Oahu HI The February 3rd event 
was orgamzea by the Wmdwara School for Adults ana 
W ndward Community College 

The Register Guard made a grant last September ot $25 000 
:o tne Lane Community College Foundation in support o! 
'eracv se r vces provided by tne college to residents of 
Luaene OR 



Sears. Roebuck and Co. donated 100 stuffed animals to be 
distributed to children in the second "Teddy Bear Read-In" held 
at the Waimanalo Public and School Library on the island of 
Oahu. HI in February. This family event aimed to raise the 
interest of children and adults in reading, and non-reading 
parents were invited to enroll in the E Heluhelu Kakou (Lets 
Read) adult literacy program. The event was sponsored by the 
library, the Windward School for Adults, and the Department of 
Health. ABC-TV Affiliate KITV provided PSAs, and Wool- 
worth's and Long's Drug Store donated books. 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation and The Allstate Foun- 
dation recently announced a grant of $275,000 to SER-Jobs 
for Progress in support of SERs Family Learning Centers. 

The Seattle Times is now providing Washington Literacy 
with 3.000 square feet of office space in the companys building 
at half the market rental rate. Washington Literacy executive 
airector Chris Cassidy says. "The new space gives us storefront 
visibility l! doubles our current space so we have room to 
expana our oookstore and train field volunteers." 

The Skillman Foundation has awarded $30,000 to MPmCT. a 
lamilv literacy program for Head Start parents operated by 
Macomo Reading Partners in Mount Clerncis. Ml. 

The Southeast Banking Corporation Foundation has 

donated S3 000 to produce a poster for distribution through a 
tamny literacy campaign sponsored by the Florida Department 
oi Education 

The TRW Foundation has made a grant to the Newark 
Literacy Campaign lor the addition ol a third staff member who 
wni specialize m management of volunteers Mutual Benefit 
Life and The Prudential have also been providing support for 
the Campaign as it aims to expand into ten new sites this year 
Mutual hosted a "Leaders for Literacy" spelling bee in October, 
raising over $4,000 for ihe Campaign and Essex County's Older 
Adult Literacy Program. Competing teams came from Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield of New Jersey. Marriott Hotel. New 
Jersey Bell. PSE&G. The Newark Teachers Union. 
WWOR-TV, the Mayor's Office, and Mutual Benefit Life and 
The Pruaenttal. The Marriott donated lunch, McDonald's 
provided Deverages and dessert, and a popular disc lockey from 
WHTZ-Z100 Radio served as master of ceremonies 

Waldenbooks in Kingston NY donated $565 to the Ulster 
Literacy Association last fall The donation was a percentage 
of sales made at the store on September 8th. International 
L'leracv Day 



BAN NING. AWARENESS. AND RESEARCH 

Hartford Insurance Group's director of corporate relations. 
Michael Wilder, has been named by Governor William O'Neill to 
chau the Connecticut Coalition lor Literacy. 

in their January issues, information Center and Data 

Training magazines explored the demands that new electronic 
technologies m the workplace are placing on employee 
basics skills. 

The International Paper Company underwrote production 
of "Literacy ts Your Business," an information packet being 
distributed to the business community by Literacy Volunteers 
ol America 

Print & Graphics ran an interview m its January issue with 
Harvey Levenson, chair of the Graphic Arts Literacy Alliance. 
Launched last fall by leaders in the graphic arts industry, the 
Alliance hopes to raise $15 million for literacy projectsand arms 
to increase printing companies involvement in literacy in their 
communities and workplaces 

Restaurants USA focused on workplace literacy in the food- 
services industry in an article in its January issue. The story 
included an interview with Marty Fmsterbusch. a cook at 
Villanova University wno has risen from being a student in the 
Delaware County (PA) Literacy Council to a member of the 
national steering committee of Laubach Literacy Action. 

The Tampa Tribune has issued "Reading America's Future." a 
reprint of a series of articles it ran on literacy in Florida from 
May to Oecember of 1989. 

Local 324 of The United Food & Commercial Workers 
International Union told the story cf Oiana Oavies. a member 
of the local lor 11 years, in the January/February issue of its 
newsletter Oavies described how illiteracy had prevented her 
from getting out of an abusive marriage and from taking job 
promotions offered to her With the help of the Whittier (CA) 
Area Literacy Center, she has now improved her basic skills, 
has a new |Ob. and has become a spokesperson for Cali- 
fornia Literacy. She visited the White House last September 
as a member ot the Cahlorma delegation to the National 
Student Congress 

The Wall Street Journal's February 9th education supple- 
ment focusea on gaps in the basic skills of the U.S. workforce. 



(Cont'd on p. 12) 



We invite Your Help . . . 



A. To help assure your continued receipt of our Newsletter in a timely manner. BCEL would 
appreciate hearing from you if any information on the mailing :abel of this issue is incorrect. 
Would you Diease review tne individual name, title, organization name, and address shown cn 
me reverse Sioe of this cut-out. If any revision is needed, would you then PRINT below (not on 
tne mailing laoel itself) the full address exactly as it snould appear and return the cut-out to 

Individual Name: (Last Namel 



BCEL. Please do not use any abbreviations and use no more than the number of lines given 
below. [Note: If you are getting more than one issue of the Newsletter, please return all labels 
m one package, indicating which address to retain (with or without revisions) and which to 
delete. This will help us save on postage costs ] 



(First Namel 



Title: 



Organization: 



Address: 



City: 



State: 



Zip Code: 
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Q As a ouoiic service, for the past 5 years BCEL has provided its Newsletter and other of its 
iications at no charge to groups and individuals in the U S and Canada, ano we will con- 
i to do this as a general policy At the same time, we welcome donations large or small 
i any inoividuals or organizations that can afford it. If you or your organization can con- 
sider a voluntary contribution to BCEL. you should know that this year donations from new 



sources are being matched by the Hewlett Foundation: each two dollars of your donation 
would automatically earn us an additional dollar from Hewlett. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Business Council for Effective Literacy and returned together with this cut-out. 
BCEL is a 501(c)(3) organization with public charity status. 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 

ARE DOING (Cont'd from p. 11) 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Adams-Miltis Corp., Boniti Co., The City of Green- 
sboro, Cone Mills Corp., Gilbarco. inc., Guilford Mills, 
Highland Yam Mills, Influential Hosiery Mill, Jeanette 
Frocks, Kay Chemical Co., Klaussner Furniture Indus- 
tries, Lorillard, Marsh Furniture Co., Maryfield, Inc.. 
Myrtle Desk Co., Royal Development Co., Stars. 
Roebuck and Co., Southern Die Casting & Engineer- 
ing, Snyder Paper Corp., Thomas Built Buses. 
Thompson-Arthur Paving Co., Triad-Fabco, Inc., and 
U.S. Furniture Industries were recognized for their em- 
ployee basic skills programs by Greensboro. NC Mayor Vic 
Nussbaum at a "Corporate Leadership tor Literacy in the 
Workplace ' breakfast on February 13th 

Andrews Floor and Wall Covering Company owner 
Dewey Mann became aware of the adull illiteracy problem wnen 
ne began tutoring in the Kanawna County (WV) Adult Reading 
Prciram in 1986 He was so imDressea by his students 
u.iiqence thai he hired the student and now provides release 
f-me so me employee can continue his education at the local 
Garnet Career Center 

AP Parts Manufacturing Company operates an employee 
, basic skills program m «ts Northern Tube Division plant tn 
Pmconning. Ml With the r»elp ol nearby Delta Community 
. College, the company set ihe program up lour years ago when it 
; realized that many ot its workers were having (rouble wnn 
: the plant's new statistical process control system Management 
now Cites improved product quality as evidence ol the pro- 
grams success. 

Citrus Hill has instituted a basic skills program to enable 
; employees in its Frostproof FL plant to handle the demands 
of a new quality team management system This team 
lormat places increased decision-making responsibilities on 
each worker 

Mtlliken's Columbus NC textile mill works with the Polk 
County Literacy Council to provide basic skills tutoring to its 
workers The education d rector at the plant George Russell 
■]!so arranged lor Council representatives to talk with other 
ccal business leaoers aoout the employee basic skills issue 
.ist December 



AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS, pre- 
pared by Marie Longyear. is a 20-page organiza- 
tion, title, and name index covering BCEL 
Newsletter Issues No, 1-20. spanning the period 
September 1984 to July 1989, It will be useful to 
readers who keep and use their newsletters as an 
ongoing reference tool. Supplements will be 
issued periodically. (S2.00) 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 
54-pagc resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs, ftirt 1 discusses the corporate- 
giving environment and forms of corporate giv- 
ing. Part 11 gives step-by-step guidance on all 
aspects of corporate fundraising. from identify- 
ing companies to solicit, to proposal preparation 
and follow-up. Part III deals with forms of 
indirect corporate giving. IS5.00) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers wishing to address the 
basic skills problems of their workforces. It 
provides detailed guidance on how to plan and 
implement an effective job-related basic skills 
program. ($5.00) 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy- 
Program is a 12-page guide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. ($2.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25. on a one-lime basis per organiza- 
tion, and $. 10 a copy thereafter. 



• The September 1988 issue of Business Week I 
contained an excellent special report titled j 
"HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline of America's I 
Workforce:' Reprints are available from BCEL ■ 
for SI. 50 a copy. j 

• In the U.S, and Canada, subscriptions to the 
BCEL Newsletter are free and back issues are 
available at no cost for up to 6 copies per issue, 
per organization, and at $.50 a copy thereafter 
Foreign subscriptions are 20 U.S. dollars an- 
nually, pre-paid, and back issues will be provided 
on request for $.50 a copy. Articles may be 
reproduced without permission but must be 
reproduced in their entirety with attribution to 
BCEL. 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy Con- 
tacts (1990-91 edition) is an aid for both the 
literacy and business communities. ($5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (1985) consists of 
two BCEL monographs (one by David Harman. 
the other by Donald McCune and Judith Al- 
amprcse) which assess the short- and long-term 
needs of the adult literacy field and give recom- 
mendations for public- and private-sector action. 
(SlOthe set) 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS ( 1985) is a 
BCEL monograph by Dianne Kangisser which 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers in combating adult illiteracy. ($5.00) 



NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, where 
a charge is involved orders must.be requested in writing 
and be accompanied by a prepayment check made out 
to BCEL. Sales tax need not be added. Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

A large number of highly committed liter- 
acy and business leaders have been working 
j hard this past year to help advance needed 
: Congressional legislation on literacy. In 
. February Senator Paul Simon's bill was 
passed unanimously by the Senate. And 
Congressman Tom Sawyer's bill, containing 
many provisions of special importance to 
the literacy field, is now moving rapidly to 
enactment. The Sawyer bill has been folded 
into Congressman Hawkins Comprehen- 
sive Equity and Excellence in Education Act 
Of 1990 asTitle V. and the overall bill is now 
designated as H.R. 5115. 

H.R. 5115 was marked up and sent on to the 
: House floor just as this issue of our Newslet- 
. ter was going to press. Barring some unex- 
pected twist, passage b\ the full House 
seems likely by mid-July with the bill to be 
taken up immediately by a joint committee 
of the House and Senate. This joint commit- 
tee will resolve differences in the two bills 
and be making decisions on a compromise 
. version during late July and early August. A 
final consolidated literacy bill is expected 
to go on to the President by fall. 

Title V. called the Literacy for All Ameri- 
cans Act of 1990, retains all the key provi- 
sions of earlier versions. But to have the 
strongest possible framework for adult liter- 
acy, those provisions need to be retained 
when the House and Senate versions are 
combined, especially the proposals for an 
independent national center and the plan for 
strategic grants in workplace literacy, While 
the Senate and House bills both contain 
many important provisions, these two on the 
House side are widely seen as central to an 
effective national literacy effort. 

We are right down to the wire on the new 
legislation, and one more push before the 
end of this month will help assure the 
strongest possible result. Every voice makes 
a difference and I urge business leaders and 
literacy professionals as well to let your 
spectivc senators and representatives 
iow of your support for the new legisla- 
tion, and for those two crucial House 
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That U.S. growth and world markets have become 
tightly interwoven and the American economy in- 
creasingly internationalized is by now clear to 
everyone. What may not yet be fully appreciated is 
the extent to which new patterns of work organiza- 
tion need to be adopted in companies of all size and 
types throughout the country. To be sure, a number 
of companies are already moving in this direction, 
but according to America's Choice: Higher Skills Or 
Lower Wages? — the powerful new report just 
released by the Commission on the Skills of the 
American Workforce (see News In Brief, p. 5) — the 
nation has only scratched the surface and there will 
need to be a radical restructuring of work through- 
out the economy, as a national priority, if the U.S. is 
to increase productivity and the American standard 
of living protected. 

Along with this national imperative, indeed hand- 
in-hand with it. every major report of the last two 
years makes it abundantly clear that developing a 
higher skilled workforce, literally across the board, 
must be an equal priority. As Secretary of Labor 
Elizabeth Dole recently put it: "The basic skills of 
our workforce are eroding at an alarming rate. 
Many of our workers are unready for the new jobs 
and the new realities of the 1990s. We face nothing 
less than a workforce crsis." 

The best forecasts are that by the end of the decade, 
for the first time in history, a majority of new jobs 
will require some postsecondary education, There 
vi ill be fewer jobs for people in low skills categories 
[21 n c of new jobs compared to 40^ today). Jobs that 
require a middle level of skills today will be the least 
skilled occupations of the future. 

But demographic shifts are moving us in an opposite 
direction. As recent studies have shown, between 
1986 and the year 2000 the rate of population growth 
will decline to nearly its lowest level in the 20th 
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older and the pool of young workers will shrink. It 
will also be a more disparate pool: 28% of labor force 
growth will be Hispanic; over 17% black, over 11% 
Asian- American; and women will make up 60% of 
the potential growth. In short, non-whites, immi- 
grants, and women will together constitute 80% of 
the new entrants into the workforce, though they 
comprise only about half of it today — and these 
population groups tend to be the most disadvan- 
taged and the least skilled! 

Moreover, three out of four adults who will be em- 
ployed well into the next century are already at work. 
Of these. 23 million workers presently read at an 8th 
grade level or less: 11-14 million at 4th grade or less. 

The growing mismatch between rising educational 
requirements and the nature of the present and 
developing workforce falls hard on all businesses. 
But it falls hardest on the nation's small businesses 
which have fewer resources and fewer options than 
their larger counterparts. 

Ironically, the lion s share of national attention — in 
the form of research, federal and state legislation, 
and public funding for workplace literacy — is 
focused on big business. Yet, the dominant form of 
business in the U.S. is small. According to the U.S. 
Small Business Administration [Workplace Liter- 
acy: Targeting the Future. 19881, small firms re pre- 
sent over 99% of all firms in the U.S. ! They are, 
then, at the very heart of the American economy and 
our ability to increase overall productivity, remain 
globally competitive, and protect our standard of 
living. What affects them affects us all. 

Small Businesses: A Thumbnail Sketch 

Item . Small businesses, as defined by the Small 
Business Administration (SBA), are those with 
fewer than 500 employees. There are more than 
4.000.000 small businesses across the country , as 
contrasted to only 14.600 business "enterprises" 
having more than 500 workers. 

Item . Small businesses account for more than half of 
p rivate sector emp loy ment (569c) and g enerate 47% 
o f the g ross national product . 

Item . Most small businesses are VERY small . About 
2 million of them employ from one to four persons. 
Another 1.3 million employ between 5 and 20 
persons. Those with 100-499 employees, usually 
refered to as "medium-sized" businesses by SBA, 
number fewer than 100.000. 

(Cont'd on p. 5) 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



H.B. 4708; Workers As Teachers 

On May 2nd. Congressman Tom J. Camp- 
bell introduced H.R. 4708 into the House of 
Representatives. The bill is called the 
"Workers as Teachers for improved Com- 
petitiveness Act!' If enacted, it would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to give 
corporations tax deductions under Section 
170 of the Act for contributing employee 
services to any educational organization. 
Specifically, corporations would be allowed 
to deduct 50 percent of the amount paid or 
incurred for salary, wages, and benefits for 
the employee for the time during which that 
I employee provides volunteer teaching, tu- 
toring, or other assistance to an education 

■ program. The new charitable deduction 
! would be in addition to deductions now 
| allowed for the same purpose under Section 

162 of the Act. It would be effective as of 
January 1, 1990. 

National Literacy Honors Nets $228,000 

According to a representative of ABC, the 
National Literacy Honors sponsored by Bell 
Atlantic and aired by ABC from the White 
House on March 18 netted S228.000 over 
| costs. The funds will be divided equally 
I between the National Coalition for Literacy 
j and the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family 
! Literacy. The Coalition will allocate 
1 $50,000 of its share to the CONTACT 
: Center in Nebraska. 

British Group Sponsors International 
literacy Competition 

■ In conjunction with International Literacy 
- Yean the Heaton Education Centre of New- 
castle Upon Tyne in the U.K. is inviting 

1 literacy programs in the U.S. and around the 
world to encourage their students to submit 

1 personal essays on "why it matters to you or 
someone you know to be able to read and/or 
write!' Essays may be of any length and 
applicants are encouraged to supplement 
their prose with photographs and illustra- 
tions. Heaton is asking for submission of 
entries as early as possible but no later than 
September 30. Each winning entry, to be 
displayed at the Centre in late fall, will earn 

; an award of £100-200 for the student s 
institution or program. Entries should in- 

• elude the student s name, the name and full 
I^QY^ Idress of his or her literacy program, and 
tT\Jv>iptions for any photos and drawings sub- 

{ mitted. As a part of the application, pro- 



the award funds if received. Send entries to 
Right to Read, International Literacy Year, 
Heaton Education Centre, Trewhitt Road, 
Newcastle Upon Tyne, NE6 5DY, United 
Kingdom. Or for further guidelines call 
(91)26-55-725. 

NGA's New State Literacy Exchange 

With start-up funding of $375,000 from the 
Gannett and Mac Arthur Foundations, the 
National Governors' Association is setting 
up a State Literacy Exchange service to help 
governors, state literacy professionals and 
planners, and others involved in state liter- 
acy development. NGA is presently admin- 
istering a national survey to gather informa- 
tion on literacy activities and needs in each 
of the states. The results will be used to help 
implement a program of policy analysis, lay 
the base for conducting annual conferences 
and seminars for state literacy groups, and 
provide ongoing technical assistance to the 
states on policy and program implementa- 
tion matters. This much-needed new service 
will operate with a six-member national 
advisory board and work with several coop- 
erating resource organizations such as 
BCEL, the Literacy Network, and the 
Southport Institute for Policy Analysis. For 
more information contact Bob Silvanik, 
Exchange Director, National Governors' 
Association, Hall of the States, 444 North 
Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 20001, 
(202) 624-5300. 

National Adult Literacy Survey Gears Up 

The April 1989 BCEL Newsletter reported 
that Educational Testing Service (ETS), 
under the direction of Irwin Kirsch. would 
be conducting a National Adult Literacy 
Survey of a representative sampling of the 
entire adult population. The survey's pur- 
pose is to measure more precisely the types 
and levels of basic skills among adults as 
well as differences among subgroups in the 
population. The multi-million dollar project 
is being carried out under contract to the 
National Center for Educational Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Education. Test 
items are under development now. Some 
13.000 adults will be assessed by a national 
team of trained interviewers with field 
testing to occur in late 1991 and the main 
assessment to occur throughout 1992. The 
final results will be reported in 1993. In a 
parallel effort, states are being invited to 
take part in a concurrent assessment that 
will produce results comparable to those of 
the national survey. A National Definition 
Committee has been formed to help shape 



Technical Review Committee will oversee 
the technical aspects of test design, admin- 
istration, and analysis. Members of the 
National Definition Committee are: Barbara 
Clark (Los Angeles Public Library), Nancy 
Cobb (Nabisco Biscuit Company), Hanna 
Fingeret (Literacy South), Evelyn 
Ganzglass (National Governors' Associa- 
tion), Ron Gillum (Michigan Department of 
Education), Karl Haigler (Governor's Of- 
fice, Mississippi), Carl Kaestle (University 
of Wisconsin), Reynaldo Macias (Center for 
Multilingual/Multicultural Research, Los 
Angeles), Lynne Robinson (GAIN Pro- 
gram, California), Tony Sarmiento (AFL- 
CIO), and Gail Spangenberg (BCEL), ETS 
will shortly be sending out a detailed bro- 
chure about the project to all persons on the 
BCEL mailing list. For more information 
contact Irwin Kirsch or Douglas Rhodes, 
ETS, Rosedale Road, Mai I Stop 05-P, 
Princeton, NJ 08541, (800) 223-0267. 

Lifetime Reader Photo Contest 

The American Library Association and the 
Center for the Book of the Library of 
Congress are sponsoring a national photog- 
raphy contest to celebrate the Year of the 
Lifetime Reader in 1991. This fall, libraries 
across the country will hold local contests 
and first place winners will be entered in a 
national competition. Winners of the na- 
tional competition will be announced at the 
Library of Congress next April. Cash prizes 
will be given for the winning black-and- 
white and color photos in two divisions: 
youth and adult. In each division, there will 
be 10 honorable mentions. The grand prize 
will be a trip to Washington and a personal 
tour of the Library of Congress. For entry 
information write to Photo Contest, Public 
Information Office, ALA, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 

New Program For Commercial Drivers 

Earlier BCEL Newsletters have discussed 
the Commercial Motor Vehicles Safety Act 
of 1986, under which drivers of commercial 
vehicles throughout the country must pass 
written skills and knowledge tests by 1992 to 
keep their licenses. Drivers must be able to 
read at least at 6th-grade level to pass the 
tests and estimates are that as many as one- 
third of them have skills below this level. 
Testing has already begun in many states 
and some new instructional programs have 
been developed to help the lower-skilled 
drivers — in West Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia, for instance, and by McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Recently, the International Office of the 
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tributed a brochure to its members giving 
information about the new test and announc- 
ing its new Commercial Drivers License 
Study Program. Intended for those who 
\ need minimal skills upgrading, the program 
! contains four study booklets, a one-hour 
; videotape, and a 45-minute audio tape. The 
1 material can be used for home study or in a 
classroom setting, is built around facts and 
.; information drivers must know to pass the 
tests, and can be adapted to meet local 
needs. The program is available to ATU 
members and their employers for SI 3. 75 
and to others, such as community groups, 
companies, and state agencies, for $16.50. 
(Some 12.000 sets have already been sold.) 
ATU has also prepared an accompanying 
Facilitator's Guide ($7.50) for union offi- 
cials and supervisors. To order materials or 
get more information contact Robert Mo- 
lofsky. Legislative Director. ATU. 5025 
Wisconsin Avenue NW. Washington. DC 
20016.(202)537-1645. 

AACJC's Workplace Project 

The American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC) — rcpresent- 
\ ing more than 1200 community, technical, 
I and junior colleges — is involved in a year- 
i long workplace literacy project. In March, 
I Rural College Partnership grants of $10,000 
; each went to 10 rural colleges scattered 
i across the country. Although the projects 
| differ from place to place, each involves a 
. college working together with one or more 
; local business, job training, civic, or gov- 
ernment organizations. For example, Salish 
' Kootenai College in Montana, is helping 
' chronically-unemployed Native Americans 
. in its region develop basic skills, problem- 
solving abilities, and clear employment 
goals. The project involves a local JTPA 
agency, a county extension group, and a 
state human resource organization. South- 
western Oregon Community College is 
; working with local tugboat companies to 
^ :lp displaced maritime workers upgrade 
JCieir skills and learn to be tugboat 
"Engineers. The AACJC project is being 
i carried out in cooperation with the U.S. 



Departments of Commerce and Labor and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, who are the 
primary funders of the overall effort, and 
several other federal departments and agen- 
cies. For more information contact Lynn 
Barnett. Associate Director, Office of Col- 
lege/Employer Relations, AACJC, One Du- 
pont Circle NW. Suite 410, Washington, DC 
20036.(202) 393-7050. 

CONTACT: The Bells Are Ringing 

Until recently the literacy arm of CONTACT 
Center in Lincoln. Nebraska has mainly 
fielded calls generated by the multi-media 
awareness campaigns of the Ad Council and 
PLUS (amounting to some 610.000 calls 
since 1984). The PLUS campaign is ongoing 
but CONTACT is also becoming a resource 
for other national literacy activities. For 
example, promotions of the new Coors 
Foundation for Family Literacy are using 
the CONTACT number — and Coors has 
given CONTACT $75,000 to add Spanish- 
speaking operators on all its shifts. Marvel 
Comics has put out a Spider Man comic 
book on literacy and is using CONTACT to 
distribute it. To handle the increasing vol- 
ume and diversity of its calls. CONTACT 
has upgraded its answering system so that 
incoming calls are directed instantly to 
appropriate campaign phone lines. In addi- 
tion, under a grant from the Exxon Corpora- 
tion. CONTACT has added the ability to 
identify callers by longitude and latitude 
rather than zip code, making it possible 
to refer callers to the program nearest 
them, which may be just one mile across 
the state line rather than 10 miles away 
within their state. 

Department Of Education 

Workplace Grants 

The National Workplace Literacy Program 
of the U.S. Department of Education gave 
S2I.4 million in grants for 76 workplace 
projects during 1988 and 1989. Grants for 
1990, totaling some S19.7 million, will be 
awarded later this year. The grants are 
directed to partnerships involving at least 
one private-sector employer, union, or busi- 
ness HRD group and one education organi- 
zation. They cover 70 percent of project 
costs, with the partners picking up the 
balance. The Department of Education re- 
ports that of the 37 projects funded in 1988 
some 40 percent were for workplace pro- 
grams given on-site while 35 percent used a 
combination of on- and off-site instruction. 
About 40 percent involved a partnership 
with a manufacturer. 32 percent an elec- 
tronics urouD. 15 oercent a nursinn home or 



hospital, and 8 percent a hotel. Fourteen of 
the funded projects involve or are focused 
exclusively on small businesses. From the 
standpoint of services offered. 11 percent of 
the grantees are working to introduce new 
technology into their workplace instruc- 
tional programs and 50 percent are offering 
English as a Second Language services as 
one component of their overall skills up- 
grading program. For more information on 
the Department's workplace program 
contact Sarah Newcomb. Division of 
Adult Education and Literacy. Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. 
Department of Education. 400 Maryland 
Avenue. Washington. D.C. 20202-7240, 
(202) 732-2390 or (202) 732-2272. 

Implementing The JOBS Program 

The Departments of Health & Human Ser- 
vices. Labor, and Education have entered 
into an interagency agreement to provide 
coordinated technical assistance to states 
and localities to help them plan and operate 
effective JOBS programs for welfare recip- 
ients as provided for in the Family Support 
Act of 1988. Basic skills instruction is one of 
the areas to be emphasized. The agencies 
expect to announce a three-year contract 
award for the effort this month. BCEL will 
provide further details in its October News- 
letter issue. 

Domestic Policy Council Task Force 

In March, at the request of the President, the 
Domestic Policy Council set up a Task Force 
on Literacy, co-chaired by Assistant Secre- 
taries Betsy Brand of the Department of 
Education and Roberts Jones of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The group s first task is to 
develop recommendations for coordinating 
the literacy activities of the Departments of 
Education. Labor, and Health & Human 
Services. It will then turn to considering 
long-term strategies for the literacy ac- 
tivities of all federal agencies. 

The SCANS Commission 

On February 20. Secretary of Labor Eliz- 
abeth Dole announced establishment of a 
new Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS). The groups 
broad charge is to shape a program to meet 
the basic skills needs of high-school gradu- 
ates who are not college-bound but who 
need to be readied for meaningful employ- 
ment. Former Secretary of Labor William 
Brock is chairing the Commission which 
has a membership of 30 business, labor, and 
government leaders. The Commission had 

(Cont'd on p. 4) 
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its first meeting in mid-May and expects to 
produce and widely disseminate a report 

* and recommendations next year. The 
SCANS initiative is part of a larger work- 
force literacy agenda announced recently by 
Secretary Dole. Among the activities 

I planned by DOL are programs and strat- 

' egies to address school-to-work transition 
problems, a mentoring campaign to mobi- 

; lize business and labor volunteers to help in- 
school youth at risk of failing or dropping 
out, expansion of apprenticeship programs, 
and establishing a National Advisory Board 
on Work-Based Learning to explore 
accreditation and expansion of work- 
based education. For more information 
contact Libby Queen. U.S. Department of 
Labor. 200 Constitution Avenue NW. 
Room N5637. Washington. DC 20210. 
(202) 535-0662. 

Cox Educational Services 
Sponsors Workshop 

; Cox Educational Services is a major na- 
1 tional technical assistance organization 
which helps large and small businesses 
develop job-related basic skills programs for 
their employees. It is currently designing an 
industry-wide basic skills curriculum for the 
National Association of Printers & 
Lithographers (see Corporate Literacy Ac- 
tion, p. 14) and has numerous other work- 
place projects underway as well. Drawing 
on its hands-on experience over the last two 
years. Cox held a two-day workshop in 
Dallas on May 23-24 for human resource 
and training officers from companies in the 
manufacturing, food-service, health-care, 
and utility industries. The participants were 
all in the early stages of putting together 
employee basic skills plans for their com- 
panies. Working in small problem-solving 
teams, they were given strategies and tools 
for dealing with such complex issues as the 
changing definition of literacy, "academic" 
vs. "functional context" approaches to in- 
struction, assessing workers' skills, and 
balancing the interests of the various groups 
found in a typical workplace setting. Cox 
plans to hold similar workshops in the 
future. For more information contact Mike 
Higgins, President. Cox Educational Ser- 
vices, 2200 Ross Avenue. Suite 3600, 
Dallas. TX 75201. (214) 220-3630. 



Take Up The Song 
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. CEFS Literacy Program in Effingham, 
lois, which is part of a multi-county 
SSuimunitv action agencv and an affiliate of 



Literacy Volunteers of America, is reaching 
new students and volunteers and raising 
funds with a poignant new song called "I 
Can Read!' The song, which is available as 
an audio cassette, results from a two-year 
collaboration of a CEFS student, two song 
writers, a high school band instructor who 
performs as the vocalist, and Quality Media 
Production in Salem. It vividly captures the 
emotions of an adult who can finally read. 
For copies of the tape ($7.00 each) contact 
CEFS Literacy Program, 101 N. 4th Street, 
PO Box 928. Effingham, IL 62401, or call 
Chris Boyd at (217) 342-2195. 

Charging Ahead With LVA 

Literacy Volunteers of America and Mary- 
land Bank of North America, the world s 
leading issuer of "affinity" credit cards, are 
joining hands in a novel approach to 
fundraising. LVA will be sending out a mail 
solicitation to its volunteers, friends, and 
other supporters nationwide to invite them 
to apply for an MBNA-issued LVA credit 
card. Other individuals, including BCEL's 
readers throughout the business and literacy 
communities, are also welcome to apply. 
MBNA will pay a fee to LVA for each 
applicant issued a card and for each retail 
purchase subsequently charged to the card. 
For information on how to apply write to 
Jonathan McKallip, Literacy Volunteers of 
America, Box B, 5795 Widewaters Park- 
way, Syracuse. NY 13214. 

South-Carolina's Workforce 

Initiative Moves Steadily Ahead 

In 1988 Governor Carroll Campbell of 
South Carolina launched the Governors 
Initiative for Work Force Excellence, a 
statewide employee basic skills program 
having substantial input from business lead- 
ers and workforce program designers 
around the state. Several significant ad- 
vances have been made ;o far. For example, 
under an Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion grant, the Initiative has developed two 
functional-context instructional programs, 
one for the textile industry and one for 
metal-working jobs. The curricula, de- 
signed by Tri-County Technical College in 
consultation with Penn State University's 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, is 
already in use at several work sites. Some 
400 companies arc involved in the state's 
Initiative and many new companies are 
starting to come forward for help. To date, 
the overall effort is being paid for primarily 
by federal Job Training Partnership funds 
and small grants from the state's Board of 
Vocational and Technical Education. The 
fact of public funding at this stage has 



reportedly been instrumental in attracting 
and holding business interest. Eager for the 
overall endeavor to succeed, principals of 
the Initiative met in Columbia on April 30 
and May 1 to consider progress made so far 
as weli as problems to be addressed. In the 
coming months, steps will be taken on 
several fronts to keep the effort on track. For 
example, activities are being planned to 
increase high-level management support for 
individual workplace programs, increase 
worker access to programs through flexible 
scheduling, deal with worker concerns 
about confidentiality (which affects par- 
ticipation rates), and help more programs 
adopt a functional context approach in 
designing instructional programs. 

Elsewhere In The States . . . 

• The Illinois Literacy Resource Develop- 
ment Center organized a statewide work- 
place literacy conference in Chicago on May 
16-17. Some 200 national and state repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, and adult 
education took part in three dozen panel 
discussions. Among the panels was one in 
which business leaders spoke about human 
resource development and employee skills 
upgrading issues affecting their workforces. 
Other paneis considered literacy defini- 
tions, small business needs, and the role of 
workers in designing workplace literacy 
programs. 

• The Massachusetts Workplace Education 
Initiative and Quinsigamond Community 
College — with support from the U.S. 
Department of Education — sponsored a 
statewide workplace literacy conference in 
Worcester on March 22. Speakers focused 
on the need to go beyond "quick fix" 
solutions to employee basic skills problems, 
and described more than a dozen specific 
projects currently being operated by em- 
ployers, unions, and educators statewide. 
The state has recently completed an inde- 
pendent evaluation of its workforce literacy 
projects over the last three years. A report 
on the findings will be available in the fall. 

More To Come With PLUS 

Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS) launched its 
fifth campaign year in May with a national 
symposium in Washington. Focusing on 
workplace literacy, and called "Put Your 
Mind to It',' the new campaign will include 
numerous activities by Cap Cities/ABC and 
PBS. ABC will broadcast 30- and 60- 
second awareness PSAs on the workplace 
theme, and in June the network began a 
special series of PSA profiles, each month 
to feature a person who has used education 
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and literacy to improve his or her life. PBS 
plans to hold a major business breakfast 
teleconference this fall and is providing 
materials for community PLUS Task Forces. 
PBS is also producing an hour-long docu- 
mentary for broadcast in 1991. 

The New Imperative: Patterns Of Work 
Organization In America Must Change 

The Commission on the Skills of the Ameri- 
can Workforce, chaired by Ira Magaziner 
and former Secretaries of Labor Bill Brock 
and Ray Marshall, has just released a 
powerful new report. Americas Choice: 
High Skill Or Low Wages!. Based on exten- 
sive research and interviews with more than 
2.000 employers in seven industrialized 
countries including the U.S.. the report 
reaches two broad conclusions. One is that 
U.S. business and industry, across the 
board, must give much higher priority 
attention to the basic skills and higher-level 
training needs of both current workers and 
those in transition from school to work. This 



alone, however, will not result in the higher 
productivity and level of international com- 
petitiveness needed to protect the American 
standard of living. For that, nothing less than 
the fundamental restructuring of patterns of 
work organization, in big and small busi- 
nesses alike, and in every sector of the 
economy, will be vital. Worker education 
and drastic changes in the structure of work 
itself must be implemented hand in hand 
and as a matter of greatest national urgency. 
The report offers numerous carefully-inte- 
grated recommendations for achieving these 
imperatives. It is must reading for business 
leaders throughout the country, for pol- 
icymakers at all levels, and for everyone 
concerned about workplace and workforce 
literacy, the American way of life, and 
productivity of American business. Infor- 
mation about the book, including an order 
form, is being widely disseminated na- 
tionally and will come to all readers of the 
BCELNewsletter. The book is $18 (S15 for 
bulk orders of 10 or more) from the National 



Center on Education and the Economy. 39 
State Street. Suite 500. Rochester. NY 
14614. Because of the importance of Amer- 
ica's Choice, it will be given in-depth 
coverage in the next issue of the BCEL 
Newsletter. By then, numerous background 
papers to the main report should also be 
available and the title (or titles) and ordering 
information will be supplied. ■ 
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SMALL BUSINESSES 

(Cont'd from p. I) 

Item . Small businesses g enerate two out of every 
three new jobs in America — for which they have been 
dubbed "the job machine!' They are labor intensive, 
in contrast to big companies where capital is sub- 
stituted for labor. About 10.5 million new jobs were 
created in American business between 1980 and 
1986; almost two-thirds of it came from small 
businesses. More than a third came from businesses 
with fewer than 20 workers. 

Item . Small businesses have shorter tenure on the j ob 
and a higher turnover rate than lar g e ones . For 
example, a 1984-85 study for the SB A by Berkeley 
Planning Associates showed that 27% of workers in 
small firms left their jobs that year, compared with 
15% of workers in larger firms. In part, this is related 
to the kinds of workers they tend to hire: low-skilled 
entry level workers, teenagers, women re-entering 
the job market, older persons, and part-timers — in 
short, those with a weaker or temporary attachment 
to the labor market. 

Item . Small businesses p ay lower wages than lar ge 
ones , partly because they are heavily concentrated 
in the service sector. This contributes to the greater 
movement in and out of jobs. For example, accord- 
ing to a 1988 report by SBA [Small Business in the 
American Economy]* the hourly small business wage 
in 1984 was less than $5 for 56% of firms having 100 
or fewer employees, and between $5-10 for 34% of 
such firms. 

High Turnover: A Special Issue 

The Commission on the Skills of the American 
Workforce reports that one-third of all American 
workers today — some 35 million people — are part- 
time, temporary, or under short-term contract. 
^1 — aking up a huge "contingency* 1 workforce. Be- 
use this body of workers is not seen as promotable 
permanent, employers have no reason to invest in 
eir training and upgrading. This turnover is costly 
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in both productivity and quality of work. While 
employers enjoy the advantage of paying lower 
wages and having a workforce they can shrink or 
expand to fit their fluctuating labor force needs, they 
pay a price: the loss of productive workers to 
competitors . . . the burden of greater paperwork 
associated with payrolls and regulatory require- 
ments . . . loss of employee loyalty ... the diversion of 
management away from production activities to 
recruitment and hiring . . . and the like. In a smaller 
firm* a single vacancy is generally more disruptive 
than in a large one , even if it can be filled at ickly and 
with minimal training . 

The Impact Of Computers 

Some 70% of American firms having more than 10 
employees are already using computers. Their use 
implies the ability to read and to process the 
information generated. It is worthy of note that 
while manufacturing firms lost employment from 
1980-86. the losses were concentrated in very large 
companies, particularly in auto and steel produc- 
tion. Manufacturing firms with fewer than 100 
employees actually added 800.000 employees during 
this period. This came about through the use of 
computerized machine control technology which 
made it feasible to turn out goods in shorter 
production runs, and through an increase in 
"contracting out" to big firms for production of sub- 
components and sub-assemblies. Small businesses, 
again like their larger counterparts, will be even 
more computerized in the coming years, with the 
greatest growth in very small firms, further increas- 
ing the pressure for skills upgrading and other 
educational services. 

Direct Barriers To Skills Upgrading 

There is little more than anecdotal information 
about the extent of employer-based basic skills 
programs in American business and industry. But 
recent research strongly indicates tht only a minis- 
cule percentage of company training expenditures 
currently go into basic skills programs. According to 



the American Society for Training and Development 
(ASTD), the nation's employers spend about $30 
billion per year in direct costs for formal training 
courses that they either provide themselves or buy 
from outside providers — excluding wages paid 
while employees are participating in the training. 
This represents, on average, 1-2% of payroll. Addi- 
tionally, about $180 billion is spent on informal 
training. In an article published in the February/ 
March 1990 issue of the AACJC Journal, Anthony 
Camevale. chief economist at ASTD, estimated that 
"companies are spending only about $250 million of 
the $30 billion formal training pie on reading, 
writing, math, and other basic skills!" 

Moreover, not only does ''training" not usually mean 
basic skills, but it rarely extends to entry-level 
workers. Only about 13% of American workers get 
formal on-the-job training, and mostly they are 
the more highly educated personnel: managers, 
supervisors, professionals, and upper level technical 
workers. 

If little is known about workplace skills programs 
and expenditures in bigger companies, even less is 
known about small businesses and how they fit into 
the overall scenario. "No statistics are published by 
the federal government on training, 1 says the SBA. 
And "data on training by firm size are even more 
difficult to obtain! 1 

Here is some of what is known, however, largely 
from the work of SBA, ASTD. and, more recently, 
The 70001 Training & Employment Institute. (Note: 
In a project for the U.S. Department of Labor, the 
Institute is working to develop models of structured 
workplace learning for small businesses. The In- 
stitute has examined the training practices of several 
thousand firms with under 100 employees, averaging 
20 employees per firm, in industries projected to be 
among the fastest growing. In a recent and as- \ 
yet-unpublished report to DOL< the Institute re- I 
confirmed or provided anew many of the facts \ 
that follow,) I 
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"Journey Into Reading:' a full-color poster put out by the Canadian Library Association in conjunction with 
international Literacy Year, is available tor $12 from CLA. 200 E. Elgin Street. Ste 602. Ottawa. K2P 1L5. 



SMALL BUSINESSES 

(Cont'd from p. 5) 



• Because small businesses provide the majority of 
new workers with their first work experience, they 
are at the frontline of teaching work socialization: 
punctuality, perseverance, how to get along with 
fellow employees, communicate with the supervisor, 
accept responsibilities, and the like. Thus, they 
contribute significantly to the general productivity 
! of the workforce. 

| • The nature of the work environment in small firms 
j forces them to demand more from their employees 
'' than larger firms do. "In a small business" says 
the Institute, "every person is critical. Each person 
is very much on his/her own, making hourly deci- 
sions . . . Small firm employees pitch in when and 
where they are needed, which requires them to 
understand and function in a wider range of skill 
areas. Job descriptions are less defined than those in 
iarger firms." 

• • While it might be expected that small firms would 
\ compensate for the low skills of their marginal 
; workforce with job-related basic skills programs, in 
fact, according to the Society for Human Resource 
Management, "almost half of employers with 500 -+- 
employees provide some basic skills instruction, 
while only 19% of firms with fewer than 100 em- 
ployees, and \S9c of firms with 100 to 499 employ- 
ees, do so." 



addressed to job-specific basic skills needs. It tends 
to be more informal and unstructured than in large 
companies — following the boss or supervisor around 
to get oriented to the job. for example, or watching 
co-workers, generally trial and error. This is largely 
because each and every employee is needed on the 
job. Time away from the shop floor or desk substan- 
tially disrupts operations. In larger firms, when an 
employee is absent or off-site to attend classes there 
are others on hand to make up for it. 

• To the extent that formal training does occur in 
small businesses, it generally occurs off-site. Lack- 
ing internal resources, small firms have no choice 
but to turn to outside sources for their training 
needs. ASTD indicates that large companies buy 
almost 409c of their formal training from outside 
providers, mid-size employers buy an even larger 
share outside, and small employers go outside for 
nearly everything. [Note: The problem here is that 
most outside provider groups are not themselves 
trained in assessing workplace needs and designing 
workplace programs.] 

• The greatest barrier to any kind of small business 
education is the problem of costs. Over half of the 
firms reporting to the Institute say outright that they 
can't afford the educational services they would like 
to provide. Indeed, it is the "perception 0 of the vast 
majority that such programs are simply too expen- 
sive an investment for their small-scale operations. 

• Most analysts think that for small businesses to 
meet their employees' educational needs, they will 
need to link with local or state consortia or even to 
turn to bigger businesses for help. Yet. small firms 
have a natural fear of losing their trained workers 
through such arrangements. They tend to see "up" 
as "out" and the huge turnover problem is already a 
major disincentive. Nearly half of all small employ- 
ers view their turnover as too high to justify the cost. 

• It is perhaps encouraging that a majority of the 
firms surveyed by the Institute said they would 
increase their "training" activity over the next 3-5 
years - reflecting presumably a growing concern 



indicate that they will not make an investment on 
which they will not receive significant and immedi- 
ate return. Moreover, small firms, unlike big ones, 
tend not to have human resource directors, in-house 
divisions, or consultants to manage and develop 
training. The boss or the boss's spouse or the 
secretary, each consumed with many other duties, 
must often deal with these and other matters. Put 
another way. the resources are simply not there to 
address the multiple factors that must be taken into 
account if skills problems are to be met. 

The implications are clear. And they are disconcert- 
ing. While there may well be a dawning con- 
sciousness among small businesses about workforce 
skills upgrading needs, most small employers do not 
yet grasp just how serious the problems are that face 
them just around the corner. In the main, it hasn't 
hit home that with the looming labor shortage and 
the graying of the workforce, they will be less and 
less able to turn to the traditional pool of entry-level 
workers. "Demographics are going to force the 
issue" says SBA economist Thomas Grey. The 
bottom line is that "if small businesses don't increase 
productivity, they won't survive'' They will have no 
choice but to compete with big business and pay 
higher wages. 

This, in fact, is already happening. The National 
Federation of Independent Businesses reports that 
the number of small firms paying higher compensa- 
tion rates has risen steadily over the past two years, 
an increase that correlates with local labor short- 
ages. Moreover, the older workers who will have to 
be hired in the years to come will want and need 
health and pension plans, which are offered only 
infrequently by small businesses now. All of this will 
increase costs. The choice that confronts small 
business is either to cut profits, to cut wages in 
exchange for benefits, or to increase productivity 
and let that pay for the higher cost of doing business. 
But to increase productivity, a more highly skilled 
workforce will definitely be required. So we have 
come full circle. 

To compound th> *.is. while many small employers 
are beginning to see that job-specific skills training 
will be necessary to prepare workers for handling 
sophisticated equipment and processes, neither 
they, nor large employers for that matter, adequately 
recognize that persons who function at severely low 
levels of English speaking, reading, writing, and 
math won't automatically be able to succeed in a 
skills upgrading program. They may first need help 
with more basic "social coping skills!' Where new 
immigrant groups are concerned, for example. ESL 
experts consider the development of speaking and 
listening skills, and often psychological counseling 
and workplace acculturation, to be prerequisites for 
learning to read and write. 

Given the complex scenario outlined above, and the 
immense pressures on small businesses, the chal- 
lenge to them and the nation is daunting. How can 
attitudinal problems be overcome? What kind of 
programs should be designed, and how? How will it 
all be paid for? Who should be responsible for what? 
What are the public policy implications? How can 
the logistical problems be addressed? The sheer 
number of small businesses and the isolated circum- 
stances in which many of them operate make it 
impractical to deal with certain of their problems 
individually: wholesale strategies that address com- 
mon problems seem to be needed. These and 
numerous other questions loom large and there are 



• Of the companies surveyed by the Institute which 
do not provide basic skills services, nearly half said 
that they do not hire persons with basic skill 
deficiencies so have no need to do so. More than a 
third of the companies surveyed said their employees 
have no need for such services. Among the smaller 
companies, nearly one-fifth identified a lack of 

Q irtise in assessing and meeting remedial needs. 
CD 1/^ 15% said workplace literacy programs are not 
^.j.^!~r^ r responsibility. 

• Education that is provided to small business 
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Two Prototypes To Consider 
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Rochester , New York . In some places, the driving 
: force bringing small employers into basic skills 
' programs is concern with the quality of their prod- 
! ucts. Rochester, a heavy manufacturing region, is an 
i excellent example. Many of the small companies in 

■ the area are part of vast supplier networks to major 
i corporations such as Xerox. Eastman Kodak, and 
! others. The AC Rochester Products Division of 
• General Motors, for example, the division responsi- 
i ble for fuel injectors and catalytic converters, has 
| 2.446 suppliers in that region alone. Eastman 

Kodak has over 400 minority and women -owned 
! suppliers. These giant corporations set quality stan- 
| dards for their own products and impose them on 
j their suppliers as well. They often set a time by 
j which a supplier must reach a set standard of 

■ statistical process control, a system for monitoring 
' product quality, and warn that the relationship is in 

\ jeopardy if the goals are not met. 

I 

The small businesses in turn buy automated equip- 
ment to meet these goals. In addition, many of the 
suppliers, which may range from 10 to 200 employ- 
ees, are adopting "cellular manufacturing" or "high 
performance work teams'* like those long used in 
Japan. These are groups of flexible workers able to 
produce a variety of products, with each team mem- 

■ ber knowing the jobs of all the other members of the 

■ cell. Each cell may consist of perhaps 8-16 workers. 

j To operate the new equipment, workers need greater 

j basic skills proficiency. Working together in the cells 

: requires higher communication skills. For statistical 

: process control, which is a subset of mathematics. 

; they need better math skills. 

The agency that serves them is the Finger Lakes 
Regional Education Center for Economic Develop- 
ment, one of 10 New York economic development 
regions operated by the state education department. 
The Center is a consortium of education providers. 
It includes the Rochester city school district, the 
vocational technical high schools, and the two- and 
four-year colleges, all of which draw in the small 
businesses through the supplier network and the 
unions, the latter playing a vital role. 

The Center has developed generic curricula for the 
basic skills needed in the workplace, as well as a 
curriculum in statistical process control, in decision- 
making, problem-solving, and basic computer liter- 
acy. These were designed into mastery learning 
modules, with the modular units planned so that 
appropriate instruction can be plugged in and 
delivered anywhere as needed: on site, in a learning 
center, the union hali. or wherever appropriate. 
Because Rochester is a wide-spread region, the 
providers are assigned to specific geographical 
areas. But because of the pre-packaged modular 
curriculum, employees in the smallest tool company 
with 50 or so employees in the outermost corners of 
the state receive the same advantages of training as 
the targe in-house programs in Rochester such as 
Eastman Kodak, say. with its 46.000 employees. 

By all reports the system works. Union members 
know that to stabilize their jobs they must upgrade 
skills. They also know that the programs put them 
on a path to upgrading they otherwise would not 
O ive. and it provides for portability of skills. The 
aining does not deal with the literacy needed to 
irk on any particular machine, which may be 
changed next month, but on how to work in a 

maniifactiiririff environment The unorariino alcrk 



helps to create a level playing field for all the 
companies and thus to stabilize the problem of 
turnover. For these reasons. the unions and the 
workers themselves are viewed as indispensable 
participants in the program planning. 

A testament to the success of the program are the 
remarks of Bud Holler, vice president of the UAW 
Local 1097. speaking for both AC Rochester and the 
union: "During the three years we've conducted 
workplace literary programs at AC. we've lowered 
the cost of the product by 47%. In some areas of the 
plant we've been able to increase quality by over 
800%. and they say most of that is due directly to the 
training. As a result AC Rochester has developed 
a capacity to attract contracts with foreign compa- 
nies including Japan. Germany. Korea, and a 
major contract with the Soviet Union for selling 
catalytic converters and fuel injectors. That would 
not be possible without the quality poduct of the 
supplier chain.'* 

Holy oke . Massachusetts . Hampden Papers, based 
in Holyoke. employs 185 people. The firm buys 
paper, paper boards, chemicals, metallic coil and 
plastic film, and converts them into paper products. 
None of these products are sold retail; they are 
supplied to other manufacturers who in turn use 
them as components in their own products. 
Hampden serves more than 50 different markets 
comprised of manufacturers who produce boxes, 
bags, luggage, game boards, book covers, match 
boxes, and an array of similar goods. 

Mondays to Fridays, from noon to 5:00. twelve 
workers who are currently enrolled in a company 
learning program attend classes on the premises. 
Most attend on their own time, but three are released 
from their jobs for three hours a week. Those who go 
to class on their own time, whether before or after 
their shift, are paid their regular hourly wage by 
Hampden. The classes are geared to improving the 
basic education of the workers, but the study 
materials deal with the tasks they perform on their 
jobs. The work-oriented basic skills curriculum is 
flexible. It includes, as needed. English as a second 
language, adult basic education, and prepaation for 
the GED. Classes are taught by an instructor from 
the International Language Institute of Mas- 
sachusetts, a private, nonprofit scLool. They are 
paid for jointly by the Massachusetts State Work- 
place Education Initiative and the company, with 
the latter now matching 100 percent of the state's 
funds with cash and in-kind contributions. 

The program is about to enter its third year, with a 
total of 20 workers having participated so far. The 
results range from improved confidence to job 
promotions to three participants who are ready for 
or have passed the GED. There is on-going oversight 
by an advisory board comprised of representatives 
from the company, the union, the school, the area 
Private Industry Council, and the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

How did a small paper manufacturing plant in a 
small New England town find itself in the business of 
teaching basic skills? 

"We're an old company, we've been here for 110 
years'* says Robert Fowler, president of Hampden 
Papers. "But now we*re on a collision course be- 
tween two conflicting trends. One is that in our shop 
the requirements for reading, writing, and handling 
basic arithmetic are increasing. There used to be a 
time when we had people working here who were 
functionally illiterate. We had plenty of jobs for 

them Rut frvHav u.'P tinn't have inhc liLro that nnt a 



single one. Our business has become much more 
sophisticated. We used to use a machine, for in- 
stance, that produced 1500 lineal feet of paper a day. 
At that rate, we could say to the operator. 'Push the 
green button in the morning, the red button in the 
afternoon, and call us if you need help.' But while 
we've been replacing the old machines with the new 
ones that produce more, the level of workers coming 
for jobs has declined dramatically. These machines 
are very complex, they've got control panels that 
look like NASA. They produce enormously more 
per man hot r, but they also require a great deal more 
from t^e r machine operator per man hour. At one 
time, if the man did it wrong the penalty was that 
he spoiled two reams of paper. Now if he does it 
wrong he spoils enough paper to stretch the entire 
length of Massachusetts!' 

"We always assumed that basic literacy was society's 
job** says Mr. Fowler. ,4 but given what we're faced 
with now. management has a clear choice. We can 
do nothing or do something and I don't think we can 
afford to do nothing!' 



Laying Foundations: A Nucleus To Build On 



In addition to the pathbreaking models detailed 
above, there are other promising pockets of activity 
around the country that should help light the way. 
Much of it has been generated by new federal 
funding for workplace literacy demonstrations over 
the last two years, some of it going to support 
projects by or for small businesses. Also at the 
federal level, major new literacy legislation pending 
in Congress includes further provision for strategic 
projects in workplace literacy. Although it does not 
focus specifically on the special needs of small 
business — in fact no new legislation has this focus! — 
it is likely to be used in part for that if enacted. 

On the policy development front, several national 
studies in process should help out. One such study is 
that being carried out for the Small Business Admin- 
istration by Berkeley Planning Associates, a Califor- 
nia-based group experienced in labor market re- 
search for federal and state government. Berkeley is 
presently studying some 25 workplace programs 
focused on small businesses, and by the end of this 
year or early next year hopes to put out a report 
containing "how-to'* information for small busi- 
nesses and education provider groups. 

Another study being carried out for Congress by the 
Office of Technology Assessment gives considerable 
attention to small businesses, and its final report will 
eventually be available publicly, possibly late this 
year. The work of The 70001 Institute for the 
Department of Labor is a further example and it will 
go well beyond research into actually developing 
prototype models. And the Southport Institute for 
Policy Analysis, which produced the JUMP START 
report, is planning to undertake an 18-month study 
of how and why companies invest in workforce basic 
skills as a basis for developing public and private 
policy options to encourage companies to invest 
substantially more. The project, to be carried out in 
partnership with the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business Foundation, is to include case 
studies of corporate decision-making in some 60 
small to medium-sized firms in several states. 

Of equal value in this vein are projects, one new and 
one nearing completion, addressed to the following 
two substantive problems: 

The importance of designing workplace programs 
and assessing learning in terms of "functional 
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(Coni'd from p. 7) 

. context" is well established by research. Traditional 
| academic and school-based approaches are gener- 
i ally not suitable. But functional context education is 
; a new concept for most literacy and education 
professionals, indeed for businesses large and small, 
| and few of them have the know-how to apply it. To 
! help overcome this obstacle, the National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) is presently organizing a national 
advisory panel for a long-term effort to devise a 
: national strategy to help large and small companies 
j conduct functional context literacy programs as 
| part of their job performance improvement efforts, 
i A chief thrust of the effort will be to develop 
; curriculum that can be used eventually to teach 
, large numbers of adult and vocational education 
\ personnel and community college people how to 
develop functional context skills programs and train 
trainers for small businesses. Simon & Schuster 
Workplace Resources will publish the guides and 
curriculum produced in the project. In a sense NAB 
will itself be learning as the project moves along, for 
as Brenda Bell, a senior program official there, puts 
; it: "The tools, language, and processes needed on 

{ the job are not yet adequately studied." 

I 

! Another problem we face in developing programs for 
all of business and industry is that we don't know 
{ with enough precision just what kinds of skills are 
, needed for specific entry-level jobs. The Educational 
Testing Service is two years into a three-year project 
j to address this matter. It is examining occupational 
| clusters around the country in industries projected 
■ by Workforce 2000 to be the fastest growing. Judith 
; Norbeck of ETS indicates that the point of the study 
! is to learn exactly what skills workers in such 
; industries will need to perform their jobs. The study 
i is covering a range of job functions in five specific 
entry- level jobs that are common to several kinds of 
work environments — such as banking, insurance, 
manufacturing, health care, and government work. 
Its overall purpose is to lay the base for subsequent 
development of suitable testing instruments and 
instructional programs in both small and large 
work settings. 

Two national associations have also embarked on 
projects that should benefit small businesses and 
help advance national thinking about them. After a 
\ear-long development period, the National Asso- 
ciation of Printers and Lithographers is about to 
release an industry-wide basic skills curriculum for 
its membership of largely small businesses (see 
Corporate Literacy Action, p. 14). In the banking 
industry, many members of the American Bankers 
Association are small businesses and should benefit 
from the industry-wide basic skills program already 
being marketed by Simon & Schuster Workplace 
Resources (see Tools Of The Trade, item 27, p. 12). 
The design experts behind these efforts are Cox 
Educational Services based in Dallas and Perfor- 
mance Plus Literacy Consultants of Springfield, 
Virginia, and both are engaged in designing pro- 
grams for other small businesses as well. Moreover, 
the banking and graphic arts efforts are examples of 
wholesale approaches and are significant as such. 
They are also significant because they are based on 
^j-"lional surveys of need and built around functional 

rni ^> ks that at-risk workers actually encounter on 

Cl\l\> ir jobs. 

At the state level - in Massachusetts. New York, 
Illinois, the Carolina*. Alahama Virginia Mis- 



sissippi, and elsewhere — a variety of initiatives are 
also under development, usually with the strong 
involvement of governors' offices, and often under 
the leadership of unions. 

In Alabama, for instance, large and small businesses 
are networking with each other, with support from 
state agencies. The state's Small Business Develop- 
ment Office learned that several factory represen- 
tatives were looking for small manufacturers to 
supply products to their large industry customers. 
Interested in helping small minority businesses, they 
linked the two. with basic skills training coordinated 
by the state office and delivered through the commu- 
nity college svstem. 

The Massachusetts Workplace Literacy Initiative, 
which is part of a comprehensive statewide literacy 
plan, is developing special curricula around the 
statistical process control systems being adopted by 
many manufacturers in the state. About half of the 
companies participating in the effort are small 
businesses. In a separate effort, the Continuing Edu- 
cation Institute in the Boston region, using federal 
workplace funds, has lecently developed curricula 
to meet the specific needs of several small nursing 
facilities in the area. The program may well have 
relevance to the nursing home industry in general. 

In New York, the State Education Department is 
entering into contracts with local unions, or unions 
in consortium with education agencies, to conduct 
workplace programs, a number of which involve 
small businesses. 

* * # 

It bears repeating that the problems faced by 
Hampden Papers in Holyoke and by the Rochester 
community are but mini-versions of the conflicting 
trends that pose a threat not only to small businesses 
but to the well-being of the nation. In this regard, all 
of the activities just touched on are important for 
they represent a nucleus on which to build. But they 
are also very new and represent only a modest be- 
ginning given the scale and complexity of the prob- 
lem. The fact is that very little is yet known about 
what they add up to or how the collective experience 
can be used to map an overall national course. 

It won't be easy for small businesses or the nation to 
meet the challenge. There are huge logistical prob- 
lems to be sorted out. major substantive issues to 
be tackled, attitudinal and awareness obstacles to be 
overcome, profound research and policy gaps to be 
filled, and a myriad of other barriers to break down 
and move past. Moreover, we still have large un- 
answered questions about adult learning itself — this 
is not just a small business issue — and about the new 
rules of a global economy which seem to change 
almost daily. 



Some Final Issues 

Sp readin g The Word . To overcome lack of small 
business awareness and involvement, aggressive and 
innovative "marketing" may well be needed. State 
economic development offices, chambers of com- 
merce, private industry councils, and. most impor- 
tantly, national trade associations must, as most 
analysts see it, play a central role in such an effort. 
With a few notable exceptions, most of these entities 
are presently doing very little. There are more than 
6.000 national trade an J professional associations in 
the U.S. with state and local chapters numbering in 
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small business development centers around the 
country to provide technical and counseling help to 
small businesses, most of them housed in academic 
institutions. But by their nature organizations such 
as these tend to lag in awareness themselves. 
Similarly, colleges, and especially community col- 
leges, have been slow to understand and move into 
this arena, and in terms of potential they are thought 
by many to be the single most important component 
of the provider system because of their community 
orientation and/or intellectual base. 

State Policy . While there is no substitute for federal 
policy leadership, the primary burden for setting 
clear and useful policy goals rests with the states. To 
date only a handful of states have undertaken 
comprehensive long-range literacy planning in the 
larger context of human resource and economic 
development. Mechanisms need to be developed, for 
example, to bring employers together and aggregate 
demands for different kinds of training. Particular 
industries or sectors of the economy need to be 
targeted in terms of their particular employment 
and competitive needs. And careful attention needs 
to be given to the use of discretionary funding so that 
it isn't always public providers or trade associations 
or industry groups receiving the support, but the 
group or combination of groups that can best deal 
with the problem, however the problem is identified. 

Federal Policy . A number of persons interviewed for 
this article pointed to lack of a national employment 
policy as a major obstacle to moving forward in a 
clear, systematic way. The nation has not decided on 
a direction, they say, doesn't have a set of clear goals, 
no real system in place to retrain and upgrade, 
especially in the workplace, and. no policy relating 
specifically to small businesses. We do have a policy 
and system for moving unemployed people into jobs 
(through JTPA and the JOBS program, for exam- 
ple), but none yet for the under-employed func- 
tionally illiterate adult. Fortunately, Congress and 
the Department of Labor are more and more aware 
of this problem, spurred on by the increasingly 
global nature of economic competition. 

The Financial Environment . No one any longer 
doubts that it will take a major long-term investment 
to address the nation's workplace and workforce 
problems. And it is increasingly clear that the size 
and nature of that investment will require the active 
involvement of business as well as government. Yet. 
while there is a trend toward employer-based skills 
training, it is still common among most businesses to 
treat worker skills upgrading as a public responsibil- 
ity. Moreover, the nation's businesses are accus- 
tomed to investing for the short-term, to turn a quar- 
terly profit, rather than investing for the longer-term 
future, and this mind-set works against their sup- 
port for workplace literacy on a scale commensurate 
with the need. This is a serious problem for the nation 
and one in need of strong government attention. 

The Need For Information . Finally, the main frus- 
tration in preparing this article, a frustration voiced 
by nearly everyone BCEL consulted, is that there is 
insufficient data collection on small businesses at the 
national level. Not only is much of the data thin — 
and virtually silent on the question of small business 
worker education below high-school proficiency 
level - but i' is often conflicting, making com- 
parisons difficult. There is a serious need for more 
information on the characteristics of workers in 
small firms as contrasted to large. Data are gathered 
at the present time by a patchwork of government 
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ADVANCES AT 
UNITED WAY 




: Nearly two years ago. United Way of 
! America (UWA) adopted literacy as a top 
priority* and in early 1989 it convened a 
national Committee on Education and Liter- 
acy made up of leaders from business, 
government, education, labor, and the liter- 
acy field. The goal was to develop policies 
and strategies to help its more than 2.000 
local United Ways form productive part- 
nerships with literacy groups and others at 
the community level. UWA also announced 
plans to raise some S2.5 million for local j 
; venture grants. (Already the organization I 
j has received $700,000 from United Parcel \ 
\ Service for pilot projects in six cities. ) The | 
UWA has also taken an active role in public i 
; policy development, and it recently issued i 
two new publications for local United Ways: 
a quarterly newsletter, called Literacy Up- ■ 
date, and the 1990 Directory of United Way- 
Supported Literacy Efforts. 1 

This year UWA will develop and distribute a i 
variety of materials to enable local United i 
Ways to conduct regional forums, develop i 
management and leadership abilities, and i 
provide technical assistance to local literacy 
groups. Exxon, AT&T, and Sears have 
provided grants to support these and other \ 
activities. Annette Laico, director of the 
initiative, is very encouraged by the re- 
sponse of local United Ways so far. *In 
1988. we counted 100 chapters involved in 
literacy',' she observes. 'This number has 
now grown to 350. When you consider that 
over half of our locals are small volunteer 
groups with no full-time paid staff, this 
represents an increase of over 250 percent in 
just over ne year!' Furthermore, she points 
out. "United Ways usually maintain close 
tics with the business community and are in 
an excellent position to make connections 
and act as a catalyst for literacy programs!" 

San Die go. Sharon Morioka, Senior Plan- 
O ig and Allocations Associate for the 
C I\IC litcd Way literacy project in the San Diego 
h n ii miCTirraj i T ja savs: "We wanted to help the cornrnu- 



how it affects every aspect of people s lives, 
and by extension, of society. Our area 
already has two established literacy organi- 
zations, the San Diego Council on Literacy 
and the San Diego County Literacy Net- 
work, so we wanted to avoid duplicating 
their efforts!" UW-San Diego consulted with 
the two groups and learned that they needed 
help gaining more media exposure as well as 
with developing ties to the business commu- 
nity. In response, UW began with a presen- 
tation to its Board of Directors, which 
included many business leaders. A key 
feature of the discussion dealt with how 
illiteracy affects business in terms of pro- 
ductivity and lost revenues. Lasting 30-45 
minutes and including a learner and tutor as 
tangible examples of people who have over- 
come personal obstacles, the presentation 
has since become the model for one of the 
most requested forms of assistance from 
UW-San Diego. Moreover, with funding 



from Kaiser Permanente and four local 
Aitrusa Clubs, UW has produced a literacy 
video for use by local literacy groups in their 
own presentations, and some 1,000 people 
have seen it over the last six months. 
UW-San Diego has also helped literacy 
groups in the region by publishing and 
distributing some 5,000 copies of a "Wish 
List" of in-kind contributions they need, 
such as meeting space, file cabinets, and 
learning materials. 

Gadsden, Alabama. Cathy Back, Associate 
Executive Ditector of United Way of 
Etowah County, says that a main element of 
her program has been the active cooperation 
of the area's major industry, Gulf State 
Steel, and its vice president of personnel. 
Earl Guss. Mr. Guss, who is also president 
of the local literacy council, stresses that "a 
successful literacy drive must involve all 

(Cont'd on p. 10) 
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TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 



From work in progress, Thomas Sticht of Applied 
Behavioral & Cognitive Sciences offers the following 
research note on socially-distributed literacy in the 
workplace: 

One of the major differences between the schools and 
the workplace is that the latter permits employees to 
work together on tasks. If one person does not know 
how to do something, he or she may ask someone else 
for information. . . . When working together, two or 
more less literate workers may actually possess much 
more literacy as a social network than either does as 
an individual. 

To illustrate the foregoing, tests that had been 
administered to Navy personnel were selected to 
represent different levels of marginal literacy. In the 
table below the test scores [given in reading grade- 
level equivalences, though other scaling systems 
would produce similar results] are given for indi- 
viduals reading at the 4.4 and 5.6 grade levels. The 
average of the two scores gives a reading level of 5.0. 
But when the n umber correct that the first person got 
is supplemented by the number correct that the 
second person got, that the first did not, and then the 
combined raw score correct-converted to a reading 
grade level, a combined reading grade level of 8. 7 was 



obtained. A similar procedure produced similar 
results, as the table shows. Whereas the average 
reading ability for a grade 6.4 reader and a grade 7.0 
reader gave an average reading level of 6J t their 
combined reading level was 9.9, 3.2 years greater 
than their average, and well above each individuals 
reading level. Two 7.6 level employees actually made 
up a social network with a 10.5 reading level. 

This research note, Mr. Sticht points out, suggests 
one reason why many employers do not recognize 
the consequences of low literacy skills in individual 
workers. It also suggests that in workplaces where 
individuals are allowed to function as a team the 
consequences of low individual skills may be par- 
tially compensated for by that fact alone. The 
findings have implications for the design of work- 
place curricula, needs assessment, and program 
evaluation. For example, cost benefit analyses cal- 
culated only on the basis of individual learning 
achievement may in some cases underestimate the 
real payoff of a program. Readers who want to verify 
Mr. Sticht's findings are encouraged to try his 
procedure in their own testing. BCEL would wel- 
come a one-page summary of the results to share 
with Mr. Sticht for use in his ongoing research. 
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4.4 & 5.6 = Avg. 5.0, Combined RGL of 8.7 

5.3 & 6.7 = Avg. 6.0. Combined RGL of 8.8 

6.4 & 7.0 = Avg. 6.7. Combined RGL of 9.9 
7.6 & 7.6 = Avg. 7.6, Combined RGL of 10.5 

Note: If the first reader got 20 out of 30 items correct, and 
the second reader got 5 of the ten items missed by the first 
reader, the combined score is 25 correct. This combined 
raw score is then converted {here to a reading grade-level 
score] to determine the combined, socially-distributed 
literacy level of the social network. 
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parties in the community, but especially 
business and industry. Here we've bonded 
together all organizations, coordinated and 

s consolidated all resources and goods, to 
make the most of a budget that is little more 
than $3,000 a year!' Among the group s 
achievements is the purchase of the Ken- 
tucky "KET/GED" television series which 
the local cable station will air as a public 
service in prime time. The local newspaper 
is publicizing the series and may reprint the 
lesson plans. UW-Etowah has also started 
up a telephone hotline for volunteers and 
learners, and they have produced a moti- 
vational video for low-level readers which is 
being given continuous play in several 
stores in the area. LJW staff wrote the video 
script and the tape was produced and edited 
by Gulf State Steel. UW also maintains a 
roster of trained volunteers for literacy 
programs, is sponsoring a series of PSAs, 
and collaborating with a workplace literacy 

, program at Gulf State Steel. 

Baltimore. United Way of Central Maryland 
has joined hands with the Mayor s Office to 
develop a city-wide strategy to fulfill the 
Mayor s pledge to develop literacy services 
throughout the City. Their joint program is 
being implemented through two newly- 
established agencies, a cabinet-level city 
agency (the Baltimore City Literacy Corpo- 
ration) created by the Mayor s Office, and a 
nonprofit foundation (Baltimore Reads, 
Inc. ) set up by United Way. The Corporation 
works with public sector programs while the 
Foundation deals with private-sector groups 
and fundraising. Maggi Gaines, who directs 
both of the new organizations, says that 
"because of our public -private partnership, 
we can effect some unusual relationships 
among groups that would be difficult other- 
wise. We see signs of increased awareness 
and participation from volunteers and in the 
numbers of adult learners coming forward, 
and we are developing a systematic mecha- 
nism of intake and referral!* Among the 
specific joint projects of the two new groups 
is a computer-based literacy program fo- 
cused on critical thinking skills. It is one of 
three local pilot projects being funded by the 
United Parcel Service as part of the venture 
grant program of United Way of America. 

(For more information about the UWA national 
O iati ve and activities of local United Ways contact 
lette Laico, Director, Literacy Initiative. United 
v of America, 701 N. Fairfax Street. Alexandria. 
VA 22314, (703)836-7100.) 
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Policy, Planning, & Research 

PI Adult Literacy Perspectives , edited by Maurice 
Taylor and James Draper, is a new book of essays by 
Canadian and American policy analysts, practi- 
tioners, and researchers. It addresses such topics as 
differing definitions of literacy, categories of adult 
low-readers, and how to plan effective programs. 
Available for 529.95 from Culture Concepts. Inc., 5 
Darlingbrook Crescent, Toronto, Canada M9A 
3H4. (416) 231-1692. 

21 An Even Chance: Education. Communitv and 
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Work in Tennessee , by Juliet Merrifield and Michael 
Lemonds. is a research report identifying the rela- 
tionship among jobs, income, and education on a 
county-by-county basis in Tennessee. The study 
concludes that economic development programs can 
only succeed when they are coordinated with adult 
education. Available for $3.25 from the Center for 
Literacy Studies. University of Tennessee, l02Clax- 
ton Education Building. Knoxville, TN 37996-3400, 
(615) 974-4109. Make checks payable to the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

0 Employment and AJult Literacy: Critical 
Facts is the first of a series of reports from New York 
Citys Literacy Assistance Center. The report gives 
data on the employment status of students enrolled 
in literacy programs in the City based on gender, 
age. and other demographic factors and highlights 
several issues that may be of interest to program 
planners elsewhere. A limited number of copies are 
available free from the Literacy Assistance Center. 
15 Dutch Street, 4th Floor, New York, NY 10038, 
(212) 267-5309. 

pT| Learning In School and Out , a research essay 
by Lauren Resnick. discusses differences between 
the nature of school learning and learning outside of 
schools and evaluates methods of job training in 
light of the differences. The piece first appeared in 
the December 1987 issue of Educational Researcher 
(Vol. 16. #9) and reprints are available while the 
supply lasts ($7 prepaid). From the American 
Educational Research Association. 1230 17th Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 223-9485. 

PS] Toward Defining Literacy , edited by Richard 
Venezky, Daniel Wagner, and Barrie Ciliberti, con- 



tains chapters by several prominent literacy re- 
searchers and analysts (e.g. Jeanne Chall, Hanna 
Fingeret, Irwin Kirsch, Larry Mikulecky, Tom 
Sticht) focusing on the psychological, linguistic, 
political, and social consequences of differing defini- 
tions of literacy. A summary chapter presents an 
overview and identifies unresolved issues. Single 
copies are $6.75 ($4.50 for IRA members) from 
Order Department, International Reading Associa- 
tion, 800 Barksdale Road, PO Box 8139, Newark, 
DE 19714,(302) 732-1600. 

Family Literacy 

[T| The C hildbearing Year , by Barbara Holstein, is 
a new book in the New Readers Press Books for 
Parents Series. Written on a 4th-grade level, it 
provides essential information about all stages of 
pregnancy, birth, and caring for an infant. It 
contains writing activities to help individual readers 
identify their own needs and concerns. For price and 
ordering instructions contact New Readers Press, 
1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, NY 
13210.(800)448-8878. 

Q] From the Crib to the Classroom is a new 12- 
minute video by Push Literacy Action Now (PLAN) 
about families learning together. Motivational in 
nature, it features parents who are students and 
volunteers at PLAN, and shows them interacting 
with their children in various reading and learning 
activities. It may be useful to family literacy groups, 
libraries, and other programs that serve parents of 
young children. Single VHS copies are $39.95 from 
PLAN, 1332 G Street SE, Washington, DC 20003, 
(202) 547-8903. Beta and VT tapes are available by 
special order. 

QD Making Meaning. Making Change: A Guide to 
Participatory Curriculum Development for Adult 
ESL and Family Literacy , by Elsa Auerbach, is a 
252-page resource that gives guidance on developing 
participatory family literacy programs. Based on 
the author's experience in implementing the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts' Family Literacy Project, the 
book includes exercises to help readers identify 
issues and reach their own conclusions abut family 
literacy. It will be useful to program administrators, 
policymakers, and teachers. Available for $6.60 
prepaid from Barbara Graceffa, Bilingual/ESL 
Graduate Studies, UMass/Boston, Boston, MA 
02125-3393, (617) 287-5760. Make checks payable to 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston. 

0 Parents and Children Together is an audio and 
print monthly "journal" from Parent Outreach 
Project in Indiana. Each 48-page booklet, which is 
accompanied by an audio tape, contains read-along 
stories, hints and activities to help parents engage 
their children in reading and learning, and anno- 
tated listings of read-together books for parents and 
children, The tapes include the read -along stories as 
told by professional storytellers and ideas for par- 
ents on pre-reading and pre-writing activities and 
other learning incentives. The May 1990 issue 
focuses on "linking reading and writing" and its 
read-along stories are Why Dogs Hate Cats, The 
Three Wishes, and How Animals Got Fire. Future 
issues will focus on such topics as family storytell- 
ing, holiday reading, health and diet, and learning 
math. A one-year subscription is $60 (or $6 per 
single monthly issue) from Parent Outreach Project, 
2805 E. 10th Street, Suite 150, Bloomjrfgton, IN 
47808-2698. Quantity discounts are available. 

REACH; Reading to Enhance the Adult and 
Child is a family literacy project developed by 
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I Southwestern Bell Telephone Company in Arkansas 
to introduce children in grades 1 through 3 to the 
importance of reading and to recruit their parents 
into local literacy programs — either to become 
tutors or to be tutored. Volunteers read to children in 
their classrooms and give them books to take home. 
Program materials include a Volunteer's Handbook 
and a Coordinator's Handbook. Children's books 
used in the program are My Mom Can't Read (by 
Muriel Stanek. Albert Whitman & Company. 
$10.95). and the Random House Berenstain Bears 
Series including such titles as Go To The Ooctor . 
Visit The Dentist , an d Learn About Strangers ($1.95 
each), all available in local bookstores. The hand- 
books may be duplicated and are available at no 
charge. For more information on the REACH pro- 
gram or to order the handbooks contact Jan Spann. 
Education District/Literacy. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
j phone Company, PO Box 1611. Little Rock. AR 
I 72203. (501) 373-4433. or 1-990-4339 in Arkansas. 

HO SIMPLY GREAT COOKING INSTRUC- 
j TION: A Teaching Manual for Instructors of Non- 
! Readers is an interesting tutor-training aid designed 
to enable low-level readers understand and use 
recipes for simple food preparation. The manual 
provides a simple visual language approach for 
tutors to use in creating or converting recipes and is 
designed to permit unsupervised meal preparation 
by students. This 45-page, spiral-bound work is 
available for $20.50 from the Materials Develop- 
ment Center. Stout Vocational Rehabilitation In- 
stitute. University of Wisconsin-Stout. Menomonie. 
WI 54751, (715) 232-1342. 

UH TV. Books & Children , by Peggy C barren and 
Carol Hulsizer. is designed to encourage broad- 
casters to become advocates of reading by produc- 
ing, airing, and promoting children's programs 
based on books, and gives suggestions on how to do 
this. The booklet is available for $5 prepaid from 
Action For Children's Television. 20 University 
Road, Cambridge. MA 21238, (617) 876-6620. 

Curriculum & Program Development 

[jjl ABLEST PLUS , developed by Sherry Royce. 
Christopher Ransom Miller, and Patricia Bren- 
necke. is a new functional skills program from 
Fearon Education for use with low-level adult 
O Jers and ESL students. The program includes 
student books and a curriculum guide with 
_ hing strategies and reproducible exercise sheets. 
The student books cover five of the competency skill- 
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areas identified in the Adult Performance Level 
Study of the University of Texas in the late 70s: 
consumer economics, occupational knowledge, 
health, community resources, and government and 
law. A package containing 10 copies each of the texts 
and one curriculum guide is $195; the guide alone is 
$60. To preview or order the material contact 
Fearon. 500 Harbor Boulevard. Belmont. CA 
94002, (415) 592-7810 or (800) 877-4283. (Two other 
adult basic skills and ESL programs are also avail- 
able from Fearon: The Lifeschool Program , which 
was field-tested through the U.S. Department of 
Education's National Diffusion Network, and The 
Pacemaker Communications Series. ) 

1^1 American Vocabulary Builder I and II . by 
Bernard Seal, from Longman, Inc., are new work- 
texts for pre-intermediate and intermediate-level 
ESL students. Words are introduced in lexical sets to 
provide structure and clues to meaning. Each book 
is $12.95. Call Alina Mecseri at (914) 993-5116 for 
examination copies. Order from Addison-Wesley/ 
Longman Order Department, Route 128, Reading, 
MA 01867 or call (800) 447-2226. 

1^1 Book of John , edited by Laurie Penner, is a 
simplified version of the complete Gospel of John 
that follows the original, verse by verse. The book 
may be useful to a variety of literacy programs, not 
just those run by churches and religious groups. To 
order ($3.95 per copy) or to request a free sample 
page write to Laurie Penner. New Words Digest. PO 
Box 6276. Bakersfield. CA 93386-6276. 

[Hi Based on extensive workplace interviews dur- 
ing the past several years, the Conover Company of 
Omro. Wisconsin has developed a comprehensive 
computer software program for use with students 
primarily in transition from school to work. Called 
Education for Employment , the program is ar- 
ranged in 12 modules — in the broad areas of Career 
Planning. Values & Self-Concept, Vocational Explo- 
ration & Assessment. Workplace Basic Skills. 
Workplace Math. Workplace English. Workplace 
Social Skills. Workplace Reasoning Skills. Employ- 
ability Skills. Survival Skills, and Vocational Train- 
ing. Within each area a series of programs, which 
may be used individually or as a linked series, focus 
on specific topics, competencies, and jobs. Each 
individual program and module is designed to 
motivate learning, increase student understanding 
of the skills, tasks, and behaviors needed to function 
effectively, and help the student to assess what he or 
she needs to learn through simple practice exercises. 
Nearly all of the program components consist of 



hands-on exploratory activities for the student and 
full programs of remediation. The programs are 
designed for Apple II and IBM-PC s> stems. BCEL 
reviewed the programs for the job of cook, one of 31 
occupations covered in the Workplace Math and 
English modules. We found them to be interesting, 
relevant, and fun. Because the breadth and depth of 
the program makes it hard to explain in capsule 
form, literacy groups wishing to consider any part of 
the program are advised to request a catalog from 
The Conover Company. PO Box 155, Omro. WI 
54963. (800) 933-1933 and then to preview an actual 
program before making a purchase. 

|l7| Graffiti One and In The Print Shop are new 
computer reading programs, combining digitalized 
sound and graphics, from LinguaTec, Inc. Intended 
for low-skilled and intermediate ESL adults, the 
programs consist of simple stories, using an interest- 
ing and sometimes playful comic-book format, with 
reading comprehension and vocabulary exercises 
built around them. Also available from LinguaTec is 
Accent Improvement , a program to improve accents 
and increase understanding of spoken English. The 
three programs are part of a SpeakWare series 
designed for the Macintosh Plus SE or II computer. 
Literacy programs are advised to first purchase 
demo disks for the three programs ($23) from 
LinguaTec, 111 West Evelvn Avenue, Suite 306, 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086-9401, (408) 746-3901. 

Ql The 1989 edition of Guide to Literacy Soft- 
ware , published by the Adult Literacy & Technology 
Project of People's Computer Corporation, contains 
annotated listings of software that has been re- 
viewed, tested, and found effective by adult basic 
education teachers ar.d their students. Available for 
$15 (member's price $13.50). The Project also pub- 
lishes a quarterly newsletter containing current 
information on the use of computers in literacy 
projects. Annual subscriptions are $15 for indi- 
viduals and nonprofit organizations and $50 for 
businesses. Contact the Adult Literacy & Tech- 
nology Project, PCC, Inc., 2682 Bishop Drive, Suite 
107, San Ramon, C A 94583, (415) 830-4200, 

Learning About Our Past Through People: An 
Oral History Approach to Learning , by Donna 
Zellers and Robert Zellers, consists of Student 
Materials and Teacher's Guide, a two-book social 
studies program for adult basic skills students. 
Students learn about their cultures and heritages 
and advance in writing and other communications 
skills by learning to distill and write down informa- 
tion gathered from structured interviews or informal 
conversations with persons of historical significance 
in their own communities. Students are moved step 
by step through procedures for identifying persons 
to interview, deciding what questions to ask, han- 
dling a tape recorder, transcribing notes, and pro- 
ducing a written story. An audiocassette accom- 
panies the program. The program was developed 
under a grant from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion and will be available in both print and micro- 
fiche by fall. For price and ordering instructions 
contact the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
3900 Wheeler Avenue. Alexandria, VA 22304-6409, 
(800) 227-3742. 

H2l Living in English: Basic Skills for the Adult 
Learner is a new resource from the National Text- 
book Company for use with adult beginning stu- 
dents of English. The material, which consists of a 
student workbook and a teacher's guide, develops 

(Cont'd on p. 12) 
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the use of English in real-life situations such as 
grocery shopping, traveling by public transport, and 
housing. Also available are Essentials of Reading 
and Writing English: A Basic English Literacy 
Program (three workbooks and a teacher's manual), 
Basic Everyday Spelling Workbook , and Practical 
Everyday Spelling Workbook . Prices vary depend- 
ing on volume of order. For preview materials or 
. information on prices and ordering contact National 
Textbook Company. 4255 West Touhv Avenue. 
Lincolnwood, IL 60646-1975, (800) 323-4900. or 
in Illinois (708) 679-5500. 

HE Many Literacies: Modules for Training Adult 
Beginning Readers and Tutors , by Marilyn Gillespie 
of the Adult Learning Center of the Brightwood j"~ 
Branch Library in Springfield. Massachusetts, con- j 
tains specific activities and guidelines for creating : 
communities of learners, developing a learning 
plan, introducing reading, and writing and publish- 
ing student-created learning materials. The pro- 
gram uses a whole language approach and is 
designed to foster independence and self-determina- 
tion in adult learners. It was developed with funding 
from the Library Literacy Program of the Library 
Services and Construction Act and is available 

• ($12.50) from the Center for International Educa- 
tion. University of Massachusetts. Hills House 

, South. Amherst. MA 01003. (413) 545-0465. 

1^1 The Open Door: When Writers First Learned 
to Read , selected by Steven Gilbar. is a collection of ■ 
reminiscences about early reading experiences by 29 
well-known authors including Charles Dickens. 
Frederick Douglass. WB. Yeats, and Eudora Welty. 
The book was published in association with the 
Center for the Book of the Library of Congress in 
conjunction with the Center's 1989 Year of the Young 
Reader campaign. Available for $16.95 from David 
R. Godine. Publishers. Inc.. Horticultural Hall. 
300 Massachusetts Avenue. Boston. MA 02115. 
(617) 536-0761. MA residents add 5% sales tax. 

HI Step-bv-Step Reading ($39.95). and Step-by- 
Step Spelling ($21.95), by Lee-Ann Sanborn and 
Georgene Fudali. are teachers' guides for using 
phonics-based instruction with learning-disabled 
adults. The reading guide explains basic teaching 
strategies and gives guidelines and activity sheets for 
specific phonics skills. The spelling guide contains 
pre- and post-tests, teaching tips, word lists, and 
dictation sentences for each of 44 categories of 
spelling patterns and generalizations. Accompany- 
ing student workbooks are $10 each. Contact Learn- 
ing Disabilities Association. 2104 Park Avenue. 
Minneapolis. MN 55404. (612) 871-9011 for a 
brochure and order form. 

cfj Words on the Page. The World in Your Hands , 
edited by Catherine Lipkin and Virginia Solotaroff. 
is a three-book series of poetry and prose by 
contemporary writers for use with adult basic skills, 
high-school-equivalency, and ESL students. The 
selections, some adapted by the authors, are ar- 
ranged by level of reading difficulty. A Teaching 
Manual accompanies the series. The books are 
$14.95 each (hardcover) and $6.95 (paperback) and 
the manual is free. Quantity discounts are available. 
O Contact Harper & Row Publishers at 800-638-3030 

P D J " or 301-824-7300 in Maryland) for individual orders. 

tmm&^ For bulk orders call 800-242-7737 (or 800-982-4377 
in Pennsylvania). 
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And Highlighting. . . 

1^1 Leadership For Literacy: The Agenda for 
the 1990s , by Forrest P. Chisman and Associates, 
has just been released as part of the Jossey-Bass 
Higher Education Series. The book's various 
chapters, some updated versions of the back- 
ground papers to the JUMP START report, are 
written by prominent national experts in adult 
literacy research, practice, and public policy. 
The authors are Forrest Chisman, Judith Al- 
amprese, William Bliss, Jack Brizius, Wendy 
Campbell, Hanna Fingeret, Susan Foster, Karl 
Haigler, and Arnold Packer. This excellent re- 
source, a call to action, will be helpful to 
eveiyone involved in developing the adult liter- 
acy field, in both its general and workforce 
aspects. It provides detailed analysis of where we 
arc politically, institutionally, and intellectually 
in the collective national effort. It assesses 
shortcomings and barriers to improvement in 
federal policy, research and development, and 
the literacy profession itself. It also sets forth a 
carefully-reasoned and detailed national agenda 
for overcoming the barriers — with recommenda- 
tions for literacy practitioners, researchers, edu- 
cational institutions, employers, and pol- 
icymakers and administrators at the local, state, 
and federal levels. The book is available for 
$24.95 from Jossey-Bass Inc., 350 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94104, (415)433-1767. 

i§ As the result of a 3-year study funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, the American Soci- 
ety for Training and Development has recently 
turned out a number of groundbreaking and 
highly important books on workplace literacy 
and training in America. Four books, making up 
ASTD's Best Practices Series, have just been 
released: Training In America: The Organization 
and Strategic Role of Training ($26.95, 288 
pages, Tony Camevale/Leila Gainer/Janice Vil- 
let) reports on how training for today's work- 
place is structured, managed, financed, and 
linked to organization strategy. Specific models 
and techniques are presented for building effec- 
tive training programs that are linked to organi- 
zational strategy. Training The Technical Work- 
force ($34.95. 220 pages, Carnevale/Gainer/Eric 
Schulz) provides an overview of the size and 
make-up of the technical workforce, the training 
these workers get by source, and the structure of 
the training. It also looks at the relation between 
technical training programs and outside educa- 
tional service and curriculum design organiza- 



tions, and at the relation between technical 
training and strategic organizational goals. A 
variety of "good- practice" models and ap- 
proaches are presented. Workplace Basics: The 
Essential Skills Employers Want ($34.95, 512 
pages, Carnevale/Gainer/Ann Mdtzer) analyzes 
just what skills employers are looking for and 
need in the workforce of today and tomorrow. 
Based on extensive research and consultations 
throughout the world of business, the book 
clearly establishes that in addition to reading, 
writing, and math the '"workplace basics" in- 
clude some 13 other skills such as oral commu- 
nication and listening, problem solving and 
creative thinking, and a range of group commu- 
nication and personal development skills. The 
book explores how trainers should teach each of 
the skills and provides general guidance for 
developing and setting up a workplace basics 
program. This book is part of a two-volume set, 
the companion publication being Workplace 
Basics Training Manual ($34.95, 280 pages, 
Camevale/Gainer/Meltzer). The manual pro- 
vides a blueprint in the form of step-by-step 
guidelines for planning and implementing an 
effective workplace skills program. It deals with 
how to develop political support for such pro- 
grams within and outside of a company as well as 
basic training methodology. It will be highly 
useful to public and private-sector employers 
and to outside groups called upon to develop 
workplace programs — e.g. literacy groups, 
vocational and adult education groups, manage- 
ment and business consulting organizations, 
and colleges and universities. All four ASTD 
titles are available from Jossey-Bass Inc., 350 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, CA 94104, 
(415) 433-1767. 

W\ Strategic Skill Builders For Banking . 
BCEL's October 1989 Newsletter featured an 
article on "Banking & Basic Skills!' A major 
portion of the text described a new industry-wide 
basic skills curriculum project under develop- 
ment by the American Banking Association and 
Simon & Schuster Workplace Resources. The 
complete program, authored by Larry 
Mikulecky of Indiana University and Jorie Phil- 
ippi of Performance Plus Literacy Consultants, 
has now been unveiled. It is groundbreaking not 
just as the nations first industry-wide effort for 
entry-level employees, but because it uses an 
applied functional context approach and is built 
around specific reading, math, and communica- 
tion tasks found in entry-level banking jobs. The 
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program can be implemented by banks either in- 
house or through local American Institute of ; 
Banking chapters* for three purposes: upgrading ; 
the skills of current workers, in pre-employment i 
training, and for instruction of low-skilled new ■ 
employees. It may also be of use to literacy ; 
planners, policymakers, and practitioners out- j 
side the banking industry. The package consists ( 
of a detailed Leader's Guide of strategies and I 
guidelines for program implementation and 12 | 
workbook modules (at four levels of difficulty) in j 
the following areas: Reading Job Aids, Cross- \ 
Selling Using Brochures and Tables, Balancing \ 
the Cash Drawer. Performing Complex Calcula- \ 
tions. Using Computer Screens. Proofreading \ 
Written Work. Preparing Customer Correspon- 
dence. Constructing Job Aids. Developing Inter- ! 
. nal Correspondence, Note-Taking for Training \ 
Programs and Meetings, Building Communica- ( 
dons Skills, and Studying Training Materials. 
Diagnostic and learning achievement tests are i 
included with most of the modules. Selection i 
and placement tests are contained in the : 
Leader's Guide itself. Although module lessons 
are primarily job and task specific, each module 
also contains "life skills" lessons so that workers 
can apply what they learn in other more general 
settings. Users may purchase the entire pro- 
gram, any combination of modules together with 
the Leader's Guide, or one or more of the four 
different module groups and the Leader's Guide 
according to difficulty level. The price for the full 
program is $281 for ABA members and varies for 
other users. For detailed information on costs 
and how to order contact Simon & Schuster 
Workplace Resources, PO Box 1230, Westwood, 
NJ 07675-9855, or phone toll-free 800-223-2336. 
Banking groups needing more information 
about the suitability of the program for their 
purposes should contact their local A IB unit 
or call the American Bankers Association at 
(202) 663-5390. Other groups should contact 
Simon and Schuster Workplace Resources. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

In land Bar & Structural Company 

Dei mar Red i gen president of Inland Bar & 
Structural Company (a division of Inland 
Steel Company) is calling for companies to 
take a much more active role in the human 
resource development (HRD) needs of their 
communities and workplaces. Speaking at 
an Illinois workforce literacy conference 
recently. Mr. Rcdiger said that a few years 
ago his company reviewed its HRD and 
production systems and decided that promo- 
tions should be based on demonstrated skill 
rather than seniority, thus giving both 
younger and older workers a new incentive 
to upgrade their skills. Inland also began 
shifting to a more "sclf-dircctcd" workforce 
q> "empowering workers at the shop level!' 
CDirc company realized that it would have to 
umm i mte m uj ike far larger investments in worker train- 
in o sinH vl'ilU nnarnrlina t« nn»n.im tor thft 



future, not just rely on investment in capital. 
One activity implemented to help achieve 
this was a basic skills program in which 50 
Inland employees were trained by Literacy 
Volunteers of America to tutor fellow em- 
ployees, using paychecks, safety signs, and 
other job-related materials. The program 
aims to prepare the workers for participation 
in the company's other job-training pro- 
grams. Mr. Rediger also chairs the Educa- 
tion & Training Subcommittee of the Indi- 
ana Steel Advisory Commission (created by 
the state legislature in I988). which is 
developing a report that will identify skills 
that workers in the steel industry need to 
bring with them from the schools. For more 
information contact Delmar Rediger. Chair- 
man. Education & Training Subcommittee, 
Indiana Steel Advisory Commission. 3300 
Dickey Road. East Chicago. IN 463 1 2. 

Exxon's 1989 Literacy Grants 

In I989, the Exxon Corporation made a new 
round of adult literacy grants totaling more 
than $190,000. Grantees were the Associa- 
tion for Community Based Education 
($25,000 for training workshops for mem- 
ber organizations), BCEL { $10,000 for gen- 
eral support), Laubach Literacy Action 
($25,000 for materials production and dis- 
semination), Lehman College of CUNY 
: ($5,000 for publications on good practice in 
j American and British adult literacy pro- 
grams). Literacy Volunteers of New Jersey 
! ($5,000), the national Literacy Volunteers 
5 of America ($25,000 to evaluate student 
I achievement and program quality). Literacy 
Volunteers of New Work City ($41,950. 
two grants, for general support and a publi- 
cations program), and Work in America 
Institute ($75,000 over three years 
for a national policy study on "Job-Linked 
Literacy Programs"). 

Lever Brothers Literacy Campaign 

Lever Brothers, a leading manufacturer of 
household and personal care products, has 
just concluded a four-month "Literacy 
For America" awareness and fundraising 
campaign in cooperation with PLUS. The 
campaign's main components were: a 
penny-canister collection in grocery stores, 
restaurants, and other high-volume business 
locations at the local level: various 
awareness ads broadcast on local television 
and radio; and a fund-raising ad placed in 
the Sunday coupon sections of newspapers 
around the country. Funds donated to the 
penny canisters have gone through local 
PLUS task forces and project coordinating 
ornuns to local literacv nrnerams. For each 



proof-of-purchase submitted to Lever 
Brothers for a Lever product (with or 
without use of the coupon), 25 cents will go 
into a pool to be divided among local PLUS 
Task Forces, Literacy Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, and Laubach Literacy Action. For more 
information contact Lisa Nehus. Project 
Coordinator, PLUS, 4802 5th Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. PA 15213. (412) 622-1584. 

Coca Cola To Fund Literacy 

The Coca Cola Foundation has pledged S5 
million annually over the next 10 years "to 
help educational institutions develop inno- 
vative approaches for meeting their instruc- 
tional needs'* Literacy is one of four broad 
areas of grant interest, the others being 
minority education, programs for urban 
areas, and leadership training for school 
teachers. In the case of literacy. Coca Cola 
has not yet decided on areas of specific 
interest and will consider all proposals. 
There is no formal application package or 
set of guidelines. Proposals should be brief, 
give a summary of the proposed project, 
a description of the target population to 
be served, a timetable, costs, and the grant 
amount requested. They should be submit- 
ted, along with the applicant s IRS determi- 
nation of 501(c)(3) status, to the Coca Cola 
Foundation. PO Drawer 1734, Atlanta, GA 
30301 . The Foundation advises that a response 
to a request usually takes about 30 days. 

Time Warner's "TIME TO READ" 

In 1985 Time Warner launched "TIME TO 
READ** an initiative in which the company 
developed an instructional and tutor training 
program using Time. Sports Illustrated. 
People, and other publications as the core 
curriculum. Originally piloted at 4 sites, the 
program has since expanded to 35 sites in 27 
cities in 13 states, with more than 1,000 
tutors and 1.500 learners involved. A key 
element of the program is that it is carried 
out in full partnership with local business, 
community organizations, public agencies, 
and other groups. Volunteer tutors, trained 
by Time, hold their classes in schools, 
prisons. libraries, worksites, and elsewhere. 
The program has been developed in a way 
that makes it easy for any group anywhere in 
the country to implement it. with tutor 
training supplied by Time Warner Recently 
the program was evaluated by an indepen- 
dent consulting group, Evaxx Inc.. and the 
results published in a report entitled TIME 
TO READ: A National Partnership To Im- 
prove Literacy. One section of the publica- 
tion reviews the principles and approaches 

(Cont'd on d. 14) 
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used in developing the program, its system 
of training volunteer tutors, and its commu- 
nity-driven management structure. Another 
section lists the individual community part- 
ners. The bulk of the report deals with the 
detailed findings. Among the numerous 
findings are these: Nearly 8 out of 10 
learners so far have shown marked reading 
improvement according to pre- and post- 
testing. Some 7 of every 10 learners com- 
pletes the program. The Time Warner maga- 
zines have proven to be effective teaching 
tools and they provide a strong cultural 
j learning context. Tutors in the program 
; believe that they benefit by developing 
■ better leadership and management skills, 
j improving their public speaking ability, and 
gaining renewed interest in their own orga- 
nization and its goals. The report also 
provides profiles of learners and tutors by 
age, race, gender, and other demographic 
variables. For more information about the 
program or a copy of the Special Report 
contact Toni Fay, Director of Community 
Relations. Time Warner Inc.. Rockefeller 
Center, I271 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, NY I0020. 

Aetna Taps "Alternate" Workforce 

Since May 1989 Aetna Life and Casualty 
Company, headquartered in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has been operating an innovative 
program known as the Adult Training and 
Employment Program, one of several strat- 
egies to employ nontraditional workers. The 
program is designed for new hires who have 
not been able to integrate themselves into 
the mainstream workforce but have all the 
qualities to do so with proper encourage- 
ment and training. This "alternate work- 
force" includes such groups as women who 
have been out of the job market for some 
time or are poorly educated, minorities, 
unemployed youth and high school drop- 
outs, and disabled adults. Program Director 
Ana McCormick notes that "we targeted the 
high need jobs in the company, which were 
mostly in the entry-level and administrative 
areas. We realized that if we worked with 
the changing job market demographics now 
Aetna would be a more effective company 
in the years ahead!' Aetna designed the 
program, the Greater Hartford Community 
College provides the basic business skills 
instruction, Aetna provides the social and 
resource skills training, and other commu- 
ity groups provide essential back-up ser- 



vices such as personal counseling, housing, 
child care, and transportation. The program 
uses a rigorous selection process to find 
participants most likely to succeed and then 
provides instruction and counseling depend- 
ing on their individual educational and 
emotional needs. Ms. McCormick stresses 
that the counseling component is the most 
crucial element because it helps participants 
cope with difficult problems in their per- 
sonal lives that might cause them to drop out 
during the year-long program. After a two- 
month period of basic preparation the new 
hires are placed in jobs where they continue 
to be supervised and trained for another 10 
months. In the first year, 88 people were 
accepted into the program and 77 (or 87 
percent) completed it and are current Aetna 
employees. Because the effort has been 



assigned to each group of 15 learners. In 
each community the multi-week program 
will be offered three different times between 
now and next spring, and the project will be 
evaluated shortly thereafter so that decisions 
can be made about its future continuation. 
For more information call Beverly Miller, 
LVA, (3 15) 445-8000 or Thomas Byker, 
GTE, (203)965-2828. 

The Carl Didde WorkPLACE Program 



f ■ 



Aetna Graduates 

successful, Aetna is planning to expand it 
from the Hartford area to other company 
locations that have staff hiring problems. 
For more information contact Ana McCor- 
mick, Senior Administrator and Program 
Director. Alternative Employment Program 
Unit, Aetna Life and Casualty Company, 
151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, CT 
06156. (203)^273-9148. 

GTE Funds Family Literacy At LVA 

The GTE Corporation has granted $130,000 
to Literacy Volunteers of America in Syr- 
acuse, New York for a family literacy pilot 
project. The project will teach low-skilled 
parents and other caregivers to read to their 
children at sites in six cities where GTE 
provides telephone service or has a nearby 
facility. Local LVA affiliates in Tampa (FL), 
Durham ( NC ), Lexington < K Y ), Tulsa (OK h 
Dallas (TX), and Baytown(TX) will operate 
the programs with volunteers from local 
GTE units trained to serve as tutors. LVA s 
Reading with Children series will be used in 
the program. The volunteers are to be 
recruited this month. The program will 
consist of six to eight class sessions of 90 
minutes to two hours in length over a period 
of several weeks. Five GTE tutors will be 



Earlier issues of the BCEL Newsletter have 
reported on the emerging industry-wide 
basic skills curriculum development pro- 
gram of the National Association of Printers 
and Lithographers, until recently known as 
The WorkPLACE Program (Work-related 
Print Learning and Career Enhancement). In 
March, the Didde Corporation of Emporia, 
Kansas, announced its co-sponsorship of 
the NAPL program with S500.000 in fund- 
ing o -er the next four years supplementing 
an equal sum supplied by NAPL. In recog- 
nition of Didde s support and interest, the 
effort has thus been renamed "The Carl 
Didde WorkPLACE Program!' Didde Cor- 
poration is a major supplier of capital 
equipment to printing and packaging indus- 
tries throughout the world. In March and 
again last month, NAPL successfully field- 
tested its materials at the William Byrd Press 
in Richmond, Virginia and Moore 
Lithograph in Portland, Oregon. NAPL 
personnel, the course developers from Cox 
Educational Services, and industry consul- 
tants were on hand to work with managers 
and employees. Final revisions in the mate 
rial will be complete by late summer and 
components of the program will be phased 
in over the next several months beginning 
with NAPL s national trade conference in 
September. In due course. NAPL expects to 
operate a national hotline and develop a pool 
of resource people at the local level to help 
graphic and print organizations implement 
The program. The Carl Didde WorkPLACE 
Program is being developed in response to 
an NAPL survey which established the need 
for it. The findings of that survey were 
recently released in a special report from 
NAPL called Basic Skills In The Workplace: 
A Problem In The Graphic Arts. One copy 
of the survey report (coded S133) is avail 
able to NAPL members free: additional 
member copies are S 10 each. Non-members 
• may purchase the report for S15. For more 
information about the Didde WorkPLACE 
program or to order the report, contact 
Susan Reif at NAPL Communications. 
780 Palisade Avenue, Teaneck, NJ 07666, 
(201)342-0707. 
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FINANCIAL ANO IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

1 The Allegheny County Bar Association recently granted 
; S1.000 to a student recognition award program operated by the 
; Pittsburgh Literacy tmtiative. Each month. Atlantic Book 
I Stores hosts an award ceremony in which an outstanding 
j student from a local literacy program is honored with a book 
! donated by the store, a piaque. and a $25 cash award. City 
I council representatives, judges, state legislators, and other 
1 public iigures present the awards to the honorees. who are 
I selected by their program for achieving a personal literacy- 
. related goal. 

{ Ameritech Publishing, Everlock Fastening Systems, 
J.H. Malbtn & Sons, Kramer & Murray, P.C., Lionel 
; Trains, Plastic Molding Development, Radian Tool 
i Co., anc Wakely Associates are among the supporters ot 
' the Macomb Reading Partners program in Mount Clemens. Ml 
: A student of the program. Maria Grzanka. represented the U S 
at an international education conference in Thailand in Marcn 

ARKLA. Inc.. The Boeing Company, Energy Services. 

Inc., The Lamar Corporation, ana the National Endowment 
; for the Humanities provided funds to enable the Louisiana 

Endowment for the Humanities to host Louisiana Literacy 
'■ Forum 1990. a statewide conterence held in Baton Rouge m 

April. 

Bank of America now sells checks imprinted with a message 
to encourage reading. For each set of checks purchased, the 
bank makes a donation to the California Library Foundation In 
turn, libraries participating in the California Literacy Campaign 
j can apply to the Foundation for funding 

j The Carroll County Times. Schaeffer Lumber Com- 
' pany, Westminster Answering Service, Locust Books, 
\ Baugher's Restaurant, Bullock's Restaurant. 
; Hoffman's Ice Cream, Havilah Hayes Dinner Theatre, 
! WTTR. Olde Farm Restaurant, McDonald's, and 
\ Bauerlein Meats are among the supporters of the Literacy 
! Council of Carroll County. MD. 

' Citizens & Southern National Bank, Correll, Willis, 
Smith & Associates, Heugenot Co., Rogers & King, 
Milliken, Hoechst-Celanese, The Spartanburg Herald- 
Journal, and Spartanburg Steel Products are represented 
■ on the board of the Soartanourg (SO AWARE literacy program 
' Hoechst-Celanese representative Claude Booker heads 
: AWARE's long-range planning committee, which is currently 
. entering a major restructuring and service expansion program 

The Cole Lumber Company and the Covington Rotary 

• Club donated funds last year to enaole the Tipton County ( TNI 
Adult Reading Program to purchase Christmas gifts lor the 
children ot its economically disadvantaged parent-students 

The Forbes Foundation nas granted S50.000 to Literacy 
' Volunteers ot America The funds represent five percent ot 
revenues from aos Placed by Jaoanese and American com- 
Dames n a soeciai January supplement of Forbes maaaz>ne 
The supplement tiled The Other S<de of Japanese Business, 
descried the contr-outions Japanese companies have maae to 
u S communis where thev nave facilities 

GTE's Directories Division eartv this vear granted S3 000 to 
Proiect LEARN m Vedina. OH 

Hastings Stores. The Amarillo South Rotary Club. The 
Amarilto Globe-News, and Sam's Wholesale recently 
j Tiaae qrants to tre Amarillo Area Adult Literacy Council 

^ Haworth Group, Inc. is underwriting costs ol a family 
R J (J icv awareness campaign oeing conducted by the M nnesota 
mmXm M acv Councu The Advertising Federation of Min- 

• nitota is mvina m-kind heio to the camoaian. 



Heller Financial underwrote costs of a celebrity book auction 
on February 21st which netted over $40,000 for the Literacy 
Council of Chicago. Heller chairman Norman Blake and his wife 
served as co-chairs for the auction. Winston & Strawn 
provided space for the event in the law firm's offices and was 
one of some 20 local companies - mostly law firms - which 
sponsored the fundraiser by contributing $1,000 each. Well- 
known authors donated autographed works, and other celebri- 
ties gave copies of books by other authors which had special 
meaning to them. A signed copy of Richard Nixon s No More 
Vietnams fetched the top price ot $500. 

International Paper Company Foundation has made a 
grant to Hinds Community College in Vicksburg. MS to support 
a Mobile literacy Unit, a 28-foot trailer equipped with 
computerized basic skills instruction equipment. The company ■ 
operates a paper mill in the Vicksburg area. 

Kelly Temporary Services selected the Tri-State Literacy 
Council ol Huntington. WV as one of eight local nonorofit 
agencies to receive eight hours of free clerical help m 
celebration of Kelly Week 1990. a company promotional event. 

The Kroger Company worked with the West Virginia 
Periodical Distributors in a book distribution and fundrais- 
ng protect on behail of the state's family literacy programs last 
year Special books for children were displayed at Kroger stores, 
and a percentage of proceeds from their sale was donated to the 
West Virginia Adult Literacy Coalition for its family literacy 
work 

Mellon Bank and Pittsburgh New Futures are funding 
mtergenerational reading projects developed by the Pittsburgh 
Literacy initiative. 

James Money Management, Inc. underwrote costs of a 
Literacy Volunteers-New York City fundraising event on May 
14th in wnich celebrity authors read from the'r works. The event 
generated over $200,000 in new revenue for the program. 

The J.C. Penney Foundation recently awarded 530.000 and 
The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation gave $40,000 to 
enable the Saginaw/Bay City SER organization to add day-care 
services to its Family Learning Center. The Miami Herald and 
El Nuevo Herald helped the Miami SER Family Learning 
Center secure a $22,500 grant from The James L. Knight 
Foundation. 

The Reader's Digest Foundation funded the development 
ot LVA's new manual called -Small Group Tutoring A 
Collaborative Approach for Literacy instruction" The project 
also provided regional training to LVA field staff on how to use 
the manual. 

Rosenbluth Travel has opened its computerized training 
facility to students from Philadelphias Center lor Literacy The 
travel agency is being used by the students to master 
perso nai i v-mean i ngf u I literacy tasks. Rosenpluth is supplying 
hot coffee and other amenities to make the students 
comfortable 

The Rotary Dne Club of Chicago and the Chicago Literacy 
Coordinating Center co-hosted a day-long conference for 300 
volunteer tutors on April 7th Funding came from the Rotary and 
member organizations The Stone Container Corporation. 
The Midland Hotel, and The Michael Reese Health 
Plan. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, GTE, Contel, Alltel, E. Ritter, 
ana Century worked with the Arkansas Governors Commis- 
sion on Adult Literacy to establish a statewide literacy notime 
Telephone operators can now refer adults seeking hteracv 
services to appropriate agencies in their communities 

White's Book Store offers a ten percent discount to members 
of the Adult Literacy League in Orlando. FL Tutor trainer Cainv 
Oberaitis is a White's employee and helped get the bookstore 
<nt iveo 



Ouring the past year. Xerox Corporation, IBM, The 
Atlantic Design Corporation, AB Typesetting, Roe 
Movers, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company, The 
Poughkeepsie Rotary, The Gannett Foundation, and 
The McCann Foundation, and several community agencies 
donated money, computer equipment ?nd services, office 
furnishings, and wiring, moving, and decorating services to 
enable LVA-Dulchess County to renovate and move into new 
facilities at Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Parish in Poughkeepsie. NY. 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

The Adolph Coors Company operates an employee basic 
skills program in its Golden, CO facility in collaboration with 
Red Rocks Community College. College staff accommodate 
workers' changing shift schedules by running classes even at 
midnight. 

GardenAmerica Corporation, in cooperation with the 
University of Nevada's Center for Learning & Literacy, is now in 
the second year of a basic skills program for workers in its 
Carson City plant. Education students from the University of 
Nevada at Reno serve as instructors in the program. 
Ten percent of The Graniteviile Company's 4.000 workers 
are involved in a basic skills program in the company's Aiken 
C" jnty. SC textile plant. The company encourages participation 
by awarding savings bonds for perfect attendance or for 
completing work for a high school equivalency diploma. 

Kennedy Die Castings has set up a job-related basic skills 
program tor immigrant workers in its Worcester. MA facility. A 
team of educators from Quinsigamond Community College put 
together the curriculum which includes a slide-tape presenta- 
tion in which vice president Bob Kennedy, son of the company's 
founder, explains key components of the shop's operations. 

National Building Systems operates a basic skills program 
for employees in its Effingham. IL plant, in collaboration with 
the CEFS community development agency serving Clay. 
Effingham. Fayette, and Shelby Counties. Course content 
focuses on such |ob-reiated concerns as safety and measuring 
(e.g. how to safely operate air-pressure equipment and how to 
measure angles and lengths for house construction). 
Springs Industries reports that the employee basic skills 
program of its Fort Mills. SC textile factory has had a ripple 
effect throughout the community. Company spokesperson 
Robert Thompson says that 'whole families have gotten 
involved in education ' as a result of employees participation in 
the workplace classes 

The Stone Container Corporation began a $345 million 
modernization of its Savannah River GA pulp mill in 1987 and 
realized that the skills of many company employees needed to 
be improved if they were to handle the new computerized 
equipment introduced. Currently. 50 workers take part in a basic 
skills program operated on-site by instructors from the 
Chatham County ABE program The program is supported by 
the five unions represented at the plant 

Sylvania operates a basic skills program for 14 employees in 
.ts Winchester. KY light bulb plant in collaboration with the 
Clark County Schools. The county adult education program 
also runs classes for 15 employees of the Winchester Manor 
Nursing Home. 

Texas Instruments works with Bristol Community College to 
provide ESL instruction to immigrant worKers in its Fall River. 
MA Plant. 

United Electrical Controls Company provides ESL instruc- 
tion for some 50 immigrant employees in its Watertown. MA 
plant Operated during working hours the program is tied in 
with the company s shift to quality circles and other par- 
ticipatory management methods 

Waste Management Inc., the largest waste-disposal com- 
pany in the world operates a basic skills tutoring program for 
truck drivers and landfill workers at its Fort Lauderdale facility 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS, pre- 
pared by Marie Longyear. is a 20- page organiza- 
tion, title, and name mdex covering BCEL 
Newsletter Issues No. 1-20. spanning the period 
September 1984 to July 1989. It will be useful to 
readers who keep and use their newsletters as an 
ongoing reference tool. Supplements will be 
issued periodically. (S2.00) 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 
54-page resource designed primarily lor local 
literacy programs. Part I discusses the corporate- 
giving environment and forms of corporate giv- 
ing. Part II gives siep-by-siep guidance on all 
aspects of corporate fundraising. from identify- 
ing companies to solicit, to proposal preparation 
and follow-up. Part HI deals with forms of 
indirect corporate giwng. (S5.00) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers wishing to address the 
basic skills problems of their workforces. It 
provides detailed guidance on how to plan and 
implement an effective job-related basic skills 
program. (S5.()0» 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page guide lor employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. ($2.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25. on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion, and S.I5 a copy thereafter. 



• The September 1988 issue of Business Week 
contained an excellent special report titled 
-HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline of America s 
Workforce^ Reprints are available from BCEL 
tbrSl.SOacopy. 

• In the U.S. and Canada, subscriptions to the 
BCEL Newsletter are free and back issues are 
available at no cost tor up to 6 copies per issue, 
per organization, and at $.50 a copy thereafter. 
Foreign subscriptions are 20 U.S. dollars an- 
nually, pre-paid, and back issues will be provided 
on request for $.50 a copy. Articles may be 
reproduced without permission but must be 
reproduced in their entirety with attribution to 
BCEL. 

• BCEL 's State Directory of Key Literacy Con- 
tacts (1990-91 edition: is an aid for both liie 
literacy and business communities. ($5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (1985) consists of 
two BCEL monographs (one by David Harman. 
the other by Donald McCune and Judith AI- 
ampresei which assess the short- and long-term 
needs of the adult literacy field and give recom- 
mendations for public- and private-sector action. 
($10 the set) 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS ( 1985 ) is a 
BCEL monograph b\ Dianne Kangisser which 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers m combaliniz adult illiteracy. ($5.00) 
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NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization. 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, where 
a charge is involved orders must be requested in writing 
and be accompanied by a prepayment check made out 
lo BCEL. Sales tax need not be added . Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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AMERICA'S CHOICE 
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j Work in the U.S. must be radically restruc- 
j lured throughout business and industry. 
! Along with that restructuring, profound 
j changes in the way the nation educates and 
: trains workers must occur. Failure to act on 
; these imperatives and to do so promptly will 
; push the country further down its current 
path to a low skill, low wage, low productiv- 
ity economy. The price lor inaction will be 
an America unable to compete in the global 
marketplace, unable to preserve its present 
standard of living, and unable to narrow the 
ever- widening gap between the nation's 
"haves" and "have-nots!" 

These are the broad conclusions of two 
prestigious new reports — AMERICA 'S 
CHOICE: High Skills or Low Wages!, and 
WORKER TRAINING: Competing in (he 
New International Economy. Because of 
their extreme importance to national policy 
development, these reports are the subject 
of this article. They command attention 
because of their scope and depth, their fresh 
perspective, the rigor of their analysis, and 
the urgency of their message. They lift to a 
higher level the nation's understanding 
about workforce literacy as it relates to 
productivity. While directed primarily to the 
federal public policy arena, they are must 
reading for business and labor leaders, state 
planners, and education officials across the 
country. | Ed. Note : Both reports are lengthy 
and filled with technical data and highly 
detailed analysis. Any brief summary of 
them risks making them sound deceptively 
simple. | 



AMERICA'S CHOICE: High Skills 
Or Low Wages! 

America's Choice was publicly released this past 
June by the Commission on the Skills of the 
American Workforce, a group whose membership of 
34 reads like a Who's Who of corporate, union, 
education, and government leadership — e.g. two 
former governors, two former Secretaries of Labor. 
II corporate CEOs, and four top union officials. 
Former Secretaries of Labor William Brock and Ray 
Marshall co-chaired the Commission along with Ira 
Magaziner. President of SJS. Inc. Staff work was 
carried out by the National Center on Education and 
the Economy in Rochester. New York, under the 
direction of Joan Wills. The report is based on eight 
months of intensive research, including a series of 
specially-commissioned background papers and in- 
terviews uith over 2.000 workers and managers in 
the U.S.. Japan. Germany. Sweden. Denmark. 
Ireland, and Singapore. 

Item . Since 1969. says America's Choice, real aver- 
age weekly earnings in the U.S. have dropped more 
than 12 percent, and the burden has not been shared 
equally. The top 30 percent of wage earners have 
seen their incomes increase, but for the other 70 
percent incomes have spiralled downward. Item . It 
now takes over three years to make the same 
productivity gains our workers used to achieve every 
year prior to 1973. Item . Though the U.S. is 
presently in the midst of one of its longest economic 
expansions in history, this is largely because the 
nation has been able to produce more by adding 
more and more people to the workforce (50 percent 
of Americans are working today compared to 40 
percent in 1973). not by working more efficiently. 
But with the shrinking of the workforce in the next 
decade and beyond, higher productivity (and main- 
taining our standard of living) will be possible only 
by increasing product quality and output per 
worker. This can be achieved only by turning 
companies throughout the economy into "high 
performance work organizations" which pay higher 
wages and invest heavily in worker training and 
retraining. 

"The key to productivity improvement for a high 
wage nation lies in the third industrial revolution 
now taking place in the world!* notes the report. 
"The steam engine and electric motor drove the first 
two industrial revolutions, causing profound 
changes in work organization. This boosted produc- 
tivity, quality and living standards dramatically. 

Cont'd on p. 6 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw Hill Inc. 
President. BCEL 

As this Newsletter goes to press, the consol- 
idated House-Senate adult literacy legisla- 
tion heads toward joint conference consid- 
eration with its independent national 
institute and workplace provisions appar- 
ently intact. It really is gratifying that so 
many of you business and literacy leaders as 
well as the National Governors' Association 
have spoken out in support of these provi- 
sions and a strong overall literacy act. Ob- 
viously one can't be sure until it happens, 
but indications are very strong that Congress 
will pass the legislation. 

Even with Congressional passage of the bill, 
however, one very important step re- 
mains—the President's signature to make it 
law. The national deficit and the impact of 
the Gulf crisis on our economy are major 
challenges weighing heavily on all our 
minds. But our country's education and 
literacy needs are equally compelling. It 
would be tragic to lose sound literacy 
legislation that has been two years in the 
making, that enjoys wide bipartisan sup- 
port, and that in the overall federal budget 
picture will cost relatively little to imple- 
ment. The price of not acting now will be far 
more costly in the long run. As one in- 
stance, the evidence grows steadily that the 
nation is headed toward serious economic 
decline if it doesn't act boldly to upgrade 
worker skills. A key step in accomplishing 
that will be the foundation the new legisla- 
tion will provide, along with adequate 
funding for it. The President can make that a 
reality and in the process move the nation a 
big step closer to the goals adopted in his 
Education Summit with the nation s gover- 
nors earlier this year. 

The new legislation would benefit all seg- 
ments of our society. Significant as that 
achievement would be, however, we need to 
remember the continuing challenge await- 
ing us, to build an effective long-term 
program on the new foundation. Business, j 
government, and literacy groups across the i 
country will have to remain firm in their I 
resolve to keep working for a fully literate | 
America— and to keep working together. j 
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HEWS IN BRIEF 




Doonesbury Stamps: 

A Creative Funding Approach 

Garry Trudeau has created The 1990 
' Doonesbury Stamp Album to raise funds for 
"Writers' Voices'* and "New Writers* 
Voices** the national publishing program of 
Literacy Volunteers of New York City. This 
16-page volume of specially-designed 
stamps is fun. filled with fresh political and 
social satire , and features many popular 
Doonesbury characters. The album was 
issued to celebrate the comic strip's 20th 
year. Trudeau will donate all of his income 
S from the book to LV-NYC, and the pub- 
i lisher. Penguin USA, will also donate a 
portion of its income. The book sells for 
1 S8.95 and is available in bookstores 
natio nwide. 

Work-Based Learning At POL 

Earlier this yean the U.S. Department of 
Labor established the Office of Work-Based 
Learning to provide a central point for the 
DOL's various activities in workforce liter- 
acy. James Van Erden, former director of the 
Department s Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, was named Administrator of the 
Office. The Office is a national resource 
center concerned with skills training for 
displaced workers, youth in transition from 
school to work, and currently-employed 
persons. For more information contact 
James Van Erden, Administrator, Office of 
Work-Based Learning, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 200 Constitution Avenue N.W., 
Room N4649. Washington, DC 20210. 
(202) 535-0540. 

Aguirre Studies Exemplary ESL Programs 

In April, under an S8 14.980 contract with 
the U.S. Department of Education. Aguirre 
International began a national research 
study to identify and analyze effective 
literacy programs for adults speaking Eng- 
lish as a second language. The project is 
scheduled for completion by October 1991 
^ . and will result in a "Handbook for Adult 
:1\1C ESL Literacy Programs'.' It will profile 
h m i miMWf i ™ severa i exemplary programs and cover such 



program elements as administration, assess- 
ment and placement, curriculum develop- 
ment, instructional methods, and teacher 
training. A companion technical report will 
be issued to present recommendations for 
meeting unmet future needs. For more 
infoni ..on contact Gloria Guth, Project 
Director, Aguirre International, 411 Borel 
Avenue, Suite 402, San Mateo, CA 94402, 
(415) 349-1842, or Laura Karl, Project 
Officer, U.S. Department of Education, 400 
Maryland Avenue SW, Room 4512, MES 
Building, Washington, DC 20202, (202) 
732-2365. 

New Program At Irvine Foundation 

Following wide consultation with literacy 
groups in California, The James Irvine 
Foundation has adopted a new adult literacy 
grant program with funds to be given to 
projects within the state that will increase, 
services for hard-to-reach adults . . . expand 
the state's pool of volunteer tutors ... ad- 
dress the literacy needs of women and of the 
homeless . . . encourage the development of 
adult literacy materials . . . enable programs 
to make use of computers . . . and support the 
state's coordination and information goals. 
For application guidelines and procedures 
contact Mariano Diaz, Program Officer, 
James Irvine Foundation. 450 Newport Cen- 
ter Drive, Suite 545, Newport Beach, CA 
92660. 

Learning Link Helps The Homeless 

"Learning Link** is a new consortium in- 
volving seven adrlt education groups and 12 
shelters in Chicago, Champaign, and Ran- 
toul. Illinois in an effort to address the 
varied needs of people who are homeless or 
at risk of becoming so. Travelers & Immi- 
grants Aid of Chicago, which administers 
the program, is one of the education pro- 
viders along with Roosevelt University, 
Prologue Adult Learning Center, the South- 
ern School of Human Services, Casa 
Aztlan, the Champaign-Ford Counties Re- 
gional Office of Education, and Southern 
Illinois University in Carbondale. Funded 
by the Illinois Board of Education under the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Act, the 
program serves such groups as victims of 
domestic violence and their children, sub- 
stance abusers, people who have lost their 
jobs, and immigrants and refugees who arc 
unable to function due to poor English 
skills. Besides education and literacy ser- 
vices, the program gives participants job 
and psychological counseling, meets their 
basic food and clothing needs, and helps 
them set future goals and gain access to 



public entitlements and benefits. The basic 
goal is to equip youth and adults to move on 
to mainstream education and job training 
programs. Even though funding for the 
program is uncertain for next year, Margaret 
Cole, Project Coordinator, is optimistic 
about the long-term future. She stresses that 
coming regularly to the literacy class sites is 
already bringing a sense of stability, cohe- 
sion, and family to people whose lives are 
fragmented and filled with problems. For 
more information contact Margaret Cole, 
Travelers & Immigrants Aid, 4750 N. Sher- 
idan, Suite 300, Chicago, IL 60640, (312) 
271-1073. 



Testing The Role Of TV: 
The Discovery Series 



We the People/USA was formed in 1987 to 
create awareness of the bicentennial of the 
Constitution. Along the way. We the People 
learned that many California residents were 
newcomers who could not read English well 
enough to understand the American system 
of government. In fact, many native-bom 
speakers of English also lacked the basic 
skills needed to understand their rights and 
responsibilities as citizens. We the People 
decided to design an adult literacy pilot 
project that through the use of television 
would bring basic skills help to the huge 
number of people who need it — and the 
Discovery Series of television programs was 
born. We the People hopes the Series will be 
the "spark" that "ignites" communities 
across the country to consider television s 
role in reaching their low-level adult read- 
ers. And a very large spark it is. When the 
Series is completed, it will consist of 180 
half-hour television programs at three edu- 
cational levels. Level 1, "Jump StarC will 
be aimed at nonreaders: level 2, "Tune Up'/ 
at high school dropouts; level 3, "High 
Gear!' at prc-GED students. The programs 
will be entertaining and use a multifaceted, 
holistic approach to build motivation as well 
as basic literacy skills. The organization is 
now producing 36 pilot programs that will 
be tested by the Far West Regional Labora- 
tory beginning in September 1991 . Ten cities 
have been invited to take part in the pilot: 
Chicago. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Fresno, 
Houston. Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Raleigh/Durham, and San Diego. 
The programs will be shown on a local 
commercial TV station in each of the cities. 
Each city will supplement the television 
component with study guides and practice 
sheets (to appear in regional newspapers), 
toll-free information hotlines for learners 
and potential volunteers, and an outreach 
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publicity campaign. Some test sites will 
also offer a "tool kit" of free supplies, a 
mail-in monitoring system through which 
! volunteers will provide feedback to learn- 
• ers, and volunteer centers where learners 
: can find out about additional resources, 
i Once the test phase is complete. We the 
! People hopes to interest networks and/or 
i local stations across the country in carrying 
the entire series. The pilot phase has been 
funded by contributions from corporations 
and individuals and additional funding will 
j be sought in due course. For more informa- 
; tion contact Emily Chappell, Executive 
I Director, Discoverv Series. 26074 Avenue 
: Hall, Suite 21. Valencia. CA 91355. (805) 
; 257-6760. 

Behind Bars: Tutoring Inmates 

In Pittsburgh Jails 

The Criminal Justice System Task Force on 
Literacy — created by the Pittsburgh Liter- 
acy Initiative, the Allegheny Bar Associa- 
tion, and several local correctional agencies 
■ — has for the past year operated two literacy 
j projects for inmates in the county jail. In 
! one project, women students at the Univer- 
I sity of Pittsburgh and women lawyers and 
] para-legals from the Women's Division of 
; the Bar Association have been tutoring 
female inmates. In a second project funded 
: by JTPA, the Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative 
provides 10 weeks of job-preparation help 
and basic skills instruction to male inmates. 
Despite cramped facilities and scheduling 
conflicts, the programs have so far suc- 
ceeded in improving learners* literacy skills 
and placing them in jobs. Initiative director 
Judith Aaronson says that key to the pro- 
gram's success has been careful negotiations 
with all levels of jail staff to ensure their 
support for the program. But she says that 
correctional programs also need comfort- 
able class facilities, curricula relevant to 
inmates* experience and aspirations, and 
ongoing counseling, education, and em- 
ployment services to assure effective tran- 
sition to the outside world. She suggests 
that judges consider alternative sentencing 
arrangements that would motivate convicts 
to participate in educational programs in 
exchange for reduced sentences. For more 
information contact Judith Aaronson. Di- 
rector. Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative. Health 
& Welfare Planning Association. 200 Ross 
Street, Suite 605 ~ Pittsburgh, PA 15219, 
(412)392-3126. 

® r iracy & Health Care 

mm^rmui \ Literacy Task Force of the American 
Hospital Association (AHA) is working to 



encourage CEOs of its 5 ,500 member hospi- 
tals and related professional and educational 
organizations to develop workplace basic 
skills programs for their employees. The 
Task Force is a cooperative effort involving 
not just the AHA but the American Society 
for Healthcare Human Resources Admin- 
istration and the American Society for 
Healthcare Education and Training. The 
group has spent the past year developing a 
booklet of challenges and guidelines for its 
membership on how to get started with a 
workplace project. The publication, titled 
Literacy in the Workforce: You Can t Afford 
Not to Care, was distributed to the mem- 
bership in July. As a follow-up, the AHA s 
annual conference in Washington on Oc- 
tober 29 will focus on a range of workforce 
literacy topics and present case studies of 
exemplary hospital literacy programs. Top 
officials from several hospitals will make 
presentations. For more information on the 
conference and AHA s activities, contact 
Rebecca Grill, Staff Specialist, AHA, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 
60611. (312) 280-6759. To order the booklet 
($7 for members, S12 for nonmembers) 
write to Order Processing Department at 
the AHA. 

National System Gearing Up To Teach 
& Assess Employability Skills 

American College Testing (ACT), The 
American Council on Education (ACE), and 
the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC), with ACT in 
the leadership role, have initiated a major 
project that is expected to lead to a National 
System for Assessing and Teaching Em- 
ployability Skills. The effort will start with 
a limited number of states through state- 
level task forces and eventually expand to 
include other states. A number of major 
businesses will also be actively involved. 
The initiative has been in the planning phase 
for more than a year, and will be developed 
incrementally and in a way that makes it 
transferable to other states. The long-term 
goal is to structure practical assessment and 
instructional interventions that will enable 
employers, education and job training orga- 
nizations, and government agencies to sys- 
tematically improve workplace skills and 
productivity. The system will have three 
broad components: a clear process that 
employers can use to profile jobs according 
to the skills required to perform them, a set 
of tests and assessment procedures that 
measure those skills in current and potential 
workers, and a comprehensive set of in- 
structional materials and resources built 



around the required competencies. In due 
course, community colleges across the 
country will be trained in how to use the new 
system so as to provide a solid source of 
technical assistance for employers at the 
local level. A key objective of the undertak- 
ing is to develop an approach that will guide 
individuals in their own career development 
as well as to help organizations in the design 
of good workplace programs. Preliminary 
work has already begun on defining the core 
set of employability skills around which the 
system will be built. For more information 
contact Joel West, Sr. Vice President of 
Programs, American College Testing, 2201 
North Dodge Street, Iowa City, IA 52243, 
(319) 337-1017. 

National Training Center At Bronx Ed 

Bronx Educational Services, a nationally- 
recognized CBO program, recently re- 
ceived $125,000 from the Exxon Corpora- 
tion and Melville Corporation for a Na- 
tional Training Center at its South Bronx 
facility. Since 1985, Bronx Ed has trained 
practitioners from some 90 literacy organi- 
zations in 10 states under a U.S. Department 
of Education National Diffusion Network 
grant. Building on that experience, in 1991 
the Center will hold three 5-day training 
institutes for literacy . practitioners from 
across the country. Tuition for each institute 
is $250. Some travel funding is available for 
participants who can demonstrate need, but 
companies and other funders are encour- 
aged to make grants to local literacy groups | 
that wish to participate in this professional j 
development program. For more informa- l 
tion contact Patsy Medina, Bronx Educa- i 
tional Services, 965 Longwood Avenue, 
Bronx, NY 10459, (212) 991-7310. 

Broadcast Industry Council's 

Focus On Literacy 

In conjunction with its ongoing interest in 

motivating broadcasters to take an active i 

role in adult literacy, and with funding from i 

The Diana Corporation, The Broadcast j 

Industry Council to Improve American Pro- I 

ductivity (of the National Association of j 

Broadcasters) has just distributed its inaugu- j 

ral issue of Focus on Literacy. Part I: The \ 

Numbers Game to its 6,000 radio and ! 

television broadcast members nationwide. ! 

The issue is the first in a series designed to I 

help broadcasters explain adult illiteracy to i 

their listeners and viewers and it contains « 

numerous programming ideas on how they | 
can work with businesses and literacy 

groups locally and otherwise help to ad- ; 
vance the national literacy effort. 

Cont'd on p. 4 I 
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Commission Calls For Changes In Testing 

The National Commission on Testing and 
Public Policy has recently published the 
results of an intensive three-year study of 
standardized testing in the U.S. The 17- 
member Commission represents the per- 
spectives of education, testing and measure- 
ment, business, labor, government, and 
manpower training and development. The 
report's title. From Gatekeeper to Gateway: 
Transforming Testing in America, empha- 
sizes the underlying principle that tests 
should be used to "open the gates of 
opportunity for America's diverse people!' 
The study explores testing in schools, the 
workplace, and the military. Among its 
many findings are that testing has served 
instead as a "hostile gatekeeper!' . , . and that 
certain practices in using standardized tests 
are detrimental to test takers, institutions 
that administer tests, and society as a whole. 
The report stresses that while standardized 
tests are important tools, used alone, with- 
out consideration of other sources of infor- 
mation, they are not accurate predictors of 
performance and will inevitably lead to the 
mislabeling of people and misleading con- 
clusions about individuals' abilities, es- 
pecially members of minority groups and 
women. Not only is too much weight given 
to test scores, says the report, but too many 
tests are given, and this is costly and takes 
time that could be used for more beneficial 
purposes. Furthermore, the way the nation 
uses tests encourages teachers to "teach to 
the tests" rather than to foster broader 
educational achievement. Moreover, neither 
test users nor test takers have access to the 
necessary information for evaluating testing 
instruments, and there are few mechanisms 
for public accountability of standardized 
tests. The Commission recommends eight 
broad steps to correct the problems they 
found: 

( 1 ) Testing policies and practices must be reoriented 
to promote the development of human talent. 

(2) Testing programs should be redirected from 
over reliance on multiple-choice tests toward alter- 
native forms of assessment. 

(3) Test scores should be used only when they 
differentiate on the basis of characteristics relevant 
to the opportunities being allocated. 

(4) The more test scores disproportionately deny 
opportunities to minorities, the greater the need to 
show that the tests measure characteristics relevant 

Q the opportunities being allocated. 

Test scores are imperfect measures and should 
_ t be used alone to make important decisions about 
individuals, groups, or institutions; in the allocation 



of opportunities, individuals* past performance and 
relevant experience must be considered. 

(6) More efficient and effective assessment strategies 
are needed to hold institutions accountable. 

(7) The enterprise of testing must be subjected to 
greater public accountability. 

(8) Research and development programs must be 
expanded to create assessments that promote the 
development of the talents of all our peoples. 

The report offers specific steps toward 
implementing these recommendations. The 
full report is available by mail for $6 from 
the National Commission on Testing and 
Public Policy, McGuinn Hall, Room 531, 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167. 



Recent Hewlett Grants 



The Hewlett Foundation recently made 
grants totaling $675,000. Hanna Fingeret's 
Literacy South (formerly the North Carolina 
Center for Literacy Development) received 
a 3-year grant of $375,000 to support its 
training, research, and technical assistance 
activities in the Southeast. The Center for 
Applied Linguistics received S300,000 over 
three years in partial support of its national 
ESL literacv clearinghouse. 



PALS: A Closer Look 



A study recently completed by Evaluation 
Research, Inc. of Newton Highlands, Mas- 
sachusetts for the Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners confirms what 
many literacy professionals have been say- 
ing for some time, that major theoretical and 
practical revisions are needed in IBM's 
PALS system (Principle of the Alphabet 
Literacy System) if the program is to work 
effectively in a variety of settings with 
adults having diverse needs. The program 
sells for about 560,000 including IBM 
hardware and was developed basically for 
use with children. Evaluation Research ex- 
amined pilot PALS projects in two 'ibrary 
programs funded by the Board in 1987 and 
1988. One project, a program for the com- 
munity at large, was that of the Brightwood 



Branch Library in Springfield. The other 
was for inmates at the North Central Correc- 
tional Institute in Gardner, a medium- 
security prison for men. It was found that 
PALS raised reading levels modestly in the 
prison project. But this was attributed in 
large part to the trained staff there, who 
understood the prison culture and the needs 
of its inmates and who, because they were 
also familiar with the phonemic approach, 
were able to overcome serious limitations in 
the PALS program through extensive modi- 
fications of its design. In the Brightwood 
project, PALS was judged a failure. After 
completing one full program cycle of 20 
weeks, test results showed so little change in 
reading level, where there was any at all, 
that the project staff decided to replace it 
with a different program (which produced 
reading-level gains almost immediately). 
Moreover, even though PALS is marketed as 
suitable for anyone reading at fifth-grade 
level or below, in both projects, especially 
Brightwood, the program was found far too 
difficult for persons at the lowest end of this 
proficiency spectrum. As a system for 
teaching adult literacy. Evaluation Research 
concluded that PALS in its current form is 
"one example of the 'quick fix' computer- 
assisted instructional programs . . . flooding 
the expanding adult literacy market!' Its 
final report, titled An Evaluation of the IBM 
PALS Program for the Massachusetts Board 
of Library Commissioners, concludes fur- 
ther that "PALS is an adolescent program 
dressed up for adults ... is not the *one 
answer' program that it purports to be. . .has 
errors in its phonemic chart ... is 'indi- 
vidualized' only in the amount of time a 
learner may take to complete the program, . . 
and [inappropriately] uses achievement tests 
normed on children to measure results'/ 
Evaluation Research has recommended that 
the Board of Library Commissioners help 
its two pilot projects identify other com- 
puter-based adult literacy programs that 
might be used on the PALS hardware they 
already have. It also recommends, among 
other things, that IBM "review its research 
base and redesign the PALS curriculum to 
include an adult oriented narrative ... in- 
clude ways of helping learners gain meaning 
from print in addition to phonics . . . incorpo- 
rate learners' self identified literacy goals 
into the learning and assessment process . . . 
and develop peer group relationships among 
all learners in a group as part of the PALS 
experience!' A full copy of the report is 
available for S7.50 from Evaluation Re- 
search, 1589 Centre Street, Newton High- 
lands. MA 02161. 
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Barbara Bush Foundation Grants 

On September 6. at a special White House 
Luncheon, the Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family Literacy announced its first round of 
grants. From a competitive field of over 300 
applicants, 11 organizations were selected to 
receive grants ranging in size from $25,000 
to S50.000, and totaling some 5500,000. 
For a list of the grantees and their projects 
and other information about the Founda- 
tion's activities, write to the organization at 
1002 Wisconsin Avenue NW, Washington, 
DC 20007. 

Services For Business: Designing 
Workplace Literacy Programs 

The following national organizations are 
experienced in designing functional con- 
text workplace basic skills programs: 

• The Center for Essential Work p lace Skills . Linda 
Stoker, the Center's director was architect of Polar- 
oid's Fundamental Skills and Technology Readiness 
Programs and she and her staff developed the 
industry-wide Carl Didde Work PLACE program 
being released this fall by the National Association 
of Printers & Lithographers. The Center, which is 
based in Cambridge. Massachusetts, is a reconstitu- 
tion of Cox Educational Services which Stoker was 
instrumental in founding. The Center is presently 
working with the Marriott Corporation in identify- 
ing community literacy resources . . . has developed 
workplace programs for both big and small com- 
panies, colleges, and community agencies . . . has 
produced guides and other technical assistance 
material to aid others in the development of work- 
place literacy programs and the training of trainers 
... and is experienced in running workshops and 
seminars. Write to the Center for Essential Work- 
place Skills. 185 Alewife Brook Parkway. Suite 4200. 
Cambridge, MA 02138, or phone (617) 497-2988. 

• The Center for A pp lied Lin g uistics (CAL). CAL 
also has extensive experience in both large and small 
business settings. Recently. CAL has worked with 
the UAW/GM Human Resource Center to develop 
Skills 2000 , a videodisc showing emerging work- 
place literacy requirements through on-the-job sim- 
ulations. CAL has also worked with Crestar Bank. 
Vinnell Corporation, departments of federal gov- 
ernment, and international organizations. The or- 
ganization specializes in programs for refugee and 
immigrant groups, and operates the National (ESL) 
Clearinghouse on Literacy Education. CAL is a 
nonprofit organization which has worked broadly in 
the field of language and literacy for more than 30 
years. Contact JoAnn Crandall. Center for Applied 
Linguistics. 1118 22nd Street NW. Washington, DC 
20037. (202)429-9292. 

• < ■ enter v >n Kducation & Trainin g For Em ploy ment 
(CETE). Ohio State University. CETE has devel- 
oped workplace programs for the Arab American 
Oil Company, and for schools, colleges, and govern- 
ment-assisted employment training programs. The 
Center is presently developing a workplace skills 
nmpram for an auto manufacturer. Workshops are 

y .of several technical assistance services offered 
M ETE. The group recently developed a workshop 
m f nm,u orkplace needs in reading and math for trainers 
of apprentices in the sheet metal and air condition- 



ing industry. Contact Sandra Pritz, Center on 
Education & Training for Employment, Ohio State 
University, 1900 Kenny Road. Columbus, OH 
43210,(614)292-4353. 

• Lan guag e Trainin g Desig ns was established in 
April 1989 by Anne Lomperis, a specialist in work- 
place programs for limited English speakers. She 
has wide international experience and has worked 
broadly in the U.S. with the hotel and food service 
industries. Other clients have included cruise lines, 
airlines and airports, and manufacturing plants on 
the Texas-Mexico border. The organization is pres- 
ently developing criteria that employers can use 
when selecting workplace education consultants. 
Contact Ms. Lomperis at Language Training 
Designs, 16 Butterfield, Irvine, CA 92714, 
(714) 552-4601. 

In The States 

• In Arkansas the Workplace Initiative for 
Skills Education (WISE) has been set up as a 
major new activity of the Governor's Com- 
mission on Adult Literacy. WISE will serve 
as an information clearinghouse and point of 
coordination for literacy and education 
groups and corporate human resource de- 
partments in the state. At the Commission's 
first annual meeting this month adult edu- 
cators and human resource specialists are 
developing a statewide workforce literacy 
strategy. In another activity, the Commis- 
sion recently gave $520,000 in grants to 
local literacy councils and their state-level 
coordinating office, the Arkansas Literacy 
Councils, Inc. The grants came from a state 
fund financed in part by $155,000 in state 
money and more than $350,000 raised from 
the private sector by the Knox Nelson 
Literacy Foundation. In March, the Com- 
mission and Southwestern Bell organized a 
statewide "Dial 0 For Literacy" telephone 
referral system. Telephone operators from 
companies around the state are now trained 
to take information from potential students 
and tutors and pass it on via the Commission 
to local literacy groups for follow-up. Else- 
where in the state, the Lawyers Committee 
for Literacy is providing literacy-referral 
information to Employment Security Divi- 
sion offices and municipal judges. The 
group is also setting up an awards program 
for outstanding literacy tutors and students. 
For more information on the Commission 
and literacy activities in the state contact 
Larry Cooper. Executive Director. Gover- 
nor's Commission on Adult Literacy. South- 
western Bell Telephone Companv, PO Box 
1611. Little Rock, AR 72203, (501) 
373-1504. 

• Indiana has established a new Office of 
Workforce Literacy to oversee development 
of workforce basic skills programs around 
the state and serve as an information clear- 
inghouse. Barbara Levy has been appointed 



executive director of the new office (325 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis, IN 
46204, 317-233-3354). 

• In Mississippi, Governor Ray Mabus 
recently established the Mississippi Com- 
mission on Work Force Excellence. The 
membership includes representatives from 
more than a dozen companies in the state. 
The group held its first meeting on October 
8. Its broad purpose is to develop effective 
economic and human resource development 
policies to ensure the state's future com- 
petitiveness. One of several specific goals is 
to shape a cost-effective worker training 
system. On another front. First Lady Julie 
Mabus has just received the "Woman of 
Conscience Award" from the National 
Council of Women of the United States. The 
award was given to recognize her leadership 
in literacy. (NCW/USA is the oldest multi- 
ethnic, multi-racial nonsectarian women's 
voluntary organization in the U.S.) For 
more information contact Joy Tharp, Special 
Assistant for Workforce Literacy, Gover- 
nor's Office for Literacy, PO Box 139, 
Jackson. MS 39205, (601) 359-2681. 

• In Virginia, the Virginia Literacy Founda- 
tion is engaged in several innovative proj- 
ects. Together with the Office of State Adult 
Literacy, it has placed workplace education 
specialists in five community colleges 
around the state to serve as brokers between 
local employers and adult education organi- 
zations, help match employers with suitable 
literacy service groups, foster the develop- 
ment of small business consortia, and map 
out strategies tailored to local needs and 
resources. Working with graduate schools 
in the state, the Foundation recently 
launched a fellowship program under which 
a doctoral student will receive an award of 
$15,000 each year to study a topic bearing 
on the quality of literacy instruction in the 
state. The first award was given in August to 
a student at the University of Virginia whose 
research will result in a series of diagnostic 
tests for adult readers. Together with the 
IBM Corporation, the Foundation has also 
set up 12 "accountability centers'/ comput- 
erized record-keeping systems around the 
state to document what is being accom- 
plished in literacy programs. And, together 
with United Way of Virginia, the Founda- 
tion is setting up five prototype volunteer 
programs with adequate funding to cover 
salaries for full and part-time staff. For more 
information contact Mark Emblidge, Exec- 
utive Director, Virginia Literacy Founda- i 
tion. PO Box II25, W Richmond, VA43208, I 
(804) 225-8777. ■ I 
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The creation of the modern factory in the I800's and 
mass production in the 1900's followed these tech- 
nology breakthroughs. The advent of the computer, 
high speed communication, and universal educa- 
■ tion are heralding a third industrial revolution ... the 
! key feature of which is high performance work 
- organization!" 

1 The challenge to America comes from abroad. In the 
; competitor nations studied, the most productive 
companies are rapidly replacing the old "Taylor" 
: method of work organization by higher performance 
i methods. Rather than increasing bureaucracy, these 
new methods reduce it by giving more responsibility 
to workers up and down the line and eliminating 
unnecessary layers of management. They put qual- 
ity control and production decisions more directly in 
the hands of individual line workers and teams of 
workers. The most productive foreign companies 
are also investing heavily in worker training (and 
have done so historically), including apprenticeship 
programs, because the new work patterns require 
more highly-skilled people. The result is that their 
workers' pay levels have risen "to reflect their 
greater qualifications and responsibilities" and 
"productivity and quality gains have more than 
; offset the costs... of higher wages and skills 
, development!' 

| Already, America's Choice points out. "the world is 
prepared to pay high prices and high wages for 
1 quality, variety, and responsiveness to changing 
\ consumer tastes, the very qualities that new meth- 
1 ods of organizing work make possible." Yet, despite 
; the clear advantages, "some 95 percent of American 
companies still cling to old forms of *ork 
' organization!' 

Is there is a present skills shortage in the U.S.? One 
Commissioner noted in releasing the report last 
June that the news on this matter is both good and 
bad. The good news, he said, "is that most employ- 
ers report no shortage of people with adequate skills 
and foresee no such shortage." But. he said, that is 
also the bad news, for the fact is that most employers 
today fail to see skills shortages as a problem 
because they are using turn-of-the-century work 
organization that does not require high skills. In 
fact, higher skills are urgently needed because the 
new work forms that require them are just as 
urgently needed. 

In looking at how the U.S. prepares its front line 
workers for work, America's Choice finds that: 

• More than any other country in the world the 
United States believes that natural ability, rather 
than effort, explains achievement. The tragedy is 
that we communicate to millions of students every 
year, especially to low-income and minority stu- 
dents, that we do not believe they have what it takes 
to learn. Then they live up to our expectations, 
despite the evidence that they can meet very high 
performance standards under the right conditions. 

• Unlike virtually all of our leading competitors, we 
have no national system capable of setting high 
academic standards for the non-college bound or 

£ " assessing their achievement against those 
mdards. 



Some 95 percent of 
American companies still 
cling to old forms of work 
organization. 
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America may have the worst school-to-work 
transition system of any advanced industrial coun- 



try. Students who know few adults to help them get 
their first job are left to sink or swim. 

• Only eight percent of our front line workers receive 
any formal training once on the job, and this is 
usually limited to orientation for new hires or short 
courses on team building or safety. 

• The American post-secondary education and 
training system was never designed to meet the 
needs of our front line workers. The system is a 
combination of education programs for full-time 
college students and short term training for the 
severely disadvantaged, and can be difficult to 
access. Because employers have not set training 
standards, few students can be sure that there is a 
market for the courses they pursue. Education is 
rarely connected to training and both are rarely 
connected to an effective job service function. 

• The foreign nations studied . . . share an approach 
to the education and training of their workers and to 
high productivity work organization. They insist 
that virtually all of their students reach a high 
educational standard. We do not. They provide 
'professionalized' education to non-college bound 
students to prepare them for their trades and to ease 
their school-to-work transition. We do not. They 
operate comprehensive labor market systems which 
combine training, labor market information, job 
search and income maintenance for the unem- 
ployed. We do not. They support company based 
training through general revenue or payroll tax 
based financing schemes. We do not. They have 
national consensus on the importance of moving to 
high productivity forms of work organization and 
building high wage economies. We do not. 

The longer the nation waits to reverse its present 
descending course, the more difficult it will be to 
recover. Indeed, that we have not taken strong 
action already amounts tacitly to a low wage choice. 
America's Choice joins a long list of other recent 
reports in arguing this point. But the Commission 
believes we still have time to reverse the situation, by 
making bold, basic changes in our approach to 
education and work. It makes five broad recommen- 
dations to this end (and in an appendix to the main 
report presents an approach for financing them): 

Recommendation 1: A new educational perfor- 
mance standard should be set for all students, to be 
met by age 16. This standard should be established 
nationally and benchmarked to the highest in the 
world. Students passing a series of performance 
based assessments that incorporate the standard 
would be awarded a Certificate of Initial Mastery — 
qualifying the student to move into work or a 
program of further study. Along with the Certificate 
standard the development of new performance- 
based examinations are recommended for which 
students can explicitly prepare. 1 Ed. Note ; The 
United Kingdom is attempting to implement such a 
certificate there at the present time. | 



Recommendation 2: The states should take re- 
sponsibility for assuring that virtually all students 
achieve the Certificate of Initial Mastery. Through 
new local Employment and Training Boards, states, 
with federal assistance, should create and fund 
alternative learning environments for those who 
cannot attain the Certificate of Initial Mastery in 
regular schools. In particular. Youth Centers should 
be established to enroll school dropouts and help 
them reach that standard. Once the Centers are 
created, young people should not be permitted to 
work before age 18 unless they have attained the 
Certificate or are enrolled in a program to earn it. 

Recommendation 3: A comprehensive system of 
Technical and Professional Certificates and associ- 
ate 's degrees should be created for the majority of our 
students and adult workers who do not pursue a 
baccalaureate degree. These Certificates would be 
offered for all service and manufacturing occupa- 
tions. A student could earn the entry-level occupa- 
tion certificate after successfully completing a 2- 
year to 4-year program of combined work and study. 
A sequence of advanced certificates, to be obtained 
as more complex skills are mastered, would be 
available throughout an individual's career. Cer- 
tification standards would be defined by national 
committees to be convened by the Secretary of 
Labor. Students could pursue education programs 
for the Certificates in a wide range of accredited 
institutions. Student financial aid programs would 
have to be established to ensure full participation. 

Recommendation 4: .4// employers should be given 
incentives and assistance to invest in the further 
education and training of their workers and to pursue 
high productivity forms of work organization. Em- 
ployers should invest at least one percent of their 
payroll for the education and training of their 
workers. Those not wishing to do so would contrib- 
ute the one percent to a general training fund to be 
used by states to upgrade worker skills. Public 
technical assistance should be provided to com- 
panies, especially small businesses, to help them 
shift to higher performance work organizations. 

Recommendation 5: A system of Employment and 
Training Boards should be established by federal and I 
state governments, together with local leadership, to 



organize and oversee the new school-to-work transi- 
tion programs and training systems proposed. 



America's Choice concludes with these 
prophetic remarks: Our recommendations 
provide an alternative for America. We do 
not pretend that this vision will be easily 
accepted or quickly implemented. But we 
also cannot pretend that the status quo is 
an option. Taken together the recommen- 
dations provide the framework for devel- 
oping a high quality American education 
and training system, closely linked to high 
performance work organizations. The sys- 
tem we propose provides a uniquely Ameri- 
can solution. Boldly executed, it has the 
potential not simply to put us on an equal 
footing with our competitors, but to allow 
us to leap ahead, to build the world's 
premier workforce — The choice is ours. 
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WORKER TRAINING: Competing 

In The New International Economy 

Worker Training was just released by the Office of 
Technology Assessment (OTA) of Congress. It is the 
result of a comprehensive study requested from the 
OTA by the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, and the Senate Finance Committee. It 
was prepared by a multidisciplinary staff of theOTA 
with guidance from a national advisory panel 
chaired by Donald Frey of Northwestern University 
and including leaders from the corporate world, 
unions, government, the research community, and 
the military. It drew on papers contracted from more 
than a dozen outside experts in economics and labor 
training issues. Study director for the project was 
OTA policy analyst Wendell Fletcher. 

Like the report summarized above. Worker Training 
looks at U.S. worker training and retraining needs 
in an international context and in terms of what it 
will take to maintain the American standard of 
living and remain globally competitive. It analyzes 
the forces that shape training today, the extent of 
current U.S. employer-provided training compared 
to our major competitors, and trends in instruc- 
tional technology and its use in training programs. 
Many of its broad findings are remarkably similar to 
those of America's Choice: 

Item . Patterns of work organization in America 
need to be radically changed (following the example 
of the few U.S. companies that have already taken 
this path). Item . The nation will either develop a 
high wage, high skilled workforce or it will not be 
able to increase productivity and will lose its ability 
to compete. Item . Even as work is presently 
organized, worker skill levels are too low (workers 
have the skills for yesterday s routine jobs), but the 
new patterns of work to which we must convert will 
require an even more highly skilled workforce, a 
need made ail the more urgent and challenging by 
demographic and labor mobility trends. Item . The 
training approaches in use in the U.S. are vastly 
Inadequate and in many respects inferior to those of 
our major competitor nations: when measured by 
international standards, most American workers 
are not well trained. Our major trade competitors 
provide more and better worker training and better 
basic education, with their governments providing 
financial and technical support to firms and workers 
for training. 
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Seven out of every 10 
workers in the year 2000 
and beyond are already in 
the workplace. It is the 
flexibility of this workforce 
that will be most critical for 
national competitiveness in 
the next several years. 



WORKER TRAINING 




Competing in the Neu* 
International Econom\ 



Item . Beyond a few leading-edge companies, there is 
little evidence that business and industry, whether 
manufacturers or service-sector employers, are 
ready or able to invest seriously in worker skills 
upgrading. Further, although state efforts in this 
area are increasing, they are still very limited and 
the overall state record is spotty. A strong federal 
role is vital if the situation is to be turned around. 
Moreover, even with substantially more involvement 
by the states and the business community, some of 
the things that need doing can only be done by the 
federal government. 

A major focus of Worker Training is the special 
problem of small businesses and the competitive 
importance of the service industries. About them, 
the report says that "the competitiveness of small 
firms and the services matters even if their products 
do not trade internationally. Many of these busi- 
nesses supply other firms that do export or compete 
with imports. Suppliers* costs, quality, and produc- 
tivity directly affect those of their corporate custom- 
ers. As most new jobs in the U.S. over the next 
several decades will be in the services, the strength 
of service industries will be critical to living stan- 
dards. Small firms of all types also will create 
proportionately more jobs than their total share of 
employment'* And small businesses, it should be 
stressed, face special problems in training. They 
lack experience in training and, unlike large com- 
panies, have few resources to develop expertise or 
pay for outside help. 

Worker Training offers lo policy options to Congress 
which, taken together, are designed to broaden and 
deepen employer and employee commitments to 
training. Each option is presented in the report 
along with an analysis of its advantages and disad- 
vantages. While recognizing that an overall national 
strategy for long-term workforce development re- 
quires reforming education at all levels, the focus of 
Worker Training is on the nation's shorter-term 
need— the training of already-employed workers. 
That is because this will have greatest competitive 
impact in the near and medium term, and because 
the national debate and current federal legislation is 
predominantly directed at other points in the educa- 
tion sDectrum. Seven out of every 10 workers in the 



year 2000 and beyond are already in the workplace. It 
is the flexibility of this workforce that will be most 
critical for national competitiveness in the next 
several years. 

To Reduce Barriers to Firm-Based Training: 

Option 1: Help firms set up training consortia . 
This might include -tart-up grants and technical 
assistance to firms, trade associations or industry 
groups, and training institutions (e.g. community 
colleges) to organize multi-firm training consortia. 
As one inducement to companies. Congress could 
set aside funds from federal ABE and vocational 
education programs for these consortia activities. 
The goal is to induce more firms to share training or 
risks they might not be able to assume singly. 

Option 2: Expand technical assistance to trade 
associations and other industry groups . Give a 
statutory charter and technical assistance funds to 
the U.S. Department of Labor. The aim would be to 
help identify industry-specific training needs and 
help associations and industry groups build training 
capacities and institutional structures. The ap- 
proach could encourage more industry-sector re- 
sponses to skill development, building on private 
sector initiative and depending on the private sector 
for implementation. The statutory office would put 
the effort on a firm foothold, less subject to annual 
changes in Department research budgets. 

Option 3: Consider a limited tax credit for private 
sector training . The Department of Treasury in 
cooperation withLabor and Commerce might evalu- 
ate alternatives for targeting the tax credit and 
conduct a field trial with small and medium- 
size firms on the fiscal impacts. The field test would 
give a sounder basis for subsequent decisions 
about whether to proceed with the tax credit, and 
firms would have the choice of using or not using the 
incentive. 

Option 4: Phase in a payroll-based national train- 
ing levy . Employers, including nonprofit organiza- 
tions and government, would spend perhaps one 
percent of their payroll on broad, transferable 
training or pay an equivalent amount into a govern- 
ment training fund. During the first phase, they 
would not have to pay the levy if they reported their 
training expenditures to the government. Imple- 
mentation could be phased in over several years. The 
approach would assure a minimum of worker 
training by all firms and employing institutions. 
Because the cost of workplace skills training would 
be borne by employers, direct competition for public 
funds — such as training of unemployed peo- 
ple—would be minimized. Even if not fully imple- 
mented, the levy would for the first time create 
benchmark data on firm-based training expendi- 
tures to help inform public decisionmaking. 

To Retrain Individual Workers 
For Career Advancement: 

Option 5: Promote expansion of traditional ap- 
prenticeships . To start, restore funding to the De- 
partment of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. Industry and unions could worK with the 
DOL to develop standards for certifying skills 
among trainees in industries not having a strong 
tradition of apprenticeship. Workers would get 
credit for training completed, helping to ease job 
transitions, and employers could be more certain of 
hiring qualified personnel. 

Cont'd on d, 8 
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Option 6: Adequately fund the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act , which, when reautho- 
rized, is expected to provide support for employed 
worker retraining, including apprenticeships. 

Option 7: P:ovide on-going workplace basic skills 
funding . On a long-term basis, rather than through 
short-term demonstrations, earmark funds for 
small businesses and consortia, industry-specific 
projects, and dissemination of effective approaches. 
Target some funds on small businesses to help assure 
that large firms and their workers do not benefit 
disproportionately. Also target some funds on indus- 
try-specific approaches because research suggests 
that skills developed in specific job contexts are more 
likely to be transferred back to the job. 

Option 8: Extend favorable tax treatment for 
employee involvement in continuing education . Sec- 
tion 127 (of the Internal Revenue Code j is one of few 
federal incentives already on the books for continu- 
ing education of workers. It has expired several 
times before renewal in the past, and should be made 
permanent so that workers who enroll in training 
programs will not discontinue their study because 
they might have to pay taxes on the employer 
assistance they get. 

Option 9: Evaluate ways to help workers finance 
con tinuing education . Among the possibilities are 
human resource investment funds for workers, 
surcharges on individual income taxes to repay 
educational loans, and approaches for guaranteeing 
a specified amount of postsecondary education for 
all Americans. The goal of evaluating the options 
here should be to find those most likely to be cost 
effective and successful. 

To Link Training and Technology 
Assistance to Firms: 

Option 10: Coordinate federal technology and 
training assistance to firms . The disparate programs 
of federal government, in such areas as manufactur- 
ing technology transfer, training technology trans- 
fer, workplace literacy, and small business develop- 
ment should be expanded and coordinated, creating 
the possibility of one-stop shopping for firms or 
industry groups seeking help. The Commerce De- 
partment might be given lead agency responsibility, 
coordinating with Labor. Education, and the Small 
Business Administration. 

Option 11: Help states expand industrial services, 
combined with training . Substantially expand the 
Commerce Department's now tiny State industrial 
services program, administered by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Commerce 
would work with Labor and Education to help the 
states expand and better integrate training, educa- 
tion, and industrial extension services available to 
small firms. Fund research on the effectiveness of 
state training assistance to private industry, and 
establish a single clearinghouse to disseminate best 
practices to states and companies. 

Option 12: Create a nonprofit employer Institute 
for work-based learning . Employers (including the 
federal government, trade and industry associa- 
tions, and small businesses) should have a heavy role 
in directing the Institute, which would be located 
outside any federal agency and have sufficient start- 
up funding to guarantee several years of operation. 



Once underway, the Institute could gradually per* 
form some technical services first provided by 
government. Private employers and the federal 
government would share equally in funding the 
start-up costs, with the employers 1 share perhaps 
coming from the national training levy. 

To Improve the Quality 
and Effectiveness of Training 

Option 13: Encourage adoption of best practice 
approaches and technologies . Congress might direct 
the Departments of Labor and Education to give 
funding priority to projects that use best-practice 
approaches, to support dissemination of research 
findings, and to fund research to evaluate the 
effectiveness of work-based programs including 
those that use instructional technology. 

Option 14: Fund the federal training technology 
transfer program . The 1988 Trade Act assigned the 
Department of Education responsibility for a gov- 
ernment-wide training technology transfer pro- 
gram, but no funds have been appropriated for this 
purpose to date. Congress would provide initial 
funding to get the transfer office started. Programs 
developed for the military would be among those 
supported for adaptation in civilian settings. 

Option 15: Fund more civilian sector learning 
research/technologies . Among the possible ap- 
proaches for achieving this are to earmark at least 
one percent of federal education and training pro- 
gram funds for R&D activities, establishing a 
special Institute for learning tcJ.iiology and re- 
search, directing the Department of Educations 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement to 
give higher priority to work-based learning in its 
support of research centers, and giving the National 
Science Foundation a mandate to conduct research 
on the links between new technology adoption, work 
organization, and training. 

Option 16: Improve information on work-based 
learning . Fund the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
The Census Bureau to periodically survey workers 
on the training they receive in relation to employ- 
ment. Fund the Department of Education and the 
Census to update the survey of adult education (last 
completed in 1984) on a 3-year schedule. Fund 
continued longitudinal studies of worker careers 
and education. Fund the Census Bureau to under- 
take special surveys and studies of technology 
adoption by firms and associated human resource 
development practices. Require an overall review of 
federal statistical priorities, including whether sta- 
tistics-gathering agencies should give greater pri- 
ority to workplace, education, and training statis- 
tics. Much of the current data on workplace training 
is dated, incomplete, or based on proxy data. The 
steps indicated could begin to remedy this situation. 

{America's Choice is available for $18 ($15 for orders 
of 10 or more) from the National Center on Educa- 
tion and the Economv. 39 State Street. PO Box 
10670. Rochester. NY 14610. 716-546-7620. Back- 
ground papers to the report will eventually be 
available from NCEE. Worker Training is available 
for $12 from the Superintendent of Documents. 
Dept. 33, US Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington. DC. 20402-9325. 202-783-3238. Specify 
GPO Stock # 052-003-01214-6. Selected back- 
ground papers to this report will eventually be 
available from the National Technical Information 
Service and details will be given in a future BCEL 
Newsletter. ) ■ 
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0 Determining Gaps in Literacy Service Provi- 
sion in Rural Pennsylvania: An Educational Out- 
reach Project is the final report of a study by the 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy of Perm 
State University. It finds that community-based 
literacy programs in rural Pennsylvania are unable 
to meet the needs of their population and makes 
recommendations for their improvement and expan- 
sion — e.g. establish partnerships among job train- 
ing, literacy, and business and labor groups; offer 
adult literacy classes at uncommon locations; and 
provide services at work sites. Available for $20 from 
the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, Perm 
State University, 204Calder Way, Suite 209, Univer- 
sity Park, PA 16801. (814) 863-3777. 

@ From School to Work , a Policy Information 
Report from the Educational Testing Service, 
focuses on the transition to work of non-college 
bound high school students. The report notes that 
while other developed countries have institutional 
systems for helping young people make the school- 
to-work transition, the U.S. does not. It explores 
differences in skills and attitudes required for suc- 
cess in school and on the job and stresses the need for 
better communication between educators and em- 
ployers to smooth the transition. Available for $3.50 
prepaid from Publications Order Service, PO Box 
6736. Princeton. NJ 08541. (Make checks payable to 
the Educational Testing Service.) For information 
call the Policy Information Center at (609) 
734-5694. 

(XI New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the 
Family Support Act of 1988 . a statement issued by 
nine national organizations including the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the National Alliance of 
Business, the National Governors' Association, and 
the American Public Welfare Association, gives an 
overview of relevant provisions of the Family Sup- 
port Act of 1988. It identifies the liaisons that need to 
be established between educators and human re- 
source professionals in order to adhere to its provi- 
sions and examines the characteristics of such 
partnerships. It also lays out guidelines for the states 
and top state officials to follow when implementing 
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1 the act. Copies are $1 from the W.T.Grant Founda- 
, tion, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 301, 
, Washington. DC 20036-SS41. 

; Workforce/Workplace Literacy 

j H America's Work Force in the 1990s: Trends 

I Affecting Manufacturers , by Jerry Jasinowsky, is a 

; new 13 -page publication from the National Associa- 

, tion of Manufacturers. It examines trends identified 

j in the groundbreaking Workforce 2000 in terms of 

j their implications for manufacturers. Among other 

j recommendations are that manufacturers need to 

. invest more in workforce training and increase 

I employee involvement in workplace decisions. Cop* 

, ies are $5 each from Lisa Firestone. National 

! Association of Manufacturers, 1331 Pennsylvania 

: Avenue NW. Suite 1500 North, Washington, DC 

j 20004. (Make checks payable to NAM.) Phone (202) 

1 637-3094 for information about bulk discounts. 

[$1 Finger Lakes Regional Education Center 
Workplace Literacy Curriculum is a generic pro- 
gram to upgrade basic skills of workers at or above 
7th-grade reading level in manufacturing and other 
business settings, both large and small. The follow- 
ing modules, which have been used successfully in 
workplace literacy programs in the Rochester. NY 
region (see July 1990 BCEL Newsletter, p. 7), are 
now available from the Finger Lakes Regional 
' Education Center: Workplace Mathematics (mod- 
ules 1-4. arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trig, and 
; calculus). Workplace Written Communications 
\ (modules 1-9. reading comprehension, vocabulary 
| building, grammar, mechanics, usage, and writing), 
; and Workplace Oral Communications (module 1, 
; interpersonal communications and listening). Each 
book contains both teacher materials and students' 
I text and activities. (Teachers photocopy the lessons 
they select for classes.) The Center has also pub- 
lished "Workplace Literacy: Raising the Floor of 
Education in the Workplace^ a paper by David 
Mathes that discusses the need for workplace liter- 
acy programs and outlines the steps for developing 
one. For information, prices, and ordering instruc- 
tions on the modules and overall curricular program 
(the paper is available free), contact the Finger 
Lakes Regional Education Center for Economic 
Development. 3 501 County Road 20, Stanlev, NY 
14561.(716)526-6438. 

GD L tteracy in the Work Force ( #947), by Leonard 
Lund and E. Patrick McGuire, is a new 22-page 
publication from The Conference Board based on a 
mail survey of 1,600 manufacturing and service 
firms. Among the findings are that most companies 
do not test for literacy or math skills, most are 
concerned about illiteracy among their workers and 
expect the problem to get worse, and most have no 
in-house programs to address worker skills needs. A 
major section of the publication profiles a sampling 
of present workplace programs and the particular 
features of each. Several goals, constituting a liter- 
acy agenda for the business community, are also set 
forth. Available to Board members and nonprofit 
groups for $20 (otherwise $80) from The Conference 
Board, 845 Third Avenue, New York, NY 
10022-6601. (212) 759-0900. 

0 Massachusetts Workplace Education Ini- 
tiative: Year 3 Evaluation Final Report , by Paula 
Rayman and Laura Sperazi with Jan Maier and 
June Lapidus. presents the findings of a comprehen- 
sive independent evaluation of a range of workplace 
programs in Massachusetts. The report profiles 
seven programs and assesses them from the perspec- 
tive of the learner, union leaders and membership. 



and management. Among the specific recommenda- 
tions are to provide child care, transportation, and 
counseling services for students; to place adult 
learners on advisory boards; and to include workers 
who are not enrolled in a program in the evaluation 
process. Available for $15 from Laura Sperazi, Stone 
Center. Wellesley College, Wellesley, MA 02181. 
(Make checks payable to Stone Center. ) 

(J] 1990 SHRM/CCH Survey: Workplace Liter- 
acy/Basic Skills , a survey report written by Claire 
Anderson and Betty Ricks and sponsored by Com- 
merce Clearing House and the Society for Human 
Resource Managers, explores the extent of work- 
place illiteracy, the problems that arise from it, and 
what is being done to address it. Questionnaires 
were sent to a random sample of Society for Human 
Resource Managers members. The 1,328 responses 
came from human resource personnel in companies 
ranging in size from fewer than 51 employees to 
more than 10,000. Among the survey's findings are 
that 92 percent of businesses now employ workers 
who lack solid basic skills and 70 percent of com- 
panies having such employees do not provide basic 
skills training. Available at no charge (up to 
10 copies) from Commerce Clearing House. 4025 
West Peterson Avenue, Chicago, IL 60646, (312) 
583-8500, ext. 2275. 

0 A Project To Design an Evaluation of the 
Appropriateness and Effectiveness of Computer- 
Assisted Instructional Packages Used in the Re- 
mediation of Basic Skills , by G. Mike Charleston, 
Lauren ViUagomez, and Lynette Shaffer, is new 
from the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy at 
Perm State. It reviews two evaluation designs, 
prepared under a contract with the National Com- 
mission for Employment Policy, for studying the 
effectiveness of computer-assisted instructional ma- 
terials provided by the Job Training Partnership Act. 
Available for $15 from the Institute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy. Penn State University, 204 Calder 
Wav, Suite 209, University Park, PA 16801, (814) 
863-3777. 

Technical & Skills Training is a new magazine 
from the American Society for Training and Devel- 
opment. It contains articles on specific companies' 
experiences in technical and skills training and 
explores various training strategies. Among the 
topics covered in the premier issue are the use of job 
aids as a substitute for formal training and the U.S. 
Postal Services use of tele-training. Annual sub- 
scriptions to the magazine, which is published 8 
times a year, are $79 ($70 to ASTD members). 
Contact Technical & Skills Training, 1630 Duke 
Street, Box 1443, Alexandria, VA 22313-9833. (703) 
683-8129. 

0 Training Partnerships: Linking Employers and 
Providers , by Anthony Carnevale, Leila Gainer, 
Janice Villet. and Shari Holland, reports on a study 
conducted by the American Society for Training and 
Development and the U.S. Department of Labor on 
the use of outside providers of training. It identifies 
provider groups and systems, examines how em- 
ployers interact with them, and gives guidance to 
employers on how to make informed decisions when 
buying outside training help. Single copies are 
available free from Fulfillment Department. ASTD. 
1630 Duke Street. Alexandria, VA 22314. (703) 
683-8119. 

HH Workforce 2000: Competing in a Seller's Mar- 
ket: Is Corporate America Prepared? A Survey 
Report on Corporate Responses to Demographic 
and Labor Force Trends , prepared by Towers Perrin 
and the Hudson Institute, gives the results of a 



survey about how well-positioned businesses are to 
address the issues identified in the Hudson In- 
stitute's Workforce 2000. The findings are based on 
questionnaires returned by 645 businesses represent- 
ing a wide range of types. The report contains a 
wealth of demographic information about the pre- 
sent and future makeup of the U.S. workforce and 
discusses the resulting workforce problems that 
businesses will have to address. Copies are available 
at no cost while the supply lasts from Marketing 
Services, Towers Perrin, 100 Summit Lake Drive, 
Valhalla, NY 10595. 

[HI Workplace Competencies: The Need to Im- 
prove Literacy and Employment Readiness, by Paul 
Barton and Irwin Kirsch, examines the levels of 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy among 
high school graduates and young working adults in 
different occupational groups based on literacy 
proficiency scales developed by the Educational 
Testing Service. It takes a critical look at current 
assumptions about literacy and the future needs of 
the workplace. Among the authors 1 recommenda- 
tions are that literacy providers should seek ways to 
improve the information-processing skills needed 
for complex tasks and that new assessment and 
measurement tools should be developed to evaluate 
the literacy and employment readiness of workers as 
well as the literacy requirements of the job. This 
booklet is one of four in a Policy Perspectives series 
developed under U.S. Department of Education 
funding. Available for $2.25 from Superintendent of 
Documents, US Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, DC 20402. 

Workplace Learning: Preparing the Workers of 
Today for the Workplace of Tomorrow , by Dawn 
Krusemark, is a report from the New York State 
AFL-CIO. It gives guidance on designing a work- 
place learning program and presents the results of a 
survey of New York AFL-CIO affiliates about the 
extent of their involvement in workplace programs. 
Available free from Dawn K ruse mark, New York 
AFL-CIO, 100 South Swan Street, Albany, NY 
12210-1939,(518)436-8516. 

General Program & Curriculum Planning 

[Ts] Evaluation Study of Program Effectiveness , a 
publication of Literacy Volunteers of America, re- 
ports on the results of a study funded by the Exxon 
Corporation. Researchers undertook to leam about 
the demographic characteristics of students in LVA 
programs around the country, the progress the 
students make, and factors that contribute to their 
success or lack of it. Among the findings are that the 
length of time students remain in LVA affects their 
basic skills retention as well as their achievement of 
personal life goals and that similarity or dis- 
similarity between tutor and student is a predictor of 
the student's achievement and reading proficiency. 
Copies are $7.50 from Literacy Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, 5795 Widewaters Park wav, Syracuse, NY 13214, 
(315) 445-8000. 

Family Literacy 

|l6| Beginning Literacy and Your Child (#164), by 
Steven Silvern and Linda Silvern, is a new booklet 
from the International Reading Association de- 
signed to help parents encourage their children to 
read and write. Available for $1.75 prepaid (bulk 
rates are available) from Parents Booklets, Interna- 
tional Reading Association, 800 Barksdale Road, 
PO Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714-8139, (302) 
732-1600. 

Cont'd on p. 10 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

Cont'd from p. 9 

HZl Kylie's Song , written by Patty Sheehan and 
illustrated by [toko Maeno, is a children's storybook 
that raises questions about stereotyping and indi- 
vidual self-esteem. At the back of the book are 
questions for parents to discuss with their children 
after reading the story, and ideas for parents to use 
to help children build their own sense of self-worth. 
A special edition of the book, originally published by 
Advocacy Press, is being offered for $3.95 by the 
Coors Foundation for Family Literacy; PO Box 
46666, Denver, CO 80201, as part of its Literacy - 
Pass It On campaign. Proceeds from the sale will 
benefit literacy organizations. 



And Highlighting . . . 

Worker-Centered Learning: A Union 
Guide to Workplace literacy , by Anthony Sar- 
miento and Ann Kay, is a new publication from 
the AFL-CIO Human Resources Development 
Institute. Although written specifically for union 
leaders, the book will be of value to employers 
and others planning workforce literacy pro- 
grams. While exploring questions and concerns 
central to anyone instituting a workforce pro- 
gram, it indicates why unions, in particular, 
should involve themselves in literacy training 
and describes the unique contribution they can 
make in planning such programs and ensuring 
i worker participation. It also focuses on the need 
for workplace programs to bring the goals of 
workers and employers into balance. Part I, 
"Understanding Workplace Literacy!' informs 
the reader about the issues surrounding literacy, 
especially in relation to job performance. It 
shows why the word "literacy" is so difficult to 
define and examines the usefulness of varying 
definitions. It counters stereotypes of low-liter- 
ate workers with facts about their actual literacy 
levels and the rising standards of literacy in 
society. It explains why the established providers 
of literacy training — e.g. schools, adult educa- 
tion programs, and volunteer programs — can- 
not by themselves handle the task and points to 
the workplace as a key place for reaching 
potential students and identifying their training 
needs. Part I also addresses the role unions can 
play in establishing the need for training based 
on changes in equipment and workplace proc- 
esses. Finally, it outlines the broad principles 
upon which a worker-centered literacy program 
can be built so that the occupational and per- 
sonal objectives of students are met along with 
the goals and needs of employers. Part II of the 
publication, "Designing a Worker-Centered 
Program," gives guidance on planning and im- 
plementing a workplace literacy program in 
which the learners are active participants in 
planning and assessment. Checklists and sample 
documents extend the text and provide tools for 
designing a program. A short chapter at the end 
of Part II outlines ways that those unions unable 
to provide workforce training themselves can 
help workers identify and achieve their own 
education goals. Part III, "Getting More Infor- 
mation!* identifies sources of information and 
funding. Single copies are $5.50 (bulk discounts 
y available) from Patricia Garcia, AFL-CIO 
F RI (J Human Resources Development Institute, 815 
iBita 16th Street NW, Washington, DC 20006, (202) 
638-3912. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Banking Industry Update 

In the three months since BCEL reported on 
the availability of Strategic Skills Builders 
for Banking, the industrywide basic skills 
program developed by the American Bank- 
ers Association, the banking industry has 
shown real interest in the new curriculum. 
According to the American Institute of 
Banking (AIB), the Association's education 
arm, some 20 local banks and 30 local AIB 
chapters have now purchased the program, 
and at least 300 banks have called AIB 
headquarters expressing an interest in it. 
AIB chapters in Atlanta and Delaware are 
helping banks in those areas implement the 
program and the Newark AIB chapter is 
working with the Mayor's office to use the 
program for unemployed youth in that city. 
AIB has set up a national hotline (given 
below) to answer questions about the pro- 
gram, and is considering ways to introduce 
the program to high schools and agencies 
that provide pre-employment and literacy 
services. For more information contact Bill 
Browning, Manager, Research & Educa- 
tion, AIB, American Bankers Association, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, (202) 663-5390. 

Hammers, Nails, & Basic Skills: 
National Building Systems 

In three plants around the U.S., National 
Building Systems assembles basic compo- 
nents of houses which in turn are shipped 
out to contractors on site. In 1988, manage- 
ment at NBS' facility in Effingham, Illinois 
began talking with the CEFS Economic 
Opportunity Corporation, a local social 
service agency, about setting up a work- 
related employee basic skills program. The 
company was concerned that too many of its 
low-skilled entry-level workers were in- 
juring themselves in workplace accidents 



(with the company paying out up to 
$300,000 a year in workers' compensation 
claims) and were unable to make the pre- 
cise measurements required for home 
construction. 

NBS, The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, and CEFS literacy staff 
developed a set of goals for a curriculum 
that wove basic literacy and math skills 
around a number of job-related concerns. 
By focusing on safety issues, workers 
would learn how to avoid accidents. By 
studying the company's product and pro- 
duction process, they would have more 
interest in their jobs, be better able to move 
into new jobs in the plant, and be less likely 
to leave the company. (The company had a 
high turnover rate: out of 200 people hired in 
1988, only 10 were still with NBS by 
mid-1990.) By improving their math skills, 
workers would be better prepared to handle 
the new computerized technology which the 
company planned to purchase to enable it to 
tailor homes to customers' specifications. 
By involving all levels of employees in the 
education program, the company would 
introduce a new focus on "quality" and 
create an "R&D" ethic in the plant. 

Most of 1989 was taken up with developing 
a curriculum and getting word about the 
program out to all levels of staff. Janet 
Henry, a CEFS educator trained in voca- 
tional education, spent three 40-hour weeks 
assessing worker skill needs and designing 
the curriculum. She studied how work was 
done in the plant and identified tasks and 
problems which would become the meat of 
the curriculum. It was decided that the 
curriculum would focus on job-related tasks 
in order to build on the company's interests 
and to provide employees with a "real- 
world" curriculum more meaningful than 
traditional academic programs. Employees 
were given a mix of specially-designed job- 
specific and standardized reading and math 
tests, but, to ensure confidentiality, results 
were shared only with the employees them- 
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selves. Union representatives assured the 
employees that they had nothing to fear from 
the tests. To encourage worker participa- 
tion, union officials and shop-floor manag- 
, ers signed the letter announcing the pro- 
| gram. This was done to avoid creating the 
impression that the program was coming 
from "the top ' and thereby unnecessarily 
scaring workers away. Chief financial of- 
ficer Ron Pearce in turn demonstrated high 
management support for the program by 
emphasizing its positive nature in letters of 
encouragement to the employees who 
would be taking pan. 

With that full year of preparation, classes 
got underway in January of this year. For the 
next six months, employees worked in three 
small groups of seven workers each. They 
analyzed causes of accidents; learned to 
differentiate the labels on various types of 
similar-looking materials: studied blue- 
prints, work orders, and flow charts; and 
practiced using fractions and rulers so that 
they could cut lumber to !/i8 of an inch and at 
exact angles. Employees participated on a 
voluntary basis, while the company in- 
vested by giving release time to them and a 
comfortable meeting room on the premises. 
These company resources served as the 
"match' 1 required to obtain a grant from the 
Secretary of State s workplace literacy fund. 

NBS hopes to continue the program, to 
benefit both those who took part in the first 
phase of classes and other employees who 
were reluctant to come forward but who 
have since seen the program's positive 
results. Some of the first- round learners 
have been exploring further education op- 
portunities through CEFS. And in addition 
to the effects of the program on worker 
productivity, safety, trainability, and pro- 
motability, NBS now sees the program 
as a good tool for recruiting and retaining 
employees. 

(For more information contact Ms. Chris Boyd, 
Literacy Program Director, CEFS, 101 N. Fourth 
Street, 4th Floor. Effingham, IL 62401, 
217-342-2195.) 

WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

FINANCIAL AND IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

East River Savings Bank in June awarded ten $1,000 
scholarships to outstanding GED graduates of the City 
University ol New York The recipients will use their awards 
toward the costs ot further education at ihe college level 

O Exxon Corporation's Summer 1990 issue of The LAMP a 
azme for shareholders contained a maior article on adult 
a racy and discussed the companys ongoing grant elfort to 
help address the problem Over the past three years Exxon has 
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given more than $500,000 to a variety of organizations for 
service and research activities generally having national 
significance. 

Gibson, Ochsner, & Adkins and Autco Tire & Service 
Center recently donated telephone equipment to the Amanllo 
(TX) Area Adult Literacy Council. 

NCNB National Bank has provided major support to the 
Florida Literacy Coalition and to the states literacy hotline. 
Other corporate supporters of the Coalition are the Florida 
Bankers Association, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
and the St Pe'rsburg Times. 

Pacific Bell is working with Project Read in San Francisco to 
extend the library programs literacy services to the community. 
A manager from Pacific Bell serves on Project Read's Advisory 
Committee, some 12 of its employees have been trained as 
tutors for its program, and the company is providing space for 
classes and permitting its employees to tutor on company time. 

In coniunction with International Literacy Day on September 8. 
Philip Morris Companies sponsored a literacy awards 
ceremony organized by the Philadelphia Mayor's Commission 
on Literacy. 

Scott Paper Company, The Oolfinger-McMahon Foun- 
dation, The Philadelphia Foundation, and The Phoebe 
Haas Charitable Trust have funded a special four-part 
workshop on critical thinking skills offered by the Center for 
Literacy in Philadelphia. Learners discuss such issues as arug 
abuse, teen pregnancy. AIDS, and cross-cultural communica- 
tion and then integrate their thinking on these topics into 
reading and writing activities. 

The Southeast Banking Corporation Foundation recently 
granted $1,000 to Literacy Volunteers of Washington County 
(FL) to cover costs of tutor-training supplies. The banks 
Chipley branch is covering postage and other office expenses 
for the program. 

Southern Bell, CSX Transportation, IBM, Marriott 
Hotels, and VistaKon were among the supporters of Rollin* 
for Readin". a cross-country roller-skating tour by former literacy 
student Toni Cordell. Toni concluded her marathon for literacy 
in Jacksonville. FL on May 25th. Welcoming ceremonies 
included a luncheon sponsored by CSX Transportation and an 
evening pizza party sponsored by Pizza Hut and the Pepsi 
Corporation. 

Southwestern Bell Foundation has iust granted $100,000 
to Literacy Investment For Tomorrow-Missouri (LIFT). $25,000 
was granted outright and the balance of $75,000 is in the form 
of a matching grant to encourage support from other busi- 
nesses in the state. This funding is in addition to the $250,000 
given in the past by the Foundation to help establish LIFT 

The Steelcase Foundation has donated $20,000 over two 
years to the Kent County (Ml) Literacy Council. The Gannett 
Foundation has also granted $10,000 and the Grand Rapids 
foundation provided $15,000 to help the Council raise funds 
from other private-sector sources. 

The Toledo Blade, Oana Corporation, Ooehler Jarvis, 
Fifth Third Bank, General Mills, James River Corpora- 
tion, Kroger Company, Ohio Bell Telephone, Ohio 
Citizens Bank, Owens-Illinois, Reams Broadcasting, 
Rudolph-Libbe, Society Bank, Spengler/Nathanson/ 
McCarthy/and Ourfee, Toledo Edison, and WTVG Chan- 
nel 13 sent teams to a spelling bee on International Literacy 
Day to raise funds for the Read for Literacy program in Toledo 

WEZM-FM, WKC1-FM, WORC-AM, Smith Corona, Re- 
flertite Corporation, Young & Rubicam, Sport Club, 
Different Spokes, Suburban Cycle, CT Bicycle Touring 
Center, Cycle Oynamics, Farmington Bicycle, Berlin 
Bicycle and Repair, O'Aniello's Amity Bike, Cycles 
LaChance, and North Haven Bicycle Center co-spon- 



sored a series of bike-a-thons in August and September to raise 
funds for LVA-Connecticut. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Airite has recognized that some employees in its El Segundo. 
CA aerospace plant have trouble reading memos about services 
available to them, work specifications, and other important 
documents. As a first step in dealing with the problem, the 
company nas arranged for the local library to offer volunteer 
tutoring to interested employees. The company will cover the 
costs of teaching materials and make a cash donation to the 
program. 

At Allied-Signal Aerospace Company in Kansas City, MO, 
more than 70 employees have been trained by the local Laubach 
program to tutor fellow employees one or two hours per week on 
company time. 

Oays Hotel Crystal City attributes a reduction in turnover to 
an employee ESL program it operates in collaboration with the 
Arlington Education and Employment Program of the Arlington 
(VA) Public Schools with partial funding from the U.S. 
Department of Education. Other hotel chains participating in the 
program include Best Western, Embassy Suites, Holiday 
Inn, Hyatt, Quality Hotel, Sheraton, Stouffer's, Guest 
Quarters, Ramada, Marriott, and Old Colony Inn, The 
Chambers ot Commerce in Arlington and Alexandria have 
also served as partners in this effort. 

Oobbs International Services is expanding the basic skills 
program started two years ago by supervisor Willie Blackwell in 
the company's Atlanta Airport facility Citing improved produc- 
tivity and morale at the Atlanta site, the Greyhound Olal 
Corporation subsidiary hopes to have similar employee 
education programs in place in atl of its 51 sites by 1995. Dobbs 
employees prepare more than 70 million meals annually for 60 
airlines in 44 airports nationally The curriculum used in the 
Atlanta site is ■Winning.'" an adult version of the "'Sing, Spell, 
Read and Write'" phonics program originally developed for 
schoolchildren. 

Hitco, which manufactures parts for Trident submarines and 
the aerospace industry, has invested about $400,000 during the 
past 18 months in an employee basic skills program in its 
Gardena. CA facility Working with El Camino College, the BP 
Chemicals subsidiary is looking ahead to a time when every 
employee will nave to be able to operate individual computers 
plugged into a central database 

Procter & Gamble works with adult educators from the 
Fayette County (KY) Schools to operate a basic skills program 
for employees in the Jit Peanut Butter plant in Lexington. 
Pepsi Cola, Bluegrass Airport, St. Joseph Hospital, 
Cardinal Hill Hospital, and the county government are other 
employers who have set up similar education programs, 
providing release time, facilities, recognition, and other sup- 
ports for participating employees. 

RockResorts and the International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen's Union have received a U.S. Department of 
Education grant to establish a basic skills program lor workers 
on the Hawaiian island of Lanai The participants are either 
making the transition from agricultural to tourist-industry iobs 
or trying to qualify lor better jobs in the pineapple industry. 

Schrock, W.C.I. Inc. operates a math refresher and commu- 
nications course for employees in its Arthur. IL plant in 
collaboration wilh Lake Land College. 

Summerlield Suites Hotel in Torrance. CA teacnes its 
multicultural housekeeping staff how to safely use cleaning 
chemicals, while at the same time encouraging the employees 
to upgrade their literacy and language skills in local literacy 
programs 

The Truitt Bros, cannery has opened its doors to tutors from 
the Salem (OR) Literacy Proiect. Nine employees now receive 
tutoring in the program which is scheduled during slow periods 
m the canning-season cycle ■ 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS, pre- 
pared by Marie Longyear, is a 20-page organiza- 
tion, title, and name index covering BCEL 
Newsletter Issues No. 1-20, spanning the period 
September 1984 to July 1989. It will be useful to 
readers who keep and use their newsletters as an 
ongoing reference tool. Supplements will be 
issued periodically. ($2.00) 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 

54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. Part I discusses the corporate- 
giving environment and forms of corporate giv- 
ing. Part II gives step-by-step guidance on all 
aspects of corporate fundraising, from identify- 
ing companies to solicit, to proposal preparation 
and follow-up. Part III deals with forms of 
indirect corporate giving. (S5.00) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers wishing to address the 
basic skills problems of their workforces. It 
provides detailed guidance on how to plan and 
implement an effective job-related basic skills 
program. (S5.00) 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page guide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. ($2.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25, on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion, and $. 15 a copy thereafter. 



• Workforce/Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a selection of BCEL Newsletters, col- 
lected newspaper and magazine articles, and a 
reprint of the 1988 Business Week feature 
"HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline of America's 
Workforces ($6.50, the packet; $1.50 reprint 
only) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free; back issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at $1.00 a copy 
thereafter. Foreign subscriptions are 20 US dol- 
lars annually, prepaid; back issues are SI. 00 a 
copy. Articles may be reproduced without per- 
mission but must be reproduced in their entirety 
with attribution to BCEL. 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy Con- 
tacts (1990-91 edition) is an aid for both the 
literacy and business communities. ($5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action i 1985) consists of 
two BCEL monographs (one by David Harman. 
the other by Donald McCune and Judith Al- 
amprese) which assess the short- and long-term 
needs of the adult literacy field and give recom- 
mendations for public- and private-sector action. 
($10 the set) 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS ( 1985 ) is a 
BCEL monograph by Dianne Kangisser which 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers in combating adult illiteracy. (S5.00) 
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NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization, 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, where 
a charge is involved orders must be requested in writing 
and be accompanied by a prepayment check made out 
to BCEL. Sales tax need not be added. Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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According to recent Census figures (March 1990. 
Current Population Survey), some 12 million adutt 
women in the U.S. are trapped in poverty. Of these. 
3.2 million are single mothers who are heads of 
households and have children under age 18 — 
representing an increase of 30 percent from only a 
decade ago. Out of concern for the increasing 
feminization of poverty, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, in 1982. launched a $12 million welfare-to- 
work research and demonstration project, which is 
presently mid-way into a five-year evaluation. 
Called the Minority Female Single Parent Demon- 
stration, it is already clear that the effort has 
produced results of great significance to funders. 
legislators, and the literacy and employment train- 
ing communities. 

Not only does the project offer a proven training 
model to public agencies and education groups that 
must work together to advance JOBS*, the educa- 
tion provisions of the Family Support Act of 1988. 
but it gives new weight to the importance of the 
functional context approach in workforce and work- 
place programs. Moreover, in pointing to the superi- 
ority of "non-sequential, integrated programs'* in 



*ln the next several years the federal government 
will be spending up to $1 billion a year for JOBS, to 
be supplemented by state funds. As the states begin 
to shape their programs, they will need to draw from 
the best practices and experience known to the field. 
The Rockefeller findings are singularly compelling 
in this regard. 



preparing welfare recipients for work, it suggests a 
potential new national policy direction, one that 
runs counter to the conventional wisdom. 

The Rockefeller demonstration involved four com- 
munity-based organizations in as many cities: the 
Atlanta Urban League, the Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center of Providence, Rhode Island, 
Wider Opportunities for Women in the District of 
Columbia, and the Center for Employment Training 
in San Jose, California. Its purpose: to find the most 
effective approach for helping low income single 
mothers get off welfare and into work. 

Of the four programs funded, the first three have 
produced discouraging results. The fourth, at the 
Center for Employment Training (CET), has had 
strikingly dramatic results. After spending less than 
one year in the CET program, more participants 
have gotten jobs, better jobs, and substantially 
higher wages than participants in the other three 
programs, and they have done markedly better 
than members of a CET control group set up 
for comparison. 

According to program analysts, CETs success is 
based on the immediacy of its job training. Depart- 
ing from customary practice, CET teaches job skills 
without delay — fitting in as needed instruction in 
the basic reading, math, and English required for 
competence in a particular job. Program outcomes 
and goals are specifically geared to the local labor 
market. Support services for handling such every- 
day logistical problems as child care and transporta- 
tion are integrated into the program, and to foster 
motivation and a personal sense of achievement 
training is tailored to the individual. The other three 
programs followed the traditional schooling se- 
quence: requiring remedial basic education as 
the first step toward qualifying for subsequent 
job training. 

Rapia Emersion in job training regardless of the 
trainees skills deficiencies is a lesson learned during 
CETs 23 years of experience. "Anyone who doesn't 
have bread on the table doesn't have the patience 
to face a long stretch of classroom basic learning: 
they become discouraged and quit'' says Tony 
Bustamante of CET. Russell Tershy, CETs director, 
puts it this way: "The end of the rainbow is not the 
training or a diploma, but a job and job retention. 
That's why people come!' 

<Conl*d on p 6) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

Harold W.McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
President. BCEL 

When Congress did not pass the omnibus 
education bill last November, its literacy 
provisions were of course also lost. The 
handful of senators whose requested 
"holds" kept the bill from a vote created an 
unexpected turn of events, but that action | 
was not aimed at its literacy aspects. Indeed, ! 
thanks to strong leadership on both sides of | 
the aisle, and to the special diligence of I 
Representatives Tom Sawyer, Bill Good- 
ling, and their staffs, the literacy provisions 
negotiated during joint conferencing had 
solid Congressional support, and that sup- 
port continues. In fact, the House plans to I 
reintroduce the literacy bill right after the 
I02nd Congress is seated, and expectations 
are that it will pass the full Congress. 

The bills planned reintroduction is very 
encouraging, but there's a discouraging note j 
in that the final version of the 101st Congress i 
falls short of what we had hoped for, I 
especially in its provisions for the National I 
Literacy Institute and its governing board. 
Thus along with several other national ! 
literacy groups BCEL is urging that as the ! 
bill is reconsidered every effort be made to i 
greatly strengthen the board s authority and i 
independence and other key provisions. , 
Hopefully, many of you will be joining in I 
that step. But even if the adjustments are not j 
fully achieved, the cause of literacy is far I 
better served at this time with the bill put j 
forward than with no bill at all. There will be j 
future opportunities to build on and revise i 
the final legislation, and it is of real impor- j 
tance that we in the literacy and business j 
communities .,^ep that very much in mind as i 
we work together for further improvement. , 

We must and will move forward, and we j 

must continue to address the deeper sub- j 

stantive issues of illiteracy, such as how best i 

to encourage employer investments in work- ■■ 

place literacy and how best to meet the i 

needs of our youth and adults not yet < 

equipped to enter the workforce. It is i 

gratifying to see attention focused in- • 

creasingly on these issues — though of ■ 
course the needs of general literacy pro- 
grams must not be overlooked in the process. 
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S titching A Quilt For Literacy 

When volunteer tutors in the New Bedford 
Adult Literacy Program in Massachusetts 
learned that 1990 was International Literacy 
Yean they wanted to do something special to 
mark the occasion, something that would 
actively involve their students and "give 
them a chance to shine!" Pam Humphrey. 
Coordinator of Volunteers for the Common- 
wealth Literacy Campaign, came up with 
the idea of making a literacy quilt, and 35 
people, half students and half volunteers, 
volunteered to sew one square each. Money 
for materials was donated by Walden 
Books. The finished quilt has since been 
shown at the main libraries in New Bedford 
area towns, and it is currently on view at 
Compass Bank in New Bedford. From here 
it will travel to New Bedford branch librar- 
ies. According to Ms. Humphrey, display- 
ing the quilt has led to increased awareness 
of the New Bedford Adult Literacy Pro- 
gram, and a number of people have come 
forward to volunteer as tutors. For more 
information contact Pamela Humphrey. Vol- 
unteer Coordinator. Commonwealth Liter- 
acy Campaign. New Bedford Adult Literacy 
Program. 455 County Street. New Bedford. 
MA" 02740. (508)997-4511. ext. 3372. 

POL School-to-Work Initiative 

The Office of Work- Based Learning of the 
U.S. Department of Labor has announced a 
new $10.5 million program to forge school- 
business partnerships that will prepare high 
school students to enter the workforce. The 
program consists of six major long-term 
projects, each having a different job focus, 
partnership arrangement, and geographical 
location. The DOL has furnished seed 
grants of some $3.2 million to get the 
initiative off to a solid start, and the balance 
of $7.3 million will eventually go to the 
grantees from several organizations that will 
work directly with them, including employ- 
ers, foundations, and other private sources. 
The specific projects, and their initial fund- 
ing levels, are as follows: The Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce ($497. 000. pre- 
paring high school youth for careers in 
metalworking): the Unified School District 
of Los Angeles ($710,000. preparing stu- 
dents for jobs in banking, telecommu- 
9 ..rations, and public service): the Private 
dustry Council of Boston ($973,000. 
iTv.alth-care): the Maryland Department 




Quiit By Students & Tutors of New Bedford (MA) Adult 
Literacy Program. Honoring International Literacy Year 

of Economic and Employment Develop- 
ment ($380,000. three different projects in 
Baltimore and in suburban and rural areas of 
the state): the National Alliance of Business 
($438,000. appliance technicians for 
Sears, jobs in banking): and the Electronic 
Industries Foundation in Washington. 
D.C. ($204,000. technician training for 
jobs in northern New Jersey). For more 
information contact Irene Lynn at the Office 
of Work-Based Learning, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 200 Constitution Avenue NW. 
Room N4649. Washington. DC 20210. 
(202) 535-0548. 

Southern Literacy Forum Established 

in a first for the nation, the Southern 
Literacy Forum was established by 13 south- 
ern states this past October. The Forum was 
recommended in a report prepared for the 
Southern Growth Policies Board by the 
Southern Regional Literacy Commission 
after its year-long study of the status of 
literacy in the South. The Commission was 
chaired by William Friday, president of the 
William Kenan Charitable Trust and presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of North 
Carolina. He was appointed to the post in 
late 1989 by Louisiana's Governor Buddy 
Roemer. In general, the Forum will serve as 
a unifying agent for the literacy activities of 
the various states. More specifically, it will 
have a four-fold mission: to build consensus 
on workplace issues and action among the 
13 member states: to assist the states in the 
development of programs and policies: to 
provide information and assistance to liter- 
acy programs and practitioners in the re- 
gion: and to fund or conduct research. Over 
the next 18 months, the Southern Growth 
Policies Board will guide the Forum through 
its early development, providing it with 
physical facilities, raising money, and fur- 
ther analyzing current needs. After that the 



Forum will function as a free-standing entity 
with its own offices. The Commissions 
report, titled Literacy is Everybody's Busi- 
ness: The Power of the Word, examines the 
scope and nature of adult illiteracy in the 
South and its economic implications* pro- 
vides detailed information about what the 
13 Southern states are currently doing and 
not doing in literacy, and makes numerous 
recommendations for future cooperative 
action. To learn more or to order a copy of 
the report ($7.50) contact Robert Donnan. 
Director of Communications, Southern 
Growth Policies Board. PO Box 12293. 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709. 
(919) 941-5145. 

JSEP Evaluated: Developing A Military 
Computer System For Civilian Use 

The Job Skills Education Program (JSEP) is 
a computer-based basic skills program de- 
veloped in 1982 for use by the U.S. Army. 
Because of the programs promise and 
striking similarities between many military 
and civilian occupations, the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Labor and Education decided to 
test its adaptation to civilian use and funded 
several pilot projects around the country for 
that purpose-including a three-way part- 
nership among Peavey Electronics Corpora- 
tion. Meridian Community College, and the 
State of Mississippi: a specially-created 
continuing education center site in White 
Plains. New York: and projecis in Califor- 
nia. Indiana, and Delaware. A grant also 
went to Florida State University and the 
Ford Aerospace Corporation to "de-green" 
the military modules. 

In June 1988. the Department of Labor 
funded the National Alliance of Business to 
evaluate the Mississippi and White Plains 
projects, explore community college and 
employer receptiveness to introducing the 
JSEP program, and undertake other ac- 
tivities to determine the system s cost and 
instructional effectiveness as well as bar- 
riers to its wider implementation, especially 
in workplace settings. NAB provided tech- 
nical assistance and evaluation services at 
the Mississippi site, reviewed the White 
Plains program and other demonstrations, 
and conducted a series of regional forums to 
gather information from private employers. 

The study found that, while JSEP has many 
strengths and can work well in civilian 
settings under the right conditions, there are 
a number of serious barriers to its wide- 
spread use. These include the high cost of 
the MicroTICCIT hardware presently used. 
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the system's incompatibility with computers 
more commonly in use. lack of technical 
support tor both the hardware and software 
components, the need of individual employ- 
ers to be able to customize the software, the 
continued presence of unsuitable army ter- 
minology and material, and unresolved 
! copyright problems. While recommending 
! that further modifications be made and 
: additional field tests conducted. NAB con- 
cludes that widespread civilian use of JSEP 
is unlikely. 

The study's analysis and specific findings 
' are presented in rich detail in a May 1990 
report prepared by NAB for the Department 
. of Labor, called Lessons Learned: Job Skills 
Education Program Final Report. For more 
information about JSEP and the NAB study, 
or to obtain a free copy of the report 
(quantities are limited), contact Gary 
Moore. National Alliance of Business. 1201 
New York Avenue NW. Suite 700. Wash- 
ington. DC 20005. (202) 289-2888. 

i LET ME: Increasing Women's 
! Career Choices 



I CUNY's Bronx Community College has 

. received special state funding for LET ME. 

i a reading program that encourages women 
to consider and pursue nontraditionai career 
options. "Women are generally encouraged 
to enter education, the arts, social work, or 
to become secretaries!* notes project direc- 

: tor Harriet Shenkman. "instead of venturing 
into auto mechanics, engineering, or the 
audio-visual field, or even starting their own 
business:* LET ME aims to help correct this 
problem by changing attitudes and 
awareness among its women students. 
Called "Exploring Non-Traditional Career 
Roles Through Reading'/ the semester-long 
course has been given twice since Sep- 
tember 1989 and some 220 women have 
completed it. The participants in each 
course were grouped into two sections, with 
those at a higher reading level meeting twice 
a week and those at a lower level five times a 
week. Shenkman says that "as the women 
read materials, they are taught not to think 
like men. but to think about themselves as 
individuals, having all career choices before 
them as well as new options and nontradi- 
tionai lifestyles!' To measure awareness and 
attitudinal changes, the project built special 
pre- and post-course testing. The results to 
date show significant increases in both 
^ses with gains ranging from 33 to 81 
m^y^ent. The tests do not measure specific 
tr\Jv-> ling grade-level increases but assume 
mat evidence of large leaps in knowledge 



and awareness can only be acquired through 
gains in reading ability. Ms. Shenkman 
believes that although the goal of the pro- 
gram is to help the enrollees think more 
broadly, the effects are likely to filter down 
to their daughters. For more information 
contact Harriet Shenkman, Special Educa- 
tion Services Department. Bronx Commu- 
nity College, University Avenue and West 
181 Street. Bronx, NY 10453, (212) 
220-6910. 

ACBE Receives Major Grants 

The MacArthur Foundation recently 
awarded a 3-year grant of $1,050,000 to the 
Association for Community Based Educa- 
tion. The grant, which has a matching 
requirement after the first year, will enable 
ACBE to provide technical support and 
practitioner training to CBOs. develop self- 
assessment procedures for local program 
use. expand and strengthen its clearing- 
house activities, and broaden its unique 
minigrant award program. The minigrant 
program will be extended even further by a 
new 3-year grant of $150,000 from the 
Donner Foundation. ACBE will regrant the 
Donner funds in amounts of up to $10,000 
for the adult literacy programs of local 
CBOs. On a third front. Consumer Cause, 
Inc.. a national consumer advocacy group, 
raised $5,000 for ACBE at a special dinner 
in New York City early last year and then 
matched the amount raised with another 
$5,000. The funds were used by ACBE to 
develop a preliminary design for CBO 
literacy materials built around consumer 
issues. For more details contact Chris 
Zachariadis. Association for Community 
Based Education. 1806 Vernon Street NW. 
Washington. DC 20009. 



External Diploma Program Goes National 

The Regents 1 External Diploma Program, 
which originated in New York State in 1973 
and was subsequently adopted by 11 states, 
is now being offered nationally by the 
American Council on Education through its 
Center for Adult Learning and Educational 
Credentials. For persons who did not gradu- 
ate from high school, the program leads to a 
high school diploma based on demonstrated 
competencies in some 64 academic and life- 
skill areas, regardless of where, when, and 
how the competencies were acquired. The 
program includes a diagnostic phase which 
tests for the basic skills and an assessment 
phase which determines whether enrolled 
adults qualify for the diploma. Those who 
are deficient in their skills and/or lack 
needed diploma competencies are referred 



to appropriate programs of instruction. 
Among those who could benefit from the 
diploma program are mid-life and mid- 
career adults who are seeking job advance- 
ment or want to pursue postsecondary edu- 
cation. According to the ACE most people 
complete the program within 6-9 months. 
For more information contact Florence 
Harvey, Director, External Diploma Pro- 
gram, Center for Adult Learning and Edu- 
cational Credentials, American Council 
on Education, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036, (202) 939-9470 or 
(202) 939-9475. 

Advancing Literacy Down Under 

According to an official of Adelaide College 
in South Australia, only about one percent 
of the more than one million adults in 
Australia with problems in reading, writing, 
and basic math are presently enrolled in j 
literacy skills programs. But over the last j 
few years the business community has 
begun to recognize the severity of the 
illiteracy problem and to pay more attention 
to the basic education needs of their employ- 
ees. Companies and unions in a wide range 
of industries-e.g. car manufacturing, health 
care, transportation, appliance manufactur- 
ing, and textiles-now offer some kind of 
employee basic skills service. In July 1990, 
for example, a Workplace Education Ser- 
vice (WES) was formed at Adelaide Col- 
lege. WES already has 600 learners enrolled 
and a waiting list of businesses that want to 
participate. In addition, WES provides di- 
rect advisory and training services for man- 
agers, supervisors, and training officers; 
operates an educational referral service for 
employees and employers; and helps busi- 
nesses design programs for both English- 
speaking and no ..-English-speaking em- 
ployees to improve their communications 
skills. For more information contact Robert 
Bean. Manager, Workplace Education Ser- 
vice, Department of Employment and Tech- 
nical and Further Education, Adelaide Col- 
lege, AAMl Building (3rd Floor), 132 
Grenfell Street. Adelaide. 5000, Australia. 



Stepping Out At Radio City 



On November 9. Radio City Music Hall j 
presented a special benefit dress rehearsal of 
its annual Christmas Show, hosted by 
Matilda Cuomo and Joyce Dinkins. Five 
thousand people attended the show, which 
raised $25,000 for the Literacy Volunteers 
of New York City and $10,000 for the 
CONTACT Center s national literacy hotline 
in Lincoln. Nebraska. 

(Cont'd on p.4) 
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OTA's New Literacy & Technology Project 

Having recently completed its state-of-the- 
art report on worker training (see feature 
article, BCEL Newsletter #25, October 
1990), the Office of Technology Assessment 
of the U.S. Congress has begun a compre- 
hensive new literacy and technology assess- 
ment for trb Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources and the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. The effort, 
under the direction of OTA policy analyst 
Linda Roberts, will look at how technology 
can be used to improve and expand adult 
and family literacy services and to over- 
come economic, social, geographic, and 
institutional barriers to access. The project 
began this past October and will result in a 
final report to Congress by mid-1992. For 
more information write to Linda Roberts, 
Project Director, Office of Technology As- 
sessment, U.S. Congress, Washington. DC 
20510-8025. 

ASTD Launches Mew Workforce Campaign 

The American Society for Training and 
Development announced in November the 
launching of a three-year national cam- 
paign, called TRAIN AMERICA'S WORK- 
FORCE. Its purpose is to "revitalize Ameri- 
can companies by changing the way they 
invest in people!* The campaign will be 
based on ASTD's workplace research over 
the past four years, which has resulted in 
several important new guides and books, 
including most recently America and the 
New Economy by economist Tony Car- 
nevale. According to this new research 
report, nearly 50 million workers, or 42 
percent of the workforce, need training and 
skills upgrading over the next ten years to 
keep up with new job demands, but they will 
not get the needed education unless present 
practices are substantially changed and un- 
less human capital investments (at an annual 
level of S15 billion) are forthcoming. The 
ASTD campaign has two broad goals: to 
make clear to employers the close connec- 
tion between training and profitability, and 
to draw public attention to the training 
practices of companies that have made 
quality and productivity gains by investing 
in workplace training and education. 
Among the specific activities planned by 
ASTD are creation of a CEO Council 
^through which the nation's business leaders 
.11 be reached, a national workplace sum- 
it. a program in each of the 50 states in 
'nich state governments will join with 




Courttsy ol ASTD. From Campaign Brochure. 
TRAIN AMERICA'S WORKFORCE 

businesses to promote training opportunity, 
and local awareness and outreach programs 
in ASTD's 55.000 chapters. For more 
information contact the TAW Hotline at 
(703) 683-9599 or write to TRAIN AMER- 
ICA'S WORKFORCE, c/o American Soci- 
ety for Training and Development, 1630 
Duke Street, Box 1443. Alexandria. VA 
22313. 

The BEST Blueprint 

The Basic Education Skills Training pro- 
gram (BEST) was launched in 1989 as a 
workplace demonstration model by the 
Maury County Board of Education in Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee with a $47,000 grant 
from the U.S. Department of Education. In 
partnership with more than 14 local busi- 
nesses-including the Menasha Corpora- 
tion, Mt. Pleasant Manufacturing, 
Rhone Poulenc Basic Chemicals, and 
Shippers Paper Products-the Board's pro- 
gram has been offering instruction from the 
lowest basic skills level through high school 
diploma work to employees of the com- 
panies, with job-linked instruction a part of 
the format. The program has three unique 
features: provision of education services to 
multiple employers simultaneously, sched- 
uling that accommodates both straight and 
swing shift workers without requiring re- 
leased time, and the use of a simple half- 
hour test to identify learning disabled stu- 
dents. The model is considered suitable for 
employers who wish to help their workers 
upgrade their education to a high school 
level. According to a recent report by the 
Board, during the first 15-month period 152 
employees and immediate family members 
were served by the program. Moreover, a 73 
percent employee retention rate was 
achieved, as well as an 82 percent high 



school diploma pass rate. The pilot phase of 
the program ended recently and BEST 
continues on with local funding. For more 
information contact Susan Westberry, Coor- 
dinator, BEST Workplace Literacy Pro- 
gram, Maury County Board of Education, 
501 West 8th Street, Columbia, TN 38401, 
(615) 388-8403. The Board's report, titled 
The BEST Blueprint: Quality ABE in the 
Workplace contains guidelines for develop- 
ing and implementing the BEST program 
elsewhere. It will be available through the 
ERIC Clearinghouse next month and order- 
ing information can be obtained by phoning 
800-848-4815. 

California's Workforce For The Year 2000" 

Since May 1989, the California Workplace 
Literacy Task Force, chaired by Tom Sticht 
of Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sci- 
ences, has been studying the state's work- 
force literacy needs in light of productivity 
and economic issues facing the state. The 
Task Force was appointed by the State 
Senate as a result of hearings held in March 
1989 by the Joint Committee on the State's 
Economy and the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business Enterprises. Its final 
report, containing a comprehensive and 
bold set of short- and long-term recommen- 
dations, was presented on November 14 to 
the Joint Legislative Committee. Titled 
California s Workforce for the Year 2000: 
Improving Productivity by Expanding Op- 
portunities for the Education and Training 
of Underserved Youth and Adults, the report 
examines in depth the present and future 
skills needs of the California workforce and 
how the state's educational delivery system 
can be used and developed to provide the 
services needed. On the basis of its work, 
the Task Force has called for action by the 
legislature and governor that would: (a) 
promote awareness of the need for a greater 
state investment in literacy skills develop- 
ment: (b) provide leadership to government 
agencies, businesses, community groups, 
and families: and (c) produce a state master 
plan for workforce education and training. 
Among the specific recommendations are 
that the legislature should appoint a com- 
mission with a term of five years to prepare 
and implement the master plan . . . that the 
master plan should focus on policies for 
underserved adults and non-college bound 
youth in transition from school to work . . . 
and that the legislature should provide in- 
centives to businesses to encourage them to 
invest at least one percent of their annual 
payroll for training non- managerial emolov- 
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ees. The legislature has already begun work 
on a bill to create the commission. The full 
report is available for $10 from Joint Pub- 
lications, State Capitol, Box 942849, Sacra- 
mento, CA 94249-0001, (916) 445-4874. 
Background study papers to the report will 
be available from Joint Publications in the 
coming months. 

Elsewhere In The States . . . 

• In Arkansas, the Governor's Commission 
on Adult Literacy held its first annual 
statewide conference, 'Taking Stock of 
Literacy;' on October 18-19 in Hot Springs. 
The purpose of the meeting, which was 
attended by both the education and business 
communities, was to review accomplish- 
! ments and problems during the past year and 
plan strategies for the year to come. In his 
opening address. Governor Bill Clinton 
commented that 52 companies in Arkansas 
now operate employee basic skills pro- 
grams, serving some 3,500 employees. He 
said that the Commission's goal was to 
enroll 100,000 people by 1994. In conjunc- 
tion with the conference, the Governor's 
i Commission has published Arkansas Action 
Plan for Adult Literacy Enhancement: Sta- 
tus Report. May 1990. and an annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1990. The 
reports are available free from Larry 
Cooper, Executive Director, Governor's 
Commission on Adult Literacy, 1111 West 
Capitol Avenue, Little Rock, AR 72201, 
(501) 373-1504. 

New Center For Adult Literacy Funded At 
University Of Pennsylvania 

On the basis of a national competition 
involving seven contenders, the U.S. De- 
partments of Education, Health and Human 
Services, and Labor have joined in awarding 
a 5-year grant of S10.2 million to the 
University of Pennsylvania for a new Center 
for Adult Literacy. The Center, which began 
operation on November 1st under the direc- 
tion of Daniel Wagner, will undertake a 
national research, technical assistance, and 
information dissemination project. The pro- 
ject aims broadly to advance understanding 
of adult illiteracy and help public and private 
organizations make better use of what is 
known about effective practice. A major 
focus of the effort will be on addressing the 
gaps in current research. For more informa- 
tion contact Daniel Wagner, Director, Center 
for Adult Literacy, Graduate School of 

CD ^^Jucation, University of Pennsylvania, 
:i\lL 00 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, PA 

""11104-6216, (215) 898-1925. ■ 



WE DELIVER, 
WE DELIVER... 




UNITED STATES 
POSTAL SERVICE 

Imagine a postmaster general only 7 years 
old, and correspondents, mail recipients, 
sorters, and carriers who are even younger. 
And then imagine mail that is always 
delivered on time to the right address. This 
characterizes WEE Deliver, a highly suc- 
cessful collaboration between the North 
Lakeland post office in Florida and the 
North Lakeland Elementary School. 

Imagine further an adult literacy initiative 
involving community colleges, local post 
offices, and postal employees serving as 
tutors. Such a program, the North Carolina 
Adult Literacy Project, exists in several 
locations around the state in an effort of the 
Greensboro Postal Division. 

Last March, inspired by these two pilot 
programs, the U.S. Postmaster General 
announced a new "Stamp Out Illiteracy" 
campaign. While the undertaking does not 
yet have a complete agenda or timetable, the 
two projects just touched on have already 
been tried and tested by the Postal Service 
and, on the recommendation of the cam- 
paign s national advisory board, are now 
being advanced for use by post offices and 
education organizations across the country. 

In North Lakeland, the elementary school, 
with help from the post office, set up a 
facsimile Indian Postal System patterned 
after a real post office. The entire school 
was divided into four make-believe towns. 
The students made up street names for each 
town, unused zip codes were assigned to the 
towns, and each desk became a specific 
street address. The school published an 
address directory and a glossary of postal 
terms, at different levels of difficulty to 
accommodate each grade level, and nine 
rotating postal jobs were created for the 
"system^ The students designed and built 
post office boxes resembling those com- 
monly seen throughout the country and they 



all learned how to fill out forms, take a job 
test, pass an interview for each position, and 
perform the jobs. As the program pro- 
gressed, they would learn to read by doing, 
and along the way discover the internal 
workings of a national institution that is a 
regular part of their lives. According to 
school personnel, these results were 
achieved and then some. Moreover, follow- 
up testing by the school shows that the 
children's communications skills jumped by 
as much as 3 percent. 

The adult program of the Greensboro Postal 
Division was piloted in five postal regions in 
North Carolina. The post offices there serve 
as a source of space, tutors, and recruit- 
ment, as well as a community information 
clearinghouse. The basic skills program was 
designed by the North Carolina Community 
College Association, and in each of the five 
locations a local community college oper- 
ates the program and supervises the postal 
service tutors. Classes are given to groups 
of 15 adults on average, over a period of 11 
weeks, 3 nights a week. 

Videotapes of the two pilot efforts were 
produced recently as a way to help dissemi- 
nate information about the programs. Al- 
ready, there have been more than 1000 
requests for information about WEE De- 
liver, and postal officials predict that both 
programs will be in widespread use around 
the country over the next year or two. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Postal Service is 
considering future activities for its cam- \ 
paign. And as part of the effort it is i 
beginning to examine the basic skills and I 
language needs of its own workforce and to j 
offer some experimental programs for them. \ 

Considering that there are 40,000 post | 

offices in the U .S . . . . that the postal service i 

workforce is 760,000 strong. . .that 70 per- ! 

cent of every American household uses the j 

services of a post office at least once a I 

month . . . and that the written word is at the j 

very heart of the postal enterprise, the postal I 

system is a logical ally in the battle against i 

illiteracy and a natural source of volunteers ; 

and community partnerships. j 



(For more information on the campaign or a copy of | . 
the free video on WEE Deliver, contact Al Eichner, ; 
Director, Office of Publications and Communica- : 
tions Support, U.S. Postal Service, Room 5116, 47S • 
LEnfant Plaza SW, Washington, DC 20260-3110. 
202-268-2147. For more information or the free i 
video on the North Carolina Adult Literacy Project, 
contact Bill Brown, Literacy Coordinator, Greens- 
boro Postal Division. PO Box 27499, Greensboro, 
NC 27420-9641. 919-668-1235.) ■ | 
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(Cont'd from p.l) 



Tin Bolt Of BanJom Assiyimtttt 

Rockefeller's findings are the result of random 
assignment testing, the most rigorous technique 
known for measuring the effect of a specific pro- 
gram. Random assignment, which requires the use 
of experimental and control groups, has long been 
the standard classical tool for evaluation in scientific 
and medical research, and over the last two decades 
it has come into increasing use in educational and 
social settings to inform government policymaking. 
More than 25 years ago, for example, random 
assignment was used to show that children who 
watched Sesame Street learned more than those who 
didn't (which led in turn to increased public and 
private funding for the program). And the U.S. 
Congress and several federal departments have 
begun to use the tool to evaluate government social 
programs. But Rockefeller's study marks the first 
time that random assignment has been used in the 
field of adult literacy, and the first time it has been 
used to assess "deep skills training and intensive 
remediation for the welfare population!' It can 
determine with accuracy and reliability, like no 
other means available, whether a program is achiev- 
ing its goals. 

When random assignment is used, persons are 
randomly assigned to two groups which are identical 
in all respects except that one group is permitted to 
participate in the new program (the participation or 
treatment group) and the other (the control group) is 
not. By monitoring the experiences of both groups, it 
is possible to accurately determine the benefits or 
effects of the program on those who participated 
in it, and the effect on those who didn't. Because 
all else is equal, outcome differences between the 
two groups provide irrefutable evidence as to the 
value or the effect of the program. When applied to 
several groups, as in the Rockefeller demonstration, 
the tool also yields clear evidence on the compara- 
tive outcomes. 

[ Note: Random assignment is not a method for 
everyday use. It is costly and difficult to administer, 
and it requires careful research design and the 
expertise of outside evaluators. It is a tool to use 
selectively, to test major assumptions of practice or 
programs thought to be typical of major policy 
directions. It is most sensibly used when pol- 
icymakers are at a crossroads in decision-making 
and need the information yielded to determine 
where best to direct scarce resources. 1 

Tin Dtroonstration 

Because a main purpose of the Rockefeller project 
was to reach people, especially minorities* generally 
not reached by government agencies, the groups it 
chose to work with were all community-based 
organizations. All are free of encrusted educational 
procedure. All by their nature are sensitive to the 
everyday needs and issues in peoples' lives. All are 
familiar with local employers in their communities. 
Applicants at each site were randomly divided into 
Darticipant and control groups. Those in the partici- 
O ant groups were accepted into the Rockefeller 
Y R J Q rograms. those in the control groups were not. The 
r jmm i mfcmjj itter were free to seek training programs elsewhere, 
as thev nkased. 



For the research to yield valid results, conditions at 
all test sites had to be the same. All four CBOs served 
mainly minority populations, most of whom had 
never been married and lived alone with their 
children. Average incomes were close to the poverty 
level and most were dependent on public welfare. All 
had low levels of education and little work experi- 
ence. About half were high school dropouts. All had 
a need for child care. 

At each site the same cluster of comprcheccivt* 
services was offered: bask education, job skills 
training, counseling, child care and other logistical 
support, job-search instruction, and job placement. 
No particular delivery model was prescribed, how- 
ever. Each CBO followed its own path in accordance 
with its individual philosophy, history, and local 
resource constraints. 

At the end of the first year after enrollment, 
evaluations were conducted by Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc., an independent social policy re- 
search organization. The evaluations covered a total 
of nearly 4,000 women in both the participant and 
control groups. The median length of program 
participation had been five to seven months, varying 
with the sites. Two basic areas were examined - the 
impact of the program on its enrollees compared to 
women in the control groups (one third of whom, it 
turned out, had pursued other types of training), 
and the impact of the four programs compared with 
each other. 



GET: Tht Frorttmiwr By Hi 

CET emerged far out in front in both cuts of the 
evaluation (and follow-up evaluation in process now 
confirms the earlier findings). It had produced a far 
higher proportion of women, 10 percent more than 
the control group (and nearly SO percent of the 
program participants), who were working, and 
earning more as well. On average, their earnings 
came to $416 a month compared with $283 for the 
control group members, a difference of 47 percent. 
Moreover, their hourly wages were 72 cents more on 
average, or 14 percent higher. 

CET also outdistanced the other three programs. 
There the impact on employment and earnings was 
close to zero. The women in those programs received 
a great deal of remedial education and services but 
they did not make it into job specific skills training 




PImMi Jack MatOaaaM 



or placement. Many were still in those training 
programs at the end of the first year. 

Why the difference? Close analysts of the four 
programs revealed a single major aspect in which 
CETs program differed from the others: essentially, 
it was the form in which the training was delivered. 
As this was the only difference, here was the 
irrefutable evidence for CETs quick and positive 
results. 

According to the evaluators, the key successful 
features that distinguished CET from its sister 
programs (and from most traditional school-based 
models of service) are these: 

No Tests. Usually, programs begin with standard- 
ized entry tests to screen and sort applicants. CET 
gives no tests. After a brief exposure to a choke of 
occupations for known jobs in the local labor 
market, new students quickly begin hands-on tech- 
nical training. 

No Waiting. Usually, trainees are restricted to 
scheduled courses of fixed length. CET programs 
are open entry and open exit, and students are 
released from study as soon as they can be placed in 
a job. 

Integrated Instruction. Ordinarily, providers follow 
the sequential pattern of traditional schooling: test- 
ing, assigning students to remedial courses, and 
when a certain level of academic achievement is 
attained, permitting them to progress to job train- 
ing. At CET, instruction in basic skills and job skills 
are intertwined from day one. Say a student chooses 
to prepare for warehousing work, where jobs involve 
shipping, receiving, and record-keeping. She begins 
by learning how to operate forklif t equipment and is 
then introduced to the terminology of the job. This is 
followed by an assessment period. Here, both stu- 
dent and program assess each other. The student's 
ability to absorb the material is evaluated by her job 
trainer and counselor who develop an "employabil- 
ity training pl a i." This sketches the path of learning 
needed and the material to be mastered. 

In a companion classroom next to the machine shop, 
occupational! y-relevant materials are housed: forms 
for shipping and receiving, bills of lading, stock 
inventory forms, and the like. This is where students 
learn reading, computation, communication, and 
other job-related skills, fitting the classroom study 
in between stints on the machines. High school 
diploma programs are offered and delivered on the 
premises as well, in the same mode as the basic skills 
services. Most important at both levels is the oppor- 
tunity for quick hands-on experience. Learning the 
technical skill immediately brings the vision of a real 
job that much closer. 

[ Note: Some argue that society requires a labor i 
force with higher order thinking and reasoning j 
skills, so that workers can adapt to the increasingly I 
complex demands of today's jobs. To this, CET ! 
replies that for its students, training and placement i 
in a job is the crucial first step. It so raises their self- j 
esteem and sense of accomplishment that it is a 
motivator for more education.] 

Ties To The Labor Market. CET trains only for jobs 
that are in demand. The occupational skills taught 
are continually examined for their potential, with 
training streams opened and ended accordingly. The 
Center keeps current on labor market needs through 
an industrial advisory board comprised of local 
business representatives. Its own instructors are 
technicians with industrial experience. But local 
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businesses also loan their technicians, stationing 
them at CET for 6 to 12 months to ensure that 
technical training is up to date. The ties to local 
business also function as a de facto job place- 
! ment network. 

\ Child Care. The care of young children is expensive 
! and hard to find, a crucial issue for female heads of 
households. CET operates a Montessori child care 
center on site and was the major child care provider 
for most of its students. (One other demonstration 
program also provided on-site child care and all 
provided some degree of child-care subsidy.) 

One Stop Service. Usually, already-strained stu- 
I dents are taxed by having to travel from one agency 
j to another for the cluster of diverse services needed 
I to carry them through the school -to-training- to-job 
I progression. At CET, comprehensive services are 
offered under one roof, with a heavy emphasis on 
| personal counseling. "The fact that people have all 
| these difficulties — legal problems and family disor- 
! ganization problems — these are legacies of poverty ; ' 
says Russel Tershy. "So skills training has to be 
combined with human services and human devel- 
opment. It has to be a holistic approach or it 
won't work!' 

i Rockefeller cautions that the results of its project 
I must be treated judiciously. The approach would 
! need to be tested in other places with other popula- 
tions to know whether it is equally effective for 
groups with other characteristics. But the project 
sends a clear signal that non-sequential, integrated 
programs work better in improving the economic 
and job prospects of hard-to-reach populations, 
certainly those dependent on welfare. It also puts 
into question whether the right kinds of measures 
j are presently being used by funders and pol- 
icymakers to direct program resources. 

"What we've got here!' says Phoebe Cottingham, 
assistant director of Rockefeller's Equal Oppor- 
tunity Division, "is bad news, good news. The bad 
news is that the dominant strategy across the board, 
sending people back to school or to traditional 
schooling to improve their academic skills, docs not 
seem to do much for people who have long left school 
and want and need jobs immediately. The good news 
is that there is a practical, holistic solution, sensitive 
to the person but also keyed to the economy and the 
labor market, which would make sense for a lot of 
people, and for businesses and the government too. 
The next challenge is to get people to think about 
what they should be doing differently." 

CET. incidentally, was started in a church in 1967. 
While its base is now San Jose, where it operates 
from its own headquarters in a former junior high 
school, it has spread to six western states where it 
operates 30 different training centers. It has a 
budget of $17 million derived from government 
grants and corporate donations. Its track record as 
an effective manpower training model has attracted 
the interest of the World Bank which wants to export 
its programs to third world countries. CET is 
currently preparing to establish a center in Belize. 
Central America. 

(A series of detailed reports on the Rockefeller 
project, titled Into the Working World, are available 
at no charge from the Rockefeller Foundation. Also 
available are two videotapes which explain the 
ct. To obtain the materials write to Julie Bauer, 
il Opportunity Program. Rockefeller Foun* 
>n. 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
Wf , 10036.) ■ 
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ERIC 



Central Policy, Planning, & Research 

GO America's Challenge: Accelerating Academic 
Achievement, A Summary of Findings from 20 
Years of NAEP, prepared by Educational Testing 
Service under a grant from the National Center for 
Education Statistics* examines current levels of 
student achievement in reading, writing, mathemat- 
ics, history, civics, geography, and thinking skills in 
relation to levels of achievement over the past 20 
years. The findings indicate that achievement levels 
are far too low; that the percentage of students who 
can reason effectively has declined; and that the 
performance gap between white and minority stu- 
dents, while reduced, is still unacceptably wide. 
Available for $12 from National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, PO Box 6710, Princeton, NJ 
08541,(800)223-0267. 

0 Challenging Adult Illiteracy: Reading and 
Writing Disabilities in the British Army, by Colin 
Stevenson, reports the findings of research on 
participants in the British army's School of Prelimi- 
nary Education. It identities factors leading to poor 
reading skills and examines the effectiveness of 
the School's "teaching alphabet method" approach. 
For information and ordering instructions con- 
tact Teachers College Press, PO Box 2032, Colches- 
ter, VT 05449, (800) 445-6638, or within Vermont 
(802) 878-0338. 

0 Literacy for Social Change, by Lynn Curtis, 
with a foreword by Hanna Fingeret, discusses the 
political and social implications of various literacy 
definitions, advocates a definition that reflects the 
realities and needs of underserved groups in the 
population, and argues for the development of 
"integrative" programs of instruction designed to 
enable the disenfranchised to take charge of their 
own lives and become effective social agents. The 
144-page book makes its case by describing such 
literacy programs in many countries. Available 
for $10.50 from New Readers Press, 1320 James- 
ville Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, NY 13210, 
(800) 448-8878. 

H The Right to Literacy, edited by Andrea 
Lunsford, Helene Moglen, and James Slevin, is a 
collection of essays by scholars, educators, literacy 
practitioners, and others concerned about adult 
illiteracy. The publication grew out of the 1988 Right 
to Literacy Conference of the Modem Language 
Association of America. It explores the multi- 
dimensional nature of literacy in modern life, the 
different ways of understanding and discussing 
literacy, and various ways that teachers and students 
can work together to achieve it. Available prepaid 
for $19.50 (paperback) or $39.50 (hardcover) from 
The Modem Language Association. 10 Astor Place, 
New York. NY 10003. (212)614-6383. 

{U Three new publications from the National 
Governors' Association may be of interest to those 
working with state governments. A Governor's 
Guide to the Family Support Act: Challenges and 
Opportunities, by Linda McCart, examines the 
complex provisions of the Family Support Act and 
gives guidance on how to navigate and interpret 
them. It focuses on the Act's education provisions. . . 
reviews the current status of planning among the 



states. . .explains the financial provisions. . .and 
gives advice on how to develop collaboration among 
human service, education, employment and train- 
ing, and other entities that will have to work 
together to advance the Act's educational purposes. 
Educating America: State Strategics for Achieving 
the National Education Goals presents strategies 
and a framework for meeting the goals adopted 
by the President and the nation's governors at the 
Education Summit last year. Among the many 
recommendations are to create a coherent system of 
adult education and training, to promote more self- 
directed and experiential learning, to establish pro- 
fessional staff development programs, and to work 
toward defined standards of accountability. Meeting 
the Goal of a Literate Atr^rica: The State Response, 
edited by Robert Silvanik, contains 10 essays by 
prominent literacy researchers. The primary pur- 
pose of the work is to suggest to governors and state j 
governments strategies for planning and implement- i 
ing literacy programs. Each publication is $15 
prepaid from NG A Publications, 444 North Capitol I 
Street, Suite 250, Washington. DC 20001-1572, 
(202) 624-5300. 

Workforce & Workplace literacy 

HD An Annotated Bibliography of Research on 
Basic Skills in the Workforce and Related Issues, 
compiled by Lauren Vicary for the Project On Adult 
Literacy of the Southport Institute for Policy Analy- 
sis, is a 91-page paper of annotated research mate- 
rials. It will be especially useful to scholars and 
researchers looking in depth at workforce and 
workplace basic skills issues. Available for $25 
prepaid from the Southport Institute for Policy 
Analysis. 440 First Street NW, Suite 415, Wash- 
ington, DC 20001, (202) 783-7058. 

CD Three recent NCEE Briefs deal with issues 
related to workforce literacy: Employer-Sponsored 
Training: Current Status. Future Possibilities (#4, 
November 1989), by Roger Vaughan and Sue Ber- 
ry man, summarizes papers and discussions pre- 
sented at a conference on employer-sponsored train- 
ing. It examines which employees do and do not 
receive training, looks at the benefits of training to 
both employers and employees, and outlines related 
policy issues. Technological Change, Trade, and the 
Need for Educated Employees: Implications for 
Economic Policy (#5, November 1989) is by Ann 
Bartel, Frank Lichtenberg, and Roger Vaughan. It 
analyzes recent research to show how technological 
change affects the kinds of employees needed by 
American businesses and the impact of such changes 
on international trade. The Changing Occupational 
Structure (#7, January 1990), by Thomas Bailey, 
attempts to resolve an apparent conflict in recent 
research, one line indicating that large numbers of 
low-skilled jobs requiring low education levels will be 
added to the economy over the next decade and the 
other showing that low-skilled jobs will decline with 
higher and higher educational attainment levels 
needed. NCEE's analysis shows the litter to be true, 
and concludes further that changes requiring higher 
education are taking place in all jobs at all levels. 
For free copies of the Briefs send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the National Center on 
Education and Employment. Box 174, Teachers 
College. Columbia Universitv, New York, NY 
10027. (212) 678-3091. (The fuli-length paper from 
which The Changing Occupational Structure was 
drawn is available from NCEE for $5.) 

(Cont'd on p. 8) 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

(Cont'd from p.7) 

General Program And Curriculum 
Development 

00 Two books from Teachers College Press will be 
useful to literacy teachers and program admin- 
istrators. The Complete Thcory-to-Practicc Hand- 
book of Adult Literacy: Curriculum Design and 
Teaching Approaches ($17.95) by Rena Soifer, Mar- 
tha Irwin, Barbara Crumrine, Emo Honzaki, Blair 
Simmons, and Deborah Young, offers guidance in 
the use of the whole-language approach with adult 
learners and contains lessons and strategies the 
authors have used successfully with students. Teach- 
ing and Learning Basic Skills: A Guide for Adult 
Basic Education and Developmental Education 
Programs ($16.95), by Mark Rossman, Elizabeth 
Fisk, and Janet Roehl, describes characteristics of 
students in ABE and developmental education pro- 
grams and presents strategies for teaching and 
evaluation in both settings. Contact Teachers Col- 
lege Press, PO Box 2032, Colchester, VT 05449, 
(800) 445-6638 or (802) 8784)338 in Vermont. 

@ Small Group Tutoring: A Collaborative Ap- 
proach for Literacy Instruction, by Judy Cheatham 
and V. K. Lawson for Literacy Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, is a training program comprised of a video- 
cassette, a handbook, and a tutor's guide. The 
materials teach potential tutors how to organize and 
conduct collaborative small group tutoring sessions 
based on students' needs and interests. The vid- 
eocassette presents segments of actual sessions with 
one group of learners. For information and prices, 
request a catalog from Literacy Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, 5795 Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214. 



And Highlighting . , 
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IE5 One of the questions most often asked of 
BCEL is what testing and assessment tools to use 
in general and workplace literacy settings. The 
CASAS, TABE, and ABLE are three of the most 
widely used, but now, in a significant break- 
through, the ETS Tests of Applied Literacy Skills 
have been released by the Educational Testing 



Service and are available from Simon & Schuster 
Workplace Resources. The tests draw on experi- 
ence gained in the NAEP assessment of 21- to 25- 
year olds. They are designed for p re-testing and 
post-testing and measure both proficiency and 
progress in general and workplace literacy set- 
tings. They assess functional skills that adults 
use in everyday life and work-in prose, docu- 
ment, and quantitative literacy-and are free of 
all grade-level comparisons. There are no multi- 
ple choke questions; instead, the test takers 
write short answers or underline or circle infor- 
mation. The Prose Literacy test measures the 
ability to read and interpret materials such as 
newspaper articles and books. The Document 
Literacy test measures the ability to use informa- 
tion from maps, charts, forms, and the like. The 
Quantitative Literacy test measures the ability to 
use arithmetical operations to interpret and use 
numeric information found in such materials as 
sales ads. Each test in the series can be given in 
40 minutes and scored in five minutes by clerical- 
level staff. The tests are available in two forms 
(which contain different test items but measure 
the same thing) and in various configurations in 
each of the three test areas. Prices range from 
$5.25 to $118.15 depending on which configura- 
tion is purchased. Also available is an Admin- 
istration and Scoring Manual ($15) and a Tech- 



nical Manual ($15). Order from Simon & 
Schuster Workplace Resources, PO Box 1230, 
Westwood, NJ 07675-9855, (800) 223-2336, or 
for new accounts (800) 223-2348. 

in! Measures for Adult Literacy Programs is a 
guide prepared by Greg Jackson for the Asso- 
ciation of Community Baaed Education with 
funding from The MacArthur Foundation. The 
200-page book reviews 63 different commercial 
testing and assessment instruments in use in 
adult literacy and adult education programs, 
describing for each its characteristics, author, 
purpose, administration, reliability, validity, 
availability, price and source from which avail- 
able, and its strengths and weaknesses. The tests 
included measure reading, math, writing, oral 
English proficiency, affective program out* 
comes, and critical thinking skills. The guide 
can be used to select a testing instrument for a 
specific setting or purpose, as a source of ideas 
for designing alternate testing approaches, or as 
a starting point for research on the subject. 
Jointly published by ACBE and the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Tests, Measurement, and Evalua- 
tion, the publication is available for $19.50 plus 
$5 for shipping and handling from ERIC Clear- 
inghouse, 3333 K Street NW, Suite 200, Wash- 
ington, DC 20007 (ISBN 0-89785-218-4). 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Allison Transmission Provides Skills 
Upgrading To Employees 

Allison Transmission Division of General 
Motors. located in Indianapolis, manufac- 
tures transmissions for medium and heavy 
duty vehicles such as school buses and 
tanks. Its workforce of 6.000 people, with 
an average age of 43. was largely hired 
before higher basic skills were required for 
the new high-tech equipment and pro- 
cedures adopted by the company. In 1987, 
recognizing the need to upgrade the skills of 
many employees, the company s human 
resource department worked out an interim 
arrangement with the Wayne Township 
Adult Basic Education Center in which 
employees needing basic skills help were 
identified and referred to suitable programs 
of instruction. Last April, having gained the 
support of management and labor, the pro- 
gram was brought on site. Staff from the 
Township Center now teach the course. 
Currently 60 employees are enrolled, and 
others are on a waiting list for admission. 
Each teacher is assigned to just three stu- 
dents, which accounts for the relatively 
small enrollment at any one time. The 
curriculum is built around materials actually 
used on the job. Classes arc held twice a 
week over a 1 7- week period and given at the 
beginning or end of a shift. Employees are 



paid for time spent in class. According to 
Marcia Bumb, Allison s human resource 
manager, the company has spent over 
5250,000 on its basic skills program to date, 
including funds from the UAW and General 
Motors. In addition to its basic skills effort, 
Allison recently began an on-site program 
that will prepare employees to earn a high 
school diploma, thereby becoming eligible 
for advanced training in technology. For 
more information contact Marcia Bumb, 
Manager, Human Resources, AMison Trans- 
mission Division of General Motors, PO 
Box 984, Indianapolis. IN 46206-0894, 
(317) 242-2816. 

South Cove Manor Offers 

Workplace Program 

As in many nursing homes around the 
country, the majority of support staff at the 
South Cove Manor Nursing Home in 
Boston s Chinatown consists of recent im- 
migrants and non-English speakers who are 
either underemployed or unable to do their 
jobs well because of poor language skills. 
Not surprisingly, the turnover rate among 
such employees is very high. More than 
three years ago South Cove decided to 
address its employee skills problem, and 
with a U.S. Department of Education grant 
it joined with the Chinese American Civic 
Association to offer an on-site program of 
job-linked ESL instruction and career ad- 
vancement workshops. The Chinese Ameri- 
can Civic Association, a community-based 
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organization which provides education and 
other services to the Chinatown area, de- 
signed the program and provides the instruc- 
tion. South Cove donates space for classes 
and gives employees released time to par- 
ticipate. The employees have regular input 
into the program s operation and are actively 
involved in recruitment, curriculum devel- 

: opment, and management activities. Par- 
ticipation is voluntary and so far more than 
I50 employees have completed the pro- 

. gram. Plans are presently being developed 
to establish the program permanently. For 

• more information contact Lynne Barsky, 
Skills Program Coordinator, Chinese Amer- 
ican Civic Association. 90 Tvler Street. 
Boston, MA 021 II, (617)426-8673. 



NAB & Simon & Schuster Join Forces 

Simon & Schuster Workplace Resources 
and the National Alliance of Business are 
working together to help businesses imple- 
ment effective workplace skills programs. 
Simon & Schuster, the nation's main pub- 
lisher of functional context literacy tests and 
how-to guides for workplace programs, has 
taken the first step by publishing a new 
training manual. Literacy At Work: the 
Workbook for Program Developers. The 
manual was written by Jorie Philippi of 
Performance Plus Learning Consultant:;, a 
national technical assistance organization 
expert in designing workplace literacy pro- 
grams. For its part. NAB plans to offer 
training seminars and curriculum writing 
institutes to help literacy professionals and 
corporate personnel better understand the 
functional context approach and to learn to 
use the manual to implement programs. The 
manual is available for $200 from Simon & 
Schuster Workplace Resources. PO Box 
1230, Westwood, NJ 07675-9855, 
800-223-2336. For more information on 
NAB s plans contact Brenda Bell, Director. 
Business Services, National Alliance of 
Business. 1201 New York Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20005, (202) 289-2X88. 



Literacy A Priority At Marriott 

The Marriott Corporation's Food & Services 
Management Division has selected work- 
place literacy as a 1991 priority. As a first 
step, a job-related literacy program will be 
piloted at the Marriotts headquarters in 
Bethesda. Maryland, beginning this Spring. 
Montgomery Community College will pro- 
on-site basic skills instruction to some 
rn i/^-food service and facilities management 
E.£j^„ onnel. Classes will be small and offered 
around shift times. The College is working 



now with Marriott and the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges 
to plan the program and curriculum. It is 
hoped that the model will eventually serve 
as a basis for additional partnerships be- 
tween Marriott managers and community 
colleges at the local level. For more in- 
formation contact Virginia Rebata, Man- 
ager, EEO/AA & Special Programs. Food 
& Services Management Division, Mar- 
riott Corporation, I Marriott Drive. Depart- 
ment 819.61, Washington, DC 20058, 
(301)380-8765. 



Time Warner Helps Launch Challenge 2000 

Challenge 2000, a coalition of corporate and 
community organizations in central Ohio, 
was kicked off at a breakfast in Columbus in 
September. Its goal is to raise some $2 
million a year in cash and services for 
literacy programs in the area. Time Warner 
executive committee chairman, Dick 
Munro. was the featured guest speaker on a 
panel including Mayor Dana Rinehart. local 
Chamber of Commerce President Jonathan 
York, and Warner Cable's President James 
Gray (who chairs Challenge 2000). Some 36 
Challenge members have already pledged 
SI, 000 annually* and 16 including Warner 
Cable have pledged $5,000 or more. Warner 
Cable's Columbus facility made an ini- 
tial $23,000 donation to plan the campaign.' 
For more information contact Susan Ettl, 
Manager, Corporate Public Relations, 
Warner Cable, 400 Metro Place North, 
Dublin, OH 43017, (614) 792-7408, or Edie 
Poling, Literacy Initiative of Central Ohio. 
90 West Broad. Columbus, OH 43215. 
(614) 228-8813. 



Little Bock Municipal Water Works 

The Municipal Water Works in Little Rock, 
Arkansas is working to address the basic 
skills needs of its employees in cooperation 
with the Literacy Council of Pulaski 
Count>. Early last year. Water Works spon- 
sored a week of intensive training in which 
Jorie Philippi of Performance Plus Learning 
Consultants was brought in to help the two 
groups design curriculum and instructional 
materials to enable Water Works* employees 
to pass the Commercial Drivers* License 
Exam. The result was a 32-hour course 
taught by the Literacy Council over an 8- 
week period. Given in the Spring of 1990, 
the course had an enrollment of 25 employ- 
ees and reportedly produced an average 
basic skills gain of 14 percent. The City of 
Little Rock was impressed with the program 
and last fall granted $36,000 to enable the 



Literacy Council to extend it to drivers in the 
city s Fleet Services, Parks and Recreation, 
and Sanitation and Street Operations divi- 
sions. The Arkansas Adult Education Divi- 
sion contributed an additional $7,500 to the 
undertaking. Moreover, with funding from 
the Mississippi Literacy Foundation, the 
Council is now developing the new curricu- 
lum for national dissemination. In addition, 
later this year Water Works will broaden its 
scope by providing a job-linked literacy 
program geared to such tasks as keeping 
valve record logs and using grid maps. For 
more information contact Bo Montgomery, 
Director, Literacy Council of Pulaski 
County, 110 West 13th Street, Little Rock, 
AR 72202, (501) 375-READ. 



AlB's Performance 2000 

The American Institute of Banking (A1B) 
has launched a new workplace training 
program for bank tellers, called Perfor- 
mance 2000. Marginally qualified entry- 
level applicants are receiving functional 
context teller training at seven sites around 
the country (two in New York and one each 
in Colorado. Missouri. Texas, New Jersey, 
and the District of Columbia). New hires are 
being given both job-linked and general 
basic skills instruction, with head tellers 
serving as "performance coaches!' In addi- 
tion to preparing entry-level personnel for 
effective job performance, the program 
hopes to show that the new training ap- 
proach produces better results than tradi- 
tional training programs. To this end, the 
project has a detailed evaluation component 
built in, and the results will be known by 
mid-1991. AIB s project is the first of four 
workplace programs to be carried out under 
the sponsorship of the National Alliance of 
Business with U.S. Department of Labor 
funding. (The other projects will be at 
Motorola, Southern Maine Technical Col- 
lege, and an institution yet to be named.) 
For more information contact Bill Brown- 
ing, Manager, Research and Education/ j 
AIB. American Bankers Association, 1120 j 
Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, DC i 
20036, (202)663-5390. ^ I 



Sylvan Learning Moves Into Work Place 

Sylvan Learning Corporation, based in j 
Montgomery, Alabama, and founded in I 
1978, is a network of some 500 learning j 
centers which provides remedial education I 
services to schools, businesses, correctional | 
institutions, welfare recipients, and others . 

<Cont d on p. io> I 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 

ACTION (Cont'd Irom p. ^) 

'■. in the U.S., Canada, and Guam. Its adult 
: programs are offered through its Continuing 
• Adult Education Division with input from 
! an advisory board chaired by former Secre- 
| tary of Education Terrel BelL Recently, 
j Sylvan decided to extend its adult services to 
! include the design and operation of work- 
| site basic skills and high school diploma 
j programs. Working with a small group of 
i companies initially, a prototype model is 
j being developed that can be customized to 
' meet the differing needs and goals of each 
; work environment. The Russell Corpora- 
' tion of Alexander City. Alabama, a leading 
manufacturer of athletic sportswear which 
employs several thousand people in the 
Southeast, is one of those companies. Last 
year. Sylvan carried out a 6-month pilot 
project involving 30 employees in Russell's 
Montgomery plant. (Although the program 
j could only accommodate 30 people. 160 of 
| the plant's 280 employees actually signed up 
j for it!) Russell rented a nearby building to 
' provide classroom space and Sylvan offered 

■ self-paced, individualized instruction twice 
; a week in basic reading, math, writing, and 

■ high school diploma preparation. Russell's 
goals were not only to elevate employee 

; basic skills levels, but to bring about im- 
proved attendance, work habits, productiv- 
ity, decision-making, and morale. The pro- 
gram is being evaluated now to see if the 
goals were reached and if the program 
should be continued and perhaps expanded 
to other Russell sites. For more information 
contact Becky Dunn, Personnel Manager, 
Russell Corporation. PO Box 272. Afex- 
andcr City. AL 350IO. (205) 329-4627. or 
David Marshall. Director, National Ac- 
counts. Sylvan Learning Corporation. 2400 
Presidents Drive. PO Box 5605, Montgom- 
ery, AL 36103. (205) 277-7720. 



7-Eleven Proceeds Apace 

In late 1989, 7-EIeven, a division of the 
Southland Corporation, launched a "People 
Who Read Achieve" campaign in its stores 
in Maryland. Washington, and Virginia. 
One component of the program consisted of 
newspaper ads and radio spots in which 
people were advised that for every 20-ouncc 
cup of coffee bought during the month of 
q November I989 in participating stores a 
rnir percentage of the proceeds would go into a 
E.£j^! special literacy grant fund. The result of this 
month-long appeal was a luncheon held in 



May 1990 in Washington at which grants 
totaling S58.000 were awarded to 46 literacy 
organizations in the tri-state area. For the 
1990 Christmas season. 7-Eleven. this time 
together with Pepsi, invited its customers to 
donate one dollar to the fund. In exchange, 
donors received 7-Eleven and Pepsi cou- 
pons worth more than S3 and had their 
names placed on special holiday decorations 
hung in their participating stores. The funds 
raised will be awarded to area literacy 
organizations early this year. 7-Eleven has 
also just completed a "Back to School 
Reading Project" for children and is 
engaged in other projects to increase 
awareness and help advance literacy. For its 
own employees, a number of 7-Eleven 
stores are providing entry-level workers 
with ESL classes at several sites around the 
country. Recently, the company formed a 
partnership with the Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges to identify 
community college literacy resources avail- 
able to 7-Eleven stores. For more infor- 
mation contact Kathleen Callahan- 
Guion, General Manager. Capitol Division, 
7-Eleven Stores. 5300 Shawnee Road. Al- 
exandria. VA 22312, (703) 642-0711. 



The Greater Hartford Alliance 

Eight corporations in Hartford have joined 
with the Greater Hartford Community Col- 
lege to form the Greater Hartford Alliance 
for Literacy: Aetna Life and Casualty. 
CIGNA. Connecticut Bank and Trust, Con- 
necticut National Bank, Ensign-Bickford 
Industries, the Hartford Insurance Group, 
the Travelers, and Pratt and Whitney. The 
group is providing on-site basic skills in- 
struction to some 360 entry-level employ- 
ees, and another 230 unemployed Hartford 
residents are being trained as entry-level 
employees for the companies. Federal funds 
of S380.000 have been granted for the 
effort, with more than $255,000 being 
added to the till by the corporate partners 
and additional funding provided by the State 
Department of Labor. The Community Col- 
lege developed and is overseeing the educa- 
tional program, which began operating late 
last \car and will run in 12-week cycles 
throughout 1991. Unemployed persons w ho 
finish the program will be awarded a certifi- 
cate of completion which the companies 
will accept as proof of employability. For 
more information contact Ruth Howell. 
Director. Workplace Literacy Program. 
Greater Hartford Community College. 61 
Woodland Street, Hartford, CT 06105. 
(203)520-7849. 



NAPL Releasing WorkPLACE Program 

For Graphic And Print Groups j 

Past issues of the BCEL Newsletter have 
discussed the emerging Carl Didde Work- 
PLACE Program of the National Associa- 
tion of Printers and Lithographers. At its 
national conference in September, NAPL 
announced the release of initial segments of 
its new program, which were developed in 
consultation with Linda Stoker of the Center 
for Essential Workplace Skills and several 
local graphic and print organizations. The 
Carl Didde program is the first industry- 
wide workplace program developed for 
manufacturing and second only to banking 
in taking a wholesale industry-wide ap- 
proach. The segments currently available 
from NAPL are the Manager's Sourcebook. 
the WorkPLACE Skills Inventory and Ad- 
ministrators Manual, and the On-The-Job 
Math Computations Course. NAPL indi- 
cates that three more segments will be 
released during 1991: the WorkPLACE Com- 
munications Course (April), the Graphic 
Arts Process Course (July), and the Critical 
Thinking & Problem-Solving Course (De- 
cember). An English as a Second Language 
course should be available in 1992. To help 
graphic arts groups implement its new 
program. NAPL established an information 
hotline (800-258-7323) in October and early 
this year it expects to have on tap a data- » 
base of instructors qualified to help with I 
implementation on a local leveL For more : 
information on the program or to order 
the Skills Inventory-, contact Susan Reif, 
WorkPLACE Program Manager, NAPL 
Communications. 780 Palisade Avenue, j 
Teaneck, NJ 07666, 800-258-7323 or (201) 
342-0707. To order the other material call 
the NAPL Customer Service hotline at 
800-642-NAPL. ■ j 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 

ABC-TV's "'Head of the Class " donated $10,000 to the National 
Coalition tor Literacy in October in celebration ot the sitcom's 
100th episode. 

Alabama Power Company, Russell Corporation, and 
South Central Bell sponsored the October 1990 workplace 
basic skills conference of the Alabama Literacy Coalition. 

Alaska Railroad Corporation, The ARCO Foundation, 
BP Exploration, and the Downtown Anchorage Rotary 
Club granted more than $8,000 to the Anchorage Literacy 
Project in mid-1990 for tutor training activities, the purchase of 
curncular materials, and books for adult new readers. 

The Allstate Foundation, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Amoco, Beatrice Foundation, Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Centel Corporation. Illinois Bell-Ameritech, 
Kraft General Foods, and Walgreens were among the 18 
lunders of Literacy Volunteers of Illinois in 1990. 

Apple Computers, Inc. last year donated computer equip- 
ment valued at $250,000 to the National Center for Family 
Literacy to enable the Center to introduce computer technology 
into several of iis instructional programs 

Apple Savings Bank, Astoria Federal Savings Bank, 
Bayside Federal, Canon USA, Konica Imaging, Manu- 
facturers Hanover, North Shore Oil, Patterson Fuel Oil 
Company, Roslyn Savings Bank, and Stevenson Print- 
ing Company were among 17 business supporters of Ihe 
Project Literacy/Outreach program of the Family Service 
Association of Nassau County (NY) in 1990. 

The ARCO Foundation granted $50,000 last year to enable 
the Anchorage Literacy Proiect to acquire soace to accommo- 
date an IBM PALS computer lab. 

Bell Atlantic will provide $295,000 in funding this year for the 
second round of the Bell Atlantic/American Library Association 
Family Literacy Project being carried out in the mid-Atlantic 
region. A portion of the funds will be regranted to the literacy 
proiects of 20-25 libraries. Some $67,000 will go for activities 
10 make me program transferable to other regions of the country. 

Coca-Cola Enterprises, JCPenney & Company, Steck- 
Vaughn Publishing Company, and Trammel! Crow 
Company were recent supporters of the Austin-based Literacy 
Volunteers of Texas 

Detroit Edison-Macomb Division, Don Brown & Asso- 
ciates, Macmillan Press, Scholastic Books, and 
Waldenbooks, have recently provided funds and donated 
books to Macomb Lileracy Proiect s new program for homeless 
people in Mt Clemens. Ml 

Houghton Mifflin Company is one of several corporate 
sponsors of The Discovery Series the new television and 
video-based adult literacy instructional program about to be 
piloted by We The Peooie.<USA (see News in Brief. BCEL 
Newsletter ol 10 '90) The company will also publish a new adult 
readers version of E D. Hirsch. Jr's A First Dictionary ol Cultural 
literacy. IBM Corporation will give some $200,000 worth of 
computers and lechmcal assistance to the Series 

The Knoxville (TN) News Sentinel Company underwrote 
publication ol a report by Ihe Center for Literacy Studies of the 
University of Tennessee on the results of two workshops held in 
^ c nring ot 1990 to explore group methods of instruction 
•515-974-4109 for details on how to get a copy of the 
called A TEACHER IN A DIFFERENT WAY Group 
y Instruction in Tennessee.) 



ERIC 



The Modem Woodmen of America last vear hosted a two- 
day Bingo Benefit for Literacy Volunteers of Metowee/North- 
shire in Manchester. VT Woodmen matched the first $1,000 
raised in tre games. 

Pepsi-Cola recently granted $2,000 to the West Virginia Adult 
Literacy Coalition. The Coalition wiil use the grant to give 
Pepsi-Cola Achievement Awards to outstanding adult literacy 
students in the state. 

The Seattle Times, through its annual corporate spelling 
bees, has so far raised $25,000 lor Washington Literacy, a 
statewide literacy organization. The Times recently offered a 
how-to brochure to other companies interested in sponsoring 
such an event and as of November 5th had heard from nearly 
two dozen newspapers and other businesses. (For more details 
call 206-464-2346.) 

U.S. West recently donated a dollar for each hour of work 
volunteerea oy one of its employees to the Portland Community 
College Vomnteer Tutoring Program in Oregon. 

Worcester (MA) Telegram & Gazette reporter Lynne 
Tolman raiseo funds lor Literacy Volunteers ol Greater Worces- 
ter by [Oinmg a team of bicycle noers which pedalled 1.600 
miles Irom Maine to Florida in September and October. The 
event was coordinated by the League of American Wheelmen, a 
national network ol bicycle enthusiasts. Riders raised a 
minimum of S2.500 each in pledges for Wheelmen, but Ms. 
Tolman crose to give half of her contribution to Literacy 
Volunteers 

The following organizations are among the 1990 funders of the 
Business Council for Effective Literacy Alcoa, American 
Bicentennial Presidential inaugural Commission, An- 
nenberg Fund, AT&T, BellSouth, Billboard Publica- 
tions, Chase Manhattan Bank, Chicago Tribune Char- 
ities, Chrysler, Control Data, CPC International, R.R. 
Donnelley & Sons, Dow Jones & Company, Edwards 
Brothers, Exxon Corporation, Ford Motor Company, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, D.C. Heath/Raytheon, Hearst 
Corporation, The Hewlett Foundation, Household In- 
ternational, IBM Corporation, Marcel Dekker, 
McGraw-Hill, Moore Business Forms, New York Life 
Insurance, New York Telephone, JCPenney, Petersen 
Publishing, RandMcNally Foundation, Steck-Vaughn, 
Tandy Corporation, Times Mirror, Time Warner, 
Wachtell Lipton Rosen & Katz, and Westvaco 
Corporation. 

PLANNING. AWARENESS. & RESEARCH 

Amcore Bank, Chrysler Corporation, Pierce Chemical 
Company, and Rockford MetroCentre are represented on 
the boaro of directors of Ihe Rockford Area Literacy Council in 
Illinois. 

Baldor Electric CEO R S Borenam and Peavey Electronics 

President Meha Peavey discussed their companies' skills 
upgrading programs for entry-level workers at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Governors Association in Natchez. MS 
m Septemoer 

Editor & Publisher, m i Is September 1. 1990 issue, earned a 
3-page an cie by Carolyn Ebel Chandler, lormer head of the 
literacy proiect of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. The article considers adult reading gains actually achieved 
over the cast lew years as a result of newspaper awareness 
ads and concludes that the industry should turn away from 
promoting awareness and enrollments and report more on what 
actually happens in literacy classes 

General Mills, The Automobile Mechanics Union, The 
Amalgamated Clothing & Textile Workers Union, 
Nabisco. The United Electrical/Radio/Machine Work- 
ers of America, The Chicago Consortium for Worker 



Education, and the American Society for Training and j 

Development were among the sponsors of the Illinois | 

Workforce Education Conference organized by the Illinois I 

Literacy Resource Development Center last May. ! 

The Mississippi Press Association sponsored a 12-week j 
proiect last fall called "Look Around Mississippi and Learn; 1 in 
which interesting facts about Mississippi (e g. one out of five 
bananas eaten in the U.S. comes into the country through the 
State Port at Gulfport) were presented as reading material for 
children, adult tearners. and newspaper readers in more than 60 
papers around the state. The project was produced, written and 
coordinated by staff from the Biloxi Sun Herald. 

Publishers Weekly, in its November 30. 1990 issue, carried 
an excellent feature article by Barbara Prete on the workplace 
literacy problem and the need for commercial publishers to take 
a different and more energetic role in developing adult literacy 
learning materials, especially for use in the workplace. The 
article concludes that the scale of workplace illiteracy offers 
maior market opportunities for publishing houses that can offer 
new approaches 

Restaurants & Institutions, a food service trade magazine, 
carried a lengthy feature article on worker skills problems in its 
October 1990 issue. The article includes guidelines to the i 
moustry on how to start a workplace program and gives profiles j 
of programs operated by Carmen s Pizzeria (ID. Roma Corpora- ■ 
tion (CA), Broadmoor Hotel (CO), and the University ot Illinois, i 

The Society for Human Resource Management recently j 
published "Understand the lltileracy Problem." a guide tor | 
SHRM chapters interested in supporting local literacy efforts. 
The manual was written by staff from Push Literacy Action Now 
(PLAN), a community-based program in Washington. D.C. 

Tampa Tribune reporters Lindsay Peterson and Palty Ryan 
received the International Reading Association's Print Media 
Award for 1990 for their series on illiteracy The Harrisonburg 
News-Record received the Jeanme P Baliles Award in Literacy 
last year from the Virginia Literacy Foundation tor outstanding 
prmt media support. And Macon Telegraph and News i 
publisher Edmund Olson was given the Georgia Adult Literacy 
Association's 1990 President's Award for his fundraising and j 
leadership during 1989-90 on behalf of the Macon Literacy j 
Action Plan. j 

U.S. West and Coors Brewing Company were represented ! 

on the planning commtitee lor the Reeky Mountain workforce i 

literacy conference held last fall in Denver. The event was j 

sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor. ! 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

The American Transportation Company, Baldor Elec- 
tric, Catherine Footwear, Potlatch Corporation, and 
Riceland Foods offer employee basic skills programs in Hot 
Springs. AR and other plant locations around the state Baldor 
Electric also has programs at several Mississippi sites. The 
Hilton is one of several hotels in Hot Springs working with the 
Quapaw vocational Technical School to provide basic skills 
services to ils employees 

Clorox Corporation recently implemented a |Ob-related basic 
skills programfor its hourly workers in Chicago The program is 
geared to new technology being introduced al the plant and is 
being operated by Imperial Corporate Training, a division of The 
Imperial Educational Corporation m Oak Lawn. IL Imperial 
provides such educational services to other companies in the 
state 

Bausch & Lomb, Clairol, Cessna Aircraft, Digital 
Corporation, Furnas Electric, McDonald's, Nyack Hos- 
pital, and Sheraton Hotel are among severat dozen 
companies around the country otfenng general tutoring 
programs to their employees in cooperation with local affiliate 
programs of Literacy Volunteers of America. ■ 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS, pre- 
pared by Marie Longyear. is a 20- page organiza- 
tion, title, and name index covering BCEL 
Newsletter Issues No. 1-20. spanning the period 
September 1984 to July 1989. It will be useful to 
readers who keep and use their newsletters as an 
ongoing reference tool. Supplements will be 
issued periodically. (S2.00) 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 
54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. Pan I discusses the corporate- 
giving environment and forms of corporate giv- 
ing. Part II gives step-by-step guidance on all 
aspects of corporate fundraising. from identify- 
ing companies to solicit, to proposal preparation 
and follow-up. Part 111 deals with forms of 
indirect corporate giving. (S5.00) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide tor employers wishing to address the 
basic skills problems of their workforces. It 
provides detailed guidance on how to plan and 
implement an effective job-related basic skills 
program. <S5.00) 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page guide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. ($2.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25, on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion, and $. 15 a copy thereafter. 



• Workforce/Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a selection of BCEL Newsletters, col- 
lected newspaper and magazine articles, and a 
reprint of the 1988 Business Week feature 
"HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline of America's 
Workforce: (56.50. the packet: SI. 50 reprint 
only) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free; back issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at SI. 00 a copy 
thereafter. Foreign subscriptions are 20 US dol- 
lars annually, prepaid; back issues are SI. 00 a 
copy. Articles may be reproduced without per- 
mission but must be reproduced in their entirety 
with attribution to BCEL. 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy Con- 
tacts (1990-91 edition) is an aid for both the 
literacy and business communities. (S5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (1985 > consists of 
two BCEL monographs (one by David Harman. 
the other by Donald McCune and Judith Al- 
ampresei which assess the short- and long-term 
needs of the adult literacy field and give recom- 
mendations for public- and private-sector action. 
(S 10 the set) 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS ( 1985 ) is a 
BCEL monograph by Dianne Kangisser which 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers in combatinc adult illiteracy. ($5.00) 



BCEL Directors 



NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organization. 
BCEL does not maintain a billing system. Thus, where 
a charge is involved orders must be requested in writing 
and be accompanied by a prepayment check made out 
to BCEL. Sales tax need not be added. Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
& BASIC SKILLS 




Photo Courtesy of Homo Buildtn insUtuU 



A master carpenter installing new sealed panel 
windows made of lightweight material and a pulley 
system different from the kind he has always used 
cannot read two little tabs in the corner instructing 
that nails be inserted in a specific spot in relation to 
the pulley. Because he hammers the nails in the 
wrong place, they go through the casing and the 
windows will not open or shut. These new window 
systems cost several hundred dollars each, so it is an 
expensive mistake. A young carpenter who cannot 
measure precisely cuts a quantity of lumber too 
short. When the order is delivered it cannot be used, 
resulting in wasted material, time, and money. A 
subcontractor taking an order by phone for rounded 
edge cedar planks does not write it up properly. The 
builder receives square edge planks of a lower grade 
wood and rejects the order. Not only does the 
subcontractor lose a client, but the builder must pay 
his crew while awaiting new supplies from another 
company. 

A young electrician cannot understand the instruc- 
tions for grounding a pneumatic drill and gets an 
electric shock when he operates it; another worker 
can't follow directions for using new cleaning 
agents, inhales the fumes and becomes ill. Both 
workers have to go on sick leave. A small business 
supplier cannot estimate correctly and makes a job 
bid that is much too low. Although he wins the 
contract, he loses money on the deal. Workers 
receiving a delivery of appliances and dooKames 
cannot read the carton directions saying "this side 
up*' and "stack upright! 1 The items are stored 
improperly. Eventually the appliances break and the 
doorframes warp. The site superintendent of a 
residential building must also be a sales and public 
relations agent, walking potential clients through 
the site. She cannot make a correct "punch* 1 list of 
repairs or deal with irate clients and the sale is lost. 



As these examples indicate, the building and con* 
stmction industry, like every other, has become 
more complex and technical. In the past, this was a 
field where a strong young man without much 
education could always get some kind of work, but 
with the introduction of labor saving devices such as 
ditch diggers, miniature loaders and graders, con- 
crete pump and plaster machines, prefabricated 
window and floor units, and other new equipment 
and material, the need for unskilled labor has 
decreased substantially. Higher basic skills are now 
required at every level and the old "I can figure it 
out 11 approach will not suffice. 

According to a recent report by the Home Builders 
Institute [An Analysis of America's Construction 
Industry Work Force & Occupational Projections, 
1990-1996* 1, a number of pressures and trends have 
converged to make basic skills education an urgent 
industry need. For example, two-thirds of workers 
in construction firms today have skills below those 
needed on their jobs. At the same time, with the 
growing demand for remodeling and building main- 
tenance, today's workers need a broader range of 
skills than in the past. Moreover, construction work 
has relied heavily in the past on young male 
workers, and the pool of young people available for 
new hire is shrinking. To fill the gap, the industry 
will have to reach out more to minorities, older 
workers, and women. Furthermore, there is a trend 
in the industry toward subcontracting, with some 80 
percent of all large volume builders now contracting 
out more than three quarters of their work. 

The HBI report concludes that construction, es- 
pecially residential, lags behind other industries in 
recognizing the need for basic skills programs. It 
cites a 1990 survey of construction executives by 
Towers Perrin and the Hudson Institute indicating 
that while senior managers at 65 percent of the 
companies express concern about impending skilled 
worker shortages, a full two-thirds of them spend 
less than $2,000 a year on training entry-level 
workers. Indeed, a study carried out by the Ameri- 
can Society for Training and Development in 1984 
ranked construction next to last in pcr-employec 

(Cont'd on p. 9) 

*For 3 copy of An Analysis of America's Construction 
Industry Work Force & Occupational Projections. 
1990-1996. q:k\\ the Home Builders Institute at 
800-368-5242. 
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Unanimous House approval of H.R. 751 on 
March 19 has moved the National Literacy 
Act of 1991 one giant step forward. It is 
presently being "held at the desk" in the 
Senate. This version of the bill has its 
provisions for an external national institute 
intact and they are even somewhat im- 
proved, and it also has the Senate's endorse- 
ment. Indeed after the Senate marks up its 
new omnibus education bill, S.2 t in mid- 
April, its literacy title is expected to be 
identical to the House bill. This literacy 
legislation is expected to easily pass the full 
Congress. The big question is one of timing. 
It is crucial that the Senate act on the bill 
well before June if it is to be included in the 
current appropriations cycle. Otherwise, 
there will be no funding for it next year. 

As we understand it, the Senate has the 
option of picking up and advancing the "at 
the desk" House bill, but we gather that it 
prefers to advance its literacy legislation as 

Title III of the omnibus education bill, j 

Whichever course is taken, we hope the i 

Senate leadership will not allow passage of I 

the literacy bill to be slowed down because ; 

of possible unresolved differences in S.2's \ 

other two titles. If 5.2 cannot be moved ! 

immediately, BCEL and other national liter- ! 

acy organizations are urging that either the ! 

literacy title be pulled out and moved j 

promptly on its own, or that the House bill I 

be picked up and acted on instead. ; 

This is no time to take anything for granted, , 
so I hope the business and literacy commu- < 
nities will let key Senate leaders, especially • 
Senators Mitchell and Kennedy, know just ; 
how important quick passage is. There is - 
also another way that you can help. May 16th 
has been set aside as a day for House 
members to present their priority projects 
for funding to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor. Health and Human 
Services, and Education. You could make a 
real difference by calling your represen- 
tatives and the sponsors of H.R. 751 to urge 
that funding for the literacy bill be among 
their stated and top priorities. 
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Commonwealth Literacy Campaign 

Shut Down 

The Commonwealth Literacy Campaign 
(CLC) of Massachusetts, long recognized as 
one of the most comprehensive, productive, 
and well-planned statewide literacy ini- 
tiatives in the country, ceased to exist in 
February. To the dismay of groups through- 
out the country, CLC fell victim to a change 
in the political and fiscal affairs of Mas- 
sachusetts, just at a time when employers, 
unions, and other private sector groups in 
the state were starting to understand the 
need to invest in worker skills upgrading. 
The CLC was an especially effective state 
planning, coordinating, catalytic, and tech- 
nical assistance model, due in large part 
to its neutral and highly visible base in Gov- 
ernor Dukakis* office. It is not presently 
known whether Governor Weld will re- 
establish literacy as a state priority, although 
dozens of CEO's and other state leaders are 
urging him to do so. Sondra Stein, CLC's 
former director, plans to continue her work 
in general and workforce literacy policy 
and program development at the state and 
national levels. Her new office is at 
69 Lvndhurst Street, Boston, MA 02124, 
(617)'288-5290. 



Model Programs For 
Limited-English Speakers 



ERIC 



The Development Assistance Corporation 
( DAC). an international development orga- 
nization based in Dover, New Hampshire, 
recently completed a two-year workplace 
ESL demonstration project with funding of 
nearly $337,000 from the U.S. Department 
of Education. DAC developed basic skills 
programs for limited-English-proficient 
employees (LEP's) at nine companies, each 
having a different geographical location, 
approach to employee training, and work- 
force make-up. Each company already had 
an established instructional program for its 
LEP employees in partnership with an 
outside education group. DAC's role was to 
expand and develop the programs to make 
them more bilingual in nature, make the 
curriculum more job-related, attend more to 
the cultural needs of the workers, and 
develop program components to enhance 
employee participation. The companies in- 
q solved in the demonstration were Machelin 
Aircraft Tire Corporation (La Puente, 
;A), HEB Foods (San Antonio, TX), Mar- 
riott Hotel (Tacoma, WA), ELDEC Corpo- 



ration (Seattle, WA), Bar "S" Foods 
(Lake wood, CO), United Mailing (Bloom- 
ington, MN), First American Data Service 
(Falls Church, VA), W.C.L Home Com- 
fort Division (Edison, NJ), and Pitney- 
Bowes (Norwalk, CT). As an outgrowth of 
the project, DAC is presently field testing a 
two-part guide, called Job-Related Training 
for Limited-English Proficient Employees. 
to help companies and education/literacy 
provider groups develop their own bilingual 
basic skills programs. The guides, one for 
decision makers, the other for program 
developers, will be available in May. For 
information contact Development As- 
sistance Corporation, 410 Dover Point 
Road, Dover, NH 03820, (603) 742-6300. 

Projects In Process At SIP* 

The Southport Institute for Policy Analysis 
(SIPA) is undertaking two new policy- 
oriented literacy research projects. Last 
October, SIPA began a 15-month project to 
help assure full and effective implementa- 
tion of basic skills services under the JOBS 
component of the Welfare Reform Act. The 
JOBS project, which is being funded by the 
Mac Arthur Foundation, includes back- 
ground research on what constitutes a sound 
program, in-depth case studies of JOBS 
basic skills program implementation in five 
states, and a national survey to test the 
generalizability of the state-level findings. 
In a separate project, with initial funding 
from the Hewlett, Pew, and Mott Founda- 
tions, SIPA has also begun a two-year 
project to study corporate decision-making 
in small- and medium-sized businesses as it 
relates to employer investments in worker 
skills upgrading. A major goal is to develop 
public and private sector options for bring- 
ing about a substantially increased private 
sector investment in workplace basic skills 
training. Both projects are being guided by 
special advisory boards and will produce a 
number of technical and policy reports. For 
more details, contact Renee Wood worth, 
Program Director (JOBS project), and Amy 
Praskac, Project Director (corporate invest- 
ment project), Southport Institute for Policy 
Analysis, 820 First Street NE, Suite 460, 
Washington, DC 20002, (202) 682-4100. 

Serving Public Employees In Milwaukee 

Last October, the Milwaukee Public Library 
completed a one-year project designed to 
address the basic skills problems of govern- 
ment workers in the City of Milwaukee and 
Milwaukee County. Called "Workplace Lit- 
eracy in the Public Sector:' the project arose 
out of a growing awareness in the Parks 



Department that the lack of reading skill 
among many employees was affecting job 
performance. Under a U.S. Department of 
Education "library literacy'-' grant of 
$25,000, the library trained public sector 
supervisors and stewards to identify em- 
ployees in need of basic skills upgrading anc* 
to help them enroll in area literacy pro- 
grams. Working closely with the personnel 
departments of the municipal and county 
governments. District Council 48 of the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Workers, and Public Employees 
Union local 61, the library developed and 
presented workshops for these middle man- 
agers. It also produced special video/print 
kits containing orientation information, ref- 
erence listings, evaluation tools, and other 
material. Some 50 of the kits were shown in 
service yard buildings and break rooms 
during the past summer, with seasonal 
employees the target audience. As an out- 
growth of the project, District Council 48 
received state funds this past fall to open a 
learning center for city and county employ- 
ees. The Medical College of Wisconsin 
provides classroom space, and instruction is 
given by faculty from the Community Edu- 
cation and Business Outreach Division of 
the Milwaukee Area Technical College. 
For more information contact Virginia 
Schwartz, Milwaukee Public Library, 814 
West Washington Avenue, Milwaukee, WI 
53233-2385, (414) 278-3216. 

Oregon's Future Vision 

In June 1988, Governor Neil Goldschmidt 
and the Oregon State Legislature set up the 
Economic Development Commission, five 
strategic policy planning committees, and 11 
industry advisory committees representing 
as many different state industries. These 
groups, working together and with several 
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agencies of state government, were charged 
with determining the state s long-term eco- 
nomic development needs and drawing up a 
plan to move the state productively into the 
future. Their work resulted, in May 1989, in 
a report called Oregon Shines: An Economic 
Strategy for the Pacific Century. Among 
many other things, this comprehensive re- 
port presents a detailed analysis of Oregon's 
social, economic, and environmental in- 
frastructure in terms of its strengths and 
weaknesses, its connection to quality of life 
issues for residents of the state, and its 
relevance for future international com- 
petitiveness. It looks at needed forms of 
institutional cooperation in the state ... at 
workforce and environmental quality issues 
... at changes needed in the state s various 
industries . . . and at links between the state's 
infrastructure, public finance system, and 
capacity for economic growth. It also looks 
at the costs of doing business in the state, 
covering such areas as worker compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, health care, 
taxes, and energy rates. The report lays out a 
detailed agenda, with implications for 
nearly every aspect of life in the state, to 
enable the state to achieve three broad goals 
over the next two decades: to create a 
superior workforce, to maintain the state s 
natural environment and uncongested qual- 
ity of life (so as to attract the people and 
firms needed to drive an advanced econ- 
omy), and to create in Oregon's business and 
cultural life an international orientation. 
Because workforce quality is identified as a 
key to Oregon's economic growth and qual- 
ity of life, major attention is given to 
workforce skills upgrading, with a heavy 
focus on small businesses (more than 70 
percent of the state's employees are in firms 
with fewer than 100 employees). A major 
section of Oregon Shines presents recom- 
mendations on specific public and private 
sector actions that should be taken to 
enhance the growth of each industry in the 
state. After issuing Oregon Shines, the state 
moved to assess the literacy levels of 
Oregon's workforce. Its survey, using as- 
sessment tools developed by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service for a related national 
study, was recently completed and the re- 
sults will be published later this spring. 
( Note : The state has also published Oregon 
Benchmarks: Setting Measurable Standards 
for Progress, which provides data on a 
broad range of public policy issues, includ- 
q : -g those that relate to workforce literacy.) 
CD I r^">r more information or to order the reports , 
kiia&Li mtact Zoe Johnson, Oregon Progress 
Board, 775 Summer Street NE, Salem, OR 



97310, (503) 373-1220. Limited quantities 
of Oregon Shines are available for $10 each; 
Oregon Benchmarks is available at no 
charge while the supply last. 



Another Bound Of Hewlett Grants 

In January, the Hewlett Foundation ap- 
proved $770,000 in adult literacy grants. 
Literacy Volunteers of America, headquar- 
tered in Syracuse, New York, received 
$420,000 over three years for special pro- 
jects to strengthen the management capacity 
and infrastructure of LVA state and local 
affiliate programs. The Southport Institute 
for Policy Analysis received $200,000 over 
two years for general support of its work in 
literacy. Part of the funds will be applied to a 
new project on corporate-decision making 
as it relates to worker skills upgrading (see 
Projects In Process At SIPA, above). The 
Center for Working Life, located in 
Oakland, California, got $150,000 over two 
years to provide technical assistance to adult 
literacy programs conducted by colleges, 
schools, and businesses in the state. The 
Center's work will focus on medium-sized 
companies and on the basic skills needs of 
limited-English-speaking employees . 



U.S. Department Of Education Grants 

• A five-year grant of $6.5 million was 
recently awarded for a cooperative venture 
of the University of Pennsylvania's Institute 
for Research on Higher Education, the 
Wharton School, and the Center for Ad- 
vanced Human Resource Studies of Cornell 
University. The funds will support a multi- 
stranded workforce research program de- 
signed to help businesses, program devel- 
opers, and state and national policy makers 
plan better for future economic productiv- 
ity. Among the specific projects are to 
develop cost benefit data on workforce 
education and training programs, and to 
determine the specific knowledge and skills 
needed in various technical occupations. 
For more information contact Nevser 
Stacey, OERI, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 555 New Jersey Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20208-5573, (202) 219-2243, or 
Robert Zemsky or Peter Cappelli, Co- 
Directors, Center on Workforce Educa- 
tional Quality, University of Pennsylvania, 
4200 Pine Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19104-4090, (215) 898-4585. 

• For FY 1990, the U.S. Department of 
Education awarded $7.2 million for basic 
skills programs for homeless adults under 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless As- 



sistance Act. The grants ranged from under ! 
$80,000 to almost $500,000 and went to i 
recipients in 30 states. In addition to provid- i 
ing basic skills services, the funded pro- » 
grams will work with other community j 
groups to offer a wide range of social 
services to their clients. For more details 
contact Stephanie Babyak, Office of Adult 
Education and Literacy, Room 4428, U.S. 
Department of Education, 33 C Street SW, 
Washington, DC 20202, (202) 401-1579. 

I 

• Library literacy grants given by the De- i 
partment for FY 1990 totalled nearly $5.4 I 
million and went to 237 state and local | 
public libraries in 47 states and two territo- ! 
ries. Grants ranged in size from $4,948 to i 
$25,000. The Department has also issued 
Library Literacy Program: Analysis of 
Funded Projects, 1989. The booklet lists I 
recipients of the 1989 awards, describes < 
their programs, and discusses common i 
characteristics and major developments. For i 
more information contact Carol Cameron or j 
Barbara Humes at Library Literacy Pro- • 
grams, U.S. Department of Education, 555 
New Jersey Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20208-5571, (202) 219-1315. The booklet 
(GPO stock #065-000-00421-6) is available 
for $2.25 from Superintendent of Docu- ; 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, . 
Washington, DC 20402. ] 

Illinois 5 1991 Literacy Grants j 

For FY 1991 , Illinois has awarded more than : 
S5 million to 99 literacy programs under the i 
Secretary of State's Literacy Grant Program. 
An additional $143,857 has been awarded to 
20 workplace literacy programs. Fiscal Year 
1991 Literacy Grants, a booklet listing the 
grant recipients, is available free from the 
Secretary of State Literacy Office, 431 
South Fourth Street, Springfield, IL 62701, 
(217) 785-6921. 



Computer Network Installed 

k\ LVA-Ncw York 

With a grant from Apple Computer and 
funding from the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Literacy Volunteers of 
New York purchased enough Macintosh 
computers last year to create a network 
linking 27 of its branch offices and its 
headquarters. The network gives LVA-NY 
the capacity for program training services, 
electronic mail communication, and on-line 
conferencing. Two on-line conferences 
were held in 1990, and LVA-NY is planning 
one a month this year. The computers are 

(Cont'd on p. 4) 
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also used for other purposes. For example, 
the T/Maker Company, a computer soft- 
ware developer and publisher in Mountain 
View, California, donated 400 copies of 
Write Now, its word processing program. 
LVA-NY staff, volunteers, and students use 
the program for office work and as a 
learning tool. However, the organization has 
advised BCEL that it cannot use all 400 
copies of the program and on a first-come- 
first-served basis would like to donate the 
extra copies to other nonprofit adult literacy 
programs. WriteNow can be used on any 
Macintosh with at least 512K RAM. For 
information or to request a copy of 
WriteNow contact Chip Carlin, Director of 
Information Services, LVA-New York, 3311 
East Main Street, Endwell, NY 13760, 
(607) 754-6994. 

Family Literacy Center Gets Major Grant 

On January 30, the National Center for 
Family Literacy announced a S2 million 



three-year grant from Toyota Motor Cor- 
poration. This is one of the largest corpo- 
rate grants ever made to a literacy group. 
Called the "Toyota Families for Learning" 
initiative, the funds will enable the Center to 
establish intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams in five cities (currently being selected 
through a national grant competition). Each 
city will be required to have at least three 
program sites, and, starting in September, 
each site is expected to serve about 20 
families a year. For more information con- 
tact Sharon Darling, President, National 
Center for Family Literacy, 401 South 4th 
Avenue, Suite 610, Louisville, KY 40202, 
(502) 584-1133. 

Reach For The Gold: Writing Competition 
For Adult Literacy Students 

Last year. Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LVA) and the U.S. Mints Gold Bullion 
Coin Program co-sponsored "Reach for the 
Goldl' a national writing competition for 
adult literacy students. The contest drew 
400 entrants, each of whom wrote an essay 
on "What the American Eagle Means to 



Me!* The four winners were awarded Ameri- 
can Eagle Gold Bullion Coins and an all- 
expense-paid trip to LVA's 1990 National 
Conference in Salt Lake City in November. 
In addition, 40 finalists received American 
Eagle Silver Bullion Coins. For more infor- 
mation contact Beverly Miller, LVA, 5795 
Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214, 
(315) 445-8000. 

Advancing Workplace Literacy In Canada 

Frontier College in Toronto, Canada, is a 
national literacy organization and the coun- 
try's oldest adult learning center. Among its 
services is the Learning in the Workplace 
project which offers training, materials, and 
consultation to Canadian businesses and 
educational groups that work with busi- 
nesses. In the past three years, the project 
has worked with numerous companies, 
community colleges, boards of education, 
and workplace literacy trainers. For more 
details contact Learning in the Work- 
place, Frontier College, 35 Jackes Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M4T 1E2, 
(416) 923-3591. 
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On The Move In Mississippi 

In its October 1989 Newsletter, BCEL re- 
ported that the Mississippi legislature had 
approved a 25 percent tax credit for employ- 
ers providing basic skills training to work- 
ers. Administered by the State Department 
of Education and State Tax Commission, the 
program covers job-related training or re- 
training in reading, writing, and math up to 
the 12th grade level. The instruction may be 
conducted directly by the employer or in 
partnership with a provider. According to 
state officials, by October 1990. more than 
11.000 employees had benefited from the 
program and the state had granted $600,000 
in tax credits to companies that had spent a 
total of $2.5 million for their basic skills 
programs. The state has now begun a new 
initiative, the Skills Enhancement Project, 
to further encourage businesses to take 
advantage of the tax credit. The project 
helps businesses evaluate their training 
needs, identify critical tasks that their pro- 
grams should address, and develop pro- 
grams that meet their individual needs. 
Once programs are actually set up. with the 
businesses paying a share of the costs, the 
businesses are eligible for the state tax 
credit. The state estimates that some 1.000 
additional employees will be served by this 
June as a result of the Skills Enhancement 
Project. 

Several other literacy initiatives are also 
underway in Mississippi. For example, the 
Social Science Research Center at Mis- 
sissippi State University recently completed 
an assessment of literacy levels in the state. 
The assessment was based on a survey of 
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Office for 
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1.803 adults, using an instrument designed 
by the Educational Testing Service for a 
national survey being conducted for the 
U.S. Department of Labor. On another 
front* a Jobs for Mississippi Graduates 
program has been started at six high 
schools. Affiliated with the national Jobs for 
America's Graduates, the program provides 
students pre-employment skills training and 
job development and placement services. 
On still another front. Governor Ray Mabus 
recently established a Commission on Work 
Force Excellence, which is charged with 
developing a plan to institute accountable 
and cost-effective worker training pro- 
grams, build links between businesses and 
educators, and gather information to help 
training programs meet current and future 
workplace needs. The Commission will 
issue its recommendations in November. 
Sixteen of the 23 commission members are 
state business leaders. For more information 
contact Joy Tharp, Special Assistant for 
Work Force Literacy, Office of the Gover- 
nor, State of Mississippi, PO Box 139, 
Jackson. MS 39205, (601) 359-2681. 

Rural literacy Study Completed 

With MacArthur Foundation funding, the 
Rural Clearinghouse for Lifelong Education 
and Development at Kansas State Univer- 
sity recently completed a study of the extent 
and nature of illiteracy in rural Kansas. The 
study found that literacy programs in rural 
areas were limited primarily to a few under- 
funded volunteer efforts and that the middle 
class volunteers often have little understand- 
ing of the different culture to which the rural 
poor belong. The Clearinghouse is now 
preparing a number of reports based on its 
findings. One for practitioners will explain 
the elements of an effective rural literacy 
project and present successful program 
strategies. A second will give current esti- 
mates of the extent of rural illiteracy, iden- 
tify the kinds of people and agencies that are 
trying to deliver literacy projects, and high- 
light policy issues. A third publication will 
set forth recommendations growing out of 
the overall study experience. For informa- 
tion contact Jackie Spears. Co-Director, 
Rural Clearinghouse for Lifelong Education 
and Development, College Court Building. 
Kansas State University. Manhattan. KS 
66506. (913) 532-5560. 

Laubach Opens 

Workforce Education Center 

Laubach Literacy Action has opened a new 
Center for Workforce Education at its head- 
quarters in Syracuse, New York. The Center 



will publish materials for employers, 
unions, educators, and learners involved in 
workforce education programs. It will also 
provide on-site training to businesses and 
organize conferences, seminars, and work- 
shops for educators and the business com- 
munity. Contact Muriel Medina, Center for 
Workforce Education, Laubach Literacy 
Action, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 131, i 
Syracuse, NY 13210, (315) 422-9121. 

Summer Courses In Workplace literacy 

For the second year in a row, the University 
of Delaware will be giving three workplace 
literacy courses for graduate and/or continu- 
ing education credit this summer. The ■ 
courses will be taught by Jorie Philippi of i 
Performance Plus Learning Consultants, a ( 
national technical assistance organization ; 
with extensive experience in the design of 
workplace literacy programs. The courses 
are intended to prepare students for actual 
field practice. Scheduled on various July 
and August dates, the three Workplace 
Literacy Program topics are: What Works, 
Why It Works, and How To Do It; Problems 
& Solutions; and Pre-employment Programs 
for Adults. The What Works course is a pre- 
requisite for enrollment in the other two. 
Out-of-state students are welcome. For de- 
tails and registration information contact 
Carol Morreale, Performance Plus Learning 
Consultants, 7869 Godolphin Drive, 
Springfield, VA 22153, (703) 455-1735. 

Upcoming Conferences 

• The 36th Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Reading Association will be held 
May 6-10 in Las Vegas, Nevada. Among the 
literacy topics scheduled are: (1) Literacy 
and Technology: Empowering Adult Learn- 
ers as Readers and Writers: (2) Adult Liter- 
acy Projects for Reading Councils; (3) 
Building Support for Adult Literacy Pro- 
grams: Empowerment Through State, Com- 
munity, and Professional Collaboration; 
(4) Adult Literacy: Issues of Assessment 
and Evaluation; (5) Natural Assessment: A 
Portfolio Approach for Monitoring Liter- 
acy Development; and (6) Quality Control 
and Workplace Literacy Programs. For 
registration information contact Interna- 
tional Reading Association, 800 Barksdale 
Road. PO Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714, 
(302) 731-1600. 

• Building a Workforce for the South: 
Part TWo is the theme of a regional con- 
ference, sponsored by Eastern Kentucky 
University, to be held in Charlotte, North 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 
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CLASS CLOWN: Singing Out 
For Family Literacy 



Carolina from June 2-4. The conference 
will be built around the second round of 
! workplace literacy partnership grants given 
| by the U.S. Department of Education and 
s will be of interest to a national audience. For 
i information or to register contact Lynn Dee 
j Garrett, Workplace Literacy Conference, 
I Perkins 202, Eastern Kentucky Universicy, 
| Richmond, KY 40475, (606) 622-1444. 

. • The National Center on Adult Learning of 
: SUNY's Empire State College will sponsor 
I a national conference, called Higher Edu- 
i cation and Workforce Development: 
Blueprints for the Decade, in Saratoga 
Springs, New York from June 5-7. Contact 
Timothy Lehmann, Director, National Cen- 
ter on Adult Learning. SUNY Empire State 
College, One Union Avenue, Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866. (518) 587-2100. 

• Gallaudet University will hold a five-day 
; training institute in Washington, D.C. from 
\ June 11-15. The institute will focus on 
] literacy issues related to deaf and other 
j learning-disabled adults. Contact Muriel 
| Strasslerat(202) 651-5505. 

! • The American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education will hold its 40th 
annual conference in Montreal from Oc- 
tober 14-20. The theme of this year s event 

! will be Lifelong Learning: An Odyssey to 
the Future. Among the 200 presentations, 
workshops, and general sessions will be 
many dealing with different aspects of adult 
literacy. Contact American Association for 
Adult and Continuing Education, 1112 16th 
Street NW, Suite 420, Washington, DC 
20036, (202) 463-6333. 



Theatreworks USA, founded in 1961, is 
nationally known for its commitment to 
presenting and producing high quality 
dance, music, and drama for young au- 
diences in schools, theater settings, and 
public auditoriums throughout the country. 
The organization is recognized by the New 
York State Department of Education for its 
educationally-oriented programs. During 
the past 30 years it has presented over 
25,000 performances to more than 20 mil- 
lion people, in 49 states. This summer 
Theatreworks will premiere in New York 
City a one-hour musical called CLASS 
CLOWN. The plot reveals, by dramatizing a 
young man's exploits in school, that neither 
he nor his mother can read. Both have found 
ways to hide their inability until now, and 
the devastating effect the problem has had 
on their lives becomes obvious as the plot 
unfolds. In the end the problem is brought 
into the open and recognized as nothing to 
be ashamed about. The bo>\ Nicholas Mac- 
Farland, is presented as bright and able, a 
positive and charming character to whom 
young people and parents in the viewing 
audience can easily relate. The musicals 
main messages are that people with reading 
problems need not be afraid tc admit it, and 
that help is available. Theatreworks would 
like eventually to present the new musical 
elsewhere around the U.S. Companies, 
local presenting agencies, or family literacy 
groups that want to know more about 
Theatreworks or to explore bringing CLASS 
CLOWN to their communities should con- 
tact Ellen White, Director of Development, 
Theatreworks USA, 890 Broadwav, New 
York, NY 10003, (212) 677-5959. ' ■ 




CUSS CLOWN 
in Rehearsal 



ON YOUR OWN: 

New Pre-GED Program 
Goes National 



! In its July 1989 Newsletter, BCEL reported that 
. Pcnn State University's Center for Instructional 
Design and its College of Education, together with 
! Prentice Hail and the University's public and cable 
! television networks (WPSX-TV and Pennarama), 
j was developing a pre-GED instructional television/ 
I video series. The series, called "On Your Own;* was 
| recently completed. 

| "On Your Own" is both motivational and instruc- 
j tional. It teaches math, writing, grammar, and 
: reading skills to persons at 7th to 9th grade reading 
levels and was designed for advancing general 
i literacy skills in semi-independent classroom set- 
, tin$i, small groups, and learning labs. It consists of 
, 33 video cassettes, four student workbooks (one in 
. each subject area), and a Teacher's Guide, All 
materials are designed around a wide range of 
practical topics— mixing survival skills, academic 
material, and popular culture — in such skill-compe- 
tency areas as consumer economics, community 
resources, health and nutrition, government and 
law, and occupational knowledge. Through some 81 
skits, which correspond to the main lessons being 
I taught and practiced in the workbooks, 
i the videos dramatize situations in which pre-GED 
: students hely each other deal with real life situa- 
- Hons for which they have an urgent skills need. 
A character who needs help in one segment becomes 
the "knower" in another. Skills are "modeled" 
in the videos by showing clear pencil*and-paper 
exercises which are reinforced by a narrator and 
special graphics. 

j The nearly $1 million needed to develop the program 
j was given by Prentice Hall, which is now distribute 
| ing << On Your Own" nationally Under the terms of 
j its contract with Prentice Hall, WPSX ia making the 
' program available free in Pennsylvania. It is being 
aired on WPSX and Pennarama, which together 
; reach SO of the 67 counties in the state. The other 
counties are able to obtain the series in video form 
from Penn State's Department of Continuing Edu- 
| cation. Local users are free to tape any segments of 
; interest off the air. 

With $180,000 from the Ben Franklin Partnership 
I Program of the Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
; merce, the Center conducted a project between 
: 1987-90 to introduce the series to company-based 
general literacy programs around the state. An 
advisory committee, including many business lead- 
ers, helped plan strategies for implementation. 
Some 19 orientation sessions were given to potential 
users, with one-day staff development workshops 
then given to those who actually decided to use the 
series. Twenty-seven of the programs involved in the 
initial planning are currently using "On Your Own," 
as are numerous other groups throughout the state, 
including colleges, schools, literacy organizations, 
and businesses. 

For example, the Alcoa Technical Laboratories, a 
research and development facility near Pittsburgh 
■ which is concerned with the production and man- 
ufacture of aluminum and related products, has 
placed the series in its learning center. Employees 
can use the tapes there or take them home. The 
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company provides copies of the accompanying 
workbooks, and staff advisors serve as tutors. 
Although the company has a highly educated work- 
force of mostly scientists and engineers, it has found 
the series useful for remediation and upgrading, 
especially in math. 

Elsewhere, the Community Education Office of the 
State College School District in State College is 
using the series at eight sites, including a manufac- 
turing plant and a construction company. Classes 
are conducted at the work sites during down time. 
The series is used "selectively but broadly;' with staff 
members at each site choosing the segments that 
meet their needs. The manufacturing company 
donates one hour of time for each hour an employee 
gives to the program. 

(For more details on use of the series in Pennsylvania 
contact Dehra Shafet Assistant Director for Educa- 
tional Services, Center for Instructional Design, 
207 Mitchell Building, Pfenn State University, Univer- 
sity Park, PA 16802, (814) 863-4727. If cast of 
the Mississippi, information on ordering the series 
is available from Prentice Hall Order Department, 
200 Old Tappan Road, Old Tappan, NJ 07675. 
(800) 223-1360. If west of the Mississippi, contact 
Prentice Hall Order Department, 47C0 South 5400 
East, Salt Lake Ciiy, UT 84118. (800) 225-7162. 
Note : An orientation video of u On Your Own',' is 
also available.) ■ 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

General Policy, Planning, & Research 

Q] Achieving National Literacy by the Year 2010: 
A Call To Action is a new publication from the 
Committee on Education and Literacy of the United 
Way of America (UWA). While challenging all 
public and private organizations to action, the 
report sets forth specific short- and long-term 
strategies and activities for the UWA and local 
United Ways to undertake to help move the nation to 
full literacy by the year 2010. The recommended 
activities are linked to the five broad education goals 
agreed to at last year's Education Summit. An 
executive summary is available from Annette Laico, 
Education and Literacy Initiative. United Way of 
America. 701 North Fairfax Street. Alexandria. VA 
22314-204S. (703) 836-7100. Contact local United 
Ways for single copies of the complete report. 

[U Education for Homeless Adults: The First 
Year , from the U.S. Department of Education, 
reports on the outcomes of the first round of 
federally-funded state literacy projects for the home- 
less. The publication draws on reports from the 
states about their efforts, describing their goals and 
approaches, their staffing, the populations served, 
strategies used to overcome barriers for success, and 
the like. Among the several appendices to the report 
are a listing of national information sources and the 
authorizing legislation, including rules and regula- 
tions, for the Department's grant program. Avail- 
able free from the Adult Education and Literacy 
Clearinghouse. U.S. Department of Education, 400 
Maryland Avenue SW, Washington. DC 20202, 
(202) 732-2770. 

ffl Excellence at Work: A State Action Agenda is a 
strategic plan (or integrating state human resource, 
economic development, and job training services to 
bring about greater workplace productivity in the 



U.S. This 28-page report from the National Gover- 
nors* Association is based on extensive consultations 
held by members of the Excellence at Work Forum 
of the NGA last summer with business, labor, and 
education leaders and state policymakers. Also 
drawing on other major reports of recent vintage, 
the report offers 25 new strategies states can follow 
to achieve 10 broad objectives (e.g., "to facilitate the 
deployment of technology and modern management 
| practices, particularly in small and medium-sized 
; firms"). The overall goal is to fundamentally re- 
| shape current state economic development and 
workforce training approaches. Throughout the 
| text, points are illustrated by highlighting programs 
that are already following the recommended ap- 
proaches. Available for $15 prepaid from NGA 
j Publications, 444 North Capitol Street NW, Suite 
| 250, Washington, DC 20001-1572, (202) 624-5300. 

H New Views of Literacy, 1990: A Bibliography, 
edited by David Barton, is a 36-page research 
1 bibliography developed by the Research and Prac- 
tice in Adult Literacy Group of Lancaster University 
in the U.K. Entries are organized under 34 subhead- 
ings and deal with differing social aspects and 
j critical views of adult literacy. Available to BCEL's 
i U.S. readers for $12. Send international money 
order made payable to David Barton, do the 
; Research and Practice in Adult Literacy Group, 
I Bolton Rovd Centre. Manningham Lane, Bradford 

! BD8 7BB. U.K. 

! 

I \H The Learning Industry: Education for Adult 
Workers , by Nell Eurich, has just been released by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. This 298-page book looks comprehen- 
sively and with fresh perspective on what it will take 
to provide needed workplace learning, from the 
basic skills on up and on a continuing basis, to 
assure future economic productivity and worker 
growth. Part I, "The Learning Resources," examines 
the resources available now in the U.S. for adult 
learning, with particular attention to nontraditional 
education providers and the role of technology. Part 
II. "The Adult Students?* looks at the training 
needed by workers in four skilled trade and tech- 
nical fields (construction, offices and administrative 
support services, information systems, and auto- 
mated factory processes) . . . and by managers. It 
also examines the educational upgrading needs of 
professionals. Part III, "The Unfinished Agenda," 
discusses "the forgotten half!* groups in the adult 
population who are not productively employed and 
who either get very poor educational services or 
none at all. It also analyzes the purposes and 
problems of current public rad private sector pro- 
grams in workplace and workforce literacy. Among 
the report's major conclusions is that "efforts toward 
interagency coordination in Washington have not 
worked!* It is recommended that all federal work- 
force education and vocational education programs 
be put under the control of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Available for $10 (paperback) or $25 (hard- 
cover) from Princeton University Press, 3175 Prince- 
ton Pike, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648, (609)896-1344. 



have a statewide literacy coordinating body, four : 
states have undertaken state-specific literacy assess- 
ments; and almost one-third have established ex- • 
p licit state literacy goals. The report concludes, 
however, that "no state has developed a systematic < 
policy and management framework to guide and t 
improve the quality of its adult learning system!* ' 
Numerous recommendations are presented to i 
help overcome this problem. Available for $15 ! 
prepaid from NGA Publications, 444 North Capitol i 
Street NW, Suite 250, Washington, DC 20001-1572, \ 
(202)624-5300. 

i 

Workforce & Workplace Literacy 

0 Made in America: Regaining the Productive 
Edge , by Michael Dertouzos, Richard Lester, 
Robert Solow, and the MIT Commission on Indus- 
trial Productivity, was published in 1989. Based on 
in-depth research into eight major American indus- 
tries (including textiles, steel, consumer electronics, 
and computers), and visits to 200 companies in the 
U.S., Europe, and Japan, this 344-page book exam- 
ines the numerous causes of declining productivity 
in America and sets forth specific strategies for the 
public and private sectors to follow in working to 
improve U.S. industrial performance. The book is 
must reading for anyone investigating the scope and 
nature of workplace and workforce illiteracy, factors 
underlying current American productivity prob- 
lems, and policy development alternatives. Avail- 
able for $19.95 plus $2.50 shipping from The MIT 
Press, 55 Haywood Street, Cambridge, MA 02142, 
(800) 356-0343. 

S Portraits of Progress, a new publication from 
the Department of Labor, demonstrates the 
strengths of the Job Training Partnership Act by 
reporting on 13 individuals who have bettered 
their lives by participating in JTPA programs. For a 
free copy contact Bonnie Friedman, Office of 
Public Affairs, U.S. Department ofLabor/ETA, 200 
Constitution Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20210, 
(202) 523-6871. 

Q0 Putting a Window on Curriculum Implemen- 
tation reports on a project funded by the Association 
for Community Based Education, in which four 

(Cont'd on p. 8) 
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Toward Integrated Adult Learning Systems: 



ERIC 



The Status of State Literacy Efforts , from the 
National Governors' Association, presents the find- 
ings from the NGA's recent survey of state-level 
literacy activities. Questionnaires were sent to 400 
state literacy contacts in governors' offices and in 
state-level agencies and organizations. The survey 
identifies a wide range of literacy structures and 
initiatives among the states. For example, 40 states 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

(Cont'd from p.7) 

ESL teachers in the Worker-Family Education Pro* 
gram of the International Ladies' Garment Workers 
Union learned how to adapt their courses to make 
them more sensitive to the needs and interests of 
their students. The report describes the process 
followed to achieve this, the structure and content of 
the revised program, and ways to make further 
program improvements based on the experience. 
The Worker-Family Education Program also pub- 
lishes a Curriculum Guide for its teachers in which 
the philosophy, structure, and content of the pro- 
gram is described. The books are $2.50 each from 
ILGWU Worker Family Education Program. 1710 
Broadway. New York. NY 10019. (212) 265-7000. 
ext. 334. 

® Workplace Liter^ c" : Putting Minds on the Job 
is a videocassette from the Finger Lakes Regional 
Education Center that will be of value to businesses 
and business groups beginning to think about work- 
place literacy issues. The video focuses on people 
involved in literacy programs at major companies in 
the Rochester. NY area who tell how and why their 
programs evolved and what they have accom- 
plished. Through these specific examples, the video 
identifies some essential elements of successful 
programs and at the same time illustrates the 
importance of building programs based on a com- 
pany's specific needs. Available for $25 from Finger 
Lakes Regional Education Center for Economic 
Development. 3501 County Road 20. Stanley. NY 
14561. (800) 441-4540. or (800) 245-4220 in New 
York State. 



General Program & Curriculum 
Development 

101 Basic Science Living Skills for Today's World. 
by David Dunlop and Robert Zellers. covers both 
biological and physical sciences for ABE students. It 
was developed with funding from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education and consists of teachers' guides, 
student workbooks, and audiocassettes. The 
teacher's edition of the textbook, which contains, :he 
entire content of me student's text plus a teacher's 
page for each lesson, is available through the ERIC 
document reproduction service. For information 
contact Annette McAllister. Adult Education Clear- 
inghouse. PDE Resource Center. Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. 333 Market Street. 
Harrisburg, PA 17127-0333, (717) 783-9541. 

0 Cases in Literacy: An Agenda for Discussion 
(#152). a booklet by the International Reading 
Association and the National Council of Teachers of 
English, is a guide for discussion among teachers. 
Cases and discussion questions are designed to help 
groups of teachers understand the many meanings 
of the term "literacy!' Available for S3. 50 prepaid 
($2.25 to members) from the International Reading 
Association. 800 Barksdale Road. PO Box 8139. 
Newark, DE 19714-8139, (302) 731-1600. 

(03 Chacho ($3.75), by Phyllis de la Garza, is a 
New Readers Press adventure story set in modern 
Mexico and intended for adults at a 4th-grade 
fading level. A photocopy-masters version is also 
vailable ($17.95). New' Readers Press. 1320 
amesville Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, NY, 13210, 
(800) 448-8878. 



0 I Want to Read, a series of three videocassettes oped by Delmar Publishers in cooperation with the 1 

New York State Department of Education's Office j 



with an accompanying Support Handbook, is a self- 
teaching program for adult learners at low literacy 
levels. It is intended for use by employers with their 
employees and permits employee anonymity. For 
information and prices contact the Beta Group, 
11550 North Meridian Street. Suite 360. Carmel. IN 
46032. (800) 633-8444 or (317) 843-5744. 

[01 'it's Up to Us: Broad Form Deeds in Kentucky. 
an adult literacy reader edited by Melanie Zuercher, 
contains four accounts from farmers whose collab- 
orative effort overturned "broad form deed" laws in 
Kentucky, which, prior to 1988. allowed coal com- 
panies to strip mine land in the state without the 
owners' permission. Word analysis and writing 
exercises are contained in a companion workbook. 
Supplementary Word Exercises for "It's Up to Us !' 
The reader and workbook are $5 each from Ken- 
tuckians for the Commonwealth. Box 864, Preston- 
burg, KY 41653. (606) 886-0043. 

Keystrokes to Literacy: Using the Computer as 
a Learning Tool for Adult Beginning Readers , by 
Antonia Stone, is a manual designed to help adult 
literacy providers incorporate computers into their 
programs. Instructors need no previous knowledge 
of computers to use the guide. Available for 
$19.95 from National Textbook Co., 4255 West 
Touhv Avenue. Lincolnwood. IL 60646-1975, 
(708)679-5500. 

[HI Project Read: A Study of Twenty Reading 
Disabled Adults reports on a comparative study by 
the Literacy Connection in Pittsfield, MA, of three 
different teaching approaches for learning disabled 
adults. The report concludes Shat the direct teaching 
of phonics and language structure may be "suffi- 
cient' 1 for most dyslexics, but that for those who 
exhibit a variety of other learning and perceptual 
difficulties, teaching of comprehension and sight 
words may also be necessary. Available for $10 from 
Project Read, The Learning Connection. 269 First 
Street, Pittsfield. MA 01201. (413) 499-9531. 

[ll Reader Development Bibliography. 4th Edi- 
tion, revised and annotated by Vickie Collins, is a 
194-page listing of books recommended for ESL and 
adult new readers. The book is published by the Free 
Library of Philadelphia and available for $14.95 
from New Readers Press. 1320 Jamesville Avenue, 
Box 131. Syracuse. NY 13210. (800) 448-8878. 

5?1 Showcase of Newspaper Literacy Projects. 
1990 edition, from the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association Foundation, describes what spe- 
cific newspapers across the United States are doing 
to aid literacy efforts. Available free from American 
Newspaper Publishers Association Foundation. Box 
17407. Dulles Airport, Washington, DC 20041. 

@ Teaching Patients with Low Literacy Skills, by 
Cecilia Doak, Leonard Doak. and Jane Root, is a 
book aimed at increasing the ability of health care 
professionals to provide education help to patients 
with low-literacy levels to help them understand 
instructions about hospital procedures, medication, 
and other health-related matters. Available for 
$14.50 from J.B. Lippincott Co., C/O HarperCollins 
Publishers, 100 Keystone Industrial Park. Scranton. 
PA 18512, (800) 638-3030. 

ffil Teaching Writing to Adults , made up of a print 
manual and two videocassettes. is an in-service 
program for teachers of adult education . designed to 
help them prepare their students for the writing 
sample of the GED exam. The program was devel- 



of Continuing Education. It contains information i 
on scoring the GED writing sample, and offers j 
guidance on the teaching of writing and incorporat- ! 
ing a writing curriculum into an adult education j 
program. Available for $175 from Delmar Pub- 
Ushers, 2 Computer Drive West, Albany, NY 
12212, (800) 347-7707 or (518) 459-1150. 

@ Quercus has published a new writing course. 
Writing for a Reason , comprised of five writing texts 
and two grammar workbooks. It prepares those at a 
2nd-grade reading level for English competency 
tests. The first four writing books are accompanied 
by practice books, the fifth by a required au- 
diocassette. The Telephone Book Can Help You , 
also from Quercus. by Yehudit Goldfarb, is a 
workbook for students at the 2nd-grade reading 
level. It demonstrates when and how to use the 
White Pages and the Yellow Pages and includes a 
model telephone book for practice. An accompany- 
ing Teacher's Guide is available. For prices and 
ordering instructions, contact Globe Book Com- 
pany/Quercus Division. 4350 Equity Drive, PO Box 
2649, Columbus, OH 43216, (800) 848-9500. 

(?H Resource Development News is a free quar- 
terly newsletter published by the Illinois Literacy 
Resource Development Center. Its main purpose is 
to provide resource development information to 
literacy providers in Illinois, but many of the articles 
would be of interest to a national audience. The 
Center also publishes Impacting Local Public Policy 
($12). a manual describing the workings of local, 
state, and federal government and advising local 
literacy groups on how to influence public policy. 
For more information contact Ann Hillenburg. 
Office Manager. Illinois Literacy Resource Develop- 
ment Center, 200 South Fredrick Street, Rantoul, IL 
61866. (217) 893-1318. 



Family Literacy 

0 Family Focus: Reading and Learning Together 
is a program sponsored by the American Newspaper | 
Publishers Association Foundation and the Interna- , 
tional Reading Association together with five na- < 
tional school associations. It shows parents how to j 
use the daily newspaper to encourage their children ■ 
to read regularly. The core of the program is a 90- i 
minute presentation that schools can request from j 
the sponsoring organizations. A Family in Focus kit, i 
containing a Leader's Guide, camera-ready copy for , 
elementary school and middle school Parent Bro- 
chures, and a flyer introducing the program, is I 
available for $15 ($5 for IRA members). For more j 
information or to order the kit. contact the ANPA I 
Foundation, Box 17407, Dulles Airport. Wash- i 
ington, DC 20041, (703)684-3345, or IRA members , 
should contact that organization at 800 Barks- ' 
dale Road, PO Box 8139. Newark. DE 19714-8139, i 
(302) 731-1600, ext. 38. 

^ The Mechanics of Success for Families: Family ■ 

Literacy Programs. Report #1 ($25). from the I 

Illinois Literacy Resource Development Center, re- : 

ports the findings of a 12-month study of 19 family S 

literacy programs in the state. The publication t 

describes the programs: draws conclusions about the I 

prevailing structures, aims, and approaches of ! 

family literacy programs; and. baseJ on the find- i 

ings, makes a number of recommendations to local, i 

state, and national government. A companion pub* | 
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lication. The Mechanics of Success for Families: 
Evaluation, Report #2 ($15), presents a develop- 
mental and evaluation framework for a family 
literacy program. To obtain copies send a check to 
Family Literacy Reports, Illinois Literacy Resource 
Development Center, 200 South Fredrick Street, 
Rantoul, IL 61866, (217) 893-1318. 

[?H New Readers Press has published two new 
family literacy programs. Family Reading: An In- 
tergenerational Approach to Literacy , by Ellen 
Goldsmith and Ruth Handel, helps adults improve 
their own reading skills while they learn to help their 
children. Each of 10 units focuses on one children's 
book, one adult reading selection, and one reading 
strategy. The program is comprised of a set of 
Photocopy Masters for learners ($49.50), a Teacher's 
Guide ($10.50), a Training Video ($60), and a 
Training Manual ($7). Let's Work It Out: Topics for 
Parenting , by Elizabeth Singer and Yvette Zgonc, is 
designed at two program levels to help low-level 
adult readers with parenting and literacy skills. 
Each of the program levels ($12.95) includes eight 
16-page books on these topics: Communications. 
Showing You Care, Coping with School. Role Mod- 
els, Discipline. Problem Solving, Family Crisis, and 
Talking About Sex. A Teacher's Guide that covers 
both levels is $5.95. Contact New Readers Press, 
1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 131, Syracuse, NY 
13210, (800) 448-8878. ■ 
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spending for training. Pat Mac Au ley of Construc- 
tion Review has been observing the industry for the 
past decade, and he says that "most training 
programs focus on teaching someone to become a 
better bricklayer or better stonemason without rec- 
ognizing that this can't happen until their literacy is 
upgraded." Fortunately, as this article suggests, 
some recent initiatives in the industry should help 
point the way to needed solution . 

A Complex Industry In Flux: The Context 

Building and construction is a huge and diverse 
industry, one on which many other industries de- 
pend. It is a singularly important economic force, 
and one of the country's largest employers. Accord- 
ing to Bureau of Labor Statistics data, it is made up 
of nearly 540,000 small and large employers. About 
98 percent of these firms are small businesses. In 
January 1991, the industry directly employed 4.8 
million persons, some 95 percent of them in small 
businesses. Its specific segments are represented bv 
a vast array of specialized national associations and 
unions which serve one or more parts of the industry. 

Construction is a difficult universe to characterize 
because of its occupational variety, its highly de- 
centralized nature, and its heavy preponderance of 
"mom and pop*' operation too small to be included 
in national surveys. Generally, the industry involves 
the maintenance, remodeling, and buildirg of struc- 
tures of all kinds: homes and apartments, factories, 
dams and bridges, highways and railroads, pipelines 
and sewer systems, hospitals, schools, and shopping 
malls. Among its scores of different occupations are 
architects and engineers, apprentices, helpers, la- 
borers, and journeymen. There are "structural" 
journeymen such as carpenters, bricklayers, iron* 
workers, stonemasons, and riggers; "mechanical" 
journeymen such as electricians, plumbers, pipefit- 
ters, sheetmeul workers, and elevator constructors; 



and journeymen "finishers" such as painters, plas- 
terers, tile and marble setters, roofers, and asbestos 
workers. There also are suppliers of a great many 
different products needed within the industry, such 
as fixtures, doorknobs, and window systems. And 
beyond this are a whole range of occupations that 
while not technically within the industry depend on 
it for a livelihood — real estate agents, interior 
decorators, landscape designers, furniture manu- 
facturers, and real estate bank officers, for example. 

As the American economy has moved into recession, 
it has generated a sharper decline in building and 
construction than in other industries. For example, 
while the construction workforce expanded steadily 
during most of the past decade (from 4.4 million in 
1984 to over 5.2 million at one high point in 1990), it 
has suddenly dropped sharply, down to 4.8 million 
in January 1991, a loss of more than 450,000 jobs in 
just a few months. As a percentage of U.S. employ- 
ment, construction industry employment has also 
dropped suddenly. It represented 4.8 percent of all 
U.S. employment in 1989, was 4.7 percent last year, 
and by January of this year was down to 4.4 percent. 
In 1990, the average unemployment rate for con- 
struction workers was 11.1 percent, nearly double 
the national unemployment rate. Then, by January, 
industry unemployment reached 19.7 percent. 
Nearly one in every five workers is currently unem- 
ployed, accounting for 14 percent of total U.S. 
unemployment. 

According to Sally Brain, an economist formerly 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and now an 
analyst for the Association of General Contractors 
and other construction unions, while unskilled 
workers are among those now out of work, poor 
basic skills are not the underlying cause for the high 
unemployment rate. "Lost workers?' she says, 
"represent a whole variety of skills and occupations, 
right across the board. The main factor for the loss is 
the national recession and credit crunch, which has 
hit certain regions of the country, like the Northeast 
and Florida, especially hard." Moreover, the present 
decline in construction, while the result of the 
overall economic climate, in turn drags the economy 
down even further because so many other industries, 
like steel, lumber, and equipment manufacturing, 
depend on construction as their main buyers. "As 
the national economy picks up?' observes Ms. Brain, 
"recovery in construction will come, too, but it will 
be gradual, and some states will recover more slowly 
than others. This means that large numbers of 
unemployed and displaced construction workers are 
not likely to be absorbed back into the industry for 
some time." 

Even in the current circumstances, however, the 
powerful role of construction as a generator of 
income and jobs is clear. To illustrate the point. 
Brain stresses that in 1990 a total of $434.3 billion 
was spent on new construction. (Of that, $187 billion 
went for residential construction, $137.5 billion for 
nonresidential construction, and nearly $110 billion 
for highways, water and sewer systems, hospitals, 
public housing and other public construction ) Fur- 
thermore, says Brain, each dollar spent on new 
construction in the U.S. generates more than $3.60 
in economic activity among retailers, utilities, trans- 
portation, computer services, and the like. And 
each $1 million spent on new construction creates 
nearly 47,000 jobs. 



Building FOUNDATIONS At HBI 

The National Association of Home Builders 
(NAHB), representing over 160,000 builders, sub- 
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contractors, supplier groups, and other businesses 
in residential and light construction, is in the midst 
of a pilot basic skills program that it hopes will prove 
useful on an industry- wide basis. NAHB operates 
through a network of some 800 state and local 
affiliate associations. Its educational arm, the Home 
Builders Institute (HBI), has been developing edu- 
cation programs and materials, sponsoring training 
programs and seminars, and providing job place- 
ment services for the membership for more than 
two decades. 

Under a $392,000 matching grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education, HBI's basic skills pro- 
gram is being piloted in cooperation with four state 
and local associations: the Oregon State Home 
Builders Association, the North Carolina Home 
Builders Association, the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Louisville, Kentucky, and the Suburban 
Maryland Home Builders Association. A fifth part- 
ner in the effort is Partners for American Vocational 
Education (PAVE) of Alexandria, Virginia. The role 
of each association partner is to promote the pro- 
gram among its member companies, help those 
companies recruit employees to the program, review 
the suitability and effectiveness of c utricular mate- 
rials, develop incentives for employee participation, 
and provide classroom space. HBI is responsible for 
overall program design and implementation, and 
PAVE contributes learner and program evaluation 
services. As of last month, classes were in process at 
all four sites, and the goal is to reach a total of 400 
employees, 100 at each site, by the end of November. 

Called FOUNDATIONS, the new basic skills pro- 
gram targets current construction workers who are 
unable to perform their jobs satisfactorily because of 
inadequate basic skills. Each employee is screened 
for math and literacy ability and those who score 
between 4th and 8th grade level are eligible to 
participate. On average, a participant spends about 
8 weeks in the program, but an open-entry, open- 
exit approach is used so that people needing more 
time have it. 

The instructor, employer, and employee confer, and 
FOUNDATIONS can be adapted toindividual areas 
of need. Chris Stitcher and Judith Becker of HBI, 

(Cont'd on p. 10) 
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who have the primary curriculum design role, have 
visited each site to get input from employers and 
employees so as to make the program responsive to 
local need. Area companies submitted actual work 
materials such as manuals, floor plans, safety 
pamphlets, and warning signs. The curriculum, 
which was adapted from an existing HBI Craft/ 
Math program, includes such math tasks as reading 
scale drawings, doing basic math calculations, con- 
verting inches to feet, and estimating quantities for 
orders. The verbal/written portion covers industry 
terminology, filling out forms, communicating ver- 
bally in person and on the phone, and other job tasks 
in which reading and writing must be used. 

Although the basic instructional approach is the 
same in all four pilots, there is variation in the way 
each program is targeted. Louisville, for instance, is 
working with public housing authority projects with 
a focus on building maintenance and renovation. 
The North Carolina site has signed up a manufac- 
turer of buildingsupplies and another manufacturer 
who produces building trusses for the East Coast. 
Oregon's focus is on small businesses in the Portland 
area, running the gamut from builders to land- 
scapes to air conditioning and heating installers. 
Maryland, by contrast, has a general focus. 

Henry Landau, HBI board member and president of 
H.S. Landau of Ann Arbor. Michigan, has been 
closely involved with the FOUNDATIONS project 
from its inception. He believes it will eventually 
benefit not only current workers but new entry-level 
employees. He is convinced that an industry com- 
mitment to skills upgrading 'will lead to safer work 
practices, cost savings, less damage of new materials 
and waste, and ultimately make the industry more 
competitive^ Noting that construction is one of 
the most hazardous of industries, he adds that 
"our goal is to motivate people to get educational 
help, to improve their performance on the job, to 
reduce injuries and absences, and to direct those 
who want to continue their education to services 
beyond this program." 

HBI has applied for a second grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education, and hopes, after the 
current demonstration ends in November, to con- 
tinue and expand the project to four more sites, 
continually refining it so that a strong and proven 
industry-wide model results. 

i For more information contact Judith Becker. Director 
<>t Instructional Design, HBI. 15th and M Streets NW. 
Washington. DC 20005. 800-368-5242. ext. 494. ) 

BAC To Learning For The Trowel Trade 

In October 1988 a different type of demonstration 
project got under way. again with primary funding 
from the U.S. Department of Education. In this 
case the effort focused on trowel trade union mem- 
bers, such as bricklayers, tile setters, tcrrazzo work- 
ers, and other masonry employees. The project, 
which was completed in March 1990. involved three 
partners, the International Union of Bricklayers 
and Allied Craftsmen (BAC), the International 
Masonry Institute (IMI). and the Council for Adult 
and Experiential Learning (CAEL). IMI, the 
^| OT mtee organization, operates a network of educa- 
|-QI^>nal centers around the country through which 
t l\lv> ^renticeship and other training programs are 
M MWffHH i lH &red to its membership. IMI thus provided the 
program and curriculum design staff, many of the 



instructors, and overall program supervision and 
evaluation. BAC, representing 107,000 trowel trade 
members in the U.S. and Canada, also contributed 
design and support staff, and was responsible for 
enlisting member participation in the program and 
establishing links with local contractors. CAEL 
designed and conducted a special program of na- 
tional workshops. 

The project, known as BAC To Learning, was 
designed primarily to test three different delivery 
approaches at sites in New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, its main goal was to find out which 
approach would best meet the flexible scheduling 
needs of workers constantly on the move. Trowel 
trade workers don't know where they will be as- 
signed from one day to the next. They could be at 
one location today and another tomorrow— and 
even engaged in seasonal work where immediate 
income takes precedence over everything— thus 
making it difficult or impossible to appear for basic 
skills classes at a fixed location or a precise time. 

The New York program took a computer-assisted 
approach, using a commerical software program 
from U.S. Basics that was modified to make it more 
responsive to the math design and vocabulary needs 
of the trade. In Chicago, the project contracted with 
several local literacy groups and community colleges 
which provided one-on-one and small-group tutor- 
ing, using their own materials. Tutoring times and 
places were chosen to accommodate the workers' 
schedules. In Los Angeles, the video-based GED 
program of Kentucky Educational Television was 
used. The computer and video programs both used 
instructional support staff drawn from IMI and 
BAC and based in IMI schools, but the video 
program relied mostly on independent at-home 
study. In all cases, instruction was directed to 
specific job-related tasks and students were assessed 
with specially-developed tools at the beginning and 
end to determine their learning gain. 

Over the 18 months of the project, a total of 615 
apprentices and journeymen took part in the pro- 
gram. Those evaluated, 100 participants selected 
randomly, showed a skills gain of two levels as well 
as improved job performance. Though none of the 
three approaches was judged to be best from an 
instructional point of view (determining this 
was not a program goal), the video program in Los 
Angeles was found to have the best results in 
terms of retention and popularity because it could be 
taken home and used at the convenience of each 
individual. Tutoring, especially where group classes 
were offered, was ranked second in popularity. 
Participants in the computer program were often 
uncomfortable with that mode, had to go to a fixed 
location to use it at specific times, and thus had a 
high dropout rate before meaningful learning could 
occur. {Note: Had the computer software been more 
job-specific, there is reason to believe that many of 
the participants might have made a greater effort to 
continue. | 

In addition to the three urban pilot programs, the 
demonstration project also included a national 
workshop component. As noted above, CAEL devel- 
oped the workshop format, and in 14 two-day 
sessions around the country CAEL trained some 
167 local (MI and community college instructors on 
how to help journeymen, apprentices, and other 
union members identify their education goals and 
shape study plans to achieve those goals. 

While the BAC To Learning program has itself 
ended, the experience paved the way for a number of 



new initiatives at IMI and BAC. New apprentices , 
are now encouraged to undergo diagnostic assess- 
ment for placement in suitable remediation and t 
other education programs. It is now required that ! 
job-linked workplace skills instruction be taught in 
all IMI schools throughout the U.S., and to this end i 
new instructor training activities are under develop- 
ment. 'Teaching Basic Literacy Skills" has been i 
added to the annual Trowel Trades Instructor Train- \ 
ing Program. As a direct result of BAC To Learn- j 
ing, a joint Educational Assistance Program has j 
been implemented that will reimburse workers for i 
job-related courses not offered by IMI. The j 
C AEL-developed workshop will remain a part of the t 
IMI/B AC repertory. The new assessment tool devel- j 
oped by the project has been judged exceptionally 1 
effective and it will continue to be used throughout I 
the system for diagnosing need and prescribing { 
solutions. | 

Funding is now being sought by IMI and BAC to j 

develop and test additional basic skills models and I 

to undertake a number of special projects for which 1 

the need has become apparent. For example, they \ 

hope to develop an ESL program, convert their new . 
assessment tool into languages other than English, 

especially French and Spanish, and design some of 1 
the specific trade-related basic skills materials 
needed in the industry, particularly as they relate to 

workplace safety issues. { 

(For more information contact Bruce Voss, Executive 

Director. IMI. Apprenticeship and Training, 823 15th ■ 

Street NW. Washington. DC 20005. 202-783-3908, or j 

Lynn Cairnes. International Union of Bricklayers and i 
Allied Craftsmen. 815 15th Street NW, Washington, 

DC 20005. 202-783-3788.) | 



On The Drawing Boards 

The Construction Industry Workforce Foundation 
(CIWF), formed in 1989, has some 20 member 
associations including some of the nation's largest 
and some of its smallest. The membership spans a 
broad range of interests and occupations and in- 
cludes such groups as the American Firesprinklers 
Association, the American Institute of Architects, 
the National Association of Minority Contractors, 
the National Association of Women in Construction, 
the Associated Builders and Contractors, and the 
Associated General Contractors of America. CIWF 
provides its members with instructional materials, 
how-to guides, and information about existing state- 
level resources. "We try to form regional coalitions 
to work together on common problems! 1 says direc- 
tor Hazel Emerick. 

The Associated General Contractors of America 
(AGC) is one of CIWF's largest members. It has 102 
chapters spread across the country and represents 
some 32,500 union and non-union member firms 
including 8,000 general contractors. Another 24,500 
firms are affiliated with AGC as "industry associ- 
ates" The companies represented by AGC employ 
over 3.5 million people, and they perform more than 
80 percent of all construction on commercial build- 
ings, highways, and industrial and city utilities. 

AGC offers its members a broad range of educa- 
tional services and curricular programs ranging 
from pre -apprenticeship and vocational programs 
for carpenters, bricklayers, ironworkers, plumbers, 
and other craftworkers, to training for supervisors 
and management. Except for a Supervisors Training 
Program written at 8th-grade level, none of its 
programs have a basic skills component. Craig 
Grimm, Assistant Director of Manpower and Train- 
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ing, says that "there's a need for basic skills at every 
level, not just entry level. HV °*n ongoing need from 
apprentice to journeyman to supervisor to foreman. 
When we first started developing our craftwork 
curriculum we assumed like everyone else that 
job applicants had a certain level of math, reading, 
and writing. In the late 80's we began to realize 
that we needed to provide some sort of basic 
! skills instruction!' 

; This summer, CIWE AGC, and other CIWF asso- 
; ciation members will come together to try and 
j identify just what kind of basic skills help CIWF's 
! member companies need to provide. CIWF will 
i use the results of this joint consultation, relying 
\ heavily on AGC because of its size, to design a 
j basic skills strategy and program with industry-wide 

: application. 

j 

Another large member of CIWF is the Associated 
Builders and Contractors (ABC). ABC serves the 
same construction sector as AGC except that its 
: 18,000 member firms, represented by 77 chapters, 
< consist primarily of open-shop or non-union busi- 
nesses. While ABC will cooperate with the CIWF 
project on its basic skills initiative, its focus is on a 
major undertaking of its own. Many of ABC's 
chapters now test anyone signing up for a first-year 
; apprenticeship. Dick Maresco, Vice President of 
* Education and Safety, says that "if the individual 
' does not have the required 12th-grade reading level, 
\ we mandate pre-apprenticeship training until they 
| attain the skills needed. We'd rather keep our 
j standards high and train applicants to that level, not 
| lower the standards!' Following ABC's recent an- 
■ nual convention in Hawaii, ABC resolved to restruc- 
I ture its Merit Shop Foundation, the unit through 
, which its educational programs are offered, to 
incorporate job-related basic skills. "We'll be work- 
i ing on this in the coming months!' Maresco stresses, 
"with an emphasis on pooling members' training 
resources to avoid wasteful duplication. We'll de- 
1 velop a core curriculum to train workers and to 
certify teachers and workers!' Initially, the pro- 
gram will focus on five craftworker categories: 
pipefitters, electricians, instrumentation workers, 
welders, and millwrights. The Foundation will meet 
with training directors from the member companies, 
examine their materials and needs, and use the 
findings to shape a single program using a standard 
manual. The goal is to get ABC's craftworkers 
properly certified. 

(For more information contact Hazel Emerick. Direc- 
tor. CIWF. PO Box 57131. Washington, DC 20037, 
800-THE-CIWF: Craig Grimm. Assistant Director. 
Manpower and Training. AGC. 1957 E Street NW. 
Washington. DC 20006. 202-393-2040: and Dick 
Maresco. Vice President. Education and Safety. ABC. 
729 15th Street NW. Washington. DC 20005. 
202-6?7-8800. x269.) 
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jobs instead of nontraditional trade jobs which pay 
up to 30 percent more. "Women who still think that 
a knight in a polished white Camaro will come along 
and rescue them are sadly misguided'' she says. 
"VOW works on a number of projects which train 
women to become carpenters, equipment engineers, 
plumbers, electricians, welders, and highway con- 
struction workers so that they can earn enough to 
buy Camaros for themselves!' 

Each project in which VOW is engaged has a slightly 
different focus, yet all have the same goal: to enable 
women to become self sufficient by securing non- 
traditional jobs. VOW is the leading advocate in 
New Jersey for such programs and the main source 
of technical assistance to social service agencies and 
other groups that work with women. Some of the 
projects VOW is assisting target single parents, or 
women who have been out of the workforce for some 
time. Others reach out to teen mothers, minority 
women, and women stuck in low paying jobs with 
little opportunity for advancement. To help remove 
the barriers the women face in entering nontradi- 
tional fields, the projects provide a whole range of 
services including basic skills instruction, GED 
preparation, ESL instruction, child care, transpor- 
tation, and counseling. In addition, VOW itself 
maintains a statewide Equity Resource Center li- 
brary, produces promotional visual and print mate- 
rials, runs a recruitment and outreach assistance 
program, disseminates materials and information 
throughout the state and nation, and maintains a 
toll-free hotline for anyone needing advice or help. 
The hotline gets about 800 calls a year. 

One of the most exciting projects VOW is helping, 
says Ucciferri, is a pre-apprenticeship training 
program which involves a partnership between the 
state's Division of Vocational Education and a Task 
Force of the Department of Transportation. The 
multi-faceted program emphasizes heavy and high- 
way construction. It provides physical training, job 
site experience, technical math, and other services 
including transportation and child care at several 
sites in New Jersey. Other VOW-assisted pre-ap- 
prentice programs help women pass physical and 
written tests to become apprentices in ironwork, 
carpentry, and electrical work. VOW uses each 
succtss story from the projects in its brochures and 
posters to motivate and recruit other women. Gerda 
Peterson, the first licensed female plumber in the 
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state, says "You name it and I can do it . . . repairs, 
installations, residential or commercial. Doing the 
job right is what counts and the men saw that I could I 
do jobs right. Now I'm inspecting their jobs!' Mary 
Ann Budnick, a former welfare recipient and wait- 
ress making $3 an hour, entered a pre-apprentice ' 
program and now earns $15 an hour and benefits < 
as a railroad construction worker. j 
( For more information contact Carole Ucciferri , Direc- , 
tor. Project VOW. Center for Occupational Education, j 
Jersey City State College, 2039 Kennedy Boulevard. ! 
Jersey City. NJ 07305-1597. 201-547-2188. For those i 
within New Jersey VOW's toll free hotline number is 1 
800-727-7837). * i 



Miami's Housing Renovation Partnership 

Through the Dade County Housing Renovation i 

Partnership, welfare recipients are learning basic ! 

skills and job skills at the same time in a project to i 

renovate public housing. The partnership involves t 

the Dade County Public School System, the Dade I 

County Department of Housing and Urban Devel- i 

opment, the Florida State Department of Health i 

and Rehabilitative Services, and the Miami office of ■. 
the Florida Home Builders Institute (HBI). 

The Department of Health and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices refers welfare clients to HBI, which provides 
general and job-related basic skills instruction five > 
days a week. The skills learned are applied on the > 
job, with the trainees transported to public housing | 
sites where they work at the tasks of actual renova- i 
tion and restoration. Although trainees are encour- t 
aged to pursue the GED, the program is open-entry, [ 
open-exit with no minimum skill requirements. 
"Most of the people who start out can't even read a i 
tapemeasure!' says Bill O'Donnell, project coord i- 1 
nator from HBI. "We get them to the point where 
they can paint, lay tile, do electrical work and ! 
plumbing, fix screens and locks, and do all kinds of ' 
other work. When they finish, they are at what we 
would call pre-apprentice level. We are using our 
modified Craft/Math program for the curriculum. It i 
is so extensive that it even includes landscaping. 
Those who finish can go into a pre-apprentice 
program, then an apprentice program, and even- 
tually they get their license in a trade! 1 To close the i 
loop, HBI prepares students for job interviews. 
Then, with the help of the other project partners, it : 
finds them well-paying, permanent jobs. 

The program is now trying to broaden its base by • 
having contractors and other area businesses join \ 
the partnership. It has also added a new component 
that can lead to home ownership as well as jobs for 1 
the graduates. Under this plan, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development is leasing 
abandoned houses to Dade County. The houses, 
which are restored by the students, are leased to 
eligible graduates and their rent placed in an escrow 
account. After the cost of the remodeling has been 
recovered, participants begin to make down pay- 
ments on the houses, with local banks providing 
mortgages. Bertha Pitt, Principal of the Miami 
Skills Center of the Dade County Public Schools, 
points out that programs like this can be created 
anywhere in the country. "With partnerships 
like this," she says, "you can address all the 
needs simultaneously, so it's a winning situation for 
everyone involved!' 

(For more information contact Bill O'Donnell of the 
HBI or Bertha Pitt of the Miami Skills Center. 
50 Northwest 14 Street. Miami. FL 33136, 
305-358-4925.) ■ i 
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"Women gain strength when they stop being eco- 
nomically vulnerable!' says Carole Ucciferri. Direc- 
tor of the Vocational Opportunities for Women 
(VOW) project at Jersey City State College, one of 
some 30 programs in New Jersey being funded under 
the Carl D. Perkins Education Act. "About 80 
percent of all working women are clustered in 20 of 
441 possible occupations, with fewer than 5 percent 
of New Jersey women working in nontraditional 
jobs!* Ucciferri points out that social and cultural 
stereotypes, lackof basic skillsand access to training 
programs, limited support services, and job d i scrim - 
i nation have kept women in low paying, dead end 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Entcrgy's Mobile Learning labs 

The Entergy Corporation, a holding com- 
pany for the power and light companies of 
Arkansas. Louisiana, and Mississippi, is 
the fourth largest electric utility in the U.S. 
Entergy believes that education is a key to 
economic development, to the future 
viability of business and industry in the 
area, and to attracting new businesses to the 
tri-state region. In keeping with this belief. 
Entergy has launched a "New Oppor- 
tunities" program for the region, a multi- 
stranded initiative with a major workplace 
and workforce literacy component. The 
company began in 1987 by funding four 
stationary computerized learning labs for 
adults. (They are operated in New Orleans 
by the Criminal Sheriffs Office: in Monroe 
and Helena. Arkansas by th * Monroe Public 
School Systems and Phillips County Com- 
munity College: and in Jackson. Mississippi 
by Jackson State University.) When one 
such lab was opened in a rural area, how- 
ever, potential learners had difficulty getting 
to it. and thus Entergy s mobile lab program 
was born. Three Mobile Automated Learn- 
ing Labs (MALLS), costing up to $190,000 
each, have since been funded by Entergy in 



partnership with the power and light com- 
panies of each state. The labs were devel- 
oped by Centec Learning Systems of 
Jackson, Mississippi. They are equipped 
with 16 computer work stations, each having 
an interactive videodisk capacity. Instruc- 
tors for the mobile labs are being provided 
by Mississippi Delta Community College, 
the vocational education division of the 
Arkansas State Department of Education, 
and Louisiana Tech and Grambling State 
University. Instruction is given in the areas 
of reading, writing, math, critical thinking, 
oral communication, self-management, and 
life skills. Job-specific training is provided 
as well. The staff works with participating 
employers to determine what job skills their 
employees need and the program at each site 
is adapted accordingly. At some sites, 
employees use the lab during paid release 
time: at others, before and after shifts. 
Each educational provider has its own strat- 
egies for involving businesses in its state. 
In Louisiana, staff takes the van to dif- 
ferent locations and invites businesses, 
government oi ;ials, and community 
leaders to tour it. They then take the van 
on site for workers to see. Once a company 
decides to use the lab, it is brought to that 
site on a regular schedule. Contact Keith 
Stanton, Education Specialist, Economic 
Development, Entergy Services, Inc., PO 
Box 61000, New Orleans, LA 70161, 
(504) 569-4962. 
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ESI Instruction In Virginia Hotels 

In early 1988, the Arlington Education and 
Employment Program of the Arlington Pub- 
lic School System (REEP) and the local 
Chamber of Commerce began working with 
seven hotels in Virginia s Arlington County 
on a program to upgrade the English speak- 
ing skills of their workers. With 5258,000 
from the U.S. Department of Education and 
in-kind contributions of more than $80,000 
from the hotels, the project started when the 
Chamber of Commerce arranged for REEP 
to present programming ideas to a group of 
personnel from the participating hotels. 
REEP then proceeded to design the instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of each individual 
hotel. The Chamber took on the role of 
handling referrals and public relations, and 
each hotel planned its own recruiting pro- 
cedures and developed its own criteria for 
selecting workers to participate. The doors 
were opened to students in October 1988 and 
through March 1990 some 230 workers 
enrolled in two different program cycles. 

The program consisted of 60 hours of 
instruction, usually given in two-hour 
classes twice a week, and it was built around 
such on-the-job functions as greeting 
guests, making small talk, responding to 
guest requests, and receiving directions. 
Instructors were brought in from REEP, the 
Peace Corps, and ot ^r local ESL programs. 
Depending on the hotel, students received 
either paid release time or a bonus upon 
successful completion of the program. The 
Basic English Skills Test (BEST) was used 
as a pre- and post-test, and supervisors also 
completed their own evaluation forms after 
each class session. At the end of the first *wo 
cycles, it was found that 86 percent of the 
enrollees had successfully completed the 
program. Based on this accomplishment, a 
new phase began last April. REEP got a 
second grant of $385,000 from the Depart- 
ment of Education and expanded the project 
to include four more hotel sites in Arlingion 
as well as a new partnership among the 
Chamber, the school system, and three 
hotels in Alexandria. The following hotels 
are presently taking part in the program: 
Best Western, Days Hotel, Embassy 
Suites, Guest Quarters, Holiday Inn, 
Hyatt, Marriott, Old Colony Inn, Qual- 
ity Hotel* Ramada Hotel, Sheraton, and 
Siouffers. For more details contact Elaine 
Squeri, Workplace Coordinator, Arlington 
Education & Employment Program, Wilson 
Adult Center, 1601 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, VA 22209, (703) 358-4200. 
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Career Success In Mew York Banks 

In 1989, the Greater New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking (AIB-NY) 
learned from some of its members that a 
significant number of disadvantaged appli- 
cants were marginally failing the banks' 
employment tests. Yet it was felt by all 
concerned that with the right incentives and 
training these individuals could become 
productive bank employees. 

This conviction sparked the creation of the 
Job Power Program, a cooperative program 
begun in March 1990 by AIB-NY with the 
active participation of 12 banks (four more 
joined later). With funding from the New 
York City Department of Employment, the 
New York State Urban Development Corpo- 
ration, and the banks themselves. Job Power 
explicitly aimed to provide jobs in banking 
for disadvantaged residents of New York 
City and the state. 

As the program progressed, the partners 
concluded that although student retention 
rates were higher than industry standards, 
the end goal of student employment was too 
limited. They decided to add posi-employ- 
ment services to help cement what had been 
learned, to make sure the new employees 
would succeed in their jobs, and to help 
direct them on a career path. The result was 



an expanded program, five weeks in dura- 
tion, renamed Career Success. 

This is how Career Success works: Appli- 
cants who marginally fail the banks* em- 
ployment tests and who qualify as "disad- 
vantaged" are invited to enroll. (To qualify 
as disadvantaged, participants must meet 
any one of a number of federal JTPA 
criteria — e.g. having a personal income of 
less than $5,000. living in an economically 
distressed area, or being a displaced 
worker.) Each enrollee is sponsored by one 
of the banks and guaranteed a job as soon as 
two conditions are met: he or she must 
retake and pass the bank's employment test 
and must also receive a certificate of satis- 
factory performance from AIB-NY. 

The Career Success program consists of job- 
specific training in basic math, reading, 
problem solving, learning, and communica- 
tion skills. The jobs of bank teller, customer 
service representative, and keyboard oper- 
ator are targeted, and activities are built in to 
foster personal as well as job development. 
At the outset, students sign a learning 
contract and are given attire appropriate for 
work in a bank. They are also paid $100 a 
week while enrolled. To enhance their 
learning and foster good work habits, stu- 
dents keep diaries and meet regularly with 
bankers who serve as their mentors and will 
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continue to guide them after they start work. 
They retake the banks' employment tests at 
the end of five weeks, and if they pass (all 
who have gone on to take it have passed), 
they are placed immediately in jobs. Two 
weeks after that, and again in two months, 
Career Success staff meet with employment 
managers and supervisors to review em- 
ployee performance. The main aim is to 
determine if additional training is needed, 
and where it is, instruction may take the 
form of one-on-one tutoring or enrollment 
in an existing bank or AIB-NY program. 
These performance appraisals also yield 
information that helps AIB-NY make im- 
provements in the program. 

Four class cycles have been completed so 
far. Each had 36 students and was broken 
into smaller study units of 12 each. The 
combined enrollment was 6 percent white, 
73 percent black, 17 percent Hispanic, and 4 
percent Asian/Pacific. More than 80 percent 
of the students had a high school or GED 
diploma. Some 41 percent were not U.S. 
citizens. The average age was 22. the 
average income S4.037. By January 1991, 
10 months after the effort had begun, 115 
students (80 percent of all enrollees for the 
period) had completed Job Power or Career 
Success programs, and 104 had moved into 
bank jobs. Early signs are encouraging on 
job retention: three-month employment 
checks done on the first three groups of 
graduates found that 75 percent were still 
on the job. 

The curriculum for Career Success was 
developed by Work Force Solutions, a 
management consulting firm in Yardley, 
Pennsylvania. It includes materials adapted 
from already-existing AIB training pro- 
grams in computer literacy, teller training, 
and business math, and adds new material 
for other content areas. According to 
Michael Langton. who directs Career Suc- 
cess, "the sponsoring banks have found the 
program to be a good source of qualified 
entry-level employees with job-specific 
skills training. Not or.iy that, but bank 
recruiting and training costs and agency fees 
have been reduced. The program gives the 
banks one good way to invest in their own 
needs and the needs of their communities at 
the same time! 4 The banks currently taking 
part in Career Success are Apple Bank for 
Savings, American Savings Bank, The 
Bank of New York, Bank of Tokyo TVust, 
Bankers Thist, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Chemical Bank, Dime Savings Bank, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, First 

(Cont'd on p. 14) 
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Chicago Corporation, European Ameri- 
can Bank, Manufacturers Hanover 
TVust, Marine Midland Bank, Morgan 
Guaranty TYust, National Westminster 
Bank, and River Bank. For more infor- 
mation contact Michael Langton, Execu- 
tive Director, Greater Nev York AIB, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. NY 10038, 
(212) 480-3200. 

Chevron Endowment For literacy 

The Chevron Corporation, based in Califor- 
nia, recently established a $225 .000 endow- 
ment fund for adult literacy. Mechanics 
Bank of Richmond. California, will invest 
and manage the funds, and Opportunity 
West, a United Way group, will use the 
earnings to support a program of employ- 
ment and training services for hard-core 
unemployed adults, focusing on those at the 
6th grade reading level or below. Working 
together with area literacy and public ser- 
vice agencies. Opportunity West will pilot 
its program in West County and then hopes 
to extend it to all of Contra Costa County. 
For more details contact Cheryl Maier, 
Executive Director. Opportunity West. 
3720 Barrett Avenue, Richmond. CA 
94805.(415)236-5812. 

Dobbs Caters To Learning 
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Dobbs International. Inc.. is an airline food 
catering company headquartered in 
Memphis. Tennessee. It has about 7.500 
employees and operates food facilities in 
some 44 airports. In 1988. Willie Blackweil. 
a supervisor at Dobbs' Atlanta facility, and a 
member of the board of the Georgia Literacy 
Coalition, discovered that some of his em- 
ployees were having difficulty reading 
menus and recipes and that this was affect- 
ing their job performance and productivity. 
He quickly decided to do something about 
it. He consulted with the employees to 
confirm their interest in a reading improve- 
ment program, got management s blessing, 
and then turned to the Coalition to help him 
develop an approach built around individual 
student needs. The resulting general literacy 
program was based on a phonics curriculum 
from International Learning Systems. In- 
struction was designed for adults with zero 
to 5th grade reading ability, and job-related 
O xabulary was incorporated into the curric- 
lum. Last year the program completed its 
rst two years of operation. Because of its 
promising results— e.g. significant reading 



grade level gains were reportedly achieved 
and employee self-confidence and self- 
esteem increased markedly — Dobbs has 
begun to implement the program in other of 
its facilities around the country. The intent is 
to go company-wide by 1995. Willie Black- 
well, now named Literacy Coordinator for 
Dobbs, is in charge of the national effort, 
which has been dubbed "Dobbs Caters to 
Learning!' For more details contact Willie 
Blackweil, Dobbs International Services, 
1669 Phoenix Parkwav, Suite 204, College 
Park, GA 30349, (404) 991-4519. 

Mew York Life: leader in Literacy 

Last Nrvember, Literacy Volunteers of 
America presented its 1990 LVA Leadership 
Award to the New York Life Foundation for 
its "long term commitment to and financial 
support of literary education! 1 The award 
recognized a company commitment to liter- 
acy that began more than 15 years ago. In 
1975, the company first adopted literacy 
as a priority activity because, according to 
Foundation president Carol Reuter, its 
Urban Affairs Committee recognized that 
"functional illiteracy was rapidly becoming 
a major economic and social problem in the 
country. Our people felt that it was as though 
we were losing generations of people who 
could be functioning members of society 
except for their inability to read!' A year 
later, the company and Literacy Volunteers 
of New York City began what Ms. Reuter 
believes may have been the first corporate 
on-site employee volunteer literacy tutoring 
program in the country. In this program, 
which continues today at the company's 
New York City headquarters, employees are 
trained and serve on a volunteer basis as 
tutors in an LV-NYC basic skills program 
offered on company premises. 

From this modest beginning, the company 
awarded several grants over the next few 
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years to literacy service groups. Then, in 

1980, the New York Life Foundation was , 

established to conduct the company's char- ■ 
itable activities, and it continued to support 

literacy education. Since 1988 alone, it has i 

made grants of almost $750,000 to an array j 

of 20 literacy organizations. Last year's j 

grants went to the American Reading Coun- j 

cil. Bronx Educational Services, The Busi- j 

ness Council for Effective Literacy, High- '> 

bridge Community Life Center, Literacy j 

Volunteers of America, Literacy Volunteers i 

of New York City, Project Reach Youth, and ! 

Reading Is Fundamental. j 

What principles underlie these awards? Ac- • 
cording to Ms. Reuter, the Foundation "tries > 
to be flexible in its analysis and evaluation of j 
programs!' It seeks "to reach the greatest i 
number of people with its funds and to i 
help grantees .maximize their services!* At : 
LV-NYC, for example. New York Life's 
1990 grant is supporting an Outreach Train- 
ing Program, in which staff development 
and other technical assistance is given to ; 
community-based groups wishing to add ' 
literacy services to their programs. 

Intergenerational programs have also be- 
come a major focus of the Foundation, and 
several of the 1990 grants were for projects 
in this area. "Through them',* Ms. Reuter 
explains, "we can help not only the indi- 
vidual who is the primary target of services 
but also the family. For example, the project 
we funded at Bronx Educational Services 
reaches not only the adult clients but, by 
including a Reading Is Fundamental compo- 
nent, their children as well!' 

Literacy has turned out to be a natural 
element of many New York Life grant 
programs designed for other purposes, such 
as job training for families in crisis and for 
mothers of single-parent households. "In 
the past',' notes Ms. Reuter, "our job training 
programs might have focused on job train- 
ing alone. But they were not as successful as 
they could have been because people did not 
have the litc/acy levels required by the jobs 
for which they were being trained!' Many 
such projects now explicitly include literacy 
along with support services such as day care 
or mental health counseling. 

Ms. Reuter gives much of the credit for the 
company's continuous literacy commitment 
to its top executives "whose support and 
enthusiasm has been unwavering from the 
outset!' (For more information contact Carol 
Reuter, President, New York Life Founda- 
tion. 51 Madison Avenue. New York, NY 
10010. (2i2) 576-7341.) 
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G RANTS & IN-KIND HELP 

The Amarillo Globe News, together with Amarillo College, 
has set up the Golden Spread Literacy Fund to help address 
illiteracy in the Texas Panhandle and southwestern Kansas. 
Funds are for books, teaching supplies, and equipment lor 
existing literacy programs and for developing new programs in 
the area. The Amarillo Area Adult Literacy Council has received 
a $700 grant through the Fund. 

ARCO Chemical, Bell of PA/Bell Atlantic. CIGNA, 
CoreStates/First Pennsylvania Bank, Mellon Bank 
(East), IBM, Philadelphia Publishers Group, Provident 
National Bank, Rosenbluth Travel, and Sun Company 

were corporate sponsors of the fourth annual fundraiser. 
"Even More Outrageous Observations." which netted almost 
$20,000 for Philadelphia's Center for Literacy last fall. Another 
60 corporations and foundations provided support to CFL 
during 1990. 

Arthur Andersen and Company, Community Communi- 
catiohs Services, and USF&G Insurance recently con- 
tributed financial support to Read for Literacy in Totedo (OH). 

Bank One of Cleveland sponsored a luncheon in mid -1990 
at which it honored Becky Phipps and Juamta Erickson. co- 
founders of the Ashtabula County (OH) affiliate of LVA. Bank 
One's "Caring Award" included a plaque and a check (or $1,500. 

Equitable, IBM, and Time Warner hosted at least one 
meeting each in 1990 of the New York State Literacy Council. 

Federal Home Bank recently donated a generous suppty of 
plastic three-ring binders to the Washington Literacy office 
in Seattle. 

GTE, Heublein, Forbes Magazine. New York Life, ARCO, 
Exxon, American Express, Lever Brothers, Time 
Warner, General Foods international Coffees, O.C. 
Heath & Company, Family Motor Coach Association, 
International Paper, Sterling Drug, E.I. OuPont de 
Nemours, Welis Fargo Bank, Fay's Drug, Economist 
Newspapers Ltd., and Spokadena Enterprises are among 
23 corporations which funded Literacy Votunteers of America 
last year. McGraw-Hill, Primerica, FMC, Mirabella 
fashion magazine, and author Sidney Sheldon are among the 
more recent contributors to LVA. The Ashton- Drake Galler- 
ies in Niles (IL) has granted LVA a $15,000 advance against 
royalties that will result from a collaborative agreement to 
produce coltector dolls with reading and writing themes. 

A Hartford Courant grant made possible the launching in 
September of a computer-based literacy training center for 
adults in the downtown branch of the Hartford YMCA. 
Businesses, community agencies, and other literacy programs 
are being invited to refer adults to the "Read lo Succeed" center, 
which will run a continuing series of 20-week programs to help 
develop reading, writing, and computer skills. 

Inland Container. Ralston Purina, Monsanto, Sprint, 
and Unitog were among numerous businesses supporting 
Literacy Investment for Tomorrow (LIFT) -Missouri in 1990. 
Also ourmg the year, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch donated 
the printing for LIFT's newsletter. Joel Dreyfuss of Fortune 
Magazine spoke to a capacity St. Louis luncheon crowd on "The 
Three R's of the Workplace.' and represenratives from Emerson 
Electric, General Oynamics, and AT&T were part of a task 
force which developed 'World Class Competition: An Em- 
ployers Guide to Skills Development." available from LIFT by 
calling (800) 729-4443 

The Jazzercise franchise in Westminster (MD) is hosting a 
Q ice-a-thon" fund-raising event this month for the Literacy 
» I/^ricil of Carroll County. 

^*rm son Blanche and the Baton Rouge (LA) Chapter of the 
American Culinary Federation helped stage a 1990 



Culinary Classic, with a portion of the proceeds going to the 
Capital Area Literacy Coalition. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. has awarded a grant of $3,000 to the 
Parent Readers Program at New York City Technical College. 

New Orleans Public Service, Inc. recently allocated 
$50,000 to the YMCA of Greater New Orleans in support of its 
adult literacy program. "Operation Mainstream." N0PSI presi- 
dent James Cain received Laubach Literacy Action's "Human- 
itarian of the Year Award" for his commitment to literacy. 

New York Life, Morgan Guaranty, IBM, Chemical Bank, 
Con Edison, New York Telephone, Manufacturers 
Hanover, and Philip Morris provided grant support to Bronx 
Educational Services in 1990. 

The Procter & Gamble team won the Scripps Howard 
Spelling Bee for Literacy held November 15 by correctly 
spelling "mellisonant" and "circadian." Xavier University won 
second place. Team registration fees of $11,000 will help 
support the tutor training program of the Greater Cincinnati 
Literacy Task Force. 

Reeves Furniture provided two rocking chairs for performers 
to use when reading their favorite stories to chttdren at the Book 
Fair of the North Arkansas Literacy Foundation. The Fair was the 
closing event of NALFs second annual Boone County Literacy 
Week last October. Other activities included a teacher apprecia- 
tion day. m-school appearances by "celebrity" readers from the 
community, a library open house, and a reading workshop. 

The Sun Company underwrote the costs of the December 1990 
issue of "Read On." the newsletter of the Mayor's Commission 
on Literacy in Philadelphia. 

The Village Blacksmith, Affiliated Metals of Cleveland, 
Old Phoenix Bank, and Friction Products were among the 
team sponsors of the first annual Corporate Spelling Bee held 
by Project.LEARN in Medina (OH) last month. Proceeds helped 
launch the organization's Workplace Literacy Program, which 
will tutor employees of Medina County companies during 
work hours. 

Weyerhaeuser, Time Warner, and General Motors 

underwrote the costs of the national literacy conference 
convened by the United Nations Association of the USA in New 
York City on December 3. The conference, in which 21 
organizations participated, served to mark the end of Interna- 
tional Literacy Year and the beginning of a 10-year, action- 
onented campaign to address illiteracy worldwide. 



PLANNING. AWARENESS. & RESEARCH 

AT&T, the Atlanta Journal-Constitution, Georgia Power, 
IBM, Southern Bell, and Coca-Cola served as business/ 
moustry representatives on the organizing committee for 
Georgia s Second Annual Family Literacy Symposium to be 
hetd this month. 

Last yea;, me Brownsville Herald, Harlinqen Valley 
Morning Star, and McAtlen Monitor produced for the third 
year in a row a public awareness tabloid focusing on the 
problems and solutions to illiteracy in the Rio Grande (TX) 
Valley. Profits from advertising revenues were donated to four 
local literacy groups. 

IBM, Intel Corporation, Intellistor, Inc. and its parent 
company Fujitsu, and Sun Microsystems provided partial 
support for Excellence at Work." an eight-page article 
appearing m the January 28 issue of McGraw Hill's Business 
Week Magazine. The article challenges the public and private 
sectors to move into high performance work organizations and 
to invest mucn more n worker skills upgrading. The piece has 
been widely distributed by the National Governors Association. 

Lever Brothers joined in a 1990 partnership with LVA. 
Laubach. ano PLUS which, through community advertising and 
coin collection campaigns, raised funds for some 300 local 
titeracy programs. The canister campaign alone raised $45,000. 



The three national literacy groups also received donations : 
based on the return of proofs of purchase on specified Lever i 
Brothers products. i 

Literacy Guild Association, a division of Ooubleday i 

Book and Music Clubs, donated a full-page PLUS advertise- ■ 

ment encouraging young people to stay in school in the I 
February issue of Family Circle magazine. 

The October/November 1990 issue of the Minority Employ* i 
ment Journal earned a feature article on illiteracy in the 
workplace and an editorial encouraging minority professionals 
to become involved as volunteer tutors. 

Mutual of New York (MONY) has initiated a partnership with 
three Bergen County (NJ) companies: Contemporary Per* 
sonnel Services, Jenny Craig Weight Lou Centers, 
and Lenti-Chemico. The four companies are encouraging 
their emptoyees to become literacy tutors in the community. 
MONY recently was honored by PLUS of Bergen County as 
"Corporation of the Year' 

Nabisco Brands underwrote the "Jobs/2000" national tele- 
conference broadcast on March 8 to raise awareness of the need i 
for workforce skills upgrading. The teleconference was devel- ! 
oped as a part of the PLUS workplace literacy campaign in i 
cooperation with the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the U. S. I 
Conference of Mayors, the AFL-C10. the U. S. Departments of • 
Labor and Education, and other organizations. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Cumberland Hardwoods in Sparta (TN) was the recipient of i 
the AAACE's first Outstanding Literacy Program award. First j 
Lady Barbara Bush presented the award in recognition of the I 
company's workplace literacy program. Honorable mentions | 
went to the Lafayette (IN) Aduft Reading Academy, the Adult j 
Literacy Services Program of Rio Salado Community College in i 
Phoenix (AZ), Project Re-Start of the Oade County (FL) Public ! 
Schools, and the Adult Learning Source in Lakewood (CO). 

i 

Exxon's Baytown (TX) Olefins Plant and Sterling Munici- 
pal Library's Literacy Volunteers are jointly sponsoring an i 
occupational literacy program for 26 non-English speaking j 
contract employees at the plant. The program is designed to i 
promote |Ob proficiency and safety. Students participate in i 
weekly class sessions taught by an outside instructor, and i 
Exxon and contractor employees work as one-on-one tutors • 
with the students each week. 

The Palm Beach (FL) Post and the 1 «s Angeles Times are ! 

among newspapers coast-to-coast that arc addressing the basic 
skills needs of their own workforces. The Post offers on-site - 
courses in ESL. ABE. and GEO preparation. The Times : 
provides a computerized reading lab for literacy instruction at : 
its main facility, and a similarly equipped mobile van. for the use . 
of its workers, their fam.lies. and members of the community. . 
The Cedar Rapids (IA) Gazette, Macon (GA) Telegraph \ 
and News t Northeast Mississippi Oaily Journal I 
m Tupelo. Altocna (PA) Mirror and Providence (Rl) ! 
Journal-Bulletin have all developed employee basic skills i 
and GEO programs. The Oaily Camera in Boufder (CO) trains 
its managers to identify employees who need reading as- 
sistance. The Star-News of Pasadena (CA) uses paycheck . 
stutters to distribute a literacy hotline number for emptoyees 
who want to be tutored. The San Jose (CA) Mercury News - 
provides a postcard with literacy information to its |Ob 
applicants 

Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia, m cooperation with - 
the Center for Literacy, recently implemented a workplace 
titeracy program to help its employees develop the skills needed 
to advance their careers 

Springfield (MO) State Hospital recently established a 
tutoring program for its psychiatric patients. Stale employees, 
trained by the Literacy Council of Carroll County, volunteer 
as tutors. ■ i 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 



• The BCEL BRIEF is a new line of publications 
containing bibliographic and program referral 
information on a wide range of specific topics in 
general and workforce/ workplace literacy. Four 
workplace titles are currently available: Selected 
References In Workforce and Workplace Liter- 
acy (Brief #1); National Technical Assistance 
Organizations (#2): The Hotel & Food Service 
Industries (#3), and The Health Care Industry 
(#4). About two dozen other topics are under 
development and will be announced in this space 
as they become available. ($3.00 each) 

• Workforce/Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful to 
those beginning to investigate the development 
of workplace programs. It includes a selection of 
BCEL Newsletters, a collection of newpaper and 
magazine articles, a reprint of the 1988 Business 
Week feature "HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline 
of America's Workforce;' Briefs #1 and #2, and 
other items. ($15.00) 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy 
Contacts (1991-92 edition) will be available in 
May. (S").00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free; back issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at $1.00 a copy 
thereafter. Foreign subscriptions are 20 US dol- 
lars annually, prepaid; back issues for subscribers 
are $1.00 a copy, for nonsubscribers $2.50. 
Articles may jc reproduced without permission 
but must be reproduced in their entirety with 
attribution to BCEL. 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 

54- page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. (S15.00) 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers and others wishing to 
develop job-linked literacy programs in the 
workplace. ($15.00) 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS is a 20- 
page organization, title, and name index cover- 
ing BCEL Newsletter issues No. 1-20. spanning 
the period September 1984 to July 1989. Supple- 
ments will be issued periodically. ($5.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25, on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion, and $.25 a copy thereafter. 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page guide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. ($5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (two volumes, one 
by David Harman, the other by Donald McCune 
and Judith Alamprese ), and PIONEERS & NEW 
FRONTIERS (by Dianne Kangisser) are 1985 
BCEL monographs . The two- volume publication 
assesses short- and long-term needs in adult 
literacy and recommends specific actions for the 
public and private sectors ($15.00). PIONEERS 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers in combating adult illiteracy ($10.00). 
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NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organiza- 
tion, BCEL does not maintain a billing system. 
Thus, where a charge is involved orders must be 
requested in writing and be accompanied by a 
prepayment check made out to BCEL. All orders 
must be paid in U.S. dollars. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 
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AMERICA & 

THE NEW ECONOMY 




"Somewhere along the way to the second American 
century, the rules of the economic game changed;* 
writes Anthony Carnevale in America and the New 
Economy . " Whet her American business and Ameri- 
can workers win or lose depends on how well they 
adapt to the new rules!* 

The dynamics of change— how we got to where we 
are, how Europe and Japan caught up and outran us 
in numerous industries, and what we must do to 
succeed in the new world economic order presently 
taking shape, is the essence of the L26-page report 
just released by the American Society for Training 
and Development. Carnevale, author of the report, 
is ASTD's chief economist. 

America and the New Economy , summarized below, 
is an outstanding addition to the growing body of 
literature which signals the trends and critical 
problems in Americas economic condition. The 
ground it covers and its conclusions are similar to 
those of WORKER TRAINING: Competing In the 
New international Economy , by the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment of Congress, and America's 
Choice , the report of the Commisson on the Skills of 
the American Workforce (both given feature atten- 
tion in BCELs October 1990 Newsletter). 

ASTD is one of the world's largest organizations in 
the field of employer-based training, and its findings 
come from the trenches. They are gleaned from 
applied field research and summarize what was 
learned from nearly five years of first-hand explora- 
tion in the world of work. The report is a call to 
action, illuminated by analysis of the vast socio- 
economic global forces at play. Among its most 
important messages is one that reinforces and 
extends the findings of the earlier studies: in the new 
economy workers must be treated as assets to be 
developed in order to add value; in the old economy, 
they were costs to be reduced. Investment in em- 
ployee training ends up with productivity increases 
more than twice as high as the wage increases that 
result from training. 

^lustrations shown in the feature article are adapted from America & the 
Sew Economy with permission trom ASTD. 



That message, and the entire report, is targeted to 
CEOs and other corporate leader?, "since all new 
directions must begin at the top." But the report is 
also addressed to unions, associations, government, 
educators, and the other players in the enormous 
task facing the nation as it struggles to hold its own 
in the fiercely competitive new economic world 
scene. 

k Quick History 

In the U.S. , productivity at the end of the war was at 
a peak. According to the report, in 1947 we pro- 
duced half the worlds manufactured goods, 57% of 
its steel, 43% of its electricity, and 63% of its oil. Our 
citizens owned three quarters of the world's cars and 
U.S. companies made 80% of the cars built. 

How Europe and Japan caught up with the Ameri- 
can colossus despite their devastated position at the 
end of the war is instructive, with lessons for the way 
American business operates and the way its work- 
force is deployed. It is the story of how they pushed 
the terms of competition beyond productivity. "As the 
Europeans and Japanese dug out from under the 
rubble!' writes Carnevale, "their first instinct was to 
follow the American example. But their domestic 
consumer markets were too small to permit empha- 
sis on high volume production of standardized goods 
for domestic sales alone. As a result, they were 
forced to sell abroad!* 

Diversity and Flexibility . The complexity of interna- 
tional markets forced them to pay more attention to 
diverse customers. For example, "German car man- 
ufacturers had to produce cars not only for Germans 
but for Swedes and Italians. The Swedish market 
demanded cars for harsh winters and rural driving. 
Fuel efficiency was not a prime concern because gas 
taxes were low. In Italy, the climate was more 
forgiving, driving was more urban, and gas taxes 
were high. So the Germans learned to produce 
weather resistant cars for Swedish consumers and 
lighter, more fuel efficient cars for the Italians!' 

Quality . Because these countries couldn't reduce 
costs per unit of output by increasing volume, they 
reduced the costs of reworking products by improv- 
ing quality of production. (The typical U.S. factory 
invests 20-25% of its operating budget in finding and 
fixing mistakes and another five percent for recalls 
after mistakes have left the factory.) 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by Harold W,McGraw,Jr, 

Chairman Emeritus, McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
President, BCEL 

Developments on the national literacy legis- 
lation are now highly encouraging. The 
Senate "picked up" the House literacy bill, 
H.R. 751, and on June 26th passed it 
unanimously with a few minor revisions, i 
With Senate passage now achieved, the bill j 
is on its way back to the House for joint I 
conferencing. We understand that a final bill i 
could be ready for the Presidents approval i 
in t u : next two to three weeks. 

This Newsletter has just too many other i 

articles and conference dates of immediate ! 

value to warrant holding it up even another j 
few days in the hope of reporting that full 
Congressional approval has been given. But 
we were tempted. However, barring unfore- 
seen complications, a comprehensive and 

historic literacy bill seems finally on the i 

threshold of enactment. j 

i 

The level of funding available for next year : 

is still an open question. Senate leaders are j 

working to assure full funding authorization \ 

for the bill. A decision is expected by mid- : 

July. Then the issue will be taken up jointly \ 

by the House and Senate. Since authoriza- i 

tions are not actual appropriations, I urge : 

business and literacy leaders to continue to t 

be ready to press for the necessary full t 

funding. j 

It is indeed gratifying to know that literacy \ 
and business leaders have been pulling j 
together for so long to help ensure passage i 
of a strong literacy bill and to make their i 
voices heard on its provisions. My hat is off I 
to each of you, and all our hats should be off i 
to Congress. While the twists and turns in i 
the process can get rather frustrating at ! 
times. Congressional commitment to im- 
proved literacy has been strong and un- i 
wavering from the outset, with Represen- 
tatives Sawyer and Goodling and Senators i 
Simon and Pell leading the charge. 

This issue's feature article indicates that I 
workforce literacy is among the nation s i 
most urgent challenges. It is particularly ; 
significant that major provisions in the new i 
bill have been designed to help meet that t 
challenge. i 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Study Of Small Business 
literacy Programs 



In its April 1990 Newsletter. BCEL reported 
that the U. S. Small Business Administra- 
tion had commissioned Berkeley Planning 
Associates, a private research organization, 
to study small business employee basic 
skills programs. For the study. Berkeley 
analyzed the workplace literacy programs at 
18 companies having fewer than 500 em- 
ployees. Most of the programs offer basic 
literacy training. English. ESL. math, and 
GED preparation to production or hourly 
workers. The study is now complete and the 
findings available in Workplace Education 
Efforts in Small Business: Learning from the 
Field: Final Report. The study reveals that 
most of the programs were begun at no cost 
to the companies through the efforts of 
outside professionals. However, once the 
programs were in place the companies were 
willing to continue them at their own ex- 
pense (typically $2 to $9 per student per 
hour). The report also identifies a number of 
steps that car i taken to increase participa- 
tion by sma businesses in literacy pro- 
grams and to improve the quality of the 
programs. For example, special training 
should be provided to literacy practitioners 
to increase their understanding of the special 
needs and constraints of small businesses, 
legislation that promotes workplace educa- 
tion should be passed, and systematic re- 
search should be done on the effectivness of 
small business literacy programs. The re- 
port (specify document number PB 
91181560) is available for S23 from National 
Technical Information Service. U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 5825 Port 
Royal Road. Springfield. VA 22161. 
(800) 553-6847. 

West Virginia Tax Check-Off Discontinued 

In 1986. in a first for the nation, the West 
Virginia legislature passed a bill allowing 
individuals and corporations to contribute 
any portion of their tax refunds to the Adult 
Literacy Education Fund by using a check- 
off on their tax forms Money raised in this 
manner was to help fund the programs of 
local literacy groups. During the past four 
years, funds raised by the check-off have 
"ranged from S5.500 to S34.000. During this 
O jme period the number of cause-related 

E HJC ieck- oils on the tax form also proliferated. 

—""f ather than to decide which of the growing 



lature recently voted not to extend any of 
them and this source of funding for literacy 
has been eliminated. For more informa- 
tion contact Kathy Polis. Adult Literacy Co- 
ordinator, Department of Education, 501 
22nd Street, Dunbar, WV 25064, 
(304)766-7860. 

More From Hewlett 

The Hewlett Foundation has made two 
gran ^ince April, both to groups in Califor- 
nia, lii -keley, the state office of Literacy 
Voluntet.. of America received a one-year 
grant of $30,000 for general support. In El 
Cajon, Applied Behavioral & Cognitive 
Sciences, Inc., the organization headed by 
researcher Tom Sticht, received $50,000 for 
a one-year project to implement two recom- 
mendations of the California Workforce 
Literacy Task Force. The project will design 
"field station" action research models for 
the state, and develop a professional degree 
for educators and human resource profes- 
sionals who specialize in workforce educa- 
tion for non-college bound youth and adults. 
For more details contact the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation, 525 Middlefield 
Road, Room 200, Menlo P&rk, CA 94925, 
(415) 329-1070. 
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Literacy By Satellite In Georgia 

The Center for Rehabilitation Technology 
(CRT) at Georgia Institute of Technology in 
Atlanta (working together with a related 
research and marketing corporation by the 
same name) develops technological innova- 
tions to aid people with sensory and phys- 
ical impairments. For the past three years, 
CRT has been reaching" beyond its usual 
orbit to relay literacy instruction to rural 
Georgia via satellite. The curriculum and 
instructors for the project are furnished by 
Literacy Action, Inc., a nationally-recog- 
nized CBO. Master teachers conduct "host" 
classes at Georgia Tech's School of Ex- 
tended Education. These classes are broad- 
cast live via satellite to rural sites all around 
the state. Each site is equipped with a 
trained tutor, two or three volunteers, and a 
telephone link to the host class. Teachers at 
the sites provide instruction to supplement 
the televised material, supervise drill and 
practice, and attend to students' personal 
needs. A class typically consists of from 
12-15 students. The Georgia Department of 
Technical and Adult Education has provided 
most of the classroom space, but some 
classes are also given in industry settings. 
The project has grown from two sites in 
1988 to about 50 now, and there are plans to 
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for the program comes from Coca Cola's 
Lettie Pate Evans Foundation, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and other 
private sources. Contact Tom Gannaway, 
Center for Rehabilitative Technology, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 490 Tenth 
Street NW, Atlanta, GA 30332-0156, 
(404) 876-8580. 

literacy Education In Xiamen 

According to the Autumn 1990 Newsletter 
of the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit 
(ALBSU) in London, in 1989 the city of 1 
Xiamen and the surrounding county of | 
Tongan in southeast China launched an t 
initiative to combat illiteracy in the region. , 
The goal of the campaign is to reach a : 
literacy level of 98 percent 'in three years. \ 
Plans call for mandatory literacy classes for < 
as many as 20,000 area residents, primarily 
in rural areas. Graduation requirements 
include being able to read 1,500 to 2,000 
Chinese characters, comprehend short pas- 
sages of text, and perform calculations 
necessary to keep basic accounts. By the 
end of 1990 more than 1,500 people passed 
the final exam and were awarded a literacy 
certificate. 

Good Mews, Bad Mews From The AMA 

The American Management Association 
recently issued a research report titled 1991 
AMA Survey on Basic Skills Testing and 
Training. The report results from a survey 
of 1,633 AMA member companies which 
sought to learn how many are now testing 
the basic skills of employees and job appli- 
cants and how many are offering remedial 
services for those needing such help. The 
good news is that some 42 percent of the 
respondents are performing basic skills test- 
ing now, as contrasted to 36 percent a year 
ago. The bad news is that one out of every 
four job applicants to AMA companies is 
deficient in math and the other basic sk'lls 
(in some companies, it is as high as 50 
percent). Moreover, while there has been a 
10 percent increase over last year in the 
number of test-giving firms that provide 
worker skills upgrading programs, only half 
of these firms are sponsoring such services 
now and only 17 of these meet the AMA s 
criteria for a successful workplace 
program. "While solutions are at hand',' 
says the report, "too few employers are 
grasping them. Companies continue to turn 
their eyes away from the evidence they 
themselves compile!' For a full copy of the 
report, available cost-free, write to Eric 
Greenberg, Research Editor, AMA, 135 
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Developing Human Capital In Texas 

In January, the Texas Literacy Council 
presented to the Governor and state legisla- 
ture a report titled Developing Human Cap- 
ital: A Five-Year Plan for Enhancing Liter- 
acy in Texas. The report resulted from a 
collaboration between the Council and 
members of its Interagency Work Group: 
the Texas Rehabilitation Commission, De- 
partment of Corrections. State Job Training 
Coordinating Council. Employment Com- 
mission. Higher Education Coordinating 
Board. Council on Vocational Education. 
State Library and Archives. Department of 
Human Services, and the Texas Education 
Agency. The report found, among other 
things, that Texas ranks 47th among the 
states in adult literacy, that 51 percent of 
adults receiving AFDC payments have not 
completed high school, that the illiteracy 
rate among prison inmates is "appallingly" 
high, that 43 percent of Texas employers 
are having difficulty finding entry-level 
employees with adequate basic skills, and 
that high school dropout rates are 45 percent 
for Hispanics. 34 percent for blacks, and 27 
percent for whites. (The projected dropout 
rate for Hispanic seventh-graders in the 
Houston Independent School District is a 
whopping 54 percent.) 

To address the problems identified, the 
report lays out a five-year strategic plan 
with three broad goals: fl) to establish and 
support a comprehensive network of family 
literacy programs throughout the state, (2) 
to support and enhance workplace literacy 
initiatives, and (3) to coordinate with the 
criminal justice system to attack the link 
between illiteracy and crime. To achieve the 
family literacy goal, it is recommended that 
coalitions of early childhood and adult 
a ,if eracy programs be encouraged to work 
PR I/^? 61 " 61 " t0 develop efficient and effective 
EjvA^ proaches. and that the Council undertake 
activities to encourage innovation, replicate 



of existing resources. To advance the work- 
place goal, three strategies are proposed: to 
identify and promote awareness of the basic 
skills needed in the workforce so that 
businesses know what their training goals 
should be, to assess and build awareness of 
current successful workplace literacy pro- 
grams (including the development of hand- 
books and guides), and to build coalitions 
and promote dialogue and funding oppor- 
tunities for collaborations between business 
and literacy serv ice groups. A major objec- 
tive here is to promote corporate receptivity 
to experimentation and change. In the 
criminal justice area, several strategies are 
proposed to increase literacy services in 
prisons and county and city jails, as well as 
service to parolees and probationers. For 
example, current state law requires as a 
condition of parole that prisoners with a 
skills level below 6th grade attain that level. 
Here the Council is to work with the Texas 
Department of Criminal Justice to develop 
the education services needed to meet the 
requirements of the law. In all of the 
Council's goal areas, a priority would be to 
develop fair and accurate measurement tools 
to meet nationally accepted standards of 
accountability and effectiveness. And, 
finally, an oversight committee would be 
created to track progress in each of the three 
goal areas. 

To implement its plans, the Council has 
asked the state legislature for S5.2 million 
for fiscal years 1992 and 1993. However, 
because of the state's budget crunch, fund- 
ing may not be provided immediately and 
until it is most of the Council's plans are on 
hold. In the meantime, the report itself has 
generated considerable public interest 
which may lead to some increase in private 
sector funding for literacy. For information 
or a free copy of the report, contact Martha 
Alworth, Manager, Texas Literacy Council, 
Texas Department of Commerce, PO Box 
127728, Austin, TX 78711, (512) 320-9682. 



Everyone Wins In International 

Literacy Competition 

In its July 1990 Newsletter, BCEL indicated 
that the Heaton Education Centre of 
Newcastle upon Tyne in the U.K. was 
sponsoring a contest in conjunction with 
International Literacy Year. The Centre 
invited literacy students from around the 
world to submit personal statements along 
with graphics of their choosing about their 
experiences with illiteracy. The winning 
entries would earn a cash award of £100- 
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contest is now over, and the top winners 
were a group of Indians from northern . 
Argentina; a group from Vancouver; a . 
Maasi tribesman from Kenya; and Cynthia : 
Hamilton from Washington, D.C. , a dietary : 
aide in a home for the elderly. The entries , 
were very diverse. Many came in the ! 
students' own languages and had to be 
translated. Some were from programs so 
poor that they could barely afford paper to 
write on. The Centre thus decided to play 
down the competitive aspect of the project. 
All entries were collected into three large 
books and some 30 panels of enlarged 
excerpts and photos which made up an 
overall touring display. The display itself 
was first shown in Newcastle upon Tyne in 
October and is now moving throughout 
England. For more information contact 
Margaret Stobbart, Heaton Education Cen- 
tre, Trewhitt Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NE6 5DY, United Kingdom, 
091-2655-725. 



Adult New Reader Starts Fund 

Early this year, Julie Kimball, an adult new 
reader from Phoenix, Arizona, started the 
Julie Kimball Student Education Fund. The 
purpose of the Fund, which will be 
managed by Literacy Volunteers of Amer- 
ica, is to provide scholarships and grants to 
new readers to enable them to take 
advantage of educational opportunities, 
such as attending conferences, seminars, 
workshops, and community college 
courses. The first donation was $1,000 - of 
Kimball's own money. Now she is raising 
additional money by walking from San 
Diego to Washington, D.C. and appearing 
in special fundraising events along the way. 
She left San Diego on April 20, has been 
averaging 30 miles a day, and plans to 
arrive in Washington on September 6 just in 
time for the Third National Adult Literacy 
Congress. New Balance is donating the 
shoes for her walk. Contact Beverly Miller, 
Literacy Volunteers of America, 5795 
Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214, 
(315) 445-8000. 



Barbara Bush Foundation Grants 

The Barbara Bush Foundation will award 
S500.000 in grants in 1991, with no grant to 
exceed $50,000. Applications must be 
received by August 2. For specific 
application instructions and guidelines call 
(800) 57.2-3357. This number will connect 
you to the Atlantic Resources Corporation, 
which is administering the program. 
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National Alliance Of Business Seminars 

The National Alliance of Business (NAB) is 
offering six one-day seminars called 
•'Working Smarter: The Decision-Maker's 
Workplace Literacy Seminar!' The seminars 
will be held in each of NAB's six regions in 
late October and they will be designed to 
assist corporate executives determine the 
feasibility of developing in-house programs 
to upgrade employee skills. NAB has also 
published a video package. Working 
Smarter Video and Decision Makers Guide 
($125), to help those considering workplace 
literacy issues. For information about the 
seminars, contact Brenda Bell, National 
Alliance of Business, 1201 New York Ave- 
nue NW, Washington. DC 20005-3917. 
(202) 289-2888. To order the video, 
write NAB at the above address or call 
(202) 289-2910. 

R&D Projects Underway At NCAL 

The National Center for Adult Literacy 
(NCAL) at the University of Pennsylvania is 
undertaking 12 research and development 
projects in its first year of operation. 
Among the subjects under study are factors 
that influence adult learners' participation in 
literacy programs, the functioning of fami- 
lies in relation to literacy, and how different 
assessment techniques affect the perfor- 
mance of subgroups in the population. 
Other projects will study workplace literacy 
and its impact on productivity, the identifi- 
cation of good practices in workplace 
programs, data collection and management 
in adult literacy programs, and the relation 
between mother-tongue literacy and the 
ability of adults to learn English as a second 
language. These and the other projects on 
NCAL's agenda are being carried out by 
individuals around the country with whom 
the Center has formed partnerships, most of 
them associated with universities. For more 
details contact Ann Duffield, Director of 
Communications, National Center on Adult 
Literacy, 4200 Pine Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19104-3090, (215) 898-4585. 

Education Writers Report On 

JOBS And Workforce Programs 

The Education Writers Association (EWA) 
is a national professional association with 
some 600 members. Its purpose is to im- 
prove the quality of reporting about educa- 
i to the genera! public. In April, EWA's 
dia Resource Project in Literacy issued a 
new report, titled is the Story Literacy, 
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Decent Jobs or Political Will? A Reporters 
Guide to Emerging Literacy Issues. For the 
report, six education writers examined in 
their respective communities either the liter- 
acy services available to prepare welfare 
recipients for jobs or programs serving 
already-employed workers. The commu- 
nities studied were San Diego, Akron 
(Ohio), Belle Glade (Florida), Laural (Mis- 
sissippi), Tucson, and Westchester County 
(New York). The resulting papers combine 
hard facts with personal interviews to arrive 
at a total picture of the programs, which are 
found wanting on many counts. The pub- 
lication includes tips for education writers 
who want to report on adult literacy efforts 
in their own communities. It also points to a 
number of problems. For example, data 
needed for meaningful evaluation of pro- 
grams was found lacking, and costs of tin 
JOBS programs were higher than program 
planners antic ; pated because many more 
peopie were found to be in need of basic 
skills help than expected. The report notes 
that because of the high costs, the states are 
cutting back on needed support services. It 
also concludes that mechanisms need to be 
developed through which workers can more 
easily locate programs suited to their needs, 
and that programs are more likely to succeed 
if literacy instruction is job-linked. For 
information or to order the report (S10 
prepaid) contact Lisa Walker, Executive 
Director, Education Writers Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 310, 
Washington, DC 20036, (202) 429-9680. 

How To Use Computers For Literacy 

An article by Eunice Askov and Cindy Jo 
Clark in the March 1991 issue of Journal of 
Reading , tit'ied "Using Computers in Adult 
Literacy Instruction!' offers guidance on 
how to select software for literacy pro- 
grams. The article reviews the advantages 
and disadvantages of computer-tosed in- 
struction; recommends outstanding pro- 
grams for teaching vocabuiary, writing, and 
math skills; identifies programs that allow 
instructors to create individualized lessons: 
and lists adult software publishers and 
distributors. Back issues of the Journal of 
Reading are available for S6 prepaid from 
the International Reading Association, 800 
Barksdale Road, PO Box8139, Newark, DE 
19714,(302)731-1600. 

Arkansas Fund Aids Literacy Groups 

The Arkansas Adult Literacy Fund, which is 
administered by the Arkansas Community 
Foundation, is now in its second year of 
operation. The Fund receives contributions 



for literacy from both private and public 
sources in the state. The Governor contrib- 
utes money from his emergency fund, and, 
with encouragement from the Governor's 
Commission on Adult Literacy, some 50 
large corporations are also donors so far. 
The purpose of the Fund is to provide sup- 
plemental operating grants to community- 
based literacy groups in the state. The grant 
program itself is managed by Arkansas 
Literacy Councils. From July 1990 to June 
1991, the Fund awarded nearly $400,000 to 
52 literacy organizations. For more details 
contact Lee Gordon, Executive Director, 
Arkansas Literacy Councils, 1501 North 
Universitv, Suite 430, Little Rock, AR 
72207, (501) 663-4321 or (800) 880-7323. 

Five States Form Literacy Network 1 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas have recently joined 
together to form a new Southwest Literacy 
Network. The Network's goals are to de- 
velop the resources needed to ensure liter- 
acy and lifelong learning in the five states 
and to better disseminate information about j 
the services available. Louisiana is chairing j 
the Network this year, with the chair- j 
manship to rotate to a different state in each j 
subsequent year. For more details contact \ 
Gary Patureau, Chairman, Southwest Liter- 
acy Network, PO Box 94004, Baton Rouge, 
LA 70804-9004, (504) 342-8405. 

Programs For The Homeless Evaluated 

Wisconsin and Massachusetts have recently ; 
completed evaluations of their adult literacy 
programs for the homeless. Wesselius Asso- 
ciates conducted an evaluation of the ; 
Wisconsin Adult Education for the Home- 
less Program. Funded by a McKinney Act ' 
grant from the U.S. Department of Educa- 1 
tion, the program provided on-site basic ; 
skills instruction at nine shelters in i 
Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, and Ken- 
osha. Through 1990. some 729 homeless 
adults were served. For the evaluation, 
Wesselius Associates reviewed documents 
and data, conducted interviews and surveys 
of students and staff, and made on-site 
observations. The evaluation identifies 
many positive outcomes. For example, most 
of the Students surveyed who had completed 
more than six hours of instruction reported 
improvement in reading (82 percent), 
writing (81 percent) and math skills (88 
percent). The report, called Wisconsin 
Adult Education for the Homeless: Program 
Evaluation Final Report, also revealed 
many barriers that must be overcome in 
teaching homeless adults. These include 
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students* low self-esteem and poor moti- 
vation, lack of child care assistance, and 
shortage of shelter bed space. Among the 
report's recommendations are that basic 
skills curricula should be modified to in- 
clude living skills instruction and moti- 
vation and self-esteem activities, and that 
program staff should work more closely 
with shelter administrators. 

In Massachusetts. The Stone Center at 
Wellesley College oversaw the evaluatior of 
the Massachusetts Adult Education with 
Homeless Persons Project for the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. The 
project, also funded by a McKinney grant, 
involved nine programs for homeless 
youths, families, adults, and in one case 
recovering alcoholics. Each program 
involved a partnership between an adult 
education center and one or more shelters. 
As in Wisconsin, the evaluation was based 
on in-depth site visits, surveys, and 
interviews. The results have been published 
in a report called Finding Myself; Finding 
My Home. It contains profiles of the pro- 
grams as well as detailed information about 
the learner population. Among the most 
significant findings are that students re- 
ported positive changes in themselves, such 
as increased self esteem and the develop- 
ment of the ability to ask for help. The report 
recommends placing homeless education 
experts at the provider agency, using the life 
experience of homeless people as part of the 
curriculum, creating local advisory boards 
with homeless students among the mem- 
bers, and developing ways tc help homeless 
students make the transition to other educa- 
tional programs. 

(For more information on the Wisconsin project or 
to request a free copy of the report, contact Darcy 
Wirebaugh. Education Specialist, Wisconsin Board 
of Vocational. Technical and Adult Education. 
310 Price Place, PO Box 7874. Madison, WI 
53707-7874. 608-266-1272. For more information on 
the Massachusetts effort or to order the report ($25 
prepaid), contact Laura S,crazi, Evai-ation Re- 
search. 1589 Centre Street. Newton Highlands. MA 
02167. 617-527-6081.) 

News Data Base Becomes Learning Tool 

In a pilot project designed and administered 
by People s Computer Corporation, a non- 
profit education organization, the news data 
base of USA Today is being combined with 
instructional software to create a new ap- 
proach to teaching reading skills to adult 
learners. This "News Through Technology'* 
program is being piloted by 20 adult learners 
and 20 tutors at USA Today s offices in 
Arlington. Virginia, with initial funding of 
$64,000 from the Gannett Foundation and 



in-kind contributions from the Digital 
Equipment Corporation, the Hewlett- 
Packard Company, and CAERE Soft- 
ware. The USA Today classroom is open 24 
hours a day. The computer program intro- 
duces students to new concepts, gives them 
the repetition and practice they need to 
acquire skills, and brings about mastery of 
those skills by linking them to real-world 
texts and information important to indi- 
viduals in their everyday lives. "If this pilot 
project is successful!' says PCC director 
Jane Laidiey, "it will mean that any com- 
puter anywhere will be able to become a 
learning site, once it's tapped into a news- 
paper or other text library!' Contact Jane 
Nissen Laidiey, Executive Director, PCC, 
Inc., 2682 Bishop Drive, Suite 107, San 
Ramon, CA 94583, (415) 830-4200. 

Upcoming Conferences 

• The American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education will hold its 40th 
annual adult education conference, titled 
"Lifelong Learning: An Odyssey into the 
Future;* in Montreal from October 14-20. 
Contact A A ACE, 1112 16th Street 
NW. Suite 420, Washington, DC 20036, 
(202) 463-6333. 

• The fifth annual Adult Literacy and 
Technology Conference will be held in 
Costa Mesa. California from July 17-20. 
Contact John Fleishman or Shawn Brown, 
Outreach & Technical Assistance Network, 
Adult Education Division, Hacienda La 
Puente Unified School District, 320 North 
Willow Avenue, La Puente, CA 91746, 
(800)526-2451or(818)968-4638.ext.4583. 

• The National Governors 9 Association 

will hold the last of three regional meetings 
for state literacy leaders in New Orleans 



from July 25-26. The meeting will focus on 
strategies for developing integrated adult 
learning systems, setting priorities and per- 
formance expectations, creating quality cri- 
teria for learning, and building capac- 
ity. Contact Bob Silvanik, National Gover- 
nors' Association, 444 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, DC, 20001-1572, 
(202) 624-5353. 

Mew Headers Meet The Authors 

During April and May, Arthur Miller and 
authors P&ule Marshall and Charles Fishman 
met on three occasions with students from 
Literacy Volunteers of New York City. Pen 
American Center, a writers' organization, 
approached LV-NYC with the idea for the 
sessions, and the two organizations 
sponsored the events jointly. At the outset, 
LV-NYC expected to limit the program to its 
graduates, but it found that current students 
were very interested and prepared to commit 
themselves to doing the necessary work to 
prepare for the meetings. They had to read 
and discuss books by the three authors, and 
prepare questions for each session. The 
authors talked about their books and their 
personal writing and life experiences. Cop- 
ies of the books were donated by the authors' 
publishers— Dramatists Play Service, Fem- 
inist Press, and Texas Tech University 
Press. As a result of the program, New- 
market Press, publisher of Dances With 
Wolves, arranged with LV-NYC to have that 
book's author, Michael Blake, address a 
group of students on June 3. From these 
sessions, students are showing increased 
interest in their own writing activities. 
Contact Marilyn BoutwelL Director of Edu- 
cation, Literacy Volunteers of New York 
City, 121 Avenue of the Americas, 4th Floor, 
New York, NY 10013, (212) 925-3001. ■ 
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LITERACY 
IN MISSISSIPPI 




| • Those in households receiving public assistance 
. function appreciably lower levels than those not 
| on public assistance. 

Mississippi will now make use of the survey findings 

j to set new policy goals. The state will be able to rcdi- 

! rect its resources to those geographic areas that have 

| the greatest problems. It will also be able to design 

■ programs that more closely match the ncds of its 
j residents. For example, most programs are now 
j aimed at the lowest reading levels, but the findings 
I indicate tbaC a far greater number of people would 
! benefit from services at a somewhat higher level. 

j 

j (For a free copy of The Mississippi Literacy Assess- 

■ ment. contact Judy Lipscomb, Director. Office 
! for Literacy, PO Box 139, Jack^.u, MS 39205, 
j (601)359-2673.) 



New Forces Shape 

New Competitive Standards 



Mississippi recently completed a statewide survey of I 
the literacy levels of adults aged 16 to 75, and the i 
results have been published in The Mississippi \ 
Literacy Assessment , a report to the Mississippi j 
Employment Security Commission and the Govcr- » 
nor's Office for Literacy by the Social Science : 
Research Center of Mississippi State University. The i 
survey used the groundbreaking new assessment \ 
instrument developed by the Educational Testing j 
Service (ETS) to parallel ETS' national survey now ' 
in process. The instrument measures proficiencies in i 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy on a I 
scale that is not related to grade-level ratings. The I 
scale ranges from 0 to 500, and the scores derive 
meaning from their association with the ability to 
perform certain tasks. For example, someone with a j 
score of 210 in prose literacy would be able to locate j 
information in a sports article while someone with a 1 
score of 313 would be able to locate information in a j 
news article. A person scoring 356 on the quan- 
titative scale would be able to determine a tip as a 
percentage of a restaurant bill. A score of 300 on the 
document scale indicates an ability to follow travel 
directions from one location to another using a map. 

Among Mississippi's main survey findings are the 
following: 

• Mississippians function at an average level of 260 
on the prose, document, and quantitative literacy 
scales, but quantitative literacy is a relative strength 
among most population groups while document 
literacy is relatively weak. (People functioning at the 
260 level would be able to identify information in a 
biographical article (prose), enter information on a 
bank withdrawal form (document), and calculate 
the cost of a number of identical items on a grocery 
receipt (quantitative)]. 

• The state has very few adults who are unable to 
read at all — less than 2 percent of adults cannot sign 
their name on a Social Security card, over 90 percent 
can read simple directions on a medicine bottle, and 
only 8 percent cannot recognize a road sign at an 
intersection. 

• Those who experience the most severe problems (5 
percent, or 100,000 persons) are typically older and 
have had less formal education than those function- 
ing at higher levels. They tend to seek help from 
family and friends to carry out literacy-related 
tasks. 



NEW ECONOMY 



(Cont'd from p. 1) 



? 'Hie state's illiteracy problem extends across racial 
r n y ^ s, educational experience, and income levels, but 
L I\l v> mostly "home grown!' There are very few non- 
MMWffimiUjish speakers in the adult population. 



Timeliness . Because they could not compete with 
the superior quality and quantity of American 
technical personnel, who were good at developing 
major innovatiotis, they turned to exploiting the new 
ideas and competed on the basis of developing new 
applications and bringing them to market quickly. 

Human Capital and Education . Because they had 
fewer qualified workers than the U.S., they looked 
to a more careful use of human capital and a more 
aggressive focus or. learning in school and on the job. 
In contrast, the glut of American workers allowed 
U.S. employers to replace skilled workers with 
cheaper unskilled labor which was used in concert 
with mass production machinery. For political and 
social reasons the Europeans and Japanese could 
not do that. Forced to treat labor as a fixed cost, 
these countries had powerful incentives to develop 
their human capital. They organized their education 
system and workplaces to make more effective use of 
non-college bound students and non-supervisory 
workers. The Japanese provided high quality ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The Europeans 
built apprenticeship structures that mixed learning 
with work. In both places the emphasis was on 
applied learning at school and work. The Japanese 
use of group processes in school, and the emphasis 
on problem-solving work teams in both Europe and 
Japan exemplify this applied focus. 

The U.S., in contrast, was good at educating and 
using white collar and technical elites, but its non- 
college bound students received inadequate educa- 
tion in school and little opportunity to develop on 
the job. This worked because it was consistent with 
the mass production economy that placed white 
collar and technical elites at the top of organiza- 
tional hierarchies Lid relegated non-supervisory 
i workers to narrow tasks at the bottom. 

j Networks . Because Europe and Japan could not 
] match the sheer quantity of American intellectual 
; and financial resources, they built networks inside 
| and outside businesses. These involved tighter rela- 
; tionships than ours in all the steps from product 
I development to delivery; management-labor cooper- 
! ation; linkages between employers upstream and 
I downstream in the production process; and connec- 
1 tions with other institutions, including government, 
' which played a critical role by promoting research 
1 and disseminating best practices. 



Meanwhile, as tte world turned, new forces came i 
into play, driving changes in the standards of ; 
competition. These include: 

Increased Wealth . American incomes doubled be- i 
twecn the end of World War II and the early 70s, ! 
though they have grown more slowly since. Incomes j 
in the rest of the world were relatively low in the late l 
40s but have increased astronomically since. With i 
people able to afford more, they buy more. (In the j 
U.S., however, we are earning more because we are j 
working harder and putting more family members I 
to work. We have been spending more, saving less, i 
and borrowing. The nation now borrows an amount ( 
roughly equal to 3% of our GNP from foreigners to 
make ends meet. In 1980 the U.S. was a net lender to 
the rest of the world: they owed us $106 billion. In 
1990 we owed the rest of the world more than $500 
billion.) 

Globalization . The combined value of U.S. exports i 
and imports is now about 25% of our GNP. What I 
ultimately forced global competition was the need to < 
find new markets for mass produced goods when i 
existing markets became saturated. By the 1960s i 
increased world productivity began to create per- ■ 
sistent domestic oversupplies, causing nations to i 
compere for international customers. Since then the : 
list of basic commodities, products, and services j 
that are oversupplied has grown constantly. By the i 
late 1980s production exceeded demand by at least ; 
20% in steel, petrochemicals, and cars. 4 7n a world I 
where supply exceeds demand? notes the report, "the ; 
competitive importance of productivity and prices is j 
reduced and other new standards become the com- i 
petitive edge? j 

Diversification of Tastes . As people get richer, a i 
smaller share of their income goes for the basics of i 
life. They begin demanding quality, variety, conve- ■ 
nience, and the like. In addition, growing wealth . 
permits expression in the differences of taste that i 
were there ali along between ethnic, geographic, 
cultural, religious, and age groups. Also, demo- 
graphic changes have created waves of new demands 
and deflated markets as family sizes change, people 
live longer, and so on. 

The Increasing Importance of Time . Americans 
have more money, but less time to spend it. This is 
especially true for women, who are working an 
additional six hours a week and have lost almost 3.5 
hours of free time. Moreover, Americans spend more 
time commuting to work than any other national 
group except Australians. They have fewer national 
holidays and less access to paid leave than people in 
other modern countries. **Busy people have neither 
time nor patience for shoddy products or second rate 
services. . . and they want products and services that 
can be consumed conveniently!* 

Commercialization of Personal Services . With 
Americans busier than ever, they want to buy goods 
and labor that in the past they provided for them- 
selves. The commercialization of homemaking, rec- 
reation, and personal care stems in part from the 
new work roles for women and the disappearance of 
the traditional family. Market standards for these 
services go beyond price competition — e.g. price is 
not the only criterion in choosing how we care for our 
elderly or our children. 

Customer Involvement . Consumer participation 
and preference is playing an increasing market role. 
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with technological and organizational change giving 
consumers greater personal choice. Witness the 
ATM bank machine which allows customized ser- 
vices; the VCR which offers more variety and 
convenience than the movie theater or TV; the salad 
bar that varies and customizes a restaurant's menu. 

Flexible Technologies . Finally, the new flexible tech- 
nologies are the central force, the pivot without 
which the new standards would be impossible. These 
standards -quality, variety, customization, con- 
venience, and timeliness -are characteristic of the 
craft production era when independent artisans in 
control of their own work designed and turned out 
varieties of products customized for the specific 
needs of small markets and individual customers. In 
contrast, mass production is locked into rigidities. 
Products and services are reduced to their smallest 
and most reproducible parts. Narrowly specialized 
workers and narrow-purpose machines produce 
piecemeal components into high volumes of stan- 
dardized productions. Neither workers nor ma- 
chines are easily shifted to alternative uses without 
prohibitive costs. 



These standards comprise a framework of inter- 
locked and overlapping connections. Employers 
who begin pursuing one of them usually end up 
embracing them all. For example, quality increases 
productivity by saving money. The quality program 
at Xerox drove costs down by 20%; at GM's Lansing 
assembly plant, by 21%. Similarly, companies that 
try to speed up the time it takes to get products to 
g wL :et usually end up saving mot.../ as well. Harley- 
pni ^vdson reduced production costs by iialf when it 
t I\iv ^ tne time t0 tnake a motorcycle from 30 to 



Hew Does The U.S. Measure Up? 

American productivity is still the world standard. But 
the rate of increase in productivity is much greater 
among our competitors, and other nations will catch 
up and pass us if present trends continue. Evidence 
suggests we are already losing the productivity race 
to Japan in the chemicals, steel and primary metals, 
electrical machinery, and transportation equipment 
industries. 

But the picture is not all bleak. The manufacturing 
productivity collapse in the early 70s has made a 
remarkable comeback, and trends already in place 
could help continue the boom in manufacturing 
productivity and extend it to other industries. A 
principal drag on the nation's overall productivity 
comes from the service sector where white collar 
workers have not been as productive as their coun- 
terparts in manufacturing. 

In quality — thr. primary new standard, American 
performance *•; mixed. Our automobiles are on a par 
with the Europeans but still inferior to the Japanese. 
In textiles, computer chips, and steel, the record is 
also mixed. In consumer electronics, chemicals, and 
machine tools it is disappointing. We do, however, 
set the world's quality standard in commercial 
aircraft, aerospace, large computers, appliances, 
and health care. Among appliance manufacturers, 
GE, Maytag, Whirlpool and others initiated quality 
improvements before overseas competition. Since 
1980 they have cut defect rates by more than 75%. In 
other industries, Motorola lowered its defect rate 
from 5,000 defects per one million chips to 3.4 
defects per million. Xerox installed a companywide 
quality standard and overtook the Japanese lead in 
the photocopier market. Harley-Davidson, which 
had a manufacturing defect rate of 50% in 1972, has 
since cut defects to 1% of production. 

Flexible new technology has brought about an explo- 
sion in variety. We now have 572 different models of 
cars, vans, and trucks, compared with 408 in 1980. 
Consumer banking has expanded from six baric 
services in the 70s to more than 100 today. Between 
1979 and 1989 the number of items on supermarket 
shelves rose from 12,000 to 24,000; the number of 
breakfast cereal brand names went from 152 to 271. 
Soup brand names increased from 55 to 83. 

Convenience and customer service can provide the 
competitive edge that differentiates one company 
from another. One example of their importance to 
consumers is the growth in the number of "conveni- 
ence" stores-e.g. some 8,000 7-EIevens in the U.S. 
and another 4,000 overseas with an average of 1,000 
customers daily in each. One-stop shopping is on the 
rise. Drive-in islands that offer gas, convenience 
shopping, and teller machines are appearing every* 
where. As for customer relations, good service is 
good business. It costs five times as much to get a 
new customer as it does to keep the one you already 
have— e.g. in the auto industry, a loyal customer is 
worth $140,000 over a lifetime of car buying. 
Evidence suggests that Americans feel they are not 
getting better customer service, but there are excep- 
tions including Walmart, Nordstrom, Federal Ex- 
press, Motorola, Xerox, and IBM. 

Giving consumers timely access to state-of-the-art 
products and services is a central profit-making 
issue. Products that come to market on budget but 
six months late will earn one-third less profit over 
five years than products that are 50% over budget 
but on time. For many reasons, the U.S. has not 



been good at beating the clock - e.g. in the U. S. steel 
industry it takes four to five yean to design and 
build a blast furnace; it takes three years in Japan, 
two in Korea. In the auto industry, Japanese auto- 
makers renew their designs every four years; Ameri- 
cans try to make a bask design last up to 10 years. 
In the apparel industry, it takes most American 
companies up to 66 weeks to get from fiber to 
finished garment; many European and Asian 
companies reach the customer in 23 weeks. The 
U.S. is, however, the fastest to market in aerospace, 
computers, appliances, and health care, and there 
are examples of speedy companies in every industry: 
Milliken in textiles, Walmart in retail, Motorola, 
Xerox, and Hewlett Packard in high-tech man- 
ufacturing, Harley-Davidson in low-tech 
manufacturing. 

The Shift To Networks 

To meet the new competitive standards and inte- 
grate them with the standards of mass production, 
the ASTD study finds that business and service 
networks, though not new, are becoming in- 
creasingly important. 

Internal Networks . In large-scale organizations typ- 
ical of big business or big government, the pyramid 
shape of the structure is flattening. Where power 
and knowledge ordinarily are concentrated at the 
top and rigid work rules reign throughout, manag- 
ers are relinquishing control of work processes down 
the line to autonomous teams of workers. The work 
teams, operating at the point of production, service 
delivery, and customer interface, are being em- 
powered with more direct responsibility for quality 
control and production decisions. The new rote of 
managers is to provide organizational integration 
and to monitor outcomes. The work teams are small 
networks that are the internal building blocks of 
larger networks within an organization. 

External Networks . In turn, whole organizations 
become part of an external network made up of 
other organizations that are its suppliers, custom- 
ers, regulators, and financial backers. Individual 
organizations no longer compete as such, but as 
members of competitive networks. The competitive 
success of the network depends more on the ability 
of the partners to work together than on their 
separate performances. If automobiles don't sell, for 
example, the rubber, steel, plastic, and electronics 
companies that are part of the network are also in 
trouble. 

In the same way that giant enterprises are joining 
together to integrate what they know and what they 
do, so are the small ones typical of the professions, 
small firms, and fragmented industries such as 
health care. Even individual entrepreneurs — doc- 
tors, lawyers, accountants, and others traditionally 
self-employed -are forming information networks 
and joining larger trade and professional organiza- 
tions to improve performance. Physicians in private 
practice are declining, for example, with more of 
them working in group and health maintenance 
organizations. Or consider the mom and pop retail 
outlets that new are joining franchises and chains. 

Whether large or small, work structures are assum- i 
ing a common format of flexible, interdependent \ 
networks of people, work teams, and organizations, \ 
with information flowing back and forth between | 
management, designers, suppliers, customers, and I 
all those in between. How fast is all tliis happening? | 
Not fast. Internal and external networks in America I 

(Cont'd on p. 8) j 



The marvel of computer-based software is that it 
brings a new level of quality, flexibility, and speed to 
production and service delivery. Where mass pro- 
duction technology has to be scrapped or recon- 
figured to do a new job, with flexible software a 
product or service can be modified quickly at little 
added cost. Variety, customization, and small 
batches can be achieved with a few keystrokes at a 
control board to reprogram machinery and work 
processes. Faxes, satellites, and other communica- 
tions technologies give these new competitive stan- 
dards a global reach. 
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NEW ECONOMY (Cont'd from p. 7) 

are in their infancy, the report says. It takes a look at 
13 core industries to show how they are dealing with 
these developments and where they stand in the 
spectrum of change. These include the automotive, 
food, chemical/pharmaceutical, commercial air- 
craft, consumer electronics, the chip, computer, 
machine tool, wholesale and retail, health care, 
housing, apparel, and financial services industries. 

Trends In U.S. Jobs 

The new economy will likely create jobs in the 
aggregate but they will be distributed unevenly, the 
report indicates. The most noticeable trend will be 
the continuation in the shift toward service work. 
Manufacturing jobs will decline by some 300,000 
and extractive jobs in mining and agriculture will 
decline by a similar number. Service jobs are ex- 
pected to increase by almost 17 million. Retail 
service jobs are the fastest growing category, pro- 
jected to increase by more than thtee million in the 
90s. Computer services are the fastest growing 
business service category. Demand for all computer- 
related occupations will grow by almost 5% a year, 
compared with an average total job growth of 2.3% a 
year in the 70s and 80s. 

Job growth will be in the population centers of 
metropolitan areas, mostly on the two coasts where 
population density is greatest. The fastest growth 
will be in the large enterprises that are trying to use 
organizational networks. Moreover, more than ever 
before, learning will be the factor that determines 
earnings. People with the most education and access 
to learning on the job will do the best, those with the 
least will do the worst. (Workers who get formal 
training on the job have a 30% earnings advantage 
over those who don't. ) 

In the new economy, higher education standards will 
be the norm for entry level jobs. Where a high school 
diploma has long been the minimal standard, it is 
fast becoming high school plus two years of postse- 
condary education. Furthermore, hard work alone 
will no longer guarantee upward mobility. A person 
will no longer start out in the mailroom and wind up 
a senior manager or more because upward mobility 
will require educational investment. Workers must 
first acquire the credentials to get the job, and then 
experience will be the lever that pushes them up the 
career ladder. 

Though women still have lower status than men in 
most work organizations, the gap in earnings be- 
tween them declined during the 80s, from 64% to 
59%. This is because women have been more 
aggressive than men in pursuing schooling and 
participating in formal training at work, says thr 
report. The new economy will produce further 
progress in women's wages. The progress of minor- 
ities, however, has been stalled. While education is 
increasingly important for access to jobs and jobs 
with training opportunities, the educational attain- 
ment of minorities has not kept pace with that of the 
majority population. Blacks are disproportionately 
represented in dead-end clerical jobs, in manufac- 
turing jobs at risk in the new economy, and in low- 
r\ ""ige service jobs. But they are well positioned in 
CD ir™ occupational areas that will survive and 
t I\lv> career ladders, especially in health care and 
M MffiffUljJi computer operators. Hispanics comprise 10% of 
the nation's service workers, chiefly in low-wage 




jobs at risk in manufacturing. But they too are well 
positioned in certain areas— e.g. engineering and 
scientific technicians, marketing and sales workers, 
computer operators, and mechanics. 

The number of available entry level workers is 
declining rapidly, while at the same time these 
potential workers are coming increasingly from 
populations where human capital investment has 
been insufficient. As a result, the cost of developing 
workers with necessary skills is also growing. But 
Camevale predicts that the nation's economic neces- 
sity will force more equal economic opportunity as 
well as greater willingness by government and 
employers to make the necessary investment. 

Finally, the new economy marketplace will result in 
decreased job security with individual employers, 
while increasing the mobility and transferability of 
workers. Wise workers will thus become more "loyal 
to their skills" and less loyal to individual employ- 
ers. The trend will be toward greater use of a core 
workforce with permanent status and a peripheral 
workforce of part-timers, temporaries, consultants, 
and suppliers of business services. In turn, this 
flexible workforce will need expensive new benefits 
geared to workers on the move, such as portable 
training, portable pensions, and portable family 
services like day care and parental leave. 

Mew Skills Required 

Ultimately a whole new set of skills will be required 
for work in the new settings. They will be both 
deeper and broader than presently required, and 
workers will need a reserve skill capacity beyond the 
requirements of the job they hold. Here is why: 

To begin with, the way organizations accumulate 
and use knowledge in the new economy will be 
different. In the old organizational structures, the 
emphasis was on learning from the outside in. Major 
research breakthroughs in theoretical knowledge 
came from universities and government think tanks, 
and businesses focused on developing basic research 
into products and services. In the new structures, 
there will have to be greater emphasis on learning 
from the inside out, balancing external research 
with more internal development. 

Moreover, the classic model of top-down learning is 



sharply divided labor forces, knowledge was con- ! 
centrated at upper levels of white collar and tech- j 
nical elites, and carried out by narrowly skilled ! 
workers at the bottom. The new work structures will j 
emphasize reliance on incremental learning. They i 
will balance learning from the top down with j 
learning from the bottom up, at the point of dealing j 
with suppliers, making the product, delivering the t 
service, or interacting with the customer. In the 
organizations of the new economy, learning has to be 
ongoing, flnid, and pervasive throughout the orga- 
nizational structure, not only for the college edu- 
cated white collar and technical workers but for 
those with less schooling who fill the jobs on the 
lower rungs of the ladder. 



Jobs Growing More General 

In essence, jobs are growing less specific, more 
general, and more overlapping. The same. is true for 

the skills needed to do them. A primary requirement { 
in the new economy is for workers with the flexibility 

to adapt to rapidly changing, varied, and often | 

ambiguous situations. Expanded scope of action on i 

jobs requires the ability to juggle a variety of 1 

responsibilities and tasks. This calls for the capacity j 

to learn, solve problems, and be creative. In the new t 

flexible networks, employees need interpersonal I 

skills to get along with customers and co-workers; j 

listening and speaking skills for effective interac- ! 

tion; negotiation and teamwork skills to be effective j 

members of working groups; leadership skills to take I 

charge when work teams need to move ahead; and I 

organizational skills to effectively use the work I 

processes, procedures, and culture of the employer j 

institution. To handle the greater autonomy pro- I 

vided by both the flexible organizational formats j 

and the release from repetitive tasks provided by i 

technology, employees need self-management, goal- i 
setting, and motivational skills. 

The latter skills also apply to what will be needed for 
personal and career development, because a greater 
share of workers will change employers and jobs 
more frequently throughout their working lives. It 
needs noting, too, that the expanding role of tech- 
nology does not mean a reduction in human contri- j 
butions. On the contrary, technology is raising the i 
ante in skill requirements. The new information and ! 
communications technologies add to learning re- 1 
quirements by increasing the volume and flow of I 
information. What's more, each employer's technol- » 
ogies, human-machine combinations, and products i 
are unique, thus increasing the role of the human * 
element. 

These essential skills fall into six categories: (1) 
reading, writing, and computation-, (2) learning to 
learn; (3) communication (speaking and listening); 
(4) adaptability (problem solving and creative think- 
ing); (5) developmental skills (self-esteem, goal set- 
ting, motivation, and career development; and (6) 
group effectiveness (interpersonal skills, negotia- 
tion, and leadership skills). Camevale discusses 
each of the specific skills in detail and presents 
guidelines for training in each area. 

An emphatic message of the report is that whatever 
the skill, competence must be measured in the 
context of job requirements, not classroom learning . 
In writing skills, for example, what is wanted is not 
the traditional classroom approach which focuses on 
full development of thoughts and creativity, but the 
distillation of information in formats that may 
ignore the academic standards, and that requires 
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The same applies to computational skills which also 
will be needed at higher levels. The new organiza- 
tional networks are being integrated by shared 
information systems that rely on quantitative mea- 
sures of markets, performance, and quality. In- 
creasingly, customized products and services require 
employees to constantly reset quantities and dimen- 
sions for production and delivery. The fL.uDle 
technologies require mathematical skill for their 
capabilities to be completely used. Most Americans 
are computationally literate, but they can't apply 
what they know. In school, math is taught as an end 
in itself. At work, computing skills need to be 
contextually applied. The focus is on the use of math 
to solve problems. 

Comparing us to our global rivals, Carnevale says 
that "our competitors carved a more applied point 
on their intellectual pencil, focusing scarce financial 
and intellectual resources on real-world questions 
— In contrast, American schooling sequesters stu* 
dents from the real world, breaks knowledge down 
artificially into theoretical disciplines, breaks disci- 
plines down into component pieces, and demands 
that students commit fragments of knowledge to 
memory. Applications are reserved for pen -and - 
pencil excises at the back of the chapter. Inter- 
disciplinary applications are rare, and applications 
in the context of working groups are even more rare." 

Needed: k Commitment To Training 

Study after study shows that the American work* 
force is woefully unprepared for current workplace 
needs, let alone the more demanding requirements 
of the new economy. Repeated calls for school 



reform so that our education system can turn out a 
more knowledgeable populace better prepared for 
the world of work, have thus far had little effect. Bui 
even school reform , crucial as it is, could not come to 
the rescue soon enough. It could not help adults 
presently in the workforce, the vast majority of 
whom will still be on the job in the year 2000 and well 
beyond. (By the year 2000, if present trends con- 
tinue, Canada, Germany, France, Norway, and 
Belgium will have overtaken us in overall 
productivity.) 

Yet only some five percent American companies 
presently agree that tfjere is a skills gap. And only 
15,000 employer institutions provide any formal 
workplace training. This represents a mere one half 
of one percent of America's 3.8 million companies. 
The vast majority of Americans— an enormous 
90%— get no formal training whatever from their 
employers, says Carnevale. What training there is, 
is unevenly distributed. It follows the old education 
pattern of "the more, the more": those who have 
more education get more of it, while those with less 
get less. Moreover, about one in every five college 
graduates receives training from an employer, com- 
pared to only one out of every 13 employees who 
have not gone to college. Furthermore, the non- 
college bound receive second-rate schooling, no 
applied learning experience, and relatively little 
responsibility or opportunity to develop on the job. 

This maldistribution of training is especially 
harmful at a time when flexible institutions and 
technologies require equally flexible and skilled 
workers at the point of production, and at the 
interface with the customer, where non-college 




CORRECTIONS 

Single copies of Achieving National Literacy by the Year 
2010: A Call To Action (Tools Hem #1, BCEL April 1991 
Newsletter, p. 7) are available from Annette Laico. Education and 
Literacy Initiative. United Way of America. 701 North Fairfax Street. 
Alexandria. VA 22314-2045. (703) 836-7100. 

The Center for Workforce Education (News In 8rief, p. 5. 8CEL April 
1991 Newsletter) is a unit ot Laubach Literacy International, not 
Laubach Lite :cy Action 



employees are concentrated. The irony is that all the \ 
research shows that training pays. More than half the j 
productivity increases in the U.S. between 1929 and I 
1989 were due to learning on the job -the most I 
important of all factors in boosting production. ( 
Furthermore, people trained formally in the work- 
place have a 30% higher productivity rate. 

The overall U.S. commitment to training is about 
1.4% of payroll on average, indicates Carnevale, 
though recent ASTD research shows that many of 
the companies committed to meeting the new com* 
petitive standards spend substantially more, any- 
where from 3-6%. This 1.4% average compares 
unfavorably with the Europeans and Asians who 
commit significantly greater resources than we do to 
learning at work. 

A major obstacle standing in the way of greater U.S. 
commitment is the attitude of American employers. 
The majority are still using 19th century "leac and J 
mean" work strategies that do not require higher 
skills, hence they see no training problem. Most do 
not yet perceive the direction of current economic 
trendf which calls for a different approach to the 
development of human resources. This attitude is a i 
legacy of the mass production system in the U.S., I 
unquestioned for decades because it vas so suc- 
cessful. With work broken down into the simplest 
possible tasks which were relatively easy to learn, it 
was easier to replace a worker from a large and 
cheap labor supply than to cultivat e his or her skills. 

There are other barriers as well. Change is slow, the 
report notes, because of our individualism, because 
old habits die hard and it is difficult to trade 
competition and adversarial habits for cooperation. 
Labor-management friction is hard to overcome, 
and government-industry relationships are stuck in 
old patterns. We are weakest in using assets outside 
the private economy sector to complement the j 
efforts of private networks: the nation's R&D, 
educational, and governmental institutions remain 
aloof and are underused for private production and 
service delivery. Most important are entrenched 
attitudes that still view workers and suppliers as 
costs to be reduced rather than assets to be devel- i 
oped. And then there is the big question of who i 
should pay. j 

"Other nations face many of the same obstacles:* j 

says Carnevale, "but we move into the new economic : 

era with the additional burden of our past successes." I 

It was we who set the standards in the old economy j 

but that is no longer the case. America's prospects in i 

the new economy will depend on our ability to break i 

through the barriers and to shake off the dead i 
weight of our past successes. 

(A single copy of the full report is available free from j 

ASTD Customer Service. 1640 King Street, Box 1443, I 

Alexandria, VA 22313, 703/683-8129. Multiple copies i 

are priced according to volume.) ■ | 
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NGA'S STRATEGIC PLAN 

*** 

M * 

★ ★ 
**** 

The National Governors' Association recently is- 
sued Excellence at Work: A State Action Agenda , a 
28-page guide of state-level strategies for improving 
productivity and competitiveness and bringing ex- 
cellence into the workplace. The report is based on 
discussions held by members of the NGA's Excel- 
lence at Work Forum with business and labor 
leaders, the education and research community; and 
state policymakers during the summer of 1990. In 
general, the guide encourages state governments, - 
with governors in the lead role, to integrate their 
states' human resource, economic development, and 
job training services in order to bring about in- 
creased workplace productivity. More than two 
dozen specific strategies are offered as a way to 
achieve five broad goals: creating high-performance 
work organizations... facilitating the use of new 
technology and modern management practices . . . 
financing workplace modernization . . . investing in 
workforce development . . . and ensuring that work- 
ers have necessary child care services and access to 
affordable health care coverage. The specific strat- 
! egies arc these: 

• Modernization. Promote the concept of total 
quality and provide education and technical as- 
sistance to firms implementing quality improvement 
programs. Encourage the development of par- 
ticipatory workplaces. Develop a state delivery 
system that links technology, management, market- 
ing, financing, and training assistance for small and 
medium-sized firms. Organize state business as- 
sistance service for groups of firm;, not individual 
establishments. Support the creation of industry- 
managed intermediary organizations. Promote col- 
laboration among firms. Ensure that small firms 
have access to information on domestic and foreign 
markets. 

• Technology . Make technology diffusion an inte- 
gral component of state development strategies. 
Link technological assistasnce with training, mar- 
keting, and management assistance. 

• Financing . Redirect state development financing 
programs to include funding for modernization. 
Create new financial institutions or mechanisms 
to make higher risk capital available for 
modernization. 

• Workplace Quality . Establish an ongoing di- 
alogue with employers to define changing workforce 
competency standards and to reach consensus on 
skills levels nee* & by new and current workers. 
Help businesses plan, conduct, and evaluate retrain- 
ing programs as an integral component of company 
efforts to achieve productivity and competitiveness 
gains. Use customized training programs to provide 
financial incentives to companies that undertake 
quality work-based retraining programs on a scale 

-.H timetable that otherwise would not occur. 
_ pj^ istcr the training needs of small and medium- 
C I\l v> d firms. Work with employers and educators to 
^Bfliand opportunities for structured work-based 
learning. Promote better integration of workforce 



mance standards. Create a common framework for i 
skill assessment within the prMfc and private sec- j 
tors. Promote informed consumer choice to encour- i 
age system responsiveness and efficiency. 
Strengthen counseling, assessment, and informa- 
tion services. 

• Employment Support . Encourage the develop- i 
ment of insurance and employer arrangements that i 
facilitate the provision of employer-based health i 
insurance. Develop a comprehensive policy for i 
employer-sponsored child care, and help employers ; 
establish job-site child care centers. Revise labor j 
standards policies to account for emerging em- ; 
ployee-emptoyer relations. Develop family-respon- : 
sive employment policies. 

{Excellence at Work is available for $15 prepaid from 
NGA Publications, 444 North Capitol Street NW, Suite i 
250, Washington, DC 20001-1572, (202) 624-5300.) 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 
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Workforce & Workplace literacy 

fT] Evaluating National Workplace Literacy 
Programs, by Thomas Sticht of Applied Behavioral 
& Cognitive Sciences, Inc., is a new publication 
about how to handle evaluation of programs 
receiving U.S. Department of Education National 
Workplace Literacy Program grants. It is designed 
to help grant recipients meet the Department's 
requirements and shows how to relate the evaluation 
to criteria used in preliminary program planning. 
The paper is available free from Adult Learning and 
Literacy Clearinghouse. Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Literacy* U.S. Department of Education. 
400 Maryland Avenue SW, Washington. DC 
20202-7240, (202) 732-2396. 

(1] Functional Context Education: Workshop Re- 
source Notebook contains materials used in a Func- 
tional Context Education Workshop developed by 
Thomas Sticht of Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences, Inc. with Ford Foundation funding. The 
Notebook graphs statistical information about liter- 
acy, employability, and productivity in the U.S.: 
provides background information about functional 
context education and how it may be applied to 
instructional programs for adults; and presents 
three case studies to help guide program developers. 
The Notebook was originally available from the 
author {and listed in BCEL's January 1990 News- 
letter) but is now available for $25 from the Institute 
for the Study of Adult Literacy, College of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State University, 204 Calder 
Wav, Suite 209, University Park, PA 16801-4756, 
(814) 863-3777. 

GO Three papers from the Conference on JOBS 
' and Education in the South, held in Atlanta in 



ment effective JOBS programs around the country. 
They are JOBS In The South: The Impact of Low 
Welfare Benefits and Low Education Levels , by 
Mark Greenberg and Julie Strawn; JOBS in the 
South: A Review of Initial State Data , by Mark 
Greenberg, Julie Strawn, and £ n Stephenson; and 
State Profiles: Statistics Related tv JOBS Implemen- 
tation in the South .. The ten states studied in the 
papers are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Each paper is $3 
from the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 777 
North Capitol Street NE, Suite 705, Washington, 
DC 20002, (202) 408-1080. 

R1 Managing Greater Washington's Changing 
Work Force: Keys to Productivity and Profit , by 
Mary Lou Egan and Marc Bendick, Jr., is a new 
report from the Greater Washington Research Cen- 
ter. The publication outlines recent changes in the 
Washington. D.C. labor market (today only 29 
percent of employed persons in the D.C. area are 
"white, native-bom. non-disabled males, or prime I 
working age"), examines businesses* perceptions | 
about these changes, and highlights new approaches 
that some firms have found to deal with the changes. 
It also discusses techniques for recruiting and retain- 
ing workers — e.g. redesigning jobs, providing on- 
site child care, and offering ilextime arrangements. 
The report finds that most firms in the area "are 
reacting more slowly and less flexibly than the 
dramatic and permanent (workforce) changes they 
face now require!* Available for $25 from the Greater 
Washington Research Center, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW, Suite 403, Washington, DC 
20036-2076, (202) 387-0900. 

GO Pressure Rising: Health Care Employment in 
the Bay Area. 1987-1995 is the published proceed- 
ings of a 1988 conference sponsored by the Bay Area 
Council, the Hospital Council of Northern and 
Central California, and the California Employment 
and Development Department. The report identi- 
fies employment trends and the occupational out- 
look for the health care industry. It predicts that j 
there will be a severe shortage of health care workers ! 
in the Bay Area and presents an action plan for I 
addressing the problem. It also provides a directory 1 
of health care occupations and identifies the skills I 
and training required for each. Available free from ' 
the Bay Area Council. 200 Pine Street, Suite 300, : 
San Francisco, CA 94104, (415) 460-5444. j 

l"^ Workforce Education Programs in Florida , a i 

recent publication from the Florida Department of I 

Education, is a county-by-county directory of work- i 

force education programs in the state as of 1990. j 

Each entry includes the program contact and ad- j 

dress, a business/industry affiliation, and informa- j 

tion on the target group served, the nature of the ! 

program and its costs, and services available to i 

students. For a free copy write to John Lawrence, . 

Bureau of Adult and Community Education, De- : 

partment of Education, 325 West Gaines Street. I 
Room 1244. Tallahassee. FL 32399. (904)488-8201. 

General Program & 

Curriculum Development 

[T\ Autoskills Component Reading Subskills is a 
computer program designed to diagnose students' 
specific strengths and weaknesses, prescribe and 
provide suitable remediation while reinforcing their 
strengths, and track and evaluate their progress. 
The program has separate components for reading 
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reading), reading comprehension, and writing. In- 
structors can tailor the program to their students* 
needs by editing or adding new reading comprehen- 
sion passages. Students go through each subskill 
area in a particular domain, mastering that before 
proceeding to the next higher level. * ! though origi- 
nally designed for use in schools, components have 
been added to make the program suitable for adults. 
It can be used with ESL, learning disabled, and 
general literacy students. Its best use may be in 
conjunction with other materials that promote an 
interest in reading. The program has won awards 
from the International Reading Association, the 
Orton Dyslexia Society, and the International Cor- 
rection Education Association, among others. It 
runs on Macintosh computers and on IBM MS-DOS 
and compatible computers with an added voice 
adaptor (Artisoft or Street Electronic). A single copy 
of the program is $595, and the 30-user network 
version $4,995. For further information, con- 
tact Autoskills International. 331 Cooper Street. 
Suite 201, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K2P 0G5, 
(613) 235-6740 or (800) 265- 7633. 

U3 Changing the Rules: Teaching Math to Adult 
Learners , from New Readers Press, is a new re- 
source for teaching math to adult literacy students. 
It includes a 28-minutc staff development video and 
Viewers Guide for teachers. The video is $75; the 
guide comes in packages of ten at $19.95 each. 
Another New Readers Press issue is Math for the 
Real World , a two-level remedial math program for 
adults which emphasizes practical applications by 
using everyday situations in the problems and 
examples. Student workbooks are $6 each; an 
accompanying teacher's guide is $5.25. Order from 
New Readers Press, Box 131, Syracuse. NY 13210, 
(800)438-8878. 

0 The Del mar Occupational Learning System 
(POLS) Mastering Reading Series is a new func- 
tional context reading program for adults. The 
program combines the teaching of reading, 
thinking, life, and occupational skills for entry level 
jobs in food services, health care, manufacturing, 
office work, and commercial truck driving. The first 
two books in the health care series, for example, deal 
with skills needed to cope with peibonal health 
needs, while the last two help prepare students to 
become nursing assistants. There is a different series 
for each occupation, each series containing a set of 
four student workbooks and a Teachers Resource 
Book. The reading levels of the books progress from 
grade 3 to grade 7. Each set of four workbooks is 
$39.95 (or $10.95 singly). The Teachers Resource 
Book is $15. For information or to place an order 
contact Delmar Publishers, 2 Computer Drive West, 
PO Box 15015, Albany, NY 12212, (518) 4S9-1150 or 
(800) 347-7707. 

How To Start an Effective Adult Literacy 
Program , by Maureen Schild, is a concise manual 
that guides organizations through the process of 
starting an adult literacy program, from the initial 
decision to take the step, through hiring staff, 
training tutors, and enrolling students. The book 
contains worksheets that help readers apply the 
information to their specific circumstances. Avail- 
able for $12.95 plus $2.50 shipping prepaid from 
Literacy Volunteers of New York City, 121 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, NY 10013, (212) 925-3001. 

ED Principles for Effective Literacy and Basic 
Skills Programs , a new publication from the Mas- 
sachusetts Interagency Literacy Group, sets forth 
the attributes that a basic skills program must have 



if it is to succeed. The booklet's clear statement of 
basic principles and its succinct guidelines should be 
of great value in planning and evaluating programs. 
A limited number of copies are available free from 
the Department of Employment and Training, 
Charles E Hurley Building, 19 Saniford Street, 
Boston, MA 02114, (617) 727-6480. 

Family literacy 

@ A Guide to Funding Sources for Family 
Literacy is a new publication from the National 
Center for Family Literacy. It provides advice on 
how to locate and secure funding for family literacy 
services from public and private sector sources. It 
also explains how to write and present a funding 
proposal. Available for $5 from the National Center 
for Family Literacy, 401 South 4th Avenue* Suite 
610, Louisville, KY 40202, (502)584-1133. 

[H Stories for Parents is a new series of six 
parenting books for students reading at grade levels 
1-3: Angry Feelings, Changes and Choices. Johnson 
and Son, Making It Right, Reading Together and 
Why Does Baby Cry? Each 44-page book contains 
from three to six stories dealing with difficult 
situations in which parents may find themselves. 
The stories are presented in a way that encourages 
parents to think about the issues, relate them to their 
own lives, and find solutions. The books are $2.50 
each or $11.95 for the set of six. Contact Con- 
temporary Books, Department F90, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL60601, (312)782-9181 
or (800)621-1918. 



And Highlighting . . . 

0 BCEL's January 1991 Newsletter reported 
on a highly successful program in Little Rock, 
Arkansas in which truck drivers were prepared 
to pass the Commercial Driver's License test. 
The curriculum for that program was developed 
jointly by the Literacy Council of Pulaski 
County (now Literacy Skills Partners) and the 
Little Rock Municipal Water Works, under the 
guidance of Performance Plus Learning Consul- 
tants. In the intervening six months, Literacy 
Skills Partners has been modifying the curricu- 
lum for national dissemination. It is now avail* 
able as The Passing Lane: Strategic Study Skills 
for the Commercial Driver's License Tests . The 
1100-page curriculum prepares truckers for the 
CDL exams while developing the reading skills 
they need to use the CDL Manual. While it is 
meant to be used in conjunction with the man* 
ual, other job materials may be incorporated into 
the program. There is a Basic Course for stu- 
dents reading below the 6th grade level and an 
Intermediate Course for students at 6th-9th 
grade levels. Each course interweaves lesson 
plans for instructors with worksheets and other 
materials for students. (Instructors reproduce 
copies of the student materials for each class 
member.) Each course covers the same sections 
of the CDL Manual in the same order. The 
package is three-hole-punched and shrink- 
wrapped for insertion into a 3-inch binder. 
Available (binder not provided) for $200 plus $10 
postage and handling from Literacy Skills Part- 
ners, 110 West 13th Street, Little Rock, AR 
72202-4906, (501)375-7323. Literacy Skills Part- 
ners will also conduct one-day workshops for 
groups of instructors needing help to use the 
curriculum. For details on the workshops con- 
tact Mary Ann Shope at the above address. 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

The Donnelley Directory 

i 

Donnelley Information Publishing, a com- \ 
pany of the Dun & Bradstreet Corporation, : 
publishes Southern California's "Yellow ! 
Pages" telephone directories. Last De- j 
cember, Donnelley published The Yellow \ 
Pages in Your Everyday Life: Adult Literacy : 
Instruction . . . With the Donnelley Yellow i 
Pages. Donnelley created the manual in i 
partnership with the California Literacy j 
Campaign, which helped the publisher con- ; 
tact and work with literacy providers during \ 
the developmental stages. The San Diego ! 
Literacy Network evaluated an early draft of - 
the manual and provided Donnelley with 
feedback. The manual uses the Donnelley 
yellow pages to help teach such skills as 
alphabetization, map reading, and classify- 
ing to adult students. It contains instructions i 
for tutors and students as well as reproduci- : 
ble practice pages. Donnelley is distributing | 
the manual free to literacy providers in i 
Southern California. As of early May, the i 
company had given away almost 500 cop- 
ies. A limited number of single copies are i 
available to readers who may want to use the 
manual as a prototype. (Other Donnelley 
literacy efforts include an in-house literacy 
program and printing public service ads for 
the California Literacy Campaign in its 
directories.) For a copy of the manual 
contact Laurie Engle, Lexicon Com- 
munications Corp., 1880 Century Park 
East, Suite 810. Los Angeles, CA 90067, 
(213)553-3900. 

R. J. Reynolds Funds Small 

Business Project 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company has 
given a S250,000 grant to Project ENABLE 
(Eastern North Carolina Adult Basic Skills ■ 
Lab for Employability) at Wayne Commu- 
nity College in North Carolina. The two- 
year project, which is being piloted with 
guidance from an advisory council of 16 
small business leaders, was developed by 
the North Carolina Rural Economic 
Development Center and the North Carolina 
Department of Community Colleges. It 
aims to help employees of small businesses 
in the area improve their job and academic 
skills in order to keep up with changes in the 
workplace — and thereby increase produc- 
tivity. All instruction is computer- assisted, 
and one-on-one tutorials are offered to 

(Cont'd on p. 12) 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 

ACTION (Cont'd from p. 11) 

students who cannot read or have other 
special needs. To recruit businesses and 
students, a Project ENABLE representative 
gives presentations to small business owners 
who in turn refer their employees. For more 
details, contact Marcellette Morgan. Wayne 
Community College, Caller Box 8002, 
Goldsboro. NC 27530. (919) 735-5151. 

Building Basic Skills At 

Cumberland Hardwoods 

Cumberland Hardwoods, which last De- 
cember was awarded the first Outstanding 
Literacy Program award of the American 
Association for Adult and Continuing Edu- 
cation, is a small manufacturer of parts for 
furniture and kitchen makers. The company 
is based in Sparta. Tennessee, and has 114 
employees. Due to national and interna- 
tional competition, a few years ago 
Cumberland was faced with either going out 
of business after 40 years or making a multi- 
million dollar investment to modernize its 
equipment. It opted for the latter, only to 
discover that many of its workers lacked the 
basic skills needed to leam and operate the 
new equipment. 

Thus, in September 1989 the company 
established, and provided start-up funding 
for. an on-site technical and basic skills 
program. Working with the Tennessee Adult 
Education Department and a full-time 
outside consulting project director. 
Cumberland developed a curriculum to 
improve not only basic reading and writing, 
but also oral communications skills, 
computing, and problem-solving ability. 



Job-specific instruction was at the heart of 
the overall program. Janet Davis. Human 
Resources Manager, says that "we stress 
basic skills before we teach technical skills. 
In some cases we have total non- readers in 
the program!' 

Group classes are held in the plant from 
3:30 to 5:15 p.m. Monday through Friday. A 
nearby learning center located in a trailer is 
open to the workers all week and on 
Saturdays. Students are grouped according 
to their abilities and skill levels. Two part- 
time teachers from the county adult 
education program and two full-time 
teachers hired with U.S. Department of 
Labor funds ' conduct the classes, and 
employees are given released time to 
participate (their spouses can also attend). 
Cumberland managers also tutor employees 
in joh-relaterl terminology and technical 
skills using company manuals. An in- 
dependent adult education specialist from 
Memphis helped develop the program and 
ran intensive seminars to train employees as 
basic skills tutors. A number of non- educa- 
tion support services help to ensure 
program participation and employee 
development: an on-site child care center, 
help in developing parenting skills and in 
managing stress and crisis, and a referral 
service for employees wishing to pursue 
further education. 

When the basic skills program first started, 
cash incentives were offered to encourage 
employees to sign up. but as it progressed 
workers were eager to upgrade their skills 
and began to come willingly on their own. 
According to Davis, more than 95 percent of 
Cumberland's employees are now involved, 
with managerial and supervisory staff tak- 
ing part in classes along with non-exempt 
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employees. Some 20 percent of the partici- 
pants have already earned GEDs. 

(For more information contact Janet Davis, Human ! 
Resources Manager, Cumberland Hardwoods, PO 
Box 6368, Sparta, TN 38583, 615-738-5264.) 

GE Aircraft Engines & Burlington 

Electric In Workplace Project ; 

About two years ago, General Electric ! 
Aircraft Engines (GE) in Rutland, Vermont, j 
began to redesign its work processes. The | 
new procedures, which involved work ! 
teams and the use of multiple skills by all ! 
shop floor employees, revealed that some \ 
workers at the plant had literacy problems i 
that affected their performance. GE went to ! 
the Vermont Department of Adult Basic . 
Education (ABE) for help. At about the ; 
same time. Lexicon Systems, a software 
developer in Sharon, Vermont, had con- 
tacted ABE about working with them to 
implement its "Responsive Text" software in 
adult literacy programs. The three groups 
decided to work together on a new work- 
place program that would provide basic ! 
skills services to employees of the two j 
companies while testing the Lexicon ap- 
proach to workplace literacy instruction, j 
Financial and in-kind support came from the 
U.S. Department of Education, the two ! 
companies, and Apple Computer. 

The software, which runs on Macintosh 
computers using HyperCard, was developed 
specifically around the training needs of the 
two companies, drawing in part on manuals 
and other workplace materials already in use 
at GE. "Responsive Text" is also built 
around the background knowledge and vo- 
cabulary that workers already have so as to 
enhance learning, job performance, and 
motivation. The Lexicon system of instruc- 
tion lets students hear the words they read, 
gives background information about tech- 
nical terms, and provides periodic summa- 
ries and check-up questions. 

The program began in July 1990 at General 
Electric and in January 1991 at the McNeil 
Power Plant of Burlington Electric. It 
teaches job-related reading skills from basic 
to pre-college levels, it also teaches writing 
skills to more advanced students. Computer 
instruction is supplemented with classroom 
teaching of reading comprehension skills. 
The companies and the provider groups 
jointly interviewed and selected the teachers 
(there are two). Workers are given released 
time for their participation, with five hours 
of classes provided weekly to small groups 
of students during all three shifts. 

Although it is too soon to formally evaluate 
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the program, an early unexpected outcome 
has been that some students have been 
asking for help in writing ideas for the 
company suggestion box on how to make 
improvements in the manufacturing pro- 
cess. Any ideas adopted trigger a cash 
award. Prior to the program the employees 
were reluctant to submit ideas because of 
poor writing skills. The program has also 
uncovered a need to rewrite many of the 
standard training manuals being used by the 
companies so that employees can com- 
prehend them without the intervention of 
instructors and supervisors. For more de- 
tails, contact Judy Lashof. Project Director. 
Vermont Department of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion. 128 Merchants Row. Room 205. 
Rutland, VT 05701, (802) 775-0617. 

Winamac Spring 

The Winamac Spring Company, which has a 
workforce of some 360 people, is a small 
business located in Winamac, Indiana. The 
company manufactures heavy duty springs 
for trucks, tractors, and trailers. Because it 
is in a relatively isolated rural area, few local 
training opportunities are available. To 
make up for that lack and to help upgrade 
workplace safety, productivity, and product 
quality, the company decided to provide an 
on-site workplace program to its 225 hourly 
workers in cooperation with the El-Tip-Wa 
Adult Career Center of nearby Logansport. 
The program, which opened its doors only 
last October, is funded by a National Work- 
place Literacy grant of $140,000 from the 
U.S. Department of Education und matched 
equally by in-kind contributions from 
Winamac Spring. The company has built a 
classroom and equipped it with a television, 
a videocassette machine, and 10 personal 
computers. El-Tip-Wa designed the curricu- 
lum and provides a project coordinator and 
teaching assistant. The program serves a 
wide range of educational needs ranging 
from basic skills to higher workplace devel- 
opment levels. Most employees, those not 
needing basic skills help, are being given 
traditional classroom instruction. Low- 
skilled employees are getting computer- 
based instruction, using a program that 
teaches at different reading. English, and 
math levels. The curriculum focuses on 
skills that underlie job specific tasks such as 
charting gauge and control charts associated 
with statistical process control, reading 
blueprints and manuals, and completing 
accident reports and other forms. Employ- 
^ ire given released time to attend class 
\IC every two weeks (in groups of 12-16) 
! ihey can remain enrolled indefinitely. 



All workers are free to spend time on the 
computers outside of their work hours and 
when the computers are not in use for 
classes. Although the federal grant will 
expire at the end of this year, Winamac 
Spring plans to continue the program on its 
own. For further details contact Joe Holmes, 
Personnel Administrator, Winamac Spring 
Company, Highway 14 West, PO Box 160, 
Winamac, IN 46996, (219) 946-6121. 

America Works: A Pre-Employment 
Program Where All Parties Make Money 

America Works is a private employment 
agency that specializes in preparing welfare 
recipients for and placing them in entry- 
level jobs in the private sector. Founded in 
1985, the agency presently has offices in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and New York City. 
Its services are offered under state govern- 
ment contracts in those two states. The 
program works like this: Welfare recipients 
judged to be promising employment pros- 
pects are brought into two- to eight-week 
orientation and pre-employment training 
workshops. During this time, they are 
taught the demeanor and dress codes needed 
for the workplace and they get brush-up help 
with job skills they already have. They also 
receive personal counseling, take part in 
activities designed to build self esteem, and 
get help with child care, housing, and 
transportation problems. When this phase of 
the program ends, the trainees apply for 
actual jobs — such as receptionist, admin- 
istrative assistant, stock clerk, bookkeeper, 
and electronic assembler — on the basis of 
pre-arranged agreements with employers, 
most of which are small businesses. For the 
first four months of employment, consid- 
ered a try-out, the salary and benefits of all 
new workers accepted by the businesses are 
paid directly by America Works, whose 
staff closely monitors each person s pro- 
gress through weekly worksite visits, 
providing counseling and other support 
services as needed. America Works receives 
payment from the employers of $6.50 an 
hour per employee, which roughly covers its 
costs during this time. Beyond that, each of 
the two states pays America Works $5,000 
for every person who is still employed after 
seven months and thus likely to be perrrik- 
nently removed from the welfare rolls. The 
fees represent a substantial savings over 
what the states would otherwise spend for 
continued welfare payments (some $12,000 
or more annually for a family of three). The 
businesses that use America Works' ser- 
vices also save money. Not only are their 
payments to America Works lower than the 



costs of recruiting and training workers 
themselves, but they receive a federal tax , 
credit for each welfare recipient they hire. 
America Works' success rate is very high. 
According to an official there, about 65 
percent of the people who enter the training 
program complete it and go on to get jobs. 
Some 70 percent of those hired make it : 
through the trial period. And 90 percent of i 
these people are still on the job after one i 
year, making an average annual wage of ! 
$14,000. [ Editor's Note : The program is not ; 
designed for people who lack basic skills; in : 
fact low-level readers are screened out by ; 
the application process. Moreover, no at- 1 
tention is given to the future educational ; 
needs and job growth prospects of those i 
who are served.] For more details contact i 
Risa Greendlinger, America Works of New 
York, 704 Broadway, New York, NY 10003, . 
(212) 529-2900. 

United Electric Controls 

The United Electric Controls Company is a 
family-owned business which manufactures 
temperature and pressure instruments for j 
chemical plants, refineries, fast food out- i 
lets, and other processing industries. The | 
company has a workforce of 450 people, 
350 of them based at its headquarters in i 
Watertown, Massachusetts. Headquarters is \ 
the site of a four-year-old employee ESL 
program begun in 1987 with funding from , 
the Massachusetts Workplace Education In- 
itiative. The program began after a super- 
visor formed an "action center'/ a process by 
which small groups of workers come to- 
gether to solve workplace problems. The 
problem in this case was that many workers 
had difficulty understanding job instruc- 
tions because of their limited knowledge of : 
English. So the group conducted a survey 
which confirmed the need for ESL help. The 
result was a collaborative effort in which the ; 
Middlesex County Employment and Train- 
ing Department designed the job-related . 
curriculum and provides the teachers. 
Classes are given primarily on paid time and 
meet twice a week for 2Vi hours at a time 
(including the workers' half-hour lunch 
break). The program is strictly voluntary. It 
has become an on-going part of the overall 
business operation and is used as a tool for 
worker involvement in implementing com- 
pany strategies. When new policies or pro- 
grams are introduced in the workplace they 
are discussed in class. Over the past four ; 
years, the program has expanded to include 
basic skills as well as ESL. As part of the * 
initial funding agreement, the state's role s 

(Cont'd on p. 14) | 
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ACTION (Cont'd from p. 13) 

has besn gradually decreasing. This year 
United Electric will cover 35 percent of the 
costs, next year 50 percent, and the year 
after the entire amount. Contact Fred 
Ritzau. Vice President. Human Resources, 
United Electric Controls, 180 Dexter 
Avenue, Watertown. MA 02172. 
(617) 926-1000. or Jim Ward. Middlesex 
County Employment and Training. 14 
College Avenue. Somerville. MA 02144. 
(617)628-0300. 

Indiana Private Industry Council Grants 

In late. 1990. the Division of Employment 
and Training Service of the Department of 
Workforce Development in Indiana, 
awarded JTPA grants of S393.552 to five 
private industry councils in the state to pilot 
workforce literacy projects. Private industry 
councils in all 17 serv ice delivery regions of 
the state were invited to develop proposals 
and the five funded projects were chosen 
from the submissions. Grant recipients were 
the East Central Private Industry Council. 
Employment and Training Services of St. 
Joseph County. Kankakee Valley Job Train- 
ing Program. Hoosier Falls Private Industry 
Council, and North Central Private Industry 
Council. The projects all involve part- 
nerships with businesses, labor unions, 
educational institutions, or other groups. In 
four of the five projects, the grants have 
been supplemented by $226,396 in match- 
ing funds. The state is planning a conference 
this fall to enable other PICS in Indiana to 
lean from the demonstrations. Contact 
Carolyn Brown. Division of Employment 
^ id Training Services. 10 North Senate 

El\ICvenue. Room 325. Indianapolis. IN 

Hmassa5204. (317) 232- 0607. 



grams. The effort was not a success, pri- 
marily because workers were reluctant to 
admit that they had reading problems — 
especially to people who might be 
influential in their getting or keeping a job. 
About two years ago, Laborers-AGC 
contracted the College Video Corporation in 
Bethesda. Maryland, to administer a pro- 
gram that was designed to overcome mem- 
bers* resistance by allowing them to take 
courses at home using their videocassette 
machines. In addition to its central role as 
administrator. College Video was to provide 
aie instructional program. It chose the 
highly-acclaimed reading and GED 
programs of Kentucky Educational 
Television, for which it serves as national 
distributor. The program, called the "Learn- 
at-Home Video Program!* was first 
announced in the union magazine in July 
1990. Later. Laborers-AGC produced a 
promotional video tying the literacy skills 
taught in the program to the job skills 
members need. Since then. College Video, 
which directly handles all enrollments 
(partly to protect worker confidentiality), 
has had from 10 to 20 inquiries a week, and 
some 1 .200 members have subscribed to the 
service. Students can call an 800 number at 
College Video for help. In addition, 
representatives of one-third of the local 
Laborers-AGC affiliates have so far 
established links with local literacy 
provider groups so that they can refer 
students in need of extra help to these 
resources. A survey of students conducted 
by an independent consultant about six 
months into the program drew a positive 
response from the participants. A more 



formal assessment is now being planned that i 

will measure students* skills improvement : 

as well as their personal satisfaction with ! 
the program. For more details, contact 

James Warren, Director, Laborers-AGC \ 

Fund. PO Box 37, Pomfret Center, CT | 

06259, (203)974-0800. j 

Rockwell Learning lab j 

The Rockwell International Space Systems j 

Division in Downey, California, opened a j 

new employee Learning Center in j 

November 1990. The center offers com- j 

puter-based training and one-on-one tutor- i 

ing in basic reading and math as well as j 

English, business writing, and computer • 

skills. The Division, which employs about | 

8,000 people, already provided extensive ! 

technical and management training and I 

many students who now use the Learning , 

Center learned about it from instructors in i 

their technical classes. The company also • 
promotes the Center with posters and other 
materials, but most students are recruited by 

word of mouth. Volunteer tutors are re- ■ 

cruited from within the company. The Cen- . 

ter functions as an affiliate of Literacy ; 

Volunteers of America, and the tutors are \ 

trained by LVA to work with students who i 

have low- level reading skills. Recently, j 

Rockwell provided the Center with over ; 

$100,000 worth of state-of-the-art equip- > 

ment for running interactive computer-as- , 

sisted instructional programs. For more ; 

details contact Rowland Williams, Literacy ; 

Coordinator. Rockwell International Space 1 
Systems Division. D/015, MC: AA25, 

12214 Lakewood Boulevard. Downev, CA « 
90241.(213)922-5029. 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



GRANTS A IN-KIND HELP 

: Apple Computer, Chamberlain/Queen City Rubber, 
; Gaylord Brothers, Marine Midland Bank, New York 
Newspapers Foundation, RocMyn Printing, and The 
: Scotsman Press were corporate contributors to LVA-New 
■ York State in 1990. 

: Canon USA, Miss Center Stage, Tambrands, and 
: Farrelt, Fritz, Caemmerer helped underwrite "Recognition 
Night '91" of LVA-Nassau County (NY). Amerada Hess, 
Barton Transit Mix Corporation, Family Heating Ser- 
: vice, Grumman Corporation, Northville industries, 
Puritan Lighting Fixtures, Quantachrome Corporation, 
j and Supermarkets General Corporation also were among 
: the organizations 30 corporate donors last year. 

The Amanllo (TX) Area Adult Literacy Council recently received 
: contributions from the Oowrtown Kiwanis and the State 
National Bank of Groom 

Eat *n Park Restaurants, Bell Atlantic, J.C. Penney, 
People's Gas Company, Pittsburgh National Bank, and 
Westinghouse Electric are contributing support to "Begin- 
ning with Books."" a family literacy program affiliated with The 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh (PA). 

The Everett Herald and Snohomish County (WA) Literacy 
' Coalition sponsored a corporate "Bee for Literacy" in April 
; which raised $5,000 for local literacy programs. Alliant 

Techsystems, Coors Brewing Company, Everett Mutual 
{ Savings Bank, Olson's Food Stores, and Viacom 
j Cabtevision were among the ten teams competing. 

! First Macomb Bank, Consolidated Business, Cushion- 
Cue-N-Brew, L&L Products, J.H. Malbin A Sons, Party 
; Supply Center and Tri-County Builder's Hardware were 
; contributors to the Macomb (Ml) Reading Partners/Literacy 
: Project during the December 1990 holiday season. 

OX. Heath, an exhibitor at the recent International Reading 
Association Convention in Las Vegas, pledged a matching 
contribution for every one dollar check donated to Literacy 
Volunteers of America by attendees visiting the publishing 
company's booth. 

KAKE-TV (Channel 10). an ABC affiliate in Wichita, produced 
and donated air time for a five-hour "live" telethon on Sunday. 
March 31. to promote adult literacy in Kansas. U.S. Sprint 
provided a toll-free teieonone number for callers wishing to 
sign on as volunteers, receive help, or make pledges. The 
broadcast recruited over 400 tutors and students, and raised 
S21.000 for the LVA-Wichila Area. Kansas Alliance for Literacy, 
and Southcentral Kansas Literacy Network. Actor-singer Hoyt 
Axton and ABC-TV personalities participated in the telethon, 
which also featured videotapes of adult literacy programs in 
various settings. Other sponsors included Arty's, Oillons, 
the Max Paul Inn. and Oonrey Signs. A separate f und-raiser 
held in April, the third annual book sale organized by the 
Wichita Eagle, generated another $7,000 for LVA-Wichita. 

Kayser-Roth Hosiery, Inc. held a promotion in February 
which tied contributions to Literacy Volunteers of America to 
consumer purchases of its No Nonsense Pantyhose. The 
promotion resulted in a S50.000 donation to LVA. Kayser-Roth 
has also worked with two retail chains, both of which carry its 
products, to raise additional funds for LVA. These campaigns 
led recently to contributions of $5,000 from Thriftway 
drugstores and $20,000 from the Kroger supermarkets. The 
promotions are the beginning of a long-term Kayser-Roth 
Q mitment to literacy. 

ERI C ks Enterprises. Consumers Power, Michigan Na- 

MfflifflWffiwial Bank, and Smiths industries have contributed 
$2,500 eacn to the Kent County Literacy Council to help 



The companies are also providing released time to employees 
volunteering to tutor in the project. 

The MidAm Bank and Ohio Bell are providing financial 
support to Read for Literacy in Toledo, and Romanoff Electric 

has donated two computers for use in RFL's instructional 
programs. 

The Northstar Chapter of the International Association 
of Business Communicators and the Minnesota Literacy 
Council organized a May fund-raising event. "Links to 
Literacy." The Mpls/St. Paul magazine and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul CltyBusiness developed questions and answers for 
the series of word-related contests in which seven corporate 
teams participated. The proceeds of $2,500 will help support 
the Council's statewide literacy activities. 

Oxford Book Stores, Ooubleday, HarperCollins, 
Peachtrae Publishers, and William Morrow helped stage 
a "Reading Runs in the Family" festival in Atlanta (6A) in April. 
Ten percent of the proceeds of the publishers" sales from the 
event went to support the activities of Literacy Action. Eugenia 
Price was one of 50 authors, illustrators, and storytellers 
participating. 

Provident National Bank hosted the March open-house 
reception at the Center for Literacy's new administrative 
headquarters and learning resource center in Philadelphia. 
Mayor Wilson Goode and Provident President and Chairman 
Robert Chappeil took part in the ribbon-cutting ceremony. A 
Spring Recognition Event held by the Center for students and 
tutors in May was hosted by IBM. 

Safeway, Coors Brewery, and KGON carried out a "Need to 
Read" campaign in Oregon last fall. Security Pacific's 
branches served as the collection sites for donated books. The 
monies raised will help fund family literacy programs in the 
state this year. 

Star Markets, a Boston grocery store chain, is donating five 
percent of a customers total grocery bill (exclusive of taxes) to 
the Boston (MA) Adult Literacy Fund upon presentation of a 
certificate by the shopper prior to checkout. The certificates can 
be duplicated and distributed without limitation, but are valid 
only on certain days. 

The Sun-Sentinel held an International Literacy Day Breakfast 
last Septembe r to honor outstanding achievers in Broward and 
Palm Beach Counties (FL). 

Literacy groups in a number of southern states are benefiting 
from the activities of their local newspapers. This summer the 
Tennessee Press Association will be mailing weekly 
literacy lessons to its members for publication as a public 
service for adults who want to learn to read. The packets will 
also contain promotional materials that can be adapted for each 
locale. The Greenville (NC) Oaily Reflector recently 
sponsored a corporate spelling bee on behalf of LVA-Pitt 
County. The Tallahassee (FL) Democrat held a similar 
event, which raised $2,000 for Leon County literacy providers. 

Time Warner, Capital Cities/ABC, Coca-Cola, Hearst 
Foundation, New York Life, and Simon & Schuster 

recently made general operating and/or project grants to 
Literacy Volunteers of America. 

The Times-West Virginian is bringing the world of news- 
papers to adults participating in the Marion County Literacy 
Program, a collaboration between Literacy Volunteers of Marion 
County and the county adult basic education program. In 
addition to donating copies of its daily paper, the Times runs 
ads to recruit students and tutors to the program, carries feature 
articles on literacy, and covers local literacy events. 

Contributors to the May 1991 Walk-A-Thon for the Springfield 
(MA) Literacy Volunteer Network were WHYN, Continental 
Cabtevision, Eastfield Mall, New England Promotional 
Marketing, and the Springfield Marriott, Three other area 

i:» u__ r>~- 1 i :w n^-J All.:*- ik I 



Adult Learning Center, the Literacy Project, and the Care Center 
- received a portion of the proceeds from November holiday 
sales at 20 local bookstores, including the Emporium, 
Gilbert's and Metamorphosis. 



PLANNING, AWARENESS, & RESEARCH 

Consolidated Edison and Marine Midland Bank, through 
their financial support of Thirteen/WNETS adult literacy 
programs, enabled the PBS station to hold a "WORKFORCE 
LITERACY 2000" roundtable discussion in May. Represen- 
tatives from New York City corporations and community 
service agencies discussed initiatives in their area. 

A number of national magazines and television talk shows - 
Ford Times, Business Week, Ladies Home Journal, 
Management Review, Newsweek, Parade Magazine, 
the Joan Rivers Show, and the Salty Jesse Raphael 
Show - provided unprecedented coverage in 1990 of LVA 
activities and of students from a number of its local affiliates. 

Hawaii Pizza Hut supported a multimedia "call to action" 
campaign for the Governor^ Council for Literacy during 1990. 

The Montgomery Advertiser and Alabama Journal 

sponsored the third annual Statewide Literacy Conference held | 
in the state capitol in April. Governor Guy Hunt made the I 
opening address at the morning session, and First Lady Barbara i 
Bush was the featured luncheon speaker. 

U.S. News 4 World Report, in its June 3rd issue, carries a 
feature article discussing the critical shortage of skilled workers 
as one of five major issues that small businesses must address 
if they are to remain competitive in the decade ahead. Examples 
of successful in- nous* apprenticeship programs and a job- 
related training effort funded by several manufacturers are put 
forth as possible solutions. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

BeeGee Shrimp, Citrus Hill Manufacturing Co., and 
Watt Oisney are only three of many private and public sector 
employers addressing the need for workforce education in 
Florida* fast-growing economy. BeeGee Shrimp and Walt 
Disney operate programs for workers learning English as a 
second language. Citrus Hill offers its employees an A8E 
program which includes job-related materials in the curriculum. 

Cascade Steel Rolling Mill in McMinnville, Oregon, is 
operating basic skills and career advancement programs for its 
employees and their spouses. The Steelworkers Local 8378 and 
Chemeketa Community College are partners in this effort. 

When public monies for the A8E/ESL program in New Bedford j 
(MA) were cut back, three companies - Eastern Clam \ 
Corporation, Stride-Rite Distribution Center, and Cod- j 
man and Shurtieff - supplied the funds to continue classes 
at their worksites. Stride-Rite offers its participating employees 
partial released time, and Eastern Clam allows former employ- 
ees and non-employee fishermen to attend its classes. 

The Exxon Baytown Olefins plant in Texas has set up an 
occupational literacy program for its employees in cooperation i 
with the LVA- Sterling Municipal Library. Employees have been j 
trained to tutor their co-workers. 

Hoechst-Celanese in Narrows, Virginia, in partnership with j 
the New Rivers Community College, initiated a workplace I 
literacy program last fall in which 13 employees participated. I 
LVA-New River Valley assisted the Cmi&ge as an educational i 
provider for the project. As a result of the successful pilot, the j 
company plans to continue offering its workers opportunities j 
for skills upgrading. 

i 

Massachusetts Mutual in Springfield, aided by the Corpora- 
tion for Public Management and Western New England Col lege, 
has implemented a 16-week workplace basic business skills 
program, called "Discovery," in which five of its employees and 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic, 
curricular, and program referral information on a 
specific topic in general and workforce/ work- 
place literacy. Five titles are currently available 
(53.00 each): 

#/ — Selected References in Workforce & 

Workplace Literacy 
#2 — National Technical Assistance 

Organizations 
#3 — The Hotel & Food Service Industries 
#4 — The Health Care Industry 
#5 — The Commercial Driver's License Test 

• Workforce! Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful to 
those beginning to investigate the development 
of workplace programs. It includes a selection of 
BCEL Newsletters, a collection of newpaper and 
magazine articles, a reprint oi the 1988 Business 
Week feature 'HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline 
of America's Workforce',' Briefs #l and #2. and 
other items. ($15.00) 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy Con- 
tacts ( 1991-92) edition is an aid for the business 
and literacy communities. (S 10.00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free: back issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at $1 .00 a copy 
thereafter. Foreign subscriptions are 20 US dol- 
lars annually, prepaid: back issues for subscribers 
are SI. 00 a copy, for nonsubscribcrs S2.50. 
Articles may be reproduced without permission 
but must be reproduced in their entirety with 
attribution to BCEL. 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 

54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. (515.00) 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers and others wishing to 
develop job-linked literacy programs in the 
workplace. ($15.00) 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS is a 20- 
page organization, title, and name index cover- 
ing BCEL Newsletter Issues No. 1-20, spanning 
the period September 1984 to July 1989. Supple- 
ments will be issued periodically. (S5.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

ieaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25. on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion, and S.25 a copy thereafter. 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page guide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
\( ,l unteers with local literacy groups. ($5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (two volumes, one 
by David Harman. the other by Donald McCune 
and Judith Alamprese ), and PIONEERS & NEW 
FRONTIERS (by Dianne Kangisser) are 1985 
BCEL monographs. The two-volume publication 
assesses short- and long-term needs in adult 
literacv and recommends specific actions for the 
public* and private sectors (S15.00). PIONEERS 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers in combating adult illiteracy ($10.00). 



BCEl Directors 



NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organiza- 
tion, BCEL does not maintain a billing system. 
Thus, where a charge is involved orders must be 
requested in writing and be accompanied by a 
prepayment check made out to BCEL. All orders 
must be paid in U.S. dollars. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 
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On July 25th. in a public ceremony at the White 
House, the President signed into law the National 
Literacy Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-73). Although 
the richness and many intricacies of this historic new 
Act cannot be captured in just a few short columns, 
the Act's major provisions can. and they are the 
subject of this feature article. 

In the Committee Report accompanying the Act, 
Congress had this to say about its overall intent: 

The National Literacy Act of 199! is a comprehensive 
approach for improving the literacy and basic skill 
levels ot adults by coordinating, integrating, and 
investing in adult and family literacy programs at the 
federal, sttrte. and local levels. The legislation provides 
lor research and quality program delivery. All sectors 
including public, community -based, volunteer, busi- 
ness, and industry programs are involved in the 

provision of literacy sen ices The nation 's literacy 

problems are closely associated with poverty and pose 
major threats to the economic well-being of the United 
States. Our future competitiveness and an individual's 
active participation in the democratic process are 
severely hampered without an all-out attack on these 

problems This legislative effort (will provide} an 

infrastructure for coordination, research, and plan- 
ning; upgradinv the literacy and basic skills training 
ws terns; and investing in the programs assisting adults 
and families with low levels of literacy. 

Here. then, are the Act's major provisions: 

Definition ot Literacy 

The Act defines literacy as "an individual's ability to 
read, write, and speak in English, and compute and 
solve problems at levels of proficiency necessary to 
function on the job and in society, to achieve one's 
goals, and develop one's knowledge and potential:' 
J Ed. Note : This definition is a major advance over 
O rior legislative definitions and most other defini- 
ons in use today and could be a major force in 
elping to shape effective literacy programs at the 
state and national levels. | 



TITLE I- 

Literacy: Strategic Planning, 
Research, & Coordination 

The Assistant Secretary of Vocational and Adult 
Education of the U.S. Department of Education is 
given responsibility for coordinating all literacy 
programs of the Department. In addition, the 
Assistant Secretary is to assist in coordinating the 
literacy activities of other federal departments and 
agencies. 

National Institute For Literacy 

The Act creates a National Institute for Literacy, to 
be administered by an "Interagency Group" made 
up of the Secretaries of Education, Labor, and 
Health & Human Services. It provides that the 
Secretary of Education may move into the Institute 
any research and development center, institute, or 
clearinghouse established prior to the Act whose 
purpose is related to that of the Institute. The 
Institute is to have offices separate from any federal 
agency or department involved in its operation. 

A National Institute Board is to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Board will consist often individuals represent- 
ing business, literacy service providers, the literacy 
research community, state and local government, 
organized labor, and student learners. Board mem- 
bers will be appointed for three-year terms. The 
Board's role is to make recommendations to the 
Interagency Group on the appointment of the 
Institute director and staff and to provide indepen- 
dent advice on the operation of the institute and its 
programs. (Until the Board is appointed, for up to 
180 days after the Act's date of passage, the Inter- 
agency Group is authorized to perform the Board's 
duties.) If the Board's recommendations are not 
followed, the Interagency Group must provide a 
written explanation for its reasons, and the Board 
may also request meetings with the Interagency 
Group to discuss its recommendations. 

The broad purpose of the Institute is to improve and 
expand the system for delivery of literacy services. 
The Committee Report to the Act indicates that "the 
Institute shall not only be a central repository of 
information and expertise for federal programs, but 
also should serve Congress, the states, program 
providers, [and] business and industry! 1 

(Cont'd on p. 9) 



EDITORIAL 



by 

Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
President. BCEL 

At press time tor our July issue, we could only 
say that developments on the national literacy 
legislation were highly encouraging. Now, as 
virtually everyone in the business and literacy 
communities well knows, the National Literacy 
Act of 1991 has finally become law. It has taken a 
full three years to achieve this legislative break- 
through, and there have been plenty of ups and 
downs along the way. But we can all be enor- 
mously gratified by this historic achievement and 
take justifiable pride in seeing it signed into law 
by the President. It was truly an extraordinary 
alliance among Congress and the business and 
literacy communities that made it possible. A 
good many of you in those groups merit special 
credit but none more so than Representatives 
Sawyer and Good ling and Senators Simon and 
Pell, and their very able and committed staffs. 
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All stand to benefit from the new Act — local and i 
state government, literacy and adult education ; 
organizations, human resource development : 
entities, and employers in the public and private : 
sectors. The prospects are indeed exciting, but it I 
is still no time to take anything for granted. If the : 
Act "s full potential is to be realized, the way in 
which it is implemented is of tremendous impor- 
tance, particularly the National Institute for ■ 
Literacy. To maximize the Institute's credibility 
and effectiveness, for example, it is highly 
desirable that its board be appointed early and 
have input into major staffing and program \ 
decisions. A number of national literacy organi- 
zations including BCEL have strongly recom- 
mended this to the White House already. ' 

As the final section of our feature article indi- 
cates, the U.S. Department of Education will I 
shortly publish in the Federal Register its draft ] 
regulations for implementing the National Liter- 
acy Act. including an invitation for comments 
from the field. The Department will also be • 
holding several regional hearings. I hope many of : 
you can obtain copies of the draft regulations 
through your local or state education agency or , 
literacy coalition, and consider attending one of 
the six' regional hearings as listed in our feature 
article. Your voices made a difference in achiev- • 
ing the National Literacy Act: they can also help • 
shape its implementation. 
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AACJC's Rural Workplace Project 

In March 1990, the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 
made one-year Rural College Partnership 
grants of $10,000 to 10 rural colleges located 
in all regions of the U.S. The grants were 
used to initiate partnership programs with 
local businesses or job training, civic, or 
government organizations to bring literacy 
training to their workers. The business 
partners represented a wide range of indus- 
tries including food processing, fishing, 
farming, trucking, and manufacturing. The 
grant period is now over. But, at most sites, 
programs started with the grants are being 
continued with funding from the business 
partners. In addition, the grants led to a 
wide range of positive spin-offs. For exam- 
ple. Southwestern Oregon Community Col- 
lege developed a '•portable math kit" that 
towboat workers can use on the job. Gender 
Equity in Construction (an association of 
women in the construction industry) and the 
local Troll Fishermen's Association have 
now picked it up, and a paper company is 
exploring the possibility of doing so as well . 
The grant to New River Community College 
in Dublin, Virginia, led to state funding for 
a full-time employee development director 
at the College. In May, AACJC and Dallas 
Community College held a teleconference 
about the grant projects including pre- 
recorded video segments describing each of 
the 10 model programs and a live panel 
discussion. It then produced a videotape of 
the teleconference which is available na- 
tionally. The video, titled Rural Workplace 
Literacy, is an excellent new resource for 
colleges, community organizations, and 
other groups thinking about forming work- 
place partnerships. 

AACJC is now seeking funding to extend its 
work, building on lessons learned during the 
first year. For example, important to the 
success of such efforts is the provision of 
technical assistance advisors who are "on 
call" to grant recipients, a greater amount of 
start-up time to build partnerships in rural 
areas that often lack resources, and provi- 
sions to address transportation problems 
which can limit participation. (For more 
information about AACJC s literacy work in 
rural areas, contact Lynn Barnett, Associate 
Director, Office of College/Employer Rela- 
tions, American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, One Dupont Circle 




PortabltMatti KttBting 
Introduced to Towboat Worker, 
Photo Courtesy of AACJC 



NW, Suite 410, Washington, DC 20036. 
202-728-0219. To order Rural Workplace 
Literacy ($50), contact Bob Crook, Dallas 
County Community College District, Cen- 
ter for Educational Telecommunications, 
9596 Walnut Street, Dallas, TX 75243, 
214-952-0339. ) [Note : The video is avail- 
able in two lengths, one covering the entire 
teleconference , the other a 30-minute edited 
version. The edited version can also be 
accessed by satellite on November 19: con- 
tact AACJC for information. ] 

Development Associates Studies 

ABE Programs 

Development Associates, Inc. (DAI), has in 
process a major national study of literacy 
programs which receive federal ABE fund- 
ing. The $3 million study is being funded by 
the U.S. Department of Education and was 
urged by the Office of Management and 
Budget to help inform Adult Education Act 
renewal hearings. The project began in 
September 1990 and will continue through 
mid- 1994, with periodic reports to be issued 
as each phase is completed. In phase one, 
local service providers across the country 
were surveyed, and a sampling of 139 
programs, with a combined enrollment of 
50,000 students, was selected forthe study. 
The programs range in size from the very 
small (300 or fewe. students) to the very 
large (20,000 or more). Phase two began 
this past April and will run for a year. Data is 
being collected on the characteristics , goals , 
and literacy levels of the students, and on 
information gathered by the programs dur- 
ing pre-testing. (An interim report on this 
phase of the study is due out this month. ) In 
phase three , beginning in April 1992 and for 
the following 18 months, DAI will trackon a 



regular basis the numberof hours of instruc- 
tion each learner receives, measuring learn- 
ing gains at points along the way. Persons 
who drop out of the programs for any reason 
will also be tracked, as one goat is to plot out 
a model of in-take and retention .Six months 
after students complete and leave their 
programs of study, DA! will do follow-up 
telephone interviews with 9,000 of the 
participants to determine how the programs 
have affected their work lives and if they 
have achieved their personal goals for enter- 
ing the program. (For more information on 
the study or for copies of DAI's periodic 
Bulletins, contact Malcolm Young, De- 
velopment Associates, Inc., 1730 North 
Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209, 
703-276-0677 or 800-348-READ; or Rob 
Barns, Office of Evaluation & Planning, 
U.S. Department of Education, 400 Mary- 
land Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202, 
202-401-0325.) 



SCANS Commission Report Issued 

In February 1990, the U.S. Department of 
Labor established the Secretary's Commis- 
sion on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS) to determine how schools can 
better prepare students for the workplace of 
the future. [Note: See July 1990 BCEL 
Newsletter, pp. 3-4.] In June, the Commis- 
sion released its first report, titled What 
Work Requires of Schools: A SCANS Report 
for America 2000. The report is based on 
some 12 months of conversations with pub- 
lic and private employers, employee manag- 
ers and union officials, and workers. It 
draws three major conclusions: 

• All American high school students must develop a 
new set of competencies and foundation skills if they 
are to enjoy a productive, fall, and satisfying life. 

• The qualities of high performance that today 
characterize our most competitive companies must 
become the standard for the vast majority of our 
companies, large and small, local and global. 

• The nation's schools must be transformed into 
high-performance organizations in their own right. 

The report goes on to discuss several spe- 
cific competencies that the Commission 
concludes employees must have to perform 
well in today s workplace. All employees 
should be able to: 

• Identify, organize, plan, and allocate re- 
sources of time, money, materials and 
facilities, and human resources. 

• Use interpersonal skills needed to work 
with others in teams, teach skills, serve 
customers, lead and negotiate, and work 
with people from diverse backgrounds. 
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• Acquire, evaluate, organize, maintain, 
interpret, and communicate information, 
including the use of computers to process 
information. 

• Understand the interrelationships that un- 
derlie social, organizational, and technical 
systems: evaluate the performance of these 
systems and correct malfunctions; and sug- 
gest ways to modify existing systems or 
develop new ones. 

• Select technology, apply it to a given 
task, and maintain and troubleshoot it. 

The Commission indicates further that these 
five competencies depend upon having solid 
basic skills and critical thinking skills, as 
well as such personal qualities as a sense of 
individual responsiblity, self esteem, so- 
ciability, self-management, and integrity. 

The report includes preliminary suggestions 
for identifying and assessing levels of in- 
school proficiency and incorporating the 
above competencies into the school cur- 
riculum. More detailed recommendations 
will be the subject of a future report. (For 
more information or a free copy of the 
report contact the Secretary's Commis- 
sion on Achieving Necessary Skills, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 200 Constitution 
Avenue NW. Washington, DC 20210, 
800-788-SKILL.) 

Study Documents Intergenerational 
Transfer Of Literacy Skills 

That there is a direct relationship between 
the literacy and education levels of parents 
and the learning of their children has been 
widely documented. But until now no one 
has documented the changes that oc^ur in 
children's learning as a result of a parent's 
participation in a literacy program. Wider 
Opportunities for Women (WOW), working 
with Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences, Inc., and with funding from the 
MacArthur Foundation, recently completed 
an 18-month study that does just that. The 
project, called the Intergenerational Liter- 
acy Action Research Project, included ques- 
tionnaires, interviews . and independent 
case studies. The group studied consisted of 
463 low-income mothers enrolled in liter- 
acy programs at nine different community 
sites around the country. WOW has just 
released a report on the findings, called 
TEACH THE MOTHER AND REACH THE 
CHILD: Results of the Intergenerational 
I "eracy Action Research Project. The over- 
l^-conclusion was that the mothers' behav- 
lJ^ V toward their children did indeed change 
"~in relation to school and reading activities 



after completing the literacy program. For 
example, the mothers read more to their 
children, helped them with homework more 
frequently, took their children to the library 
more often, met more with their children's 
teachers, and helped with school activities 
more frequently. Moreover, in most cases, 
according to interviews with teachers, chil- 
dren's grades, reading habits, and school 
attendance also improved. These and other 
findings, says WOW, indicate that funds 
spent to upgrade the literacy and education 
of mothers pays a greater dividend in chil- 
dren's learning than funds spent solely on 
remedial programs for children with no 
attempt to improve the mother's education. 
(TEACH THE MOTHER AND REACH THE 
CHILD is available for $15 plus $4 postage 
prepaid from Wider Opportunities for 
Women. 1325 G Street NW. Lower Level, 
Washington, DC 20005-3104, 
202-638-3 143 . ) 

Housing Project Builds In Learning Center 

The Palmetto Initiative in New Orleans is a 
recently-completed project in which exist- 
ing housing units were renovated as a low- 
and moderate-income housing complex. 
The effort was undertaken by Michael 
Vales, a private developer, in partnership 
with Loyola University, and with construc- 
tion funding from the city. A learning 
center scheduled to open this month, was an 
integral feature of the project from the very 
beginning. During school hours, unem- 
ployed adults, all residents of the complex, 
will receive basic skills instruction at the 
center. After school, remediation will be 
given to children and teenagers. Later in the 
evening, the center will again be turned to 
adult use, primarily serving employed resi- 
dents who want to improve their basic skills. 
It will be staffed with a director, two full- 
time teachers, and students from Loyola 
University (through the federally-funded 
"Student Literacy Cc ^s"). Basic operating 
expenses will be covered by a major private 
donation and grants from several area foun- 
dations. (For more information contact An- 
thony Recasner, Loyola University, Box 41, 
6363 Saint Charles Avenue, New Orleans, 
LA 70118,504-865-3460.) 

Electronic Network For Adult Educators ~ 

The Outreach and Technical Assistance 
Network (OTAN) is a nonprofit organization 
which provides technical assistance, staff 
training, and information to adult education 
providers throughout California. With fund- 
ing from the state, for the past year OTAN 
has been operating an electronic network, 



called the OTAN Online Communication i 
System, that allows its users to communi- I 
cate through an electronic mail system and I 
draw on a database of resources designed j 
especially for adult education practitioners. 
By mid-1991 the network had over 200 
users, including public adult education pro- 
grams, community colleges, community- j 
based programs, JTPA programs, and librar- 
ies. Although the system was created for 
California, subscriptions now come from at 
least 30 other states. Users receive course 
outlines, lesson plans, and other curricular 
materials; public domain and demonstration 
software; research reports; articles; and 
information about government grants, ma- 
jor conferences, and legislation (primarily 
in California but some federal). All material 
is screened according to criteria established 
by OTAN. An on-line users fee of $12 an i 
hour is charged. Users must have either a j 
Macintosh Plus (or greater) or an IBM XT j 
compatible (or greater) computer, a 1200 or i 
2400 baud modem, and OTAN's software, . 
which costs $99. IBM users must also have ; 
a hard disk drive and a graphics card. (For 
more information contact John Fleishman, 
Director, OTAN, Hacienda La Puente Adult 
Education, 320 North Willow Avenue, La 
Puente, CA 91746, 818-968-4638, ext. J 
4583. In California call 800-526-2451.) j 

SCALE Builds literacy Network i 

The Student Coalition for Action in Literacy j 
Education (SCALE) is a national network of ! 
college and university students, faculty, and \ 
administrators. The organization publishes ; 
a bi-monthly newsletter called Foresight, 
maintains a database of over 500 campus- 
based literacy programs, and provides on- 
site consultations. In February, it launched a j 
Peer Consulting Network with workshops in j 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, at which 15 : 
students from Eastern colleges were trained j 
to help campus groups that are starting : 
literacy programs. Duiiag the first six i 
month of 1991, SCALE received over 
590,000 in funding from a number of I 
corporations and foundations including the * 
MacArthur Foundation ($45,000), the Bab- 
cock Foundation ($35,000), and the A. J. 
Fletcher Foundation ($10,000). Most of the 
funds raised will be used to extend the Peer : 
Consulting Network and to start a program \ 
aimed at stimulating literacy efforts at col- 
leges in the southeast. (Contact Clay Thorp 
or Lisa Madry, Co-Directors, SCALE, . 
Room 102, YMCA Building, CB 5115, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
NC 27599-5115, 919-962-1542,) 

(Cont'd on p. 4) 
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Skills Enhancement Program For 

State Employees In Indiana 

Last February, the governor of Indiana 
combined the state s Office of Workforce 
Literacy, the Commission on Vocational and 
Technical Education , and the Department of 
Employment and Training Services into the 
Indiana Department of Workforce Develop- 
ment. The move was designed to coordinate 
and integrate the instructional systems and 
activities of all three groups in order to more 
effectively develop a literate workforce in 
the state. 

Shortly thereafter, the Division of Work- 
force Literacy of the new Department initi- 
ated a pilot Workforce Skills Enhancement 
program for employees in the Indiana 
Women's Prison in Indianapolis which it 
hopes by next year to extend to other prisons 
in the state as well as to state employees 
outside the prison system. The pilot, which 
began in March 1991 and will run through 
March 1992, was designed by Larry 
Mikulecky of Indiana University in cooper- 
ation with the project director and the 
prison s education supervisor. It has three 
strands: (l) A Technical Training strand 
aims to improve an employee's ability to 
write reports. Report writing was identified 
as a crucial skill because of the number of 
written documents that the employees must 
produce and the legal weight many of these 
documents have. The curriculum is based 
on a five-week survey of the prison's policy 
and procedure manuals and other job mate- 
rials as well as interviews with managers 
and corrections officers. (2) A Promotion 
Support strand was developed for employ- 
ees who want to prepare for job advance- 
ment. The course is taught by the prison s 
training officer, using books from the Amer- 
ican Correction Academy. (3) A Parent 
Support strand combines informal stress 
management programs for balancing family 
and work commitments with a course, 
conducted by the Family Literacy Program 
in Bloomington, that helps parents read to 
and share books with their children. All 
three strands are open to all employees in the 
prison, and despite problems arising from 
continually changing work schedules and 
mandatory overtime, all are over-enrolled. 
As part of the pilot program, a handbook 
will be prepared to guide other correction 
O stitutions and state agencies to set up 
eir own programs. (For more details 
>ntact Denise Henard, Project Director, 



Indiana Women's Prison, Workforce 
Education Project, 401 North Randolph, 
Indianapolis, IN 46201, 317-639-2671, 
ext. 296.) 

Pelavin Study Of Workplace 

literacy grants Issued 

In May, the U.S. Department of Education 
released the results of a study of its national 
workplace literacy grants program for 1988 
(the first year the grants were awarded). The 
report, A Review of the National Workplace 
Literacy Program, was prepared by Pelavin 
Associates, Inc., an independent consulting 
firm, and the results will be used by the 
Department to guide future grantmaking 
under this ongoing program. [ Note : Grants 
are made to workplace literacy projects that 
involve partnerships between business, in- 
dustry, labor, private industry councils, state 
and local education agencies, schools and 
colleges, employment and training groups, 
and community-based literacy organiza- 
tions.] For the study, Pelavin Associates 
carried out a literature review, examined 
data from 29 of the 37 projects funded in 
1988, conducted telephone interviews with 
the directors of all 37 projects, and visited 
the sites of six projects judged by the Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education to be 
successful because of retention rates and 
other criteria. The object of the investigation 
was to "identify the key components of 
effective workplace literacy projects and 
recommend ways to improve program effec- 
tiveness" Pelavin looked at such issues as 
the role of and interactions among the 
various partners, assessment and evalua- 
tion, program planning, the relation be- 
tween curriculum and the work environ- 
ment, instructional and support services, 
recruiting and retention, and staffing. The 
study identified four major characteristics 
shared by effective workplace programs: 
Business (and union) partners have an active 
involvement, including upper management 
and supervisors. . .employees have an active 
role in assessing worker needs and planning 
the program. . .on-the-job literacy require- 
ments are systematically examined through 
literacy task analysis. . .and the content and 
approach of instruction is specifically job- 
related. The report makes several recom- 
mendations for improving program effec- 
tiveness: (1) In future grants, make data 
collection a grant requirement to facilitate 
technical assistance from the Department, 
document promising practices, and show 
businesses the value of such programs so 
that they will be willing to finance them 
when public support ends; (2) lengthen the 



grant period beyond the current 18 months 
so that projects will have adequate time to 
prepare literacy task analyses, develop in- 
structional and assessment materials, and 
compile the data needed to demonstrate 
project success: (3) develop procedures for 
disseminating information about promising 
and successful curricular materials and ap- 
proaches: (4) require any projects funded to 
contain a plan for evaluating program effec- 
tiveness: and (5) undertake a systematic 
effort to develop alternative testing ap- 
proaches for use in workplace programs. 
(For a free copy of the report contact Tammy 
Fortune, Clearinghouse for Adult Education 
and Literacy, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Room 4414 Switzer, 400 Maryland 
Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202-7240, 
202-732-2396.) 

Literacy Standards For Federal Prisons 

In May 1991 , the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
amended the rules implementing literacy 
standards for inmates in federal prisons, 
raising the 8th grade standard mandated by 
the Crime Control Act of 1990 to the high 
school equivalency level. Under the new 
rules, inmates who have not achieved the 
high school standards will be required to 
attend basic education classes. Mandatory 
literacy classes for federal prisoners were 
first introduced in 1982. Since then, the 
standards have been raised twice (from 6th 
to 8th grade and now from 8th to 12th). For 
the first time , the Crime Control Act of 1990 
also mandates ESL classes for non- English 
speaking inmates who have not reached an 
8th grade level of proficiency in English, 
regardless of their abilities in their native 
languages. The new regulations reflect an 
appreciation of the higher standards of 
literacy required in the workplace. (For 
more details contact Paola Nesmith, Educa- 
tion Specialist, Bureau of Prisons, U.S. 
Department of Justice, 32 First Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20534, 202-724-3022.) 

Literacy In Oregon 

In a recent Newsletter, BCEL reported that 
the Oregon Progress Board was conducting 
a statewide assessment of literacy levels 
based on a survey of 2,000 adults aged 16 to 
65. The results of that assessment have now 
been analyzed and released in a report called 
THE OREGON LITERACY SURVEY: Mea- 
suring Adults Functional Skills. The Board 
used the groundbreaking assessment tool 
developed by the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice (ETS) for the NAEP survey of young 
adults, the same instrument used in the 
recfent Mississippi literacy assessment, the 
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assessment of social service and JTPA 
clients being conducted by ETS for the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and the national adult 
literacy survey now being conducted by 
ETS and the Westat Corporation for the 
U.S. Department of Education. On a scale 
of 0 to 500, the instrument measures levels 
of prose, document, and quantitative liter- 
acy. The scores derive meaning from their 
association with the ability to perform 
certain tasks. For example, a score of 210 in 
prose literacy indicates an ability to locate 
information in a sports article. A person 
scoring 300 on the document scale can 
follow travel directions from one place to 
another using a map. A score of 356 on the 
quantitative scale means that an individual is 
able to calculate a tip as a percentage of a 
bill. People functioning at the 260 level 
would be able to identify information in a 
biographical article (prose), enter infor- 
mation on a bank withdrawal form (docu- 
ment), and calculate the cost of a number 
of identical items on a grocery receipt 
(quantitative). 

The Oregon Board decided that in its 
assessment a score of 275 or better on each 
of the three scales would be taken as 
possessing basic literacy, 325 would indi- 
cate an intermediate ability, and 375 or more 
would indicate skills mastery. Using this 
standard, the survey found that 78 percent of 
the adult population in the state is proficient 
in basic prose literacy, while 41 percent have 
intermediate-level abilities and 8.7 percent 
have mastery. For document literacy, 76.1 
percent were found to have basic literacy. 
35.5 percent intermediate literacy, and 6.3 
percent mastery. For quantitative literacy, 
80 percent achieved a basic level, 39 percent 
an intermediate level, and 7.6 percent mas- 
tery. Findings for various subgroups of the 
mjY/^"°P ulation showed that literacy levels are 
tlMjLed closely to education and income lev- 
E— ~™~els. . .that the employed have higher literacy 



levels than those not in the labor force. . .that 
urban areas have higher literacy levels than 
rural areas. ..that social service recipients 
(especially those receiving welfare and Sup- 
plemental Security Income) have lower 
literacy levels than the general popula- 
tion. . .that Hispanics and Native Americans 
have lower literacy levels in general than the 
population as a whole. . .that more women 
than men have achieved basic literacy. . .that 
persons in professional and clerical jobs 
have higher literacy levels than those in 
other occupations. . .and that young adults 
in Oregon outscore their national peers. The 
Board plans to use its findings to set 
statewide goals and help inform the devel- 
opment of more effective general and work- 
place literacy programs. Periodic assess- 
ment updates will be conducted to measure 
progress and adjust programs as necessary. 
(For a free copy of the report contact Zoe 
Johnson, Oregon Progress Board. 775 Sum- 
mer Street^NE, Salem, OR 97310, 
503-373-1220.) 



Conferences, Seminars, Workshops 

• The National Center for Family Literacy 

will hold three seminars for administrators 
and policymakers on planning and imple- 
menting family literacy programs between 
October 21 and November 1 in Louisville 
(KY) and Albuquerque (NM). For details 
contact the NCFL at 401 South 4th Ave- 
nue, Suite 610, Louisville, KY 40202, 
(502) 584-1133. 

• Jorie Philippi of Performance Plus 
Learning Consultants will offer several 
workshops on "Workplace Literacy Tech- 
niques" for educators, personnel officers, 
and others, beginning in November. Five 
workshops will be given through next June 
in Florida, Arizona, California, Texas, and 
Connecticut. For details and registration 
information contact Carol Morreale at Per- 
formance Plus. 7869 Godolphin Drive, 
Springfield. VA 22153, (703) 4554735. 

• The American Jail Association and the 
Correctional Education Association are 

holding a joint conference in Washington, 
DC, from November 10-13 on two topics: 
substance abuse and illiteracy. Contact 
the American Jail Association, 1000 Day 
Road, Suite 100, Hagerstown. MD 21740, 
(301)790-3930. 

• The 1991 national conference of Literacy 
Volunteers of America, called "Seek the 
Sunlight of Literacy;' will be held in Or- 
lando, Florida, from November 13-16. Con- 



tact Betty Jimmo, Conference Chair, LVA, j 
5795 Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY I 
13214-1846, (315) 445-8000. j 

• The Association for Community Based I 
Education (ACBE), will hold its annual j 
conference from November 14-17 in Alex- j 
andria, Virginia, Contact V. Fay Mays, 
ACBE, 1805 Florida Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20009, (202) 462-6333. 

• The National Governors 9 Association 

will hold its annual employment and train- 
ing conference, "Streamlining the Business 
of Government: Toward a State Human 
Investment System*,' from November 20-22 
in Tyson's Corner, Virginia. Contact John 
Lederer, (202) 624-5335, or Lorraine Am- 
ico, (202) 624-5346, National Governors' 
Association, Hall of the States, 444 North 
Capitol Street, Suite 250, Washington, DC 
20001-1572. 

• The College Reading and Learning 
Association will hold its annual conference , 
"Celebrating the Diversity in Teaching and 
Learning" from April 9-12, 1992, in San 
Francisco. Many sessions and institutes will 
focus on adult and workplace literacy. Con- 
tact Becky Johnen, Chemeketa Community 
College, PO Box 14007, Salem, OR 97309, 
(503) 399-2556. 

• Laubach Literacy Action will hold its 
biennial conference in Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, from June 11-14, 1992, Contact 
Laubach Literacy Action Information Cen- 
ter, 1320 Jamesville Avenue, Syracuse, NY 
13210, (315)422-9121. 



Other News 

• Judy Koloski, former executive director 
of the A A ACE, has established Judy 
Koloski & Associates. She has already 
made two part-time commitments, one serv- 
ing as the director of the State Director's 
Staff Development Consortium and the 
other as Senior Adult Education Advisor to 
Pelavin Associates. Ms. Koloski is available 
for other independent consulting assign- j 
ments and can be reached at (301) 997-2426. j 

• Karl Haigler, recent literacy advisor to i 
the Governor of Mississippi, is now Presi- 
dent of The Salem Company, a workplace 
literacy technical assistance organization, 
based in Charlotte, North Carolina, that will 
help businesses in the region develop work- 
place literacy programs. Mr. Haigler can be 
reached at 214 N. Church Street, Suite 220, 
Charlotte, NC 28202, (704) 375-8200. 

(Cont'd on fx 6) 
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• The National Community Education 
Association will dedicate this years Na- 
tional Community Education Day on 
November 19 to "Literacy: A Community 
Affair!' Rackets of information have been 
developed for local groups that want to 
begin or enhance literacy projects. For 
more details or to order the packets contact 
the Association at 801 North Fairfax 
Street, #209, Alexandria, VA 22314, 
(703) 683-6232. 

• The Gannett Foundation was recently 
renamed the Freedom Forum. Its adult 
literacy program is on hold pending a re- 
evaluation. 

• The Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Coun- 
cil has received a two-year grant of 
$100,000 from the Richard King Mellon 
Foundation for its Reach and Teach Adult 
Learners program. The program s goal is to 
recruit and monitor 400 new adult learners 
and select and train 500 new volunteer 
tutors. The Scaife Family Foundation has 

■ also contributed $80,000 to the program. 

• New York City's economic crisis has led 
to a cut of almost 15 percent (from $15.1 
million to $12.9 million) in funding for its 
Adult Literacy Initiative. With the help of 
careful planning and a small increase in 
federal funds, the loss in enrollments has so 
far been kept under 10 percent. 

• The U.S. Department of Education 

recently announced a new round of 73 
National Workplace Literacy Program 
grants totalling $19.3 million. For informa- 
tion contact Sarah Newcomb. Division of 
Adult Education and Literacy, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 400 Maryland Ave- 
nue SW, Washington, DC 20202-7240, 
(202) 732-2390. 

• In California, the Governor has signed 
into law one of four bills based on the 
findings of the California Workforce Liter- 
acy Task Force. The new law requires firms 
with 25 or more employees to provide 
assistance with illiteracy problems to any 
employee who requests it . Of the other three 
bills, one has just made its way through the 
legislature and is enroute to the Governor 
for signature. It will create the California 
Workforce Education Smus Training Com- 

^ mission (CALWEST) which will develop a 
master plan for the education and training of 
le state s non-college -bound youth and 
adults. The other two bills are still awaiting 
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"Literacy" and maracy" in Irallla, 
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For many Americans, literacy problems are com- 
pounded because they have physical, mental, or 
learning disabilities such as dsylexia. The initiatives 
described below are designed specifically to meet the 
needs of the learning disabled, the hearing im- 
paired, the visually impaired, and the mentally 
handicapped. 

• In Pennsylvania, The Center on Deafness at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf was 
founded in 1986 to provide services to deaf and 
hearing impaired (DHI) adults. Because spoken 
language is the basis for written language, those who 
have never heard speech have an especially difficult 
time learning to read. In fact, according to the 
Center, 50 percent of DHI high school graduates 
read below the 5th grade level. In 1987 the Center 
received funds from the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education to start an adult literacy program for 
this population group. The program, which con- 
tinues to be funded by the Department, is now in its 
4th year. It uses a "total communication 11 approach 
that combines signing, speech, residual hearing, 
and reading and writing. Because the primary 
method of communication for many DHI's is the 
American Sign Language system, English is actually 
a second language for them, so the program incorpo- 
rates ESL methodology. On another front, because 
communication and literacy problems among the 
DHI can be large obstacles to success on the job, the 
Center in 1989 added to its offerings the Workforce 
Literacy for Hearing-Impaired Employees program. 
Funding came initially from the state; more recently 
it has come from the Workplace Literacy grant 
program of the U.S. Department of Education. In 
this program, a literacy coordinator from theCenter 
follows a DHI employee into his or her job in the 
workplace. There the coordinator provides job- 
related literacy instruction and works with co- 
workers and supervisors to overcome limitations 
they have in communicating with the DHI em- 
ployee. The Center also has an instructional pro- 
gram to help its DHI clients between the ages of 18 
and 30 make the transition to college, postsecondary 
vocational training, or employment. The program 
includes diagnostic evaluations and, for pre-em- 
ployment adults, a mix of classroom training and 
real job experience to improve their employability 
and their communication, social, and academic 
skills. (For more details contact Rosemary Garrity, 



sylvania School for the Deaf, 300 Swissvale Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15218, 412-371-7000.) 

• In Arkansas, the Division of Services for the Blind 
of the State Department of Human Services has long , 
offered services to its blind and visually impaired 
citizens of all ages. Certified rehabilitation teachers 
provide "living skills" training in clients' homes, 
including the teaching of braille when appropriate. 
Recognizing that some of the same factors that i 
underlie the development of techniques for general ! 
adult literacy training also apply to braille literacy, 
the Division is about to begin a pilot program that i 
will use the Laubach method for the blind and i 
visually impaired. For this purpose, it has pur- ■ 
chased five sets each of braille and large type ; 
Laubach Skills Books and More Stories, The braille • 
books will be used to train the rehabilitation teachers i 
and volunteer tutors who are already braille-literate i 
in the Laubach method. The large type books will be i 
used by Laubach tutors with low-vision students, , 
and the tutors will receive technical help from the i 
rehabilitation teachers. (For details contact James i 
Hudson, Commissioner, Division of Services for the . 
Blind, Department of Human Services, 411 Victory 
Street, PO Box 3237, Little Rock, AR 72203, 
501-324-9270.) 

• The Hugh J. Andersen Foundation is a private 
foundation located in Bayport, Minnesota, which 
borders the state of Wisconsin. About two years ago, 
the Foundation decided to focus on a single issue 
important to its geographical area. After learning 
that there were no literacy services for learning 
disabled adults in the region, it turned to the 
Minneapolis-based Learning Disabilities Associa- 
tion to plan a program to meet the need. The result 
was a $600,000 three-year Foundation grant to the 
Association for a program which includes tutor 
training, assessment, diagnosis, curriculum devel- 
opment, and follow-up services to help learning , 
disabled students make the transition to other 
educational or vocational programs. The project 
established five learning sites in four coun- 
ties—Washington, Minnesota, and Polk, Pierce, 
and St. Croix, Wisconsin— which serve as "hubs" 
for instructional and support services throughout 
the region. Staff from area Laubach and LVA 
programs have been trained as instructors for the 
hub sites, but the Association also provides technical 
assistance directly to area literacy programs them- 
selves to enhance their own work with learning 
disabled students. A phonics-based curriculum de- 
veloped by the Association, called Step-by-Step, is 
being used for the basic instruction. In conjunction 
with the Association program, the Foundation has 
also given funds to Learning Disabilities of Min- 
nesota, the producer of Keymakers % a program for 
training elementary and high school teachers to 
recognize and work with learning disabled students. 
These funds are being used to bring the program to 
schools in the same four counties in which the 
Association program is operating. (For more details 
contact Peggy Scott, Hugh J. Andersen Foundation, 
287 Central Avenue, Bayport, MN 55003, 
612-439*1557: or Kitty Christiansen, Executive Di- 
rector, Learning Disabilities Association, 2104 Park 
Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 55404, 612-871-9011.) 

• In Florida, Project Workforce is a joint initiative of 
the Adult and Vocational Off Campus Centers of the 
Broward County Public Schools and the Broward 
County Association for Retarded Citizens in the 
Fort Lauderdale area. It provides job training to 
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handicaps as well. The program is conducted in 
three learning labs which focus on computer skills, 
office skills, and hospitality/housekeeping skills. 
The labs teach job-related basic skills and once 
students have mastered these skills, job coaches help 
place them in actual jobs. (For more details contact 
Linda Lopez, Assistant Principal, Adult and Voca- 
tional Off Campus Centers South, Building 2, 1800 
Southwest Sth Place, Fort Lauderdale, FL 33312, 
305-765-6000.) ■ 
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From Now On. Only The Best Will Drive. 



Graphic Courtesy of Virginia 
Department of Motor Vehicles 



By April 1992, commercial drivers across 
the U.S. will have to pass a federally- 
mandated comprehensive written and oral 
knowledge exam and related driving test or 
risk losing their licenses and their jobs. This 
is required under the U.S. Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-570), which was designed to in- 
crease the safety of the nation s highways. 
The Act also seeks to remedy highway 
safety problems caused by drivers who 
spread their convictions among licenses 
issued by many different states in order to 
avoid possible license suspension or revoca- 
tion. It is now illegal for drivers to hold 
more than one license, which their home 
state must issue. 

Each state is responsible for administering 
its own testing and licensing program, 
though in conformance with federal mini- 
mum standards. (Drivers must be able to 
read at least at a 6th grade equivalency level 
to pass the written portion of the exam. ) The 
law establishes a penalty — the withholding 
of a percentage of federal highway 
funds — for states that do not implement the 
standards. 

To help enforce its requirements, a Com- 
mercial Drivers License Information Sys- 
tem (CDLIS) has been established by the 
Act. CDLIS is a national repository to 
which the states are linked by computer and 
Of which they must give information about 

FRIC * r act ' v ^ es t0 meet federal compliance 
a^a^^ndards. CDLIS also serves as a clear- 
inghouse of information to the states on 



disqualification of commercial drivers. The 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators and the Federal Highway 
Administration are tracking the status of 
implementation. 

Although there is considerable variation in 
the way the states are actually implementing 
the Act, in general the law includes drivers 
of vehicles used in commerce to transport 
passengers or property, and that: (a) have a 
gross vehicle or combination weight rating 
of 26,001 pounds or more; (b) are designed 
to carry 16 or more persons, including the 
driver; or (c) are required to be placarded 
because of the hazardous cargo they trans- 
port. In addition to the driving skills test, all 
commercial drivers must pass a "General 
Knowledge" test. Moreover drivers who 
transport passengers or hazardous mate- 
rials, operate vehicles with air brakes, drive 
combination vehicles, and/or pull double 
and triple trailers must also pass the relevant 
"Endorsements" sections of the exam to 
qualify for a license. 

Status of Compliance . According to the 
Federal Highway Administration (FHWA), 
as of early September, 39 states had fully 
operational programs underway — that is, 
they are now testing for and issuing com- 
mercial driver's licenses (CDL's), and are 
linked to the national CDLIS and meeting its 
reporting requirements. (States that have 
implemented CDL testing and are issuing 
"provisional" CDL's are not considered to 
be in full compliance until they are tied into 
the CDLIS system.) So far, only between 
1.5-2.0 million of the estimated four million 
commercial drivers nationwide have re- 
ceived their new CDL's. With the April 1992 
deadline fast approaching — no extension of 
the compliance date is now planned — there 
is widespread concern about a likely logjam 
of CDT applicants in the coming months. 

Some drivers may not be coming forward 
because they think the CDL deadline will be 
extended. For others, the fear of taking the 
test and/or poor reading or English language 
skills may be holding them back. The 
"official" CDL manual put out by the Essex 
Corporation — the organization that de- 
signed the CDL test — is a 120-page docu- 
ment written at a 6th-9th grade level with 
technical terminology and diagrams. Even 
drivers with average reading skills and a 
44 hands-on" knowledge of their trade may 
have lost their test-taking skills over the 
years, or may have difficulty with the 
technical nature of the materials and exam 



ESL skills, the challenge is even more : 
formidable. 

Some states — like Indiana and Pennsylva- 
nia, with estimated commercial driver pop- 
ulations of 200,000 and 1,2 million respec- 
tively—have taken aggressive steps to help i 
their resident drivers prepare for the CDL 
exam. At the national level some industry | 
associations and unions are now offering j 
study materials based on the CDL manual, j 
and a number of literacy groups and pub- • 
Ushers have developed special curricula to i 
address the needs of drivers with low-level i 
literacy skills, [ Note : BCEL's Brief #,5 (see ! 
back page of this Newsletter for ordering j 
details) provides information about program \ 
and instructional resources specifically de- \ 
veloped to prepare drivers for the CDL test, ; 
as well as a listing of state-level CDL 
information hotlines.) 

Federal Funds For CDL Preparation . In ? 
March, in the Higher Education Technical 
Amendments of 1991, provision was made 
for federal funding for programs to increase 
the literacy skills of commercial drivers ■ 
facing the CDL test. Funding of $3 million a i 
year for the period 1991 to 1993 was ! 
subsequently authorized under Public Law . 
102-26, with the U.S. Department of Edu- < 
cation to administer the program. Four basic . 
categories of institutions are eligible for ' 
grants: private employers of commercial 
drivers in partnership with two- and four- 
year colleges and universities, or state or 
local government education agencies; two- 
and four-year colleges and universities, or 1 
state or local government education agen- 
cies; approved apprenticeship training pro- 
grams; and labor organizations whose mem- 
bership includes commercial drivers. For 
the first year of the program, $1.95 million 
was actually appropriated. Some 10 grants . 
of from $150-200,000 each will be awarded i 
shortly, with the federal share of program 
costs not to exceed 50 percent. Regulations : 
and application guidelines appeared in the 
August 12 Federal Register, with October 11 
given as the deadline for submitting pro- 
posals. The Department of Education ex- 
pects to announce the grant recipients in 
early 1992. 

(For more information about the grant program, . 
contact Marian Banfield, Special Programs Branch, 
Division of National Programs, Office of Vocational * 
and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Educa- • 
tion, Room 4512-MES, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, 
Washington, DC 20202-7327, 202-732-1838; or Car- 
roll Towey, Program Services Branch, Division of 
Adult Education & Literacy, U,S. Department of 
Education, Room 4425-MES, 400 Maryland Avenue 
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HEALTH CARE: 

Literacy For Patients 
& Workers 




The health care industry is changing rapidly, and 
with these changes concerns about literacy are 
growing. Jobs are becoming more complex. At the 
same time, shortages of qualified nursing and 
technical personnel is common, and an increasing 
number of entry-level workers are not native speak- 
ers of English or have low literacy skills. Patients are 
expected to play a greater role in making medical 
decisions, but to do so, they need to absorb complex 
information. As health care costs rise, an emphasis 
is being placed on preventive medicine, and the 
population's ability to seek out and understand 
information about nutrition and health is a neces- 
sary factor in prevention. 

The health care industry has begun to face these 
issues and to take action. Among the new initiatives 
are research studies, the development of easier-to- 
read health care materials, and workforce literacy 
programs, often involving partnerships between 
health care organizations and outside literacy 
groups. 

Research 

One recent research project at the University of 
Arizona evaluated the relationship between literacy 
levels and health status of about 200 low-skilled 
adults in the states Pima County ABE program. 
The results, which will be published in an upcoming 
issue of the Journal of the American Board of Family 
Practice , suggest that there is a significant rela- 
tionship between poor literacy and poor health. A 
second study presently underway is evaluating 
whether health care costs in Arizona's medicaid - 
equivalent health care plan vary with the literacy 
levels of enrollees. Already the two studies suggest 
that the relationship between illiteracy, poor health, 
and increased health care costs provide "medical 
justification" for increasing national and state fund- 
ing of programs to raise literacy levels. (For more 
information contact Dr. Barry Weiss, College of 
Medicine. Department of Family and Community 
Medicine, University of Arizona, 1450 North 
Cherry, Tucson, AZ 85712, 602-626-6184.) 

Another research strand is concerned with the 
readability levels and accessibility of health informa- 



tion written for health consumers, especially those 
with limited basic skills. At the Tri-State Literacy 
Council in West Virginia, retired doctor M.G. 
Stemmermann has been using "Readability Cal- 
culations^* a computer program developed by Micro 
Power and Light Company of Dallas, Texas, to 
determine the readability levels of health pamphlets 
from hospitals, volunteer organizations, and social 
service agencies. In a study of 50 pamphlets (includ- 
ing some written for children), only 20 percent were 
written at or below the 7th-grade level. According to 
Dr. Stemmermann, pamphlets above this level will 
not be read and understood by the majority of 
Americans, even those having higher-level reading 
skills. (Contact Dr. M.G. Stemmermann, Tri-State 
Literacy Council, 455 Knight Street Plaza, Hunting- 
tonjWV 25701, 304-523-9451.) 

Materials For Low-level Readers 

Many volunteer organizations, government agen- 
cies, universities, professional associations, and 
other groups are working to make health care 
information more accessible to the general public. 
Two government agencies engaged in such projects 
are the National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 
and the National Cancer Institute. The National 
Heart, Blood, and Lung Institute has recently 
published a booklet on cholesterol, Eat Right to 
Lower Your High Blood Cholesterol, written at a 5th- 
grade reading level. Preliminary testing and recep- 
tion of this booklet have been very positive, and 
plans are underway to develop additional booklets 
on such topics as hypertension and smoking. The 
booklets will be distributed through state health 
departments, clinics, HMOs, neighborhood health 
centers, and professional associations. (For more 
information contact Karen Donato, Coordinator, 
Nutrition Education and Special Initiatives, Na- 
tional Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, National 
Institute of Health Building 31, Room 4A18, Beth- 
esda, MD 20892, 301-496-1051. For free copies of 
Eat Right to Lower Your High Blood Cholesterol, 
write the National Cholesterol Education Program, 
4733 Bethesda Avenue, Suite 530, Bethesda, MD 
20814-4820. Specify NIH publication #90-2972.) 

Most of the existing educational and promotional 
material of the National Cancer Institute (NCI) has 
a readability level above 9th grade. NCI is thus 
taking steps to increase staff awareness of low- 
literacy issues as new materials and program themes 
are developed. It is also in the process of developing 
a series of nutrition education leaflets for different 
ethnic audiences with low reading levels and a 
booklet that encourages women to get Pap tests. 
(Contact Wendy Mettger, Public Affairs Specialist, 
Office of Cancer Communications, National Cancer 
Institute. Building 31, Room 4B43, Bethesda, MD 
20892, 301-496-6792.) 

Another effort to develop brochures at low reading 
levels is underway in Maine. Health care profession- 
als there have identified a need for easier-to-read 
materials not only for low- literate patients but also 
for general patient use. To respond to that need the 
Area Health Education Center Program (AHEC) 
initiated a "Literacy and Health Promotion Project" 
in 1990. The Project has formed a statewide consor- 
tium of 14 major health agencies and six literacy 
experts, including consultant Jane Root, to design 
and produce easy-to-read materials. To date, AHEC 
has published 15 pamphlets. They are designed for 
easy photocopying to encourage wide dissemina- 
tion. To order free sample copies, request the 
"marketing brochure" from AHEC. (Contact Sue 



Plimpton, Assistant Director, Area Health Educa- 
tion Center Program, College of Osteopathic Medi- 
cine, University of New England, Hills Beach Road, j 
Biddeford, ME04005-9599, 207-283-0171.) 

The American College of Obstetricians and ■ 
Gynecologists (ACOG) has taken a different ap- 
proach to the literacy problem. With funding from . 
Carnation Nutritional Products and the Pew Char- 
itable Trust, among others, it has launched a three- 
year program to publish an annual magazine called < 
Baby on the Way: Basics, a free easy-to-read publica- 
tion for expectant mothers with low literacy skills. It i 
has teamed up with the editors of Baby Talk i 
magazine (a successful publication after which Baby * 
on the Way is being modeled) and Literacy Volun- ■ 
teers of America. Its editors will write and produce i 
the new magazine, ACOG will check for final j 
accuracy, and LVA'srole is to ensure that the content i 
and reading level are appropriate for the audience. 
The first issue, a run of 300,000 copies, is scheduled ; 
for release this month, and already it is over- i 
subscribed. Among the groups signed up are mater- 
nal and child health programs, doctors, literacy i 
providers, adolescent pregnancy programs, and Job • 
Corps programs. Orders have come from every 
state. If all goes well, ACOG's print volume will rise ; 
to 500,000 by 1993, and by 1994 advertising revenue 
is expected to make the publication permanently 
self-sustaining. (Contact Florence Foelak, Ameri- 
can College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, 409 
12th Street SW, Washington, DC 20024, ; 
202-484-3321.) [Note: Although the first issue is i 
oversubscribed, sample copies are available from i 
ACOG.) j 



Programs And Partnerships ; 

Recruiting and retaining qualified staff has become 
a major challenge to health care providers today. Not • 
only are there shortages of nurses and other highly 
skilled workers, but the literacy demands of lower- • 
level jobs are increasing, often outstripping the skills 
of the workforce. In the Washington, D.C. area, . 
Children's Hospital and Greater Southeast Commu- 
nity Hospital are among several health care employ- 
ers working together with educational institutions 
and economic development groups in the "Health 
Care Occupations Joint Venturer a program man- 
aged by PAVE (a national nonprofit education and 
training foundation). In this effort, PAVE assesses , 
the employees' skills levels, Greater Southeast serves 
as one of four "community" assessment sites, and 
partnership members provide the needed instruc- 
tion, which ranges from a zero skills level to GED 
preparation. (Contact Dean Griffin, President, 
PAVE, The Education and Training Foundation, 
208 North Washington Street, 2nd Floor, Alex- 
andria, VA 22314, 703-683-0547.) 

Numerous health care employers are also working 
with literacy providers in the Boston area. In one 
effort, for example, three public hospitals and four 
private nursing homes have joined with the Continu- 
ing Education Institute (CEI). With U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education funding, the effort provides ■ 
ABE, ESL, and math instruction to nursing as- 
sistants and dietary and housekeeping workers, as 
well as a course leading to a high school diploma. 
The curriculum was developed by CEI, which also 
provides the instructors. All classes are held at the 
participating hospitals. Each hospital does its own 
recruiting based on its own criteria, but all workers 
participate on a voluntary basts. (Contact Lloyd 
David, Director, Continuing Education Institute, 
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35 Highland 
617-449-4802.) 

Workers at three hospitals in Brooklyn, New York, 
have access to a job-related basic skills program 
operated by the Brooklyn Workplace Literacy Pro- 
ject. The program was based on needs assessments 
and job task analyses that included discussions with 
management, floor supervisors, and employees 
themselves. Course offerings include basic math, 
reading, oral and written communications, ESL, 
and more advanced classes in medical terminology. 
This effort is sponsored by Long Island University 
and the local private industry council, with funding 
from a 1990 U.S. Department of Education work- 
place literacy grant. (Contact Ed Maietta, Project 
Director, Brooklyn Workplace Literacy Project, 
Long Island University, One University Plaza, 
Room LLC-S19, Brooklyn, NY 11201, 718 403-1019.) 

Many unions are also taking steps to improve their 
members' basic skills. One union, the Philadelphia 
Hospital and Health Care District U99C, recently 
responded to state legislation requiring nurses' aides 
to become certified by developing curricula and 
running courses for 600 to 700 hospital and health 
care workers in the city. Over 90 percent of the 
enroilees - many of whom were older women and/or 
minorities — have completed the training. Other 
basic skills classes for the members aim specifically 
to prepare them to enter schools of allied health in 
Philadelphia. The union is now investigating the 
possibility of offering instruction that is more specif- 
ically job-related and geared to identified employee 
weaknesses. (Contact James Ryan, Executive Direc- 
tor, Training and Upgrading Fund, Philadelphia 
Hospital and Health Care District U99C, 1319 locust 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107, 21S-73S-SSSS.) 

Through an initiative of the Department of Health 
and Hospitals, Boston unions are also participating 
in skills training efforts for members. The Depart- 
ment operates two programs for employees of the 
Boston City Hospital and two chronic care facilities 
in cooperation with unions serving the health care 
industry and the Massachusetts Executive Office of 
Labor. The first program is an open-entry, open-exit 
basic skills program designed to help people get their 
GEDs. The second is a 16-week science course to 
prepare employees who want to become nurses or 
technicians for college. ESL courses will be added in 
the near future. (Contact PaulGuldenzoph, Coordi- 
nator, Boston Health Care Workplace Education 
Program, Department of Health and Hospitals, 
Room 111, South Block Nurses Building, 818 Har- 
rison Avenue, Boston, MA 02118, 617-S34-S438.) 

In New York City, three unions are helping to 
prepare members to enter Associate degree pro- 
grams and thus eventually become registered nurses 
or qualify for other specialized positions. The union 
members receive training through a research and 
demonstration project developed by the City Univer- 
sity of New York and the Consortium for Worker 
Education under funding from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. Most participants are between 
40 and SO years old; all have high school diplomas or 
GEDs but still lack the basic skills needed for 
college. The project is field testing a special lan- 
guage arts and math curriculum related to anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, and everyday health care 
r—ks. The curriculum and guidelines will be avail- 
• — i through ERIC in the coming months. (For 
trmation or to obtain materials contact Dolores 
PP. in. Project Director, Center for Advanced Study 



New York, 33 West 42 Street, 620NC, New York, 
NY 10036, 212-642-2937.) 

Another approach to relieving the shortage of 
qualified health workers is to encourage and train 
young people to enter the field. The Boston Private 
Industry Council has developed Project Protech to 
do just that. The Council received a $973,000 grant 
from the U. S. Department of Labor in September 
1990 to develop a new four-year program for stu- 
dents pursuing careers in health care. In this 
program, the last two years of high school, the first 
two years of community college, and full-time work 
in a hospital are linked in an integrated, continuous 
program. Trainees who successfully complete the 
program will earn Associate degrees and a profes- 
sional health care credential. Employers and edu- 
cators are developing the instruction together. (Con- 
tact George Moriarty, Director, Project Protech, 
Boston Private Industry Council, 2 Oliver Street, 
Boston, MA 02110, 617-423-3755.) 

[ Note : Information on other health care initiatives can 
be found in BCEL Brief #4: The Health Care Industry. 
See page 16 of this Newsletter for details. J m 
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(Cont'd from p. 1) 

The Institutes specific duties are set forth in the Act 
as follows: 

(1) To assist federal agencies set objectives and 
strategies for meeting the Institute's goals and in 
measuring progress toward those goals. 

(2) To conduct basic and applied research and 
demonstrations on literacy , including: how adults 
learn to read and write and acquire other 
skills . . . how parents* literacy skills affect the ability 
of children to learn ... the assessment of literacy 
skills and the development of instructional tech- 
niques ... the best methods of helping adults and 
families acquire literacy skills, including ap- 
proaches that use technology ... the special literacy 
needs of individuals with limited English profi- 
ciency and with learning disabilities . . . how to 
effectively reach and teach the most educationally 
disadvantaged individuals . . . research on the use of 
technology and other studies to increase the literacy 
knowledge base, building on research already com- 
pleted or in process. . . and how to attract, train, 
and retrain professional and volunteer teachers of 
literacy. 

(3) To assist federal, state, and local agencies in the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of 
policy with respect to literacy , by: (a) establishing a 
national data base on public and private sector basic 
skills programs, assessment tools and outcome 
measures, the amount and quality of basic educa- 
tion provided in the workplace by businesses and 
industries, and progress made toward the national 
literacy goals; and (b) providing technical and policy 
assistance to government entities for the improve- 
ment of policy and programs and the development of 
model systems for implementing and coordinating 
federal literacy programs that can be replicated at 
the state and local levels. 

(4) To provide training and program and technical 
assistance to literacy programs throughout the U.S. , 
coordinating such activities with regional educa- 
tional laboratories, curriculum centers supported 



Technology Education Act, and other relevant edu- 
cation and training entities. 

(5) To collect and disseminate information to 
federal, state, and local entities with respect to 
promising literacy methods (including methods of 
assessment, effective programs, and other aspects of 
research and practice having to do with adult and 
family learning). 

(6) To review and make recommendations on ways 
to achieve uniformity among reporting require- 
ments, the development of performance measures, 
and the development of standards for program 
effectiveness in literacy-related federal programs , 

(7) To provide a toll-free long-distance telephone 
hotline for literacy providers and volunteers . 

Established as an activity of the Institute is a new 
"Literacy Leader Fellows" program, under which 
the director, in consultation with the Board of 
Advisors, is authorized to award fellowships to 
outstanding individuals pursuing careers in adult 
education or literacy in the areas of instruction, 
management, research, or innovation. 

The Institute and the Board may accept and dis- 
burse gifts of money and property from non-federal 
sources (but such gifts cannot be solicited). 

The Interagency Group, after considering recom- 
mendations made by the Board, is to appoint and fix 
the pay of the director. The level of pay, while not 
subject to government regulations on competitive 
service, may not exceed the government's GS-18 
rate. 

The Institute is required to submit a report to 
Congress in each of the first two years in which it 
receives federal funds, and to report to Congress 
biennially after that. 

Funding . $15 million a year is authorized for fiscal 
years 1992 through 1995. For 1992, some $5 million 
has been included in Discretionary Funds to be 
provided to the Department of Education. 



State Literacy Resource Centers 



Under this section of the Act, the Secretary of 
Education is authorized to carry out a program of 
competitive grants to the states to establish a j 
network of state or regional adult literacy centers, i 
The program will be a declining federal-state match- 
ing grant program, requiring the states to gradually 
increase their funding role. 

In addition to serving as a reciprocal link between 
the National Institute and local service providers, 
the centers will carry out activities to: 

(1) Improve and promote the use of state-of-the-art I 
teaching and assessment methods, technologies (in- 
cluding computers, video, and other media), and 
program evaluations. 

(2) Develop innovative approaches to coordinating { 
literacy services within and among the states and | 
with the federal government. Also assist public and I 
private agencies to coordinate the delivery of liter- i 
acy services. j 

(3) Encourage government and industry part- i 
nerships which include small businesses, pri- 1 
vate nonprofit groups, and community-based j 
organizations. 

(4) Encourage innovation and experimentation to i 
enhance literacy services. ; 
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(5) Provide training, technical, and policy as- 
sistance to state and local governments and to 
service providers in order to increase program access 
and effectiveness. 

(6) Encourage and facilitate the training of full- 
time professional adult educators. 

States (or groups of states in a region) will be invited 
to submit applications which show how they propose 
to develop or expand a literacy resource center . . . 
how the Act's intended services and activities will be 
carried out . . . what steps have or will be taken to 
ensure participation and access by all public and 
private provider groups, including correctional in- 
stitutions, volunteer literacy organizations. CBO's. 
welfare agencies, and others ... in what way literacy 
goals will be tracked and measured . . . and pro- 
cedures for coordinating all literacy activities at the 
state and local level. 

Funding . The Act authorizes $25 million a year for 
fiscal years 1992 and 1993. and "such sums as may be 
necessaary for fiscal years 1994 and 1995!' The 
actual appropriation level for 1992 is still to be 
determined, but is likely to be less than the autho- 
rized level. State and regional applicants are re- 
quired to provide some matching funds. For exam- 
ple, during the first two fiscal years, federal funding 
will cover up to 80 percent of the costs of a state 
center, in the third and fourth years up to 70 percent, 
and in succeeding years up to 60 percent. 

TITLE II - Workforce Literacy 

National Workforce Literacy 
Assistance Collaborative • 

A National Workforce Literacy Assistance Collab- 
orative is established in the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Its basic purpose is to improve the basic skills 
of persons who are marginally employed or unem- 
ployed with low basic skills and limited opportunity 
for long-term employment and advancement. 
Through a varied program of information dis- 
semination, materials development, direct technical 
assistance, and regional and state meetings, the 
Collaborative will help small- and medium-sized 
businesses, business associations that represent 
small- and medium-sized businesses, and labor 
organizations develop and implement literacy pro- 
grams tailored to the needs of the workforce. 

Funding . S5 million per year is authorized for each 
fiscal year from 1992 through 1995. The Senate has 
directed the Secretary of Labor to use current 
Discretionary Funding for this purpose for 1992. 

National Workforce Literacy Strategies 

The Act establishes a National Workforce Literacy 
Strategies program in the U.S. Department of 
Education in addition to the Department's already- 
existing Workplace Literacy Initiatives grant pro- 
gram. The purpose of the new program is to develop, 
test, and replicate cost-effective and instructionally- 
effective workforce literacy strategies for the nation. 
♦ h rough the funding of large-scale models that 
yolve partnerships between and among local, 
zional. statewide, and industry-wide public and 
ivate sector groups. The program is to be devel- 
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with the Secretary of Labor and the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration. Partnerships 
involving small businesses will have priority. 

Funding . For both Department programs-the 
existing workplace initiatives grant program and the 
new national strategies program-$60 million is 
authorized for fiscal 1992 and then "such sums as 
may be necessary" each year through 1995. When 
the overall appropriation in any year reaches $25 
million, at least $5 million is to be reserved specifi- 
cally for the strategies program. Actual appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1992 are likely to be similar to the 
actual 1991 level of $20 million. 

TITLE III - Investment In Literacy 

This Title contains several amendments to the Adult 
Education Act. The major provisions are: 

• The Basic ABE State Grants Program is extended 
through fiscal year 1995 and increased funding is 
authorized. 

• A new "Gateway Grants" program is established 
as part of the Basic ABE State Grants Program. The 
U.S. Department of Education is authorized, out of 
state ABE funds, to make two-year grants on a 
competitive basis to public housing authorities for 
literacy programs and related activities. 

• To be eligible for ABE funding, states must give 
direct and equitable access to all public and private 
nonprofit education groups which provide literacy 
services and/or serve educationally disadvantaged 
groups-including correctional education agencies, 
community-based organizations, and colleges. 

• Governors are given responsibility for the state 
advisory councils on adult education and literacy 
which are provided for in Section 332 of the Adult 
Education Act, and the councils are required to have 
a broader membership, including public and private 
sector employers, labor leaders, voluntary literacy 
organizations, and community-based literacy 
groups. 

• By July 1993. states are required to develop 
criteria by which to measure the success of state and 
local literacy programs. States are also required to 
evaluate 20 percent of all ABE grant recipients each 
year. 

• State ABE funding set-asides for innovative dem- 
onstration projects and teacher training are in- 
creased to 15 percent, two-thirds of which is to be 
used for teacher training. 

• Several provisions of Even Start are amended to 
increase access and participation-e.g. formulas for 
funding, set-asides earmarked for specific purposes, 
and groups eligible for funding. 

• The Secretary of Education, subject to the avail- 
ably of appropriations, is authorized to enter into a 
contract with the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing to arrange for the production and dissemination 
of family literacy materials. 

Funding . An increase in funding for the Basic ABE 
State Grants Program is authorized-$260 million 
for fiscal year 1992 (up from $200 million currently) 
and "such sums as may be necessary" each year 
after that through 1995. Funding appropriated for 
fiscal 1992 is expected to be somewhere between the 
Senate- and House-recommended levels of $220 
million and $250 million respectively. 

The funding authorization for Even Start is $100 
million for fiscal year 1992 (up from $50 million 



fiscal year 1993!' Funds actually appropriated are 
expected to be between the Senate- and House- 
recommended levels of $50 million and $100 million i 
respectively. 

$2 million is authorized for fiscal year 1992 for the ' 

Corporation for Public Broadcastin g. CPB will 1 

receive an increase in its overall appropriation for : 

1992. Congress has urged that some of the new funds j 

be used for the CPB literacy project, but the actual i 

level will be at the discretion of CPB. j 

t 

TITLE IV — Business Leadership 

for Employment Skills \ 

This Title authorizes the Secretary of Education to ; 

make grants to increase the literacy skills of com- i 

mercial drivers, so that they can meet the testing j 

requirements of the Commercial Motor Vehicle i 

Safety Act of 1986. [ Ed. Note : The Title duplicates j 

Public Law 102-26, which was enacted in March 1991 i 

in the " Higher Education Technical Amendments of I 

1991" (see BCELs article, "Improving Highway i 

Safety r on page 7 of this Newsletter). | j 

Fundin g. $3 million per year is authorized for fiscal ! 

years 1991, 1992, and 1993. For fiscal year 1991, $1.9 ' 

million was actually appropriated. For 1992, the < 

House has recommended zero funding and the ■ 

Senate $3 million. The actual level could fall ' 
anywhere along this continuum. 

TITLE V — Books For Families j 

The "inexpensive Book Distribution Program" and 
the "Library Literacy Programs" of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 are amended 
to give priority to persons most in need and to ; 
programs that target those most in need. j 

TITLE VI - Literacy For 
Incarcerated Individuals 

The Act as originally approved authorized the 
Attorney General of the U.S. Department of Justice 
to make grants to state corrections agencies for 
demonstration or system-wide "functional literacy 
programs" for certain categories of incarcerated 
persons in state and local jails, the establishment of 
such programs to be voluntary rather than man- 
datory. Technical Amendments to the Act (on July 
30) added a 'life skills 11 component to the program 
and transferred the granting authority to the Secre- 
tary of Education. ( Note : For purposes of this Title, 
"functional literacy' 1 is defined as at least an Sth 
grade reading equivalence on a nationally recog- 
nized standardized test.) 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is also amended to provide that the Secretary of 
Education, in consultation with correctional educa- 
tion organizations and others active in literacy 
education, shall annually make one or more "Blue 
Ribbon Awards" for effective and innovative inmate 
literacy programs. 

Funding . The Act authorizes $10 million for fiscal 
year 1992, $15 million for fiscal 1993, $20 million for 
1994. and $25 million for 1995. The House and 
Senate have recommended appropriations of zero to 
$10 million respectively, with the actual amount for 
1992 likely to fall somewhere in between. 

TITLE VII -Volunteers 
For Literacy 

The Director of the ACTION Agency is authorized 
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private nonprofit organizations (including commu- 
nity-based and voluntary organizations) to estab- 
lish, operate, or expand community or employee 
literacy programs that include the use of full-time or 
part-time volunteers. 

Funding . For fiscal year 1992. $2.5 million is autho- 
rized, and for fiscal 1993 "such sums as may be 
necessary!' No appropriation is likely in 1992. 



Draft regulations governing implementation of the 
National Literacy Act are scheduled to appear in the 
Federal Registerby mid-October. For 60 days there- 
after any individuals and groups that wish to 
comment on any aspect of the proposed regulations 
are invited to do so in writing . (Letters should be 
addressed to the Secretary of Education and mailed 
to Dr. Thomas L. Johns. U.S. Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, Room 4523. 
Switzer Building. Washington, D.C. 20202-7120.) 
Final regulations for the Act should appear in the 
Federal Register early next year. 

In general, persons who need more information 
before sending their letters should call Joan Seamon. 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy. U.S. 



Department of Education, 202-732-2270. ( Note : ; 

Deaf and hearing-impaired individuals can get more I 

information by phoning the Federal Dual Party • 

Relav Service at 800-877-8339 or, if in the Wash- . 
ington, D.C. area, 202-708-9300.) 

The Department of Education will also hold six 

regional meetings to provide information about the s 

National Literacy Act and its implementation. The i 

schedule of meetings is given below, along with the < 

phone numbers of Department of Education re- • 
gional offices to call for more details: 

Boston (October 21st), 617-223-9317 
Chicago (October 23rd), 312-353-5215 
Washington . D.C. (October 25th), 202-732-2272 
Denver (October 29th), 303-844-3544 | 
San Francisco (October 31st), 415-556-4570 j 
Atlanta (November 4th), 404-331-2502 > 

Because space will be at a premium, it is recom- 
mended that anyone planning to attend call the I 
number for their region in advance. ! 

Finally, a free copy of the National Literacy Act can ■ 
be obtained by writing to the Document Room. Hart 
Building, Washington. D.C. 20510-7106. ■ I 
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General Policy, Planning, & Research 

Qj Enhancing the Volunteer Experience , by Paul 
Ilsley. is a new book for coordinators of volunteer 
programs. It discusses why people become volun- 
teers and what makes the experience worthwhile. 
The book is based on interviews with more than 300 
volunteers, staff members, and managers in 34 
organizations. The book contains numerous recom- 
mendations for improving organizational lead- 
ership, increasing the participation of volunteers, 
encouraging learning, and maintaining an emphasis 
on spontaneity and individual choice. Available for 
$24.95 plus shipping (and sales tax for California. 
District of Columbia. New York, and New Jersey) 
from Jossey-Bass. Inc., 350 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94104-1310, (415) 433-1767. 
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Literacy and Print Media , from the Graphic 
; Literacy Alliance, contains presentations made 
he Literacy Day Conference held during the 
uiavure Association of America's 1990 convention. 



address illiteracy. An introduction traces the devel- 
opment of the Graphic Arts Literacy Alliance. 
Available for $22.50 from Graphic Arts Literacy 
Alliance, 4615 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 15213, 
(412)621-6941. 

(X) Refining Our Vision: New Approaches to Edu- 
cation in Connecticut , a biennial report from the 
Connecticut State Council on Vocational-Technical 
Education, reviews how the state's educational 
system is (or is not) prepared to meet its future needs 
for skilled workers. It also applies the findings of 
Americas Choice: High Skills or Low Wages to 
specific state concerns and makes numerous recom- 
mendations based on this extrapolation-e.g. 
courses should be given during the last two years of 
high school that combine classroom study with 
apprenticeships; a system of learning centers for 
dropouts should be developed; a study group should 
be set up to identify ways for business and govern- 
ment to share the costs of workforce literacy pro- 
grams; and a system for coordinating employment 
and training programs should be developed. Avail- 
able free from Anne Wingate, State Council on 
Vocational-Technical Education, 61 Woodland 
Street, Hartford, CT 06105-2386, (203) 566-4035. 

S3 A Summary Report: National Forums on the 
Adult Education Delivery System , summarizes the 
testimony presented at a series of adult education 
hearings held by the U.S. Department of Education 
in early 1991. Most participants expressed a need for 
greater coordination and integration of services 
among federally-funded programs, common perfor- 
mance standards to measure program effectiveness, 
full-time professional teaching staffs, more funding 
for a wider range of provider organizations, and 
better intake and assessment procedures for adults 
with special needs. Available free from the Clear- 
inghouse on Adult Education and Literacy, U.S. 
Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue 
SW, Washington, DC 20202-7240, (202)732-2396. 

GO VOICES FROM THE FIELD: 30 Expert Opin- 
ions on America 2000, The Bush Administration 
Strategy To "Reinvent" America's Schools, from the 



Work, Family and Citizenship, contains brief essays 
by 30 education leaders which critique the reform 
plans set forth in America 2000: An Education 
Strategy. The essays reflect a wide range of views on 
problems in the American schooling system and the 
Administration's proposals for confronting these 
problems. Individual authors examine, question, 
praise, and condemn various parts of the education 
reform agenda, with particular attention to the 
"choice" issue and to the social and cultural settings 
in which education takes place. Available for $3 
prepaid from the W. T. Grant Foundation Commis- 
sion on Work, Family and Citizenship, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW, Suite 301, Washington, DC 
20036-5541, (202)775-9731. 

(jD Two reports from the Comprehensive Adult 
Student Assessment System (CASAS) contain liter- 
acy-related information on the Immigration Reform 
and Control Act (IRCA) of 1986, which offered 
"amnesty" to illegal aliens. A Survey of Newly 
Legalized Persons in California , prepared for the 
California Health and Welfare Agency, is a study of 
the estimated 1.6 million Caiifornians who were 
eligible for amnesty. The study contains demo* 
graphic information and identifies the health, edu- 
cation, and social services needed by the group. 
( Note : About three-quarters of those surveyed 
scored poorly on English language proficiency and 
almost all expressed interest in attending educa- 
tional programs.) Amnesty Education Report: 
IRCA Pre-Enrollment Appraisal Results , prepared 
for the California State Department of Education 
Amnesty Education Office, focuses in more detail on 
the educational needs of these newly-legalized immi- 
grants. Executive summaries or complete reports 
are available free from Linda Taylor, CASAS, 2725 
Congress Street, Suite 1M, San Diego, CA 92110, 
(619) 298-4681, ext. 310. 

Workforce & Workplace Literacy 

03 Designing and Implementing Workforce Liter- 
acy: Programs in Partnership with Business and 
Industr y is a handbook from the Texas Workforce i 
Literacy Consortium designed for community col- 1 
leges and technical institutes in Texas. It is a | 
compilation of existing data and contains informa- i 
tion about management, curriculum and develop- | 
ment, and assessment and evaluation for workplace 
literacy projects. Available for $7.50 from Karen 
Bush, Project Manager, Kingwood College, 20000 
Kingwood Drive, Kingwood, TX 77339, (713) 
359-1660. 

QD The Learning Disabled in Employment and 
Training Programs , from the U.S. Department of 
Labor, examines the literacy needs of the learning 
disabled and makes recommendations on how to 
integrate basic skills and job-skills instruction into | 
JTPA and other government employment and oc- j 
cupational training programs for which these people j 
are eligible. Single copies are available free from the i 
Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Develop- > 
ment, U.S. Department of Labor, 200 Constitution i 
Avenue NW, Room N5637, Washington, DC 20210. | 

GO R.O.A.D. to Success , from Penn States In- i 
stitute for the Study of Adult Literacy, is a compre- • 
hensive, computer-assisted basic skills program de- > 
signed to prepare low-skilled commercial drivers to I 
pass the written portions of the Commercial Drivers ! 
License (CDL) test. Based on the official CDL | 
manual, the program is written at the 4th-7th grade I 
level. It includes a Software Reference Guide, i 
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Learning Activity Packets (print materials that 
parallel the computer modules), an Instructor's 
Manual, a CDL Basic Skills Check (criterion- 
referenced test), and an Evaluation Report. The 
program operates on IBM PC or compatible equip- 
ment or Macintosh systems. To obtain a preview set 
and price and ordering information contact the 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, Perm State 
University, 204 Calder Way, Suite 209, University 
Park, PA16302, (814) 863-3777. 

SkillWorks , from Imsatt Corporation, is a 
comprehensive and appealing computer-based basic 
skills program designed for general and workplace 
use with students reading at the 3rd-8th grade levels. 
It contains some 75 hours of instruction in seven 
skills areas: grammar, spelling, punctuation, writ- 
ing, capitalization, vocabulary, and comprehension. 
The course includes instruction, exercises, and 
games, as well as a strand of "dramatizations" that 
build "life skills'* while showing students the real- 
life applications of the other skills they are learning. 
Students are able to hear words pronounced, go to a 
built-in dictionary for definitions, and hear most of 
the material they read from the screen. The program 
includes a pre-testing component and has a built-in 
diagnostic system to keep track of and report on a 
student's progress. It can automatically track stu- 
dents through their course work and produce appro- 
priate homework assignments. It includes an au- 
thoring system, so that it can be customized to fit the 
specific needs of employers and literacy programs. 
In addition, Imsatt will help businesses and other 
users develop individualized versions. The program 
runs on the Commodore CDTV (with a CD-ROM). 
The hardware and software is sold as a unit and 
costs $3,000. Substantial quantity discounts are 
available. For more information, contact Richard 
Hetherington, Director of Sales, Imsatt Corpora- 
tion, 105 West Broad Street, Suite 301, Falls Church, 
VA 22046, (703) 533-7500. 

OH Vestibule Training: Basic Skills for New Hires , 
by Jerome Rosow and Robert Zager, is the first 
interim report of the Work in America Institute's 
three-year research project, "Job-Linked Literacy: 
Innovative Strategies at Work! 7 The report contains 
an overview of the value of job-linked literacy 
training in general and of vestibule training (for 
entering employees) in particular. It presents de- 
tailed case studies of five vestibule programs that 
have been assessed in the project and that on the 
basis of proven results are national models worthy of 
replication. Available for $195 from the Work in 
America Institute, 700 White Plains Road, 
Scarsdale, NY 10583-5008, (914) 472-9600. 

General Program & 
Curriculum Development 



UH How To Start a Volunteer Literacy Program in 
Corrections ($5), by Dale Marlin, is a new handbook 
from Literacy Volunteers of America. Based on 
LVA*s own experience, the publication outlines 
procedures for starting and running a prison-based 
program. The question-and-answer format and re- 
producible forms make the book particularly help- 
ful. LVA also publishes Orientation for Literacy 
Volunteers in Corrections ($2.50), by Dale Marlin, 
a short guide that introduces volunteers to the 
unique aspects of working within a prison setting. 
Order from Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., 
5795 Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214, 
(315) 445-8000. 

EH Literacy Action: A Resource Book for Colleges 
and Universities , second edition, by Louisa Meac- 
ham with Beverly Schwartzberg, is an introduction 
to literacy issues and a handbook on how to start and 
operate adult literacy programs. The book contains 
examples of initiatives involving colleges and univer- 
sities and may be useful to a wider audience. 
Available for $20 from Campus Outreach Oppor- 
tunity League, 386 McNeal Hall, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 55108-1011, 
(612) 624-3018. 

Fam i ly Literacy 

51! Family and Intergenerational Literacy Pro- 
grams: An Update of "Noises of Literacy" , by Ruth 
Nickse, examines the social context for increased 
attention to family and intergenerational literacy, 
reviews the research base underlying such work, 
discusses current program practices in various in- 
stitutional settings, offers guidance on what con- 
stitutes an effective program, and points to research 
and policy issues that need attention to advance 
good work in this area. Among the author's many 
recommendations are that regional clearinghouses 
need to be established to disseminate information 
and provide technical assistance . . . that funds must 
be increasingly targeted on groups with special 
needs, particularly women in poverty . . . that work- 
place literacy programs should be expanded to 
include family literacy components . . . that better 
program evaluation is needed . . . and that cross- 
disciplinary, longitudinal, and ethnographic studies 
need to be funded. Available for $8.75 prepaid from 
Center for Education and Training for Employment, 
The Ohio State University, Publications Office, Box 
P. 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090, 
(800) 848-4815. 



Adult Basic Education Resource Guide, from 
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the Apple Computer Company and List Services, 
describes seven diverse adult basic skills programs 
that use the latent Macintosh or Apple computer 
technology for nstmction. In addition, the guide 
gives an overview of the role of technology in adult 
q *■ sic education, identifies characteristics of useful 
ftware, and lists organizational and material 
sources. Available for $15 from List Services, Inc., 
310 Harney Street, Suite 202, Omaha, NE 68154, 



guidelines to help others replicate the program, 
including workshops for parents and joint activities . 
for parents and children. Available for $6 from 
Partnership for Family Reading, 205 Chapin Hall, 
Montclair State, Upper Montclair, NJ 07043, (201) • 
893-7190. 

El The Bell Atlantic/ALA Family Literacy Project 
publishes an on-going series of Fact Sheets on family 
literacy issues. Although they are not issued on a 
regular schedule, the Project publishes at least three 1 
a year. Titles to date are: Introduction, How To Start ' 
a Dial-A-Story, How To Write in Plain English, i 
Libraries and Local Business Partnerships — 
Connections for Family Literacy, Developing a Fam- 
ily Literacy Project, and How To Recruit Participants 1 
Using Nonprint Media. Single copies of the Fact i 
Sheets are available free. To receive back issues or to 
be put on the mailing list contact Margaret Monsour, 
Project Director, Family Literacy Project, American t 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, II 60611, (312) 944-6780. ■ 1 
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The Mechanics of Success: An Illinois Family 
Literacy Report is a two-part report on family 
literacy from the Illinois Literacy Resource Develop- 
ment Center. Report #1, Family Literacy Programs 
($25), presents the findings from a study of 19 family 
literacy programs in Illinois. It discusses all aspects 
of program development and operation, including 
the demographic characteristics of the participants. 
It also contains descriptions of exemplary family 
literacy approaches and a framework for evaluating 
them. Report #2, Evaluation ($15), contains the full 
evaluation framework and outlines assessment 
strategies. Order from Illinois Literacy Resource 
Development Center, 200 South Frederick Street, 
Rantoul, IL 61866, (217) 839-1318 or (800) 252-1108 
in Illinois. 

Ell The Partnership for Family Reading , by Ruth 
Handel, describes a school-based family literacy 
program developed by Montclair State College in 
partnership with the Newark, New Jersey, public 



CORRECTIONS 

• The main source of funding for the Ctnttr lor Rehabilita- 
tion Technology'* Sattlfitt Literacy Prdf ram (see BCEL 
Newsletter. 7/91, p. 2) is the Lettie Pate Evans Foundation, which 
is a member of the Robert W Woodruff Foundation. It is not 
associated with the Coca Cola Company though some funding 
has been given by the Coca Cola Foundation. 

• The Middlesex County Employment and Training Office (see 
Unrttd Electric Controls. Corporate Literacy Action, BCEL 
Newsletter. 7/91. pp. 13-14) is located at 14 Chapel Street 
Somerville, MA 02144. 

• The National Center for Adult Literacy at the University of 
Pennsylvania (see RtO Projects Uitftrway At KCAL, BCEL 
Newsletter, 7/91. p. 4), has indicated that Daniel Wagner. 
215-898-1925. is the proper contact for information about NCAL 

activities. 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Business & Industry Training 

Center In New York City 

For more than 20 years, the Business and 
Industry Training Center (BITC) at New 
York City Technical College, part of the 
City University of New York (CUNY) 
system, has been providing New York's 
employers with customized employee train- 
ing programs. Program costs are borne 
almost entirely by BITC clients. The first 
courses BITC offered were in the area of 
basic literacy. Since then it has expanded 
into computers, electricity, electronics, and 
most recently, interpersonal skills. One 
long-running BITC program is the Develop- 
mental Studies program at New York Tele- 
phone, which started more than 10 years 
ago. The program offers over 30 courses in 
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sional skills to non-managerial employees. 
It includes four levels of math and English, 
beginning with basic computing, reading, 
and writing and progressing to pre-college 
algebra and technical writing. The annual 
enrollment for the program is over 2,000, of 
which some 70 percent sign up for one or 
more of the math and English courses. The 
courses are taught on company premises and 
at seven CUNY sites, and students pay 
registration fees equal to 25 percent of the 
costs. Among BITCs other clients are 
IBM, Mount Sinai Medical Center, Gen- 
eral Motors, Sheet Metal Workers' 
Union, and Teacher's Insurance and An- 
nuity Association. (Contact Patrick Yanez, 
Director, New York Citv Technical College, 
250 Jav Street. Suite N1 305, Brooklyn. NY 
11201. 718-260-5757.) 

Sears UAW GED Program 

When United Auto Workers local 1896 
negotiated a new contract with Sears Man- 
ufacturing Company of Davenport, Iowa, in 
1989. job security was a major issue. The 
union recognized that workers would need 
to have up-to-date skills to keep their jobs 
in the changing workplace. So a job train- 
ing program was negotiated. At first it 
was limited to job skills such as reading 
blueprints and using tools and gauges. 
It soon became apparent, however, that 
many employees did not have the basic 
skills needed for these classes. A subse- 
quent survey of employees* educational 
levels revealed that a large number lacked a 
high school diploma and many had very low 
basic skills. So the company and union 




approached Scott Community College, one 
of three colleges in the Eastern Iowa Com- 
munity College District, for help. The Col- 
lege s Career Assistance Center developed a 
"Skills Enhancement' 1 program with the aim 
of preparing Sears* workers for the GED. 
(Students whose skills are not advanced 
enough for the GED program are given 
basic skills instruction first.) The first GED 
course ran from early April through June of 
this year. A second session began in Sep- 
tember. Classes are given during shift time 
at the union hall. Attendance is strictly 
voluntary. (Contact Dennis Anderson, Di- 
rector, Human Resources, Sears Manufac- 
turing Company, 1718 South Concord, 
Davenport, IA 52802, 319-383-2800; Gail 
Hogan. President, UAW Local 1896, at the 
same address: or Peg Garrison, Advisor, 
Career Assistance Center, Scott Community 
College, 627 West 2nd Street, Davenport, 
IA 52801,319-326-5319.) 

Motorola Experiments With 
At-Home Learning 

Last year, 53 workers at Motorola's Semi- 
conductor Products plants in Tempe and 
Mesa, Arizona, took part in a novel experi- 
ment in the use of unsupervised computer- 
based instruction to improve employees' 
reading skills. The pilot, called Project 
SALSA (Southwest Advanced Learning 
Systems for Adults), was conducted from 
July to December 1990 in collaboration with 
the Rio Salado Community College, which 
administered it and coordinated research 
activities. In-kind contributions came from 
Apple Computers, Inc.; U.S. West Com- 
munications; Businessland, Inc.; Univer- 
sity Communications, Inc.; and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

For this effort, factory workers who were 
already enrolled in company reading classes 
were also given the use of Macintosh com- 
puters in their homes. It was hoped that the 
supplementary computer experience would 
accelerate the improvement of reading skills 
applicable to their jobs at Motorola. The 
computers were linked via satellite and 
interactive telecommunication to NovaNet. 
a software library at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana-Champaign. After initial 
training on the computers, the 53 workers 
were free to use them in any way they chose, 
taking (or not taking) advantage of the wide 
range of educational and recreational soft- 
ware available through NovaNet. The work- 
ers' families were also encouraged to use the 
computers. Thirty of the participants were 
paired with a control group of 30 workers in 



the company's on-site reading program who j 
did not receive computers. Both groups i 
were pre- and post-tested using TABE (Tests i 
of Adult Basic Education). 

The experiment is now complete and Rio 
Salado Community College has issued a 
report on its findings, called SALSA Pilot 
Project Research Report. After the first two- 
week period, during which computer use 
was high, most participants spent little time 
at their computers . However, a core group of 
18 used the computers regularly for at least 
one to one-and-a-half hours in every two- 
week period. Reasons for the drop-off in use 
ranged from frustration with computer oper- 
ating procedures to the Persian Gulf crisis, 
which necessitated unexpected overtime to 
meet military orders from Motorola. For 
those workers who remained involved, the 
final report indicates that the project defi- 
nitely contributed to worker enrichment and I 
skills improvement. Even with the drop in 
computer use, participants made greater 
gains (9 months) in TABE scores than the 
control group (2 months). While the dif- 
ference is not statistically significant, it does 
point to a need for additional research in this 
area. The report recommends that future 
research projects use a sample of at least 400 
learners, offer more systematic training and 
support in the use of computer hardware and 
software, and involve more staff-participant 
communication. 



(For more information or a free copy of the report 
contact Karen Mills, Associate Dean of Instruction, 
College and Adult Literacy, Rio Salado Community 
College, 640 North First Avenue, Phoenix, AZ 
85003, 602-223-4280.) 



GTE Family Literacy Project 

The GTE Foundation is the philanthropic 
arm of GTE Corporation, a Stamford-based 
(CT) telecommunications, lighting, and 
precision materials company. The Founda- 
tion has been supporting literacy through its 
grants to Literacy Volunteers of America 
since 1986. In 1990-1991, the Foundation 
joined with LVA to conduct a one-year pilot 
family literacy program. The Foundation 
not only provided $147,000 in funding but 
was an active partner in the effort. The six 
sites selected were all located near GTE 
facilities so that employees could serve as 
volunteers and the company could partici- 
pate in the public and community relations 
aspects of the program. In addition, the 
Foundation produced a recruiting poster 
and recruitment and tutor training video- 
cassettes. The course itself varies from 

(Cont'd on p. 14) 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 

ACTION (Cont'd from p. 13) 

site to site depending on local needs. In aii 
cases, however, tutors are trained to use 
LVAs Reading With Children in structuring 
their classes, and the focus is on helping 
parents or caregivers read to their children, 
rather than teaching them to read per se. The 
goal is to use this initial introduction to 
motivate parents to continue in reading 
programs after the 6-8 class sessions are 
over. An integral part of the project was the 
development of a handbook to help other 
groups implement siKrh programs. The 
handbook will be available from LVA later 
this fall. (Contact Michael Buchhold. Di- 
rector, Literacy Volunteers of America. 
Southeast Regional Office. 545 North 
McDonough Street, Suite C, Decatur. GA 
30030,404-371-0446.) 

Private Industry Council 

Sponsors S.W.E.LL Project 

For the past three years, under JTPA fund- 
ing, a private industry council in Wash- 
ington state has been sponsoring a summer 
project called S.W.E.L.L. (Summer Work 
Earning and Learning for Life). The pro- 
gram is run by a partnership of Rasskey 
Associates (a local affiliate of WAVE — 
Work, Achievement, Values & Education, 
Inc.), and the local office of Washington's 
Employment Security Department. 
Through schools and media ads, the pro- 
gram recruits low-income youths between 
14 and 21 to wo.k on community service 
projects while they receive job and basic 
skills training. The youths work in teams of 



15 with a teacher and an employee specialist 
and engage in practical projects such as 
developing an urban wildlife refuge, build- 
ing a portable classroom, and installing an 
underground irrigation system. They learn 
the reading and math skills they need at the 
job site as well as in classroom settings and 
are able to see immediately the utility of 
these skills. In addition, the program pro- 
vides activities to develop leadership and 
build motivation and self esteem. The par- 
ticipants, called Associates, are paid $4.25 
an hour for time spent on the job and in 
class. Officially, they are employees of the 
Employment Security Department. Some 
230 youths took part this past summer. 
About 75 percent were still in school (many 
classified as "at-risk"), another 25 percent 
were dropouts, and some 50 percent were 
minority group members. In the fall, ac- 
cording to program manager Renee Matson, 
the students went back to school with a new 
interest in what they were learning because 
they now understood its relevance to their 
futures. The dropouts were given counsel- 
ing and guided into dropout retrieval and 
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GED programs. (Contact Renee Matson, 
Program Manager, Passkey/ WAVE, 6515 
West Clearwater, Suite 238, Kennewick, 
WA 99336, 509-735-8402.) 

First Publishing: Classics 

Illustrated Reviewed By LVA 

First Publishing of Chicago, Illinois, has 
arranged to have Literacy Volunteers of 
America review the texts, illustrations, and 
layouts for future titles in its Classics 
Illustrated series to determine their appro- 
priateness for adult literacy students. Those 
titles that are found to be accessible to such 
readers will carry an LVA logo and be 
identified as appropriate for instructional 
use. Other titles will be identified as appro- 
priate for independent use. All titles will 
direct readers to contact LVA or a local 
library for information about adult literacy 
programs. (Contact Stephen K. Lau, First 
Publishing, 435 N . LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
IL 60610, 312-670-6770, or Virginia Law- 
son, Literacy Volunteers of America, 5795 
Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214, 
315-445-8000.) 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 

During the 1991 baseball season Baltimore Orioles shortstop 
Cal Ripken. Jr.. was the key player in the "Reading. Runs and 
Ripken" campaign to generate funds tor adult literacy programs 
in the city. Black & Decker, Colgate-Palmolive, 
McDonald's, and MCI contributed $10,000 each to under- 
write a promotion that encouraged Orioles' fans to pledge $10. 
$50. or $100 for each home run hit by Ripken. Autographed 
baseballs, caps. bats, and/or an invitation to a special event 
with Ripken in attendance were offered as incentives for giving. 
The Baltimore Sun, Afro-American Newspaper, Bal- 
timore Business Journal, and Baltimore Times also 
publicized the effort with ads and clip-out pledge cards. By late 
August, with 40 games still to be played. $66,000 - or an 
average of $2.550for each of Ripken's then 26 home runs - had 
been pledged to Baltimore Reads for support of local literacy 
program";. Two years ago, Ripken and his wife Kelly, who serves 
on the beard of Baltimore Reads, donated $250,000 to establish 
an adult learning center near the city's Memorial Stadium. 

The Bank of America makes a contribution to the California 
Literacy Coalition (CLC) for each order received for its "Quotes" 
check series or the matching checkbook cover. Each check is 
printed with a scenic photograph and a handwritten quote that 
pays tribute to the joy of reading. More than $57,000 has gone 
to CLC since the "Quotes" series was introduced m 1989. 

Browning Ferris Industries recently donated building space 
lor the first "flea market rummage sale" to benefit the Adult 
Literacy Program of Knox County (TN). Whittle Communica- 
tions printed promotional fliers, and the Knoxvillo News 

Sentinel provided additional publicity. Other local businesses, 
including nurseries and furniture and hardware stores, contrib- 
uted merchandise. The idea for the sale came from six VISTA 
volunteers working in the Adult Literacy Program and it is slated 
to become an annual event 

Colgate-Palmolive sponsored a literacy campaign in Atlanta 
this past spring lo heighten awareness, raise money for Literacy 



Action (LA), and inform the public about LA's programs. The 
three-month promotion featured announcements on radio 
stations WVEE, WA0K, WCK, WIG00, and WALK, and 
displays at Kroeger, Super-Value, Winn-Dixie, Drug 
Emporium, Big Star Foods, and AAP stores. Colgate- 
Palmolive contributed 25 cents to LA for every purchase of 
Palmolivr Dishwashing Liquid in participating stores. The 
$10,000 raised will cover LA's costs for tutoring 25 students for 
one year. 

Disneyland has made a $15,000 grant to the South Coast (CA) 
Literacy Council. The Council has also received a J.C.Ptnney 
volunteer grant and a local Rotary donation of renovated 
classroom space for tutoring students. 

The Entergy Corporation of New Orteans underwrote the 
production and printing of Literacy Is Everybody's Business: 
The Power of the Word , the final report of the Southern Regional 
Literacy Commission to the Southern Growth Policies Board. 
BellSouth, Wachovia Bank & Trust, and Goldman, 
Sachs also supported the year-long work of the Commission, 
which resulted in the establishment of the Southern Literacy 
Forum. 

Field Publications, Anthony Thomas Candy Company, 
Continental Office Furniture, Goal Systems Interna- 
tional, American Honda Motor Company, Kroger Com- 
pany, Pierce Communications, State Auto Insurance 
Companies, Stouffer Dublin Hotel, and Wendy's are 
among the more than 50 contributors to "'Challenge 2000," the 
fund-raising arm of the Literacy Initiative of Central Ohio. 
Launched last fall. Challenge 2000 aims to create an ongoing 
and growing source of financial support for adult literacy 
services from the area's business sector, tabor unions, and 
community groups. Warner Cable Communications Presi- 
dent James Gray chairs the Challenge 2000 steering committee, 
and the company has donated office space and a full-time 
"loaned executive." Ann Dorman, to manage the campaign. 

GTech Corporation has made a grant to establish a workforce 
preparation program for residents of The Ark. a transitional 
housing unit for homeless mothers and their children spon- 
sored by the Gary (IN) Commission for Women. 
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A Hearst Foundation grant of $30,000 will help the New 
Mexico Coalition for Literacy meet the growing need for training 
and technical assistance in literacy programs statewide. The 
Coalition recently gave the Albuquerque Tribune and KDAT- 
IV its literacy leadership "Presidents Award." 



J.C.Penney presented its "Golden Rule" award to Read lor 
Literacy in Toledo (OH) in April. Other recent contributors 
include the Oana Corporation, Exchange Club of West 
Toldeo, First Toledo Corp., Kiwanis Club of Westgate 
and Sun Refining t Marketing. 



Waste Management Inc., American Express, Citizens i 

& Southern Bank, Copyright, Cordis Corp., Daoud's j 

Galleries, Delta Air Lines, Gulfstrtam Newspapers, i 

IBM, William Lyon Company, and the Miami Herald and j 

Sun-Sentinel are supporters of the Friends of Literacy i 

through Libraries in Ft. Lauderdale (FL). | 



PLANNING. AWARENESS & RESEARCH 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association i 
Foundation, National Newspaper Association, and I 
National Newspaper Publishers Association promoted I 
and encouraged their members to participate in the summer 
■'Family Reading Challenge 1991." Clorox provided major 
funding lor the Challenge, a nationwide program that offered 
prizes and other incentives to encourage reading among young 
people and their families. The American Library Association. 
International Association of Amusement Parks and 
Attractions, READAmerica, and ABC were also partners in the 
effort 

The American Society of Association Executives, repre- 
senting over 20,000 member groups, has given an "Advance 
America" award to the Southern Newspaper Publishers Foun- I 
dation lor its literacy awareness program begun in 1989. Over i 
300 associations vied for the Advance America honor, which j 
recognizes significant contributions in such areas as education. . 
research and statistics, prolessional standards and codes of I 
ethics, and community service. 

The California Business Roundtable's second-quarter I 
newsletter carried an article. "Helping Children by Helping j 
Their Parents: Family Literacy through the Local Public Library." i 
It highlighted the work of the California Literacy Campaign in i 
promoting library-based instruction for adult learners and their I 
families, and cited various ways companies can support literacy i 
programs. The California Roundtable is comprised of key j 
executives from the state's largest corporations. 

The Fresno Bee sponsored a "California: The State of 

Literacy" conference in September for representatives from i 

education, business, and government. Conference highlights I 

included a keynote address by Jonathan Kozol. a visit to the Los i 

Angeles Times mobile computer lab, a premiere of segments i 

from "The Discovery Series." and a session showcasing model I 

programs in California. Literacy-related items also were i 

published in the edition of the Bee which appeared on the first I 

day of the conference. ; 

New York Telephone hosted a focus group in New York City I 
in July on the "Use of Braille and Other Technology and Adult ! 
Literacy." 

Prudential Insurance, AT&T, American Transtech, CSX 
Transportation, the Florida Times-Union, IBM, and 
Southern Bell are members of the Jacksonville (FL) Literacy j 
Coalition. The Coalition was recently awarded the 1991 I 
Creative Collaboration Award" from the Jacksonville Human I 
Services Council for the most effective public-private i 
partnership. ; 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Oobbs International Services, based in Memphis (TN), has i 

opened its workplace continuing education classes to the i 

families of its employees. The airline food catering company i 

operates its "Dobbs Caters to Learning" program in a number of ; 
cities nationwide. 

The Hyatt Regency Lake Tahoe (NV) held its third ( 

graduation ceremony in May for 26 of the 70 students currently i 

enrolled in its workplace literacy program, "English for Special > 
Purposes.' 

Sikorsky Aircraft and Oresser Instrument Olvision, with i 

workforces of 11.000 and 750 respectively, offer genera! basic ; 

skills services to their employees in cooperation with Literacy ■ 

Volunteers of Bridgeport (CT) and, in one case, the Stratford i 

Adult Education Department. In both programs, employees have « 

been trained to tutor co-workers. ■ t 



. On April 20. the Isaac Knapp District Dental Society's 
team won the first "Bee for Literacy" spelling competition to 
benefit the Three Rivers Literacy Alliance in Fort Wayne (IN). 
Other team sponsors included Central Soya, Dana Corpo- 
ration, Fort Wayne Newspapers, GTE North, IBM, 
Innovations in Marketing, Lincoln National Corpora- 
tion, Navistar, Nipsco, and Southtown Readers World. 
In July, Chuck E. Cheese, Diamond Jim's, Korte Paper, 
Leo's Country Chicken, Rogers Markets, and RTM Mid- 
America were contributors to 3RLA's second "student potluck 
and recognition picnic." and the Sunday Journal Gazette 
provided media coverage of the event. 

Individuals or companies in the Boston (MA) area giving an 
exclusive listing of real estate property to Innovative Moves, 
or booking reservations through the Malmberg Travel 

Group, can designate the Boston Adult Literacy Fund to receive 
a percentage of the commission earned on their business. 
Innovative Moves donates 10 percent ol its commission, and 
Matmberg 15 percent. 

James Money Management, Bantam Doubleday Dell, 
Capital Cities/ABC, CBS, HarperCollins, MacMillan 
Publishing, New York Telephone, Newsday, News- 
week, Penguin USA, Simon & Schuster, and Time 
Warner were corporate contributors to the LV-NYC's "Celebra- 
tion of Reading" benefit held at Lincoln Center in May. First 
Lady Barbara Bush and a number of writers participated in the 
event, which raised $300,000 for the LVA affiliate. 

Lucky Stores Northern California Division and the 
Golden State Warriors sponsored a "Sign Up and Score" 
literacy campaign this summer. Any adult who registered for a 
library-based class during July or August through the Bay Area 
Literacy Programs (BALit) will be eligible to attend a private 
Warriors' basketball practice to be held during the 1991-92 
season. Lucky Stores will also continue to donate $50 to BALit 
for every assist Warriors' point guard Tim Hardaway makes 
during regular season games telecast on KPIX or KICU. BALit 
received $20,000 from Lucky last year as a result of this 
innovative collaboration. 

The Beaver County Mellon Bank donated an unused building 
it was leasing when Adult Literacy Action in Monaca (PA) 
outgrew its space, and area businesses - Ryan Homes, P.M. 
Moore, Armstrong Cork, Economy Electric and Scherer 
Electric, WESCD, Barbara Peters Home Interior, and 
Sltvin Contractors - contributed materials and labor valued 
at over $150,000 to renovate the new quarters. Giant Eagle, 
Foodland, Vesuvios Pizza, and Perkins Restaurant 
provided refreshments for the "grand opening" celebration. 
Ryno Productions designed three PSA's broadcast on local 
TV channels to thank the community for its support of Adult 
Literacy Action and to create literacy awareness. 

Minolta Inc. recently sponsored a special promotion to 
benefit the National Center for Family Literacy. Minolta donated 
$2, to be matched by its local dealers, for every call made on a 
new customer oy its sales force on August 5. Spiegel Catalog 
has also chosen the NCFL as its selected charity to receive a 
$30,000 contribution. In addition. Spiegel will feature the NCFL 
m its Christmas catalog, which will go to 1.5 million homes. 
The Citizens Fidelity Bank in Louisville made a special 
grant of $10,000 for the purchase of state-of-the-art audio- 
visual equipment for the NCFL's training center. 

Nelson Florida Roses, American Speedy Printers, 
Central Florida Typographers, Disney World, Maitland 
Rotary Club, Metropolis Graphics, and White's Book 
O Stores of Florida are supporters of the Adult Literacy 
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Powell's Cascade Bookstore donated prizes for the 
Volunteer Tutor Conference sponsored in April by Oregon 
Literacy. Portland Community College, and Reed College. 
Russell Corp., Alabama Power, Alabama South Cen- 
tral Bell, Gulf States Steel, and Stockham Valves and 
Fittings were among the companies underwriting and/or 
making presentations at a "Basic Skills in the Workplace" 
conference held in Birmingham last fall. The Alabama Literacy 
Coalition helped organize the event, which attracted 150 
attendees. 

The Seattle Times has donated $20,000 to the Seattle Public 
Library system to create special book collections and reading 
areas for adult literacy and ESL students in its locations 
throughout the city. 

The South Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association 

contributed $21,000 in proceeds from its fall 1990 Textile 
Charity Golf Classic to selected local literacy groups throughout 
the state. The Association is comprised of about 70 firms that 
employ more than 146.000 people, many of whom will have the 
opportunity to improve their skills througn the programs 
funded. 

The Capitol Division of Southland Corporation's 7-Eleven 

Stores, as part of its "People Who Read Achieve" program, 
recently awarded $120,000 in grants to 77 community literacy 
organizations in Maryland. Virginia. West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. To promote its new muttilingual literacy 
helpline. 7-Eleven has imprinted its paper bags and decals with 
the message "Learn to Read or Be a Volunteer" in live 
languages (English. Spanish. Vietnamese. Korean, and Arabic), 
the tol l-free number (1 -800-424- READ), and a self-explanatory 
pictograph. More than 700.000 of 7- Eleven's "Back to Schoot 
Reading Calendars," aimed at inspiring K-6th grade students to 
improve their literacy skills, were distributed to school systems 
throughout the Capitol Division area. 

The St. Joseph (MO) News-Press & Gazette ana 

Southwestern Bell are joint corporate tunders of "Pass the 
Power." an educational program for low- skilled adults in the St. 
Joseph area. 

The St. Louis-Post Oispatch is offering free three-month 
subscriptions to new adult readers in its Metro area who 
complete any reading course certified by Literacy Investmentfor 
Tomorrow (LIFT) Missouri. Hallmark Cards, Kansas City 
Power & Light, and UPS have provided partial funding for 
free in-service courses being offered by LIFTand the University 
of Missouri/Kansas City School of Education to area literacy 
trainers and tutors. 

Support from Texaco, Central Hudson & Electric, IBM, 
the Poughkeepsie Journal (Gannett) and Rotary Club, and 

other community groups has enabled LVA-Dutchess County 
(NY) to launch its computer-assisted instruction learning 
center. The center's hours have been extended to two evenings a 
week to accommodate tutors and students, who have quickly 
adapted to the new technology. 

The UPS Foundation was the primary corporate supporter of 
the third National Adult Literacy Congress held last month in 
Washington, D.C. Three adult learners and one literacy 
practitioner were selected by each state lor participation in the 
conference, which focused on "new reader" leadership. 
Laubach Literacy Action and Literacy Volunteers of America 
were among the sponsors of the event, and other contributors 
included Coors, General Motors and the UAW Interna- 
tional Union, the Georgetown Marbury Hotel, Altrusa 
International, and the National Coalition for Literacy. 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic, 
curricula!", and program referral information on 
specific topics in general and workforce; work- 
place literacy. Five workforce titles are currently 
available ($3.00 each). 

#/ — Selected References in Workforce & 

Workplace Literacy 
#2 — National Technical Assistance 

Organizations 
#3 — The Hotel & Food Service Industries 

- The Health Care Industry 
#5 — The Commercial Driver's License Test 

• Workforce! Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful to 
those beginning to investigate the development 
ol workplace programs. It includes a selection ol 
BCLL Newsletters, a collection of new paper and 
magazine articles, a reprint of the 198K Business 
Week feature "HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline 
ol America's Workforce!' Briefs #l and #2. and 
other items. <Sl5.(M)> 

• BCEL s State Directory of Key Literacy Con- 
tacts i 199 ! -92) edition is an aid for the business 
and literacy communities. (S 10.00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free: back issues are avail- 
able at no cost tor one copy and at SI .00 a copy 
therealier. Foreign subscriptions are 20 US dol- 
lars annual I\. prepaid: back issues for subscribers 
are Sl.(X) a copy, for nonsubscribers S2.50. 
Articles ma> be reproduced without permission 
but must be reproduced in their entirety with 
attribution to BCEL. 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a 
54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. ($15.00) 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers and others wishing to 
develop job- linked literacy programs in the 
workplace. ($15.00) 

• ISDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS is a 20- 
page organization, title, and name index cover- 
ing BCEL Newsletter Issues No. 1-20. spanning 
the period September 1984 to July 1989. Supple- 
ments will be issued periodically. ($5.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25. on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion, and S.25 a copy thereafter 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page guide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. ($5.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (two volumes, one 
bv David Harman. the other by Donald McCune 
and Judith Alamprese ). and PIONEERS & NEW 
FRONTIERS (b> Dianne Kangisser) are 1985 
BCEL monographs. The two-volume publication 
assesses short- and long-term needs in adult 
literacy and recommends specific actions for the 
public and private sectors ($15.00). PIONEERS 
assesses the role, potential, and limits of volun- 
teers in combatinti adult illiteracy ($10.00). 
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NOTES ON ORDERING: As a small organiza- 
tion. BCEL does not maintain a billing system. 
Thus, where a charge is involved orders must be 
requested in writing and be accompanied by a 
prepayment check made out to BCEL. All orders 
must be paid in U.S. dollars. Sales tax need not be 
added. Mailing is by the least expensive method. 
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TALKING HEADS: 

Issues & Challenges 
In Adult Literacy 




Taking the new National Institute for Literacy as a 
kind of turning point. BCEL recently interviewed B 
national literacy leaders about their concerns and 
hopes for adult literacy. Questions focused on 
research and public policy, literacy awareness, 
harmful notions and misconceptions in the field, 
and the role of the new Institute. We found much 
agreement, occasional disagreement, and many 
provocative ideas. 

Those interviewed were: William Bliss (President, 
Language & Communication Associates), Forrest 
Chisman (President. Southport Institute for Policy 
Analysis), Jinx Crouch (President. Literacy Volun- 
teers of America). Sharon Darling (Director, Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy), Karl Haigler 
(President, The Salem Company), Garrett Murphy 
(Director. Division of Continuing Education. Plan- 
ning and Development. New York State Education 
Department), Jorie Philippi (President, Perfor- 
mance Plus Learning Consultants), Tony Sarmiento 
(Assistant Director. AFL-CIO Education Depart- 
ment), Stej)heji_Stejirer ( Executive Director. Correc- 
tional Education Association), Tom Sticht (Presi- 
dent. Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences, 
Inc.). Linda Stoker (President, Center for Essential 
Workplace Skills), Terilyn Turner (Project Director, 
Lifelong Literacy )» and Peter Waite (Executive 
Director, Laubach Literacy Action). 

Developing Quality Programs & 
Professionalizing The Field 

Everyone interviewed stressed the need for research 
and public policy that will establish adult literacy as 
a quality enterprise and a full-fledged professional 
field. Their responses touched on such issues as 
definitional problems, assessment and evaluation, 
standards of accountability, staff development and 
teacher training, and a range of other topics. 

Nearly everyone points to the need for better 
evaluation of programs and more accountability. 
Forrest Chisman puts it this way: "Across the board. 
Q *d to have a much better idea of what works in 
FDI "eas of literacy and why it works, and we need 
E rS^v-> r tools of evaluation. There is too much self- 
iriim ™*aiuation now. We also need to make programs 



help they need to meet new standards of account- 
ability. Academic and policy organizations haven't 
looked at this area at all. Moreover, policy, research, 
and programs should focus more on not just teach- 
ing people but making some real difference in their 
lives!' "Real accountability*' Terilyn Turner empha- 
sizes, "is a key ingredient to making the literacy field 
more professional!* 

A number of interviewees cautioned that in moving 
toward systems of evaluation and accountability, we 
must be sensitive to legitimate differences among 
programs and program purposes and operating 
style, 'it's just as legitimate to help people meet 
short-term goals, such as filling out a job applica- 
tion, as it is to enroll them in a long-term program 
and measure success by whether they got a high 
school diploma or advanced so many grade levels!* 
says Turner. Jinx Crouch and Peter Waite agree, 
noting that the issue has special importance to them 
because voluntary programs serve adults at very low 
levels and must gear their instructional services to a 
variety of individual goals. 

There is considerable concern about the tools we 
presently have for measuring program outcomes. 
"We talk about setting standards against which 
program outcomes can be measured '* says Garrett 
Murphy, "but we aren't at all clear about the 
standards on which indicators should be based. We 
can measure growth in the number of words some* 
one learns, entry into training or employment, 
improvements in social behavior, or school grade 
achievements of the children of adult students, but 
the purposes of programs are very diverse, and proof 
of program quality may be very different from 
setting to setting. There is not one single instrument 
in the U.S. that can validly and reliably discriminate 
among performance differences or that gives any 
guidance as to what is needed by way of instruction!* 

As many see it, varying definitions of literacy are a 
major obstacle to the development of effective and 
measurable programs. Linda Stoker thinks that the 
definition contained in the National Literacy Act — 
the abiiity to read, write, and speak in English, and 
compute and solve problems at levels of proficiency 
necessary to function on the job and in society, to 
achieve one's goais, and develop one*s knowledge 
and potential — should be adopted throughout the 
literacy field. Large segments of the literacy field 
don't yet grasp all that the new definition embraces, 
she says. It puts value on the development of higher 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 
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BCEL EDITORIAL 

by Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus, McGraw-Hill Inc. 
President, BCEL 

Since our last issue, efforts to implement the 
new National Institute for Literacy have 
been proceeding rapidly. An interim direc- 
tor and temporary staff have been hired, 
program planning is progressing, and the 
President's Advisory Board appointments 
are expected shortly. Barring unforeseen 
difficulties, it is expected that the Advisory 
Board will be seated by March, in time to i 
take an active role in program, operational, j 
and staffing decisions. In recent commu* : 
nications to those responsible for imple- i 
menting the Institute, many literacy organi- I 
zations including BCEL have been stressing 
the importance of the Board s early role, and 
it is gratifying to see that coming about. 

It is also gratifying that fiscal 1992 funding 
for literacy has increased quite consider- 
ably. Provisions of the National Literacy 
Act, as well as the ongoing literacy pro- 
grams of the U.S. Department of Education, j 
have been funded at approximately $372 j 
million, up more than S60 million over last ! 
year. However, most of this increase is for j 
the basic ABE state grant program and Even i 
Start, and funding for the Institute and the \ 
new State Resource Centers is well below i 
the authorized levels. But considering bud- 1 
get pressures in Washington, literacy has i 
indeed fared rather well. But we do have to i 
keep in mind that literacy funding is still far j 
below what the scale of the problem re- j 
quires, and it is far from establishing liter- = 
acy as a top national priority. BCEL. will be i 
doing its part to press for fuller funding next I 
year and beyond, and we urge you to ! 
continue to speak out on the need as well. 

Finally, as our feature article points out, : 
there is a concern among literacy profes- 
sionals that with the Institute in place and i 
the increase in literacy research and demon- i 
stration grants around the country, many i 
public officials and business leaders may i 
conclude that (Jie adult illiteracy problem ; 
has been licked. Actually, nothing could be < 
farther from the truth. Granted that a lot has ; 
been accomplished, but our work has barely \ 
begun and we all need to renew our resolve i 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Implementing The National 
Literacy Institute 



On November 1st. Franmarie Kennedy-Keel 
was appointed interim director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy, reporting di- 
rectly to Secretary of Education Lamar 
Alexander. Ms. Kennedy- Keel has held 
various high-level policy and management 
positions at the White House and in the 
Department of Education. She will remain 
in her Institute assignment on a full-time 
basis and have the help of a small temporary 
staff until the Institute s Director is ap- 
pointed. She has already consulted with 
dozens of literacy leaders and administra- 
tion and congressional officials and pledges 
that the Institute will be developed in the 
most flexible, open, and independent man- 
ner possible. Task forces are now being 
assembled to help develop options for the 
Institutes research, technical assistance, 
and informational functions with the goal of 
producing by the end of February a set of 
' recommendations for consideration by the 
governing Interagency Group and the In- 
stitute s Advisory Board. According to Ms. 
Kennedy-Keel, the President's Advisory 
Board appointments are expected to be 
made sometime this month, and by March, 
following FBI checks of each candidate, the 
Board shoulJ be in place. Once the Board is 
appointed, it will select the Institute's Direc- 
tor. In the meantime, permanent office space 
is being sought for the Institute in the 
vicinitv of the White House. 



(McKinney Act) at $9.8 million, and the 
Vocational Education Basic State Grant 
Program (Perkins) at $900 million. The 
Student Literacy Corps is funded at $5 i 
million and the VISTA Literacy Corps at 
S4. 8 million. 

At the Department of Labor, Title II of the 
Job Training Partnership Act (pre-employ- 
ment training and job placement for disad- 
vantaged adults and youths) has FY92 
funding of $1.8 billion. The JOBS program 
of the Department of Health & Human 
Services is funded at $1 billion (with an 
undetermined portion to be used for job- 
related basic skills training for welfare 
recipients). 



FY92 Funding For literacy 

Funds appropriated or otherwise available 
for the key provisions of the National 
Literacy Act in FY92 (period beginning 
October 1991) are as follows: The National 
Institute for Literacy ($4.8 million, with 
$500,000 of this earmarked for research on 
the learning disabled) . . . State Literacy 
Resource Centers ($5 million) . . . Basic 
ABE State Grants Program (S235.8 mil- 
lion, up from $200 million for FY91) . . . 
Family Literacy under Even Start ($70 
million) ... Commercial Driver's License 
Act (S2.5 million) ... and Literacy for 
Incarcerated Individuals (S5 million). 

In addition, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion s National Workplace Initiatives Grants 
O program is funded at $19.3 million. Na- 
£ I\JC clonal Programs at S5 million. Libraries for 
^Literacy at $8.2 million. English Literacy at 



New York State Looks To The Future 

Last October, the New York State Board of 
Regents approved a statewide literacy plan 
developed by the State Education Depart- 
ment's Office of Continuing Education with 
the guidance of an external advisory com- 
mittee. The plan was presented to the 
Regents in a report titled Adult Literacy: The 
Key to Lifelong Learning. The initiative is 
the first step in laying the groundwork for 
"achieving universal literacy in the state!' 
The report examines literacy needs in the 
state, looks at how well each component of 
the literacy delivery system is meeting the 
diverse needs of learners, and examines 
issues of coordination and funding among 
programs and agencies. It then explores 
problems of outreach, access, and program 
quality and evaluation. For example, while 
over 200.000 adults in New York are pres- 
ently enrolled in literacy programs, another 
two million in need of services have not 
been reached. To meet the states needs, 
numerous recommendations are presented 
for action by businesses, unions, commu- 
nity groups, educators, and state govern- 
ment itself. They are directed to four broad 
goals: developing a stronger public under- 
standing of and commitment to adult liter- 
acy and lifelong learning; better defining the 
specific needs of adults; increasing program 
capacity, accessibility, and coordination; 
and improving both program quality and 
systems of accountability. Among the spe- 
cific recommendations are to set up regional 
planning models to coordinate services; to 
develop new models of instruction in work, 
home, and community settings, including 
computer-assisted instruction and other 
technology; to undertake programs to pro- 
fessionalize the training and reward systems 
for adult literacy teachers; to develop meas- 




THE STATE OfTESSSt 



grams; and to create multicultural curricu- 
lum materials and alternative assessment 
techniques. (For free copies of the report 
contact Office of Continuing Education, 
New York State Department of Education, 
Cultural Education Center, Room 5D28, 
Albany, NY 12230, 518-474-8940,) 

Survey Of IWo-Year Colleges Shows 
Wide Involvement In JTPA Programs 

NETWORK, a national consortium set up to 
advance and strengthen the involvement of 
two-year colleges in providing employ- 
ment, training, and literacy services to 
public and private-sector employers, has 
issued the results of its 1989-90 survey of 
two-year colleges (in a publication titled 
Results of the 1989-90 Survey for Two-Year 
College Involvement in Employment, Train- 
ing, and Literacy). Of the 1,126 colleges 
contacted, 384 responded to NETWORK'S 
questionnaire, which sought information 
about their involvement in government- 
sponsored programs, types of services of- 
fered, and contracts with local businesses 
during fiscal year 1989. One of the key 
findings was that a surprisingly large 
number of two-year colleges are involved 
with Job Training Partnership Act programs. 
For example, 71 percent of the respondents 
operated local JTPA programs in 1989-90 
and 29 percent operated state-sponsored 
JTPA programs. Some 40 percent offered 
U.S. Department of Labor- sponsored pro- 
grams for dislocated workers. The survey 
also found that 38 percent delivered work- 
place literacy services and that nearly 15 
percent offered state or local JOBS pro- 
grams. In the aggregate, the colleges were 
contracted by business and industry to 
provide some $88.4 million in services in 
fiscal 1989-90. NETWORK plans to repeat 
the survey every two years. (For more 
information or a copy of the survey report, 
$10. contact Robert Visdos, President, 
NETWORK Consortium Board of Direc- 
tors, c/o Cuyahoga Community College, 
1001 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, OH 44115, 
216-987-4906. Note: Each year NET- 
WORK also publishes Report on the Family 

c. ~— a rnoo r~z. r\ ~— i 
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Basic Skills (JOBS) Training Program and 
Report on the U.S. Department of Labor 
Programs and Funding Through the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). These 
publications are also available for S10 each. ) 

Managing & Teaching With Computers 

The Continuing Education Division of the 
Rancho Santiago Community College Dis- 
trict in Santa Ana. California is providing 
adult basic skills. ESL. and high school 
diploma classes to some 12.000 area resi- 
dents, about 10.000 of them enrolled in ESL 
classes. Instruction is given at 50 different 
sites in the city, including churches, com- 
munity centers, colleges, and prisons. Al- 
most all of it is computer-based, often 
making use of video disk technology. The 
system is very diverse, using a variety of 
software programs on stand-alone and inter- 
connected networks of hardware from IBM. 
Macintosh, Pioneer, and Control Data Cor- 
poration. Students in the state s training 
program for welfare recipients (GAIN or 
Greater Awareness of Independence) log on 
to a Control Date network and its PLATO 
system for instruction, for example. Stu- 
dents in GED and ESL courses use a 
30-station IBM network and the Josten 
INVEST Integrated Learning System. The 
computer courseware is supplemented with 
print materials from Barnell-Loft. Davidson 
Inc.. Educational Activities. Sunburst, and 
other sources. The program also relies 
heavily on computers for administraton and 
program management. For example, a large 
Macintosh network handles payroll, sched- 
uling, attendance, resource inventory, staff- 
ing, and other administrative matters for all 
50 instructional sites. This same system also 
enables individual teachers to track and 
record the progress of students. According 
to Ann Vescial. a reading instructor in the 
program, staff and students have been es- 
pecially pleased with the Macintosh soft- 
ware — most notably Linguatex (a speaking 
program with excellent audio fidelity). 
Knowledge Inc. (a low-level literacy and 
ABE program), and Proficiency (a voca- 
tional training laser-disk program). Staff 
and administrators also make ongoing use of 
California's Outreach and Technical As- 
sistance Network (OTAN). a statewide elec- 
tronic database of resources for adult educa- 
tion practitioners. [ Note : OTAN was 
described in the October 1991 BCEL News- 
letter, p. 3. | Funding for the program comes 
^ „om a variety of sources, including the 
Jv>tate Legalization Impact Assistance Grants 
"FJLIAG) program of the federal govern- 



Vescial. Reading Instructor. Rancho San- 
tiago Community College, 2900 West 
Etedinaer, Santa Ana". CA 92704. 
714-564-5105.) 

Basic Skills & The Kansas Workforce 

Last fall, the Institute for Public Policy and 
Business Research of the University of 
Kansas, in cooperation with the State Edu- 
cation Department and Kansas Inc., com- 
pleted a comprehensive study of the basic 
skills needs of the state workforce. (Kansas 
Inc. is a private-public organization created 
by the legislature in 1986 to provide state 
leaders and decision-makers with policy 
direction to improve the state's economic 
competitiveness.) The study analyzed the 
impact of national and global technological 
and competitive change on the Kansas 
economy . . . identified and examined all 
components of the state's adult education 
and literacy system, making numerous site 
visits . . . surveyed and/or made site visits to 
184 medium-sized and large businesses to 
find out what they were doing to upgrade 
worker skills . . . and did a comparative as- 
sessment of policies and programs in other 
states. The study findings, along with policy 
and program recommendations for state 
action, were released in late August in a 
report called Adult Basic Skills and the 
Kansas Workforce. Among the many find- 
ings are these: Only one-third of the com- 
panies surveyed see a gap between the basic 
skills levels of their employees and the 
requirements of jobs, and only half of these 
offer basic skills help to their workers. Firm 
size and type have little to do with whether 
or not such services are offered (except in 
very small businesses), but for-profit firms 
are more likely to give training than non- 
profit employers. People in rural areas are 
less likely to have access to ABE services 
than others in the state. Nontechnical blue 
collar workers are more likely than any 
other group in the Kansas workforce to need 
basic skills training. Overall, some 125 
firms indicated that their employees do not 
receive basic skills training. The major 
reasons given were lack of time to do the 
training, the high cost of training, and lack 
of training know-how. Among the many 
policy recommendations made in the report 
are that local ABE and business advisory 
councils be established to foster the devel- 
opment of job-related instruction in the 
workplace . . . that a program be adopted 
specifically to enable volunteer literacy 
groups to provide instructional services at 
the community level . . . that a pilot program 



training for clusters of firms by industry . . . 
and that a statewide private-public Work- 
place Literacy Partnership be set up "to 
serve as a central clearinghouse for work- 
place literacy information, develop a strate- 
gic approach to creating workplace literacy 
programs in Kansas, and coordinate crea- 
tion/development of workplace literacy pro- 
viders!* (For a free copy of the report, 
contact Kansas Inc., Capitol Towers Build- 
ing, 400 South West 8th Street, Suite 113, 
Topeka, KS 66603, 913-296-1460.) 




Major New Funding To Develop 
Low-Literacy Nutrition Materials 

The National Heart, Lung, and Blood In- 
stitute has awarded four grants totaling 
S7.57 million to the Stanford Center for 
Research, Penn State University, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and the University of 
North Carolina-Chapel Hill. The purpose is 
to develop nutrition education materials for | 
low-literacy adults, which are designed to j 
reduce cardiovascular risk factors. The ! 
grant periods range from three to five years, j 
Primary emphasis in each case will be on i 
topics related to lowering cholesterol. The \ 
materials will be tested with focus groups | 
and through individual interviews and then j 
revised accordingly. The resulting publica- I 
tions will be tested with low-literate adults i 
in nutrition education classes and clinical | 
settings to determine if they result in con- | 
crete changes, such as lowered serum cho- j 
lesterol levels or weight loss. The findings j 
will then be compared with control groups i 
which are using standard materials not I 
specifically designed for low-level readers. ; 
Once the materials have been shown to be j 
effective, the institutions will develop meth- j 
ods to distribute them nationally. In addi- ] 
tion. the Institute will use the project results I 
to modify materials it has previously devel- 
oped for low-literacy adults. (Contact 
Nancy Santanello. Project Officer, National 
Heart. Lung, and Blood Institute, 7550 j 
Wisconsin Avenue. Room 604. Bethesda. | 
MD 20892. 301-496-2465.) \ 
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The IRA & Adult Literacy 



About five years ago, the president of the 
international Reading Association (IRA) 
formed an Adult Literacy Committee to 
make recommendations to the IRA Execu- 
tive Board about activities and a role in adult 
literacy. Since then, a number of concrete 
initiatives have been undertaken, designed 
largely to promote and assist the involve- 
ment of local, state, and regional IRA 
affiliates (usually called councils or associa- 
tions). For example, the Committee has 
developed and disseminated guidelines and 
ideas for implementing local literacy pro- 
jects to all of its members in the U.S. and 
Canada. The focus is on awareness ac- 
tivities, collaboration with community liter- 
acy groups, and the provision of technical 
assistance help. In this regard, a program 
has been developed under which the local 
members earn credit toward becoming 
"Honor Councils!' a form of recognition for 
being especially active. The Committee has 
also been disseminating information about 
affiliate projects that other affiliates can use 
as models. And it runs workshops to prepare 
council and association members to serve as 
effective literacy resource persons within 
their groups and communities. Dozens of 
local member groups have so far launched 
adult literacy initiatives. For example, the 
Virginia State Reading Association and the 
Northern Illinois Reading Association have 
prepared publications that local councils in 
those states can use as resources for devel- 
oping their own projects. The West Virginia 
Reading Association published lists of re- 
sources available to literacy providers in 
their areas, and the Springfield Council in 
Illinois published a list of resources for adult 
learners. Councils in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama have produced tutor training video- 
cassettes for local literacy groups. More- 
oven about three years ago. a group of IRA 
members petitioned the IRA to form an 
official IRA Adult Literacy Special Interest 
Group t SIG). Some 200 IRA members who 
arc active in adult literacy now belong to 
SIG to which they pay annual dues of S5. 
They stay in regular touch to discuss com- 
mon interests and problems and hold a 
special session at the IRA annual conven 



7869 Godolphin Drive, Springfield, VA 
22153. 703- 455-1735. For sample copies of 
the SIG newsletter and information about 
membership, write to Judy Richardson, 
Chair. IRA Adult Literacy Special Interest 
Group, Box 2020. Teacher Education, Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University, Rich- 
mond, VA 23284.) 
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^tion to which outside literacy speakers are 
ught in. (For information about the Adult 
eracy Committee, contact Jorie Philippi, 
Tnair, IRA Adult Literacy Committee, c/o 



Educational Data Systems, Inc. 

Educational Data Systems, Inc. (EDS) was 
founded in 1979 to develop job training 
programs for manufacturers and displaced 
workers. Four years ago the firm adopted 
workplace literacy as a specific area of 
technical assistance. It has since been de- 
signing functional-context basic skills pro- 
grams for employers and state agencies 
concerned with worker skills upgrading. It 
has also been training company personnel in 
how to develop and operate such programs 
themselves. For example, for the Indiana 
Job Training Association, EDS is currently 
training some 100 people at 15 different sites 
in how to conduct literacy audits and assess- 
ment and develop curriculum. It has done 
workplace literacy audits for some 25 Cal- 
ifornia companies, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education. Other re- 
cent clients include Apple Computer, the 
Michigan State Department of Adult Learn- 
ing, the California Rapid Transit District, 
and Domino's Pizza. Two products origi- 
nally developed by EDS for use with its 
clients are now available to a national 
audience: Workplace Literacy Assurance 
Analysis is a manual and set of forms 
designed to help companies identify work- 
place literacy problems within their organi- 
zations. Occupational Analysis System for 
Workplace Literacy is a complete manual 
for developing functional context training 
materials, from occupational analysis to 
evaluation of the finished product. (For 
more information or to obtain the materials 
cited contact Dennis Guzik* National Mar- 
keting Manager, Educational Data Systems. 
Inc., 22720 Michigan Avenue, Dearborn, 
MI 48124, 313-277-2742.) 

Rutgers Alumni & LVA Join Forces 

The Alumni Federation at Rutgers Univer- 
sity in New Brunswick, New Jersey is 
involved in a novel partnership with Liter- 
acy Volunteers of America. Rutgers alumni 
organizations throughout the U.S. have 
begun working with local LVA affiliates to 
assist their ongoing tutoring activities. The 
idea arose when the University introduced a 



tion. Alumni clubs decided that they should 
set an example for students and enhance the 
image of Rutgers as a caring institution by 
undertaking their own community service 
program. Literacy was quickly identified as 
an appropriate area of concern, and the 
Alumni Federation contacted LVA head- 
quarters in Syracuse to explore the idea. The 
resulting program was launched this past 
November with dinners in New Brunswick 
and 26 other sites across the country (money 
raised at the dinners will be contributed to 
LVA). Jane Parker, Director of Alumni 
Programs at Rutgers, works with Jonathan 
McKallip, Vice President for Resource De- 
velopment at LVA s national office, to coor- 
dinate the program. At the local level, 
individual alumni organizations are plan- 
ning activities together with the local LVA 
affiliates. (Contact Jane Parker, Director, 
National Alumni Programs. Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Winants Hall, 7 College Avenue, 
New Brunswick, NJ 08902, 908-932-7125; 
or Jonathan McKallip, Vice President, Re- 
source Development, Literacy Volunteers of 
America. 5795 Widewaters Parkway, Syr- 
acuse, NY 13214, 315-445-8000.) 



ACBE Funds Studies Of 
Program Effectiveness 



Pin 



In May 1991, the Association for Commu- 
nity Based Education (ACBE) awarded I 
grants averaging S4.000 each to 30 commu- 
nity-based organizations to support one- 
year "program effectiveness" studies. Each 
study focused on one of the following areas: 
( 1 ) the impact of family literacy programs on 
relationships within the family and with the 
participants' involvement in issues that af- 
fect the family; (2) program improvement 
activities such as developing indigenous 
leadership; (3) the impact of literacy training 
activities on community life; and (4) the 
identification and assessment of good prac- 
tices in such areas as instruction, materials 
use, provision of support services, and 
staffing. To give a sense of the variety of 
projects in process. The Center for Health 
Services in Nashville, Tennessee, which 
offers home-based literacy services, is look- 
ing at the nature of family participation in its 
instructional program. The Chicago Con- 
sortium for Worker Education is examining 
the role of learners in assessment. The 
Women's Program of the Lutheran Settle- 
ment House in Philadelphia is studying 
factors that contribute to student retention 
and self esteem. ACBE plans to follow with 
a second round of grants in early 1992 and in 
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graphs about the lessons learned. On an- 
other front, ACBE has also launched a major 
drive to raise funds for unrestricted support 
for its core operations through 1993. The 
goal is to raise S200,000 a year and to 
establish a permanent operations fund. Or- 
ganizations that want to consider donating to 
this worthy cause should contact Chris 
Zachariadis, Executive Director, Associa- 
tion for Community Based Education, 1805 
Florida Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20009, (202)462-6333. 

Award-Winning Literacy Poster 

A full-color fine-arts poster commissioned 
by Literacy Volunteers of America-Mis- 
soula in Montana recently won the best-of- 
show award at the 30th annual Illustration 
West exhibit of the Society of Illustrators of 
Los Angeles. LVA-Missoula hopes that the 
poster, called "Literacy America*,' will raise 
money for its general operations while 
promoting adult literacy. Posters signed by 
artist Monte Dolack are $40 each; unsigned 
posters are S25. LVA-Missoula is also 
selling a note-card version of the poster 
for $1.50 each (quantity discounts are 
available). Contact LVA-Missoula, 301 
East Main Street. Missoula. MT 59802, 
(406) 543-4135. 



The study is scheduled for completion by 
August, with the findings to be shared 
through workshops and publications. (Con- 
tact Debra Johnson, Principal Investigator, 
Family Literacy Project, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, School of Library and 
Information Studies, 600 North Park Street, 
Madison, WI 53706, 608-263-9404.) 
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Library-Based Family Literacy 

Programs Being Studied 

With a $79,000 grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's Library Research and 
Demonstration Program, the School of Li- 
brary Science at the University of Wiscon- 
sin is undertaking a one-year national study 
of library-based family literacy programs. 
The study will survey a random sampling of 
public libraries (about 1,000) to identify the 
family literacy programs they are operating 
and the characteristics of those programs. 
The information will be used to establish a 
baseline against which changes in library 
involvement in family literacy can be mea- 
sured, to inform others about the kinds of 
" \*.ivities being used in library family liter- 
y projects, and to pinpoint factors that 
must be present in a successful program. 



Penn State Gets 0ER1 Contract 

The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy 
at Penn State has received an $800,000 
contract from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) of the 
U.S. Department of Education to develop 
videotapes and related materials to help 
spread the word about exemplary practices 
and strategies in adult literacy. For the one- 
year project, which began in October 1991, 
the Institute has assembled an advisory 
board to identify model strategies and pro- 
grams with a functional context focus — in 
general, family, and workplace literacy. It 
is also seeking suggestions from other 
sources. The Institute, working with 
WPSX-TV at Penn State and WQED-TV in 
Pittsburgh, will develop three types of 
videos: public service announcements for a 
general audience; documentary videos for 
organizations that assist literacy service 
groups, such as chambers of commerce; and 
instructional videos for literacy providers. 
The documentaries and instructional videos 
will be accompanied by supporting print 
materials. (For more information contact 
Eunice Askov or Lori Forlizzi, Institute for 
the Study of Adult Literacy, 204 Calder 
Way, Suite 209. College of Education, Penn 
State University. University Park, PA 
16801-4756, 814-863-3777; or Steve Balk- 
con, Education Program Specialist, Office 
of Research-ERIC,^ OERI. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 555 New Jersey Avenue 
NW, Washington. DC 20208, 
202-219-2089.) 

Conferences, Seminars, Workshops 

• On February 17, in New York City, the 
Division of Library and Information Sci- 
ence and the School of Continuing Educa- 
tion of St. John's University are sponsoring 
a one-day congress called Literacy, Li- 
brary, and Family. Contact Division of 
Library and Information Science. St. John s 
University, Grand Central and Utopia Park- 
ways, Jamaica, NY 11439, (718) 990-6200. 

• From April 12-14, the National Center for 
Family Literacy will hold its First National 
Conference on Family Literacy in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Contact National 



Center for Family Literacy, 401 South 
4th Avenue, Suite 610, Louisville, KY 
40202-3449, (502) 584-1133. 

• On May 3, in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Reading Association s annual con- 
vention in Orlando, Florida, the Adult 
Literacy Committee is sponsoring a one-day 
Preconvention Institute called Investigat- 
ing Adult Literacy: Research Updates. 
[See News In Brief item in this issue. The 
IRA & Adult Literacy.] Speakers will in- 
clude Jorie Philippi, Daniel Wagner, Irwin 
Kirsch, Susan Lytle, and Larry Mikulecky. 
Contact Carol DeSantos, IRA, 800 Barks- 
dale Road, PO Box 8139, Newark, DE 
19714-8139, (302) 731-1600, ext. 213. 

Other News 

• The U.S, Department of Education re- 
cently awarded over S8 million in Library 
Literacy Program grants to 262 state and 
local public libraries. For details contact 
Carol Lyons or Barbara Humes, Program 
Officers, Library Literacy Programs, 
OERI, U.S. Department of Education, 555 
New Jersey Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20208-5571. (202) 219-1315. The Depart- 
ment has also announced 225 grants totaling 
$46.5 million for fiscal 1991 family literacy 
projects under the Even Start Act. For a list 
of the grantees contact Letitia Rennings at 
(202)401-1692. 



• On September 17, "Seekor the robot from i 
Rocky IV, presented awards from Literacy ; 
Volunteers of America to UNESCO, 1 
UNICEF, the United Nations Development i 
Programme, and The World Bank in recog- 
nition of their literacy work. The event was « 
sponsored by Metro Management Associ- [ 
ates, which coordinated the program and i 
provided the robot. | 

• Illinois has announced FY 1992 Work- 
place Literacy Grant awards totaling some 
S252,000. The grants went to 32 businesses 
which, in partnership with an outside educa- 
tion group, are offering employee basic 
skills programs. The businesses have pro- 
vided $627,000 in matching funds. 

• Drew W. Allbritten has been named the 
new executive director of the American 
Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education. 

• Jacque Cook, former head of the New ■ 
York City Literacy Assistance Center, is i 
now director of the Office of Adult Literacy 
of the Mayor's Office of Educational . 
Services. ■ I 
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TALKING HEADS (Cont'd from p. I) 

order thinking and problem-solving skills, as well as 
on the acquisition of basic reading, writing, and 
math, and it recognizes that personal, social, and 
job goals provide the context for instruction. It has 
implications for the way programs are designed and 
tells us that programs should be judged by whether 
adults can better apply the skills they acquire in 
home, community, and work settings. 

Tom Sticht expresses the "professionalization" need 
as follows: "We have no real system or profession 

! now, just bits and pieces — and people who are 
overburdened, overworked, underpaid, and under- 

. prepared. Furthermore, a huge cast of players, 

. including various agencies of federal government, 
are working on different aspects of adult education, 
but nothing is synthesized or coordinated. To make 
matters worse, we don't have a cadre of trained 
professionals, an especially serious problem in 
workforce education, and we need to invest heavily 
in this area!' "Most of what I see when 1 visit 
programs is the same as what I saw 15 years ago;' 
adds Sharon Darling. "We haven't advanced as a 
profession, we're not developing full-time people to 
work in programs, not allocating resources to what 
works. We tend to give a little bit to everybody. We 
need to answer questions about cost benefits and to 
make recommendations on the national level about 
how resources should be allocated. If we know this 
works and that doesn't, then that should affect how 
the funding is targeted." Furthermore, she says, as 

' things are **we have no infrastructure. What we've 
got is the top and the bottom, but no middle. We 
need research and training. The field will have to be 
professionalized if we are going to produce changes 
that make any difference." 

One of Tirilyn Turner's main concerns is the sharp 
dichotomy between practitioners and researchers. 
"The former want tools or action-oriented research 
that can help them now, while the researchers want 
to do ethnographic studies of people from birth to 
grave." Turner is sympathetic to both approaches but 
comes down on the practitioner side at this point. 
"There are finite resources and people in the field 
need to know now whether what they're doing 
makes a difference. We need research that can 
document outcomes. We also need a more system- 
atic approach to data collection. One of the difficul- 
ties with federal programs, for example, is that each 
year they request different data from programs and 
their forms requesting the data change. The result is 
that there's no opportunity for collecting longitu- 
dinal data, and programs are sometimes forced 
to supply bogus information because their records 
are out of sync with the changing annual 
requirements!' 

Tom Sticht and several others call for a whole hew 
policy orientation, one that reflects a different 
understanding of adult education and literacy. We 
don't know really what adult education is all about, 
they say, particularly for those who are non-college 
bound. Our policies reflect that, and so do the 
actions of students. Moreover, says Sticht, "we focus 
too much of the adult basic education effort on 
second-chance programs designed around K-12 no- 
tions, which is totally inappropriate for adults. 
There is too much emphasis on content that is 
y .elevant to adult lives, which explains in part why 
£ Rl ver than half of adults who enter programs will 
^mamplete 50-100 hours of instruction!" To make 
matters worse, say some of the interviewees, the new 



tion goal is creating more confusion. We are fuzzy in 
our understanding of how lifelong learning differs 
from adult education and literacy, and how our 
concepts of both connect to our understanding of 
JTPA training, the Job Corps, family literacy, 
welfare reform, worker retraining, and economic 
development. We need to clarify our ideas about the 
concepts we are using. Literacy is something al- 
together different from what we've been dealing 
with in the past. Sharon Darling indicates that what 
we need is a public policy for human resource 
development. "Lack of any real policy in this whole 
area helps explain the quick-fix mentality of so 
much that is going on today'' she observes. 

Many of the interviewees point to a need to better 
translate what we know into practice. Karl Haigler, 
for instance, suggests that we need a way to make 
sure that the national literacy assessments being 
carried out by ETS - which represent a new way of 
thinking about adult literacy — are factored into 
state policy development, program design, and 
development of evaluation tools. This can be 
achieved in part, he thinks, through public policy. 

The nature and level of funding provided for literacy 
is viewed by nearly everyone as a serious problem. 
There is deep and growing concern about the 
precarious financial circumstances of many local 
and state planning and service groups. "They don't 
know from one year to the next whether and at what 
level of operation they'll be able to continue?' says 
Turner, "and as demand for services grows, so does 
their level of frustration!' Furthermore, says Forrest 
Chisman, "all along there has been too little funding 
for national leadership organizations like BCEL, the 
AAACE, and my own organization. We have been 
fighting an uphill battle to survive, and things are 
getting worse instead of better!' Even though there is 
more public funding this year than ever before, 
federal and state money is widely thought to be 
inadequate and too short-term in nature. Already, 
some of our most promising programs have had to 
close down, and many, especially voluntary pro- 
grams, are teetering close to the edge. But trends in 
corporate giving are also seen as part of the problem. 
The few companies that have had major grant 
programs — such as Gannett and Exxon — have 
either gotten out of literacy or plan to soon, and most 
other companies are reducing their support substan- 
tially. Moreover, only two or three general founda- 
tions provide significant funding for literacy, and the 
involvement of many more is needed. 

Social attitudes about the value of adult education 
have a great deal to do with our funding priorities, 
say some of those queried, because our cultural 
beliefs directly affect our thinking about human 
resource development and mitigate against large 
scale funding for adults. To give just one example 
from Sticht: "It is a widely held belief that by the 
time children are eight years old, they have attained 
80 percent of the intellectual capacity they'll have as 
an adult. This belief gets translated into policy and 
funding. So we see $10 billion for compensatory 
head Start and Chapter One programs and $230 
million for adult literacy and adult education. Many 
people believe adults can't leant much, even though 
research indicates otherwise. But we haven't done 
enough research and, as a result, we can't muster 
the countering evidence on ABE achievements. If 
the country doesn't really believe much can be 
accomplished with adults, it will continue to do 
what it's doing now, wave a hand in that direction 



another line of research to help with the problem. He ! 

would like to see the effect of literacy education for I 

parents on the learning of children systematically 1 

demonstrated. "If we could show that investments i 

in boosting the literacy levels of parents have a real | 

pay-off with children, adult education would be ; 
more highly valued in its own right than it is now!' 

Murphy and Bill Bliss both point to another kind of 
problem. "One of our highest priority needs?' says 
Murphy, "has to do with refugees and immigrants. 
The Immigration Act of 1990 will let thousands of 
people with ESL problems into the country each 
year, and yet there is a total absence of public policy 
with respect to ESL education and job training. 
Furthermore, while there are dollars for re-educat- 
ing and retraining Americans who might be 4^- j 
placed by the immigrants, not one dime has been ( 
provided for programs for the new arrivals!' There 
are funds for general ESL services under the SLIAG 
program, but even so, says Bill Bliss, "we have too 
few programs to meet even the current demand, and 
inflexibility in program venues and hours is restrict- 
ing access to them!' 

A quite different concern was expressed by Jinx 
Crouch. "Some policies!' she said, "defeat other 
policies. For instance, some of our tax policies 
discourage people from staying in instructional 
programs because they may lose their welfare or 
other benefits. Too often people can't afford to 
remain in programs long enough to become really 
employable — and we need to look at the incentives 
and disincentives in our laws and sort them out!' ^ 

Issues In Workplace/Workforce Literacy > 

Forrest Chisman speaks for everyone about one of J 

the main needs in workplace and workforce literacy, i 

"We don't know enough about what programs are I 

most useful to employers, or about their costs and ! 

results. We need much more evaluation of existing | 

experience and more experimentation with new : 

ideas. When you talk to employers and workers i 

about workplace literacy, what they are is very i 

confused. We haven't yet done an adequate job of 1 
explaining the n^ed for worker skills upgrading!' 

From the standpoint of public policy, Garrett Mur- ■ 
phy and Tony Sarmiento see a clear need for i 
incentives to place more responsibility for worker j 
skills upgrading on business and industry. "We've i 
got to look more carefully at how public money can i 
be used to change employer behavior!' Sarmiento t 
says, "because employers must take more responsi- ; 
bility." Chisman observes that the closest thing we ! 
have to a workforce literacy "policy" is the grant ] 
program of the U.S. Department of Education. But j 
making small grants for a year or two to education i 
agencies in partnership with companies doesn't i 
seem much of a policy to him. Who should the | 
providers be. he asks, and are partnerships the most \ 
useful device or merely convenient? Sarmiento also i 
finds this area ripe for public policy attention. "We 
need to focus much more on the link between ■ 
workforce and workplace literacy and developing . 
high performance work organizations!' he says. "To I 
do one without the other is to deal with only half the . 
problem." 

Garrett Murphy raises another kind of issue. 'The 
JOBS program says the goal is to prepare people to 
be self-sufficient. But does this mean - considering 
the limited funding available — that persons on 
welfare should be given a long period of preparation 
so that they can enter the workplace in jobs above 
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adequate income and indeed be self-sufficient, or 
does it mean that we should give welfare recipients 
the shortest amount of preparation that will allow 
them to function quickly in a job, even in rudimen- 
tary fashion, with subsequent on-the-job educa- 
tional programs offered? No one really knows which 
of the two approaches — which have the same goal — 
will work best. Research and demonstration is 
needed to answer that question. We aren't sure 
either how best to blend occupational and basic 
education in a way that moves persons on welfare or 
in pre-employment status toward self-sufficiency. 
There has been very little significant attention to this 
issue!' 

Jorie Philippi stresses the need for more research 
and data collection on the transfer of cognitive 
learning to performance-specific contexts. For ex- 
ample, to what extent, she asks, are the skills 
learned in one job, such as chart reading, transfera- 
ble to other jobs and job settings? "Competent 
, people seem to be able to transfer information and 
skills from one thing to another!' she says, "but there 
is no real research to back that up. This should be a 
top priority. In the long run, the only thing that will 
make any difference in people's ability to handle 
skills-related tasks, is whether we know what they 
need to learn and how to teach it across the board. 
We also need to track performance impact and 
conduct cost benefit analyses in companies offering 
literacy programs. Otherwise, we won't be able to 
show that these programs really do have a positive 
impact in the workplace, especially if offered on site. 
Employers need to see more clearly that they'll get a 
return on their investment." 

The critical issue to Terilyn Turner is that of 
longevity. "I can start a workforce program tomor- 
row but will it be there a year or two from now? 
BCEL has taken the whole Held a quantum leap 
forward, but employers that are both knowledgeable 
and committed to making real change are still few 
and far between. When they ask for help, they 
usually expect a quick fix and aren't prepared to 
invest anything!' 

There were differences of opinion about the extent to 
which workplace programs should be job-related, 
but most clearly feel that the research evidence sup- 
ports this approach. Haigler points to the experience 
of the military, which conclusively shews job-related 
instruction to be more effective than generic pro- 
grams in the workplace. He calls for research to 
demonstrate this more persuasively to the civilian 
community Sarmiento and Bliss both say they have no 
problem with the idea that people should learn what's 
important on their jobs, but they argue strongly 
that this should be a first-step goal, the beginning 
and not the end. If you make training too narrowly 
job-related, and that is all you ever offer, they feel, 
O e is a question about how much of the learning 
be applied to other jobs and other settings. 

lit of the interviewees are concerned about the 
lack of trained professionals to help companies 
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Right now the expertise resides mostly in the hands 
of a few private consultants who are very expensive. 
Linda Stoker, one of those technical experts, stresses 
that "successful job-linked programs demand that 
those developing the program understand the work- 
place environment and the relationships between 
skills and work. One way of putting it is that 
teachers, program designers, and managers need to 
understand that you don't just teach math, you 
teach math to improve product quality or productiv- 
ity. That means that linkages and principles of 
functional context learning must be understood and 
programs designed accordingly, which requires solid 
professional training! 1 

Two main ideas were offered on how to overcome the 
paucity of technical assistance know-how in work- 
foi ce and workplace literacy. Those closest to the 
problem believe the federal government must take 
the lead in helping the states to develop this capacity. 
They also suggest that community and public col- 
leges should be the primary source of technical 
assistance help, with federal and state government 
helping to prepare them for this role. 

Misconceptions & Harmful Notions 

Everyone queried cautions that there are no quick 
fixes. "Quick fix" notions are prevalent in all kinds 
of literacy settings, especially the workplace, but, in 
fact, it will take time, effort, understanding, and 
money to bring about significant learning gains 
whatever the context for instruction. 

Many feel that it would be a serious mistake for 
people to think the literacy problem has been solved 
because of the new National Institute for Literacy, 
and they think there is some danger of this. The 
Institute is a potentially important tool, but it 
cannot by itself resolve the kinds of substantive 
issues raised above, though it can provide needed 
leadership. Also needed is a sustained, long-term 
commitment on the part of the adult education and 
business communities, and on the part of federal 
and state policymakers. While significant gains 
have been made in literacy in the past several years, 
the movement is judged to be in a very fragile stage, 
all the more so because of the poor economy. 

There is unanimity of agreement about the danger in 
thinking that school reform is theanswerto theadult 
illiteracy problem. School reform is important in its 
own right, but it will do nothing for the millions of 
adults who are with us now and in need of skills 
upgrading. These people are in the workforce now. 
They are parents and voters now. School reform, 
which won't happen soon in any case, won't help 
them at all. The basic message is that this { s not an 
either/or proposition, and adult literacy should not 
be treated as the poor step-child. 

It is a serious misconception that voluntary programs 
can solve the adult illiteracy problem. Voluntary 
programs have a vital role in the literacy delivery 
"system" because they provide last-resort services to 
adults who do not tit into other programs. But the 
interviewees concur that expectations are unrealistic 
about how many and what kind of people voluntary 
programs can serve. They need a major infusion of 
funds to better meet their unique role, but they 
cannot alone, or even in large part, "fix" the adult 
illiteracy problem in all its dimensions. Forrest 
Chisman compellingly illustrates the point. He 
recently discovered in a research project of the 
Southport Institute for Policy Analysis that volun- 
tary programs have been asked in a number of states 



has been absolutely demoralizing to the voluntary j 

groups!' he indicates. "They realized very quickly j 

that welfare mothers require very intensive, sus- i 

tained, long-term services which they are not | 

equipped to provide. To ask these good people to | 

take on such responsibilities hurts their reputation i 

and their organization!' I 

Steve Steurer argues that the "keep them locked up" 
mentality of the correctional system is coun- 
terproductive. Public policy supports locking offen- 
ders up, giving them longer sentences, incapacitat- 
ing them;' indicates Steurer. "One out of every 45 
adults in the U.S. is presently in the criminal justice 
system and we simply don't have the resources to 
keep locking people up. We've got to explore 
rehabilitative programs!' He thinks we need to know j 
whether literacy programs, combined with other 
services, change inmate thinking patterns and at- 
titudes for the better. "There is some research 
coming out of the Federal Bureau of Prisons which 
suggests that literacy education, given along with 
work experience, leads to a more successful integra- 
tion into jobs and society!' j 

Sharon Darling is specifically concerned about I 

misconceptions of the purpose and value of family i 
literacy programs. Apart from the fact that there is 

too little evaluation of program effectiveness, she i 

feels that people don't fully understand that the i 
focus of instruction in family literacy programs 
should be on parents. "Parents in the home environ- 
ment convey a complex set of messages to their 
children about the importance of education and 
literacy. If we persist in the attitude that only 

teachers can teach , and that proper schooling will by { 

itself impart respect for learning to children, we i 

won't succeed in lifting the educational levels of our j 

poorest youngsters. A major focus of our effort ! 

needs to be to overcome feelings of low self-esteem i 

among parents and supporting them to influence the i 

learning of their children. We must pay as much ! 

attention to upgrading the education of parents as i 

providing education to children. By increasing the i 

parents' own educational achievement we will i 

change in a fundamental way the messages they • 
convey at home." 

Several interviewees worry that notions of learner 

participation are exaggerated in workplace contexts. , 

In a company, they say, it's not just what learners i 

want, it's what that company's mission, goals, and I 

aspirations are. It's a bottom line issue. Workplace . 

programs must have an organizational perspective j 

in addition to what learners need. "You can't apply 1 

Paulo Freire's theories of the oppressed in business i 

and industry!' says Sticht. "You can't say 'you're i 

oppressing your workers and I'm here to empower i 

them to overthrow your dictatorial management I 
styles.' It won't work!' 



On Building Awareness 



Everyone interviewed feels that progress has been 
made in building general public awareness, but 
without exception they feel strongly that the cessa- 
tion of awareness efforts now would mean certain 
death for literacy. Memories are short, they say, and, 
while we have laid some important groundwork and 
put some tools in place, we still have a lot more 
rhetoric than attention to substance. Moreover, says 
Jinx Crouch, "there is no real commitment to 
changing anything!' 

Nearly everyone calls for redirecting awareness 
efforts toward specific issues and target audiences. 
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General Policy, Planning, and Research 

HI Braille Literacy: Issues for Blind Persons. 



Families. Professionals, and Producers of Braille , a 
12-page booklet by Susan Spungin of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, explains the decrease in 
literacy levels among the blind in recent years, 
discusses Braille illiteracy, and suggests possible 
solutions to the problem. For a free copy write to the 
Publications and Information Services Department. 
American Foundation for the Blind, IS West 16th 
Street. New York, NY 100U. 

GO A Directory of Literacy Programs for Limited- 
English-Proficient Adults and Out-of-School 
Youths , a new publication from the National Clear- 
inghouse on [ESL] Literacy Education (NCLE), lists 
programs throughout the U.S. that offer direct ESL 
instruction. Listings indicate the types of programs 
offered, populations served, and native languages of 
the participants. The directory also lists state, 
regional, and national adult literacy education 
contacts. Available for $15 from National Clear- 
inghouse for Literacy Education, Center for Applied 
Linguistics. 1118 22nd Street NW. Washington, DC 
20037. (202) 429-9292. NCLE also publishes a series 
of ERIC Digests and Minibibs (bibliographies) on 
different aspects of adult literacy. Titles include 
Ethnography and Adult Workplace Literacy Design, 
Using Computers with Adult ESL Literacy Learners. 
and Sociocultural Aspects of Literacy. For ordering 
information and a complete list of titles, contact 
NCLE at the above address. 

QD Making the Nation Smarter: The Intergenera- 
tional Transfer of Cognitive Ability , by Thomas 
Sticht and Barbara McDonald of Applied Behav- 
ioral and Cognitive Sciences. Inc.. examines the 
nation's past educational output in terms of cog- 
nitive gains in young people and adults and consid- 
ers current attempts at educational reform and 
human resource development in light of past suc- 
cesses and failures. Among other conclusions, the 
authors find that the social nature of learning needs 
to be increasingly recognized as docs the need to 
embrace functional context learning. Many recom- 
^ mendations are offered for improving policy, prac- 
r% i^-ttce, and rescarch-c.g. giving more attention to 
t I\1C> learning that occurs in non-school settings, using 
MMWffUHilH such approaches as cooperative learning and cross- 
age tutoring, focusing future research on the inter- 



more research on specific ethnic and social groups. 
Available for $10 prepaid from the Institute for the 
Studv of Adult Literacy. Perm State University. 204 
Calder Wav, Suite 209, University Park, PA 16801, 
(814) 863-3*777. 

Workforce & Workplace Literacy 

H »Tm Not a Quitter!" Job Training and Basic 
Education for Women Textile Workers , by Juliet 
Merrifield, Lachelle Norris, and Loretta White, 
presents the results of a study in which 100 women, 
all laid off from jobs in the textile industry in 1988 
after their plant closed, were interviewed 20 months 
after the closing. The women, half of whom partici- 
pated in JTPA training programs, were asked about 
their perceptions of the training options available to 
them and the effect that participation in a JTPA or 
other education program had on their subsequent 
employment. Among the findings were that pro- 
grams in which they enrolled generally offered 
training for low-paying "women's work; 1 were not 
closely related to the local job market, and failed to 
provide needed support services. The study makes 
several recommendations for making job training 
programs more responsive to women's needs. Avail- 
able for $10. plus $1.50 shipping, from Center for 
Literacy Studies. 102 Claxton Extension Building, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, TN 37996-3400, 
(615)974^4109. 

Job Trails, from Penn State's Institute for the 



Study of Adult Literacy, is a computer-assisted basic 
skills assessment system that evaluates skill levels in 
food service, health, maintenance, clerical, and 
retail occupations. Activities are coded according to 
the CASAS Workplace Literacy Analysis-Individual 
profile. The software was designed for use by adults 
entering job training or basic skills programs. It 
offers some skills instruction along with the assess- 
ment activities and a means for exploring career 
options. An Instructors* and Tutors* Guide offers 
suggestions for creating instructional materials and 
links areas of skill need to commercially-available 
curriculum materials. Can be used on IBM-com- 
patible and Macintosh computers. The complete 
program sells for $564; a preview set is available for 
$25. Order from the Institute for the Study of Adult 
Literacv, 204 Calder Wav. Suite 209. University 
Park, PA 16801-4756. (814) 863-3777. 

Managing Workplace Safety and Health: The 
Case of Contract Labor in the U.S. Petrochemical 
Industry (228 pages) reports on a study by the John 
Gray Institute of Lamar University in Beaumont. 
Texas for the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. Guidance was given by a steering 
committee made up of industry, labor, contractor, 
and third-party experts; faculty at MIT. Harvard, 
and other academic research organizations were 
substantially involved as well. The study is based 
primarily on three national surveys and nine petro- 
chemical plant case studies. Among the study 
findings was that contract workers are on average 
less educated and less experienced than direct-hire 
workers, more likely to be Hispanic and to have 
difficulty communicating in English, less likely to 
get safety training, and more likely to experience 
accidents. Among the recommendations are that 
OSHA establish and implement safety and health 
training standards for the industry and that the 
industry itself develop long-term strategics to ad- 
dress the training needs of its present and future 
workers. Available for $43 (paperback) or $15 (mi- 



National Technical Information Service, Spring- 
field, VA 21261, (703) 487-4650. 

CD Project STRIDE: Service for Transition to 
Independence Through Education, Final Report , 
reports on a pilot vocational training and job 
placement program designed to enhance the em* 
payability of adults with mild learning handicaps. 
The program was developed by the Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy at Penn State in partnership 
with Altoona Area Vocational Technical School, The 
report ($22) and an accompanying manual ($18), 
called A Manual for Implementing Project STRIDE, 
are available prepaid from the Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy, Penn State University, 204 
Calder Way, Suite 209, University Park, PA 16801, 
(814) 863-3777, 

nn Rural Workplace Literacy: Community Col- 
lege Partnerships , edited by Lynn Barnett, was I 
recently published by the American Association of | 
Community and Junior Colleges, The 14-page book- 
let describes the activities and outcomes of 10 I 
projects carried out by member colleges in rural | 
areas around the country in 1990-91. (See BCEL 
Newsletter, October 1991, News In Brief, p. 2,1 ] 
Limited quantities are available at $4 each from i 
Lynn Barnett. Associate Director, Office of College/ 1 
Employer Relations, AACJC, One Dupont Circle j 
NW, Suite 410, Washington, DC 20036. j 

[9] States and Communities on the Move: Policy j 
Initiatives To Create a World-Class Workforce is a i 
new 47-page release from the William T. Grant j 
Foundation Commission on Youth and America's j 
Future and 13 other national organizations. The ! 
publication reviews several dozen new policy ini- I 
tiatives, primarily at the state level, that are being ; 
undertaken to prepare young people for high-skill, j 
high-performance jobs in America. It covers such j 
ground as the establishment of HRD planning j 
bodies, school-to-work transition programs, ap- j 
prenticeship and community service programs, j 
promising business-education collaborations, and 1 
creative funding mechanisms. By documenting | 
some of the innovative work already being done in i 
these areas, the report aims to challenge the imag- < 
ination and thinking of legislators, policy officials, ; 
and everyone concerned about building a world- 
class workforce. The report argues that school 
reform alone will not achieve the level of national 
competence and economic competitiveness re- 
quired, but that nothing less than the fundamental 
reform of the entire educational system is needed. In 
the programs highlighted in the publication the 
authors see the seeds of that reform. Available for $5 
prepaid from the William T. Grant Foundation 
Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 301, Washington, 
DC 20036-5541, (202)775-9731. 
[iol The World of Work Inventory is a test designed 
to help students and counselors make sound job, 
career, and educational decisions. It assesses such 
variables as personal interests, temperament, learn- 
ing aptitude, and learning achievement as they 
relate to the requirements of specific jobs described 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The test is 
self-administered in about two hours. The standard 
inventory booklet is written at the 8th grade level. A 
modified version written at the 5th grade level is also 
available, as are Spanish and Australian editions. 
The publisher scores the inventory and provides 
profiles of the test-takers to student counselors. A 
specimen set containing an inventory booklet, an- 
swer sheft, interpretation guide, and other basic 
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order the specimen set or for additional information 
contact World of Work, Inc., 2923 North 67 Place. 
Scottsdale. AZ 85251. (800) 272-9694. 

E2 Workplays: Yot> and Your Rights on the Job is a 
vidcocassette and accompanying workbook for use 
with intermediate and advanced literacy and ESL 
students. The program builds language, com- 
prehension, and critical thinking skills in the con- 
text of employee rights and union issues. The 
cassette contains dramatic skits about workplace 
situations in which employee rights are an issue. The 
workbook contains the complete scripts of the skits 
along with previewing, viewing, and follow-up ac- 
tivities: discussion questions: and issue Fact Sheets. 
The videocassette with one workbook is $65; addi- 
tional workbooks are $10 each. Spanish and Por- 
tuguese versions of the Fact Sheets are $5 per set. 
Order from Labor Education Center. University of 
Massachusetts-Dartmouth, North Dartmouth, MA 
02747. (508)999-8007. 

QH Workplace Literacy System , from the Conover 
Company, is a complete workplace literacy curricu- 
lum with several components. Learning Activity 
Packets is designed to teach some basic math and 
English skills and demonstrate their importance in 
specific occupations. Separate packets are available 
for each of 15 occupations. Math on the Job provides 
practice in basic math in the context of a wide range 
of occupations from accounting clerk to waiter. 
English on the Job teaches students to apply commu- 
nications skills to the same group of jobs. Reasoning 
Skills on the Job helps students develop the ability to 
use reasoning skills to solve work-related problems. 
It contains diagnostic and remediation modules for 
twelve career clusters and seven reasoning/critical 
thinking competencies. The above components are 
available in both print and computer formats, but 
two others are available in computer versions only: 
Social Skills on the Job and Learning How To Learn 
Series. The first program enables students to prac- 
tice "personal^ "initiating;' and "responding" social 
skills, such as taking responsibility, introducing 
oneself, and following instructions. The second 
program contains modules on following directions, 
building memory skills, using sensory input, study 
skills, and test-taking. All components in the system 
are available in many configurations. For preview 
materials, amd information about hardware re- 
quirements, prices, and ordering contact the Con- 
over Company, PO Box 155, Omro, Wl 54963, (800) 
933-1933. 

EH Career Publishing, Inc. has issued a range of 
materials - developed by Bob Calvin and the 
Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility — 
to prepare low-iiteracy-level bus and truck drivers 
for the Commercial Driver's License exam. A series 
of CDL Videos cover the general knowledge, air 
brake, combination vehicle, tank vehicle, passenger 
transport, hazardous materials, and doubles/triples 
tests. The videos give sample test items and illus- 
trated explanations of the answer choices. Where 
appropriate separate versions are available for bus 
and commercial drivers. A parallel series of CDL 
Audio Tapes are available in both English and 
Spanish. Related Test Study Books , also in English 
and Spanish, can be used with the audio or video 
cassettes or independently. The CDL Driver Work- 
shop Series is made up of workbooks and instructor's 
O es that contain transparency masters on each of 
PR [(^topics listed above, plus "CDL Basics! 1 The 
s are written at the 5th-6th grade level, but 
accompanying explanatory graphics in the books 
and on the videos and transnarencies brine the 



overall reading level down to grade 2. For prices, 
ordering information, and a catalog of the pub- 
lisher's other CDL test preparation materials, con* 
tact Career Publishing, Inc., 910 North Main 
Street, PO Box 5486, Orange, CA 92613-5486, 
(714) 771-5155 or (800) 854-4014. 

H3 Educational Activities. Inc. has published two 
computer-based programs for workplace use. Read- 
ing in the Workplace is a reading comprehension 
program available in two versions-Coftsrrucrio/! 
and Automotive-fox use in the building and 
automotive trades. Each version uses job-related 
passages to teach reading and critical thinking skills 
and to introduce relevant concepts and vocabulary. 
Each version is also available at three levels of 
difficulty (3rd-5th grade level, 5th-7th grade level, 
7th-9th grade level). In addition to the computer 
software, the program includes print materials for 
the teacher and reproducible worksheets. Math in 
the Workplace is a developmental math curriculum 
that incorporates activities from such job areas as 
agriculture, building trades, business, and health 
occupations. Here, too, there are multiple program 
units: Using Graphs, Charts, and Tables: Measuring 
in Traditional and Metric Units: and Working with 
Lines and Angles. Each program includes the com- 
puter software, print material for the teacher, and 
reproducible worksheets. Educational Activities 
also offers a comprehensive math and literacy 
curriculum called Solutions . This program, which is 
designed for a wide range of age and ability levels, 
combines 14 of the company's instructional, man- 
agement, and assessment programs, and a manual 
called Options for Learners, into one integrated 
system. For information about hardware require- 
ments, previewing, prices, and ordering, contact 
Educational Activities, Inc., PO Box 392, Freeport, 
NY 11520, (800) 645-3739 or (516) 223-4666 in 
New York. 

UH Educational Technologies Inc., has published 
two new occupational assessment tests designed to 
be used in conjunction with its Basic Academic 
Skills For Employment (BASE) computer-assisted 
program (in which mid-range basic skills instruction 
is given in relation to some 12.000 specific jobs). 
[ Note : The BASE program was covered on p. 9 of 
BCEL's January 1989 Newsletter.] The Aptitude 
Based Career Decision test assesses students' 
"clerical perception 1 ' (demonstrated by quickly and 
accurately determining if two numbers are the same 
or different), vocabulary, computation skills, spatial 
perception, and inductive and analytical reasoning 
ability. The results are used to match students' 
abilities to occupations. The Interest Based Career 
Decision test (I BCD) uses responses to 200 cap- 
tioned pictures-which show aspects of various types 
of jobs-to identify occupations compatible with 
students' interests. (The pictures are available in a 
"Survey Book" or on A-V cartridges that require a 
special projector sold by the publisher. ) Both tests 
come in computer and paper-and-pencil versions. 
For more information, contact Educational Tech- 
nologies Inc. 1007 Whitehead Road Ext., Trenton, 
NJ 08638-2405, (609) 882-2668. 

General Program & Curriculum 
Development 

[HI Adult Basic Education: An Interdisciplinary 
Journal for Adult Educators is a new journal from 
the Commission on Adult and Basic Education of 
the AAACE. Published three times a year, the 
journal contains articles on adult literacy issues, 
information about literacy lefisUrion. and reviews 



of professional books and curriculum materials, i 

Subscriptions are $20 a year ($30 outside the U.S.) | 

from Stan Brown, Membership Chair, Newport i 

Public Schools, 437 Broadway, Newport, RI 02840. ! 

(Make checks payable to COABE.) j 

53 Returning to Learning: Getting Your GED , by i 
Rick Conlow, is a book designed to help adults who I 
want to earn high school diplomas take the first i 
steps toward getting their GEDs. The book describes 
the five GED tests, contains sample test questions, 
and provides text and activities to build confidence 
and develop the positive attitudes needed to study 
for and pass the tests. Available for $7.95 from Crisp 
Publications. Inc., 95 First Street, Los Altos, CA 
94022,(415)949-4888. 

O Teaching Adult Beginning Readers: To Reach 
Them My Hand , edited by Alan Frager, is new from 
the College Reading Association. It applies current 
research and practices in reading instruction to the i 
teaching of adult literacy. Based on whole-language ) 
theory, the book discusses learner assessment prac- i 
tices. instructional strategies, curriculum and mate- I 
rials development, and program development and I 
evaluation. Available for $7 from Alan Frager, t 
Department of Teacher Education, Miami Univer- ■ 
sity, Oxford, OH 45056. 

53 The Weil-Built Book: Art & Technology is a i 
new 28-minute videocassette from the Book Manu- ■ 
facturers Institute. It presents the history of book- ! 
making and describes modern bookmaking mate- I 
rials and processes. This beautifully-produced video j 
may serve as motivation A o new readers by instilling | 
interest in the book and the written word. Available 
in VHS and Beta formats ($49.95), 3/4-inch video i 
($60), and 16 mm film ($349.95) from Book Manu- t 
facturers Institute, 111 Prospect Street, Suite 405, j 
Stamford, CT 06901, (203) 324-9670, | 

@ Words for Life: A Report on a Community- j 

Based Adult Literacy Program , describes a commu- ! 

nity-based workplace literacy program operated for i 

two years in Baltimore by the Enterprise Founda- « 
tion. The program was designed for unemployed or 

under-employed adults whose reading and/or math i 

skills were below 4th grade level. Some 306 adults i 

took part in the 8-12-week class cycles, including \ 

employees of Johns Hopkins Hospital. The report i 

describes the program's structure and approach, use s 

of computers, assessment and evaluation methods, i 

case management procedures, and employment i 

services. It also draws a number of conclusions from ; 

program outcomes. Available for $10 prepaid from i 
the Enterprise Foundation, PO Box 1490, Alex- 
andria, VA 22313, (301) 964-1230. 

US Working for the Future of Hawaii's Children, ( 

Youth, and Families is a report from the Hawaii i 

Office of Children and Youth on its projects during \ 

1989-1990. it includes information about the Office's i 

efforts in community, family, and workplace liter- • 

acy. Available free from the Governor's Office of . 

Children and Youth, PO Box 3044, Honolulu, HI « 
96802, (808) 586-0110. 

HH Seal Press has published two books for low- 
literate female readers who may be victims of abuse. 
You Can Be Free: An Easy-To-Read Handbook for 

Abused Women ($6.95), by Ginny NiCarthy and i 
Sue Davidson, defines various forms of abuse and 

offers advice on how to deal with it. Written at i 

6th-8t h grade level, the book contains activities that » 
will help readers evaluate and cope with their 

personal situations. No More Secrets ($8.95), by - 

Nina Weinstein, written on the 5th grade level, is a ■ 
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novel about a teenager who has been sexually abused 
bv her mother's friend. Available from Seal Press, 
3131 Western Avenue, Suite 410, Seattle, WA 
98121-1028. (206) 283-7844. Add 15 percent for 
postage and handling. 



CHAMBERS 
ON THE MOVE 



ERIC 



And Highlighting . . . 

1H After a three-year development period, 
Glencoe Publishing of Macmillan/McGraw-HiU 
has just published the first titles in its COALS 
series ( Glencoe Occupational Adult Learning 
Series ), a program designed primarily to move 
bask education students into full-time job train* 
ing. The program was developed by Thomas 
Sticht of Applied Behavioral & Cognitive Sci- 
ences and Barbara McDonald, adjunct professor I 
at San Diego State University and a frequent I 
collaborator of Sticht's. It is based on research ■ 
undertaken by Sticht for the U.S. Navy in the i 
mid-1980s. It combines a "Knowledge Base" ! 
book ($7.45) with two "Information Processing , 
Skills" books (Reading and Math, $8.70 each) in ! 
five different occupational areas: Office Tech- 1 
nology, Health, Electricity/ Electronics, Auto- \ 
motive, and Construction. The series is built on 
the premise that a high level of background 
knowledge leads to a higher level of comprehen- 
sion than world be expected based on a learner's 
reading level. Consequently, equal weight is 
given to content and skills, and each set of three j 
books in each program is closely linked. The | 
Knowledge Base component introduces the stu- 
dent to the forms, tasks, staff, equipment, and 
other elements making up the work environment 
(the functional context), and then, in the Infor- 
mation Processing Skills books, teaches skills 
and strategies as they relate to specific functional 
tasks and behaviors. The Knowledge Base books 
provide an organized body of information about 
the occupational area. They follow a develop- 
mental sequence of learning by moving from 
picture to dialogue to exposition. The Informa- 
tion Processing Skills reading books teach stu- 
dents to apply what they learn and know to the 
Knowledge Base and to develop techniques such | 
as semantic mapping. The Information Pro* j 
cessing Skills math books apply information i 
from the Knowledge Base to computational j 
tasks in the financial, material, and human i 
resource areas. Students break each task into I 
three steps — comprehending what the task is, j 
computing, and communicating the results. The { 
math books have a review section for those 
students who need direct instruction before they | 
are ready to apply the skills. The books are j 
written at the 5th-9th grade level. They are | 
intended for use in workplace literacy classes, 
but can be used in other settings such as intro- 
ductory vocational education programs. The { 
three-volume set of Office Technology books are ; 
available now, and titles in the other four occupa- 
tional areas will be released in the coming ; 
months. The GOALS program is part of the I 
Technology Transfer Project of the federal gov- 
ernment, which established by law that tech* 
nology developed for the military will be trans* 
ferred to civilian use. Contact Customer Service, 
Glencoe-MacniHUn/McGraw-Hill, PO Box 543, 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce recently created a 
National Center for Workforce Preparation and 
Quality Education (202-463-5525) with the mission 
of encouraging local chapters and other business 
groups to undertake literacy initiatives. Among its 
early activities were sending "Action Kits" on 
literacy to 2,700 chambers and conducting a survey 
of members about their educational concerns. The 
Center also serves as an ongoing source of informa- 
tion to local chambers. Many of the locals have 
initiated their own projects, which as the following 
examples show, are quite diverse: 

• Under an 18-month grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, the Greater Baton Rouge Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Louisiana developed some 



• In Louisiana, when the Shrcvcport Chamber of 
Commerce became aware of the difficulty local 
businesses were hiring in recruiting skilled workers, 
it joined with ;he Caddo Parish School Board and 
the Caddo-Bossier Literacy Council to develop 
"Project Achieve^ a basic skills program housed in 
three local high schools. The schools selected by the 
Chamber are in areas where many residents have 
not gone beyond the 8th grade. During the day the 
schools' computer-based learning centers are used 
for remediation by regular high school students and 
faculty, but at night they are taken over by adult 
learners. In this way, the sponsors get double the 
value for their money (which comes mostly from 
local JTPA funds but also from the school board and 
the state). Now the Chamber is raising funds for a 
mobile learning lab that will provide bask skills help 
to employees at their workplaces. (Contact Stuart 
Bach, Executive Vice President, Shrevepott Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 400 Edwards Street, PO Box 
20074, Shreveport, LA 71120-0074, 318-677-2500). 



months ago a literacy program in partnership with 
the Continuing Education Department of the East 
Baton Rouge School Board and the local chapter of 
The Associated Builders and Contractors (ABC). 
ABC is a national organization of industrial contrac- 
tors, mainly in the petrochemical industry. Since 
summer, the program has been offering functional 
context basic skills training to students drawn from 
ABCs journeyman program, workers at ABC mem- 
ber companies who lack the skills to get into the 
journeyman program, and new entry-level workers. 
Classes are held at a local ABC Training Center, 
which offers job training leading to journeyman 
certification in construction trades. The curriculum 
includes math, reading, writing, oral communica- 
tion, and social skills. GED preparation classes were 
added recently because of unexpectedly high inter- 
est on the part of employees. One feature of the GED 
program is the at-home use of a telecaption decoder 
($189) which enables the workers to "read televi- 
sion" as a way to improve their reading speed. The 
program will be evaluated by Performance Plus 
Learning Consultants, a national technical as- 
sistance group. (For more details contact George 
Varino, Director, Adult Education, East Baton 
Rouge School Board, 4510 Bawell Street. Baton 
Rouge, LA 70808, 504-929-5443.) 

• The Bethlehem Area Chamber of Commerce in 
Pennsylvania had become increasingly aware that 
many employees in the area lacked the skills needed 
for their jobs. In March 1988, the Chamber gave top 
priority to workforce skills issues and formed an 
education committee to study them. The committee 
concluded that the Chamber could have an impact 
on workforce literacy not by offering direct training, 
but by acting to create a link between businesses, 
providers, and other interested parties. The result 
was a two-phase Chamber program carried out 
between August 1989 and June 1991 with some 
$43,000 in grants from the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education. During the year, the Chamber 
developed and got out information about workforce 
literacy to Bethlehem > businesses and their employ- 
ees, it also created an ongoing system of information 
linkage between businesses and literacy provider 
groups in the area. Then a network of nine other 
local chambers in the Lehigh Valley area was 
organized, through which the Chamber model is 
being extended. (Contact Joan Lipiec, Workforce 
Education Coordinator, Bethlehem Area Chamber 
of Commerce, 459 Old York Road, Bethlehem, PA 
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On The Job At Quaker Oats 

The Quaker Oats Company is one of the 
nation's largest food manufacturers, with 
some 11,000 workers scattered across 30 
plants throughout the U.S. Two years ago, 
the company's Golden Grain facility in 
Bridgeview, Illinois and Grocery Specialties 
plant in Dallas, Texas, began to offer ESL 
and basic skills programs to their employ- 
ees. Both sites had recently undergone 
modernization, including the introduction 
of work teams, and both recognized the 
need for substantial employee training and 
retraining in the new work environments. Of 
immediate importance was to improve em- 
ployee communications because, as David 
Bogenschultz, Employee and Community 
Relations Manager at Bridgeview, points 
out: "Every aspect of the work we do 
depends on communication and understand- 
ing!* Moreover, in both locales language 
training was seen as a bridge by which 
workers from different cultures could learn 
to respect and understand their differences. 
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A survey revealed that more than half the 
staff at Bridgeview communicated in a 
language other than English (40 percent of 
the employees are Hispanic and 20 percent 
come from Central and Southern Europe). 
In Dallas — the plant which produces 
Gatorade, Van Camps Pork and Beans, and 
Wolf Brand Chili — the workforce is 92 
percent minority (62 percent Hispanic). 
Thus both employee programs began with 
ESL instruction, including conversational 
Spanish for interested supervisors and man- 
agers. It was soon found, however, that the 
workers also needed reading and math help 
so that they could interpret recipes, follow 
printed instructions, read manuals, measure 
properly, work more efficiently in teams, 
and in general become more productive 
and promotable. 

With funding from the state and from the 
company itself, the Bridgeview program 
contracted with Illinois Literacy, Inc., 
which developed the curriculum and pro- 
vided the on-site instruction for the first 
year. Now, Northern Illinois University is 
providing the instruction (and also develop- 
ing a new curricular strand built around such 
business needs as assuring customer satis- 
faction and product quality). The Dallas 
program, funded totally by the plant, 
brought in and has retained a full-time adult 
education specialist to develop and teach the 
program. Both programs are a combination 
of general and job-specific instruction. 

Bridgeview offers three classes on site twice 
a week, and any interested employees can 
attend for as long as they wish before or after 
their shifts. So far, about 25 percent of the 
staff has taken classes, and Bogenschultz 
reports marked improvement in employee 
morale, job satisfaction, and job perfor- 
mance. Some 10 percent of the Dallas 
employees have attended classes over the 
past two years, meeting two hours each 
week during work hours. Mike Nielson, 
Manager of Employee & Community Rela- 
tions there, says that the program will be 
offered indefinitely because "it is paying off 
in improved work performance, satisfac- 
tion, and mobility!' 

(For further details contact David Bogenschultz. 
Employee and Community Relations Manager, 
Golden Grain Division, Quaker Oats, 7700 West 
71st Street. Bridgeview, IL6045S. 312-584-1400, and 
Mike Nielson, Employee and Community Relations 
Manager, Quaker Oats Company, 2822 Glenfield 
Street, Dallas, TX 75233, 214-330-8681. For general 
'^"nation about Quaker Oats' other literacy ac- 
v|p!s around the country contact Lillian Vogrig, 
yK^iger of Affirmative Action, Quaker Oats 
sapany, PO Box 9001. Chicago, IL 60604, 



Top-Down, Bottom-Up At 

St. Elizabeth Hospital 

In Lafayette, Indiana, St. Elizabeth Hospi- 
tal and the Lafayette Adult Reading Acad- 
emy recently completed an 18-month pilot 
project with partial funding from the U.S. 
Department of Education. The hospital had 
begun to face a range of problems common 
to many other acute care facilities — a lack of 
resources, the need to avoid waste to keep 
health care costs down, the staggering cost 
of state-of-the-art technology, and the need 
for a skilled and adaptable workforce that 
can problem-solve and handle new equip- 
ment and procedures as they are introduced 
into the workplace. Furthermore, changes in 
the delivery of health care — where today s 
job may be obsolete tomorrow — had in- 
creased the need for cross training among 
employees, so that they could more readily 
shift from one job to another. Moreover, 
even without these kinds of changes, most 
categories of employees were already re- 
quired to handle a variety of forms, memos, 
pamphlets, and other materials — typically 
written as high as college level — and assess- 
ment showed that there was a tre- 
mendous mismatch between employee 
skills levels and the literacy requirements 
of their work. 

To address the:se problems, St. Elizabeth 
entered into a cooperative arrangement with 
the Lafayette Adult Reading Academy 
(LARA). The LARA 's job was to work with 
managers, supervisors, workers, and even 
top executive officers to help the hospital do 
two things: review and simplify widely-used 
forms and written materials and develop 
job-specific instructional programs in read- 
ing, writing, math, communication, and 
problem-solving for all kinds of support 
personnel — e.g. housekeepers, security 
guards, switchboard operators, food service 
employees, patient account clerks, and 
medical specialty aides. 

Material Readability . The administrative 
staff of the Department of Educational 
Services at St. Elizabeth — the group re- 
sponsible for overseeing everything pertain- 
ing to education, from OSHA requirements, 
to patient and community education, to staff 
development — were given time off to attend 
specially-designed workshops. Here LARA 
staff taught them how to apply reading 
formulas and analyze content, vocabulary, 
and syntax in forms and documents. Then, 
department by department, these trained 
staff worked with LARA to examine and 
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areas. For example, certified nurses hired by j 
the hospital had to first wade through some ! 
150 pages of orientation text. This text was 
analyzed for its most important information 
and then boiled down to 35 pages written at 
a simpler reading level. Similarly, house- 
keeping staff were having problems clean- 
ing patient rooms and it was found that 
the forms they used to determine what steps 
to take and in what order were too com- 
plicated. The forms were simplified, requir- 
ing the involvement of three different 
departments. 

Instructional Services . Job-specific instruc- 
tion was developed, again for several cate- 
gories of support personnel — with admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and potential students 
themselves all involved in designing the 
curriculum (supervisors were trained to do 
the actual teaching). Housekeepers, for ex- 
ample, were brought into regularly sched- 
uled classes where they were taught new 
vocabulary, the proper use of cleaning 
supplies, and how to fill out forms and 
follow procedures. An interactive, step-by- 
step, "how-to 11 video program was devel- 
oped which the cleaning staff could use on 
its own to reinforce their understanding. A 
color-coded system and checklist of sup- 
plies were developed to help them when 
organizing and ordering supplies. 

During the 18-month pilot period, some 200 
hospital support staff went through the 
program (40 was the initial goal). They j 
came from a wide range of departments in | 
the hospital — including switchboard, se- | 
curity, nursing, and environmental services. 
All attended classes on different lime sched- 
ules depending on their work respon- 
sibilities and the kind and degree of instruc- 
tion needed. All were given paid released 
time. 

Janet Stroud, Director of Educational Ser- 
vices at St. Elizabeth, points out that the 
emphasis in this effort was to give hospital 
personnel "ownership!' That is why admin- 
istrators and supervisors were drawn heavily 
into curriculum and materials design work | 
early on, she explains, and why hospital ! 
staff were trained by LARA to serve as the i 
main teachers, "We feel that one of the j 
successes of our program was the invest- 1 
ment by our own supervisors. If we had left I 
everything to LARA, we would not have \ 
gotten the strong emotional response, inti- • 
macy, and security that developed. When i 
our own supervisors announced that every- • 
one had released paid time for training and I 
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that they would be doing the teaching, the 
response was overwhelmingly positive!' 
Stroud observes further that the program has 
"opened our eyes to the unconscious obsta- 
cles the hospital had been creating for its 
employees!* 

The LARA recently applied for a second 
federal grant to expand the St. Elizabeth 
program, but whether or noi the grant is 
given, Stroud indicates that the hospital is 
committed to continuing it in some form. In 
the meantime, a final evaluation report is 
expected to be published shortly (its avail- 
ability will be announced in a forthcoming 
issue of the BCEL Newsletter). 

(For further details contact Beth Hensley, Project 
Coordinator, Lafayette Adult Reading Academy, 
Indiana Adult Board of Education, 604 N. 6th 
Street, Lafayette, IN 47901, 317-742-2595: or Janet 
Stroud, Director of Educational Services, St. Eliz- 
abeth Hospital, 1501 Hartford Street, PO Box 7501, 
Lafayette, IN 47903, 317-423-6416.) 

2:1 Match At McGraw-Hill 

McGraw-Hill, Inc., through the McGraw- 
Hill Foundation, has operated an employee 
Matching Gift Program since 1958 for eligi- 
ble education organizations. In 1974 librar- 
ies were added as a category of giving. In 
1976 public radio and television broadcast- 
ing was drawn in. The program expanded 
again in 1982 to include arts and cultural 
groups. This past year $921,000 was 
awarded in total matching gifts. Now the 
company has further broadened its Match- 
ing Gift Program to explicitly include adult 
literacy. National, state, and local literacy 
organizations with a 501(c)P) status and 
whose sole purpose is the delivery or 
advancement of adult basic skills instruction 
are eligible for consideration. Each yean 
active and retired employees and board 
members of McGraw-Hill may make per- 
sonal donations to eligible organizations of 
their choice and have up to $2,500 of their 
total giving matched on a 2:1 basis. 
McGraw-Hill has operating facilities in all 
48 of the continental United States and a 
national workforce of nearly 14.000. In 
addition to its Matching Gift Program. 
McGraw-Hill is supporting adult literacy in 
other ways. The company has had an 
ongoing partnership with Literacy Volun- 
teers of New York City since 1986, provid- 
Q ing year-round cafeteria space at its New 
£R |£"York headquarters for tutoring two nights a 
rjmmim^m^ week. Many McGraw-Hill employees have 
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variety of curricular materials suited to the 
needs of the students, including programs . 
purchased from Steck- Vaughn and . 
Cambridge Readers Press. The math in- 
struction, which was developed by ACED, 
is more job-specific and geared to such tasks 
as cutting and stacking wood, using cal- 
culators, and making accurate measure- 
ments. While the teacher is working with 
groups of employees, the aide provides one- 
to-one help to individuals in the groups. In 
addition to the computer work, oral practice 
on vocabulary and reading is given. So far, 
nearly a third of the Sommerville workforce 
has taken part in the program. Teddy de 
Liesseline, Personnel Manager at Broyhill, 
says that the rise in morale has been tremen- 
dous. He also stresses that, although no 
official assessment has yet been made, it is 
clear that worker errors have decreased. 
(For more information contact Cherry 
Daniel, Director, Adult & Community Edu- 
cation, Dorchester County, 102 Greenwave 
Boulevard, Sommerville, SC 29843, 
803-873-2901.) 

Teaching The Basics At Hach Company 

The Hach Company in Loveland, Colorado 
manufactures water analysis equipment for 
use in wastewater, pollution control, food 
and beverage, and other industries. The 
company has some 820 employees and 
annual sales of about $82 million. It also has 
a strong commitment to employee education 
which goes all the way back to its founding 
in the late 1940's. It invests some 9% of its 
payroll in training, maintains a regular 
teaching staff, and typically offers more 
than 40 courses at any given time to its 
workforce. In 1985, new quality control 
procedures and inventory techniques were 
adopted. In this new environment, most 
employees were required to do many differ- 
ent jobs, keep sophisticated statistical 
charts, and work with computer-operated 
machinery. Hach recognized that basic 
skills services would need to be added to its 
other educational offerings to prepare the 
employees to meet these challenges. More- 
over, like other U.S. employers, Hach was 
having to hire from a pool of entry-level 
workers whose skills were below standard 
for the jobs available. Thus, beginning in 
1989 classes in basic math, reading, writing, 
and ESL were implemented. The courses 
were developed by Hach together with a 
local school teacher who also teaches the 
math classes. The other classes are taught by 
Hach employees and a local college pro- 
fessor. To round out the basic skills pro- 
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with employees encouraged to participate 
through annual recruitment drives. For a 
number of years the company has also been 
providing grant support to Literacy Volun- 
teers of America, several of its local affili- 
ates, and the Business Council for Effective 
Literacy. (For more information about the 
McGraw-Hill Matching Gift Program, write 
to Matching Gifts Administrator, McGraw- 
Hill Foundation, 1221 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, NY 10020.) 

Broyhill Furniture Industries 

Founded in the 1930s, the Broyhill Fur- 
niture Company has 18 plants in North 
Carolina and one in Sommerville, South 
Carolina. The Sommerville facility employs 
about 175 people, and, except for 11 manag- 
ers, all are hourly workers such as mainte- 
nance and clerical personnel. The plant is 
responsible for cutting frame parts for up- 
holstered furniture which are then shipped 
to the North Carolina plants for assembly. 
Traditionally, the plant has not required a 
high school diploma for employment, and 
many of its workers come from rural areas 
where it was difficult for them to continue 
their education. These individuals often 
have poor basic skills which hampers their 
ability to measure and cut accurately, read 
and follow directions and safety pro- 
cedures, adapt to modern technology, or 
carry out other requirements of their jobs. 
Four years ago, Broyhill-Sommerville rec- 
ognized the problem and collaborated with 
the Adult and Community Education De- 
partment (ACED) of Dorchester County to 
develop and run an on-site job-linked liter- 
acy program. In a Learning Lab situated at 
the plant, computer-based reading and math 
classes are offered two hours a week 
throughout the year with both day and night 
workers given released time to attend. Man- 
agement encourages everyone to join but 
participation is strictly voluntary. The Lab is 
equipped with computers on loan from 
Apple Computer Corporation, with instruc- 
tional support provided by a teacher and one 
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which work-related materials are required 
reading for group discussion purposes. 
These sessions deal with such matters as 
new manufacturing techniques and issues in 
quality control. To date, some 350 employ- 
ees have taken part in the classes. Patti 
Lamphers. Director of Training at Hach, 
indicates that the company will continue its 
program indefinitely, adapting it to what- 
ever the Hach workforce needs. She points 
out that since the program was begun, 
employee turnover is down, job errors have 
been reduced, and production quality is 
improving. (For more details contact Patti 
Lamphers. Director of Training, The Hach 
Companv. PO Box 389, Lovelani. CO 
80537.303-669-3050.) 

Skill Builders Consortium In Oregon 

In Oregon, a group oi community colleges, 
businesses, labor unions, and educational 
consultants have joined forces to meet the 
challenge of technology in the workplace, 
new licensing laws in the state, and the 
growing need for workers with higher levels 
of basic skills. The effort began in early 
1990 with $399,000 in funding from the 
U.S. Department of Education and match- 
ing contributions of 5277,000 from the 
partners. Known as the Columbia- 
Willamette Skill Builders Consortium, the 
group trains employees in Portland and 
Northwest Oregon in job-specific basic 
skills. [ Note : The Consortium also puts out 
an excellent bi-monthly newsletter which 
covers its own programs and national work- 
place literacy issues and activities.) 

* Our programs are so diverse and wide 
ranging that, in a way. we are a microcosm 
of what s happening in workplace literacy 
all over the country!* observes project coor- 
dinator Steve Reder, who is Director of 
Literacy, Language, and Communication at 
the NorthWest Regional Educational Lab 
( NWREL). NWREL is responsible for over- 
all project design, coordination and tech- 
nical assistance, but the effort is highly 
decentralized with each member company 
in charge of its own project. In the effort, 
Portland. Mt. Hood, and Clakamus Com- 
munity Colleges work with one or more 
businesses in such industries as construc- 
tion, food production, heavy and light 
manufacturing, trucking, and warehousing. 
There are eight different programs, each 
involving a company, a service provider, 
and one of the three community colleges. 
p ^h company selects its own workers for 
pny ^-program based on an assessment of 
E,__ panv and employee literacy needs. All 
instruction is job-specific and related to the 



requirements of job performance. New in- 
structional material has been developed for 
each company site. 

One of the companies involved, Nabisco, is 
shifting from labor intensive baking proc- 
esses to an S80 million automated process 
involving new technology and sophisticated 
equipment. In the past, workers were re- 
sponsible for one job, such as mixing; now 
they must understand every aspect of the 
baking process, know how to use comput- 
ers, how to read technical instructions, and 
how to solve a myriad of problems that 
arise. Anodizing Inc., a small metal fabrica- 
tion company, is working to reduce errors 
resulting in scrap metal waste by training 
workers in measurement and estimating 
procedures. Already, according to Reder, 
the error rate has been reduced. At Warn 
Industries, a medium-sized company that 
makes specialty hubcaps and other auto- 
motive accessories, teaching is geared to 
skill blocks of need identified by a commit- 
tee of v^4;ers and managers under a Pay- 
For-Know icdge system in which acquired 
skills are rewarded with an increase in 
wages. In another program, Mt. Hood 
Community College is giving classes on 
campus and at union halls for carpenters and 
construction workers — teaching them to 
read blueprints, use calculators, make con- 
struction measurements, understand docu- 
ments, and pass the driving tests now 
required for commercial truck drivers. Port- 
land Community College has designed an 
ESL curriculum for the LWO Company, 
which manufactures wood lattice and pan- 
eling, the goal being to make the employees 
more productive and promotable. 

The Consortium's original goal was to reach 
300 workers, but already more than 500 
participants have been signed up. The pro- 
ject's public funding will run out next 
month, but the Consortium has applied for 
another grant and Reder thinks the program 
will continue at some level in any case 
"because the members are very committed 
and have made a great deal of progress*/ 

(For more information contact Steve Reder. Director 
of Literacy, Language, and Communication, North- 
west Regional Educational Lab, 101 S.W. Main 
Street, Suite 500, Portland, OR 97204, 
503-275-9591.) 

SUCCESS At Hawaii Sheratons 

The SUCCESS program (Sheratons Uni- 
fied Commitment Concerning Employee's 
Self-Success) is a cooperative workplace 
literacy effort between *even ITT Sheraton 
Hotels in Hawaii and the University of 



Hawaii at Manoa. The program began in i 
October 1988, with $189,000 in funding j 
from the U.S. Department of Education, , 
$187,500 in in-kind support from the hotels, j 
and instructional expertise provided by the \ 
University. Though it still considers itself a j 
"developing program!' some 775 Sheraton I 
employees have already gone through the 
program — principally those in entry-level 
jobs in such areas as Housekeeping, Guest 
Satisfaction, Employee Relations, and 
Kitchen and Laundry Services. The pro- 
gram, which serves a largely Asian popula- 
tion, has three instructional strands: English 
as a Second Language; high school diploma 
preparation; and basic reading, writing, and 
math. At the basic skills level, the curricu- 
lum is job-specific and has been designed 
around actual job tasks, assessed learner 
needs, and interviews with both employees 
and managers. Forms, documents, and I 
manuals used in the hotels are incorporated, j 
Materials for the ESL and GED instruction ; 
have been acquired from the University of I 
Hawaii and from the National Network for 
Curriculum Coordination (a network of 
centers funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education which ser/es as a clearinghouse 
of vocational curriculum). Instruction is 
self-paced and given in individualized tu- 
torials (including computer-assisted instruc- 
tion) or small-group classes. Classes at the 
Human Resources Center of the Sheraton 
hotels operate from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. six days 
a week to accommodate the workers' sched- j 
ules. and participants attend voluntarily j 
outside of working hours. The teaching staff i 
is provided by the College and is supple- 1 
mented by a cadre of volunteer tutors from i 
state agencies, Hawaii Literacy, and other j 
sources including the American Association i 
of Retired Persons and the Oahu Retired I 
Teachers Association. According to a re- | 
cently-published independent evaluation of i 
the program — The Story of SUCCESS: A 
Model Workplace Literacy Program — there 
have been numerous gains as a result of 
participation. For example, job productivity 
has improved 59 percent, work quality by 61 
percent, and most of the participants have : 
been found to be more promotable. When i 
public funding runs out next month, the i 
hotels plan to continue the program. Offi- \ 
cials attribute its success to several interact- | 
ing factors — for instance, the involvement I 
and commitment of supervisors and top i 
managers from the start . . . in-depth assess- ; 
ment of both job and worker needs . . . a j 
respectful working relationship between the i 
partners with expectations and roles clearly i 
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defined . . . and sensitive recruitment and 
marketing. Moreover, careful attention has 
been given to making the training site 
comfortable and accessible, to staff and 
tutor recruitment and training, to curricu- 
lum development and evaluation, and to 
other details of program implementation. 
(For more information contact Anita K.S. 
Li, Project Coordinator, University of 
Hawaii at Manoa, College of Education, 
Wist Hall #216, 1776 University Avenue. 
Honolulu, HI 96822, 808-956-7834: or 
Akiko Takahashi, Regional Manager of 
Human Resources, ITT Sheraton Hotels in 
Hawaii-Japan, 2255 Kalakaua Avenue, 
Honolulu. HI 96815, 808-924-5248. For a 
copy of the evaluation report write to the 
Western Curriculum Coordination Center, 
University of Hawaii at Manoa, College of 
Education, 1776 University Avenue, Hono- 
lulu, HI 96822.) 

Louisiana Downs; At The Starting Gate 

Project READ, a Laubach literacy program 
developed and funded by Bossier Parish 
Community College in Bossier City, Loui- 
siana, has for years been providing liteiacy 
services to area businesses, inmates in a 
nearby prison, and other groups. Since 
1989, in an effort that has attracted consider- 
able public attention, it has also been 
working with employees of the Louisiana 
Downs racetrack. The program began when 
Sunny Cordaro, coordinator of Project 
READ, got a call from the Downs chaplain 
asking her to help one of the grooms study 
for his high school equivalency diploma. He 
was unable to leave the track, as are most 
workers during racing season, so Ms. Cor- 
daro went there to work with him. Word 
about her classes spread quickly and em- 
ployees from the "backside 1 * and "frontside 1 * 
of the track began to come forward seeking 
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help too. Ms. Cordaro learned that during 
racing season as many as 700 people live 
and work in the stable area on the backside 
of the track. She also learned that each 
thoroughbred horse at the Downs often has 
as many as 20 stable workers involved in its 
care — including horse exercisers, stable 
hands, grooms, and hotwalkers. Many of 
these employees dropped out of school in 
their mid-teens hoping to become jockeys, 
and as they grow older and too large to be a 
jockey, they might be moved laterally into 
other jobs at the track, or, though often ill- 
equipped, have to look for employment 
elsewhere (e.g. working with a veterinarian 
is the goal of some). Interest in basic skills 
tutoring came from all categories of stable 
workers, from others in the Downs* work- 
force—such as grounds and maintenance 
workers, tractor drivers, housekeepers, and 
food service workers — and even from some 
jockeys. Thus was born the Racetrack 
Learning Center, established in the chap- 
lain s trailer. There GED, ESL, and basic 
reading, writing, and math classes are being 
offered, with the curriculum and teachers 
supplied by Project READ. Work tasks and 
vocabulary specific to the racetrack are 
incorporated into the instruction, which is 
given on a one-to-one basis. Participants in 
ESL classes are taken on field trips to 
grocery stores, libraries, and other commu- 
nity sites to help them function outside the 
racetrack. GED and ARE classes are offered 
once a week for two hours, with a typical 
class cycle running throughout each six- 
month racing season. GED classes include 
high-level math, reading, and language 
training. Basic skills classes work on lower 
level skills as well as survival skills, such as 
filling out applications, reading instruc- 
tions, and so forth. In both cases, the 
purpose of instruction is to help current 
workers inoease their prospects for ad- 
vancement or become employable off the 
track. Self esteem plays a large part too. 
Ms. Cordaro points out that "it takes real 
dedication for many of the employees to 
come for basic skills. Stable workers, for 
instance, begin their chores at 4 a.m. each 
day and by the time the race starts, they 
have already put in a full day of work!' 
So far. 60 employees have gone through 
the program, and recently 11 were honored 
in the coveted "winner s circle M for earning 
their high school diploma. (For more de- 
tails, contact Sunny Cordaro, Coordinator, 
Project READ, Adult Education Center, 
Bossier Parish Community College, 415 
Monroe Street. Bossier City, LA 
71111. 318-746-7633.) 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 

GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 

The American Optometric Association (AOA) is again 
ottering, through its "Vision USA - Give One Day" program, 

tree eye care to students of Literacy Volunteers ot America who t . 

are not covered by health insurance, have not had an eye exam | 

in the past 12 months, and are on a limited income. AOA I 

headquarters in St. Louis is handling the LVA applications. i 

which were due by January 2. and exams will be given by \ 

participating doctors during the month of March. j 

Ameritech Publishing and Oonnelley Oirectory, in a - 

partnership called DonTech. sponsored a lirst six-mile "Walk I 

lor Literacy" in October to benefit the Chicago (IL) Literacy j 

Coordinating Center and 41 local literacy programs. Almost 550 ! 

participants registered for the event, raising $30,000 in pledges ; 

and contributions. j 

In recognition ol "literacy month." the Beaver County (PA) ! 

Times donated a percentage of its circulation profit for each ' 
newspaper sold during September to Adult Literacy Action in 
Monaca. The campaign generated nearly $1,800 for the literacy 
organization. 

Since 1388. the number of companies taking part in The Blade 
Corporate Spelling Bee to benefit Read for Literacy in Toledo i 
(OH) has grown from 14 to 22. and the 1991 event raised a record I 
S24.000. Competing teams included Burlington Air Ex- . 
press, Chrysler Motors, Ernst & Young, Fifth Thin) ! 
Bank of Toledo, General Mills, Gentral Motors : 
Hydramatic Oivision, Huntington Bank, Owens-Hli- i 
nois. Reams Broadcasting, Society Bank & Trust, and ! 
Toldeo Edison. Centel Cellular, Arty's, andtheKiwanis of ! 
Perrysburg are among the organizations that have made direct s 
contributions to Read for Literacy since last fall. 

Organizations funding the Business Council for Effective i 
Literacy in 1991 were AT&T, BellSouth, BookPub World, j 
BPI Communications. Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Chrysler Corporation, CPC International, (R.R.) Oon- 
nelley & Sons, Dow Jones Company, Edwards Broth- 
ers, Exxon Corporation, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, 
Ford Motor Company, Hearst Corporation, the Hewlett i 
Foundation, Household International, IBM Corpora- 
tion, McGraw-Hill, Inc., Morgan Guaranty Trust, New i 
York Life Foundation, New York Telephone, Petersen • 
Publishing, Philip Morris, Raytheon/0. C. Heath, 
Tandy Corporation, and Westvaco Corporation. 

Coors Brewing Company, as part of its five-year literacy 
campaign, awarded 15 "American Literacy Luminaries" awards \ 
m 1991. honoring individuals who have made an outstanding • 
commitment in the field. Each winner received a $5,000 check • 
and a crystal statue. In addition. Coors presented a matching ! 
S5.000 gift to a nonprofit literacy organization chosen by each < 
winner. 

Charter advertisers to the just-released Baby on the Way: 
BASICS - a free publication for expectant mothers with low . 
hteracy skills - are Fisher-Price, A&0 Ointment, Carna- 
tion Nutritional Products, Cosco (a Dorel company). 
Disney Babies, Evenflo Products, Gerter, Mennen, ana 
Scott Paper. The co-sponsors of the magazine - the 
American College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. Literacy . 
Volunteers of America, ana the editors of Baby Talk magazine- 
anticipate that by 1994 advertising revenues will make the • 
publication permanently sell-sustaining. (See BCELs October 
1991 Newsletter, page 8. for additional details.) 

In 1981. for the second year. The Mennen Company » 

conducted its "Lady Speed Stick Salutes Volunteers Sweep- 
stakes, which recognizes a wide range ot voluntary service 
activities. One winning entry form was selected from each state i 
m a random drawing at the end of the contest. A $1,000 : 
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donation went from Mennen to each organization with which the 
winning volunteers were affiliated. Among the winners was 
Sharon Colvin for the Literacy Council of Southwest Louisiana. 

For the second year in a row. the Mt. Clemens (Ml) Rotary 

selected the Macomb Reading Partners/Macomb Literacy 
Project as the beneficiary of its "Even<ng of Hope" auction last 
September. Donated for the bidding were such items as vacation 
condos. therapy massages, tickets to sporting events, lim- 
ousine services, printing services, and an autographed item of 
personal clothing from Madonna. The event netted $12,000 for 
the Macomb literacy group. 

Mutual of New York (MONY) presented its 1991 Volunteer 
Incentive Program Award to the Literacy Volunteers of Greater 
Syracuse. The organization, one of 22 competing nonprofit 
groups, was presented with a donation of $5,000 from MONY 
and a crystal star from Tiffany's. 

Last August. Philadelphia Magazine featured the Center for 
Literacy and the Free Library of Philadelphia in a special 
advertising insert called "Best of Philly 1991." In September, the 
Magazine also held a "Best of Philly Party" to benefit the two 
organizations. Among those in attendance were a cross-section 
of area media celebrities and local sports stars. Party ticket 
revenues together with 10% of the revenue from the ad insert 
generated $40,000 in funding, which was split equally between 
the two groups. Rich Teplitsky. Promotions Director for 
Philadelphia Magazine, is willing to advise other literacy groups 
on how to develop such activities and can be reached at 1818 
Market Street. Philadelphia. PA 19103. (215) 564-7700. 

'. The Thibodaux (LA) Daily Comet is supporting adult 
! literacy and cleaning up the environment at the same time. The 
' newspaper has been recycling its aluminum cans for more than 
a year and donating the proceeds to the Lafourche Literacy 
Coalition. So far. $100 has been generated for the Coalition. 

PLANNING. AWARENESS & RESEARCH 

Baker & Taylor Books, a division of W.R. Grace & Company, 
sponsors a full-page "Literacy Clearinghouse" feature in eaci. 
issue of Library Journal . The purpose of the features is to 
provide a forum through which librarians can exchange 
information and explore literacy issues. 

The September 5 edition of the Kentucky Post, a Scriups 
Howard paper devoted a fuli oage to the topic ot adult literacy, 
presenting 50 suggestions on how individuals, parents, civic 
groups and churches local government, and businesses can 
help combat illiteracy in the state. 



"Knots Landing." a prime time CBS-TV show produced by 
Lorimar Television, returned to the 1991 fall lineup with three 
episodes on adult literacy and the importance of volunteerism. 
Valerie Ewing (Joan Van Ark) became a tutor to a waitress 
named Lynette (Michelle Joyner), helping her to overcome the 
feeli ngs of shame common to adults with low basic skills. At the 
end of the first episode on September 26, the CONTACT Literacy 
Center toll-free hotline numbf was given for viewers wanting 
further information about iteracy. CONTACT received an 
estimated 500 calls from potential students and tutors. 

Over a four-week period, the San Jose (CA) Mercury News 

recently dedicated the back page of its weekly television 
program guide to a promotional piece to recruit adult literacy 
students and volunteers. The local hotline received between 
60-80 calls a week as a result. 

In September, the Miami Sun-Sentinel sponsored a ceremony 
at the Broward County Library in which new adult learners were 
honored. The Bradenton Herald and the Gainesville Sun 

received 1991 Distinguished Service Awards from the Florida 
Literacy Coalition for their community leadership in literacy. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

The Arlington and Alexandria (VA) Chambers of Com* 
merce recently hosted a recognition ceremony for local 
employers who have participated in the Arlington Educationand 
Employment Program (REEP). Since its start-up four years ago, 
14 hotels have joined this workplace literacy effort, which is 
designed to improve the English language skills and job 
performance of their employees. In 1991. the REEP partnership 
expanded to include hospitals, nursing and retirement homes, 
7-Eleven, and building maintenance companies. 

The Augusta (GA) Chronicle and Augusta Herald, the 

AMTEC Center of the Augusta Technical Institute, and the Metro 
Adult Literacy Council of Augusta co-sponsored a one-day 
workshop for local employers in September, called "Preparing 
for the 21st Century: A Forum on Workplace Literacy:* Swift 
Textiles' employee basic skills program was one of four 
workplace initiatives highlighted. 

Wayn-Tex/Poly-Bond Corporation, the Gretf Com- 
panies, McKee Foods Corporation, Virginia Metal- 
crafters, and Virginia Panel Corporation - all located in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia - are funding worksite 
education programs for their employees. Offered during 
working hours by state-certified instructors from the Education 
& Training Corporation of Staunton, the courses focus on basic 
skills enhancement and/or GEO preparation. More than 100 
employees are currently participating. ■ 



A PERSONAL NOTE 
TO BCEL'S READERS 

Dear Friend, \ 

As a public service, BCEL has for years provided \ 
its Newsletter and other technical assistance at i 
no charge to the business and literacy commu- i 
nities — and where we charge for our other i 
publications the costs are low so that all who I 
need them can afford them. However our operat- i 
ing costs have grown considerably, and like many \ 
other nonprofit organizations, we face a tough I 
challenge in securing the corporate and founda- i 
tion funding needed to adequately support our \ 
work this year i 

A program of individual contributions could ! 
generate important new income for us, but I'd i 
rather not sap our limited resources by launching ; 
a formal and costly appeal. So I want to ask here 1 
if you will consider making a personal, voluntary 
donation of at least $25 to help ensure our 1992 
activities. If you value the Newsletter and our i 
advisory services (which we will continue to : 
provide at no charge), all of us at BCEL would be 
pleased to have you become a "BCEL Partner" 
If you can help, just fdl out and return the coupon 
at the bottom of the page along with your 
donation. I know that many other worthy causes 
compete for your support, but I hope you will 
choose to include BCEL in your charitable giving 
and that you will be as generous as you can. 

With thanks and very best wishes 
for the New Year — 




3- 



Gail Spangenberg 

Vice President & Operating Head 



To Gail Spangenberg & The BCEL Staff: 



To help ensure BCEL's Newsletter production and other 
services. I am pleased to become a BCEL Partner by making 
a tax-deductible donation at this time. I am enclosing my 
check (made payable to BCEL) for: 



Your Name . 



(please print) 
Organizational Affiliation: 



$25 □ $50 □ Other u (please write in amount) $ 



ERIC 



[ Note : If you work for a company with a Matching Gift Program, and 
you think your donation to BCEL is eligible for a match, please 
^j—^mber to include the appropriate form. BCEL is a national nonprofit 
--nization with public charity status under 501(cX3) of the IRS Code, 
dedicated solely to the advancement of adult literacy. ) 



Mail Check to: Gail Spangenberg 

Business Council for Effective Literacy 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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TALKING HEADS (Cont'd from p. 7) 

and various ideas were offered about how to do this. 
For example, according to Garrett Murphy, one 
focus should be on those institutions that are largely 
responsible for delivering literacy services — com- 
munity colleges, school districts, libraries, and 
vocational centers. "In every one of these settings;' 
he says, "adult education is still an *also-ran,' and 
literacy instruction needs to be seen as a true equal to 
their other functions!' Tom Sticht points to building 
employee awareness as a priority: "Most employees 
still don't see themselves as in need, and they should 
be taking more responsibility for helping them- 
selves!' Karl Haigler observes that ,4 the problem 
doesn't look the same everywhere and that we've got 
to get our awareness messages more micro-focused, 
down to the community and state levels'' Many of 
the interviewees consider awareness-building 
among employers to be the top priority. Despite all 
the demographic data to the contrary, they stress, 
too many employers don't yet recognize or won't 
admit that thev have a literacy problem!' 

Leadership & The National institute 

Who should be responsible for meeting the research, 
policy, information, and awareness needs of the 
field? State and federal government, legislative 
bodies, the adult literacy and research communities, 
the media, students, unions, employers and employ- 
ees — all need to maintain an active role, say the 
interviewees. But, where leadership is concerned, 
some point to public agencies and governors as 
having the key role, with the federal government 
lighting the way. Others stress the importance of 
national organizations, many pointing to BCEL 
which they feel stands alone as an objective, trusted, 
and indispensable source of leadership. But all have 
very high hopes that the National Institute for 
Literacy will become a major leadership voice. 

Ideally, they say. the Institute should become the 
unifying force for the field ... a pivotal source of 
public policy analysis and advocacy ... a direct 
source of technical assistance to the states and to 
literacy practitioners. . .the frontrunner in building 
the knowledge base through an active program of 
basic and applied research ... an agent for moving 



the field to a higher professional level ... a center of 
basic information and analysis about what works . . . 
a vehicle for better linking research to practice ... a 
coordinator of various federal literacy programs . . . 
and a bridge between federal programs. Congress, 
the literacy and business communities, state govern- 
ment, and other key players. All but one of those 
queried stress that in all of its functions, the 
Institute, to be effective, should have its own active 
programs, not farm its functions out to external 
groups. 

Everyone had a wide variety of specific ideas about 
projects that should be on the Institute's agenda. 
Here is a small sampling: Sponsor regional policy 
and program academies. Sort out existing and 
conflicting public policies and recommend solu- 
tions. Bring together the major federal agencies to 
develop consistency in their policies. Develop a 
grant program that challenges institutions to de- 
velop graduate degree programs in adult literacy — 
in a way that brings stature to careers in the field. 
Prioritize a research agenda and develop a three- to 
five-year plan for achieving specific goals. Fund 
activities that will link literacy assessment to state 
policies. Work with foundations and organizations 
like the NGA to establish regional technical as- 
sistance centers that provide professional training 
and other services. Conduct a program to demon- 
strate the effective use of technology in literacy 
programs. 

It remains to be seen if the Institute can fulfill its 
potential as a catalyst and force for change. Many of 
the respondents think this depends on whether its 
funding next year and beyond is greatly increased 
over the $4.8 million available this year. Others fear 
political interference. Said one person: ''Not only 
should the Institute be outside the control of any 
single federal department, but it should be outside 
the control of any single administration. It will have 
to have real independence, be apolitical, and have a 
nonpartisan image that remains consistent through 
changes of administration if it is to be respected and 
trusted." It will also have to develop its own point of 
view about the priorities and needs and the strat- 
egies to address them. "Everyone is scratching their 
own issues already!' notes Garrett Murphy. "We 
need the Institute to give us advice and support." ■ 



AVAILABLE FROM BCEL ! 

• The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic. ! 
curricular. and program referral information on \ 
specific topics in general and workforce/work- i 
place literacy. Six workforce titles are currently j 
available (S3.00 each): j 
#/ — Selected References in Workforce & 

Workplace Literacy 
#2, — National Technical Assistance 

Organizations 
#3 — The Hotel & Food Service Industries 
#4 — The Health Care Industry 
#5 — The Commercial Driver s License Test 
#6 — Small Businesses 

• Workforce! Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful to i 
those beginning to investigate the development i 
of workplace programs. It includes a selection of i 
BCEL Newsletters . a col lection of newpaper and i 
magazine articles, a reprint of the 1988 Business j 
Week feature "HUMAN CAPITAL: The Decline ; 
of America's Workforce',' Briefs #l and #2. and i 
other items. ($15.00) j 

• BCEL's State Directory of Key Literacy Con* 1 
tacts ( 1991-92) edition is an aid for the business 
and literacy communities. ($10.00) 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide For Literacy Programs is a i 
54 -page resource designed primarily for local j 
literacy programs. ($15.00) 



NOTES: (1) For other BCEL publications consult 
p. 16 of the October 1991 Newsletter. (2) As a small 
organization, BCEL does not maintain a billing 
system. Thus, where a charge is involved orders 
must be requested in writing and be accompanied 
by a prepayment check made out to BCEL. All 
orders must be paid in U.S. dollars. Sales tax need 
not be added. Mailing is by the least expensive 
method. 
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UPDATE: National 



Institute for Literacy 




Since the January issue of the BCEL Newsletter, 
several steps have been taken to implement the 
National Institute for Literacy. Because of high 
interest in the institute, the major actions are 
summarized below: 



• A key provision of the National Literacy Act was 
that the Institute, to help ensure its independence, 
would ha\e itices apart from any of the federal 
agencies in\oi\ed in its administration. On Febru- 
ary 20. the Institute moved out of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education into its own permanent offices in 
the vicinity of the White House. The Institute now 
occupies space in the ' aiding pictured above (800 
Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 200. Washington. 
D.C. 20202-7560. 202-632-1500). One month later, 
on March 20. the institute's opening was officially 
marked by a public ceremony held in its new quar- 
ters and attended by a small group of invited guests 
including leaders from Congress, the three federal 
agencies, the literacy field, and the private sector 

• Interim Director Franmarie Kennedy- Keel and 
her staff have been consulting extensively with 
national, state, and local literacy leaders as part of 
the planning process for the Institute's programs 
and activities. One form of input involved the 
eomcntng of day-long discussion groups in Febru- 
ary. At the request of Representative Kildee's office. 
Ms. Kennedy-Keel also met in February with a 
group of Senate and House leaders to inform ttem 
about the status of planning and steps taken so far to 
implement the Institute. 

• To meet federal procurement deadlines for the 
expenditure ot appropriated funds, the Institute had 
to establish its first-year (FY92) funding priorities 
by the end of March, in advance of the Board's 
appointment and completion of other aspects of 
implementation. Funds will be used generally for 
three lines of activity: the operating costs of the 
Institute and its Board; a variety of federal inter- 
agency projects designed to improve coordination 
among the adult literacy programs of the various 
federal departments and agencies and to establish 
O working links between (hem and the Institute: 

P R I rants for external projects, some in the form of 
uiM i j i ^j ii jj i j tor ' s discretionary grants and some given on a 
competitive proposal basis following announcement 



in the Federal Register ( probably in May. for projects 
to begin by September). In FY93 (the period begin- 
ning October 1992), the Institute should be fully 
operational, and grants and contracts will typically 
be announced in the Federal Register and by other 
means appropriate for reachinga national audience. 

• Progress on setting up the Institute's Board has 
been slower than anticipated. Preliminary calls 
began going out from the White House to potential 
candidates in January. Ten candidates have "accep- 
ted in principled and are presently undergoing FBI 
clearance. After that step is completed, the Presi- 
dent will announce to Congress his "intent to 
nominate" the candidates, with the names to be 
publicly released. The process of Senate confirma- 
tion will then follow, with the Board expected to be in 
place by May or June. 

• An interagency Group Agreement on the gov- 
ernance and general operation of the Institute 
was signed in late January by the Secretaries of 
Education. Labor and Health & Human Services. 
A Charter for the Institute Board was also approved 
in January. Both documents are printed in their 
entirety below: 



The Interagency Agreement 

Purpose : This Interagency Agreement describes the 
duties, functions, and procedures for the Inter- 
agency Group which administers the National In- 
stitute for Literacy as authorized bv the National 
Literacy Act of 1991 (P. L. 102-73). 

Principles : (I) The National Institute for Literacy 
shall support the National Education Goal for Aduit 
Literacy and Lifelong Learning, so that by the year 
2000, every adult will be literate and skilled enough 
to compete in the global economy and exercise the 
rights of citizenship. (2) The Institute shall provide 
permanent and long-range programs of research, 
development, dissemination, and technical as- 
sistance designed to coordinate, improve and ex- 
pand literacy programs at the national, state and 
local levels. (3) The Interagency Group and the 
Institute shall encourage collaboration among the 
Departments of Education. Labor and Health and 
Human Services in addressing issues which cut 
across the literacy-related activities of each 

(Cont'd on p. 7) 
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Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Cnairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

The involvement of business in adult literacy has " 
grown markedly in the last tew years. As recent ; 
issues of our Newsletter indicate, companies of 
every si/e are providing growing in-kind and . 
grant support to literacy groups at the local level. 
Increasing I \ also, they are recognizing the need 
to upgrade the skills of their workforces and ( 
taking steps to develop programs to that end. 
Sonic have become acti\e partners in school-to- 
work transition efforts, retraining of displaced 
workers, and implementation of the JOBS pro- 
gram tor welfare recipients. At the same time, : 
federal and state attention to literacy has also i 
increased substantially, leading to the passage of i 
the National Literacy Act last year. ! 

i 

VVe can all be encouraged by this momentum and ' 
by the texture and diversity of what we have ; 
achieved in a relatively short time and we can feel 
good about it. For all the gains, however, it is 
important to remember that we arc still far from 
really addressing the problem. Achieving univer- 
sal literacy by the year 2000. one of the education 
goals adopted by the President and the nation's 
governors, is a goal to work toward with enthusi- 
asm. But there are no quick fixes, and to achieve 
solid and lasting results will require a sustained, 
patient. long-term effort. 

As we move into the next phase, we will need to 
implement many more programs and expand 
adult literacy services. But there will have to be a 
far greater focus on improving accountability, on 
research and analysis, on more and better policy 
development — and on the evaluation of out- 
comes, especially in workplace settings. Hope- 
fully, we will also be able to achieve substantial 
increases in public and private sector funding, 
which is still very much needed. And we should 
strive to target that funding as thoughtfully as pos- 
sible to ensure program quality and effectiveness. 

Those of us in the business community face a 
special challenge at this juncture. As companies 
move more and more toward high wage, high 
performance work structures, which is a rather 
complex undertaking in itself, they will in- 
creasingly need a highly skilled labor force. This 
dual objective of reshaping the workplace and the 
workforce both at the same time will require 
strong executive leadership in the business com- 
munity and from state and federal governments. 
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WNS IN BR IEF 

Hooked On Phonics: Buyers B e ware 

For nearly five years. Gateway Educational 
Products of Orange. California has been 
promoting a reading program called Hooked 
on Phonics ($179.95) through unusually 
intensive national radio and television ad- 
vertising. According to Gateway, more than 
500,000 of the programs have been sold. 
| Ed, Note: This translates into more than 
$95 million in gross revenue.) The ads are 
addressed directly to consumers, generally 
a lay audience. They claim that the program, 
on a stand-alone basis, can turn nonreaders 
into readers, from preschoolers to adults. 
The program includes eight cassette tapes, 
each about 20 minutes long, nine decks of 
Hash cards, and five workbooks. The cam- 
paign has sparked controversy and growing 
alarm among literacy professionals and 
prominent educational researchers, and it 
has been investigated and criticized by the 
Better Business Bureau Inc. Last year, 
aware of the widespread concerns, the 
International Reading Association (IRA) 
asked several leading reading specialists to 
review the program. While some noted that 
the program might be of some use as a 
supplemental aid in more comprehensive 
reading programs, all found the company's 
claims to be grossly exaggerated and mis- 
leading, a matter of great seriousness for 
adult low-level readers, and they also faulted 
the program on its content and instructional 
methodology as well. 

For example. Jeanne Chall of Harvard Uni- 
versity observed that "while most educators 
agree that reading, particularly beginning 
reading, consists of both word recognition 
(decoding) and meaning. Hooked on Phon- 
ics concentrates only on decoding!' 
"Moreover!" says Chall, "it is hard to imag- 
ine an older poor reader who would have the 
patience and motivation to read through 
page after page of unrelated words, not 
knowing if he she is decoding them accu- 
rately!' Another of the reviewers, Jean Os- 
born of the University of Illinois, also sees 
little benefit in going through the tapes and 
reading pages of word lists and unrelated 
sentences, with no provision for reading 
words and sentences in context. The shame 
of it. Chall points out, is that adults will buy 
it because they are led to believe they can 
q 'earn to read independently at home. They 
\f > ^ ill not send it back, because to order it is a 
jfejjBM great thing for them, and to not learn from it 
causes them great embarrassment. "If you 



have a program or a campaign for adults to 
teach them to read, you must succeed:* she 
points out. "If you do not, you have taught 
that person again that he can't learn!' 

This is not an issue of phonics versus 
whole-language instruction the reviewers 
and other critics stress. There are good 
phonics programs, but this "quick fix" 
program is not one of them. Moreover, 
educators who have tried to obtain evalu- 
ation data from the company have found 
it unwilling to cooperate. Details of the re- 
viewers' criticism were presented in an IRA 
press release last May, and warnings about 
the program were again publicized in the 
February 12, 1992 issue of Education Week. 
(To obtain the IRA press release, contact In- 
ternational Reading Association, 800 Barksdale 
Road. PO Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714-8139, 
302-731-1600. ext. 215. Note : IRA has aiso issued 
two guides to help people evaluate the claims of 
reading programs in general. Buyer Be Wary and 
There's More To Reading Than Some Folks Say. Both 
are available free from IRA at the above address.) 

B asic Skills For The Homeless 

The San Diego Rescue Mission has been 
providing shelter and rehabilitation services 
to the homeless since 1955. Almost three 
years ago. it instituted its "Education for 
Life" program as an integral part of its total 
rehabilitation effort. The program offers 
reading and math classes at five different 
levels — from basic remediation . . . to ana- 
lyzing sophisticated novels, such as The 
Grapes of Wrath ... to studying trigonome- 
try. It also includes social studies, physics, 
current events, and GED preparation. All 
Mission residents are given a comprehen- 
sive reading and math test upon entering the 
shelter. While participation in the program is 
voluntary, those that could benefit from it 
are strongly urged to attend and about half of 
the 180 residents do so. The teaching staff 
consists of peer tutors trained by the Mission 
and an on-call pool of external volunteer 
tutors, trained by a local Literacy Volunteers 
of America affiliate. The effort is funded by 
donations from area churches, private orga- 
nizations, and individuals. (For more infor- 
mation contact Gardner Farwell. Program 
Coordinator. San Diego Rescue Mission, 
1150 J Street, San Diego. CA 92101. 
619-234-2109.) 

ASTD St udy Of Change In The Workplace 

The Institute for Workplace Learning of the 
American Society for Training and Devel- 
opment has received a grant of nearly 
$334,000 from the U.S." Department of 
Labor for a two-year study on the effects of 
organizational change in the workplace. The 



aim of the study is to determine how 
companies can manage system-wide change ■ 
more effectively and what skills employees 
will need to develop as a result of the 
changes. The initial focus will be on three 
companies representing very different in- ■ 
dustries: Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan: Aetna Life & Casualty Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut; and Rush- J 

Presbvterian-St. Luke's Medical Center, : 

1 

Chicago, Illinois. The Institute plans to ; 

enlarge the scope of the operation at a later i 

stage. (For more details contact Alice j 

Grindstaff, Director of Research, Insti- « 

tute for Workplace Learning, American So- j 

ciety for Training and Development, 1640 j 

King Street, Box 1443, Alexandria, VA ■ 

22313-2043, 703-683-8158.) j 

Computer-Based Program For 
Displaced Workers 

The Eastern Oklahoma County Area Voca- 
tional Center, based in Choctaw, Oklahoma 
has been offering basic skills training and 
GED preparation to displaced workers at its 
Educational Enhancement Center since ■ 
March 1991. Called the Adult Basic Aca- 
demic Skills Training course, the program I 
develops individual lesson plans that com- 
bine computer-assisted instruction with 
group classes. Students selected for the 
program score below 8th -grade level on a , 
pretest using TABE. They attend classes for 
30 hours a week on a nine- week cycle, are 
retested at the end of each cycle, and are free 
to remain in the program for an unlimited 
number of cycles. The curriculum is built 
around The Basic Academic Skills for 
Employment program (BASE) marketed by 
Educational Technologies, Inc. of Trenton, 
New Jersey. (The BASE program teaches 
reading, writing, language, and math skills 
in specific job contexts,) The in-house 
teaching staff is supplemented by volunteer 
retired executives. The Center works with 
various public agencies, including the De- 
partment of Human Services and tbe Dis- 
placed Homemakers Program, to find jobs 
for students who complete the program. 
When initial JTPA funding ran out, the local 
school system picked up the costs and other 
funding venues are currently being ex- 
plored, (For more information contact 
Judi McNaughton. Eastern Oklahoma 
County Area Vocational Center, 4601 North 
Choctaw Road. Choctaw, OK 73020, 
405-390-9591.) 

L VA Fares Well In Illinois Study 

In 1988. the Illinois Secretary of State 
Literacy Office and the College of Educa- 
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tion at Illinois State University conducted a 
study of state- funded adult literacy pro- 
grams. The study measured the reading 
gains of 3.718 students (765 of whom 
remained enrolled throughout the project 
and were studied as a comparison subgroup) 
in 23 programs around the state. It evaluated 
the gains in relation to demographic profiles 
of the students and various factors of pro- 
gram operation and design. The study in- 
cluded six Laubach Literacy programs, four 
Literacy Volunteers of America programs, 
and 13 "eclectic** programs. (Eclectic pro- 
grams were defined as those using "a great 
variety of materials and approaches to the 
teaching of reading, with the emphasis . . . 
on general language development rather 
than basic skills development.) Students 
were given the Slosson Oral Reading Test 
for pre-testing purposes and then post- 
tested at three-month intervals during the 
year. Among the findings was that, while 
LVA students had significantly lower scores 
on the pretest than students in the other two 
program types, they also made the greatest 
gain as a result of program participation (1.4 
grade levels as contrasted to 1.2 for 
•'eclectic** students and 0.6 for Laubach 
students.) Moreover. Laubach students, 
though scoring lowest, had significantly 
more hours of instruction than the other 
students. The study did not find any signifi- 
cant difference between the achievement of 
students who received individual tutoring 
and those who received group instruction. 
Thus, one of its recommendations to the 
state was that all programs should strive to 
include both approaches to be most respon- 
sive to student need and circumstance. (For 
more information or a free copy of the 
Executive Summary of the report, contact 
the Secretary of State Literacy Office. 431 
South 4th Street. Sprincfield. 1L 62701. 
217-785-6921.) 

Sites Selected For Workplace 
Learning Centers In California 
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Last August, to help upgrade the skills oi the 
state's workforce, the Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges established 
Q kplace learning resource centers at four 
"graphically-dispersed sites in the sys- 
i: El Camino College. Fulierton College, 



Rancho Santiago College, and the San 
Diego Continuing Education Centers. The 
Centers — which will be funded by the 
Chancellor's Office, the site institutions 
themselves, and company fees — will co- 
ordinate workplace programs within their 
respective organizations and provide sup- 
port to new and existing workplace pro- 
grams at the other 103 community colleges 
in the network. They will also serve as a 
training delivery point for businesses large 
and small that want to develop workplace 
literacy programs. The Centers were de- 
signed by a statewide Workplace Literacy 
Resource Committee with its members rep- 
resenting colleges, employers, and commu- 
nity-based organizations and are intended as 
prototypes to be replicated later at other 
sites. Each Center will be staffed by person- 
nel from the California Community Col- 
lege Economic Development Network 
(ED>Net). (For more information contact 
Maureen Ramer, ED>Net Workplace 
Learning Resources Consultant, Box 68, 
Seal Beach, CA 90740, 310-493-2272.) 

A vailable For Hire 

In the 1940's, the American Theater Wing 
organized a group of prominent actors to 
speak out on social and family problems 
growing out of World War II. From this 
beginning evolved a professional theater 
group, now known as Plays for Living. Its 
purpose was and is to create and perform 
"little plays" on such topics as drug abuse, 
health issues, environmental pollution, 
child abuse, problems of the aging, discrim- 
ination against women, and the like. Over 
the years, under various names, the group 
has developed and performed specially- 
commissioned works (often with corporate 
funding) for agencies of federal government 
, . . White House Conferences . . . state and 
national professional associations . . . police 
department training programs . . . corporate 
employee assistance programs . . . hospitals 
. . . schools ... the military services . . . and 
many others. Among its awards have been 
a citation for distinguished service from 
President Lyndon Johnson and the 1988 
Golden Reel Award of the International 
Television Association. 

1992 marks the group's 50th anniversary, 
and to commemorate the occasion. Plays for 
Living has added an adult literacy play to its 
repertory. In February, the 45-minute. one- 
act play, called "Hiding on the Outside!" 
premiered in New York City. Written by 
playwright Chris Ceraso and performed by a 
professional cast of four, the play dramatizes 



a situation in which a woman who has been 
hiding her inability to read from her family 
and employer is forced to confront her 
problem by changes in the workplace. The 
presentation format is in two parts: perfor- 
mance of the play followed by an audience 
discussion period. Plays for Living will tour 
the play in the New York metropolitan area; 
its 47 affiliates will perform it elsewhere 
around the country. The play might be of 
interest to any adult literacy organization for 
fundraising purposes or to literacy groups, \ 
corporations, and others interested in build- I 
ing general awareness. Performance fees in | 
the New York area are from $300-$600 | 
depending on location and whether the 
booking is by a profit or nonprofit organiza- 
tion: affiliates set their own fees. The fee 
includes a copy of the script, a discussion i 
guide with an essay on literacy, and a list of ! 
possible audience discussion questions. 
[ Note : A packet of six books containing the : 
script and discussion guide is available • 
separately for S28.25.f (Contact Robert ; 
Metcalf, Plays for Living, Inc., 49 West ; 
27 Street, Suite 930, New York, NY ! 
10001-6936, 212-689-1616.) | 

Ensuring CB0 Access To ! 
Literacy Funds & Planning j 

The National Literacy Act provides that a j 
wider range of institutions will have "direct ! 
and equitable access" to federal literacy 
funds. Thanks largely to the efforts of the 
Association for Community Based Educa- 
tion (ACBE), community-based organiza- 
tions are among the A explicitly named in •, 
the legislation. To \. p such groups gain 
meaningful access, ACBE recently mailed : 
guidelines to CBO s around the country 
advising them of steps they can take imme- 
diately to be fully informed about imple- 
mentation of the Act on the state level and to 
have input during the planning phases. At i 
the same time, a major new initiative was 
announced that will provide concrete help to \ 
CBO s to be sure they are equipped to take 
advantage of opportunities offered in the 
Act. Sondra Stein, former director of the 
Massachusetts Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, has been retained as a special 
consultant to design and implement an 
ongoing project with four main compo- 
nents: ( 1 ) publication of timely updates and 
information in ACBE's newsletter, CBE 
Reports, and in a new line of special 
bulletins: (2) development of a handbook to 
help CBO s document program effective- 
ness as required for federal funding; 
(3) piloting of a new model that CBO's can use 

(Cont'd on p. 4) 
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10 evaluate program quality and effective- 
ness, including self-assessmeni and peer 
review; and (4) expansion of ACBEs cur- 
rent training program to include more pro- 
gram and staff development activities. To 
reinforce this new initiative. ACBE will also 
provide some 15 targeted grants out of the 
$250,000 available in its minigrant fund this 
yean (The fund is significantly higher than 
in past years and includes $80,000 from 
a two-year $210,000 grant recently given 
by the UPS Foundation.) The deadline 
for grant applications was March 16. and 
funding will begin in June. (For more de- 
tails on ACBEs activities, contact Chris 
ZachariadLs, Executive Director, or Sondra 
Stein, Special Consultant. Association for 
Community Based Education. 1850 Florida 
Avenue NW. Washington. DC 20009. 
202-462-6333.) 
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Training Technology Resource Center 

The Employment and Training Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Labor ( ETA ) 
has awarded a one-year S500.000 contract 
to Fu Associates to develop a prototype 
Training Technology Resource Center that 
will help meet the informational needs of 
employers and others concerned with 
worker skills upgrading and restructuring of 
the workplace. Fu Associates, based in 
Arlington. Virginia, is a small minority- 
owned consulting firm that specializes in 
data processing, economic policy analysis, 
and human resources development. The 
core of its new Center will be a comput- 
erized database of information on current 
training practices, job requirements, and 
worker qualifications, as well as on emerg- 
ing training technologies. While the pro- 
totype is being designed and refined, il will 
he for the use of ETA only, but when it is 
actually in place and fully operational, it 
will be opened nationally to policy analysts, 
educators, employers, and others interested 
in worker training and retraining issues. The 
Center is seen by ETA as a tool needed to 
develop a more highly skilled U.S. labor 
force. (Contact Brian Shea. TTRC Director, 
Room N-6511. Employment & Training 
Administration. U.S. Department ol Labor. 
200 Constitution Avenue NW. Washington, 
DC 20210, 202-523-5600). 

Using Computers For Family Literacy 

q 'n 1990, Apple Computer joined forces 
vith the National Center for Family Literacy 
i a two-year project to introduce computers 
Into programs of several of the Center's 



family literacy programs around the coun- 
try. Apple donated Macintosh computers 
and other hardware to the Center and its 
local programs, and software was supplied 
by the Microsoft Corporation. The com- 
puters were used in two ways — as an 
instructional system for parents and chil- 
dren, and as a linked network for informa- 
tion exchange. The instructional component 
permits adult learners to make up their own 
content, using word processing and other 
software programs for real-life tasks such as 
writing letters. The network was planned 
initially as a vehicle for technical training 
and troubleshooting, but its role quickly 
changed. First, teachers began to use it to 
keep in touch and share ideas. Later, stu- 
dents began to use it as a means of contact, 
and by now the network has evolved into a 
forum by which they regularly swap family 
traditions, stories, recipes, and the like. 
Partners to the effort are so pleased with the 
achievements to date that Apple and Micro- 
soft recently made further donations to 
enable the Center to introduce the tech- 
nology into another 12 family literacy sites. 
The new systems went into operation in 
February. On another front, the Center 
recently received a grant of SI. 6 million 
from the Toyota Motor Corporation, sup- 
plementing the company's initial 1991 grant 
of S2 million. The funds will be used to 
expand the Toyota Families for Learning 
Program to five more cities. Applications 
from potential sites were due in March and 
final selections will be announced in May. 
(For more information contact Becky King, 
National Center for Family Literacy. 401 
South 4th Avenue. Suite 610. Louisville, 
KY 40202, 502-584-1133. (Note: A report 
on the first year of the Apple project, titled 
L'sim> Technology In Family Literacy Pro- 
grams, will be available ($5) from (he 
Center in (he near future. A video ($20) is 
already available on the Toyota program. | 



Guidebook In Process For Small 
Businesses 

In September 1991, the American Institutes 
for Research in Washington, D.C. began a 
two-year project — with $250,000 in fund- 
ing from the U.S. Department of Education 
— that will result in a guidebook for small 
businesses faced with the need to retrain and 
upgrade the basic skills of current and 
potential workers. Small businesses, unlike 
their large corporate counterparts, generally 
lack the resources and know-how to either 
design their own programs or to evaluate 
external program models or curricula. The 
project aims to identify and examine a range 



of current workplace programs and commer- 
cially-produced program package!;, evaluate 
them and the contexts in which they are 
being used, and develop a framework and 
guidelines by which small business employ- 
ers will be able to "predict a successful 
program" and have the tools to either design 
their own or adapt or purchase suitable 
external models. (For more details con- • 
tact Daniel Felker, Project Director, Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research, Washington ! 
Research Center. 3333 K Street NW, * 
Suite 300. Washington. DC 20007, , 
202-342-5000.) * ; 

The President's Job Training 2000 Plan 

On January 20. President Bush announced a 
new job training initiative called Job Train- 
ing 2000. Developed by a joint working 
group of the Domestic Policy Council and 
(he Council on Competitiveness, under the 
direction of Secretary of Labor Lynn Mar- 
tin, (he plan aims to create "a dynamic, 
flexible, and well-trained workforce" to 
strengthen the American competitive role in 
the global marketplace. The plan, when and ; 
if enacted by Congress, would place private 
industry councils at the center of efforts to j 
streamline federal job training programs, ! 
including the management of "one-stop- 
shopping" clinics where individuals and 
businesses could come for help with their 
skills upgrading needs. The initiative would 
have four broad goals: to reform vocational 
training . . . facilitate the transition from 
school to work (e.g. via the development of 
voluntary skill standards to be used by PICS 
and apprenticeship programs for high 
school youth) ... facilitate the transition 
from welfare to work (through the funding 
of private sector demonstration projects) . . . 
and promote lifelong learning (e.g. through 
alternative student aid programs such as a 
single "passport" card system that gives 
individuals access to Guaranteed Student 
Loans and other training aid programs). At 
the skill clinics, PICS — in cooperation with 
colleges. CBO s. state agencies, and others 
— would provide skills assessment and 
testing services, referral services, labor 
market information, and job placement and 
counseling help. The President's Budget for 
FY93 includes some $12 million in funding 
for the proposed Job Training 2000 initiative. 



Proj ects In Process At ESI Clearinghouse 

Two projects of the National Clearinghouse 
on Adult Literacy Education (for those with 
limited-English proficiency) are on the 
v erge of producing results. In one project — 
a five-year study of biliteracy programs 
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being carried on with funding from the 
National Center for Adult Literacy at the 
University of Pennsylvania — the Clear- 
inghouse has surveyed and developed de- 
scriptive data on some 60 adult literacy 
programs that combine native-tongue in- 
struction and ESL. The information has 
been entered into the Clearinghouse's com- 
puterized data base in Washington, and a 
report on the findings will be issued by the 
University of Pennsylvania later this year. 
Over the next four years, the Clearinghouse 
will test out its findings by tracing the 
progress of students in one or two of the 
programs surveyed. It also will search for 
other biliteracy programs and to this end 
would welcome suggestions from the busi- 
ness and literacy communities. 

In another project, funded by the Hewlett 
Foundation, a video training program is 
under development. When completed next 
fall, it will consist of three program videos, 
a training manual, and a fourth demonstra- 
tion video that will preview the series. The 
purpose is to give teachers, administrators, 
and others an insider's view of the instruc- 
tional components and linkages in some 
exemplary ESL-literacy programs. Among 
the programs featured on the videos are 
a union worker development program in 
New York City, a writing-based program 
in Canada, a hotel workplace program in 
Arlington. Virginia, and a Haitian commu- 
nity program in Boston. 



(For information about the videotapes, contact Fran 
Keenan. National Clearinghouse on Literacy Edu- 
cation. 1118 22nd Street NW. Washington. DC 
20037. 202-429-9292. More details about the 
biliteracy project are available from Marilyn 
Gillespie at the above address, while information 
about the biliteracy report should be obtained from 
Dissemination. National Center on Adult Literacy. 
Lniversitv of Pennsylvania. 3700 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia. PA 19104-6216. 215-898-2100.) 

M ilwaukee's Adult le arners Get The New s 

Since late 19X9. literacy students in Mil- 
waukee ha\e been reading a newspaper 
written especialK lor them. The paper. 
The Key. is published monthly by the New- 
Readers Newspaper Project of Journey 
House, a local community center. Funding 
comes from the Wisconsin Board of Voca- 
tional. Technical and Adult Education with 
printing contributed by Journal Commu- 
nications, The newspaper is distributed lo 
more than 100 social service agencies and 
learning centers in the Milwaukee area. A 
separate state edition is distributed to all 
technical, vocational, and adult education 
centers and to 14 correctional institutions in 
state. Suzanne Zipperer of Milwaukee 



Area Technical College conceived the idea 
for The Key based on her experience with a 
similar project in Zimbabwe. Articles are 
selected from local newspapers by an edi- 
torial board of community leaders, adult 
education instructors, and adult learners and 
then adapted for use in The Key. Each 
quarter, student-written supplements that 
deal with topics selected and researched by 
the students are added. The Key is used 
primarily for extra reading, but many pro- 
grams use it as part of the core curriculum, 
often as a starting point for discussion and 
writing or to teach critical thinking skills. 
ESL, or even science and math. The Project 
recently put out an accompanying teacher's 
guide and prints lesson plans for each issue 
of the paper. Because its local focus is 
essential, the newspaper will not be mar- 
keted nationally, but sample copies are 
available to groups that may w ish to adopt 
the idea. (For information contact Suzanne 
Zipperer. Project Coordinator. Depart- 
ment of Liberal Arts and Sciences. Mil- 
waukee Area Technical College. 700 West 
State Street. Milwaukee. WI 53233. 
414-278-6705.) 

VISTA Volunteers For literacy 

VISTA (Volunteers h Service to America) 
is part of the federal ACTION agency. It 
provides volunteers to local programs that 
deal with various social problems including 
literacy. Some 1.324 VISTA volunteers are 
presently working in tutoring and other statf 
roles in some 259 local literacy programs. 
VISTA is presently seeking applications 
from other literacy groups that may be 
eligible for its volunteers. Programs can 
applv to the National VISTA office 
{800-424-8867. address below) or their 
state's ACTION office, which is included at 
the top of the federal listings in the tele- 
phone book. (For more details contact 
Nancy Betts. Director of Public Affairs. 
ACTION. 1100 Vermont Avenue NW. 
Washington. DC 20525. 202-606-5108.) 
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New Initiatives In West Virginia 

Last October. Governor Gaston Caperton 
of West Virginia appointed a new West 
Virginia Literacy Council. The Council's 
membership is representative of literacy, 
education, business, labor, government, and 
other interested parties in the state. The 14- 
mcmber body is chaired by Hank Marockic. 
State Superintendent of Schools. At its first 
meeting in February, the Council adopted 
the broad mission of "working with the 
public and private sectors to develop strat- 
egies for increasing the literacy level of the 
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The poster shown here, titled "Explore New Worlds: 
Read: was created for the Center for the Book s 1992 
reading campaign. It is available for $6 from ALA 
Graphics, American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street. Chicago, IL 60611. Also available in bookmark 
form. $7 for 200. 

state's adult population!' Moreover, it de- 
cided to carry out its work through six 
committees that will focus on the following 
specific areas: program services and tech- 
nology: workforce literacy; policy, re- 
search, and resource development; family 
literacy: correctional literacy; and public 
outreach. The committees will be made up 
of experts drawn from around the state and 
chaired by members of the Council. (For 
more information contact Kathy Polis, Adult 
Literacy Coordinator. West Virginia Depart- : 
ment of Education, 501 22nd Street, Dun- \ 
bar, WV 25064. 304-766-7860.) 

In another development, about a year ago. 
First Lady Rachel Worby established the • 
Thanks a Million Literacy Foundation, a : 
private, nonprofit organization whose pur- 
pose is to expand the quality and range of 1 
literacy services in the state through grants 
to community-based organizations, indi- 
viduals, companies, schools, and other 
groups that run or are interested in running ! 
an adult literacy program. The Foundation is 
raising money for its activities from 1 
individual donations and grants from • 
businesses, foundations, and other organi- 
zations within the state. West Virginians 
have been asked through newspaper inserts 
and direct solicitations to contribute SI each, 
as part of an initial campaign to raise 
SI. 000.000. By the end of February, the 
foundation had raised some S200,000 from 
individuals and another $300,000 from or- 
ganizational sources. Among the companies 
that have given are C&P Telephone, Ash- 

(Com'd on p. 6) > 
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land Coal, Charles Town Race Track, 
Charleston Area Medical Center, 
Kroeger Company, First National Bank 
of Keystone, Mylon Pharmaceuticals, and 
GE Plastics. A first round of grants was 
announced in late March. (Contact Phyllis 
Carter. Thanks a Million Foundation. One 
Bridge Place. 10 Hale Street, Charleston, 
WV 23501. 304-342-READ.) 

Arkansas Commission Takes Charge 

In July 1991, the Arkansas legislature cre- 
ated a Governor's Commission on Adult 
Literacy as an official state agency. The new 
Commission has assumed responsibility for 
initiatives that were previously administered 
by the former appointive commission run 
out of the offices of Southwestern Bell. One 
of these initiatives. Project WISE (Work- 
place Initiative for Skills Education), aims 
specifically to increase workplace literacy 
programs in the state through the provision 
of materials, instructional personnel, and 
referral advice to businesses. (Contact Mike 
Wilbanks. Director of Workplace Educa- 
tion. Governor s Commission on Adult Lit- 
eracy. 1 11 1 West Capitol. Room 543. Little 
Rock. AR 72201. 501-376-8181.) 

Health Group Seeks 

Easy-To-Read Materials 

About five years ago. the Ontario (Canada) 
Public Health Association initiated a Liter- 
acy and Public Health Project. The Project's 
first phase, involving research into ;he 
relationship between literacy and health, 
was recently completed. Now in its second 
phase, the Project is bringing together 
health and literacy professionals to develop 
health care materials written at a low reading 
level. At the same time, it is collecting such 
materials from other sources. The staff there 
would like to hear from anyone who knows 
of low- literacy materials in French or En- 
glish, has information about developing 
such materials, or knows of other efforts to 
examine the relationship between literacy 
and health. (Contact Mary Breen. Literacy 
and Health Project. Ontario Public Health 
Association. 468 Queen Street East. Suite 
202. Toronto. Ontario MSA IT7. Canada. 
416-367-3313.) 



Walton Natio nal Literacy Center Opens 

Last summer, the Walton National Literacy 
Center began operations in temporary space 
at the Southwest Baptist University in 
Bolivar, Missouri. By the end of this year, it 
expects to move into permanent quarters in 
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the University's new Walton Library and 
Literacy Center, which is under construction 
with funding from Wal-Mart founder Sam 
Walton, his family, and other sources. The 
Center's agenda is still under development, 
but Executive Director Ben Sells indicates 
that two early priorities will be to involve 
college students in the adult literacy field 
and to work with the business community. 
The Center will also provide ongoing as- 
sistance to Wal-Mart in its various education 
and literacy activities. (For more details 
contact Ben Sells, Executive Director. Wal- 
ton National Literacy Center. Southwest 
Baptist Universitv. 1601 South Springfield. 
Bolivar. MO 656i3-2496. 417-326-1808.) 

Survey Of Local Women's Clubs 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
(GFWC) is the world's largest volunteer 
women's organization, with 8.500 active 
clubs and some 350.000 members. With a 
grant from the Coors Brewing Company, 
GFWC recently conducted a survey to learn 
the extent of local club involvement in 
literacy. Of the 1.085 clubs responding to a 
questionnaire. 606 said they were involved 
in tutoring activities, with more than 2.000 
members serving as tutors to more than 
4.100 students. Most of the tutors were 
trained by either Laubach Literacy Action or 
Literacy Volunteers of America. Moreover. 
101 clubs reported at least one member who 
is a tutor trainer. Collectively, they have 
trained about 5.600 tutors. (Contact Ruth 
Bartfeld. Program Director. GFWC Interna- 
tional. 1734 N Street NW. Washington. DC 
20036-2990. 202-347-3168.) 

Congressional Caucus Focuses 

On Litera cy 

About a year ago. the Congressional Sun- 
belt Caucus — a regional body made up of 
members of the House of Representatives 
from 17 Southern and Southwestern states — 
formed a Task Force on Workforce Literacy 
The Task Force, which is chaired by Con- 
gressmen David Price of North Carolina and 
Harold Rogers of Kentucky, has two main 
objectives: to raise awareness in its multi- 
state region and in Washington about the 
illiteracy problem and to develop and advo- 
cate needed federal policies. (For details 
contact Karen Kedrowski. Task Force Coor- 
dinator, Congressional Sunbelt Caucus. 
H2-56! Ford House Office Building. Wash- 
ington. DC 20515-6817. 202-226-2344.) 

Ohio Workplac e Lite rac y Award s Given 

At a special ceremony in December 1991. 
Ohio Governor George Voinovich and U.S. 
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Secretary of Labor Lynn Martin presented 
the first annual Ohio Governor's Workplace 
Literacy Awards to six companies: Ameri- 
can Electric Cordsets, The Brenlin 
Group, Chrysler/Jeep Toledo Assembly 
Plant, ETHICON, Horsburgh & Scott 
Company, and the Toledo Hospital. The 
awards are sponsored by the Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services and honor and pub- 
licize exemplary training programs that 
enhance the basic literacy and job skills of 
the state's workers. (Contact Alice Worrell, 
Director. Office of Policy Analysis, Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services, 145 South 
Front Street, PO Box 1618, Columbus, OH • 
43216, 614-466-0582.) 

Conferences, Seminars, Workshops 

• From April 26-28. in Washington. D.C., 
the American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education is holding a na- 
tional forum called Adult Americans-Year 
2000: An Adult Educator Forum to Accom- 
plish Goal #5. (Contact John Poteat, 
AAACE. 1112 16th Street NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, 202-463-6333.) 

• In May. the Bank Street College of 
Education in New York City will offer two 
"short format!' one-credit graduate courses: 
Teaching Basic Literacy to Adolescents and 
Adults ( May 1-2) and Empowering the Adult 
Sew Reader (May 8-9). Students registered 
for both courses can earn a third credit. 
(Contact New Perspectives Office, Bank 
Street College. 610 West 112 Street. New 
York. NY 10025. 212-222-6700. ext. 278.) 

• From May 20-22. in San Francisco, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Foun- 
dation will hold a Conference on News- 
papers in Education and Literacy. (Contact 
Ruth Finn. 703-648-1048. or Lori Miller, 
703-648-1049. AN PA Foundation. The 
Newspaper Center. Box 17407 Dulles Air- 
port. Washington. DC 20041.) 

• Called Breakthrough '92. the Sixth An- 
nuai Adult Literacy & Technology Con- 
ference will be heid from July 15-18 in 
Tulsa. Oklahoma. (Contact Brenda Martin. 
1992 ALT Conference Coordinator. Office 
of the Tulsa County Superintendent of 
Schools. 633 West 3rd. Suite 217. Tulsa. 
OK 74127-8942. 918-596-5205.) 

•From September 16-18. READ-Chat- 
tanooga. the University of Tennessee, and 
Eastern Kentucky University will co-spon- 
sor a conference in Chattanooga called 
Britiii Literacy to Your Workplace. (Contact 
READ. 744 McCallie Avenue. Suite 502, 
Chattanooga, TN 37403. 615-266-331 L) | 
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CASAS: A Competency 
Based Assessment Sysiem 




The Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment Sys- 
tem (CASAS) in an assessment and curriculum 
management system established in 1982 by a consor- 
tium of agencies under the auspices of the Founda- 
tion for Educational Achievement, a private, non- 
profit foundation. Designed originally for use in 
i California, CASAS has since been implemented in 
26 other states. Users include adult education 
agencies, community colleges, correctional institu- 
tions, J TP A and JOBS programs, community-based 
organizations, and workplace literacy programs. 

The system is keyed to functional life skills validated 
by the CASAS consortium agencies. The assessment 
instruments are drawn from a bank of 5,000 items 
that have been validated by a panel of adult 
education specialists and extensively field tested 
with adult learners. Individual items are keyed to 
specific tasks (e.g. those involved in understanding 
safety standards and procedures, knowing legal 
rights and responsibilities, using labor market infor- 
mation, balancing a checkbook, filling out an ap- 
plication, and demonstrating positive work at- 
titudes and behaviors) in several broad competencv 
areas (e.g. occupational knowledge, computation, 
health, consumer economics, and so on). Each item 
is ranked along a continuum of difficulty levels. The 
system tests students independently of comparison 
with others, but has been normed on adult groups 
and can be used to make valid comparisons across 
programs. Proficiency levels are established by 
ranking test scores along a numeric scale rather than 
with grade-level equivalents. The system includes 
pre- and post-tests, a Competency List, a Curricu- 
lum Index and Matrix, and training and implemen- 
tation materials. It provides for placement, diag- 
nosis, monitoring progress, and certifying 
proficiency. A CASAS Curriculum Materials Guide, 
updated annually, references other wisely available 
curriculum materials to the CASAS competencies. 
CASAS requires that providers participate in a 
training program before they use its assessment 
materials. 

The CASAS system has grown over the years to 
accommodate a whole range of adult literacy needs. 
For example, the IRCA (Immigration Reform and 
Control Act) Pre-enrollment Appraisal for amnesty 
students in an adaptation of the basic ESL system. 



The Employability Competency System is custom- 
ized for workplace, JOBS, and JTPA programs. 

CASAS also has a second mission, to provide 
research data on adult literacy. In California, it has 
been responsible for collecting data from federal 
ABE and ESL programs since 1982, and it now has a 
statewide data bank that contains statistics going 
back eight years. It has also recently completed two 
studies on the IRCA population in California and on 
GAIN (the California JOBS program). [See "Tools 
of the Trader BCEL Newsletter, October 1991, p. 11. J 
CASAS also publishes a newsletter, the Quarterly 
Report, and sponsors an annual Summer Institute. 
This year's institute, to be held in San Diego from 
June 14-17, will cover assessment issues that are 
shaping adult literacy education in the 1990's, with 
reference to the workplace, family literacy, and state 
and federal policies that affect assessment. 

Since 1984, C ASAS has been recognized by the U.S. 
Department of Education's National Diffusion Net- 
work as an exemplary adult literacy program, and 
federal funding has been provided for its 
dissemination. 

(For more information on the CASAS system and 
how to purchase it, contact Leslie Iverson, Coordi- 
nator, National Diffusion Network Project, CASAS, 
2725 Congress Street, #1-M, San Diego, CA 
92110-2747, 619-298-4681, ext. 323. The newsletter 
and research reports are available from CASAS at 
no charge; the Curriculum Materials Guide is $15.) 



UPDATE: National Institute 

(Cont'd from p. 1) 

agency. (4) The Institute shall have maximum flexi- 
bility in its operations and an identity separate from 
its parent agencies. 

Interagency Group Duties & Procedures : 

The Interagency Group shall consist of the 
Secretaries of Education. Labor, and Health and 
Human Services. 

The Group shall provide policy direction and guid- 
ance regarding priorities for the Institute s legisla- 
tively authorized activities, its annual operating and 
staffing plans, budget, and performance monitoring 
and oversight. 

The Group shall meet at least once a year, or more, 
as it shall determine, to review the progress of the 
Institute and provide policy guidance and direction. 

Specifically, the Group shall carry out the following 
functions: 

• Select a Chairperson from among the Secretaries 
of Education. Labor, and Health and Human Ser- 
vices. Chair responsibilities may rotate among these 
three agencies on a one-year basis. 

• Establish an Interagency Management Group to 
advise and represent the Group members on issues 
regarding Institute policy and procedures. Each 
member of the group shall appoint at least one 
representative at the Assistant Secretary level to the 
Interagency Management Group. The Management 
Group will meet at least once every three months. 
The Director 0 f the Institute names a Designated 
Federal Official to the Board. 

• Appoint an Interim Director to be responsible for 
the day-to-day management of the Institute and to 
report to the Group: the Interim Director will serve 
until a permanent Director is selected by the Group 



following a national search and upon the recommen- 
dation of the National Institute for Literacy Ad- 
visory Board. 

• Appoint at least one staff member from each 
agency represented on the Group to provide tempo- 

« rary assistance to the Interim Director in establish- 
i ing the Institute. 

, • Develop a Charter for the Presidentiallv- 
I appointed National Institute for Literacy Advi- . 
sory Board. | 

1 • Recommend candidates lot the National Institute i 

for Literacy Advisory Board that are broadly repre- 
• sentative of the education, labor, employer, and the 
■ literacy volunteerism communities and the public at 
I large. The Group will carry out the duties of the 
Board until such Board is appointed and confirmed. 

• Define the structure and components of the In- 
stitute and its relationship to other federal literacy 
efforts, and oversee the development and operation 
of an implementation plan and timetable to rapidly . 
establish a functioning Institute. In accomplishing ( 
this function, the Group will seek to coordinate : 
the literacy activities of the agencies represented by 
its members. 

• Recommend other agencies to be involved in the 
operation of the Institute. 

Support for the Institute : Administrative and logis- 
tical support for the Institute shall be provided by 
, the U.S. Department of Education from funds 
appropriated to the Secretary of Education for the 
operation of the Institute. 

A Charter For The Board 



On January 14, on behalf of the Interagency Group, 
Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander approved 
the following Board Charter: 

Authority . The National Institute for Literacy Ad- 
visory Board (Board) is «<ithorized by Section 384 of 
the Adult Education Act, as amended by Title I of 
PL. 102-73, the National Literacy Act of 1991. The' 
Board is governed by the provisions of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act (FACA) (PL. 92-463: 5 
U.S.C.A. Appendix 2) which sets forth standards 
for the formation and use of advisory committees. 
Purpose and Functions . The Board advises and 
makes recommendations to the Interagency Group, 
composed of the Secretaries of Education, Labor! 
and Health and Human Services, which administers 
the National Institute for Literacy (Institute). The 
Interagency Group considers the Board's recom- 
mendations in planning the goals of the Institute. 
Specifically, the Board performs the following func- 
tions: (a) makes recommendations concerning the 
appointment of the Director and staff of the In- 
stitute: (b) provides independent advice on opera- 
tion of the Institute: and (c) receives reports from the 
Interagency Group and the Director of the Institute. 
In addition, the Institute consults with the Board on 
the award of fellowships. 

Structure . The Board consists of ten individuals 
appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Each Board member will 
serve for a term of three years, which in the case of 
initial appointments are staggered. Members may be 
appointed for not more than two consecutive terms. 
Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
before the expiration of the term for which the 
predecessor was appointed is appointed only for the 

(Cont'd on p. 8) 
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remainder of such term. A member may serve after 
the expiration of that member's term until a suc- 
cessor has taken office. 

The Chairperson and Vice Chairperson of the Board 
are elected by the members. The term of office for 
both is two years. The Board may establish commit- 
tees composed exclusively of members of the Board. 
The Board is authorized to appoint a staff, including 
temporary and intermittent services. The Assistant 
Secretary for Intergovernmental and Interagency 
Affairs is responsible for providing operating funds 
for the Board. The Director of the Institute names a 
Designated Federal Official to the Board. | Ed. Note: 
The National Literacy Act explicitly excludes 
federal officials from serving on the Board. Ms. 
Kennedy-Keel indicates that the function of the 
Designated Federal Official is to serve as an advisor 
to the Board on federal rules and regulations.] 

Meetings . The Board meets at the call of the 
Chairperson or a majority of its members, but not 
less than two times each year. A majority of the 
members constitutes a quorum but a lesser number 
may hold hearings. Meetings are open to the public 
except as may be determined otherwise by the 
Director of the Institute, in accordance with Section 
10(d) of FACA. Meetings are conducted and records 
of the proceedings kept, as required by applicable 
laws and departmental regulations. 

Estimated Annual Cost . Members are paid at the 
rate determined by the Secretary of Education. In 
addition, members also receive per diem and travel 
expenses, in accordance with Federal Travel Regula- 
tions, while attending meetings or conferences of the 
Board or otherwise engaged in the business of the 
Board. Estimated cost of operating the Board, 
including compensation and travel expenses for 
members but excluding any Institute staff support is 
S200.000. Estimate of person-years of staff support 
is 2.5 at a cost of $200,000. 

Reports . The Board submits an annual report to the 
Interagency Group no later than March 31 of each 
year. At a minimum, the report contains a list of 
members, the dates and places of meetings, and a 
summary of the Board's activities, findings, and 
recommendations made during the previous fiscal 
year This report is also submitted to the Committee 
Management Officer. Board members will submit to 
the Institute any minority or dissenting views with 
regard to the Institute's annual report to Congress 
for inclusion in the report. 

Termination . This Board is authorized until Sep- 
tember 30. 1995. unless renewed by appropriate 
action prior to its expiration. The duration of the 
Board, within the meaning of Section 14(a) of 
FACA. is provided by its enabling legislation. 

The Board is hereby chartered in accordance with 
Section 9(c) of FACA. This charter expires two years 
from date of filing in accordance with Section 
!4(bX2) of FACA. 



CORRECTION: The January Newsletter (col 3. p 14) attributed 
to Amentecri Publishing ana Oonneitey Directory a Chicago luna- 
raismg event mat snouid nave been attributed to DonTech, a seo- 
drate company 



GEO PAYS OFF 




This year is the 50th Anniversary of the 
General Educational Development (GED) 
Diploma program developed and admin- 
istercl by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Through the GED testing program, 
some 430.000 adults a year earn high school 
equivalency diplomas, nearly 15 percent of 
all high school diplomas issued in the U.S. 

A recently-completed follow-up study by- 
Hal Beder of Rutgers University for the 
Iowa Department of Education reveals that 
earning a GED diploma has a high payoff in 
both economic and personal terms. The 
study is the first in the nation to measure the 
long-term impact of earning a GED. its 
findings are contrary to those in a dis- 
credited but highly-publicized 1991 study by 
two University of Chicago researchers for 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

For the Iowa study, a ramdom sampling of 
7.500 surveys were mailed (2.500 to each of 
three cohorts that earned their GED diplo- 
mas in 1980. 1985. and 1988). Of these. 
2.S86 were returned as undeliverable and 
4.624 were actually received. From the 
recipient pool, L597 graduates responded. 
To identify and account for bias, a payment 
incentive was offered to the non-respon- 
dents as a result of which a comparison 
group was formed and examined. The sur- 
vey included questions about changes in the 
graduates' employment and economic cir- 
cumstances and the quality of their lives, as 
well as the value of GED preparation 
courses in helping them pass the tests. 
Among the specific findings were that: 

Employment rates increased . About 19 per- 
cent of the respondents were unemployed 
and seeking work before receiving their 
GEDs: only 9 percent were unemployed and 
seeking work in 1990. Another 54 percent 
were employed before receiving their 
GEDs: 71 percent were employed in 1990. 
Of those employed when receiving their 
GEDs. only 4 percent became unemployed 
between then and 1990. (Note: The overall 
rate of emplo\ment in Iowa increased 2 
percent between 1980-1990.) 



Incomes increased . Some 69 percent of the I 
respondents had low incomes (below « 
$20,000) before receiving their GEDs: 47 • 
percent had low incomes in 1990. Another 
29 percent had moderate incomes 
(S20.0O0-S40.000) before receiving their - 
GEDs: 45 percent had moderate incomes in j 
1990. Mean personal income increased 43 
percent, from S12.404 to S17,764. While 
hourly private-industry earnings, adjusted 
for inflation, dropped 10 percent for Iowans 
between 1980- 1990, personal income ad- 
justed for inflation dropped only 6 percent 
for the survey sample. [ Ed. Note : Among 
many other flaws in the discredited Univer- 
sity of Chicago study, it was erroneously 
reported that GED diploma holders earned 
only S500 a year more than high school 
dropouts and that public funds which sup- j 
port the GED program are therefore mis- ; 
placed. In fact, close examination of the : 
report and its appendices by several analysts ■ 
actually showed the amount to be S2.040, a j 
highly significant wage differential.] | 

Dependence on welfare decreased . Of the ! 

192 respondents who were on welfare before i 
receiving their GEDs, 135 or 70 percent had 
left the welfare rolls by 1990. Only five 

percent (65 respondents) who were not on j 

welfare before passing the GED, were on j 

welfare in 1990. ^ | 

i 

Other gains were achieved . The respondents 
tended to have jobs requiring a higher level 
of skills in 1990. from which they received a 
higher degree of satisfaction. Many con- ; 
tinued their education in two- and four-year I 
colleges after obtaining their GEDs. They ; 
also had increased employee benefits and i 
were more likely to have savings and own : 
their own homes. j 

An important feature of the study was that it ; 
tested for gains over time in all economic, , 
employment, and educational areas. It I 
should be stressed that gains in all these i 
areas were found to be stable or increased. 

Finally, the survey also indicated that the ! 
subjects were more able to help their chil- - 
dcen with school work, were better parents, : 
had greater self esteem, and in general ! 
perceived themselves as having an improved 
quality of life. 

(For more details contact John Hart wig. Iowa GED 
State Administrator. Division of Community Col- 
leges. Grimes State Office Building, Iowa Depart* 
ment of Education. Des Moines. IA 50319-0146. 
515-281-3636: or Hal Beder, Principal Investigator, , 
Graduate School of Education. Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 10 Seminary Place, New Brunswick. NJ 08903, 
908-932-8086. For a free copy of the Executive 
Summary contact John Hartwig.) 
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CREATIVE FUNDING IDEAS 



The Order of the Eastern Star, a social and beneficial 
organization with 50 chapters and 10,000 members 
in New Mexico, selected the New Mexico Coalition 
for Literacy as a major recipient for its 1991-92 
fundraising campaign. Nylon auto shields carrying 
the Coalition's logo have been designed by the Star 
and are being sold for $10 each. One side of theshield 
attracts heat and the other repels it, so the item can 
be used year-round. The funds raised will be used by 
the Coalition and local literacy programs around the 
state for technical assistance, training, and tutoring 
: activities. (For more details or to order the sun 
! shield, contact Michelle Jaschke, Resource Devel- 
oper, New Mexico Coalition for Literacy, PO Box 
\ 6085, Santa Fe,NM 87502-6085, 505-982-3997.) 



Raising funds is always a difficult task for literacy 
organizations, and during hard economic times the 
job becomes even harder. Sometimes, however, a 
group comes up with an especially clever idea for 
raising money — and, often, in the process, of 
building awareness (as when an art poster explicitly 
promotes literacy or when a new song, sold in 
audiocassette format, tells of what it means to be 
able to read). BCEL's Newsletters have reported 
many such efforts over the years — dance-a-thons, 
read-a-thons. walk-a-thons, auctions, spelling 
bees, sports tournaments, the design of high qual- 
ity posters and other materials offered for sale, and 
so on. Here are four new examples of crea- 
tive fundraising: 

For a minimum contribution of $10, Literacy Volun- 
teers of America will send gift cards to commemo- 
rate births, anniversaries, memorials, or other 
special occasions. The card (pictured above), which 
does not state the amount of the contribution, 
features a full-color reproduction of "Jungle Tales!' 
an oil painting by James Shannon from the collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. During the 
past Christmas season, the cards were ordered by 
both individuals and corporations, which chose to 
send them in place of the usual holiday gifts. The 
cards may be a particularly attractive form of 
corporate gift giving in cases where companies want 
to publicize their support for literacy. (To order or to 
get more information contact Sharon Akkoul, LVA. 
5795 Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214, 
315-445-8000.) 

The Literacy Volunteer Network (LVN) of Spring- 
field. Massachusetts, which is sponsored by the local 
Private Industry Council and the Regional Employ- 
ment Board of Hampden County, is selling a cook- 
book that contains international recipes collected 
from learners, tutors, staff, and others around the 
country with whom LVN is in touch. Proceeds from 
the book, titled International Taste of Hampden 
County, will help support the group's operating 
costs. (To order a copy — $6 plus $1.50 for shipping 
and handling — or for details on the project contact 
Marilyn Murray or Kim Orszac, Literacy Volunteer 
Network. P1C/REB Office, 1350 Main Street. Third 
Floor, Springfield. MA 01103, 413-787-1547.) 

On February 25. Merv Griffin hosted a charity gala 
performance and party at the Superstar Theatre of 
his Atlantic City Resorts to benefit the National 
Coalition for Literacy. A portion of the ticket price 
for the evening, which premiered a new show called 
^' c ' j scinatin' Rhythms?' netted some $5,000 for the 
ilition. (For details contact Dick Lynch, Presi- 
t. National Coalition for Literacy, do Special 
jects Office. American Bar Association, 1800 M 
Street, Washington. DC 20036, 202-331-2287.) 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

General Policy, Planning & Research 

[T! Assessing the Nation's Literacy: A State Policy 
Primer is a recent publication of the State Literacy 
Exchange of the National Governors' Association. 
Designed for state-level program personnel and 
policymakers, the publication provides guidelines 
for conducting a literacy assessment and examines 
key questions that must be considered in planning 
assessment strategies. It weighs the advantages and 
disadvantages of three basic options for conducting 
a literacy assessment (including participation in 
ETS' National Adult Literacy Survey), and also 
identifies ways to use assessment results in making 
state policy decisions. For more information contact 
Evelyn Ganzglass. Center for Policy Research, 
NGA. 444 North Capitol Street. Washington. DC 
20001.(202)624-5394. 

CI] College-Level Remedial Education in the Fall 
of 1989 from the U.S. Department of Education, 
reports on a survey of remedial programs offered by 
colleges in the fall of 1989. Conducted by Fast 
Response Survey Systems, the report contains infor- 
mation about the types of institutions that have such 
programs as well as the nature of the programs. 
Among the findings arc that 91 percent of public 
colleges offered at least one remedial course in 1989. 
with 30 percent of all college freshmen taking at 
least one course. Available for $3.25 from Super- 
intendent of Documents. Government Printing Of- 
fice. Washington. DC 20402-9325. (202) 783-3238. 
Specify stock number 065-000-00456-9. 

Evaluating Library Literacy Programs: A 
Manual for Reporting Accomplishments, prepared 
by the New York State Library, contains a model for 
evaluating the literacy instruction and support 
services provided by libraries. It also discusses some 
of the central issues related to evaluation and offers 
guidelines for using the results of evaluation. Free 
copies are available from New York State Library, 
Gift and Exchange Section. 6th Floor. CEC. Albanv. 
NY 12230, (518)474-7492. 

H The Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge 
Grants Programs 1987-1990. Assessment Report , 
accompanied by Individual Project Reports and 
State-by-State Products List , reports on the results 
of the Gannett Foundation's three-year. $2.7 million 
state challenge grant program. The independent 
study was conducted by Welfare Research. Inc. of 
Albany. New York. The Assessment Report describes 
the aims of the grant program and gives details on 
the specific outcomes of projects funded in 21 states. 
Although there were a wide variety of concrete 



achievements across the projects, the study found 
that only five of the efforts funded seem likely to 
continue. Seven were deemed to have uncertain 
futures, and nine have virtually ceased to exist. The 
report recommends, among other things, that fu- 
ture funders make longer-term grants and allocate a 
portion of their funds to the development of alter- 
native funding sources. The accompanying report 
on individual projects gives detailed descriptions of 
each grant effort in its particular state context, and • 
the products listing includes all reports, brochures, i 
videos, and other materials developed by the pro- « 
jects. many of which might be useful to other literacy ; 
programs. For prices and ordering information i 
contact Rebecca McBride, Senior Writer/Editor, , 
Welfar: Research, Inc., Publications Office, 112 ! 
State Street, Albanv, NY 12207, (518) 432-2576. 

Put Up or Give Way : States. Economic Com- • 
petitiveness. and Poverty , by John Sidor, advocates < 
that states develop new strategies to increase their ■ 
economic competitiveness while reducing poverty > 
and other counterproductive disadvantages. The i 
publication defines the problems of poverty, income < 
inequality, welfare dependency, and the growing ; 
urban underclass and ghetto poverty. It goes on to 
discuss specific economic opportunity and state 
economic development activities to address these 
problems - e.g. providing credit assistance to small 
businesses and minority businesses, developing . 
workplace education programs, developing man- 
agement and technical assistance services, linking ; 
the states economic development programs and i 
building collaboration among them, and investing in ■ 
local leadership training and organizational capac- 
ity building. Among other recommendations, the ■ 
author urges that workplace programs teach basic as 
well as occupational skills and that the states make . 
small business access to such programs a priority 
focus. Available for $20 prepaid from Nina Simone, 
Council of State Community Affairs Agencies, Hall 
of the States. 444 North Capitol Street, Suite 251, 
Washington. DC 20001, (202) 393-6435. 

Workforce & Workplace Literacy 

[6] Practical Guidance for Strengthening Private 
Industry Councils , from the U.S. Department of 
Labor, reports on the results of a study by CSR, Inc. 
of 10 exemplary private industry councils. The aim 
of the study was to identify reasons the PIC's are 
successful and develop guidelines based on the 
lessons learned. The study found that effective PIC's 
are autonomous and independent of political con- 
straints, have mission statements that are revised 
periodically, and closely coordinate their activities 
with those of other agencies. Available at no cost 
while the supply lasts from Employment & Training 
Administration. U.S. Department of Labor, Dis- 
semination Unit. 200 Constitution Avenue NW, 
Room N5637. Washington. DC 20210. 

Q] Resource Guide for the Blueprint for Career 
Preparation ($27.50) is an 82-page (plus indexes) 
listing of books, computer software, kits, and other 
materials for possible use in career development 
programs. Although it is designed for use at all levels 
from kindergarten to adult education, adult literacy 
groups may find it of benefit. It is published by the 
Florida Department of Education. The purchase 
price includes a J99J Supplement with recent list- 
ings. Order from Materials Development Center. 
University of Wisconsin-Stout. Menomonie. WI 
54751, (715) 232-1342. 

(Cont'd on p. 10) 
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L§J Teaching & Learning English as a Second 
Language: Curriculum Development Resources for 
Nursing Homes is new from the Continuing 
Education Institute and the Chinese American 
Civic Association, both of the Boston area. It 
explains in detail how a workplace ESL program 
was implemented in one nursing home in Boston 
and describes the development of an ESL 
curriculum for two others. Included in the book are 
sample lesson plans, worksheets, and other 
curriculum materials. Available for $25, plus S3. 82 
shipping and handling, from the Continuing 
Education Institute. 35 Highland Circle. Needham. 
MA 02194, (617) 449-4802. 

! 9 ! Workplace Competencies: The Need To Im- 
prove Literacy and Employment Readiness , by Paul 
Barton and Irwin Kirsch. is a new publication from 
a Policy Perspectives series of the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement of the U.S. 
Department of Education. The booklet relates the 
prose, document, and quantitative literacy levels of 
youth aged 21-25 - as reported in Literacy: Profiles 
of America's Young Adults, a 1986 research report by 
the Educational Testing Service - to the require- 
ments for literacy in the workplace and the changing 
nature of jobs in this decade and in the future. A 
major conclusion of the booklet is that there is a need 
now for increased literacy skills, in the workplace 
and in the general society, especially among certain 
population groups. The authors point to the need to 
develop ways to assess skills other than those 
measured by ETS. however, such as creative think- 
ing and leadership ability. Another main conclusion* 
is that projections of literacy and educational re- 
quirements for future jobs are not sufficiently in- 
formed by currently-available information to ensure 
sound policy development and other action, thus 
necessitating continued research and analysis. 
Available for $2.25 from L' .S. Government Printing 
Office. Superintendent of Documents. Washington. 
DC 20402-9329. (202) 783-3238. 

j.0 Workplace Literacy Core Curriculum for Be- 
ginning E^E Students is a report on a job- related 
workplarff curriculum developed for several com- 
panies'^ in Illinois by the Northwest Educational 
Cooperative under U.S. Department of Education 
funding. Using a functional context approach, the 
project developed instruction around the specific 
areas of job performance, clarification/verification, 
uork scheduleaime sheet paychecks, safety, general 
work-related topics, social language, and general 
company topics. The curriculum can be adapted for 
use in a variety of workplace settings. A Basic Skills 



Core Curriculum for the Manufacturing Industry is 
also available and was developed in collaboration 
with several corporate manufacturing partners in 
Illinois. It identifies core generic skills in reading, 
writing, math, and oral communications for the 
same seven areas used in the ESL program and gives 
guidelines to other manufacturers for customiz- 
ing the curriculum to meet their specific needs. 
Both titles are $7.50 each from Linda Mrowicki. 
Project Director. Adult Learning Resource Center. 
1855 Mt. Prospect Road, Des Plaines. IL 60018, 
(708) 803-3535. 

fljj Contemporary Books has published a number 
of new workforce programs. Skills That Work: A 
Functional Approach for Life and Work is a series of 
six workbooks. Books One and Two of Reading Skills 
That Work, Communications Skills That Work, and 
Math Skills That Work. The series takes a functional 
context approach, applying reading, communica- 
tions, and math skills to real-life and workplace 
tasks. The first book for each skill area is written at 
the 4th-6th grade level: the second at 6th-8th grade. 
Working in English: A Picture-Based Approach for 
the World of Work and Working in English: Begin- 
ning Language Skills for the World of Work is a 
program for beginning ESL students. It teaches the 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills 
needed to get jobs and function effectively in the 
workplace. The worktexts are accompanied by a 
separate Teacher's Guide. Ready To Work: Winning 
at the Job Game (written at the 4th-5th grade level) 
and Work-Wise: Tactics for Job Success (6th-8th 
grade level) are companion texts for preparing 
adults to find and succeed in jobs. The books 
combine fictional vignettes with direct instruction 
and activities. You're Hired ! is made up of two 
activity books. Book One: Charting Your Career 
Path and Book Two: Getting the Right Job. and a 
Teachers Guide. The program aims to help students 
identify appropriate career objectives and teaches 
the skills needed to get and keep a job. For preview 
copies, prices, and ordering information contact 
Contemporary Books. 180 North Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago. IL 60601. (800) 621-1918. 

Genera! Program & Curriculum 
Development 

T2l Definitions Plus! is an electronic version of the 
American Heritage Dictionary. It includes complete 
definitions, syllabication, pronunciation, parts of 
speech, and usage notes. Although the program is 
not adapted to the needs of low-level readers, it may 
be helpful to them in checking their written work 
and developing language and vocabulary skills. 
Literacy programs with appropriate hardware may 
find the program useful in their word processing 
activities. Definitions can be used on both personal 
computers and network systems and with most 
commonly-used word processing and grammar 
check programs. It runs on IBM or IBM-compati- 
bles. DOS 2.0 or higher, with 100K available RAM 
and a hard drive that has at least 2.5 megabytes of 
available storage. The program retails for S99.95. 
but BCEL Newsletter readers may order it for 
$49.95 directlv from WordScience Corporation. 
1415 Oakland Blvd., Suite 220. Walnut Creek. CA 
94596. (510) 939-1190 or (800) 869-9673. 
75 The GOAL Series , from Davidson & Associ- 
ates, is a two-part computer-based program that 
teaches critical thinking skills and reading and 
writing to adults at the 2nd-6th grade equivalency 
level. Both segments - GOAL Reading Comprehen- 
sion and GOAL Vocabulary - contain reading pas- 



sages focused on life skills, health, the workplace, ; 
and fictional and human interest stories. They - 
are designed for use with MS-DOS computers and i 
Apple or Macintosh. For preview materials and infor- 
mation on prices and ordering, contact Davidson & I 
Associates. Inc.. PO Box 13204. Torrance, C A 90503, 1 
(800) 556-6141. or in California (213) 534-2250. j 

fl4j Hidden Treasures , a booklet from the Institute j 
for Literacy Studies at Lehman College, is a bibli- j 
ography of reading materials that draw on the 
traditions and experiences of people from Puerto 
Rican. Nuyorican. Caribbean, and Central Ameri- 
can backgrounds. It includes sample passages and 
suggested activities for some of the recommended 
books. Available for $9.50 prepaid (add sales tax in | 
New York) from the Institute for Literacy Studies, 
Lehman College, Bedford Park Boulevard West, 
Bronx. NY 10468-1589, (212) 960-8758. [Note: 
Orders of 10 or more are discounted 10 percent. 1 

[H New Revised Standard Version of the Bible is 1 
available free to adult literacy students from The I 
National Council of Churches. Students should | 
send a written request to the National Council along | 
with a letter from their tutor confirming their j 
enrollment in a program. Also available are two 1 
pamphlets. "How To Read the Bible 11 and a collec- , 
tion of daily Bible readings. Requests for the pam- • 
phlets should be accompanied by a stamped, | 
self-addressed envelope. For more details or to 1 
order, write to Arthur Van Eck, Bible Transla- i 
tion and Utilization Project. National Council of 
Churches. 475 Riverside Drive, Room 872, New 
York, NY 10115-0050. 

55 Literate America Emerging: Seventeen New 
Readers Speak Out , edited by Barbara Prete and 
Gary Strong, is a collection of essays and poems in j 
which new readers tell of their own experiences with 1 
and attitudes toward reading and education. Avail- ' 
able for $11.95 from the California State Library 
Foundation, PO Box 942837, Sacramento, CA 
94237-0001, (916) 445-4027. 

jn| The Pathfinder Learning System is a com- 1 
puter-based curriculum and management system 
for youths and adults. It is competency-base^ and ■ 
includes a program to assess learners and assign 1 
individualized lessons based on their skill levels and [ 
goals, a required reading and writing module, and 1 
optional modules in math, social science, general ! 
science, and employment/life skills. A library of [ 
books, cassettes, and computer software is built into 
the system and referenced to the instructional I 
program - some 350 items for the reading and I 
writing module and 2.000 overall. Users can add i 
additional materials. The system runs on an IBM ! 
network in conjunction with various peripherals and i 
required IBM software. Hardware costs range from . 
U.S. S30-$50,000. The basic Pathfinder Learning ; 
System, including the reading/writing and math 1 
modules, installation, training and ongoing sup- 
port, and the first year's license fee, is $68,550. 
Prices for optional modules range from $12,250 to 
S12.950. For more information contact Georgia 
Requa, Pathfinder Learning Systems Corpora- 
tion. PO Box 1722, Mount Vernon. WA 98273, 
(206) 428-3543. 

181 Software Buyer's Guide . 1991 edition, de- 
scribes and evaluates computer software for adult 
basic education programs. It contains listings for 
instructional software in math. language, life skills, 
and reading, and for support software, such as word 
processing programs. All programs have been evalu- 
ated by the Oregon/Washington Adult Literacy 
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Skills Technology Consortium. Available for S8 
from Barbara Wr^ht. ABLE Network. 1701 Broad- 
way. Seattle. WA 98122. (206) 587-3880. 

191 Writing Our Lives: Reflections on Dialogue 
Journal Writing with Adults Learning English , 
edited by Joy Peyton and Jana Staton. is a collection 
of writings that define dialogue journal writing and 
introduce readers to its use in adult basic skills 
and ESL programs. Available for S14.9S from 
Prentice Hall Regents. Mail Order Processing. 
200 Old Tappan Road. Old Tappan. NJ 07675, 
(201) 767-5937. Specify ISBN 0-13-969338-6. 

Academic Therapy Publications has recently 
published Beginning English Day by Day (#907-9) 
by Michael Roddy, a beginning-level ESL workbook 
using the same approach as the publisher's original 
English Day by Day (#668-1). The book is organized 
into thematic units and teaches speaking, listening, 
reading, grammar, and writing skills as related to 
everyday tasks. Also available is Vocational Entry- 
Sfrills for Secondary Students by Winifred Wash- 
burn. It includes a Teacher's Manual (#128-0) and 
Student Workbook (#129-0). The program is de- 
signed for high school students but may also be 
useful in pre-employment tr lining programs. Aca- 
demic Therapy also published New-GAP . an assess- 
ment instrument based on the Cloze technique, and 
the ESL/Literacy Scale , a placement test for native 
English speakers and ESL students. The test pack- 
ages are available in a variety of configurations. For 
more information and prices contact Academic 
Therapy Publications. 20 Commercial Boule- 
vard. Novate CA 94949-6191. (415) 883-3314 or 
(800) 422-7249. 

[H] Contemporary Books has published several 
new programs that may be of use in ABE classes. 
Real Numbers: Developing Thinking Skills in Math 
is a series of three workbooks — Whole Sumbersand 
Decimals: Fractions and Percents: and Tables. 
Graphs, and Data Interpretation. The books are 
w ritten at 3rd-4th grade level and designed to build 
math thinking and application skills. Number 
S ense: Discovering Basic Math Concepts is made up 
of 10 student workbooks, four diagnostic tests, an 
answer key, and a Teacher's Resource Guide. The 
series is written at the 3rd-5th grade level and covers 
whole numbers, decimals, fractions, ratios, propor- 
tions, and percents. Ready. Set. Study! is comprised 
of two workbooks - Building Study Skills and 
Improving Study Skills - intended to help students 
who read at 4th-6th and 6th-8th grade levels achieve 
success in an academic setting. For preview copies, 
prices, and ordering information contact Contem- 
porary Books. Department F90. 180 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. Chicago. IL 60601. (312) 782-9181 or 
(800)621-1918. 

Family Literacy 



2?! Home English Literacy for Parents: An ESL 
Family Literacy Curriculum is designed to build 
ESL students' survival and parenting skills. Phase I 
focuses on such skills as paying bills, following 
directions, and reading signs and labels. Phase 2 
develops language skills based on facts and informa- 
tion about the culture of schools to enhance adults' 
ability to work with schools and support their 
children's learning. For each competency, the cur- 
riculum identifies objectives for beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced students. Available for 
$10 from Adult Learning Resource Center, 1855 
Mt. Prospect Road. Des Plaines. IL 60018. 
(708) 803-3535. Make checks payable to CCSD #54. 



1231 How To Add Family Literacy to Your Program , 
from Literacy Volunteers of America, is a step-by- 
step guide for literacy groups that want to add 
family literacy components to their programs. The 
publication is an offshoot of a project piloted by LVA 
with funding from the GTE Foundation. [See 
BCEL's October 1991 Newsletter for details. | Avail- 
able for S5 from LVA. 5795 Widewaters Parkwav. 
Syracuse. NY 13214. (315) 445-8000. 

[24] The National Center for Family Literacy re- 
cently published Past and Present Educational 
Experiences of Parents Who Enrolled in Kenan 
Trust Family Literacy Programs ($5). It reports on 
the results of a study of the educational experiences 
of 34 parents enrolled in the Center's family literacy 
programs. Among the findings are that the parents 
dropped out of school as the result of a gradual 
disengagement that began as early as elementary 
school, and that they have stayed with their Kenan 
family literacy program because the model ad- 
dresses their feelings of alienation. The Results of 
Follow-up Studies of Parents and Children Who 
Participated in a Kenan Trust Model for Family 
Literacy ($15) is a packet of research materials 
including a copy of the Follow-Up Study of the 
Impact of the Kenan Trust Model for Family Literacy. 
This study looked at the effects of the program on 
parents' lives and parenting activities and on chil- 
dren's school performance. It also examined the 
degree of parents' continued involvement in educa- 
tional activities and sought to identify strategies for 
evaluating family literacy programs. The study 
concludes that the Kenan Trust Model is "a suc- 
cessful intervention strategy for breaking the cycle 
of illiteracy." Order from National Center for Family 
Literacy, 401 South 4th Street. Suite 610. Louisville. 
KY 40202.(502)584-1133. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has pub- 
lished two pamphlets for parents with low literacy 
levels. Beginning with Books explains to parents 
reading at a 3rd-grade level the importance of 
reading to their children and offers guidelines for 
reading to children of different ages. Books to Begin 
With: Easy-to-Read Books for Family Reading is an 
annotated bibliography of 51 books that parents with 
limited reading skills can read to their children. 
Books are categorized according to level of difficulty 
and annotations are easy to read. Both pamphlets 
are $1 each: discounts are available for multiple 
orders. The library has also published a handbook 
for program administrators called How To Set Up a 
Gift Book Program ($15). including the two pam- 
phlets above and other support materials. It con- 
tains step-by-step guidelines for distributing 
children's books to low-income families and counsel- 
ing them about reading to their children. Order 
from Beginning With Books. The Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. Homewood Branch. 7101 Hamilton 
Avenue. Pittsburgh. PA 15208. (412) 731-1717. 

55 Kentucky Educational Television (KET) has 
released two videocassette reading programs for 
adult basic education students. Learn to Read is a 
phonics program designed for non-reading adults. It 
is comprised of thirty 30-minute video programs, a 
student workbook, and a Teacher's Guide. The 
entire package is $1,200. Another Page is a reading 
improvement program for adults reading at the 
5th-8th grade level. It aims to increase comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary and build confidence. It con- 
tains sixteen 30-minute videos, five workbooks, and 
a Teacher's Guide and is sold for $2,112. KET has 
also produced two staff development video pro- 
grams for adult literacy providers. Making Literacy 



Work contains guidelines for starting and managing j 
a literacy program. It consists of three 30-minute ; 
videos — Recruitment and Retention, Program Eval- s 
uation. and Fund Raising — and a Viewers Guide, ■ 
and costs $420. Teach an Adult To Read is a j 
Laubach-based phonics program for training volun- j 
teer tutors. It is accompanied by a Trainer's Guide 
and a Tutor's Workbook. The entire package is 
$1,100. All videos are available in Vi-inch, VHS, 
Beta, and broadcast formats. For preview materials 
or more information contact KET, Enterprise Divi- 
sion, Suite 213. 2230 Richmond Road, Lexington, 
KY 40502-1311, (800) 354-9067, or (606) 233-3000 in 
Kentucky. 

@ Longman Publishing has issued three listening 
skills packages, each containing an audiocassette 
and a student workbook: Stories from Lake 
Wobegon , by Frances Boyd and David Quinn, uses 
excerpts from Garrison Keillor's Lake Wobegon 
monologues from his Prairie Home Companion 
radio show to give advanced students practice with 
skills most needed when listening to and telling 
stories. Face the Issues , by Carol Numrich in 
cooperation with National Public Radio, uses re- 
ports and interviews from three NPR public affairs 
programs (All Things Considered, Morning Edi- 
tion, and Weekend Edition) to give intermediate 
students practice with the listening and critical 
thinking skills they need to understand and evaluate 
informational oral presentations. Suspicious Minds , 
by Silvia Begin, Phillipa Bianca, Lome Kirkwold, 
and Ardiss Mackie, teaches life skills and listening 
skills to low-intermediate ESL students by having 
them listen and respond to the episodes in a radio 
serial. Longman has also published Longman ESL 
Literacy , a program for students who have no 
literacy skills in English. The program, which 
consists of a student workbook and a teacher's 
resource book, integrates listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing and contains life skill applications. I 
Top 20 ESL Word Games , another product from 1 
Longman, is a set of blackline masters. The masters 1 
use puzzles, games, and activities to teach vocabu- i 
lary to beginning ESL students. For prices and 1 
ordering information contact Longman Publishing, i 
95 Church Street. White Plains, NY 10601-1566, i 
(914) 993-5000. ! 

|28| Two adult spelling programs from Steck- • 

Vaughn take very different approaches. Target 1 

Spelling ($7.20 each, $5.40 for five or more) is a | 

series of six workbooks with accompanying j 

Teacher's Edition ($6.95), for low-level adult read- j 

ers. In each weekly lesson, the books introduce 6-8 ! 

words that share a spelling pattern. Gateways to i 

Correct Spelling ($8.60 each, $6.45 for five or more) j 

is a workbook that teaches the 720 words most i 

misspelled by adults, organized in thematic groups t 
related to various life and workplace skills. Addi- 
tional words are also presented, in units related 

to dictionary skills and to spelling patterns and > 
other features of the words. Order from Steck- 
Vaughn Company. PO Box 26015. Austin, TX 78755, 
(800)531-5015. 



And Highlighting . , . 

§2! Ahead of the Curve: Basic Skills Programs 
in Four Exceptional Firms . In a two-year project 

of the Southport Institute for Policy Analysis | 

(SIPA), corporate decision -making is being stud- j 

ied as it relates to basic skills training in small 1 

i 

(Cont'd 00 p. 12) j 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

(Cont'd from p. II) 

and medium-sized companies. The purpose 
of the effort is two-fold: to provide analysis 
and information that will help such companies 
understand the need for workplace literacy pro- 
grams as well as the ingredients for implement- 
ing a successful program, and to foster the 
development of appropriate incentives in na- 
tional policy. The project's first publication has 
just been released, under the above title. It is an 
attempt to begin to "bring down to earth" the 
national understanding about what constitutes 
workforce quality. It is a deeply researched 
report on the employee basic skills programs - 
all extraordinarily successful models — of four 
small business manufacturing firms (each hav- 
ing between 35-200 employees). The companies 
are the William Dudek Manufacturing Company 
in Chicago; Harbor Industries in Grand Haven, 
Michigan; Phoenix Specialty Manufacturing in 
Bamberg, South Carolina; and Weber Metals in 
Paramount, California. Their programs are de- 
scribed and analyzed in depth, with careful 
attention to identifying the ingredients of suc- 
cess. The four cases chosen for the publication 
were among several exemplary programs identi- 
fied from among 72 studied by SIPA. SIPA's 
President, Forrest Chisman, observes that the 
companies profiled are "exceptional firms: 
world-class competitors!' "They demonstrate!' 
he says, "what many other small businesses can 
achieved Available for $25 prepaid from the 
Southport Institute, 820 First Street NE, Suite 
460, Washington, DC 20002, (202)682-4100. 

(30l "It's Not Like They Say": Welfare Recip- 
ients Talk About Welfare, Work and Education . 
In this election year everybody is talking about 
welfare. Ideas abound about what is wrong with 
the system and how it should be changed. But 
one group of experts — the welfare recipients — 
hasn't been heard from, until now. As a part of a 
second study, on implementation of the JOBS 
program, the Southport Institute for Policy 
Analysis conducted group interviews with 171 
people who were receiving training through 
JOBS. While the main purpose was to learn the 
participants' views about JOBS, issues related to 
welfare, work, and education were also ex- 
plored. Excerpts from the interviews have now 
been published under the above title. The 35- 
page book should be required reading for all 
policymakers and voters who want to join in 
current debates about the future direction of 
welfare. The book presents a view of the welfare 
system and barriers to jobs and job training from 
the perspective of those who participate in it. It 
breaks down the stereotypes held by many about 
welfare recipients, who turn out to be intelligent, 
articulate people who would prefer to work. The 
interv iewees have numerous suggestions for im- 
proving their prospects and the welfare system - 
e.g. being given realistic information about the 
JOBS program and the job market, being given 
the flexibility to master a program of study at 
their own pace, placing long-term welfare recip- 
ients in the JOBS program first, providing 
transportation to classes, and providing more 
O teachers and tutors. Available for S20 pre- 
FRIf^ P aid from tnc So utn P°rt institute, 820 First 
^^^^ Street NE, Suite 460, Washington. DC 20002, 
^ mmmM (202)682-4100. 




CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Skills Upgrading At AmTran 

The American Transportation Corporation 
(AmTran) in Conway, Arkansas has a work- 
force of 850 employees. It is one of the 
nation's five leading bus manufacturers, 
best known for its Ward school buses. 
AmTran started in the 1930 's in a blacksmith 
shop, and over the years instructions were 
passed on verbally from supervisors to 
laborers. Now AmTran employees get com- 
puter-generated work orders, and a new 
manufacturing system and more compli- 
cated work procedures demand higher level 
basic skills from the employees as well as 
extensive computer work. In 1987, sus- 
pecting a mismatch between the skills levels 
of many employees and the literacy 
requirements of new and more complex 
jobs, the company brought in the Conway 
Adult Education Center to conduct job task 
analysis and worker skills assessment. 
Based on the findings, Conway was asked to 
develop and run an on-site basic skills 
course with a focus on general reading and 
math. Classes began in April 1988, A 
notable feature of the course was that it was 
integrated into the regular continuing educa- 
tion offerings of AmTran. so that workers 
could progress from one level of study to 
another depending on their needs and inter- 
ests. AmTran also oilers, for example, high 
school diploma preparation, and such 
courses as blueprint reading, typing and 
office procedures, and use of computers. In 
1990. with the help of Performance Plus 
Learning Consultants. Conway added sev- 
eral new curricular strands at the basic skills 
level, this time built specifically around 
job performance requirements for machine 
shop personnel, electronics and assembly 
workers, and others. Classes arc taught by a 
teacher from Conway four mornings a 
week. Employees participate voluntarily 
and can attend twice a week for an hour at 
a time during work hours. So far 73 em- 
ployees have enrolled in the basic skills 
course, and 20 have progressed to high 
school equivalency and other higher level 
studies. Family members can also join the 
classes, though only a few ha\e done so. 
"You can see improvement in line and job 
performance and in switching o\er lo the 
new systems'.' notes Lennie White man. 
AmTran's Programs Coordinator. "The 
workers also feel much better about their 
jobs and themselves'/ Although the program 



has been funded by state and federal sources 
until now. Whiteman indicates that it will 
continue whether or not outside funding 
does. The program has been cited by Gover- 
norClinton's Commission on Adult Literacy 
as an exemplary company initiative. (For 
more information contact Sherman Peter- 
son, Director, Conwav Adult Education 
Center, Conway, AR 72032. 501-450-4810: j 
or Lennie Whiteman, Programs Coordi- 
nator. AmTran, PO Box 6000, Highwav 
65S, Conway, AR 72032, 501-327-7761.)* 

Palm Beach Post Upgrades Worker Skills 

In October 1989, in a renovated storage : 
room at the plant. The Palm Beach Post : 
launched a pilot skills improvement pro- 
gram for its workers, consisting of ESL, 
GED preparation, and basic reading, writ- 
ing, and math. Two teachers were assigned 
by the Florida Department of Adult and 
Community Education at no cost to the 
company, volunteer tutors were brought in 
from the West Palm Beach Public library, 
and 10 newspaper employees were trained to 
serve as tutors to their fellow workers. 
Based on the initial enthusiasm of the ! 
enrollees, mostly mailroom employees, the i 
Post opened the program to its entire work- 
force, with all participation on a voluntary 
basis. The program now has some 50 of its 
workers enrolled at any given time. They get 
paid release time for four hours a week and 
most spend additional time in class on their 
own. The employees are grouped by level 
and subject area and tutored in either small 
group sessions or one-on-one depending on 
their levels of proficiency. Job-related vo- 
cabulary is introduced at every stage of the 
ESL classes and in the discussion compo- 
nents of the other classes. Computers are 
used only as a learning reinforcement tool. 
Employees receive cash bonuses for earning 
a GED or otherwise progressing in the 
program. Gale Howdcn, Director of Com- 
munity Relations at the Post, says that 
student retention is extremely high and that 
"the employees feel good that the newspaper 
is doing something for them!' No formal 
evaluation has yet been carried out, but she 
feels that the program may be a factor in 
reduced employee turnover. The company 
was engaged in promoting literacy in the 
community at large before implementing 
this program and thought that it should be 
doing for itself what it continues to urge 
others to do. Ms. Howdcn feels that the 
Post's commitment to its own employees 
greatly strengthens its voice in the commu- 
nity. (For more information contact Gale 
Howden, Director of Community Relations, 
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The Palm Beach Post. PO Box 24700. West 
Palm Beach. FL 33416-4700. 407-820-4100.) 

UPS Phase II Grants 

In March 1989. the United Parcel Service 
Foundation (UPS) launched Phase I of its 
national adult literacy program, awarding 
some $2.25 million in multi-year grants to 
United Way of America, the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, and 
U.S. BASICS. Phase II of the UPS grant 
program has been under development for 
the past year and in late 1991 an additional 
SI. 51 million in grants was approved. This 
January, multi-year grants for new projects 
were awarded to United Way of America 
($700,000); the Association forCommunity 
Based Education ($210,000); Literacy 
South ($210,000); Literacy Action. Inc. in 
Atlanta ( $150,000): and Literacy Volunteers 
of Stamford'Greenw ich. Connecticut 
($150,000). The various projects focus on 
capacity building among local service 
provider groups, development of new 
family literacy programs in conjunction 
with Head Start, and efforts to train 
instructors and other staff in CBO settings. 
The balance of $90,000 was awarded in 
March for one-year continuation grants to 
four Phase 1 United Way projects. (For more 
details write to Suzanne Coyne. Assistant 
Director. UPS Foundation. 400 Perimeter 
Center. Terraces North. Atlanta. GA 30346.) 



Black And Decker & Stanley Tools 

Join HBI Demonstration Effort 

In an initiative called "Industry-Education 
Alliance!* Black and Decker and Stanley 
Tools, manufacturers of tools and equip- 
ment for the construction industry, have 
donated more than $100,000 in tools, man- 
uals, and other job materials to a skills 
upgrading program for construction work- 
ers being offered by the Home Builders 
Institute (HBI) through local home builders 
associations. The tools and print materials 
are used in an applied computer-based 
instructional program developed by HBI 
under U.S. Department of Education fund- 
ing. Personnel from the two companies are 
also donating their services as part-time 
instructors in the classes and in the field, 
teaching proper safety methods and bring- 
ing practical experience to the enterprise. 
Class instruction is provided at three col- 
lege sites - in Charlotte. North Carolina; 
Columbus. Ohio; and Ft. Pierce. Florida — 
each location experiencing a skilled labor 
shortage. Classroom learning is supple- 
mented with hands-on practice at nearby job 
sites, where the students apply what they 
learn to the actual building of homes. After 
successfully completing the program — a 
six-month course leading to a certificate 
issued jointly by the local college and HBI — 
students are placed in paid jobs at construc- 
tion sites in the communitv. HBI is work- 




ing now to recruit more companies into 
the program. (Contact Fred Day, Direc- 
tor. Industry-Education Alliance. Home i 
Builders Institute. 15th and M Streets NW. 
Washington. DC 20005.) 

Cargill & Bell Atlantic 

Support Family Literacy J 

The American Library Association is en- i 
gaged in two family literacy projects, one in I 
partnership with Cargill Incorporated and i 
the other with the Bell Atlantic Corporation, i 
The Bell Atlantic project, which from 1989 | 
to 1991 received $595,000 in funding from j 
the company, has been extended through I 
1995 with additional funding of $500,000. ! 
The project is designed to encourage li- i 
brarv-based family literacy programs at the i 
local level, with grants ofSS.000 to $35,000 I 
awarded to libraries in the mid- Atlantic : 
states. The ALA's partnership with Cargill ! 
Incorporated began just two months ago. : 
Cargill is an international merchandiser. : 
processor, and transporter of agricultural ! 
and other commodities. Based in Min- ; 
neapolis. the company has 800 branches i 
located in 55 countries and a worldwide i 
workforce of some 60.000 employees. The 
Cargill program aims to develop and imple- 
ment family literacy projects in the U.S. and 
abroad through collaborations between local 
Cargill offices and public libraries in their 
operating communities. In January, Cargill 
presented the ALA with a $100,000 check to 
cover the new projects first-year costs. 
With a focus on educationally disadvan- 
taged families, a resource kit has been 
developed by the ALA and in March was 
mailed throughout the Cargill network. It 
suggests specific family literacy activities in 
which the local Cargill offices and librar- 
ees can collaborate. (For more details on 
the Bell Atlantic program contact Jeff 
Grossman at Bell Atlantic. 215-963-6521; or 
Margaret Monsour. Project Director at the 
ALA. 312-280-4296. For further details on 
the Cargill initiative, contact Joy Peterson 
at Cargill, 612-475-6246; or the ALA 
Office for Library Outreach Services. 
312-280-4295.) 

Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Involved In Literacy 



Marie Semtofi. An tattrter Al Tht H\m Mac* tat, Prtpares To lustrt Supp lontnfe lute Hw UM*f Edition 
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The National Rural Electric Cooperative : 
Association (NRECA) represents more than : 
900 rural electric distribution cooperatives . 
and public power districts across the coun- 
try, as well as organizations formed by these 
local rural entities. Among other things, the i 
Association provides education services to i 

(Cont'd on p. 14) I 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

(Cont'd from p. 13) 

its members. In early 1991. at its annual 
meeting, the Association adopted a literacy 
resolution encouraging its local members to 
become involved in adult literacy and it 
proceeded to provide information and ad- 
vice to them, occasionally publishing arti- 
cles in its Rural Electrification magazine. 
(The June 1991 issue described a workplace 
literacy program for employees of the Cot- 
ton Electric Co-op in Oklahoma.) Therese 
Brown. Manager of Women's & Consumer 
Programs at NRECA. notes that a subsidi- 
ary, the National Rural Electric Women's 
Association, was the main force behind the 
NRECA initiative and that its members have 
become especially active. Its newsletter. 
Newsline, gives tips to its members on 
useful activities to undertake and regularly 
describes local chapter initiatives — ranging 
from giving in-kind help to local literacy 
groups to workplace skills upgrading pro- 
grams for employees within the industry. 
(For more details contact Therese Brown. 
Manager of Women's & Consumer Pro- 
grams. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. 1800 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW. Washington, DC 20036. 202-857-9537.) 

Saving Jobs At Cummins Engine 

The Cummins Engine Company is one of 
the nation's largest manufacturers of diesel 
engines and components with a domestic 
workforce of nearly 16.000 spread across 15 
states. Headquartered in Columbus. Indi- 
ana. Cummins is known as an innovative 
and caring employer but the loss of contract 
business in recent years resulted in massive 
layoffs throughout the company's Indiana 
plants. One plant, in the small town of 
Walesboro. Indiana, was totally closed 
down and its entire workforce let go. As 
members of the Diesel Workers" Union, 
some 1.200 of the laid-off workers had 
recall rights, however — as soon as business 
picked up again . they would be the first to be 
rehired. In early 1991. with a newly- signed 
contract from the Ford Motor Company. 
Cummins faced the choice of either expand- 
ing an existing mid-range plant in Alabama 
or re-opening the Walesboro facility. The 
latter choice meant having to convert the 
company to a high-tech operation, with 
different qualifications required of the em- 
ployees. Sitting at the negotiation table with 
an incentive package for the company was 
the Diesel Workers' Union and the Indiana 
State Department of Commerce. The Dc- 
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partment had "mega project" funds set 
aside, and offered to fund a significant 
portion of the costs of implementing a skills 
upgrading program for the laid-off workers 
(an equivalency of at least 6th grade in 
reading and 8th grade in math was the 
baseline judged to be the minimum required 
by the new high-tech operation). For its part, 
the Union agreed to a wage cut in return for a 
promise from the company to rehire from 
200-300 of the laid-off workers as part of its 
new Walesboro workforce. 

Thus was born a partnership involving 
the Workforce Development Center of 
Bartholomew County (part of a new state- 
wide network established by the State De- 
partment of Workforce Development), the 
McDowell Adult Education Center, the 
Union, and Cummins' Walesboro plant. In 
response to company notices mailed to those 
with recall rights, some 963 of Cummins' 
former employees came forward to be tested 
by the Workforce Development Center 
(TABE. the Test of Adult Basic Education, 
was used). Some 520 people passed the test 
and moved on to one or more levels of 
company screening and assessment, with 
205 ultimately placed in a pool of potential 
Cummins rehires. Of these. 138 did not 
need skills remediation and were soon 
rehired by the company. By October 1991. 
when the plant re-opened, another 22 had 
completed remediation classes at the Center 
and were also rehired, for a total of 160. 
Another 25 from the pool are currently 
attending Center classes in the hope that 
they can raise their skills levels enough to 
be re-employed. 

Cummins has a way to go to meet the terms 
of its agreement with the Union, with up to 
140 of its former recall-right workers still to 
be rehired. Dana Seamans. Manager of 
Human Resources at the Walesboro plant, 
says that the company is pleased with the 
quality of those rehired to date but disap- 
pointed that more in the pool have not yet 
taken advantage of the remediation oppor- 
tunity available. He hopes they will do 
so but adds that the company is also 
considering other approaches to increasing 
the pool of candidates. Moreover, the Union 
notes that just knowing that 160 workers 
have already been rehired has begun to 
inspire others to stay with their classes long 
enough to be considered for re-employment. 

The Union is eager for as much skills 
upgrading to occur as possible before recall 
rights run out in the Spring of 1993. They 
want to see many more workers rehired by 
Cummins before then. But. bevond that. 



Larry Neihart, an official of the Union, 
points out that while recall rights are still in 
effect, other area employers are reluctant to 
hire the former Cummins workers for fear 
that they will lose them if Cummins, by far 
the largest employer in the area, decides to 
ask them back. Thus, the Union and the 
other partners have so far managed to 
motivate some 200 laid-off personnel not 
in the Cummins rehire pool to enroll in 
Center classes as a way to enhance their 
employability beyond next Spring or to lay a 
base for further education. (For further 
information contact Dana Seamans, Man- 
ager of Human Resources, Cumm:ns 
Eneine Companv. Box 3005. Columbus, IN 
47202-3005. 8*12-377-6635; or Richard 
Sewell. Deputy Director. Education & 
Training Program, Department of Work- 
force Development. 10 North Senate. Indi- 
anapolis. IN 46204, 317-232-0196.) 

Skills Upgrading At Los Angeles Times 

In 1987. eager to create a showcase project 
that other businesses might emulate, the 
Training and Development and Public Rela- 
tions Departments of The Los Angeles 
Times instituted a computer-based Learning 
Center for Times' employees, their families, 
and the surrounding community. The pro- 
gram, which is entirely company paid, 
began with a focus on basic reading and 
keyboarding using IBM's PALS System, but 
it gradually expanded its range of software 
programs and added algebra and other 
advanced subjects to the curriculum. Be- 
cause every aspect of newspaper production 
has become computerized, it was decided 
early on that the instructional program 
would be computer-based, thereby famil- 
iarizing workers with the use of computers 
while upgrading their basic skills. Twelve 
computer work stations and support staff are 
available in the Center. Users have access 
from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. four days- a 
week. Workers pursuing specific programs 
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requested by their departments or super- 
visors are given paid release time to come. 
Otherwise they attend voluntarily on their 
own time (sometimes because they don't 
want their suprvisors to know). The Center 
is a dynamic environment where a commu- 
nity volunteer might be answering the phone 
while a homeless man works on a computer 
GED program at one terminal as a Times 
manager tackles a speed reading program at 
the next. In early 1990. ihe Times extended 
its community outreach by establishing a 
Mobile Lab. The van typically visits two 
company sites a day. tour days a week, for a 
12-week period; it then rotates to two differ- 
ent company sites. So far. more than 3.000 
members of the community and some 
300-400 Times employees (out of a work- 
force of 10.000) have used the Center or its 
Mobile Lab. "We've just begun to scratch 
the surface!* observes Barbara Neder. Ad- 
ministrator of the Center. "We're planning 
to do more with ESL and writing as a next 
step, and hope to gradually integrate the 
Center's resources in our regular in-hoi'se 
training program*.' (For more information 
contact Barbara Neder. Administrator. The 
Reading Lab & Learning Center. The Los 
Angeles Times. Times Mirror Square. Los 
Angeles, CA 90053. 213-237-4738.) 

Society For Technical Communication 
Encourages Member Involvement 

The Society for Technical Communication 
is an individual membership organization of 
more than 15.000 professional writers, edi- 
tors, illustrators, publishers, teachers, 
engineers, designers, and researchers in the 
communication sciences. It has 1 15 chapters 
throughout the U.S. Some three years ago. 
under the leadership of Ron Hart, president 
of the Piedmont. North Carolina chapter, the 
Society formed a Community Service Com- 
mittee and began to encourage local mem- 
bers to become involved in community 
service activities. Literacy was made the 
centerpiece of the initiative. Since then, the 
Society has regularly published information 
about literacy in Intercom, its national 
newsletter — including the results of a recent 
survey that identifies local chapters now- 
engaged in literacy projects ( Ron Hart's own 
chapter operates a tutoring program in 
partnership with AT&T). (For more 
information contact Ron Hart. Chairman. 
Community Service Committee. 5350 
Carillon Drive. Pfafftown. NC 17040. 
919-924-0404: or Bill Slolgitis. Society 
for Technical Communications. 901 N. 
Stuart Street. Suite 304. Arlington. VA 
22203-1822.703-522-4114.) 



WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



Tne United States Tobacco Manufacturing Company 

recently pieaged $60,000 over three years to the Nashville (TN) 
Adult L :eracy Council 



GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 



Tr-e Amarillo (TX) Globe-News, win the woivement of 
several other corporate soonsors. nosied its annual literacy golf 
tournament last Augusi. raising more than S7 000 for the 
Amarillo Area Adult Literacy Council anG the Golden Soread 
Lteracy Fund 

In August. Citibank oresented a S10 000 check to Literacy 
Volunteers of New York City tLV-NYC) The grant was made in 
recognition of the volunteer efforts of 37 Citibank summer 
merns wno worked on a variety of LV-NYC projects staffing a 
boom at a Hartem street fair, conducting a banking skiIIs 
workshop for students that focuseo on the use of automatic 
teller machines, recording books on tape, and gathering 
reformation for a new student resource manual on mental health 
organizations in the City 

Comcast Cable has joined win the Three R«vers Literacy 
AM.ance (3RLA) to l.qnt illiteracy n the Ft Wavne f IN> area 
Comcast will produce a number of PSA's for broadcast on its 
:cal networks usmg aoult learners from 3RLA to recru't new 
!iuaents and volunteer tutors Tne Journal Gazette Founda- 
tion ano Lincoln National Life Insurance maoe recent 
grants to 3RLA. and North American Van Lines donated the 
or ntmg ot 3RLA stationery and envelopes 

Deloitte & Touche. Allstate. Arthur Andersen. Centel. 
Dr. Scholl's. Northern Illinois Gas. and Kraft General 
Foods were 1991 contributors to LVA-Ilhnois. A grant of 
$21,000 from the Margaret and Richard Merrell Foundation will 
fund Ihe recruitment and training of a corps of Volunteers 
n Techmcat Assistance [VlTAsi to work with LVA affiliate 
programs around the state 

Last year. 35 companies, led by their CEO's, participated m the 
Boston Adult Literacy Funds Second Annual Business Soelling 
Bee. wmch raised $64,000 The law firm of Palmer & Dodge 
/.on the event by spelling oenopnmst correctly The Bee -was 
underwritten ano organized by New England Telephone and 
Cabot Communications. Other corporate teams included 
Boston Edison. Boston Gas. Filene s Basement. Jor- 
dan Marsh. KPMG Peat Marwick. Liberty Mutual Life 
Insurance, and State Street Sank & Trust. 

Phoenix Typographers donated the printing of the Autumn 
1 991 newsletter of the Greater Pittsburgh (PA) Literacy Council 

L'/A-Glens Falls i NY) wnl be holding its second annual Kiss-a- 
P'Q' fundraiser m May Last years contest received excellent 
media attention ana netted more than S2.500 for the group 
Representatives trom Scott Paper. Aviation Mall. Conti- 
nental Insurance. First National Bank. Glens Falls 
National Bank, ihe Post-Star. Channel 8 TV. ano radio 
stations WWSC. WENV. KB100, ana Y96FM were among 54 
candidates lor whom area residents cast their ballots at $1 each 
The candidate receiving the most votes - the Mayor of Hudson 
Falls - won the dubious honor o! kissing Wibur a 200- 
DOund pig at a public dinner hostea by the Elks Club 

Toomey-Fitzgerald-Delong nas donated S20 000 from a 
'.oeriai newspaper campaign to Uleracy Volunteers of America 
help support as orograms in New England wmle ARCO 
Foundation and Exxon Corporation have made grants of 
$20 000 ana $25,000 respectively to continue and expand LVAs 
:;ork m Alaska. Colorado. Montana. Wyoming, and Los 
Angetes During the holiday season, two national magazines - 
Reader's Digest ana Esquire, the latter a Hearst publication 
- donated ad space to promote LVA McGraw-Hill and 
Sterling Drug numbered among the corporations that 
continued their general support of LVA for 1991-92 



PLANNING. AWARENESS & RESEARCH 

Georgia-Pacific. Domtar Newsprint, Flint Ink. Hali s 
Processing Systems, inland Empire Paper, James . 
River. Kruger. and Weyerhaeuser were among 30 corpora- • 
t'ons that supported a special newspaper supplement. "Reading s 
Guides Us Through Life." developed by the American i 
Newspaper Publishers Association Foundation (AN PA). 
More man 200 newspapers (with a national circulation of over i 
•0 million), earned the supplement on or near International i 
Lteracy Day this past September The supplements, which were i 
cnerea :n ooth English and Spanish, were designed so that local \ 
newsoapers could provide information on literacy service I 
groups n their communities. In California, the San Diego i 
Union and San Diego Tribune - working with the Coors i 
Foundation ano the San Diego Council on Literacy - timed i 
tne supplement's distribution to coincide with the launching of a i 
county-wide literacy campaign on November 19. The national i 
campaign -was so weil received that AN PA is now planning a i 
>992 SLDPiement 

in November the Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation oresented its annual Literacy Awards to 15 newspapers. 

th tre Greenville (NC) Daily Reflector taking top honors 
as ;ne oesi overall entry Other winners in Ihe four categories of 
general excellence, community service, best new idea, and i 
news eo:onai were the Montgomery (AL) Advertiser/ 
Alabama Journal, the Augusta (GA) Chronicle/Herald, . 
ire Rome (GA) News Tribune, the Tallahassee (FL) i 
Democrat, the Miami Herald, the Lexington (K\) \ 
Herald-Leader, the Shelbyviile (KY) Sentinel-New*, the i 
Greenville (SC) News/Piedmont, the AmariUa (TX) ! 
Globe News, the Dallas Morning News, the Ft. Worth 1 
Star-Telegram, the Galveston News, the San Antonio i 
Light, ana the Richmond (VA) Newspapers. 

T,vo transDortation industry magazines ran articles in 1991 that \ 
d-scusseo tne impact of the new Commercial Driver's License 
■est on acuits with poor basic skills and suggested resources ; 
and organizations that couid help drivers master the exam. 
Overdrive earned a three-part series that concluded with \ 

Reading The Roao to Success m the September 1991 issue. 

"literacy ri'Oden Shame aopearea m the June 1991 issue of 
Heavy Duty Trucking. 

Learning on the Joo.' an article »n the October 1991 Rotarian. 
:resemea /.orkoiace literacy as a worldwide challenge (or 
emoioyers and workers alike" and suggested ways in which ■ 
Rotanans could help advance functional literacy 

EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Armenian Nursing Home m Jamaica Plains (MA) Weber 1 
Metals, a small aerospace supply company in Paramount (CA) - 
ana Loxcreen. a manufacturer of screen doors in West i 
Cciumo a iSC). offer basic skills programs to their employees. 
The programs were mgniighted m Boosting Workers' Basic 
Skills an article that appeared m the January 1992 issue of 
Nation s Business. The article also highlights the need for . 
ana Ter ts of workplace programs, cites other small business ■ 
examples outlines steps for program implementation, and 1 
suggests resources on workplace education 

The Good Lad Company m Philadelphia (PA) which : 
^anuiactures cmldren s clothing, offers an on-site ABE and ESL 
program to :ts employees The orogram was aiscussed in detail 
n the januarv 1992 issue of Bobbin Magazine, in an article 
Miea Combating Illiteracy m Our Plants ' It was also featured in 
a $oec:ai PBS television outreach proiect in Pennsylvania. 

re United States Tobacco Manufacturing Company. 

oasea - Nashville, otters us employees group classes or one- 
to-one tutoring m basic reading and math skills. GED ' 
oreparai on. and ESL 
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MAILABLE -POM BCEL 

•The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic, 
curricular. and program referral information on 
specific topics in general or workforce and 
workplace literacy (S5 each). 

#/ — Selected References in Workforce & 

Workplace Literacy 
#2 — National Technical Assistance Groups 
#3— The Hotel & Food Service Industries 
#4-The Health Care Industry 
#5 — The Commercial Driver s License Test 
#6 — Small Businesses 

#7— Computers & Literacy: Guides & Curricula 

• Workforce/Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful to 
those beginning to investigate the development 
of workplace programs. It includes a selection of 
BCEL Newsletters, a collection ot newspaper 
and magazine articles. Briefs #l and #2. and 
other items. (S20.00) 

• BCEL s Sational Directory of Key State Liter- 
acy Contacts is an aid for the bigness and 
literacy communities. The 1992-93 edition will 
be available in May. (S25.00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free: back issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at SI .00 a copy 
thereafter. Foreign subscriptions are 25 U.S. dol- 
lars annually, prepaid: back issues for subscribers 
are SI. 50 a copy, for nonsubscribers S2.50. 
Articles may be reproduced in their entirety or 
quoted without permission but with attribution to 
BCEL: a copy of the publication in which the 
material appears should be provided to BCEL. 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide for Literacy Programs is a 

54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. (S20.00) 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers and others wishing to 
develop job-linked literacy programs in the 
workplace. (S20.00) 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS is a 20- 
page organization, title, and name index cover- 
ing Newsletter Issues No. 1-20. spanning the 
period September 1984 to July 1989. (S5.00) 
[ Note : A Supplement covering Issues 21-30, 
October 1989 to January 1992. will be published 
later this year and announced in an upcoming 
issue of the Newsletter. | 

• Functional illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No cost 
for up to 25. on a one-time basis per organiza- 
tion , and S.25 a copy thereafter. 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy 
Program is a 12-page guide for employers wish- 
ing to encourage their employees to serve as 
volunteers with local literacy groups. (S10.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (two volumes, one 
by David Harman. the other by Donald McCune 
and Judith Alamprese ). and PIONEERS & NEW 
FRONTIERS (by Dianne Kangisser) are 1985 
BCEL monographs. The two-volume publication 
assesses short- and long-term needs in adult 
literacy and recommends actions for the public 
and private sectors (SI5.00 each or S25.00 the 
set). PIONEERS considers the role, potential, 
and limits of volunteers in combating adult 
illiteracv ($10.00). 



BCEL Directors 



NOTES ON ORDERING: Where a charge is in- 
volved orders must be paid in U.S. dollars, requested 
in writing, and accompanied by a prepayment check 
made out to BCEL. Mailing is by the least expen- 
sive method. 
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THE MISSING LINK: 

Workplace Education 




A recently-released report by Forrest Chisman and 
ihe Southport Institute for Policy Analysis (SIPA) 
throws major light on the state of workforce literacy 
in America's small businesses — a subject that until 
now has received little focussed attention. The re- 
port, called The Missing Link: Workplace Educa- 
tion in Small Business .* summarizes a two-year 
study by SIPA. It is the first comprehensive, system- 
atic inquiry into what small businesses are doing 
and not doing to upgrade their workers' basic skills 
and the factors and barriers that account for their 
'iction or inaction in this area. 

How and why do small businesses invest in basic 
skills instruction for their workers? What are their 
characteristics? What are they getting from that 
investment? How many are offering such programs? 
Are there significant differences between firms that 
offer employee basic skills upgrading and those that 
do not? What reasons do small business firms give 
for not implementing a program? What connections 
exist between work reorganization in this sector and 
the provision of basic skills instruction? What poli- 
cies would be most effective in helping small busi- 
nesses on a large scale to implement the employee 
basic skills programs they need {more than 10 
million small business employees have basic skills 
problems that impair their performance on the job), 
and what forces make this a national priority? 
These are among the questions at the heart of 
SIPA's inquiry. 

The study is important because small businesses are 
the backbone of the nation's economic enterprise. 
Together they represent of all U.S. businesses, 
employ 57 r < of the workforce, and generate 47*7 of 
the gross national product. They also generate two 
out of every three new jobs. They are, then, crucial 
to the nation's overall productivity, its competitive 
stance in world markets, and ultimately, its tradi- 
tional standard of living. 
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Every major study of the past few years has found 
a hot connection between the ability of U.S. business 
to hold its own in the global marketplace and the 
need for skills upgrading in the workforce. But it is 
also coming to be understood that skills upgrading 
by itself will not be enough, that to achieve real 
results worker education will have to be accompa- 
nied by the reorganization of work into high perfor- 
mance systems. This is true, says The Missing Link , 
for small businesses as well as large. 

A central concern underlying the study was that, 
given the current high interest of national and state 
leaders in improving workforce basic skills, there is 
no way to know if ideas for new public and private 
initiatives to advance this goal "would benefit small 
firms and their employees, or be off target, wasteful, 
and possibly filled with perverse effects." SIPA's 
bottom-line purpose is thus to provide information 
and analysis that uill give policymakers at all levels 
of society a better understanding of small business 
needs and operating realities, and to offer recom- 
mendations for productive action. 

The Research Approach 

One phase of the study consisted of four surveys. 
Included were a national mail and telephone survey 
of a random sampling of 1 1,000 small and medium- 
sized firms, a more targeted mail survey of 4,317 
members of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and a separate telephone survey of 775 small 
firms. A fourth survey queried 1,535 members of 
the American Association of Community and Jun- 
ior Colleges (AACJC) to learn about the "supply 
side'* of employer-sponsored basic skills instruction. 

A second component of the study consisted of case 
studies of 72 small and medium-sized firms in five 
states.** The U.S. Small Business Administration 
defines a small business as having 500 or fewer 
employees. For purposes of its study, SIPA broke 
this universe into two groups: very small firms 
having 50 or fewer employees and medium-sized 
firms having any number of employees greater than 
50 up to 500. 

Some Key Findings 

♦ At present, 3-5^ of small firms have workplace 
education programs in operation. In numbers, this 
ranges from 15.000 to 25,000 programs. These 
programs serve some 200,000 to 300,000 people in 
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EDITORIAL 

by Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

The goal of markedly improving workplace 
literacy in our small businesses indeed remains 
a major and challenging frontier and lo a large 
extent an unexplored frontier. Now a particu- 
larly imaginative and thorough study has been 
developed, providing the hasis for the lead 
article in this issue. I strongly urge you to read 
it. reread it. and reflect on it. It will confirm I 
many things that you felt you knew about small I 
business needs, but it will also shed light on i 
many things perhaps new to you and that you j 
didn't know. And that light will make much ! 
clearer to all of us the next steps needed to open 
up the frontier. 

Alan Pifer and Forrest Chisman, through the 
Southport Institute that they founded and imple- 
mented, certainly merit our congratulations and 
appreciation once again. Back four years ago, 
their research and resulting Jump Start report 
made a considerable impact on literacy by con- 
vincing the nation and the Congress of the need 
tor national literacy legislation and the most 
potentially effective elements to be included. I 
Now SIPA is again making a real impact with j 
this current study. The Missing Link . 

I want to emphasize a lew very key points from i 
our article. Granted there are several barriers i 
that have gi\en small businesses pause, but one I 
of the most significant is that they have not | 
obtained sufficient or relevant information to I 
give them the confidence to act. Moreover, very 1 
often they are not able to assess the nature of i 
their problem, or to know what program ap- | 
proaches would be suitable, or even where to j 
turn for help and advice. The SIPA study will I 
be ol great help to all of us in helping them find i 
those vitally necessary answers. In particular, i 
its recommendations for trade associations, , 
community colleges, and federal and slate gov- ! 
eminent are right on target. 

We're all proud ol the many positive steps 
taken on behalf of literacy in this decade. One i 
ol the most important is the degree to which : 
large corporations have begun to develop em- • 
phnee basic skills programs. But we still have ■ 
to keep in mind that our smaller businesses i 
employ more than half the total workforce and I 
that 95 percent of those companies have yet to ; 
move. I hope you'll feel as we at BCEL do that \ 
this study represents at the \ery least an excit- * 
ing start in getting them the "how-to" that will I 
make it possible lor them to net movine. ■ I 
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National Literacy Leaders Recognized 

On May 28, at a dinner in Washington. 
D.C., the National Coalition for Literacy 
gave Advancement of Literacy awards to 
six individuals who have made "sustained 
and outstanding contributions to the 
nationai adult literacy movement." The 
recipients all work behind the scenes in 
roles that often go unrecognized. They 
were: Sara Piatt Davis, Legislative Direc- 
tor, Office of Congressman Tom Sawyer, 
U.S. House of Representatives: Andrew 
Hartman. Minority Coordinator for Edu- 
cation. Committee on Education and 
Labor. U.S. House of Representatives: 
Renee Woodworth. Project Director. 
Southport Institute for Policy Analysis: 
Susan Green. Deputy Director of Projects 
for Barbara Bush. The White House: Dale 
Wolf. Lieutenant Governor, State of 
Delaware: and the late Michael Hcmovich. 
Chairman (1986-91). Special Committee 
on Law and Literacy. American Bar Asso- 
ciation. (For more information contact 
Dick Lynch, President. National Coalition 
for Literacy, c/o Special Projects Office. 
American Bar Association, 1800 M Street. 
Washington, DC 20036, 202-331-2287.) 

Work In America Institute Builds 

Job -Linked Literacy Network 

The Work in America Institute, a non- 
profit research organization based in 
Scarsdale, New York, has for the past two 
years been conducting a national research 
project to identify exemplary school-to- 
work and workplace literacy programs. 
The project has so far produced two pub- 
lications on the results of its work (see 
article titled Job- Linked Literacy, p. 9). 
Recently, based on its research experi- 
ence, the Institute began to build a na- 
tional network of corporate job-linked lit- 
eracy programs as a way for program 
managers to share their experiences and 
keep up on leading-edge practices in the 
field. The Institute is especially interested 
in advancing programs based on the func- 
tional context approach, in which training 
is based on assessment of basic skills re- 
quired by jobs and job tasks and designed 
around materials actuaily used on the job. 
O2 )mo companies arc currently mem- 
rrs of the Network and the Institute in- 
tcs membership from any others around 
the countrv that either have a job-linked 



literacy program already in place or are 
in the initial stages of developing one. 
There is no fee for membership, but 
members pay for their own lodging and 
travel to New York City, where meetings 
are held twice a year. Experts are invited 
to speak at the meetings, case presenta- 
tions are offered by the company 
members, and occasional site visits are 
planned. (For more information phone Jill 
Casner- Lotto or Martv Cohen at the 
Institute, 914-472-9600.) 

Barbara Bush Foundation Announces 
1992-93 Grant Cycle 

The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family 
Literacy will award $500,000 in grants of 
up to $50,000 each in its 1992-93 program. 
Grant applications must be submitted to 
the administering agent. Atlantic Resources 
Corporation, by July 31st and grants will 
be announced by the Foundation by 
December. For guidelines, eligibility cri- 
teria, and an application call Atlantic 
Resources Corporation at 703-715-1122. 



Recent Hewlett Grants 



During the year ended May 1992. The 
William & Flora Hewlett Foundation made 
general support grants totaling $730,000 
to two national literacy organizations and 
one state-level program. The Southport 
Institute for Policy Analysis received 
$400,000: the Business Council for Effec- 
tive Literacy. $300,000: and Literacy Vol- 
unteers of America- California, $30,000. 
(Contact The Hewlett Foundation, 525 
Middlefield Road, Suite 200, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025, 415-329-1070.) 

British Certification Programs For 

Basic Skills Instructors 

The United Kingdom's national adult lit- 
eracy center, the Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit (ALBSU), strongly advocates 
accreditation of teachers of adult basic 
skills. For a number of years, the organi- 
zation has sponsored an Initial Certificate 
Program in the teaching of reading and 
math to adults, and recently an ESL com- 
ponent was added. ALBSU designed the 
training and testing features of the certifi- 
cate program, which has been indepen- 
dently validated by the organization in 
England responsible for such matters. The 
instructional program is actuaily offered 
by approved colleges and adult learning 
centers throughout the U.K. It is built in 
a modular format so that the offering in- 
stitution can structure courses leadinc to 



certification in reading, math, and/or ESL 
depending on the particular needs of a 
community. Each course runs for 30 hours, 
with 16 hours of direct instruction, 6 hours 
of classroom observation and practice, and 
8 hours of field assignments. Certificates 
are earned on the basis of a demonstrated 
ability to: (1) create a positive learning 
environment, (2) identify skills needed by 
learners to complete a task, (3) assess 
learner needs, (4) prepare a learning pro- 
gram, (5) deliver a learning session, (6) use 
a variety of teaching methods, (7) select 
and adapt resources. (8) evaluate and 
record progress, and (9) promote equality 
of opportunity. ALBSU identified a set of 
specific performance objectives and de- 
signed appropriate teaching methods and 
activities for these nine criteria. On a re- 
lated front. ALBSU has also developed a 
competency-based In-Service Certificate 
Program for teachers already experienced 
in teaching basic skills and ESL. In this 
program there are no courses given. 
Instead, teachers demonstrate what they 
know, regardless of how and when they 
learned it, through a portfolio prepared 
under the guidance of a trained mentor. 
(For more information contact Rhiannedd 
Pratlev. ALBSU. Kingsbourne House. 229/ 
231 High Hoiborn, London WC1V 7DA, 
England, 011-71-405-4017.) 



CUNY Opens Family College 



Earlier this year, the City University of 
New York (CUNY) opened a pilot Family 
College at its Kingsborough Community 
College in Brooklyn. The new College is a 
cooperative effort of CUNY and the New 
York City public schools. Parents who are 
eligible for public assistance and who pos- 
sess a high school diploma or GED make 
up the student body. They work toward 
college degrees while their children attend 
classes in a special public school located on 
the campus. So far. all of the parents have 
been found to need remediation in math 
and about three-quarters of them to need 
help with basic reading or writing. They 
spend some 25 hours a week on campus. 
Each day begins with the parents and their 
children eating breakfast together. Typi- 
cally, the parents study basic skills for the 
rest of the morning, rejoin their children 
for lunch, and then spend the afternoon in 
regular college courses. By 3 p.m., they 
and their children are ready to return home 
together. Plans are underway to expand 
the program to other CUNY community 
collcecs throughout New York Citv. 
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(For more details contact Ron Berkman. 
Dean tor Urban Affairs. The City Univer- 
sity of New York, 535 East 80th Street, 
New York, NY 10021, 212-794-5304.) 




A Family College Teacher Shares A Favorite Book 
With A Mother & Her Young Daughter 



Vi rginia Workers Learn At Home 

Through the Virginia Is For Learners pro- 
gram, companies in Virginia are paying for 
their workers to enroll in at-home basic 
skills and GED preparation courses. The 
program, which was launched last fall, is 
being administered by the College Video 
Corporation of Bethesda, Maryland, un- 
der the aegis of READAmerica. a non- 
profit organization that promotes family 
literacy. The curriculum consists of Ken- 
tucky Educational Television s Learn to 
Read. Another Pat>e. and GED programs, 
plus the Modumath program of the Wis- 
consin Foundation for Vocational. Techni- 
cal and Adult Education. Once a business 
has signed up to participate, any of its 
employees can call an 800 number at 
College Video to be enrolled in one of the 
video-based courses. The company then 
pays a fee to College Video for each en- 
rolled employee, with the tees ranging from 
SUM) to $200 depending on the course. 
College Video provides telephone tutor- 
ing to students who request it and refers 
those in need of extensive help to the 
State's literacy hotline. Out of every $4 
collected. $1 goes into a "'scholarship fund" 
that is Used to give unemployed adults 
access to the program. Virginia Is For 
Learners has been endorsed by the state's 
Secretary of Education, who has helped 
publicize it through a series of PSAs, and 
O c KET reading and GED courses have 
ERJO cn endorsed by the Office of Adult 
Haa^saducation. Local chambers of commerce 
are beinfi encourased to increase business 



participation through periodic enrollment 
drives. (For more information, contact 
Michael Falk, President, College Video 
Corporation. 4550 Montgomery Avenue, 
Bethesda, MD 20814, 301- 652-44 11,) 

Helping Social Service Agencies Help 
Their low-Literacy Clients 

The San Diego Council on Literacy is 
conducting workshops to train personnel 
from area social service agencies to recog- 
nize clients with low literacy levels and 
refer them to the most appropriate local 
education providers for help. The agencies 
are being reached through both mass 
mailings and direct contact. The work- 
shops are open to any agency and are 
given periodically at central locations 
throughout the county. On-site workshops 
can be scheduled by individual agencies. 
Participants learn about important issues 
in literacy, with the focus on how and why 
low literacy levels reduce the effectiveness 
of their services. They learn how to recog- 
nize clients with reading problems, how to 
deal with such clients and their special 
problems, and how to make appropriate 
referrals. Agencies that have participated 
so far include the Departments of Social 
Services, Probation, Health, and Housing; 
the American Red Cross; and various coun- 
seling centers, halfway houses, and drug 
and alcohol recovery programs. The work- 
shops, which are free to the participants, 
are funded by the United Way of San 
Diego County. (For more details contact 
Jose Cruz. Literacy Services Coordinator. 
San Diego Council on Literacv, PO Box 
126338. "San Diego. CA 92112-6338, 
619-232-9921.) 

National Institute Announces 

1 992 Grant Criteria 

With about $2.5 million to be awarded in 
its first year of grantmaking, the National 
Institute for Literacy (N1FL) published its 
application guidelines and grant criteria in 
the June 18th Federal Register. Public and 
private nonprofit organizations, consortia 
of such groups, and individuals are eligible 
to apply. The focus will be on basic and 
applied research and demonstrations in 
the areas of family and workplace literacy, 
and on the use of technology for expanded 
and more effective service delivery. Pro- 
posal submissions are due by August 14th. 
and grants will be given by September 30. 
To obtain details on eligibility and the 
application criteria and procedures, call 
NIFL at 202-632-1500. 



UNESCO Poster Exhibit 

The Literacy Exchange Network of 
UNESCO and the Unesco Institute for 
Education is planning an international 
traveling exhibit of literacy posters 
collected from around the world. The 
exhibit, with an accompanying catalog, 
will be previewed at the Frankfurt Book 
Fair in October and in 1993 will begin 
touring. The purpose is to document 
a wide range of visual techniques being 
used by literacy organizations for aware- 
ness, recruitment, and instructional 
purposes, (For more information contact 
Ursula Giere. UNESCO/UIE Literacy 
Exchange Network, Feldbrunnenstrasse 58, 
W-2000 Hamburg 13, Germany, or phone 
011-49-40-44-78-43.) 



IRA Family Literacy Commission 

! 

Last summer, the International Reading 
Association appointed a Family Literacy 
Commission and charged it with making 
family literacy a prominent subject within 
the organization. The Commission hopes 
to make school teachers and administra- 
tors, which make up the bulk of the IRA's 
membership, aware of the role they play in 
family literacy through their contacts with 
parents and to publicize the need for part- 
nerships between schools and other orga- 
nizations such as community and religious i 
groups and businesses. The Commission I 
has already completed a review of various | 
types of family literacy programs and re- i 
ported its findings to the IRA Board of 
Directors. It will use that report as the 
basis for an IRA family literacy position 
paper. Future activities include preparing 
articles for various IRA journals and an 
all-day institute at the national IRA 
convention next May. (Contact Lesley | 
Morrow, Chair, IRA Family Literacy j 
Commission. 15 Heritage Lane, Scotch I 
Plains, NJ 07076. 908-932-7009.) j 



Overtime Exemption For Corporate ! 
Basic Skills Training i 

Under a December 30. 1991 ruling by the i 
Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. j 
Department of Labor, employers can re- ! 
quire workers who lack a high school j 
diploma or read below 8th-grade level to i 
participate in basic skills training outside I 
of work hours without paying them at i 
the usual overtime rate. Under the provi- i 
sions of the rule, such workers may be i 
required to spend up to 10 hours a week — - 

(Cont'd on n. 4) I 
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in addition to the normal 40-hour work 
week — in reading or other basic skills in- 
struction, or in GED preparation. Work- 
ers can be paid at their usual rate for this 
time, not at time and a half. Discrete time 
periods must be set aside for the training, 
and training must occur to the degree 
possible at a site removed from a worker s 
usual work station. In addition, the train- 
ing cannot be job specific. Moreover, em- 
ployers must keep records of the hours 
spent in basic skills training and of the 
wages paid during that time. I Ed. Note : 
The requirement that programs cannot be 
job-specific seems counterproductive given 
the evidence from research and practice 
that job-linked literacy programs are fre- 
quently most needed by employers and 
employees and in many circumstances most 
effective.) (For details contact Charles 
Pugh. Assistant Administrator. Office of 
Policy and Review. Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion. U.S. Department of Labor. Room S- 
3506. 200 Constitution Avenue N W. Wash- 
ington. DC 20210. 202-523-5409 or 
202-523-8412.) 



New Federal Initiatives 

Indicators of Program Quality. An amend- 
ment to the Adult Education Act requires 
that the l\S. Department of Education 
develop indicators of program quality for 
adult education and literacy programs. 
The indicators may then be used by state 
and local programs. The Department has 
contracted with Pelavin Associates to 
implement the multi-phased project. 
Pelavin first conducted a review of state 
adult education indicators and performance 
standards in federal programs. Then, in 
March, it held a series of focus groups 
involving literacy personnel from a wide 
range of instructional settings — the work- 
place, family literacy programs, correctional 
institutions, community-based organiza- 
tions, libraries. JOBS and JTPA programs, 
and the like. The participants were ad- 
ministrators, teachers, researchers, and 
students. After the focus group sessions, 
draft indicators were developed for review 
in regional workshops for state directors 
ol education. The Final Draft Indicators 
will be made available to the field 
through state literacy and education offi- 
sometime this summer. They will be 
rnirl tested during the remainder of 1992 
Liiijfewjjij reassessed on an ongoing basis there- 
after. (For details contact Joan Seamon. 



Director. Division of Adult Education and 
Literacy. U.S. Department of Education. 
4(X) Marvland Avenue SW. Washington. 
DC 20202-7240. 202-732-2270.) 

Voluntary Skills Standards and Certifica- 
tion. As a preliminary step in the devel- 
opment of voluntary, industry-based 
standards and certifications, the U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Education 
held five public hearings around the coun- 
try in April. The standards would identify 
the knowledge, skills, and levels of profi- 
ciency needed to perform specific jobs 
satisfactorily. The accompanying certifica- 
tion program would provide a means of 
confirming that given individuals meet the 
standards. (For more information contact 
James Van Erden. Administrator. Office 
of Work-Based Learning. Room N-4649. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 200 Constitu- 
tion Avenue NW. Washington. DC 20210. 
202-535-0540: or Debra^ Nolan. Senior 
Program Advisor. Business and Education 
Standards. Division of National Programs. 
MES-4518. Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education. U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. 330 C Street SW. Washington. DC 
20202-7242. 202-732-2417.) 



National GED Hotline 

Since last July, adults interested in earning 
a GED diploma have been able to call 
1-800-62-MY-GED toll-free for informa- 
tion. The national hotline operators give 
callers referrals to GEO testing centers 
and to education groups that offer GED- 
preparation classes. They also have infor- 
mation about special provisions for people 
with disabilities. The hotline is operated 
by the American Council on Education, 
which developed and administers the GED 
testing program. (For details contact 
Jackie Taylor. American Council on Edu- 
cation. One Dupont Circle. Washington. 
DC 20036. 202-939-9475.) 




Literacy Training In Alcohol And Drug 
Treatment Facilities 

The Acton and Warm Springs Rehabilita- 
tion Centers of the Los Angeles County i 
Department of Health Services have been ; 
providing treatment for drug and alcohol I 
abuse for over 25 years. Tests of those 
entering the 90- day residential program, 
about half of whom are homeless, indi- 
cated that some 30 percent read at or 
below the 7th- grade level. In 1989 the 
Centers introduced a Language Improve- | 
ment Program (LIP) for their homeless j 
residents. Initially funded by a McKinney j 
grant. LIP continues to be supported by j 
the California Department of Education, j 
It offers instruction in reading, writing, j 
and math by volunteer tutors, including ; 
some residents of the Centers. The results 
of the program have been dramatic. Within ■ 
six months the completion rate for the : 
recovery program jumped from 49 percent i 
to 78 percent for residents who partici- ! 
pated in LIP as either students or tutors. , 
A follow-up study on residents six months j 
after leaving the recovery program showed j 
that a much higher percentage of those j 
who had been in LIP remained sober than j 
of those who did not take the classes, i 
Moreover. 65 percent of those who had i 
been in LIP were in some form of educa- 
tional program, as contrasted to 5 percent i 
for those who had not. In March, with I 
funding from the California Community | 
Foundation, the Centers held a conference i 
for representatives of area homeless shel- i 
ters. drug and alcohol treatment centers. , 
and correctional facilities to help them i 
start literacy programs. The Centers have , 
also published a How to Manual for the \ 
Uses o f Literacy T raining in Program Re- 
covery from Alcoholism and Drug Addic- 
tion. (For more information or a free copy ; 
of the manual, contact Richard Rioux, 
Associate Director. Acton & Warm Springs i 
Rehabilitation Centers. 305(H) N. Arrastre . 
Cnyn. Rd.. PO Box 25. Acton. CA 93510. 
805-269-0062.) 

Curriculum For Health Care Workers 

In October 1991. the BCEL Newsletter 
reported ["Health Care: Literacy for Pa- 
tients Si Workers." p. 9] that the City 
University of New York (CUNY) and the 
Consortium for Worker Education were 
developing a demonstration project in 1 
which health care workers with basic skills 
deficiencies were being prepared for col- 
lege study. Although the project was com- 
pleted last October, under funding from 
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Tutor And Student Use Newspaper As A Learning Tool 
tn Acton -Warm Springs Rehab Literacy Program 

the U.S. Department of Education, the 
resultant program continues to be offered 
by the Consortium. A preliminary follow- 
up of participants during the pilot phase 
revealed that f)2 of the 99 enrollees were 
accepted into regular college health care 
programs at CUNY. The project also pro- 
duced a published curriculum for national 
use. It is designed for students who have 
the reading proficiency required to pass 
the GED but. with some modifications, it 
may also be used with pre-GED students. 
The program consists of a Reading & 
Writing Curriculum Guide ($57.50). a 
Mathematics Curriculum Guide ($65). and 
three Science Lectures in videocassette 
format with an accompanying Viewing 
Guide ($60). The curriculum guides are 
intended for use with standard college 
health care texts. They provide lesson 
plans for the teacher and reproducible 
worksheets for the student. Reading and 
writing skills are taught in the contexts 
of anatomy, physiology, and other sciences 
basic to the health care professions. The 
math curriculum contains problems and 
examples drawn from the workplace. Both 
guides stress those skills most needed to 
succeed in college. The science lectures 
are typical of those encountered in college 
science courses. They are designed to build 
listening, reading, writing, and other 
skills. Each program can be purchased 
separately, or the complete program is 
$146. (Contact Dolores Perin. Center for 
Ad\anced Study in Education. CUNY 
Graduate School. 25 West 43rd Street. 
Room 620. New York. NY 1 0036.) 



Project Education 
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With funding from the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. WQED in Pittsburgh 
and the Public Television Outreach Alli- 



ance have launched a ten-year project to 
help build national awareness and local 
program activities to advance the nation's 
six education goals — including adult lit- 
eracy and lifelong learning. Project Educa- 
tion, as the initiative is called, is currently 
being piloted at WQED and at WNPB in 
Morgantown. West Virginia. Its aim is to 
encourage "collaborative efforts for com- 
munity-based programs that support the 
educational goals/' The public will be in- 
formed in various ways about the educa- 
tion goals, what is happening to achieve 
them, and how to participate. Teleconfer- 
ences last July and October introduced the 
project to public broadcasters across the 
country: the general public learned 
about it from a PBS special — Listen Up! 
Voices in Celebration of Education — aired 
on April 15. (For more details, contact 
Vlargot Woodwell. Director. Project Edu- 
cation. WQED. 4802 Fifth Avenue. Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15213. 412-622-1320.) 

Other News 

• At the AAACE's annual conference in 
Montreal last year, Anthony Sarmiento. 
Assistant Director of the AFL-CIO Edu- 
cation Department, received the 1991 
Business and Industry Award for support- 
ing lifelong learning in the workplace. 

• Last year, the Girl Scout Troop of the 
Misawa Air Base in Japan held a Rcad- 
A-Thon and donated the proceeds of 
S81 1 to the Business Council for Effective 
Literacy. 

• Lori Strumpf. president of Strumpf 
Associates and of the Center for Re- 
mediation Design in Washington. D.C.. 
has joined the Center for Human Re- 
sources at Brandeis University as part- 
time Senior Associate. Her work at 
Brandeis will f< us on workplace literacy, 
development ot effective employability 
assessment systems, and related matters. 

• On June 1 1. the City University of New 
York presented the third panel discussion 
in its 1991-92 Distinguished Speakers in 
Adult Learning series. Panelists included 
Irwin Kirsch of Educational Testing 
Service and Steve Reder of the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 

Conferences, Seminars, Workshops 

• Over the coming months, the National 
Center for Family Literacy will hold sev- 
eral seminars and training workshops for 
project coordinators, instructors, and other 



staff members at its headquarters in i 
Louisville* Kentucky, and at other sites i 
around the country. For course descrip- 1 
tions and other information, contact the \ 
National Center for Family Literacy. 401 ! 
South 4th Avenue. Suite 610, Louisville. ; 
KY 40202, 502-584-1133. 

• Between now and next January the 
National Welfare- to-Work Institute wilt 
be offering four one-day conferences at 
various locations across the United States. 
Topics are: Marketing for Motivation. How 
to Help Welfare Clients Get Jobs They Will 
Keep, How to Make Case Management 
Work for You. and Counseling Techniques 
That Work for Your Welfare Clients. For j 
dates, locations, and other information, } 
contact National Welfare-to-Work Insti- | 
tute. 2700 East Dublin-Granville Road, ! 
Suite 7. Columbus. OH 43231, 800-232- 
2579 or 614-895-7500. 

• The 24th Annual Conference and Ex- j 
hibit of the National Alliance of Business. ; 

titled New Partnerships — New Horizons: 
Building a Quality Workforce, will be held 
in Miami Beach from September 13-16. 
Contact National Alliance of Business, 
1201 New York Avenue NW. Washington, 
DC 20005. 202-289-2888. 

• Literacy Volunteers of America will hold 
its annual national conference in Denver. 
Colorado from November 5-7. For details 
contact Gloria Gregg, Conference Chair, 
Literacy Volunteers of America. 5795 
Widcwater Parkwav. Syracuse. NY 13214, 
315-445-8000. 



• At the College Reading Association's ; 

annual meeting from November 5-8, the | 
Adult Learning Division will present a I 
program titled. Innovations in Staff j 
Development in Adult Literacy/ A BE/ ASE j 
Programs. Contact Marion Patterson, Con- | 
ferencc Coordinator. Morgan State Uni- j 
versity. Truth Hall 434. Cold Spring Lane/ \ 
Hillen Road. Baltimore. MD 21239. ■ j 



CORRECTIONS: 

The ZIP code lor the National Institute lor Literacy (feature 
article. BCEL April 1992 Newsletter, p 1) is 20006. 

The phone number of the Congressional Sunbelt Caucus 

(News In Brief. BCEL April 1992 Newsletter, p. 6) is 
202-226-2374 

The address for Oavldson I Associates. Inc. (Toots of (he 
Trade item #13. BCEL April 1992 Newsletter, p 10) is PO Box 
2961 Torrance. CA 90509-2961 
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NCAL UPDATE: 

' Research In Progress 




In late 1990, the U.S. Departments of Labor, Edu- 
cation, and Health & Human Services joined in 
awarding a five-year, $10.2 million contract to the 
University of Pennsylvania to establish the National 
Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL), a new adult 
literacy research center. Over the last year and a 
half, under project director Daniel Wagner, NCAL 
. has launched a range of projects which in one way 
! or another aim to improve literacy services and 
policy development at the local, state, and national 
! levels. NCAL has also developed a program of 
! roundtables, symposia, and conferences, as well as 
a variety of publications, to disseminate the results 
of its research. 

1 Thirteen NCAL- sponsored research projects are 
; currently in process: 

1. A Multi-Site Study of Adult Literacy Training 
'. Programs — a longitudinal study of adult literacy 
> students and their families from different ethnic 
; backgrounds and geographic regions to identify 
! factors that influence their participation in adult 
, literacy programs. The results will be used to shape 

an action research agenda in which new approaches 
to stimulating participation will be explored. (This 
project is being carried out by Steve Reder of the 
Northwest Regional Educational Lab in Portland, 
Oregon.) 

2. Literacy and Self- Identity Development of Latino 
Parents — a study of the literacy needs and program 
participation of Latino parents whose children are 
enrolled in elementary schools in Santa Barbara 
and Goleta, California. The aim is to identify fac- 
tors that influence Latino participation in and 
access to adult literacy programs. (Susan Lytle, 
University of Pennsylvania.) 

3. Families and Literacy Learning — a study of the 
key factors influencing participation by families in 
adult literacy programs. Ten program models are 
being studied with a focus on such issues as parents* 
beliefs in relation to their intellectual development, 
practices and attitudes within family units, how 
parents think they influence the development of 
their children, and the uses of literacy in managing 
civic tasks. (A cooperative project involving Vivian 
Gadsden and Frank Furstenberg, University of 
Pennsylvania; Robert Popp, National Center for 
Family Literacy; Lawrence Dolan, Johns Hopkins 
University; and Irving Sigel, Educational Testing 
O ce.) 

rogram and Skill Retention in Adult Literacy 
rams— a study of retention in adult literacy 
programs, with emphasis on workplace programs. 
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Following a review and synthesis of other retention 
studies, four different adult literacy programs will 
be studied over time with a view to determining the 
factors that influence how, whether, and why indi- 
viduals complete the program or drop out. (Daniel 
Wagner, University of Pennsylvania.) 

5. The Use of Incentives in Adult Literacy Pro- 
grams — a review and synthesis of research on the 
policies developed in different countries to promote 
adult literacy programs, especially in the area of 
worker basic skills upgrading. A major part of the 
project has been an OECD- funded roundtable dis- 
cussion held in Philadelphia last November. (Daniel 
Wagner, University of Pennsylvania.) 

6. Models of Literacy and Literacy-Related Behav- 
ior — a study of the relationship between literacy 
abilities and adult behavior in a literate society. The 
study seeks to identify the underlying "structure" of 
adult literacy performance so as to better inform 
policy development. It will examine the psycho- 
metric properties of a range of literacy assessment 
tools and attempt to develop statistical models that 
can predict literate behaviors. (David Kaplan, 
University of Delaware.) 

7. Quantitative Reasoning in the Workplace — 
an examination of the role of numeracy in the 
workplace and for workers with different levels of 
literacy. The aim is to better understand how 
workers* basic math and analytic reasoning 
skills can be strengthened. (Iddo Gal, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 

8. The Literacy Requirements of Collaborative 
Work — a study of the literacy requirements of col- 
laborative and team- oriented approaches in the 
workplace. Teams of workers will be studied to 
document the uses of and need for literacy in | 
individual job tasks and in group communication ; 
and information-sharing activities. The findings j 
will be used to help shape future directions in 
research and program development. (Steve Reder, 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory.) 

9. Workplace Literacy and Its Impact on Produc- 
tivity — working with other researchers and practi- 
tioners, an effort to develop a model for evaluating 
various impacts of workplace literacy programs. 
The intended results are an evaluation guidebook 
for workplace program developers and separate 
guidelines for establishing a high quality program. 
(Larry Mikulecky, Indiana University.) 

10. Staff Development Through Practitioner 
Research — working primarily with program man- 
agers and teachers in Philadelphia-area adult 
literacy programs, this project aims through a 
hands-on, seminar approach to develop a staff 
training model to enhance teaching and learning. 
Teachers will conduct research on their own class- 
room practices; administrators and directors will 
research instructional aspects of their programs. 
Interviews with teachers, managers, and students 
will help shape the form and content of the seminar, 
and all participants will have a role in documenting 
the project's work and outcomes. (Susan Lytle, 
University of Pennsylvania.) 

1 1. Basic and Advanced Skills in Adult Literacy — 
a study of complex literacy tasks and the basic skills 
underlying them. The findings will be used to de- 
velop needed and appropriate assessment and test- 
ing tools for use at low skills levels, (Richard 
Venezky, University of Delaware; Irwin Kirsch, 
Educational Testing Service.) 



12. Adult Literacy Programs for Bilingual Popu- 
lations — an examination of literacy development in 
bilingual populations. A first phase will study His- 
panic and Khmer groups in the Philadelphia area* 
Then, a comparative national survey will examine 
outcomes in programs that teach literacy in the 
native language with those that first teach English 
and then literacy skills. (Nancy Hornberger, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Marilyn Gillespie, Center 
for Applied Linguistics.) 

1 3. Data Collection and Data Management in Adult 
Literacy Programs — a comparative study of state 
and local adult education data collection and man- 
agement systems from the standpoint of what data 
is collected, why, and how it is used. (Mark Kutner, 
Pelavin Associates, Inc.) 

In addition to the above research, NCAL recently 
began a Literacy Policy Series in which national 
experts are writing about topics of immediate 
policy importance. Among the 10 papers presently 
being written are: Technical Assistance in Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Education (J udy Alamprese, 
COSMOS, Inc.); The Military Experience and Work- 
place Literacy (Tom Sticht, Applied Behavioral and 
Cognitive Sciences, Inc.); Technology and Service 
Provision for Adult Literacy Programs (Terilyn 
Turner, Life Long Literacy, St. Paul); and Organi- 
zational Change and Adult Learning (Larry 
Hirschhorn, Wharton Center for Applied Research). 

(For more details on NCAL's research program, 
contact Daniel Wagner, Director, National Center 
on Adult Literacy. University of Pennsylvania 
3700 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, PA 19104-3111. 
For information about publications, contact Sandra 
Stewart. Manager of Dissemination.) 
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some way each year. This is about equivalent to the i 
number of adults being served by the education I 
components of major federal education/training i 
programs. 1 

• The number of new small business program starts I 
has increased dramatically in the last three years. I 
Workplace literacy programs are commonly thought | 
to exist almost entirely in big business settings — the I 
IBM's. XEROX'S, and other industry giants. But a | 
growing number of small firms have decided that j 
| investing in the basic skills of their workers pays, | 
! and many have been operating workplace edu- I 
! cation programs for some time. A few firms | 
i report programs dating back to the 1960s or earlier. | 

1 • Manufacturing firms have taken the lead in in- \ 
1 troducing workplace education programs in the past I 

threeyears — although non- manufacturing (service) ( 
I firms account for the majority of existing worker i 
1 skills upgrading programs. Moreover, manufactur- I 

ing firms are more likely than other firms to have t 
. initiated the education programs, and on average j 
| thev make larger investments in them. 
1 * < 
! • Manufacturers are also in the lead in initiating \ 

i some form of work reorganization during the past i 
! three years (5 1^-77^ of manufacturing firms as i 
| contrasted to 34-51*7 of service firms). 

• Medium-sized firms are much more likely to have • 

workplace education programs than very small busi- ■ 

nesses. Moreover, their program:* tend to be more i 
I substantial in that they last longer, provide instruc- 

I tion in a wider range of skills, meet more frequently, ; 
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and are likely to be led by trained teachers working 
from customized curricula. 

• Community colleges are the education partners of 
choice for most small companies, and indeed they are 
their most common partners. 

• The vast majority of programs are taught at the 
worksite. More often than not participation is vol- 
untary, with partial released time given to workers. 
The most frequent pattern is a 50-50 donation of 

. time by employer and employee. 

: • Contrary to expectation, the issue of released 
time is not a major barrier to the establishment of 
workplace education programs. This is true even 
though in most cases a shared-time arrangement 
results in a longer day for the employee. 

• Worries about higher employee turnover as a 
result of improved education is not the major disin- 
centive to providing workplace literacy programs 
that has commonly been thought, even though to 
some extent whatever is learned is "portable." In 
fact, small businesses with education programs re- 
port lower turnover rates than those without. 



Types Of Programs & Subjects Taught 

. Small business programs being provided tend to be 
of three types: 

Low Intensity Programs . These involve the least 
effort on the part of ine companies and the instruc- 
: tional providers, and they are the least complex. 
! Typically, they have individual tutoring arrange- 
i ments worked out by the employer with an outside 
group. They are given both on site and off. The cur- 
riculum is mainly generic rather than job-related, 
though it may occasionally include GED prepara- 
tion. It is directed to very low- skilled employees. 

Quick- Fix Programs . These are of short duration, 
undertaken to solve an acute skills problem identi- 
fied by the company, for example in math or ESL. 
They are often conducted in manufacturing firms 
that are implementing Statistical Process Control 
(SPC) when it is discovered that workers cannot do 
the simple fractions, decimals, measurements, and 
graph reading that SPC requires. Service sector 
firms that sponsor quick- fix programs — short ESL 
courses, for example — do so not with the goal of 
helping workers to become completely fluent, but to 
make basic on-the-job communication possible. 

Lifelong Learning. Of high complexity and long 
duration, these are the most celebrated and least 
common kind of workplace education program. 
(They occur in less than one percent of the firms.) 
They provide workers with the opportunity to im- 
prove multiple skills and to continue their educa- 
tion as long as they wish. They are almost always 
job- related in some way, built around the literacy 
requirements of current and future jobs. Few em- 
ployers set out to create lifelong learning programs, 
but have usually backed into them by a gradual 
expansion of more limited efforts. 

Across the board, the skills most commonly taught 
are techniques of problem identification and prob- 
lem solving, and interpersonal (team building) com- 
munications. Manufacturing firms are much more 
likely than service firms to teach GED and aca- 
demic skills, with math at the top of the list. In 
general, reading and writing are next, with ESL less 
£y"ently taught (except in areas of the country 
prj V^-vIarge immigrant populations and in service 
tl\lv> tries that rely heavily on such people— e.g. 
HffiS^Mp tality. health service, construction). 



Many programs also teach general skills needed to 
get along in everyday life, sometimes because it is 
requested by the workers and employers want to 
sustain their interest. It is notable that in programs 
that require workers to donate their own time for 
participation in class, the workers* personal needs 
are more likely to influence the content, nature, and 
purpose of instruction. 

Why Employers Who Offer Programs Do It 

Competition. Firms that launch education programs 
report that they are under competitive pressure, 
especially international competition, and face de- 
mands from customers to improve their perfor- 
mance. (Many are suppliers to large business enter- 
prises.) At the same time, they report that a large 
percentage of their hourly workers have basic skills 
problems that affect their performance on the job. 

Many of these firms value the experience of their 
older workers and think that new hires are unlikely 
to be more skilled. They also tend to think their 
firms are unique and thus prefer to train their 
workers in their own way of doing things. Moreover, 
many have a tradition of loyalty to their employees 
which plays an important role in their decision to 
implement a basic skills upgrading program. 

Quality . Though many firms are faced with both 
competitive pressures and poorly skilled workers, 
they still do not invest in workplace education, or 
they do so only minimally. The major difference 
between those that offer programs and those that do 
not is the emphasis placed on quality of production 
and service. ''Workplace education in small firms is 
part and parcel of the quality movement in Ameri- 
can business," says Chisman. Companies that 
mount education programs usually are those that 
have decided they must compete by improving the 
quality of their operations on a continuing basis. 
Typically, this involves introducing better technol- 
ogy and new forms of work organization. While it 
is possible to do this with only minimal attention to 
workforce skills, these companies believe that for a 
higher quality (performance) workplace to function 
well, a higher quality workforce is essential. Thus, 
their education programs tend to include both job- 
specific training and genere. education. 

Enlightened Human Resource Policies. Those firms 
where workplace education is most likely to take 
root are in general more forward looking and more 
enlightened in their human resource development 
policies. Their corporate culture is frequently de- 
scribed as "worker centered." These firms provide 
higher wages, more benefits, greater opportunities 
for advancement, and more training of every sort 
than other companies of their size. They believe that 
a key to improving the quality of their operations 
is to develop flexible workers who can adapt to 
change. They may therefore offer cross training in 
a number of jobs so that employees can take greater 
responsibility, function better in teams, trouble shoot, 
and contribute ideas that will help the firm work 
better overall. 

Committed Managers Are Essen tial 

The success of small business workplace literacy 
programs depends more than anything else, says 
the study, on a strong commitment by senior man- 
agers to make them work. The evidence indicates 
that in the best programs, senior managers devote 
major time and resources to implementing the pro- 
gram. They also devote time to getting their workers 
to see that their future and jobs depend on the 



well-being of the company as a whole. It is worthy j 
of note that firms providing programs don't neces- ! 
sarily have a more serious basic skills problem than i 
those that don't offer programs. They simply care 
about the problem more, consider poor basic skills 
to be a very serious problem, and believe they must 
assume responsibility for solving it. 

Workplace Education Pays 

One of the study's main findings is that employee 
skills upgrading programs have a handsome pay-off 
in both improved worker performance and bottom 
line gains. The firms that invest in education pro- 
grams are gaining far more benefits from new 
technology and the reorganization of work than 
firms that have introduced quality programs but do 
not provide basic skills education. Where the two 
operate in tandem, it has resulted in improvements 
in productivity, customer satisfaction, delivery time, 
scrap and error rates, and worker morale. 

Other highly- valued gains were found as well. Both 
employers and workers report significant improve- 
ments in employee motivation, self esteem, willing- j 
ness to take responsibility, ability to perform well in | 
teams, and communication and problem solving, j 

Costs & Financing ; 

Firms offering workplace education programs re- ! 
port a wide range of costs, with the median falling 
between $5,000 to $10,000. At the high end, case 
study research indicates that lifelong learning pro- 
grams in firms with 100-300 employees cost the 
firms $30,000 to $40,000. But because these pro- 
grams are generally subsidized in roughly equal 
amount by outside education partners (usually com- 
munity colleges), the full cost is probably some- 
where in the range of $60,000 to $80,000, excluding 
the value of the company's management time and 
employee released time, for which there are no 
reliable estimates. 

Obviously these cost ranges simply tell what many i 
firms presently pay for workplace education pro- - 
grams with which they are satisfied. Precise costs i 
are in fact very hard to pinpoint. For one thing, no i 
two programs are alike. Variables that influence i 
cost include the length of time a program operates, j 
the number of subjects taught, how many workers i 
participate, the amount of released time given, the i 
extent to which the program is customized, and so i 
on. For another, firms do not compute their costs on j 
a uniform basis. Some may consider only out -of- i 
pocket costs, while others include management time j 
and/or employee released time. And further, small j 
companies do not and probably could not measure I 
costs with any precision because their actual cash | 
outlay is minimal and the other cost variables are i 
so difficult to quantify. j 

The important point is that for the i lajority of firms i 
cost is not the supposed high barrii - to introducing \ 
workplace education programs that has been sup- t 
posed* though this depends to some extent on the i 
si2e of the firm. The study finds that medium-sized | 
firms (over 50 employees) can usually afford almost | 
any form of workplace education. They employ i 
about one- third of the American workforce and are i 
the companies most likely to report programs. For I 
smaller firms, those with fewer than 50 employees, i 
costs are more likely to be an issue. 

To costs that could be measured* companies and i 
education providers contribute about equally. \ 

(Cont'd on p. 8) I 
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Typically, the employers pay for staff planning and 
implementation, employee released time, and the 
costs of instruction. Education provider groups 
generally assume the overhead and technical assis- 
tance costs involved in helping firms diagnose their 
needs and develop customized programs. But. in 
'. fact, the study reveals, small business programs are 
heavily subsidized by the publicly-supported adult 
education institutions with which they work be- 
cause these groups provide their services at mar- 
ginal cost so that small companies can afford it. 

The Challenge: Overcoming The Barriers 

That the small business workplace literacy move- 
ment has come as far as it has with so little initiative 
and support from outside sources is seen by SIPA 
as extraordinary. It also testifies to how serious the 
need is. For despite the outstanding success of 
programs in companies that have implemented then, 
well, only 3-5*7 of small firms have mounted any 
program, and only 1-2*1- have programs that are 
extensive. Even though this translates into service 
for 200.000 to 300.000 people each year. 10 million 
workers need to be reached. Consider the potential. 

On the demand side of the equation, the study 
found that as many as 20-30<7c of medium -sized 
firms would like to have programs because of a 
perceived basic skills problem. Moreover, mam that 
are presently investing in programs say they would 
like to expand and improve their efforts. At the 
same time, a very large percent of all employers 
indicate that they are moving toward work reorga- 
nization, including the shifting of greater responsi- 
bility to workers. Even though they may not now 
wish or intend to launch a basic skills upgrading 
program, they seem to understand that they will 
need a more highly- ski lied workforce. 

On the supply side, most community colleges (the 
education partners of choice) and other provider 
groups say they would like to extend their services 
to more companies. 

In short, the number of firms engaging in workplace 
basic skills upgrading could and should be many 
limes as great as it is now. The number of workers 
who would benefit from these programs should rise 
into the millions. The service providers would like 
to accommodate them. The question is: If costs, 
high turnover, and other presumed obstacles do not 
stand as major impediments, what does? 

To begin w ith, half the companies not offering skills 
upgrading programs say that they don t need to. 
But they nevertheless report employee basic skills 
problems to the same degree as firms that have 
programs, So clearly there are other factors at play, 

One major barrier, according to the firms them- 
selves, is that thev don't have enough information to 
know whether a program would he valuable. They 
are generally aware of the national basic skills 
problem, but they know very little about its specific 
nature or how it relates to their own firms. They 
know very little cither about model workplace edu- 
cation programs being offered elsewhere or the 
gains they produce. 

^ A n equally important barrier is that the majority oj 
" ,4a// businesses don't know where to turn for help. 
icy themselves don't have the know-how. time, or 
iff to assess their needs and design suitable ser- 
vices. But even if they did. finding an outside group 
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to work with them — on assessment, program de- 
sign, and program operation — is time consuming at 
best and an ad hoc activity that often results in false 
starts and disillusionment. 

Few outside provider groups have the understanding 
and expertise to develop effective workplace educa- 
tion programs. Their staff are new to this area of 
adult education. They have had little training in 
how to do a first rate job of helping firms under- 
stand their needs, develop customized programs, 
and establish a good working partnership. Too 
often, they try to sell employers a standard, pre- 
packaged curriculum which is unsuited to their 
needs. Like small businesses, many are learning by 
trial and error. The need for a systematic approach 
to staff development in this field is urgent. 

As things now stand, the national effort can be 
characterized as a cottage industry of ad hoc public- 
private partnerships, within which are many suc- 
cessful and workable models. Workplace literacy, as 
SIPA sees it. is a major growth area. The immediate 
challenge, as a national priority and economic im- 
perative, is to extend those models to the hundreds 
of thousands of firms that want to give workplace 
education a try and to develop policies and programs 
that will begin to break down the informational and 
technical assistance barriers reported by smalt busi- 
nesses across the board. 

At present, there is a missing link between the need 
and demand for workplace literacy programs 1 ■' 
small business employees and the capacity of out- 
side organizations to help fill the demand, and to fit! 
it effectively. Yet because small businesses, by their 
very nature, must rely heavily on outside groups to 
implement programs. SIPA concludes that the aim 
of public and private policy and action should be to 
stimulate and build upon the public- private partner- 
ships that are at the heart of the small business 
approach. This means that major attention must be 
given to the "supply side'* of the equation. 

The effort of educators to provide workplace edu- 
cation, like the interest of small business employers, 
is fledgling. Most programs are only a few years old. 
and many colleges have only recently begun to offer 
services. The number of companies they serve is 
small. less than 20 at any given time. (The number 
of firms served each year per state by all providers 
is 200-300 on average.) In short, quite apart from 
the staff development need, their ability to supply 
services is unable to keep pace with demand. The 
major barrier keeping colleges from expanding their 
efforts is inadequate funding and personnel. 

Employers usually pay a fee for college services, 
except in some states such as North Carolina where 
state policy requires the service to be provided free. 
However, as noted earlier, they rarely pay the full 
cost, and the colleges must fund the balance from 
hits and pieces of funding intended for other pur- 
poses. Because workplace education is a relatively 
new service, u is often a marginal part of commu- 
nity college life. State policy does not define it as a 
major community college mission, and college ad- 
ministrators rarely give it high priority. 

l ight funding is one of the reasons colleges do not 
market their services aggressively, says the study. 
They tend instead to wait for companies to come to 
them. One consequence is that they rarely serve the 
very small firms, partly because those firms are 
short ot time and resources. Vet very small busi- 
nesses employ almost as many people as medium- 
sized companies. Moreover, case study evidence 



reveals that firms with as few as 35 employees can ; 
support excellent programs if they receive the ; 
assistance they need. 

To Forge The Missing Link 

To overcome the problems and barriers, SIPA calls i 
for new initiatives at the local, state, and national t 
levels, with fairly well defined responsibilities for I 
each player, especially the federal government: 

Trade Associations & Unions. Small businesses say | 
they prefer their trade associations to demystify j 
basic skills and point them toward the right form { 
of hands-on assistance. They want that help to i 
come from state and local groups, not the federal j 
government whose programs they view as out of j 
touch with their needs. For its part, organized labor j 
has been very active in the basic skills efforts of j 
large companies. Most small firms are not union- « 
ized. but where they are. unions could play a key i 
role in promoting new programs. 

The States. The supply of workplace literacy pro- . 
grams is strongly influenced, according to SIPA, by 
state policies. Among many priority steps the states i 
should take are these: Make funds available specifi- • 
cally for literacy programs for small businesses. 
Remove limits on the amount of contract work that I 
community colleges and others can undertake, j 
Dedicate employer fees to a workplace education i 
revolving fund rather than, as at present, to the 
general state fund for educational institutions. 
Develop a system of quality control for workplace 
education, including centers of information, exper- 
tise, and oversight. Make grants to help stimulate i 
employer interest. Form consortia of very small I 
businesses whose employees can be collectively \ 
served. At the local level, develop points of contact i 
visible to the business communitv. I 

i 

Some states have already begun to take such mea- j 
sures. Indeed, the experience of Massachusetts, South i 
Carolina, and Virginia, in particular, suggests a i 
model for structuring support for workplace educa- I 
lion. The foundation is local. It employs a statewide I 
system of workforce specialists who, for logistical ! 
purposes, are housed in the local education institu- . 
tions that provide the services. Their function is to i 
serve as a broker between local supply and demand ! 
and between local and state -level groups, to pro- ■ 
mote workplace education to employers and suppli- ■ 
ers. and to be a visible point of contact and expertise i 
for both. These specialists are a source of one-stop | 
shopping for the companies, and for suppliers they ; 
are a source of expertise and clients. Simply put. the i 
state's role is two -fold: to provide a state office : 
dedicated to workplace education, which provides j 
and supports local specialists through funding and i 
technical assistance: and to enact policy measures < 
that will enhance funding and remove barriers. 

The Federal Role . SIPA points out that the \ 
federal government is now providing an estimated 
$74 million to Si 25 million for workplace education • 
in small businesses through its support of the public 
institutions that provide the services. "This is a i 
pittance." the report states, "compared to other \ 
federal programs aimed at major economic and i 
education problems. And. by all indications, it is . 
money very well spent.*' 

Rut this federal involvement is haphazard and 1 
inadvertent. Much of the funding comes from i 
programs designed for other purposes. Nothing j 
exists for small business workplace education as its i 
expressed purpose (although the Department of I 
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Education's workplace literacy grants program pro- 
vides some funding for small business initiatives). 
The result is instability of support, but also lack of 
guidelines to determine whether federal monies are 
being used well. More importantly, there is no 
federal plan. No one is responsible for seeing to this 
area of need, for targeting investments on the high- 
est priorities, for promoting the cause, for tracking 
the use of federal funds, or for sponsoring research 
and information dissemination that would be help- 
ful to small businesses and local provider groups. 

What is missing is a center of gravity, a solid core 
responsible for all these issues. And providing that 
core on a national basis is something that only the 
federal government can do. What is needed is an 
effective model for federal involvement. Fortunately 
there is one at hand. 

The Cooperative Extension Model 

The Cooperative Extension Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in operation since 1914, 
is one of th* most successful federal programs ever 
implemented. It has been a major force in achieving 
the revolution in American farming that has made 
agriculture our highest productivity industry. 

The Service is based on a network of local county 
agents who serve as sources of information and 
technical assistance for individual farmers, as bro- 
kers between farmers and other institutions, such as 
state universities, that can help them, and 
as advocates for a new style of farming. Their 
primary mission in the early days was to use the 
demonstration method to help farmers try out new 
ideas on their own land. The agents are supported 



by centers of knowledge at universities, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and elsewhere. Funding comes 
from federal matching grants to the states. Train- 
ing, information, back-up, and oversight comes from 
the Department. 

The analogies are self-evident. The model would 
solve the central problems holding back develop- 
ment of basic skills instruction in small firms. It 
would supply the missing link between supply and 
demand at the local level, provide a stable stream 
of funding for technical assistance and outreach, 
and create a method by which to monitor and 
improve quality. 

Such a system transplanted to workplace literacy 
education need not be expensive, the report indi- 
cates. It would be structured on a program of 
federal matching grants to states, administered by 
a federal office of workplace education. The grants 
would be for two purposes: to establish state-level 
offices of workplace education and provide support 
for a national network of workforce specialists. 

With states matching at a level of 75^, a federal 
authorization of about $120 million a year 
would cover the costs — a bargain basement price 
that is less costly than any other major federal 
education^nd training effort in existence today. 

(A full copy of The Missing Link is available from 
S1PA for Si 7.95. Smart Workers. Smart Work and 
Ahead Of The Curve , two related publications, are 
available for Si 7.95 and $25.00 respectively. All 
ihrec publications are available as a package for 
S40.00. Send prepaid orders to the Southport In- 
stitute for Policv Analysis. Suite 460. 820 First 
Street NE. Washington,' DC 20002.) ■ 



JOB-LINKED LITERACY: 

Innovative 
Strateaies at Work 




Logo Printed With Permission 

More than two years ago, the Work in 
America Institute began a three-year study 
of job- linked literacy programs, its pur- 
pose to identify exemplary models and 
principles and widely disseminate the find- 
ings. The project was to result in three 
publications tied together as a series under 
the title of "Job- Linked Literacy: Innova- 
tive Strategies at Work." The first publica- 
tion. Vestibule Training: Basic Skills for 
Xew Hires, was released last fall. It con- 
£— ; ned an overview of the value of job- 
Iced literacy training in general and of 
^aibule training for entering employees 
in particular. It also presented detailed 
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case studies of five vestibule programs 
judged on the basis of solid evaluation to 
be national models worthy of replication. 
A major conclusion was that "workers 
learn faster and more durably when basic 
skills and job skills are taught together in 
a functional context." 

Recently, in May 1992. a second publica- 
tion was released: Meeting the Challenge 
of Change: Basic Skills for a Competitive 
Workforce. This new publication analyzes 
the need for workforce skills upgrading 
throughout American business as a central 
factor in remaining internationally com- 
petitive. It considers the factors involved 
in a company's decision to offer a skills 
upgrading program, looks at what a job- 
linked literacy program can accomplish, 
identifies elements of a successful job- 
linked program, examines such issues as 
funding and costs, and much more. To 
illustrate points and conclusions, case stud- 
ies are presented of programs in place at 
mx companies, all experiencing techno- 
logical and organizational change: Onan 
Corporation. AC Rochester (a General 
Motors subsidiary), Baldor Electric Com- 
pany. Remmele Engineering, National 
Semiconductor of Salt Lake Cily: and 



Ford Motor Company. (The programs at t 
AC Rochester and Ford are full partner- j 
ships with the (JAW.) : 

Above all else, say the authors, a success- j 
fui program must teach the basic skills i 
needed by employees to master specific i 
jobs and job skills. But other features are i 
also essential: Both managers and worker- 
trainees must understand and agree that 
improved basic skills are necessary for 
effective job performance: the curriculum 
should be drawn from tasks, materials, and 
problems actually encountered on the job; 
where employees are represented by a 
union, the union must actively support the 
job-linked literacy program: trainees should j 
be paid for time spent in the job-linked i 
basic skills training, just as they are paid I 
for time spent in job skills training; and I 
the program should be offered on site ! 
and be self paced. 

A major conclusion of the report is that i 
whenever an employer plans to introduce i 
a technological or organizational change i 
into the workplace, it should take respon- \ 
sibility for ensuring that all affected em- 
ployees are provided whatever training is 
needed to master the new skills and knowl- 
edge they will need, including help with 
basic skills. 



The authors point out that it is not produc- « 
tive to argue over who is to blame for | 
current skills deficiencies in the workforce. ■ 
"The point is." says Institute president i 
Jerome Rosow. "that the workplace is i 
the most logical place to deliver work- 
related functional literacy urograms." 1 
Moreover, "to wait for someone else [to i 
take responsibility] is to court economic • 
disaster." The authors call for businesses ' 
to invest seriously in worker skills upgrad- 
ing as a matter of urgent economic self- I 
interest. But they stress that a higher level \ 
of federal and state public investment is I 
needed as well. One of their key recom- i 
mendations is that government should help i 
defray the costs of job- linked literacy pro- . 
grams that are specifically designed to i 
provide employees with the basic skills, , 
job skills, and new knowledge needed to i 
implement technological or organizational 
change in the workplace. 

(A full copy of Meeting The Challenge, is available , 
for $95 from Work in America Institute, 700 White i 
Plains Road, Scarsdale, NY 10583, (914) 472-9600. i 
Vestibule Training is available at the same price. ■ 
Note : The project's final publication is scheduled : 
for release next year. Its focus will be on job -linked ! 
literacy programs being offered by companies to i 
prepare employees for promotion or advancement.) ' 
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General Policy, Planning & Research 

HI Direct and Equitable Access: Collaborative 
Opportunities Under the National Literacy Act , by 
Judy Aiamprese with Judith Koioski, is a National 
Adult Education and Professional Development 
Consortium publication. It grew out of a two -day 
workshop held in March to examine the "direct and 
equitable access" provision of the National Literacy 
Act. The booklet outlines some practices and pro- 
cedures that adult literacy organizations can follow 
to take full advantage of opportunities under the 
new provision. Available for $3 prepaid. ($2 each 
for orders of 10 copies or more) from NAEPDC 
Publications. 444 North Capitol Street NW, Suite 
422. Washington. DC 20001, (202) 624-5250. 

! 2 j Literacy Harvest: The Journal of the Literacy 
Assistance Center is a new semiannual journal that 
plans to address a wide range of current issues in 
the adult literacy field. The first issue (Winter 1992) 
premiered with articles on such topics as 
professionalizing adult basic education, whole 
language instruction, and union views on the goals 
of workplace literacy programs. Subscriptions arc 
free from the Literacy Assistance Center. Inc.. 
15 Dutch Street. 4th Floor. New York, NY 10038. 
(212) 267-5309. 

Strengthening the Literacy Network is the 
published proceedings of the May 1990 National 
Forum for State Libraries. The conference explored 
ways to motivate library involvement in literacy 
and develop community collaborations. It also ex- 
amined family literacy, technology-assisted 
literacy instruction, workforce literacy, and rural 
literacy. To obtain a free copy, send a self- addressed 
mailing label and $3 in postage to Shelley Quezada. 
Project Director, Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners. 648 Beacon Street, Boston. MA 
02215. (617) 267-9400. 

0 Study of ABE/ESL Instructor Training 
Approaches consists of three publications resulting 
from a 1989-91 study undertaken by Pciavtn 
Associates. Inc. with U.S. Department of Education 
funding: The Delivery and Content of Training 
for Adult Education Teachers and Volunteer 
Instructors summarizes and analyzes the research 
literature and data collected from the states on 
instructional/training practices in ABE. ESL. and 
voluntary literacy programs. State Profiles Report 
provides an overview of ABE/ESL systems and 
training activities for each state. Key Elements of 
Adult Education Teacher and Volunteer Training 
Programs presents elements of effective staff devel- 
opment based on Pelavin's research and site visits 
to nine programs. A single copy of each report is 
available free by writing Tammy Fortune. Division 
of Adult Education and Literacy Clearinghouse. 
L'.S. Department of Education. 400 Maryland 
•\\cnue S\V, Washington. DC 20202-7240. 

iJj Teaching Adults with Limited English Skill s: 
gressand Challenges , from the U.S. Department 
Education, traces some of the changes in ;»<luit 
since it became a federal priority in 1964 
and reviews current issues and concerns in the field. 



The publication treats the issues from the perspec- 
tive of state government officials in California. 
Florida. New York, and Texas, and it includes 
profiles of four programs that have been found 
to use especially promising practices. Available 
free from Tammy Fortune. Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Literacy Clearinghouse. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 400 Maryland Avenue SW. 
Washington, DC 20202-7240. 

Workforce & Workplace Literacy 

[<n America's Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages — Supporting Works is a two-volume 
publication of background papers to America's 
Choice , the report released in June 1990 by the 
Commission on the Skills of the American 
Workforce, Volume 1, International Research, de- 
tails the demographic, social, educational, 
economic, and industrial attributes of the six 
nations studied in the project. Volume 2, Industry 
Research, details the findings of an in-depth 
examination of nine industries in the U.S. 
(manufacturing, retailing, business service, per- 
sonal/professional services, health care, public 
administration, construction, transportation, 
and financial services) and provides a closer 
look at. representative businesses within each area. 
The two volumes are sold as a unit for $45 
prepaid from the National Center on Education 
and the Economy. Publications Department. 39 
State Street. Suite 500, Rochester, NY 14614, 
(716) 546-7620, 

HH Closing the Literacy Gap in American Busi- 
ness: A Guide for Trainers and Human Resource 
Specialists , by Edward Gordon, Judith Ponticell. 
and Ronald Morgan, discusses and analyzes what 
is known about workfo ce literacy from recent 
research and experience. The book also describes 
and illustrates with case studies the "Individualized 
Instructional Programs" approach to workplace 
training offered by Imperial Corporate Training 
and Development, a Chicago-based group 
headed by Mr. Gordon. Available for $45 from 
Quorum Books, Greenwood Publishing Group. Inc., 
88 Post Road West, Box 5007, Westport. CT 
06881. (203) 226-3571 or (800) 225-5800. 

j~8~1 English at Work: A Tool Kit For Teachers is 
a new workplace ESL program developed by the 
Center for Workforce Education of Laubach Lit- 
eracy International. It contains a Teacher's Guide; 
an audiocassctte of vignettes about work situations; 
Photocopy Masters of 25 worksheets, two "oral 
histories." and the audiocassette transcript: packets 
of photographs of people at work: five posters with 
photos of work and community scenes: and 23 cards 
with cartoon illustrations of workplace health 
and safety issues. The Teacher's Guide presents 
six different units of instruction built around 
such topics as Industrial and Service Sector Job;. 
Work Relationships, and Working Conditions. 
Each unit is designed to interact with the other 
Kit materials as well as materials that students 
and teachers produce themselves. A related 
product, English at Work Training Video , 
prepares teachers to use the Tool Kit and 
provides general guidance about workplace ESL 
instruction. The video alone is $75: units in 
the Kit are available individually at various 
prices or may be bought as a package for 
$150 ($200 with the videocassette). For more 
information on prices and ordering contact Center 



for Workplace Education, Laubach Literacy, i 
1320 Jamesville Avenue, Box 300, Syracuse, NY I 
13210-0300, (800) 221-6676. ' 

t 

GO Job-Related Language Training for Limited I 
English Proficient Employees: A Handbook for I 
Program Developers and Job- Related Language j 
Training for Limited English Proficient 
Employees: A Guide for Decision Makers in 
Business and Industry grew out of an ESL 
workplace demonstration project in which the 
Development Assistance Corporation of Dover, New 
Hampshire, developed programs at nine 
companies located in different parts of the country 
(see BCEL Newsletter, April 1991, p, 2), The 
Handbook offers guidance on how to set up and 
implement a vocational training program in 
which job and language skills are taught using both 
a worker's native language and English. 
It is available free from Tammy Fortune, OVAE, 
U.S. Department of Education, Switzer Building- 
Room 4512, 330 C Street SW, Washington, DC 
20202-7242. The Guide explains why workplace 
ESL programs are needed, examines the nature j 
of business/education partnerships in such pro- | 
grams, and gives guidelines on how to develop a | 
successful employee program. It will soon be avail- 
able for purchase directly from the Development 
Assistance Corporation, 410 Dover Point Road, 
Dover, NH 03820, (603) 742-6300, 

ll?] A Program Evaluation Handbook for Work- 
place Literacy , by Kathryn Barker, contains guide- 
lines for evaluating workplace literacy programs. 
The publication is addressed to practitioners who 
are not expert in evaluation techniques. It stresses 
that program types and evaluation needs differ 
widely among programs, making it impossible to 
identify a universal approach to evaluation. It in- 
cludes "focus questions" to help users relate the 
guidelines to their programs. Available free from 
Department of Multiculturalism & Citizenship, 
National Literacy Secretariat, Ottawa, Ontario, i 
K1A 0M5, Canada, (819) 953-5280, i 

UP Setting Up Workplace Basic Skills Training: | 
Guidelines for Practitioners is a new Work Base | 
Training publication from the Adult Literacy and I 
Basic Skills Unit of the United Kingdom. It gives j 
data on basic skills needs and provisions in 
U. K. workplaces and offers practical advice to lit- ! 
eracy practitioners on how to market literacy | 
services to businesses, develop contacts with em- | 
plovers, establish training needs, and design and ! 
assess programs. The publication is geared to I 
British regulations, standards, and institutions, I 
but should be a valuable guide to providers else- j 
where. Available for £7.50 plus £1.05 postage 1 
from Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, | 
Kingsbourne House. 229/231 High Holborn, i 
London WC1V 7DA, England, 071-242-7104. 

fl^] Workplace Literacy: Bottom-Line Business s 
Strategics , from the Florida Chamber of Commerce, 1 
analyzes why employee basic skills programs are 1 
essential to the future economic and social well- 1 
being of the state, gives guideline* to Florida busi- ♦ 
nesses on what they need to do, and illustrates its j 
recommended actions through case studies of 10 I 
businesses. The publication might be useful as a , 
model approach to state planners elsewhere. Avail- < 
able for $11.33 (plus 179 tax within Florida) from ! 
the Florida Chamber of Commerce, PO Box 11309, 
Tallahassee, FL 32302-3309, (904) 425-1210. 
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[13] Workplace Literacy: A Curriculum Develop- 
ment Guide details the elements and planning pro- 
cesses of a workplace ESL program at Acton. Inc.. 
a manufacturer of printed circuit boards in 
Wilmington. Massachusetts. Under U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education funding, the program was devel- 
oped by the Cambodian Mutual Assistance Corpo- 
ration in consultation with Acton managers and 
employees. For price and ordering information con- 
tact Vera Godley. Cambodian Mutual Assistance 
Association of Greater Lowell, Inc.. 125 Perry Street. 
; Lowell. MA 01852. (508) 454-4286. 

! [u] The Workplace Literacy Primer; An Action 
: Manuat for Training & Development Professionals 
; is a textbook by William Rothwell of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company and Dale Brandenberg of 
the Industrial Technology Institute of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. It covets all aspects of workplace lit- 
eracy, from an overview of the illiteracy problem to 
the day- to -day running of an in -house basic skills 
program. Available for 549.95 from Human Re- 
sources Development Press, 22 Amherst Road. 
Amherst. MA 01002. (800) 822-2801. 

|Tsj Participatory Approaches of Evaluating Out- 
comes and Designing Curriculum in Workplace 
Education Programs: The Report of the 1991 Evalu- 
ation of the Massachusetts Workplace Education 
Initiative is new from Evaluation Research. Pre- 
pared by Laura Sperazi. Paul Jurmo. and David 
Rosen, the publication reports on a 1991 study of 
four workplace literacy programs developed through 
the Massachusetts Workplace Education Initiative. 
Based on the findings, numerous recommendations 
are made of possible benefit to state and national 
planning and funding groups. According to the 
authors, for example, programs should be required 
to have planning and evaluation teams in place to 
qualify for funding...planning and evaluation teams 
should be educated about the value of and require- 
ments for conducting program evaluation.. .programs 
should have more opportunities to share informa- 
tion and to publish useful materials...and math- 
ematics instruction should be made a high priority 
in workplace programs. Education in the Work- 
pl ace: An Employer s Guide to Planning Adult 
Basic Skills Programs in Small Business and Indus- 
try in Massachusetts , by Laura Sperazi, offers de- 
•jj"' 1 guidance (including checklists) on how to 
r^r) t/^ a company's workplace literacy needs and 
t I\lv a P r °g ram 10 meet tnosc ncc d s - Case studies 
MffllfflWfffljjll-l escnted to show how several small businesses 
in the state have dealt with their literacy problems. 



Massachusetts residents can obtain free copies 
from Katherine Carroll-Day. Department of 
Employment Training. 19 Staniford Street, 4th Floor, 
Boston. MA 02114. (617) 727-6480. All others 
should send $20 for the evaluation report or 
$35 for the guide to Laura Sperazi. Evaluation 
Research, 1589 Centre Street, Newton Highlands. 
MA 02161. (617) 527-6081. 



General Program & Curriculum 
Development 

[To] The ABLE Sampler: A Professional Develop- 
ment Guide for Adult Literacy Practitioners is de- 
signed as an introduction to issues and resources in 
general and workplace literacy for persons engaged 
in professional leadership development in the field. 
Available for $7 plus $3.25 shipping and handling 
from the Publications Office. Center on Education 
and Training for Employment. Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 1900 Kenny Road. Columbus. OH 43210. 
(614) 292-4353 or (800) 848-4815. Quantity dis- 
counts are available. Use Order Code SN 66. 



a series of 8 -page 
and adults reading at 



ill] Getting You a Job 
pamphlets for youths 

4th-5th grade level. The pamphlets have comic book- 
style art and are meant to motivate reading while 
introducing a range of occupations. Titles currently 
available are Auto Meclianic. Carpentry. Retail Sales 
Work. Hotel & Restaurant. Electronics. Office 
Machines, Health Services. Food Services. 
and Clerical Work. Each title comes in a package 
of 100 for $38. A set containing 100 copies of all 
nine titles is $342. Order from Getting You a Job 
Company, Distribution/Fulfillment Center. 
North Guilford General/Division of RAM Direct. 
516/518 Route 80, Guilford. CT 06437-9935, 
(203) 855-1300. 

[T8] The LIFE Series (Learning Is For Everyone) is 
a competency -based basic skills program from 
South-Western Publishing. It consists of 13 text- 
workbooks in communications, math, and life skills. 
Eight make up a "job and personal use" series: 
Spelling: Reading: Grammar and Writing: Punctua- 
tion. Capitalization, and Handwriting: Listening 
and Speaking: Basic Math; Decimals. Fractions, 
and Percentages; and Calculator Math. Five others 
are Career Planning and Development: Problem 
Solving and Decision Making: Self- Esteem and 
Getting Ahead: Money Management: and 
Finding and Holding a Job. The program aims to 
facilitate independent learning by providing an- 



swers and self-evaluation devices. (Note: The read 
ing level may be too high for low-level readers and 
some of the skills are taught without a context.! For 
prices, preview materials, and ordering information 
contact South-Western Publishing Co.. 4770 Duke 
Drive, Suite 200. Mason, OH 45040, (800) 543-7972. 

[lU Math Basics , from Kentucky Education Tele- 
vision, is a pre-GED math program for use in 
learning centers and or students' homes. It includes 
15 videocassettes ($1,980), each of which contains a 
half-hour program, and a student workbook ($8,95), 
which is written on the 4th -5th grade level. The 
program stresses problem solving and estimation. 
It intersperses lessons taught by math teachers with 
segments that show how the math skills are used by 
real people at work and in their everyday lives. For 
more information contact Sarah Green, KET Enter- 
prise Division. 2230 Richmond Road. Suite 213, 
Lexington. KY 40502-1311, (800) 354-9067. 

[20] A Model Program for Serving LEP Students is 
intended to help career education and vocational 
counselors develop effective programs for adults 
with low-level English skills. It consists of a video- 
cassette and a facilitator's guide. Advice is given on 
recruiting and assessing limited- English proficient 
students, providing bilingual and multicultural in- 
struction in vocational courses, extending the pro- 
gram to teach vocational English as a second lan- 
guage, counseling, and job placement. Available for 
$49.50 from the Center on Education and Training 
for Employment, Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny 
Road. Columbus, OH 43210, (614) 292-4353 or 
(800) 848-4815. Use Order Code LT 71. 

[2l] The Q Solution System is a line of ABE and 
ESL learning materials from Curriculum Associates 
which uses an electronic device, called "The Q 
Solution," to produce spoken English by scanning 
bar codes that represent words and sentences. The 
basic principal is to enable students to advance 
reading, writing, and oral skills by hearing what 
they see on the printed page and then completing 
spoken and written workbook exercises and activi- 
ties. The series includes vocabulary lists, dictionar- | 
ies. student workbooks, teachers' guides, and an- j 
swer keys, all of which are integrated and designed j 
at several different levels of difficulty. Topics cur- 
rently available are: Essential Skills at Home > Es- 
sential Skills in the Community. Words for Living, 
Make Words Work. More High-Frequency Words. 
On the Job with Health-Care Providers, and Quick- 
Word Handbooks. For prices and ordering informa- 
tion contact Curriculum Associates, Inc., 5 Esquire 
Road, North Billerica. MA 01862-2589, (508) 667- 
8000 or (800) 225-0248. 

[22] Say the Word! A Guide to Improving Word 



Recognition Skills ($9). by Barbara Rosenberg Loss, j 
is a phonics handbook for adults and teens reading | 
at or below the 8th grade level. The book is designed I 
for independent use and made up of one-page 
lessons that state a general rule in phonics, identify 
"best-guess" pronunciations of patterns, and 
give practice words to illustrate principles. 1 
The program includes a Teacher's Manual ($7) I 
and Photocopy Masters ($35). Order from New I 
Readers Press. PO Box 888. Syracuse, NY 13210. | 
(800) 448-8878. j 

[23] BLS Tutorsystcms is a new computer-based I 
math, reading, and grammar program designed by 1 
CTB/McGraw-Hill. It is a comprehensive system of I 



(Cont'd on p. 12) | 
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ten courses built to move a person from 4th grade 
to GED competency. It is correlated to the goals of 
the TABE and CAT standardized tests. Each lesson 
is self paced and oriented to particular life skills, 
with the computer instruction reinforced by repro- 
ducible worksheets. Mastery Tests are built into 
every lesson so that students can assess and dem- 
onstrate what they have learned. Also included in 
the system is a management component that per- 
mits students' progress to be tracked as they move 
through the program. Ail courses are available for 
Apple and IBM compatible computers, in stand- 
alone, "lab pack." or network configurations. Prices 
range from $100 to $18,600 depending on how 
many program elements are purchased and for 
what computer configuration. For more informa- 
tion contact BLS Inc.. Woodmill Corporate Center. 
5153 West Woodmill Drive. Suite 18. Wilmington. 
I)E 19808. (800) 545-7766. 

£41 Video Tutor is a reading program from Canada 
for adults at the 2nd-5th grade level. It includes a 
\ ideocassette containing language-related vignettes, 
three audiocassettes with direct instruction, a work- 
book containing practice activities, and a home 
tutor guide. The program can be incorporated into 
an adult literacy curriculum or used by students 
at home for independent instruction. Available 
(U.S. $99.95 or in Canada $129.95) from Onword 
Learning Systems. Inc.. 700 West Pender Street. 
Suite 306. Vancouver. BC. Canada. V6C 1G8. (604) 
684-2440 or (800) 663-8788. 

|2?] Contemporary Books has published several 
new programs that may be of use in ABE classes. 
Real Numbers: Developing Thinking Skills in Math 
is a series of three workbooks — Whole S'umbers 
and Decimals: Fractions and Percents: and Tables. 
Graphs, and Data Interpretation. The books are 
written at 3rd-4th grade level and designed to build 
math thinking and application skills. Number Sense: 
Discovering Basic Math Concepts is made up of 10 
student workbooks, lour diagnostic tests, an answer 
key. and a Teacher's Resource Guide. The series is 
written at the 3rd-5th grade level and covers whole 
numbers, decimals, fractions, ratios, proportions, 
and percents. Ready. Set. Study! is comprised of 
two workbooks — Building Study Skills and Improv- 
ing Study Skills — intended to help students who 
read at 4th -6th and 6th -8th grade levels achieve 
success in an academic setting. For preview copies, 
prices, and ordering information contact Contem- 
porary Books. Department F90. 180 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. IL 60601. (312) 782-9181 or 
(8(H)) 621-1918. 

261 Janson - Pexco publishes a series of board games 
for adult ESL students that teach English vocabu- 
lary needed for daily life and work situations. For 
example, the Everyday Game teaches 229 words 
about food, clothing, shelter, transportation, sports, 
and recreation. Other games in the series are The 
H ousecleaning Game . The Fast Food Game , The 
Office Cleaning Game . The Restaurant Game , and 
The Hotel Cleaning Game . The games require the 
assistance of someone who speaks English and is 
familiar with the players* native language. Janson- 
Q Vxco has also published a series of more complex 
CD I /^"md specialized Customized Learning Games: The 
^ abctic Management Game , The Domestic Travel 
Game. The Home Improvement Game. The Retire- 



ment Planning Series , and The Job Search Game. 
The games are $19.95 each and two games from the 
same series are $29.95. Volume discounts are avail- 
able. Contact Janson-Pexco. 7427 Rebecca Drive. 
Alexandria. VA 22307. (703) 768-6592. 

j27] New Readers Press has issued five new prod- 
ucts for adult students. Reading in the Content 
Areas ($7), by Laura Stark Johnson, consists of six 
anthologies in three subject areas: literature, social 
studies, and science. The first anthology in each 
subject area is for students reading at the 5th -6th 
grade level: the second, for students at the 7th-8th 
grade level. Each anthology is accompanied by a 
Teacher's Guide ($6.50) and a book of Photocopy 
Masters containing student activities (S29). Puzzles 
Plus , Volumes 1 and 2 ($3 each), are collections of 
word and number puzzles for students reading at or 
above the 3rd grade level. Help Yourself: How to 
Take Advantage of Your Learning Styles ($7.95). by 
Gail Murphy Sonbuchner, is a handbook for im- 
proving study skills. It begins with a learning inven- 
tory to help students identify their own learning 
styles and then classifies suggestions given in sub- 
sequent chapters according to those learning styles. 
Timeless Tales is a series of four books of stories 
(S3. 50 each) — Fables. Folktales. Legends, and 
Myths — adapted from classical literature and folk 
tales for adults reading on the 2nd-3rd grade level. 
The stories are also available on read-along tapes. 
The Working Experience ($7). by Jeanne Smith and 
Harry Ringel, includes three activity books and a 
teacher's manual which provide ESL instruction 
in oral language, reading, and writing in the context 
of stories from the world of work. Order from New 
Readers Press. Box 131. Syracuse. New York 13210. 
(800) 448-8878. 

1^1 New Word Digest publishes a number of Bible- 
related easy-to-read materials for adults. Interested 
parties should contact New Word Digest. PO Box 
6276. Bakersfield, CA 93386-6276. (805) 366-1412, 
to request a catalog. 

Family Literacy 



HU An 



Evaluation of California's Families for 



Literacy Program , by Ronald Solorzano and 
Reynaldo Bacca. presents the results of a study of 
22 library-based family literacy programs in Cali- 
fornia. The report describes the populations served 
and services provided, identifies students' goals and 
activities, and examines the measures used to evalu- 
ate their learning. One finding is that program 
retention is increased by providing pleasurable 
activities to parents and children and giving them 
free books. Available for $8.50 from Ronald 
Solorzano, Field Service Representative, Educational 
Testing S -vice. 2 North Lake Avenue. Suite 540. 
Pasadena. CA 91101, (818) 578-1971. 

|30| A Typology of Family and Intervene rational 
Literacy Programs: Implications tor Evaluation, a 
monograph by Ruth Nickse. examines four differ- 
ent intergenerational program types: those in which 
parents and their children interact, those in which 
adults other than parents interact with children, 
those that serve adults only, and those that serve 
children only. The publication describes thr fea- 
tures and purposes of each type of program and 
lays out appropriate evaluation plans for each. 
Available for $6.25 from the ERIC Clearinghouse, 
1900 Kenny Road, Columbus. OH 43210-1090. 
(800) 848-4815. ext. 7685. ■ 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 





LITERACY PASS IT ON 




Brewing Literacy At Coors 



In March 1990. Coors Brewing Company 
launched a five-year. $40 million campaign 
to promote literacy. Called "Literacy. Pass 
It On." the campaign has to date had 
several different strands, including direct 
grant support to Laubach Literacy Action, 
Literacy Volunteers of America, SER-Jobs 
for Progress, and the Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Centers of America. Last 
month. Coors announced a new project. In 
September, as part of National Literacy 
Month, some 160 Coors distributors will 
join hands with 2,300 retailers across the 
country to raise funds for literacy groups 
located in the various Coors plant commu- 
nities. A portion of the proceeds on the 
sale of five Coo/s products will be donated 
to literacy. The overall national goal is to 
raise at least $200,000. (For more informa- 
tion contact Celia Sheneman. National 
Program Manager. Coors Brewing Com- 
panv. 311 Tenth Street. NH420. Golden, 
CO 80401, 303-277-9784.) 

Country Music Groups Promote Literacy 

The Country Music Association (CMA) is 
an international trade association based in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Its 7,000 business 
and individual members represent all as- 
pects of the country music business, from 
performers to booking agents. In 1990, 
CMA initiated Project Literacy, a national 
literacy awareness campaign that took the 
form of radio public service announce- 
ments in which popular entertainment fig- 
ures were featured. In 1991. Country Music 
Television (CMT). a cable TV channel, 
joined CMA in Project Literacy, and the 
awareness campaign was extended to in- 
clude a series of video PSAs which were 
shown hy CMT on donated air time. (The 
PSAs were developed in consultation with 
CONTACT Literacy Center in Nebraska 
and Cohn Adult Literacy Center, a local 
literacy group in Nashville.) On May 12. 
WSM-FM. a Nashville radio station, joined 
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CMA and CMT in co- sponsorship of a 
sell-out concert at the Grand Ole Opry to 
raise funds for Project Literacy. According 
to CMA. the $23,000 raised will be used to 
produce more PSAs, publish a brochure 
encouraging others to join Project Lit- 
eracy, put on additional awareness and 
fundraising concerts, and publish educa- 
tional resources. In conjunction with the 
concert, the three organizations also held 
a drive in which they collected 25.631 
books for distribution to local literacy pro- 
viders. In addition. WSM-FM devotes space 
in its monthly magazine. Hot Country 
Music, to a column about Project Literacy 
activities. Singer Paul Overstreet is the 
national spokesperson for the public ser- 
vice campaign. (Contact Mandy Wilson or 
Teresa George. Country Music Associa- 
tion. One Music Circle South. Nashville. 
TN 37203. ol5-244-2S40.) 

General Dynamics Upgrading 

Worker Skills 

The Fort Worth Division of General Dy- 
namics, which builds high performance 
aircraft, employs some 20.000 people. 
When it became apparent that many of the 
employees were unable to successfully 
complete required training programs be- 
cause of low reading and math abilities, a 
labor- management Basic Skills Commit- 
tee was formed to plan a new program of 
basic skills instruction. In January 1991 a 
basic math program was introduced — with 
General Dynamics, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, the Basic Educa- 



tion Center of the Fort Worth Indepen- 
dent School District, and (as partial funder) 
the National Management Association, as 
partners. The following October the effort 
\vr.s expanded to include reading. ESL. 
oral and written communications. GED 
preparation, and an array of job skills 
courses such as operating a computer and 
managing statistical process control. 

The basic skills courses are offered prima- 
rily at a newly-established learning resource 
center located in a company recreation 
facility in southwest Fort Worth (although 
three work-site learning centers do pro- 
vide some basic skills instruction along 
with their regular training programs). With 
the exception of ESL, instruction is com- 
puter-based and self paced, using software 
purchased from the Computer Curriculum 
Corporation. Teachers from the School 
District serve as one-on-one tutors and 
learning facilitators. The courses are open 
to all employees and their families. Work- 
ers are given paid release time to partici- 
pate in the math courses: otherwise they 
must come to the recreational facility cen- 
ter on their own time. 

Some 679 employees and their family 
members have been enrolled in one or 
more strands of the program since it began 
a year and a half ago. In May. the 
enrollment was 172. On average, 60 
percent of all enrollees have been family 
members and 40 percent employees. The 
company and union are presently working 
to increase employee participation through 



more vigorous recruitment, and eventually | 
the full range of basic skills offerings now i 
available at the recreational facility will be j 
provided at the three more accessible job- 
site learning resource centers. (For more 
information contact Denise McCormick, 
Manufacturing Development Training 
Coordinator, Fort Worth Division, Gen- 
eral Dvnamics. P0 Box 748. MZ 6495, Fort 
Worth, TX 76101, 817-777-5877; or Nancy 
Wilson-Webb. Program Director, Adult 
Education Center, 705 South Henderson, 
Fort Worth, TX 76104, 817-871-3434.) 




Project Rural Workplace In Maine 

With funding from the U.S. Department of 
Education. Project Rural Workplace in 
Maine is providing employee job-related 
basic skills help to 19 companies located in 
rural areas of the state. The Project is a 
partnership among the adult and commu- 
nity education units of four school districts 
in Oxford and Western Androscoggin 
Counties. Begun in April 1991 with three 
companies — Boise Cascade, Poland Spring 
Bottling Company, and Bethel Furniture 
Stock — the initiative has since expanded 
to include 16 others: Andover Wood Prod- 
ucts. Norway Footwear, J. A. Thurston, 
Stephens Memorial Hospital. FCR Asso- 
ciation. Maine Machine Products, Gilbert 
Manufacturing. Main Street Murphy 
Home. Oxford County Daycare Providers. 
Rumford Hospital. Rumford Group Home. 
Oxford County Association for Retarded 
Children. Sunday River Ski Resort, Mar- 
ket Square Health Cener. Neuton and 
Tebbetts Company. Kendall Dowell. and 
Wilderness Medical Association. Project 
staff help the companies assess their work- 
place basic skills needs, design the needed 
job- related ; nstruction. and actually teach 
in and run the on-site programs. They also 
are working to promote the program to 
other businesses in the state. Depending 
on their needs, businesses can arrange for 
courses in such subjects as reading, math. 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 

ACTION (Cont'd from p. 13) 

noting that the Project's goals during the 
grant period were to serve 300 individuals 
at 12 company sites. So far more than 900 
workers have been reached at the 19 par- 
ticipating sites. (For more details contact 
Barbara Radmore. Coordinator. Project 
Rural Workplace. 59 Congress Street. 
Rumford. ME 04276. 207-364-2012.) 



Scripps Howard Literacy Grants 

Scripps Howard is a conglomerate of news- 
papers, radio and television stations, cable 
systems, and other media-related compa- 
nies located in some 40 communities across 
the U.S. It has a workforce of more than 
10.000 people. Since 1986. through the 
Scripps Howard Foundation, the company 
has been encouraging its local operating 
units and personnel to get involved in 
literacy and then rewarding their efforts 
through an unusual grant program. When 
. a unit is actively working with a local 
; nonprofit literacy organization — e.g. by 
■ serving on the board, tutoring, or engaged 
in publicizing the program — that unit can 
apply for a grant of up to $10,000 for the 
literacy group. In 1991. the Foundation 
awarded over $105,000 to 15 local literacy 
providers. Between 1986 and 1991. more 
than $620,000 in grants have gone to 55 
literacy organizations all over the country. 

Also since 1986. the Foundation has been 
presenting an annual award. The Charles 
E. Scripps Foundation Literacy Award, to 
newspaper and broadcast organizations for 
excellence in journalism in the area of 
literacy. [Note : The award is a component 
of the Scripps Howard Foundation Na- 
tional Journalism Awards which go back 
to the 1950s.] The 1992 Literacy Awards 
went to The Daily Reflector in Greenville. 
North Carolina (Print Division) and 
WGHP-TV in High Point. North Carolina 
( Broadcast Division ). The winning compa- 
nies received $2,500 each. In addition, they 
were asked to designate a literacy organi- 
zation in their community to receive a 
$5,000 grant. So far. Scripps Howard has 
awarded nearly $140,000 to literacy groups 
through the Awards program. 

(For more information contact Mary 
q Lou Marusin. Executive Director. 
CO [/^"Scripps Howard Foundation. 1 100 Central 
Trust Tower. Cincinnati. OH 45202. 
513-977-3036.) 




Scripps Howard Logo Printed With Permission 

7- Eleven: 1992 Grants 

Since its "People Who Read Achieve" 
campaign was launched in 1 989. the Capi- 
tol Division of 7-Eleven Stores (a com- 
pany of Southland Corporation) has 
awarded more than $400,000 in grants to 
over 150 local literacy organizations in 
Maryland. Virginia. West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. Funds are raised 
each year from a variety of fundraising 
activities — for example, "coffee-cup pro- 
motions" where a percentage of sales is 
earmarked for literacy, golf tournaments 
in which both vendors and employees 
participate, and holiday campaigns in 
which 7- Eleven's customers contribute a 
dollar for literacy in exchange for mer- 
chandise coupons each time they visit a 
participating store between Thanksgiving 
and New Year's Day. 7-EIeven's 1992 
awards, ranging from $500 to $2,000 (and 
totaling $180,500), were made in May to 
some 130 literacy programs. The organiza- 
tions were chosen by a "People Who Read 
Achieve Executive Committee." made up 
of community leaders. ( For more informa- 
tion contact People Who Read Achieve. 
7- Eleven Stores. 5300 Shawnee Road. 
Alexandria. VA 22312. 703-658-8520.) 



Merex & Interactive Knowledge Provide 
Workplace Technical Assistance 

The Merex Corporation in Tempe. Ari- 
zona, has been designing basic skills courses 
for semiconductor manufacturers since 
1988. The organization's "information pro- 
cessing approach" combines training in 
basic reading and math skills with learning 
to learn, critical and creative thinking, and 
problem solving. It develops job- related 
curricula tailored to a company's literacy 



needs, and then hires, trains, and super- 
vises the instructional staff. In addition, it ; 
provides technical writing services, either i 
rewriting job specifications and other • 
materials to make them easier for workers i 
to use. or training company personnel to \ 
write more accessible job materials them- > 
selves. Merex also offers a "Workplace i 
Interaction Program" to help supervisors, ; 
managers, and employees work more ef- i 
fectively together. Its clients include ! 
Motorola. Texas Instruments, and Intel. , 
Merex has published a report on the pro- . 
gram it designed for Motorola, called I 
Closing the Skills Gap: Impact of a i 
Workplace Literacy Program. (For more i 
details or a copy of the free report contact i 
Carlce Cardwell. Merex Corporation, 140 i 
South Ash Avenue. Tempe. AZ 85218. ! 
602-921-7077.) 

Interactive Knowledge, Inc. in Charlotte. . 
North Carolina, creates customized I 
courseware to teach job-related basic skills. : 
The company was founded in 1991 by a i 
team of people formerly from Central i 
Piedmont Community College, who were t 
responsible for developing the College's ] 
nationally-recognized computer-based ' 
adult literacy programs. The company's i 
clients include Apple Computer Corpora- 
tion (for which it developed a marketing ; 
"Toolkit" to introduce the sales force to l . 
the adult basic education market and ! 
samples of ABE software); a partnership : 
formed by the Sara Lee Corporation and i 
North Carolina State University to im- • 
prove the basic skills of employees in Sara 
Lee' Knit Products Division: and the ; 
MecKlenburg County. North Carolina. ( 
JOBS program. [Note : In addition to cus- j 
torn- designed software, the company has • 
developed three off-the-shelf computer- 
based products. The READY Course is a . 
reading comprehension program for adults 
reading at the 5th -9th grade levels, and ; 
grew out of a project at Central Piedmont. 
The New Readers Bookstore teaches phon- 
ics and word attack skills to adults reading 
below the 4th grade level. Getting Ready 
for a Good Job teaches reading compre- 
hension and critical thinking skills as > 
related to finding and keeping a job — 
intended for use in JOBS programs. The < 
READY Course is available in IBM and i 
Macintosh versions. The other programs 
can be used only with Macintosh. All use 
CD-ROM as the storage medium.] (For 
more details contact Tim Songer, Interac- 
tive Knowledge. Inc., PO Box 560865. 
Charlotte, NC^28256, 704-549-9646.1 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 



When Project. LEARN m Cleveland (OH) moved to new Quarters 
last year, it enlisted the help of American Greetings 10 
design a mural for its 100 feet of white wall space. Company 
artists created a comic strip series of pictures lhat decict why 
adults want and need to be abte to read. A local commercial 
■ sign company enlarged 8" by 8" drawings to 8' by 8' wall 
outlines. Glidden Paint Company donated the suopnes 
needed tor students, tutors, staff, and board memoers. along 
with local celebrities, to complete the painting (For more 
information, contact Nancy Oakley ProjecLLEARN. 1701 Payne 
Avenue. Cleveland. OH 44114. 216-621-9483.) 

A grant of $40 000 from Bell of Pennsylvania wni provioe 
major support for the family literacy programs of the Center 
for Literacy (CFL) in Philadelphia. The organization aiso 
received a $12 500 award from the ARCD Foundation m 
'recognition of excellence in community development ' For 
CFL's fifth annual fundraismg event last October ^mcn 
netted $18,000. Quivera Vineyards Jim Hart Catering 
and Pepsi Cola donated the refreshments, representatives 
of the Philadelphia Publishers Group the Sun Com- 
pany, and Channels WPVI and WCAU pamoaated m the 
evenings festivities. 

' The local Burger King in Griffin (GA) donated 20 percent of 
its cash sates from a designated Sunday afternoon in February 
to the family literacy program of the Griffin Technical institute 

Coca-Cola. Spiegel, and Toyota sponsored the first annual 
conference of the National Center for Family Literacy (NCFL) »n 
Chapel Hill (NC) m April. The MacArthur Foundation maae a 
$20,000 grant to publish the conference oroceeomgs Coca- 
Cola has also donated $16000 to enable nCFL to tram teams 
of teachers from selected programs serving the disadvantaged 
to become family literacy instructors. 

Columbia Gas of Ohio Commercial Aluminum Cook- 
ware CPC International Crary Drugs ana Southland 
Corporation's 7-11 Stores made financial contributions to 
Read tor Literacy in Toledo (OH) early this year 

Con Edison and Marine Midland Bank are underwriting 
learn to Reaa ' :*e adult literacy series being ca f r,ea cy 
PBS station WNET in the New York City area El Diario/ 
LaPrensa. Gannett Transit and the New York 
Amsterdam News are providing promotional support 
Dennis Rivera, president of the Local 1199 Drugs Hospital 
and Health Ca r e Employees Union, was the keynote saeaker 
at a Seotemoer reception to celebrate the highly-acoaimeo 
Kentucky Educational Television series 

'hap.KS ;o the generosity of several corporate ano private 
'oundanon donors Washtenaw (Ml) Literacy recently ourcnaseo 
a new computer system The Dayton Hudson-Marshall 
Fields Foundation Enlighten Malloy Lithographing 

Co.. Ruhr a~c Jensen Foundations and the Kennedy Funo 
contnDuteo more tnan $8,500 toward the project 

Exxon Corporation nas awarded a $25 000 grant to Lauoacn 
Literacy Action to assist m the development of its new ESL tutor 
training materials Together with the Melville Corporation 
q aiso underwrote a five-day institute held m April at the 
rn I /^"Educational Services Training Center for Literacy Teach- 
L ; jxiV; he Kaining session, the fifth in a series focused on 
h ™TOWi l aOilionai group instruction, brougnt together 23 literacy 



Finnaren & Haley m Ardmore (PA) recently made free paint 
available to all of the adult hteracy/GED sites of the Mayor s 
Commission on Literacy in Philadelphia. 

The Gaylord (Mt) Rotary donated the $13,000 proceeas 
trom its September radio auction to the Literacy Project of the 
Otsego County Retired Senior Volunteer Program. 

General Motors and United Auto Workers neipeo unaer- 
wnte the Adult Learners' Leadership Academy held in Lansing 
(MI) last year. It was attended by 1 30 new reaaers and 45 
practitioners from around the state. 

The Hearst Foundation recently provided general support 
iunomg to Literacy South, a regional technical assistance 
organization in Durham. North Carolina. The Mary Reynolds 
Baocock Foundation is funding a two-year oroiect in which 
Literacy South is developing new training sessions focused on 
critical perspective and community advocacy, ano the UPS 
Foundation has made a three-year grant for the development 
:f teacher networks and model sites for learner-centered 
teracy programs 

T "e Hitachi Foundation maae a grant of S30.000 m Marcn 
:o the Student Coahtion for Action in Literacy Education 
SCALE) to help suapart us capacity-Duilding ana strategic 
canning activities 

Lauriat's New England's oldest and largest Dookseiler. spon- 
sored an auction on March 30 to benefit the Boston Adult 
Literacy Fund. An autographed book by Maya Angelau and a 
; og with the Mayor of Boston numbered among the items that 
//ere sold to the highest bidder. Skinner Auctioneers and 
Uncommon Boston were also corporate contributors. Based 
on this years success— proceeds of over $15.000— the 
Auction for Literacy' is siateo to become an annual event 

Mobile Microfilming, the Baltimore Sun. Baugher's 
Restaurant. Carroll Board of Realtors Carroll County 
Times. County Wide News. Hanover Evening Sun 
Hoffman's Ice Cream. Leggett's McDonald's. TCBY 
and Westminster Answering Service contributed financial 
and in-kind support during 1991 to the Literacy Council of 
Carroll County in Maryland 

Otto Engineering Eli's Chicago's Finest Cheesecake, 
imperial Corporate Training & Development Little 
Lady Foods. McCormick & Company. RJR Nabisco ana 
William Dudek Manufacturing were among the co-spon- 
sors ol the 1 992 Illinois Work Force Education Conference held 
May 

Rocktyn Printers Allstate MONY Foundation-Syra- 
cuse the Rotary Club of (South) Amherst Southern 
Tier Pitta Hut. and Westwood Squibb Pharmaceuticals 

crovided annual operating support to LVA-New York State 
ounng its 1991 program year Contributions from another 25 
companies— including Apple Computer ana software 
producers Broderbund Davidson Fifth Generation 
Humanities Microsoft, Proficiency, and Teacher 
Support— enabled the state- level LVA affiliate to furtner 
exoana its literacy and technology project 

Sheraton Hotels American Hawaii Cruises Continen- 
tal Airlines, ana the Honolulu Club donated 'getaways and 
ewer items for The Greal Escape." Hawaii Literacy s annual 
took and trip auction The event netted some $20 000 for me 
organization 

Virginia Natural Gas presented its "Award tor Excellence m 
Community Service' and a $10,000 check to the Penisuia 
Literacy Council, which wilt use the monies to further its work 
n family literacy in the city of Hampton Market Strategies 

Phlllifc ynrrlt USA anrt Wnrth Hinoint A AtlOCiltftt 



are helping to support the Virginia Literacy Coalition m Rich- i 
mono with donations of grapmc design and public relations i 
services postage ana the printing of brochures. 

The first Corporate Spelling Bee hosted by Literacy Services ! 
of Wisconsin m wmch 18 corporate teams participated, j 
raised $23,000 for the organization. The Wisconsin Power i 
Electric Company correctly spelled "deliquescent" and i 
"calcuhform" to edge out the three runner-ups: Michael, i 
Best & Friedrich: the Kemper Securities Group (Blunt. | 
Ellis & Loewe Division); ana United Heaith, inc. ; 



PLANNING. AWARENESS. & RESEARCH 



The Alabama Journal and Montgomery Advertiser were i 
corporate sponsors of Alabama s Fourth Annual Literacy Can- j 
lerence in April, which had as its theme Titeracy=Jobs= | 
Economic Growtn " Last October South Central Bell. Ala- i 
bama Power Company the Russell Corporation, the < 
Alabama State Bar ano the Alabama Literacy Coalition spon- ! 
sored a one-aay conterence. "Literacy, a Call to Action: What I 
You Can Do " Concurrent sessions were designed to address ■ 
**e needs ana roies of the various sectors represented — 
business, education the legal profession, churches, print i 
ana broadcast meaia. libraries ana civic and health care ! 
organizations 

in April, teams from Baystate West. Sonitrol. and the 1 
Village Commons participated m the first 9.2 mile "walkathon" 
to benefit the Literacy Volunteer Network of the Greater Spring- j 
field (MA) area. The Corporation for Public Management— a ■ 
private nonprofit group which manages grants and program i 
planning for workplace education and training projects — : 
spnsored the event and the Pioneer Valley Business , 
Digest WMAF-FM Radio, and WWLP-TV22 ran related t 
promotional and literacy awareness campaigns. j 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield. Kansas City Power & Light. . 
Missouri Press Association. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone, and Xerox saonsorea LIFT- Missouri's third annual ; 
conference last year, titled "What's Working in Adult Literacy." 
Baldwin Creative Services and AT&T designed ana printed : 
the event's promotional brochure Olin Brass Fineweld . 
Tube Citicorp Mortgage. General Dynamics. Great 
Southern Travel Service Hallmark Cards. IBM Educa- 
tion Systems KPMG Peat Marwick ana Shelter Insur- 
ance were represented on LlFT's 1991 Board of Directors 

Digital Equipment. IBM and Sikorsky Aircraft were 
among the carticipating companies in a 'Workplace Literacy 
Seminar" sponsored by United Way of America m San Antonio ■ 
(TX) in January Thirteen teams— each comprised of a busi- • 
ness representative a United Way professional, and a literacy 
provider— ana an AFL-CIO representative came Irom across 
ihe country to take part in the session 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 



Barnes Hospital Chrysler and Emerson Electric are 

operating skiIIs upgrading programs for their emaloyees 
Company .ecresentatives aiscussed the development of the 
programs at a pnot workshop lor workplace literacy providers 
r the Si LO'j s a'ea m December The event was saonsorea 
oy the Monsanto Fund ano LIFT- Missouri 

Morrill Motors or Fort Wayne (IN) m cooperation with the 
Three Rivers L-teracy Alliance (3RLA). recently implemented a 
voluntary worKOiace literacy program Parkview Hospital 

joined torces with 3RLA last tan to develop a worksite one-on- 
one tutoring program Parkview employee volunteer tutors were 
recruited ana trained by 3RLA ana then matched with a 
Parkview adult learner (also recruited by 3RLA), Employees in 
hnth nrnnrams namnnate on a reieased-time basis ■ 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic, 
curricular. and program referral information on 
specific topics in general or workforce/work- 
place literacy ($5 each). 

#/-Selectcd References in Workforce &. 

Workplace Literacy 
#2- National Technical Assistance Groups 
#J~Thc Hotel & Food Service Industries 
#4-The Health Care Industry 
#5-The Commercial Driver's License Test 
#6-Smali Businesses 

#7-Computers & Literacy: Guides & Curricula 

• Workforce/Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful 
to those beginning to investigate the develop- 
ment of workplace programs. It includes a 
selection ol BCEL Newsletters, a collection ol 
newspaper and magazine articles. Briefs ff I and 
*1 and other items. ($20.00) 

• BCEL's Sational Directory of Key State 
Literacy Contacts (1992-93) is an aid for the 
business and literacy communities. ($25.00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free: back issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at $1.00 a copy 
thereafter. Foreign subscriptions are U.S. $25 
annually, prepaid: back issues for subscribers 
are U.S. $1.50 a copy, for nonsubscribers. U.S. 
$2.50. Articles nutv be reproduced in their 
entirety or quoted without permission bm with 
attribution to BCEL: a copy o f die publication 
in which the material appears should be pro- 
vided to BCEL 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide for Literacy Programs is a 

54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. ($20.00) 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers and others wishing to 
develop job-linked literacy programs in the 
workplace. ($20.00) 

• ISDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS is a 

20 -page organization, title, and name index 
covering Newsletter Issues No. 1-20. spanning 
the period September 1984 to July 1989. ($5.00) 
I Note : A Supplement covering Issues 21-30 will 
be published later this year.) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 

leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No 
cost for up to 25. on a one-time basis per 
organization , and $.25 a copy thereafter. 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer 
Literacy Program is a 12-page guide for em- 
ployers wishing to encourage their employees 
to serve as volunteers with local literacy groups. 
($10.00) 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (two volumes, 
one by David Harman. the other by Donald 
McCune and Judith Alamprese. 1985). assesses 
shorl-and long-term needs in adult literacy and 
recommends action for the public and private 
sectors ($15.00 per volume or $25.00 the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS (by 

Dianne Kangisser. 1985) considers the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combating 
adult iiliteracv ($10.00). 



BCEL Professional Advisors, 1991-92 



NOTES ON ORDERING: Where a charge is in- 
volved orders must be paid in U.S. dollars, requested 
in writing, and accompanied by a prepayment check 
made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be added as 
BCEL is a nonprofit organization. Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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BEYOND THE SCHOOL 
DOORS 



THE PROMISE OF JOBS EDITORIAL 



From November 1989 to June 1990. under contract 
to the U.S. Department of Labor, the Educational 
Testing Service conducted an individually-admin- 
istered assessment of a represen- 
tative sampling of some 6.000 
adults to determine the literacy 
skills ot the 20.037.087 persons 
being served at that time by the 
Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) and Employment Service/ 
Unemployment Insurance ( ES/UI) 
programs. ( Ed. Note : flits suri'ey 
should not be confused with ETS' 
Xat tonal Adult Literacy Survey 
(S.ALSt which is presently assess- 
inn the literacy levels o f the whole 
adult population and which is a project of 
the L'.S. Department of Education.] Last month. 
liTS' findings were released in a 120-page 
public report called Beyond the School Doors: 
The Literacy Needs of Job Seekers Served by the 
L'.S. Department of Labor . 

Based on the national sample, the survey's major 
overall finding is that these two DOL population 
groups, which constitute a significant proportion 
of America's job seekers, are deficient in their lit- 
eracy skills to an alarming, indeed shocking, degree: 
the literacy skills of 7.5 million to 8.7 million indi- 
\iduals (of the 20 million plus) are at the lowest 
proficiency levels (see table on page 7). At these 
levels, i hey are severely restricted from partici- 
pattnc in the workplace, qualifying for jobs, or 
functioning in an increasingly complex society 
m general. 1'or these people, and to some extent for 
those at mid-range (another 7 million people), the 
bottom-line message is clear: there is a critical need 
for the nation to invest in human capital develop- 
ment wav beyond anything currently envisioned. In 
other words, there is a hot connection between the 
nation s future economic viability and the literacy 
levels of the majority of people served by these two 
DOL programs. 

The meat of the ETS assessment story is in its 
general and specific findings. But ETS has broken 
new uround in other highly substantial ways as 
\\i»ll. Lor example, its approach 10 measuring and 
defining adult literacy is based on a new scaling 
system specifically designed to capture and reflect 
the realities of everyday adult life and work. This 
represents a much -needed departure from the use 
ot grade-level equivalency notions and thus chal- 
lenges traditional thinking about adult education 
and schooling. More lo the point, the way UTS 
measures and characterizes adult proficiency lev- 
els, as explained below, provides a far more in- 
formed and meaningful basis for making judg- 
ments about how best to target, design, and fund 
Q grams lor them. Policymakers and program 
"viders alike should benefit from this new under- 
uiing. Equally important, for the first time the 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 



The JOBS program was created under a major 
provision of the Family Support Act of 1988. 
It is one of the most complex human service 
systems that government has ever tried to imple- 
ment in the United States. Its 
basic purpose is to help wel- 
fare recipients (approximately 5 
million adults under Aid To Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children) 
move off welfare into self-suffi- 
ciency — through education, train- 
ing, and employment. Because so 
many persons (parents) in the 
AFDC program have very lim- 
ited basic skills, the JOBS pro- 
gram, with its central education 
and basic skills requirements, 
should be pursued by every means available. 

The states have primary responsibility for imple- 
menting JOBS. Although the program has been 
fully operational for only about two years, they have 
made a commendable, even impressive, beginning. 
But they are working against disincentives and 
obstacles of all kinds — w ith federal policy itself the 
unintended source of many of the problems. If the 
problems are not remedied, the JOBS program, 
which holds such high promise, is likely to fail 
before it has been given a chance to succeed. 

I he JOBS basic education program is alive with 
people trying hard to succeed — administrators try- 
ing to make the program work and welfare recipi- 
ents trying to find their way out of poverty. But 
these people are struggling to accomplish these 
goals within the confines of federal laws, rules, and 
regulations, and state and local realities, over w hich 
they have limited or no control. How much success 
they can achieve depends to a very great extent on 
the quality of the tools and guidance provided by 
government at every level. 

These are some of the broad conclusions reached 
in The Promise Of JOBS , a new national research 
report just released by the Southport Institute for 
Policy Analysis (SIPA). Highlights of the report are 
summarized and discussed in the following sections 
of this article. 

(Cont'd on p. X) 
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by Harold W. McGraw. Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus, McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

ll is exciting indeed that the nation is beginning 
lo develop a more substantial understanding of 
ihe scope and nature of adult illiteracy. The 
Souihpon Institute's Missing Link report about 
the workplace needs of small businesses, cov- 
ered in our July issue, is just one recent major 
example of ihis. And now two new reports, one i 
from the Educational Testing Service and the i 
other from the Southport Institute, take us i 
another giant step forward. After you've read I 
our feature articles about them. I hope you will I 
obtain and study the lull reports. 

Exciting as these advances arc. however, they i 
make much more evident just how daunting a ; 
challenge the naiion faces. ETS gives us for the 
first time solid information about the profi- 
ciency of two groups facing major barriers to 
employment, those served by the JTPA and 
Employment/Unemployment Service pro- 
grams — more than 20 million adults. Ilissobcr- 
ing to see that the percentage of these adults | 
wiih inadequate basic skills is even higher than i 
many of us have really understood. It is also j 
disturbing to see once again that minorities and i 
young adults are disproportionately represented i 
.il the lowest levels. 

In presenting the facts about basi' jcation ; 
lor welfare recipients under JOBS. I 1 ^hport ■ 
Institute's report is equally sobe . If there i 
wore ever any doubts about lb Ural and i 
vitally important role of basic education in \ 
moving welfare people into jobs and off long- ! 
term wellare dependency — this report should 
go a long way toward putting them to rest. It ! 
should also sound the alarm on the need for the : 
lederat and state governments to make major | 
mid-course corrections in the JOBS program. ; 
ihrough changes in both policy and practice. 

All (if us should be greatly encouraged that we 
are moving beyond surface generalities in our « 
understanding. But as we learn more about • 
l he specilics ot illiteracy in its various aspects. . 
the big question is whether the national com- > 
miimenl to addressing the problems will remain 
lirm and grow even stronger as the situation 
requires. Many literacy leaders see a real dan- 
ger that in the present economic climate I here • 
may he a retreat from this commitment, par- « 
licularly at the federal level where leadership is . 
most essential, I or the good of the nation we i 
can" l let thai happen. We all need to sirengthen i 
our resolve to stay the course no matter how i 
tough the going. ■ | 
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Names Of Nine National institute Board 
Candidates Submitted To Senate 

On July 24th, President Bush sent to the 
Senate the names of nine candidates for 
the Board of the National Institute for 
Literacy. The candidates are presently 
awaiting Senate confirmation, which is 
expected shortly. They are: John Corcoran 
(founder and CEO of The Brehon Com- 
pany). Jinx Crouch (President of Literacy 
Volunteers of America). Sharon Darling 
(President of the National Center for Fam- 
ily Literacy). Jon Deveaux (Executive 
Director of Bronx Educational Services). 
Governor Jim Edgar (Illinois). Badi Fos- 
ter (Vice President of Targeted Selection 
&. Development for AEtna Life and Casu- 
alty Corporation and former President of 
the AEtna Institute for Corporate Educa- 
tion). Ronald Giliunt (State Director of 
Adult Extended Learning Services, Michi- 
gan Department of Education). Benita 
Somerfield (President. Simon & Schuster 
Workplace Resources & Executive Direc- 
tor of the Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family Literacy), and Susan Vogel (Chair 
and Professor. Department of Educational 
Psychology. Counseling, and Special Edu- 
cation. Northern Illinois University). The 
President's tenth and final Board candi- 
date should be known soon. 

F athers in F amily Literac y 

In February I99L Northampton Commu- 
nity College in Bethlehem. Pennsylvania, 
conducted a 1 5-week pilot family literacy 
program for fathers at Northampton 
County Prison. This unusual program, 
called "Where Are the Fathers in Family 
Literacy" and funded by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, aimed to help 
the prisoners develop as positive male role 
models for their children and overcome 
stereotypes about gender roles in the fam- 
ily — by introducing them to parenting skills: 
exploring interesting activities that would 
involve their children (based in part on a 
better understanding of their family roots ): 
engaging them in reading, writing, and oral 
communications activities, and the like. 
Sixteen inmates took part m the pilot ef- 
m f "rt. 10 of them Hispanic. They ranged in 
-e irom 21 to 36. Their average grade 
mpletion level was 10.2 though they read 
at an average grade-equivalency level of 




Students And Teacher In Northampton County 
Prison Family Literacy Project For Fathers 
(Photograph By Tim Gilman) 



5.6. Although the program had many posi- 
tive results, including increased self es- 
teem, it also encountered several prob- 
lems. For example, intergenerational 
materials had to be sent home to the chil- 
dren because visitation was not allowed. 
This lack of direct contact between the 
fathers and their children proved to be the 
major impediment. Moreover, some mis- 
takes were also made in the curriculum — 
such as stressing cooking for/with the chil- 
dren of the Hispanic inmates. 

Based on lessons learned from its pilot 
project, last month Northampton Commu- 
nity College began a second program, with 
funding again given by the state. This new 
and expanded effort, now called "When 
the Bonds Arc Broken: Family Literacy 
for Incarcerated Fathers and Their Chil- 
dren," will run to June 1993 and serve 
some 4<S fathers. It includes biweekly visits 
by the participants' children, during which 
the group either engages in structured 
activities planned in prior classes or comes 
together on an informal basis. A fuller 
array of ESL and basic skills courses are 
being taught. A newly-designed parenting 
curriculum is also being offered, including 
such topics as child development and dis- 
cipline, values and attitudes, sexuality, and 
addictive behaviors. The program's reach 
is being extended even more by a tutoring 
component for the children and with fol- 
low -up family counseling after the inmate 
participants are released from prison. (Con- 
tact Twila Evans. Coordinator. Educational 
Services. Northampton County Prison. 630 
Bierv's Bridge Road. Bethlehem. PA 
1801*7. 215-691-2512: or Manuel Gonzalez, 
Northampton Community College. 3835 
Green Pond Rd.. Beth'chem. PA 18017. 
215-861-5427.) 



TEAMS For Small & Mid-Sizcd Business 

Through a new program, called Technical 
and Education Assistance for Mid- and 
Small-Sized Firms (TEAMS), the U.S. 
Department of Labor has begun working 
with the Department of Commerce, the 
Small Business Administration (SBA), and 
other federal agencies and national orga- 
nizations to help businesses with under 500 
employees prepare workers for the chang- 
ing workplace. Partnerships are being 
formed with business, education, and lit- 
eracy groups that reach large numbers of 
small and mid-sized businesses. The na- 
ture of the assistance given, products de- 
veloped, and processes by which businesses 
and providers can make use of the assis- 
tance will vary for each partnership. A 
number of collaborative projects are al- 
ready underway. For instance. TEAMS is 
working with the Technology Manufactur- 
ing Centers of the National Institute for 
Standards to help businesses assess their 
workplace literacy needs in relation to the 
acquisition of new technology. In another 
TEAMS partnership, the SBA's 600 Small 
Business Development Centers are offer- 
ing human resource development services 1 
in addition to the business and financial I 
seivices they provide. On still another front. 1 
TEAMS has joined forces with the Na- * 
tional Association of Manufacturers. The { 
partners held a series of focus group dis- ' 
cussions to assess workplace attitudes, and i 
the insights gained are being used to de- : 
velop workshops on how to create a high : 
performance workforce. (For more details 
contact David Morman. TEAMS Project , 
Director. U.S. Department of Labor. 200 i 
Constitution Avenue NW. Room N4649. 1 
Washington. DC 20212. 202-535-0548.) 

The UNC Project Of WOW ! 

Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) « 
has undertaken a major technical assis- . 
tance project to help providers integrate . 
the teaching of adult literacy and employ- 
ment skills or add intergenerational com- 
ponents to their programs. The project. 
Literacy in Context (LINC). is funded by 
grants from the Coors Foundation for 
Family Literacy. Levi Strauss Foundation. 
American Express Foundation. AT&T, and 
l he ARCO Foundation. For the project, 
WOW designed a one-day workshop and 
put together a "Tool Kit" of materials to 
be given to participants. The Kit contains 
an assortment ol useful resources such as 
reproducible learning activities, program i 
development and fundraising tips, fact 
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sheets, and five books: Functional Context 
Education: A Primer for Program Provid- 
ers (Tom Sticht and Alden Lancaster). 
A Road Map to Funding: Finding the 
Resources for Teaching Literacy in 
Context (Cynthia Marano). An Introduc- 
tion to I titer generational Literacy (Alden 
Lancaster). Combining Literacy and Em- 
ployment Training for Women: Steps for 
Starting a Program (Judy Beck), and Mak- 
ing the Nation Smarter: The Inter gener- 
ational Transfer of Cognitive Ability (Tom 
Sticht and Barbara McDonald). 

So far. WOW has held the workshop in 
two locations — E! Paso. Texas, and Se- 
attle AVashington — and there are plans to 
conduct two more in 1 993 in other locales. 
WOW will be awarding grants and techni- 
cal assistance to some of the organizations 
participating in the workshops for projects 
that relate to the L1NC goals. In fact, 
grants have already gone to Mi Casa (a 
community-based organization in Denver) 
and Texas Adult Literacy Laubach. for 
projects that will draw employment and 
family literacy concerns into the groups" 
existing services. Eventually. WOW plans 
to expand its reach by providing training 
and materials to regional leaders of its 
Women's Workforce Network and other 
interested parties, and by disseminating 
project materials and findings to the lit- 
eracy and women's employment commu- 
nities. Funding help is needed to carry out 
LiNCs outreach phase. (For more infor- 
mation about LINC and its upcoming 
workshops, to order the five Tool Kit 
books, or to explore funding support lor 
the program, contact Alden Lancaster. 
Consulting Director. LINC Project. Wider 
Opportunities for Women. 1 325 G Street- 
Lower Level. Washington. DC 20005. 202- 
638-3143.) 

Major New Hewlett Projects 



in July, the Hewlett Foundation announced 
two new grants totaling $600,000. The 
National Governors' Association received 
a two-year grant of S15().(XX) to continue 
and strengthen its State Literacy Exchange 
network — an effort to provide technical 
assistance to states that will help them 
develop and more effectively integrate local 
and state literacy instructional programs. 
A three-year grant of $450,000 will pro- 
vide partial support for the new San Diego 
Consortium for Workforce Education and 

I-qY/^c' 011 ^ Learning (CWELL). The bold 
* tar-reaching effort will design and offer 

Lm ™ "a new graduate degree program to prepare 



a cadre of functional context learning pro- 
fessionals to meet the education and train- 
ing needs of underprepared youth and 
adults in a range of settings throughout the 
state. The initiative, which is based on a 
plan developed by the three CWELL 
members — San Diego State University, the 
San Diego Community College District, 
and Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences. Inc. — also includes a new Action 
Research Center (ARC) which will con- 
duct research on the skills needs of the San 
Diego workforce and on methods for reach- 
ing and teaching them effectively. CWELL 
stems from recommendations made in 1990 
by the California Workforce Literacy Task 
Force to the state legislature and it is 
expected to be a model worthy of state- 
wide and national replication. (For more 
information about the NGA project, con- 
tact Evelyn Ganzgiass. Director of Em- 
ployment & Social Services Policy Studies, 
NG A. 444 North Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, DC 20001. 202-624-5394. For more 
information about the CWELL initiative 
contact Tom Sticht. President. Applied Be- 
havioral & Cognitive Sciences, Inc., 2062 
Vallev View Blvd. El Cajon, CA 92019- 
2059. 619-444-9595.) 

Australian Literacy Coalition Formed 

A new national adult literacy membership 
organization has been established in Aus- 
tralia — the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
Action Coalition (ALBSAC). ALBSAC 
will serve as a communications link among 
local, state, and national government agen- 
cies: literacy provider groups: business and 
labor: and community service organiza- 
tions. It will also develop and publish 
resource material and act a* advocate 
for the field. During its formative stage. 
ALBSAC is being guided by an interim 
steering committee of interested individu- 
als from the various sectors. In its first year 
of operation, the major focus will be on 
raising funds through individual donations 
and private and public sector grants, build- 
ing a membership base, and publishing a 
quarterly newsletter and other materials. 
In the longer term, it intends to influence 
the direction of literacy through advocacy 
activities, resource development, profes- 
sional development services, and related 
programs. The new group has already be- 
gun to create a database of individuals and 
organizations that provide adult literacy 
services throughout the country. Its emer- 
gence is part of a wider range of recent 
Australian efforts to advance adult lit- 



eracy. For example, late last year Prime i 
Minister Dawkins established a new Aus- j 
tralian Language and Literacy Council with j 
a broad mandate to investigate and advise 
on national literacy policy. And in 1991/92 
the Literacy and ESL Section of the De- 
partment of Employment. Education, and 
Training will spend $1.5 million in new 
grant funds for projects in research and 
curriculum and professional development. 
According to ALBSAC, a major adult 
literacy television learning series is also 
being considered. (For more details con- 
tact ALBSAC. PO Box 932. Leichhardt, 
NSW 2040, Australia.) 



Work Group On Cancer & Literacy Set Up 

The National Cancer Institute and the 
AMC Cancer Research Center (a research 
facility specializing in cancer prevention 
and control) have set up a National Work 
Group on Cancer and Literacy. The group 
has 22 members representing cancer com- 
munications, cancer control research, lit- 
eracy, media, international health commu- 
nications, and health education. It seeks to 
identify effective strategies for communi- 
cating cancer information to people with 
low literacy levels, and among other things 
will serve as a center through which health 
and literacy professionals can exchange 
information and ideas. Since its first meet- 
ing in May. the Work Group has devel- 
oped a detailed agenda for action and 
community involvement. (For more infor- I 
mation contact Wendy Mettger. Low Lit- I 
eracy Program Coordinator. Office of I 
Cancer Communications, National Cancer : 
Institute. Building 31. Room 4B43, \ 
Bethcsda. MD 20892. 301-496-6792.) , 



Reor ganization At Department Of Labor 

Last April, the U.S. Department of Labor \ 
merged the Workplace Literacy Unit and i 
the Adult and Family Research Demon- j 
stration Unit into the Adult, Family, and I 
Workplace Literacy Unit, headed by Gus j 
Morrison. The new unit has already j 
awarded two rounds of grants related to ] 
the Job Training 2000 initiative. In May, i 
incentive grants of $10,000 to $50,000 I 
each were given to the states to promote i 
capacity building and to Implement the i 
objectives of *he initiative. In late August, : 
S2 million in grants of $200,000 each i 
were given to 10 states for 15-month dem- s 
onstration projects to promote coordina- • 
tion among the agencies involved. (For t 
more information contact Libby Queen, > 

(Cont'd on p. 4) j 
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Adult. Family, and Workplace Literacy 
Unit. L'.S. Department of Labor. 200 
Constitution Avenue NW. Room N5637. 
Washington. DC 20210. 202-535-0677,} 

Drawing The Judicial System In 

The American Bar Association's Commit- 
tee on Law and Literacy and the Arizona 
Department of Education are planning a 
National Judicial Policy Development 
Academy on Literacy for the spring of 
1993. They intend to invite teams from 10 
states to participate. Each team will in- 
clude (hut not be limited to) a representa- 
tive from the governor's office, state su- 
preme court, state department ol education, 
state or major municipal probation depart- 
ment, and state bar association. The teams 
will work together to develop plans for 
increasing court involvement in adult lit- 
eracy, primarily through contributing to 
the development of effective literacy pro- 
grams for probationers. (Contact Dick 
Lynch. Special Projects Office. American 
Bar Association. 1800 M Street NW. 
Washington. DC 20036. 202-331-2287.) 

ASTD Studies Models For Introducing 
Technology Into The Workplace 

The institute for Workplace Learning ot 
the American Society for Training and 
Development has received a S225.000 
grant from the Joyce Foundation for a 
two-year study on the impact of technol- 
ogy at work. The study will explore cur- 
rent training practices for facilitating the 
implementation of new technology in the 
workplace and identify and disseminate 
information about ihe most effective meth- 
ods. (For more information contact Alice 
Grindstaff. Director of Research. Ameri- 
can Society for Training and Develop- 
ment. 1640 King Street. Box 1443. Alexan- 
dria. VA 22313-2043. 703-6K3-N15K.) 
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Reaching The Elderly In Florid a 

With a one-year $40,000 grant from the 
Florida Department of Education, the 
Florida Council on Aging, a statewide 
membership organization, recently under- 
took a project to increase access to literacy 
programs for Florida's large population ol 
lunctionally illiterate older adults. In one 
strand ot the effort, the Council collected 
® ..formation about current practices 
long Florida's literacy providers through 
™rveys. focus groups, and site visits, and 



then used the findings to prepare a re- 
source handbook for literacy practitioners. 
In a second strand, the Council produced 
PSAs and other promotional materials for 
Florida literacy programs to use in reach- 
ing older adults who could benefit from 
their services. (For more information con- 
tact Menza Mitchell. Literacy Project 
Director. Florida Council on Aging. 
1018 Thomasviiie Road. Box C-2, Talla- 
hassee. FL 32303. 904-222-8877.) 

Technologies For Literacy Center 
Planned In New York City 

In December 1990. the United Way of 
New York City formed a task force made 
up of area literacy practitioners and plan- 
ners to explore appropriate uses for tech- 
nology in adult literacy programs. With 
the help of the Center for Children and 
Technology at Bank Street College, the 
task force surveyed local literacy providers 
about their uses of technology. The survey 
revealed that the providers" most pressing 
need was technology training for staff 
members, As a result, the task force has 
now formulated a plan for creating a 
Technologies for Literacy Center that will 
provide technical assistance and support 
for literacy practitioners throughout the 
City and also be a facility for research 
and product development. The Center will 
be developed in partnership with Playing 
to Win. Inc. (an organization that provides 
access to computers and other technolo- 
gies to the disadvantaged) and the New 
York City Literacy Assistance Center, a 
central coordinating body that provides 
staff and program development services 
to literacy provider groups. Playing to Win 
and the Literacy Assistance Center will 
serve as sites for the Center. The L'nited 
Way will partially fund the project and is 
currently seeking additional funds from 
businesses and foundations. Anyone want- 
ing to support the initiative or interested in 
additional information should contact Bret 
Halverson. Lmited Way of New York Citv. 
99 Park Avenue. New York. NY 10016- 
1503. 212-973-3923. 

I RA Revises Adult Literacy Resolution 

In 1988. the International Reading Asso- 
ciation (IRA ) adopted a resolution on stan- 
dards for adult literacy volunteer tutors. 
Since then, the organization has worked 
toward the goals set forth in the resolution 
in a number of ways, including publishing 
books and journal articles, sponsoring con- 
ferences.and encouraging activities by IRA 



affiliates. [See BCEL Newsletter. January \ 
1992. News In Brief, page 4.] This year the ! 
organization took another step toward its i 
goal when the IRA Professional Standards ; 
and Ethics Committee developed new j 
"Standards for Reading Professionals." \ 
which for the first time includes the cat- ; 
egory "Adult Educator." Moreover, at its j 
annual convention last May, IRA passed a i 
revised resolution which includes the fol- j 
lowing sentence: Resolved that the Inter- « 
national Reading Association, tfi rough its \ 
pro fessional meetings, con ference programs, j 
and publications, and through collator a- j 
tion with concerned organizations with na~ j 
t ion a I constituencies, will develop and pro- '* 
mote standards for volunteer tutoring \ 
programs and the training of volunteer tu- i 
tors. ( For more information or a free copy i 
of the resolution, contact Wendy Russ. ; 
International Reading Association. 800 I 
Barksdale Road. PO Box 8139. Newark. ! 
DE 19714-8139. 302-731 -1600. ext. 214.) j 
i 

I ndiana Study Identifies Essential Skills 

As part of a three-year initiative to define 
the use of reading, math, communication, 
and other skills in the workplace, a 
Workforce Literacy Task Force formed by j 
the North Central Indiana Private Indus- ! 
try Council undertook a one-year study to i 
determine the minimum basic skills re- ! 
quired of entry-level workers in the re- \ 
gion. The Task Force, made up of employ- 
ers, union leaders, government officials. , 
and educators, worked with the Center for i 
Remediation and Design, which surveyed 
over 1 .000 businesses and held focus groups 
to identify priority skills areas. The find- 
ings are contained in a recently-issued 
report titled Toward A Sew Definition of 
Employ ability. The report categorizes the 
skills identified according to the five com- 
petency areas identified in the SCANS 
report (see article on page 1 1 of this News- 
letter) plus an additional area: learning to 
learn, (For more information or a free 
copy of the report, contact Ricki 
Kozumplik. President. Career Resources. 
36 West Fifth Street. Suite I02-B. PO Box 
47. Peru. IN 46970. 317-473-5571.) 

National Student Recognition Event Held 

On June ISth.49 adult literacy students — 
representing new readers trom all parts of 
the I'.S. — were honored at a graduation 
ceremony in Washington. D.C. The event 
was sponsored by Laubach Literacy Ac- 
tion. Literacy Volunteers of America. 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers of 
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America. SER-Jobs for Progress, and the 
Coors Brewing Company. Some 230 opin- 
ion leaders, including 30 members of the 
House and Senate, attended the ceremony 
at the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
( For more details contact Celia Sheneman. 
National Program Manager/Literacy. Coors 
Brewing Company. 311 Tenth Street- 
NH 420?Golden. CO S0401 . 303-277-2784.) 
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New Reader Graduates Sonya Davis. Paul Torres. 
& Lynn Mahaffey Congratulate Each Other At 
National Adult Literacy Graduation Ceremony 

New Grant Program In Kansas Launched 

The Kansas slate legislature has appropri- 
ated $280,000 for grants by the Kansas 
Alliance for Literacy in its "Kansas Volun- 
teers lor Literacy" program. The grants 
are intended to develop new grassroots 
literacy programs and enhance those al- 
ready in operation throughout the state, 
with a particular emphasis on programs in 
rural communities. The deadline lor the 
lirst round of proposals was September 12: 
the awards, totaling SS0.000. will be an- 
nounced on October 15. The remaining 
$200,000 will be given in a second round 
of grants next January, lor which the pro- 
posal deadline is December 10. (For more 
details contact Vikki Stewart. Literacy 
Program Di rector. Kansas State Library. 
PC) Box S7. Ando\er. KS (V7002-OOS7. 
31fS-733-9774.) 

American College Testing To Develop 
Test To Measure The Workplace 
Readiness Of Youth 

The I \S. Department ol Labor, in con- 
junction with the Department of F-'duca- 
tion and the Office ol Personnel Manage- 
ment, has awarded American College 
Testing (ACT) an IX-month $1.4 million 
contract to "develop specifications and test 
items tor use in a national assessment to 
determine what American \oung adults 
know and can do in each ot the live SCANS 
£ ^mpetencies." (See the article about 



SCANS on p. 1 1 of this Newsletter.] The 
goal is to determine how well America's 
young people arc prepared for the 
workforce. The project began in July and 
involves the Council of Chief State School 
Officers: business. labor, education, and 
government leaders: and a team of techni- 
cal experts. Their task is to develop a 
broad consensus "on how to further define 
and assess" the SCANS competencies 
ACT will then develop exercises to mea- 
sure the skills effectively and efficiently. 
The approach taken will correspond to 
that used in the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, using sampling tech- 
niques developed by NAEP to produce 
data on skills at the national, regional, and 
state levels. (Data on individual students, 
schools, or school districts will not be re- 
ported.) Assuming the project proceeds 
on schedule, the new assessment tool 
should be ready for use by the end of 1993 
or early 1994. Once the test is ready it will 
be administered by the Departments of 
Education and Labor on a periodic basis. 
(For more information, contact Robert 
Korte. Director. SCANS Project. Ameri- 
can College Testing. Inc.. PO Box 168. 
Iowa Cit\\ IA 52243. 319-337-1085.) 



Other News 



• On November 22nd. ABC will televise 
its third National Literacy Honors event. 
The affair will lake place at the White 
House with President and Mrs. Bush serv- 
ing as hosts and with several entertain- 
ment and celebrity figures appearing. 

• According to the August 1992 Son Profit 
Times, corporations accounted for only 
4.9 percent of the total charitable giving 
in 1991 while individuals accounted for 
N2.7 percent. 

• On August 31-Septemer 1. the U.S. 
Department of Education held day-long 
meetings with state officials who have re- 
sponsibility for developing the state re- 
source center proposals that will be funded 
by the Department under a provision of 
I he National Literacy Act of 1991. The 
centers will be the state-level equivalents 
of the National Institute for Literacy. 

• In June, the U.S. Department of Labor 

awarded almost $8 million in McKinney 
grants to 20 nonprofit, public sector agen- 
cies for demonstration projects that link 
job training with support services, such as 
housing, transportation, and child care. 
The projects will serve the homeless, the 
mentallv ilk substance abusers, families 



with children, single men and women, 
youths, and Native Americans. 

• The Georgia Department of Technical 
and Adult Education has provided fund- 
ing for the next 12 months to Literacy 
Volunteers of America's Southeast Re- 
gional Office so that the LV A affiliate can 
give training in management, ESL, and 
basic reading to volunteer organizations at 
various locations throughout the state. 

Conferences, Seminars & Workshops 

• The American Association of Adult and 
Continuing Education will hold its annual 
adult education conference in Anaheim. 
California, from November 4-7. The con- i 
ferencc theme will be Achieving Compe- \ 
tence in an Uncertain World. For details j 
contact AAACE, 2101 Wilson Boule- I 
vard. Suite 925. Arlington. VA 22201, | 
"03-522-2234. : 

• The annual conference of Literacy Vol- I 
unteers of America will be held in Denver, j 
Colorado from November 5-7. Among the 
dozens of workshops scheduled are a 
Sational Issues Forum. Alternatives to 
Traditional ESL Teaching. Incorporating 
Technology Into Management, and 
Building Partnerships for Family Literacy. 
For details contact LVA. 5795 Wide- 
waters Parkwav. Svracuse. NY 13214-1846. j 

3 15-445-8000. j 

i 

• The Association for Community Based I 
Education (ACBE) will hold its annual | 
conference. Toward a Common Ground: j 
Celebrating Cultural Diversity, from No- - 
vember 12-14 in Washington. D,C. For i 
information contact ACBE at 1850 • 
Florida Avenue NW. Washington. DC S 
20009. 202-462-6333. ^ j 

• Performance Plus Learning Consultants i 

is giving four seminars on Strategies for f 
Developing Curriculum and Assessment ■ 
Tools for Workplace Literacy. The first 1 
will be held November 19-22 in Marco i 
Island. Florida. The other three seminars : 
are planned for 1993. For more informa- 
tion contact Carol Morrcale, Perfor- 
mance Plus Learning Consultants. 7869 i 
Cjodolphin Drive. Springfield. VA 22153, 
915-564-3540. ' bi 



CORRECTION: 

The correct coenng address for Genmg You A Job (Tools ol the 
T'aoe. item *i7. BCEL Newsletter. July 1992. p 11) is Getting 
v ou A Job Company. Distribution/Fulfillment Center, c/o RAM 
O.rect. 119 Samson Rock Drive Madison CT 06443-9928 
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SCHOOL DOORS 

(Cont'd from p. t) 

nation has a solid empirical baseline of information 
from which to measure proficiency changes over 
time in the two groups surveyed, as well as a basis 
for eventually making comparisons with the general 
population. 

The remainder of this article provides a brief over- 
view of the assessment project and summarizes 
its key findings. | Readers are urged to obtain a 
copy of the full ETS report, however, as one short 
article cannot capture all the important fine points 
and interrelationships.] It should be noted that the 
ETS assessment included not just a test of literacy 
skills, but also a careful and systematic gathering 
of demographic data from each individual assessed 
so as to understand the relationship between per- 
forme nee levels and such variables as gender, age. 
race/ethnicity, educational attainment, use of lit- 
eracy materials in the home. civic participation, 
and the like. 

the JTPA & ES/Uj Programs & Clients 

The Job Training Partnership Act and the Employ- 
ment Service/Unemployment Service programs are 
the main job training and service programs of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and of the nation. JTPA. 
begun in 1982 as a replacement to the CETA pro- 
gram, has as its goal **to bring the jobless into 
permanent, unsubsidized. and self-sustaining em- 
ployment by providing training, basic education, 
job counseling, and placement." JTPA*s constitu- 
ency is quite varied and includes economically dis- 
advantaged adults and youth, dislocated workers, 
and others facing serious employment barriers. The 
group includes experienced workers, new entrants 
and re-en (rants to the workforce, those whose em- 
ployment tends to be seasonal or irregular, and 
others. The "common thread among these diverse 
candidates is a persistent difficulty in finding 
jobs." says ETS. 

The Employment Service/Unemployment Insurance 
programs, established in 1933 and amended in 1982. 
is a linked federal-state system of public employ- 
ment services. The purposes of the Employment 
Service are several-fold: to help job seekers find 
employment commensurate with their skill levels, 
to help employers fill job openings with qualified 
workers, to provide an array of information on 
labor market conditions, to provide job counseling 
services, and to assist the unemployment insurance 
system in exercising its responsibilities. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance program was established in 
1935 to provide "temporary income protection for 
involuntarily unemployed workers." The ES/Ul 
client population consists of anyone receiving its 
counseling services and/or receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

During the period of the ETS survey, the JTPA 
and ES/UI programs served a combined popu- 
lation of 20.037,087 individuals. Of this number. 
JTPA clients accounted for only 5*7 of the total 
pool (or 1. 100.000 adults) and ES/Ul clients ac- 
counted for 95<? (or 18.937.087 adults). JTPA. in 
general, tends to serve a substantially \ounger 
population than ES/L'l. 



tion to function in society, to achieve one's goals, 
and to develop one 's knowledge and potential. | Ed. 
Note: This definition was incorporated into the 
broader definition of The National Literacy Act of 
1991.] The survey definition rejects any arbitrary 
standard for literacy and implies information pro- 
cessing skills that go beyond decoding and compre- 
hending school-like texts. Literacy is understood as 
the skill/ability to do something, to function well in 
a task or domain of tasks rather than simply pos- 
sessing knowledge. "The emphasis." says the study, 
"is on literacy as a tool which enables people to 
participate more fully at work, at home, and in their 
communities." Literacy skills allow individuals to 
use printed and written information so that they are 
able, among other things, to take part in local and 
national government...to get. hold, and advance in 
a job...to understand and obtain legal and commu- 
nity services... and to manage a household. 

In pursuing these activities, says ETS. people inter- 
act with many different types of printed materials 
for different purposes. The resulting wide array of 
literacy behaviors thus requires different types of 
skills and knowledge that are better represented 
along a continuum rather than as an all-or-nothing 
condition. Put another way. literacy docs not exist 
on a single dimension, and it is misleading to talk 
in terms of a single cutpoint or standard that sepa- 
rates the "literate" from the "illiterate" person. 

Literacy (as distinguisned from the basic skills — 
which include but are not limited to reading, writ- 
ing, and math) requires that individuals be able to 
process and use prose, document, and quantitative 
information at various levels of complexity depend- 
ing on the tasks being performed and the literacy 
requirements of those tasks. Thus, the use of cutpoint 
terms provides little guidance or understanding 
about the nature of the problem or the types of 
programs and services that could be helpful in 
addressing it. 

Prose, Document, & Quantitative Literacy 

It will be helpful in interpreting the ETS survey 
findings to be familiar with what prose, document, 
and quantitative literacy are and how ETS tested 
for proficiency in the three domains: 

• Prose Literacy involves the knowledge and skills 
associated with understanding and using informa- 
tion from texts — for example, the skills a voter 
would need to understand editorials about complex 
civic issues. 

• Document Literacy refers to the knowledge and 
skills associated with locating and using informa- 
tion in tables, charts, indexes, and the like — what 
an adult might need to know and do. for example, 
to decipher a pamphlet containing tables about 
health insurance benefits. 

• Quantitative Literacy is the knowledge and skills 
associated with performing different arithmetical 
operations, using information imbedded in both 
prose and document materials — e.g. skills needed 
to fill out an order form or to manage a checking 
account. 

In the ETS assessment, blocks of individual test 
items were developed to measure literacy skills in 



Defi ning Literac y 

CDirS adopted for this survey the definition it 

hi ?inallv uscd for tne 1986 NAEP assessment of 
" i -25-year olds: Using printed and written informa- 



each of these three areas. The individual test items 
were based on a wide range of actual print 
materials commonly used by adults in the various 
activities of their everyday lives. These materials 
were presented in their original layout and typog- 



raphy. The test items themselves represent a range s 
of difficulty levels and have been validated through i 
extensive field tests. Thus, to measure prose lit- \ 
eracy, the individuals surveyed had to read and i 
answer questions (orally and in writing) about real i 
newspaper articles, editorials, and other expository j 
information (which constitutes most of the prose i 
adults read). To measure document literacy, test } 
items of varying complexity were based on real job I 
application forms, payroll schedules, maps, and the j 
like. And quantitative skills were tested through the i 
use of such materials as a bank deposit slip, an order j 
form, and an ad for a loan. | 

The Framework For interpreting ! 
Levels Of Proficiency j 

In the assessment, the individual scores were plot- j 
ted along a vertical scale ranging from 0 to 500 for i 
each of the three domains measured. Any point i 
along the scale indicates the skill level needed (or I 
demonstrated) to successfully perform the task i 
at that level. Put another way, the scores — which ! 
range from 0 to 500 in their level of difficulty — 
derive meaning from their association with the i 
ability to perform specific functional tasks that I 
become more and more demanding as they move ■ 
upward on the scale. 

To provide a useful framework for interpreting the i 
results. ETS groups the tasks and associated skills . 
into five levels, showing the distribution of | 
proficiencies across the levels — from the very low- . 
est at Level 1 to the very highest at Level 5 (see table j 
on next page). Level 1, for example, shows those j 
individuals who scored between 0-225 on the scale, j 
while Level 2 shows those who scored between 226- I 
275. Persons at Level I. in general, perform at : 
about the level of people having between 0-8 years . 
of education. Persons at Level 2 perform in general 
at the level of high school dropouts. At both levels, . 
people have seriously low literacy skills and face « 
major obstacles in employment and restrictions 
on their participation in society because of it. , 
l Ed. Note: Research by groups other than ETS . 
indicates that the majority of job-related workplace « 
activities presently require a minimum literacy level 
at 9th- 12th grade equivalency. Furthermore, the « 
literacy requirements of jobs are rapidly moving 
upward to even higher levels.] Persons testing at i 
Levels 3-5 have increasingly higher level skills, with . 
those at Level 3 not now facing major barriers to i 
participation in the workplace and society but in 
need of some skills upgrading to succcssfuly meet 
changing future demands. 

It bears repeating that tasks falling within Level 1 
and Level 2 on the three literacy scales are the least 
demanding in terms of what the reader must do to 
produce a correct response. For example, prose and 
document tasks at Level 1 require only that the 
individual enter information from personal knowl- 
edge or locate a piece of information in which there 
is a literal match between the question and the 
material provided. There are no distracting ele- 
ments in the text. One I evel 1 document task asks 
the reader to look over a simple food shopping 
list, and then using a supermarket ad. to circle 
four things on the list for which there are savings 
coupons in the ad. 

Prose and document tasks at Level 2 begin to 
require readers to pull together two pieces of infor- 
mation or compare and contrast. Quantitative tasks 
at this level typically require the use of one arith- 
metical operation based on numbers 'hat are stated 
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Proficiency Levels Of 20,037,087 Participants 
Served By Department Of Labor s JTPA & ES/UI Programs 
Between November 1989 - June 1990 

[Note- JTPA accounts for 5% n. 100.000 aaulisi ot me total DOL pool. ES Ul (or 95% < 18 937 087 adults} 

ThO nfir^anlsnac ann n, .mnorc muOn hiOlriiu arO rrttlnrtOD 



Level 1 (< 225) 



JTPA 
ES Ul 



Level 2 (226-275) 



JTPA 
ES Ul 



The percentages ana numoers given peiow are rounoea. 



Prose 



137 
12 2 



25 2 
25 2 



150.700 
2.310.325 
2.461.025 



288.200 
•1.772.146 
5.060.346 



Document 

9 Peopie 



14 1 

13.1 



37.3 
30 1 



155.100 
2.480.758 
2 635.858 



410.300 
5.700.063 



Quantitative 

n People 



31 1 
25 3 



159 500 
2.215.639 



342.100 
4,791.083 
5 133.183 



^521 371 



8.746 221 



* 508.322 



Notes People at Leveis i ana 2 are senousiy aeliaeni :neir basic literacy skius ana severely restnaea 

from participating in the workplace Qualifying tor ;oos. or functioning in our increasingly comPsex society 

37 5% ot combined target population performs at P r ose Leveis i & 2 (39 9° © of ail JTPA 37 4 9 0 of all ES Ul) 
43 7% ot compinea group penorms al Document Leveis 1 & 2 51 4°o ot ail JTPA 43 2% of all ES Uh 
37 4° 0 ot comPmeo pool performs at Quantitative ueveis 1 & 2 45 6°o of an JTPA 36 9° c of an ES Uh 



Level 3 (276-325) 



JTPA 
ESUI 



38 5 
35 4 



423.500 

6 703.729 

7 127 229 



35 4 
35 9 



389 400 
5.798.414 



37 1 
37 4 



408.100 
' 082.471 



Notes People at this level are not now encountering ma or difficulty m using printed material m worK ana 

everyday life, put they need some sKnfs improvement to aavance m joos ana assume new responsibilities 

35 6% of comPmea pool performs at Prose Levei 3 35 9% at Document Level 3. ana 37 4% at 
Quantitative Level 3 



Level 4 (326-375) 



JTPA 
ESUI 



170 
22 3 



•87 000 
4 222.970 
4 409 970 



?2 2 
^85 



Notes 22 e o ot comPmed pool <aoout i m 5i performs at P'ose Levei ■ 
Quantitative Level 4 



134 200 
3 503.361 
3 637 561 



15 1 
21 4 



166.100 
4 052.537 
4.218 637 



'8 i°o at Document Levei 4 and 21% at 



Level 5 (>376) 



JTPA 
ESUI 



46 

50 



50 600 
946 854 
997 454 



*2 100 

-154 490 
466 590 



Notes 4 9% ot comptned pool performs at P r ose Levei 5 2 3'u at Document Levei 5 ana 4 1% at 
Quantitative Levei 5 



24 200 
"95 358 
819 558 



Tjbte Preoarea By BCEL 

in the question or easily located in the document 
through a simple literal match. The operation 
needed to complete the task is either stated in 
the question or easily determined, based on the 
format of the problem — e.g. making simple entries 
on a bank deposit slip or on an order form. 



customer notice and asks the rt ier to contrast 
two differences between old and n w ways of pro- 
cessing receipts. Another task requires the reader 
to look at a document and determine how much it 
will cost to enroll in a four-credit biology class with 
a lab. assuming that one registers on time and is 



At the highest end of the scale. Level 5, the tasks 
place the greatest demands on the reader. Typi- 
cally, they require the reader to search for informa- 
tion in dense text or complex documents contain- 
ing multiple, plausible distraciors. Tasks at this 
level usually require that the reader make high 
text-based inferences or use specialized background 
knowledge. The individual might typically be asked 
to compare and contrast complex information in 
order to determine differences, or to pull features 
of a quantitative problem from various parts of 
O text, or to call heavily upon background knowl- 
' J e to identify quantities and operations needed 
omplcle a task successfully. One task, for ex- 
ample, uses a passage from an American Express 



not a senior citizen. 



The Assessment Findings in Brief 

Based on the results of the national sampling, the 
above table shows the proficiency levels of the more 
than 20 million adults participating in the JTPA 
and ES/L'I programs in mid- 1990. |Note that here 
as in the above table, the figures are rounded. | 

• Levels 1 & 2 (< 275) . Nearly 38% of the com- 
bined target population is proficient only at Prose 
Levels 1 and 2. This represents more than 7.5 
million individuals (more than 1 in 3) out of the 
total pool of about 20 million. About 44*£ of the 
combined group (more than 8,7 million people) 



possess Document Literacy skills at these levels, 
while some 37<r (about 7.5 million people) are at 
these levels in their Quantitative skills. As the table 1 
at the left also shows, a smaller percentage of ES/ 
Ul participants fall within this range than do JTPA 
participants. (One explanation for the difference is 
that JTPA tends to serve a proportionally larger 
youth population.) As noted above, people at Levels ; 
1 and 2 are seriously deficient in their basic literacy 
skills and severely restricted from participating in : 
the workplace, qualifying for jobs, or functioning in i 
our increasingly complicated society. 

• Level 3 (276-325) . Nearly 36% of the combined i 
pool is proficient at Prose Level 3 (translating into : 
about 7.1 million individuals). The corresponding , 
figures for Document and Quantitative Literacy are * 
about 36<£ and 37% respectively (some 7.2 million i 
and 7.5 million adults). People at this level are not i 
now encountering major difficulty in using printed 
material in work and everyday life, but there is i 
room for improvement, especially if they are to j 
advance in jobs and be well equipped for new kinds » 
of job responsibilities. 

• Level 4 (326-375 ). About 22% of the combined 
pool places at Prose Level 4 ( 4.4 million adults). 
Slightly more than 18% place at Document Level 4 
(3.6 million), while 21% possess Level 4 Quantita- 
tive skills (4.2 million). Persons at this level, about 
1 of every 5 in the JTPA- ES/UI pool, appear to 
represent "an untapped resource" for the nation. 
(Note that a lower percentage of JTPA participants < 
are proficient at this level than is the case for the i 
ES/UI group.) 

• Level 5 (>376) . As might be expected at the 
highest level of difficulty, the numbers and percent- 
ages are dramatically smaller. Only about 5% of the ■ 
combined pool performs at this level in Prose Lit- 
eracy. The corresponding percentages for Docu- 
ment and Quantitative Literacy arc even lower, 
about 2% and 4% respectively. People at this level 
also represent "an untapped res^ urce." (Note again 
that in general there is a significantly lower 
percentage of JTPA participants at this level.) 

Relating Literacy Proficiencies To 
Sub-Group Demographics 

The second half of the ETS report deals with a 
variety of demographic and behavioral variables, 
based on questions asked of those in the national 
sample just before their skills were assessed. The • 
data are presented in term^ of mean scores across 
the five levels for each variable . It is the relation- 
ship of these findings to the assessment results that 
provides the basis for guiding program, policy, and 
funding decisions. | Ed. Note : Again, to fully under- 
stand the relationships and points of comparison, 
readers should obtain and study the complete report. 
For those who wish to dig even deeper, ETS has also 
put out a a lengthy technical report . | The following 
highlights will serve to suggest the range and rich- 
ness of the findings: 

JTPA-ES/U1 Populations Compared. The two popu- 
lation groups perform about the same in Prose 
Literacy. However, there arc statistically significant 
differences in Document and Quantitative Literacy, 
with the JTPA group doing less well overall. 

E£ J I P 290 6 0 283 6 Q-290 6 
JTPA 284 2 274 3 2806 

(Cont'd on p. 10) 
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PROMISE OF JOBS 

(Cont'd from p. I) 

The Framework For JOBS 

The JOBS acronym stands for the "Job Opportuni- 
ties and Basic Skills Training Program." While 
basic skills training is a central and important 
component of the program. JOBS also embraces a 
variety of other welfare-to-work strands such as job 
readiness and job placement activities, work "supple- 
mentation" programs, community work experience 
programs, and the like. 

Administrative responsibility for the JOBS program 
rests at the federal level with the Department of 
Health & Human Services. This means that state 
welfare departments have the frontline responsibil- 
ity for determining who needs and is eligible for 
basic skills services at the state and local level, for 
making referrals to instructional programs, and for 
awarding service contracts to literacy and education 
provider groups. But because the experience of 
welfare agencies lies in administering income main- 
tenance programs, not in designing and running 
educational programs, it also means that for JOBS 
basic education to operate at ail (never mind issues 
of effectiveness) the active involvement and coop- 
eration of other agencies and organizations is essen- 
tia! — state JTPA units, departments of education, 
literacy service groups, and usually others. 

The Family Support Act provided a number of aids 
to help the states implement and operate JOBS 
and JOBS basic skills programs — e.g. allowing 
them to establish special JOBS case managers, re- 
quiring welfare departments to draw up "employ- 
ability plans" for participants, and setting a floor on 
the number of welfare recipients states must enroll 
in their programs each year in order to receive 
federal funding (7*7 in 1990, growing to 20 r r in 
1995). The Act also provides some guidance to the 
states on criteria to use in selecting AFDC' recipi- 
ents for participation in JOBS basic education. And 
it requires the states to provide child care. Medicaid 
coven °.e, and transportation services to the partici- 
pants, along with other supporting services. 

In general, federal funding for the overall JOBS 
program is provided through a combination of 
"capped entitlements" ($600 million for 1990 grow- 
ing to $1.3 billion for 1995) and "uncapped entitle- 
ments' (designed specifically to assist with child 
care services). To receive funds from either stream, 
the states arc required to provide non-federal 
matching funds (using a different formula for each 
stream) and to satisfy the federal program criteria. 



SIPA's study had four interrelated elements: 

• in late 1990, a literature review was conducted of 
the Family Support Act. state plans for implement- 
ing it. and related documents. 

• In the spring of 1 99 1 . interviews and consultations 
were held with national experts in welfare and 
adult education policy, including those involved 
in their own studies of JOBS. 

• in the summer and fall of 1991. in-depth case 
studies were carried out on how five states are 
implementing JOBS at the state and local levels. 
The states were Arkansas, California. Connecticut. 
Indiana, and Kansas — chosen for their geographical 
diversity, representation of rural and urban popu- 
lations* and varied experience in offering welfare- 
to-work programs. 

• From late 1991-1992. a national mail survey was 
conducted — of state officials in all 50 states and 
the District of Columbia — to determine the degree 
to which case-study data could be generalized. 

In each of the five case-study states, using protocols 
developed by SI PA with input from outside advi- 
sors, interviews and focus group sessions were held 
with state-level representatives of adult education, 
employment and training, and welfare, and also 
with state legislators, the governor's staff, and vari- 
ous private sector groups. Interviews were also held 
with similar personnel at the local level. In addition, 
local focus group sessions were held with welfare 
recipients w ho are participating in JOBS basic edu- 
cation, and with frontline workers such as adult 
education teachers. JOBS case managers, and JTPA 
administrators. Interviews and focus group meet- 
ings were taped for subsequent analysis. In total, 
says SIPA. "project staff had contact with approxi- 
mately one thousand individuals, and more than 
350 hours of discussions were recorded." Finally, 
SIPA contracted various services from outside pro- 
fessionals — e.g. to gather and analyze state policy 
statements on JOBS. 

The national survey response rate was more than 50 
percent though some of the survey respondents 
simply reported that they did not have the informa- 
tion requested or were not involved in JOBS. SIPA 
indicates that its database of completed surveys 
"includes responses from 47 state welfare depart- 
ments. 39 state adult education agencies. 37 state 
JTPA liaison offices. 17 state JOBS service agen- 
cies, and 31 other agencies and organizations, such 
as state departments of higher education, welfare 
advocates, state literacy programs, and governors' 
special boards, commissions, or offices on literacy." 



SI PA's Study Approach & Purpose 

About two vears after enactment of JOBS, the 
Southport Institute began a two-year studv of how 
e\tensivei\ JOBS was being implemented at the 
state level, in what manne r . and with what results. 
It sought to understand promising aspects of the 
collective effort, but also to identify an\ problems 
that stand in the way of developing the effective 
and comprehensive system of JOBS baiV education 
envisioned b\ the framcrs of the Familv Support 
\ct. More to the point, it w ished to determine. earl\ 
enough to make a difference in the future outcome 
of JOBS, how closely the program's promise corre- 
al >nds to the realities of its achievement, and 
rn i/^ ether and how the nation needs to adjust its 
<r\lv->scnt course to provide the environment needed 

faniiffliHwrnmnra sUCCCSS. 



The Main Study Conclusions 

SIPA draws 1 1 overall conclusions about the status 
and future of JOBS and JOBS basic education. In 
slightlv condensed form, here arc the major ones. 

• Many — probably most — AFDC recipients want 
to work. I he ixtstv strategy of the JOBS program is 
to provide them with education, training, job place- 
ment and support services aimed at increasing 
their employabilitw This is a sound strategy, and 
urgiuibtv the onh reasonable solution to the 
nation's welfare problem. 

• Haste skills instruction plays a central role 
in the efforts of states to implement the JOBS 
program. More JOBS participants are enrolled in 
basic education than in any other JOBS activity at 
any given time, f or a large percentage of welfare 



recipients, basic education is essential if they 
are to achieve economic self-sufficiency and ■ 
independence from welfare. 

• The JOBS program cannot possibly succeed with- 
out a strong basic education program. 

• States have made a promising start in implement- 
ing JOBS basic education, and in some respects they 
have exceeded federal requirements. But their ef- 
forts fall short of providing the type of service JOBS i 
participants need. Unless this situation is set right, ■ 
JOBS basic education will fail. 

• The major reason that JOBS basic education t 
is deficient. ..is that states and federal government ; 
have been unwilling to face up to problems of inad- • 
equate funding systems, uncertain goals, and poor : 
coordination. For the overall JOBS program to sue- 1 
cced. these problems will have to be corrected. 

• The JOBS program has imposed heavy burdens t 
on existing sources of adult education funding and 1 
service systems. .Most of the funding for JOBS basic 
education comes from adult education budgets. . 
rather than Jrom the JOBS program. 

• If the problems that impair the ffectiveness of 
JOBS can be resolved, the path will be cleared for 
solving the problems of basic education in JOBS. 

• It also must be recognized that neither JOBS, nor 
any other education and training program. ..can re- 
sult in a very large percentage of welfare recipients 
becoming employed, or moving off welfare and out 
of poverty, until and unless the nation finds a way 
to create enough jobs that pay a living wage and to 
provide universal health care, affordable housing, 
and other basic necessities. 



What The States Have So Far Achieved 

SIPA gives the states good marks for their initial 
efforts to implement JOBS basic education. Pro- 
grams are in place in most parts of the country, 
although, as would be expected, they vary greatly in 
scope, method of operation, and financing. The 
instruction being provided is on a par with tradi- 
tional adult education offerings, the best the states 
have to offer. And important learning gains arc 
alreadv being achieved for AFDC adults and. indi- 
rectly, their children. SIPA finds these achieve- 
ments remarkable in light of the fact that JOBS is 
"a fairly small component of state welfare systems 
and its basic education component is a fairly small 
component of the nation's adult education effort/' 
It is all the more remarkable in light of the disin- 
centives and obstacles they must struggle to over- 
come (described below ). Moreover, says SIPA, state 
and local officials show a consistently strong com- 
mitment to the importance of basic education 
within JOBS and a firm desire to see it succeed. 

Due to the nature of the program, its infancy, and 
such problems as double counting, estimates of 
participation in different components of JOBS are 
far from precise. But. in general, the research shows 
that about 300.000 AFDC recipients across the 
nation arc presentlv benefiting from at least 
one component of the JOBS program in any given 
month. About half this number* 150.000adults.au 
enrolled in the basic skills program, "making basic 
education the single largest component of the JOBS 
program." In short, the states have made a con* 
scious decision to give heavier emphasis to educa- 
tion than job placement, although that is not nec- 
essarily the federal intent. They have done so bz- 
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cause they see this as the most important first step 
und the fundamentally greatest need. Moreover, it 
is significant to note that basic skills cnroilees 
tend to remain in the program for much longer 
periods of time than those receiving other short- 
term benefits under JOBS, giving even greater im- 
portance to the overall weight of basic education. 

In Arkansas — one state whose approach contains 
especially promising elements to help guide the 
national effort — a welfare official stressed the im- 
portance of basic education within JOBS this way: 
"We would have to say [hat basic education and 
training arc [he nuts and bolts of the program. ..basic 
education, training, child care, transportation: [hey 
have to he there or we don't have a program." He 
went on to say that, with the strong support of the 
governor, "our state decided to focus on the front 
end to build skills for jobs." In Connecticut "the 
goal of JOBS is to target participation in education 
first, and second to get jobs....Rccidivism has shown 
us that simply getting a job | which may pay less 
than a living wage and be short-term in naturcj 
is not the answer." These views were held by people 
in virtually every slate involved in the JOBS pro- 
gram. In short, the states "have chosen a long-term 
strategy that relies heavily on basic education for 
helping welfare recipients to become employed, 
rather than a short-term job placement strategy." 

One of SIPA's most surprising findings is how 
strongly the states feel that the federal goal of 
bringing AFDC recipients to an 8.9 grade-level 
is inadequate, primarily because all the evidence 
indicates that this achievement level will still 
leave them cither unemployable or employable at 
less than a living wage. Despite huge constraints, 
says SI PA. most states arc thus trying to move 
toward a higher level of education service, over a 
longer period of time. Acquisition of a GF.D is the 
most common goal in use. 

Problems In State Practice 

While SIPA finds the achievements and attitudes of 
the states to be both encouraging and impressive — 
and to hold the seeds lor success — this judgment is 
relative. In fact, it turns out that what is most 
astonishing is that the states have gone as far as 
they have largely out of sheer commitment and 
determination. 

The problems thev lace arc many and exist at manv 
levels. Ihe> arc both operational and program- 
matic. Pew are simple. At one level, for example, 
thev range Ironi basic issues of program suitability 
and effectiveness... to inappropriate standards for 
testinu and selecting program participants. ..to lack 
of solid measures for judging participant 
outcomes.. .to an almost complete lack of systematic 
and comparable data gathering... to wide variations 
in goals amonu the participating organizations. 

On another level arc an arrav of dav-to-dav admin- 
istrative problems. l : or instance, the "cmplovmcnt 
plans'* drawn up h> welfare departments tend to 
include limited information that could inform edu- 
cation service groups (when shared with them) 
about individual needs and goals. Similarlv. the 
results ol welfare agencv skills testing are eom- 
monlv not shared with their education partners to 
the effort, lhus the AHX" participants arc being 
Q llcsslv subjected to double testing, to sav noth- 

C D I fit the related costs that this duplication entails. 

^Jfjjjj^ hermore. hardly anvone is clear about what 
incy should be testing for. 



On still another level, the resources of education 
provider groups are very limited and inadequate 
to the new demand. As a consequence, potential 
JOBS participants, already tested and in the pipe- 
line for basic skills education, are being placed on 
waiting lists, often for lengthy periods of time. 
On the point of strained financial resources, a re- 
lated (and unintended) consequence is the growing 
probability that education and literacy organiza- 
tions will be able to accommodate JOBS stu- 
dents only by cutting back their sen-ice to tradi- 
tional basic education students, effectively putting 
the two client groups in direct competition. 

These and many other problems of state practice 
arc troublesome and formidable enough. But they 
are not. at this stage, the major, first-priority prob- 
lems — which stem in large part from specific pro- 
visions in the federal JOBS legislation. 

Finance, Goals, & Coordination: 

T he Major Problems 

The largest problems of all relate in one way or 
another to the issues of finance, goals, and coordi- 
nation — or more precisely the lack or inadequacv 
of these things. 

Item , //j general. less than 20^ of the costs of 
providing basic education to JOBS participants 
comes from Jederal JOBS funding. JOBS basic 
I'ducation services are thus far from burdensome 
to the federal JOBS program, although JOBS is 
federally -mandated. 

Although basic education has become the largest 
single component of the program and is judged to 
be essential to the program s success, federal dollars 
that are provided for JOBS are used almost entirely 
for program administration, case management, and 
support services. 

In the case-study states. California is the leader in 
supporting JOBS basic education — hut federal 
JOBS funding cov ered only 22*7 of its costs in 1991. 
Arkansas has provided the second highest level of 
support for JOBS basic education, with I8*> cov- 
ered by the federal government in 1991. But in 1992. 
the federal percentage was reduced to zero, with 
the state paying the total tab. (Note that Arkansas 
is one of only a few states where general adult 
education budgets are growing rapidly.) New Hamp- 
shire, which enrolls fewer than 400 JOBS partici- 
pants in basic education, gets 75*7 of its funding 
from JOBS, while New York, with 20.000 partici- 
pants, covers about 45 r r of its costs from JOBS. 
The New Hampshire and New York circumstances 
.ire atvpical. however, with most states receiving 
little or no federal funds to help with the costs of 
their JOBS basic education services. 

I tem . JOBS requires that AFDC participants take 
part in its activities for at least 20 hours a week on 
average — manv times the number of instructional 
hours that traditional adult h r sic education students 
a i tend classes or use related services. The cost im- 
plications of this 20-hour rule arc obvious, quite 
apart from its tendency to "crowd out" the tradi- 
tional students. The rule also increases the likeli- 
hood that AFDC students will be referred to pro- 
gram activities that arc inappropriate and that 
will not lead to self-sufficiency. The 20-hour rule, 
savs SIP\. "is at best irrelevant and at worst a 
distraction that invites nominal compliance." 

Item , bar lack of clearly articulated and realistic 
uotf/s and guidelines in federal law. state officials 
have had to operate in a vacuum. Not surprisingly. 



the goals they have adopted vary greatly from state i 
to state and even among jurisdictions within each \ 
state. Not only is this a major source of confusion i 
but it prevents any useful comparative judgments i 
about outcomes. More to the point, the goals that I 
are being adopted will not necessarily produce self- I 
sufficiency through work, and the states, to their j 
credit, seem to realize this. ! 

As noted earlier, the most common state goal adopted j 
for JOBS basic skills participants is getting a GED. | 
But SIPA's findings indicate that this goal is chosen I 
basically because it is one everybody understands, | 
not because it is adequate for guiding basic educa- j 
tion services for AFDC recipients. For one thing, j 
only a small percentage of the basic education j 
participants have attained a GED or are expected ! 
to. But the larger issue is the same as in adult basic \ 
education generally — at what level of competence i 
should individuals be able to function to per- j 
form well in their jobs, to be self-sufficient, and to i 
have a foundation for future growth? Federal JOBS j 
regulations arc virtually silent on this issue — and I 
concrete guidelines are needed at the federal level i 
to provide the states with the tools they need. The i 
place to start, says SIPA, is to provide direction that i 
will move the states away from the "one size fits all" ' 
mentality of most instruction — keeping in mind I 
that the the bottom-line goal of JOBS is employ- 
ment at a living wage. Adult education programs i 
for AFDC students need to be customized and to t 
take a functional context approach. Fortunately, j 
there is a growing experience in the nation in both i 
of these approaches that can be built upon if states j 
are given the incentives and tools to do so. One i 
federal step that would help immeasurably toward I 
this goal is to require that the states adopt as their ! 
operating definition of literacy the one contained in i 
the National Literacy Act: An individual's ability to i 
read, write, and speak in English, and compute and 
solve problems at levels of proficiency necessary to 
function on the job and in society, to achieve one's 
goals, and develop one's knowledge and potential. 

Item . There is virtually no meaningful coordination 
among state and local welfare agencies, departments ; 
of education, other training organizations, and edu- 
cation service providers. This not only hampers 
every aspect of the JOBS programs already, but it 
seriously rcstrirts the quality and reliability of 
information available at the state level for future 
planning and funding purposes, and between state 
and federal officials. Here, again, precise guidelines 
are needed and presently lacking in the federal . 
JOBS legislation. 

A Final Note 

Owing to space constraints, the above discussion is ; 
necessarily offered in abbreviated form. SIPA's re- 
port in fact provides a far deeper and w ider analylsis 
of these and manv other issues, and it should be 
read in its entirety. It should be noted, too, that 
while SIPA's findings paint a picture both bleak 
and hopeful. SIPA docs believe the problems can be i 
solved. Its report offers numerous short- and long- 
term recommendations for government at all levels. . 
and for other parties to the JOBS enterprise. 

i [he Promise ol JOBS is $|7 05 prepaid from the 
Southport Institute lor Policv Analvsts. «N20 First • 
Street NF. Suite 4(>(l. Washington. DC 20<K)2. 2()2- 
o«s2-41(H). A related publication. It's Not Like 
T hey Sav Welfare Recipients Talk About Wel- 
fare. Work and Education , is.ilso available for $20. 
Hoth publications, tl ordered meet her. are $30.) 
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SCHOOL DOORS 



(Cont'd from p. 7) 



Gender . Across the three scales, women in both 
DOL programs tend to perform somewhat higher 
than men, but the differences are only a few points 
and not considered statistically significant. The one 
exception is for JTPA women in Prose Literacy. 



ESUI 



Women 
Men 



Women 
Men 



P 295.6 
287 0 



P-291 3 
274 3 



D-285 4 
282 5 



D-277 3 
270 7 



G-289 4 
29l 5 



0-282 6 
278.4 



Age. Young people aged 16 to 25 have significantly 
lower literacy proficiency across all three scales 
than other age groups, in both JTPA and ES/UI. 
While young ES/UI adults do slightly better than 
their JTPA counterparts, it should be noted again 
that JTPA serves a higher percentage of young 
adults (36^) than ES/UI (28 a r) does. 
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Race/Ethnicity. In general. Blacks and Hispanics 
perform about the same, though both score well 
below Whites. The relative parity between Blacks 
and Hispanics is surprising because other national 
databases consistently place Hispanic performance 
midway between Blacks and Whites. Moreover. ES/ 
Ul appears to serve a less proficient Hispanic popu- 
lation than would likely be the case for the nation's 
Hispanic population as a whole. l Ed. Note : When 
the L.S. Department of Education's SALS survey 
results are known, probably next year, there will be 
a basis for comparison. | 
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Education Completion Level . Not surprisingly, the 
survey data show a very strong correlation between 
education completion level and literacy proficiency. 
The following table illustrates (average) relative 
literacy levels by years of educational attainment. 
Those in both programs with less than a 1 2th -grade 
attainment arc dramatically less proficient than 
those at higher education levels, with individuals 
having less than 9th grade completion showing by 
far the worst results in both JTPA and ES/UI. 
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It is interesting to note that those in the ES/UI 
pool with less than 8th- to I2th-gradc completions 
O me significantly lower proficiency than their 
rPA counterparts. ETS data do not indicate why 
lis is so but the fact that these adults arc relative!) 
older ma\ be one reason. 



Beyond what the table shows, the ETS report indi- 
cates that between 75^ and 957r of the two DOL 
client groups having 0-8 years of education score at 
proficiency Levels 1 and 2. Moreover, between 659c 
and 72<7r of those with 9-12 years of education but 
lacking a high school diploma or GED score 
in the two lowest levels. In addition, about one- 
third of people possessing high school diplomas or 
GEDs demonstrated very limited skills. 

Other Variables Are Also important 

Obviously all of the above variables are interrelated 
in highly important ways that can only be suggested 
here, and no one variable in isolation of the others 
reveals anything very useful for understanding and 
action. Moreover, ETS collected data on many other 
variables which are reported and analyzed in its 
report — e.g. about employment, earnings, and 
occupation...thc presence and use of literacy mate- 
rials in the homc.work experiences of the two DOL 
groups while in high schooL.reasons for not com- 
pleting high school. ..self-perceptions about lit- 
eracy...and civic participation. Here are only three 
of the dozens of findings: More Hispanics and 
Blacks worked part-time while in high school than 
Whites. Boredom and the need to work are the 
major reasons Blacks and Hispanics gave for 
dropping out of school. Persons whose recent 
occupation is laborer, service worker, operative, or 
craft worker tend, in general, to have lower profi- 
ciency than clerical, sales, technical, managerial, 
and professional workers. 

( Beyond the School Doors is available for $3 pre- 
paid from Center for the Assessment of Educational 
Progress (CAEP), Educational Testing Service. 
Roscdalc Road, Princeton, NJ 08541. The ETS 
technical report, titled Profiling the Literacy 
Proficiencies of JTPA and ES/UI Populations, 
is also available from CAEP for $3 prepaid. An 
order for both publications is $5.) 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

General Policy, Planning & Research 

ED The Adult Education Program Annual Re- 
port: Program Year 1990 is new from the National 
Adult Education Professional Development Con- 
sot ;ium (NAEPDC). It is a 75-page "almanac" of 
information about federal ABE legislation. ABE 
trends, and enrollments and expenditures in adult 
basic education programs on a comparative state- 
by-state basis. Based on an analysis of data submit- 
ted by each state office to the U.S. Department of 
Education in 1990. the core of the publication is a 
scries of tables which compile information about a 
wide range of funding and enrollment variables — 
e.g. federal ABE allotments, state and local expen- 
ditures, and eligible populations: participation in 
ABE programs by gender, age. educational level, 
and ethnic group or race: the kind and level of 
programs (ESL. ABE. GED) in which participants 
that year were enrolled: and so on. The publication 
should be a usetul resource for policymakers, re- 
searchers, and others interested in the federal ABE 
program. Available for $11 from NAEPDC, 444 
North Capitol Street NW, Suite 422. Washington, 
DC 20001, 202-624-5250. Quantity discounts 
arc available. 



Nation: Report to Congress , a new publication from I 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Devel- I 
opment. draws on statistics from a number of gov- t 
ernment surveys to assess the education levels of I 
residents of public housing and of the Indian and I 
Alaskan native populations. Among other things, j 
the report indicates that these groups have substan- j 
tially lower levels of educational attainment than i 
the rental household population as a whole, and 
that there is a strong correlation between their 
education level and their income and children's 
academic achievement. The report also outlines 
HUD's current involvements in literacy for public 
housing residents. Available free from the Resident 
Initiatives Clearinghouse. PO Box 6091, Rockville, 
MD 20850, 800-955-2232. 

Workforce & Workplace literacy 

Back to Basics: Literacy at Work is a special 
3 1 -page issue of the Employee Relations and Human 
Resources Bulletin put out periodically by the Bu- 
reau of Business Practice. Presented in six chapters, 
the literacy special is a call to arms for increased 
business involvement in literacy. It provides a de- 
tailed introduction to workforce literacy issues, needs 
assessment, and program design, and contains case 
studies of workplace literacy programs at large 
corporations and small businesses. An excellent 
general resource, the work is available for $10.95 
from the Bureau of Business Practice, 24 Rope 
Ferry Road, Waterford, CT 06386, 203-442-4365. 



Basic Skills for Job Performance: PICs and 



H 

Workplace Literacy is a new publication from the 
National Alliance of Business intended for use by 
Private Industry Councils. It gives an overview of 
workplace literacy issues, identifies factors in i 
developing workplace programs, and describes • 
a number of successful PIC workplace literacy ini- t 
tiatives. The book is $5.95 from National Alliance i 
of Business, 1201 New York Avenue NW, ( 
Washington, DC 20005-3917, 202-289-2888. i 
Quantity discounts are available. ; 

[I] Today's Dilemma, Tomorrow's Competitive ■ 
Edge: Learning From the NAM/Towcrs Perrin Skills i 
Gap Survey reports the findings of a survey con- I 
ducted by Towers Perrin in 1991 for the National i 
Association of Manufacturers. NAM members were i 
asked about current and future labor shortages, ! 
workforce skills gaps, training, and their involve- 
ment with the public schools. ( Note: The study was I 
an extension of a 1990 survey by Towers Perrin : 
reported in BCEL's October 1990 Newsletter, p. 9, 1 
item #1.| Findings show that the manufacturers are i 
seriously affected by the skills gap. For example, ; 
about one-third of the 360 respondents regularly • 
reject job candidates because of poor reading and 
w riting skills and about one quarter regularly reject • 
them because of poor communications and calcula- 
tion skills. More than half of the respondents indi- 
cated that current workers also lack the skills they 
need for their jobs. Available for $27 from Publica- 
tions, National Association of Manufacturers, 1331 
Pcnnsvlvania Avenue NW, Suite 1500. Washington, 
IK' 20004-1703, 800-637-3005 or 202-637-3086. 

General Program & Curriculum 
Development 



arc available. rjT| 

. LHJ Taking Care: A Handbook About Women's 

Literacy and Education Needs in Public and Health . l>y Mary Brecn, is an easy- to-read handbook 

Indian Housing Developments Throughout the that provides information about health topics of 
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high concern to women — nutrition, stress, depres- 
sion, exercise, weight control, over-the-counter drugs, 
doctor-patient relations, sex (including AIDS), birth 
control, vaginal infections, pap tests, breast exami- 
nations, and menopause. The contents were field- 
tested by residents of shelters for abused women 
and reviewed by a doctor and other health profes- 
sionals. Available for S 14.95 plus $5 shipping and 
handling (in Canadian dollars) from Heather 
Somerville, Consumer & Professional Books Divi- 
sion. McGraw-Hill Ryerson Limited, 300 Water 
Street, Whitby, Ontario LIN 9B6. 416-430-5040. 

Albany Educational Television has produced 
a valuable new video program: HIV Education for 
Adult Literacy Programs ($85 plus $4 shipping and 
handling). The video is a staff development pro- 
gram for instructors, administrators, and other 
personnel involved in adult learning. It is designed 
to help providers develop the awareness and sensi- 
tivity needed to instruct learners about this ex- 
tremely difficult subject and to help instructors 
design their own HIV curriculums. The program is 
made up of three components: A 22- minute video- 
cassette. Providing a Supportive and Sensitive Envi- 
ronment, contains interviews with HIV-infected 
people and a social worker with broad experience 
in working with this population. The Guide for 
Teachers contains background information about 
HIV and AIDS and includes sample lessons and 
activities. Where to Start gives an overview of the 
materials and instructions for implementing an HIV 
education program. It also contains an extensive 
list of resources. Available from City School Dis- 
trict of Albany. Albany Educational TV. 27 Western 
Avenue, Albany. NY 12203. 518-465-4741. (Make 
checks payable to City School District of Albany.) 
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For High Performance 
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Graph Reprinted From learning A livin g, p. 10 

Chaired by former Secretary of Labor William 
Brock, the Secretary's Commission for Achieving 
the Necessary Skills (SCANS) has become a major 
force for bringing about a high-performance 
economy — characterized by high skills, high wages. 
O ull employment. LEARNING A LIVING: 
CD| R eprint for High Performance , the final SCANS 
t issued in April is the culmination of a two- 
year effort to point the way to America's future 



economy by ensuring that all students coming out 
of school are competent to fill the high-wage, high- 
skilled jobs that will await them and will have 
advancement prospects throughout their produc- 
tive lives. 

The challenge." says the report, "is to design a 
system that clearly establishes that all young people 
in our nation have the right to an education up to 
a recognized performance standard — without put- 
ting the burden of failure on students' backs." 

Last year's preliminary report by SCANS (see 
BCEL Newsletter, October 1991) defined the know 
how necessary for a high-performance workplace in 
terms of five employee competencies (which depend 
upon having solid basic skills, critical thinking skills, 
and an array of personal qualities such as a sense 
of individual responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, 
seif-management. and integrity). All workers of the 
future, according to SCANS, should know how to: 

• Allocate time, money, materials, space, and staff. 

• Work m teams, teach others, serve customers, 
lead, negotiate, and work well with people from 
culturally diverse backgrounds'. 

• Acquire and evaluate data, organize and main- 
tain tiles, interpret and communicate, and use com- 
puters to process information. 

• Interpret social, organizational, and technologi- 
cal systems: monitor and correct performance: and 
design or improve systems. 

• lie able to select etpupment and tools, apply 
technology to specific tasks, and maintain and 
troubleshoot equipment. 

SCANS calls for a new social contract among 
America's employers, communities, and schools, in 
which a bridge of communication and know-how 
would be built across the various domains. "What- 
ever strengthens one," the report says, "strengthens 
all." Working together, these groups can make 
more substantial progress toward the common 
goal of getting the economy moving again and 
delivering the high productivity and wages 
needed for global competitiveness. 

To the schools . SCANS addresses this challenge: 
"Look beyond the school house to the roles students 
will play when they leave to become workers, par- 
ents, and citizens." 

To teachers : "Look beyond your discipline and 
your classroom to the other courses your students 
take, to your community, and to the lives of your 
students outside school. Help your students connect 
what they learn in class to the world outside." 

To employers: "Look outside your company and 
change your view of your responsibilities for 
human resource development. Your old responsi- 
bilities were to select the best available applicants 
and retrain those you hired. Your new responsibili- 
ties must be to improve the way you organize work 
and to develop the human resources in your com- 
munity, your firm, and your nation." 

To administrators: "Try to apply the 14 points 
...developed by W. Edwards Deming. the man 
whose ideas produced the Japanerc economic 
miracle.'\The two key lessons SCANS takes from 
Deming are these: 

• The more quality — including human resource 
quality — \ou build into anything, the less, in the 
long run. it costs. 



• Leadership in any organization — be it school, 
company, or government agency — lies primarily in 
developing constancy of purpose throughout. 

The SCANS blueprint is for forma! schooling as 
well as learning that takes place over a lifetime 
through employers and work-based education. The 
Commission calis for the U.S. Departments of La- 
bor and Education, the business community, trade 
unions, educators, job training and literacy provid- 
ers, the military, community- based organizations, 
and others to form a "national partnership built 
around employment," and to establish a common 
language and an equitable system of human re- 
source development, assessment, and certification. 

What, asks SCANS, will a commitment to its agenda 
mean for those groups that adopt it? The Commis- 
sion stresses that learning "to know" should not be 
separated from learning "to do." Most important, 
it says, are changes in teacher training and staff 
development. New pedagogical skills are required 
to teach in new contexts, as are collaborative learn- 
ing environments. Familiarity with new instruc- 
tional technologies as well as management skills 
will be necessary for meaningful interaction with 
students. Experience with the principles of high 
performance in the workplace must be gained and 
applied for the crossover from school to work. State 
and local educators, including administrators, teach- 
ers, principals, and school board members, will need 
to work with local management, labor, and commu- 
nity groups to review pedagogy, curriculum, and 
the administration of schools. 

Moreover, public and private employer- sponsored 
training will have to be a priority. Eighty percent 
of today's workers will remain on the job well into 
the 21st century, yet fewer than 10% of them now 
receive training of any kind. As a useful first step 
in the SCANS blueprint for action, coalitions of 
trade associations, business organizations, labor 
unions.and industry- specific groups should develop 
training strategies around the SCANS "know-how" 
criteria (as spelled out in detail in the report), for 
use by all businesses, but particularly small firms. { 

As SCANS envisions it. employers would describe j 
job requirements in terms of the SCANS workplace 
competencies and use these for recruitment and 
employee development purposes. Human resource 
and training managers would reorient their educa- 
tion and training offerings to include not only job- 
specific skills but also the SCANS workplace com- 
petencies and foundation skills. 

For their part, education provider groups — voca- 
tional and proprietary schools, community colleges, 
adult education and work-based programs — would 
offer instruction and certification in the SCANS 
workplace competencies. SCANS points out that in 
its scenario a system of assessment and certification 
will be essential To this end it supports the devel- 
opment of a new nationwide voluntary assessment 
system — not "tests" as traditionally understood , 
but tests tied to learning goals. 

In this regard, one of the boldest new recommenda- i 
tions from SCANS is that a "cumulative resume" I 
be established for all students, beginning in mid- ■ 
die school. It would reflect courses taken, projects | 
completed, and proficiency levels attained in each I 
of the five SCANS competencies. A student who } 
accomplished enough to meet an overall standard i 
would be awarded a certificate of initial mastery t 
(C1M), a universally-recognized statement of ex- i 
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LEARNING A LIVING 

(Cont'd from p. 11) 

pcrience and achievements. Students would be free 
to use their **resumes" in seeking employment or 
further education, and employers would demand 
from students the highest level of certification a job 
demands, including but not limited to the C!M. 

A main section of Learning A Living describes 
SCANS projects already underway in a number of 
cities — Fort Worth. Los Angeles. Tampa, and Lou- 
isville — and in the states of Florida. Indiana. 
New York, and Oregon. From the corporate arena. 
AT&T and its major unions. MCI, Gannett. 
Motorola. NationsBank, and TGI Friday's are on 
board. Trade associations in the hospitality field 
have joined together to introduce the SCANS 
language into their industry, and the National 
Council on Education Standards and Testing 
has endorsed the inclusion of the SCANS compe- 



tencies. Further, the U.S. Department of Labor is 
presently building the SCANS approach into its 
JTPA program, and the federal Office of Personnel 
Management has begun to do so in its in-house 
training efforts. 

(Copies of Learning A Living are available for 
$6.50 for the lull report and S2.50 lor a 36-page 
summary. A supplemental resource for educators 
and employers to use in developing the SCANS 
curriculum. Skills and Tasks lor Jobs. 535 pages, 
is also available for $27. A third publication. 
Teaching the SCANS Competencies , provides 
expanded definitions for each of ihe five compe- 
tencies and is available for $1 K Mail requests and 
prepayment to Superintendent of Document:;. 
PO Box 371954. Pittsburgh. PA 15250-7954. A 
2S-minute videotape about the SCANS effort. 
Second To None , is available for $45 from the 
National Audiovisual Center. N7(M) Edgeworth 
Drive. Capitol Heights. MD 20743-3701. ) ■ 



WORKPLACE LITERACY: 

Reshaping The American 
Workforce 




Geographical Distribution Of National Workplace 
Literacy Projects. 1988/89-1990/91. 

The National Workplace Literacy Program (NWLP) 
of the C.S. Department of Education awarded 149 
grants totaling $41 million in its first three years of 
operation ( 1988/89 to 1990/91 ). The grants, averag- 
ing nearly $275,000. were awarded to business/ 
education partnerships in 42 states and territories, 
for programs serving more than 67.500 workers in 
over 360 different businesses. The 1991-92 cycle 
provided another $19.2 million for 55 workplace 
partnerships. | Note : In addition, the Department of 
Labor has given some $25 million since 1986 for 
uorkplace literacy projects. | 

\ new Department of Education publication. 
WORKPLACE LITERACY: Reshaping the Ameri- 
can Workforce , provides an excellent discussion 
and review of the NWLP's goals ard accomplish- 
ments over its first three years. It also documents 
changes in workplace literacy and. most impor- 
tantly, analyzes and assesses w has been learned 
from the experience. The first publication of its kind 
issued by the Department, its purpose is to dissemi- 
nate information and help point the way for busi- 
nesses, labor organizations, and educational institu- 
tions that may recognize the need for worker skills 
O grading but are unsure of how to proceed. 
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Established "to provide grants for projects designed 
to improve the productivity of the workforce through 
improvement of literacy skills needed in the work- 
place." NWLP's focus is on basic skills, employee 
performance, and spurring the development of model 
curriculums and programs for the workplace. Each 
NWLP project must be a partnership Nitween at 
least one business or labor organization *.id at least 
one educational institution. [ Note : The Program's 
guidelines were amended by the National Literacy 
Act of 1991 to include the following new features: 
(I) a priority on applications from partnerships 
including small businesses — to redress the difficul- 
ties small businesses encounter in competing for 
workplace literacy assistance: (2) a change in the 
maximum grant period from 18 months to three 
years — to allow good projects to continue to evolve 
rather than collapse under financial pressure; and 
(3) the creation of a program of National Workforce 
Literacy Strategies Grants at the Department of 
Education which will award at least five large-scale 
($500,000) grants, to be triggered when annual 
appropriations for NWLP reach $25 million.} 

In the projects funded by NWLP during the first 
three years, most business partners came from the 
manufacturing sector (over 48#) with labor groups 
next in frequency (29<£) and hospital/health care 
industries third (13*2). Community colleges had 
the dominant educational share, with more than 
double the participation of school districts, the next 
most prominent partner. Moreover, as the grant 
program progressed from year to year, a wider 
variety of organizations applied in each cycle, the 
funding doubled, and there was an annual increase 
in the number of businesses participating and the 
number of employees served. 

Geographically, the South received the greatest 
amount of project funding (34<?) and its share of 
the total is growing fastest, having tripled in the 
last cycle. The Mid-Atlantic Northeast was next 
with 28^. and the West and Midwest had 1V7< and 
177<- respectively. 

In the aggregate, the projects funded hv the Deport- 
ment between /°<S°-°/ had a very high retention 
rate — higher thanany other type of adult education 
program. Among the key reasons for this outcome 
are that the programs conducted job task analysis 
as a central component of planning, used an in- 
structional approach in which materials were linked 



to real workplace goals and job performance re- I 
quiremen:* (the instruction was specifically job- I 
related, environment-specific, and contextual), took I 
account of the prior background knowledge of j 
workers and involved them in planning the pro* i 
gram, held classes at convenient on-site locations, j 
and carried out both formative and summative 
evaluation. Assessment instruments used varied 
widely, ranging from CASAS to TABE to informal 
methods of self-evaluation and evaluation by super- 
visors and instructors. 

The report points out that the assessment tools 
used, and in use generally, are not really able to 
provide "valid and reliable measures that relate 
learning gains to job-based outcomes." a problem 
that will have to be overcome as the workplace 
literacy effort moves forward. In fact, the develop- 
ment of new assessment tools is seen as a future 
priority. This issue and others important to the 
future of workplace education programs and the 
design of effective programs are discussed in a 
major section of the publication. 

One of several appendices to the report presents a 
listing of the first, second, and third cycle grantees 
on a state-by-state basis, with all business and 
education partners in each project indicated. 

(For a free copy of the 93-page report contact 
Clearinghouse nf Aduli Education and Literacy, 
l .S. Department of Education. 400 Marvland 
Avenue SW. Washington. DC 20202-7240.)' ■ 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 




T-Shirt For Adults & Children Featured In Levenger Catalog. 
Sales To Benefit Literacy Volunteers Of America (see p. 14) 

Skills Upgrading For D.C. ~ ~ 
Cafeteria Workers 

The Food and Beverage Workers Union. 
Local 32. represents cafeteria workers in 
the Washington. D.C. area. Its 4.(HX) mem- 
bers are employed a I the food service 
establishments of the U.S. Capitol, the 
Pentagon, the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and other sites. 
Benefits for the members are adminis- 
tered through the Employers Benefits 
Fund, a trust operated jointly by the Union 
and by management from the participating 
companies: the ARA Services. Canteen 
Corporation, DAK A. The Refractory Cafe 
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at the Government Printing Office. Guest 
Services. Inc.. Harbor Square Condomini- 
ums. Marriott Corporation. Morrisons 
Management Systems, Ogden Food Ser- 
vice. Seilers Dining Service. Service 
America Corporations, and The House 
Restaurant System at the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

After the Union negotiated a tuition re- 
fund benefit for the employees of these 
companies, it found that the workers 
weren't using it because they needed 
stronger basic skills before they could 
take advantage of other educational op- 
portunities. In response, the Benefits Fund 
formed a partnership with the Resource 
Development Institute (RDI). the training 
arm of the AFL-CIO. to develop a basic 
skills program. The resulting functional 
context curriculum, called the "Skills En- 
hancement Training Program." was de- 
signed by RDI staff based on extensive 
interviews with workers and their supervi- 
sors, materials used on jobs, and work- 
place observations. The program provides 
72 hours of classroom instruction over an 
18-week period — in job-related reading, 
math, writing, and communications skills. 
The CASAS Employability Competency 
System is used for assessment purposes. 
Classes are held at some of the work sites, 
with many participants traveling there from 
the other sites. 

All classes are held on participants* own 
time, with a $200 bonus paid to those who 
complete the program. During the first 
program cycle, which began in April 1990. 
223 employees took part in classes, and 
167 finished the course. Following inde- 
pendent evaluations by the COSMOS Cor- 
poration and by Ruttcnburg. Kilgallon. & 
Associates, the program is now being ex- 
tended to include more involvement of 
frontline supervisors, an ESL curriculum, 
and a second ABE curriculum that will 
develop higher-level communications skills 
and focus more on workplace dynamics. 

Funding for the effort has been provided 
so far by two grants from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's Workplace Literacy 
Initiatives grant program, the companies 
themselves, and. during an interim period 
between grants. *>y the Benefits Fund. 

(For more details contact Miriam Burt. 
Director. Skills Enhancement Training 
<3 ram. Food & Beverage Workers 
:I\JC n. Local 32. 1221 Massachusetts 
"W=jue NW. Washinuton. DC 20005. 
202-393-3232.) 



United Service Automobile 
Association Upgrading Its Workforce 

The United Service Automobile Associa- 
tion (USAA) is a financial service com- 
pany whose business interests include the 
insurance, real estate, and banking indus- 
tries, among others. It has a workforce of 
14.000 people. 9.000 of them located at 
headquarters in San Antonio. Texas. 
USAA has a long history of providing 
educational services to its employees. It 
devotes about $20 million a year to a 
fully-staffed in-house program of courses 
in management, job training, and self- 
improvement, and provides some S2 mil- 
lion annually in tuition assistance benefits. 
It also makes its extensive training facili- 
ties av2i<able after hours to small busi- 
nesses in San Antonio if they are joining 
a USAA class. In 1989. w hen Texas began 
to require an exam for college admissions. 
USAA implemented a new developmental 
reading, writing, and math course to help 
prepare its workers to pass the exam. The 
one-semester course is given at the worksite 
by nearby Palo Alto Community College, 
with employees participating during work 
hours and the company paying tuition costs 
for all full-time employees (the course is 
open to part-timers as well, a; their own 
expense). Those who complete the course 
and pass the Texas exam move immedi- 
ately into college-level courses, also of- 
fered on site by the College. Classroom 
instruction is designed to meet the specific 
needs of the students as identified in a pre- 
test, and it is both print and computer 
based. (Whether or not workers are en- 
rolled in the course itself, they have access 
to the computer component.) During the 
Spring 1992 semester. 11 reading, math, 
and writing classes were offered at USAA. 
with 20 to 25 students enrolled in each. 
(For more information contact Mary Del 
Cueto. Director. Employee Education. 
USAA. USAA Buildine. San Antonio. TX 
78288. 512-498-1163.) 



Rotary Campaign Presses On 

Since 1986, when its 10-year literacy cam- 
paign was launched. Rotary International 
has produced several publications to draw 
its members' attention to literacy and to 
offer ideas for local club involvement on a 
worldwide basis. It has also built up a 
central "Master Index" on member projects 
around the world, a sort of information 
and networking service for members and 
other interested nartif** Twn rr»r^nt initia- 



tives reflect Rotary 's continuing commit- i 
ment. Out of the Shadow: A Step-by-Step j 
Guide to Developing Literacy Projects, an I 
earlier publication, has just been revised j 
and released to members in both industri- j 
alized and non-industrialized countries. In j 
addition to an array of suggestions for i 
specific activities to undertake and how. it 
offers profiles on selected projects in the 
U.S.. Brazil, Thailand, Zimbabwe, and 
elsewhere. It also includes a description of 
programs and grants available from Ro- 
tary International and The Rotary Foun- 
dation for clubs wishing to develop or 
strengthen a literacy project. On another 
front, last year Rotary mailed a survey 
questionnaire to its 2.500 local clubs around 
the world to determine how many are 
presently er.gaged in literacy projects or i 
planning to become engaged. Among the i 
findings was that some 42 percent of i 
the 659 responding clubs were planning j 
to initiate projects in 1991-92. Moreover, j 
club activities in the U.S.. Canada, and the j 
Bahamas have increased significantly over 
the last few years. Of the 215 respondents 
from these countries. 130 had adult lit- 
eracy projects in operation at the time of 
response, contrasted to about 70 during 
the preceding 5-year period. Nearly 50 
percent of these projects were dedicated to 
raising funds for local literacy providers. 
Serving as a source of tutors accounts for 
another 32 percent, and 19 percent are 
engaged in awareness-building activities. 
(For more information on Rotary's cam- i 
paign and services, contact Lois Ringwood, | 
Program Assistant. Community Develop- i 
ment Programs. Rotary International. One 
Rotary Center. 1560 Sherman Avenue. 
Evanston. IL 60201-3698, 708-866-3404. 
To obtain a copy of the survey results (no i 
charge) or Out of the Shadow ($1). contact 
the order desk at 708-866-3149 or write to 
the above address.) 

Edison Electric Institute Encourages 

Member Involvement In Literacy 

i 

Edison Electric Institute (EEI) in Wash- i 
ington. D.C. is a trade association rcpre- j 
senting some 200 investor-owned electric j 
utilities which collectively generate about i 
three-quarters of the energy used in the | 
United States. For the past four years, j 
EEI has published annual "Business Edu- j 
cation Partnership" reports, which seek to i 
raise members" awareness of and increase i 
their involvement in important social and i 
educational issues. The reports are issued i 
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through EEI's Library Grant Program, 
which distributes them at no cost to Insti- 
tute members and to hundreds of public 
libraries around the country. The reports 
are also available for sale to members and 
any other interested parties. T'he latest in 
the series, titled Literacy: An America* 
Challenge, is a 53-page compilation of 
materials from selected literacy organiza- 
tions and from companies with established 
workplace programs. It provides an intro- 
duction to workforce literacy, and offers 
numerous ideas for member involvement 
in literacy at the local level. One section 
profiles the workplace literacy programs 
of several electric utilities, including South- 
ern California Edison. Ohio Edison Com- 
pany. Detroit Edison Company, and the 
Entergy Corporation. (Copies of the pub- 
lication are $5 from Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, 701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Wash- 
ington. DC 20004-26%. 2()2-508-5(XK). For 
, more information, contact Lori Buckius. 
Manager. Publications Marketing, at the 
above address.) 

Skills Enhancement At Texas Instruments 

The Defense Systems and Electronics 
Group of Texas Instruments manufactures 
a wide range of defense electronics, in- 
cluding a great many detection instruments 
such as the infrared devices used in the 
Gulf War. The Group employs over 20,000 
people in North Texas. It offers a vast 
range of traditional job training courses to 
its workers, and since 1988 has provided a 
Job Enhancement Program ( JEP) to teach 
its employees the basic reading, writing, 
and math skills they need on the job. JEP 
began when the company's instructors 
recognized that its workers were having 
difficulty in job training classes for lack of 
the requisite basic skills. In addition, orga- 
nizational changes were making it neces- 
sary for the workers to become more flex- 
ible in their ability to take on new job tasks 
and responsibilities. 

For the program, the company has deter- 
mined what basic skills, at what levels, are 
needed to function well in clerical, ma- 
chinist, technician, and similar job classes. 
Employees are assessed to discover what 
basic skills help they need to meet the 
requirements of their jobs. Those that 
q ould benefit from JEP are so informed. 



on a confidential basis, with actual enroll- 
ment strictly voluntary. So far. some 95 
percent of those in need of help have 
chosen to enroll. Courses range from basic 
reading and math to more advanced 
levels, reflecting the wide continuum of 
skills needed in this highly technical work- 
place. (A large proportion of the jobs 
require basic skills that go beyond high 
school level.) The curriculum was designed 
internally, using job-related materials 
exclusively, and courses are taught by 
full-time educators hired under contract 
by Texas Instruments. All classes are held 
on site during shift time. 

Program evaluation is based on interviews 
with students, supervisors, and managers 
to determine if the skills taught have in 
fact transferred to the job. Some positive 
results to date include workers* taking on 
greater responsibility, better communica- 
tion between different shifts, and between 
supervisors and employees, and greater 
success in the company's job training 
courses. Moreover, from 5 to 15 percent 
of people who have been through the 
program already have gone on to take 
college courses on their own. 

( For more details contact Wayne Freeland. 
Manager, Job Enhancement Program. De- 
fense Systems and Electronics Group. 
Texas Instruments. 7839 Churchill Wav. 
MS 3901. Dallas. TX 75251.214-917-2530.) 



Nurses A! Carolinas Medical Center 
Collaborate To Improve Patient Care 

Last winter, a group of nurses, dieticians, 
and other health care personnel from the 
out-patient clinics of the Carolinas Medi- 
cal Center in Charlotte, N.C. came to- 
gether in a series of training seminars — 
conducted by ReadUp Charlotte, a local 
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literacy provider — to learn how to write 
materials for their patients with low read- 
ing levels. The nurses believed that many 
of their patients had reading difficulties 
which led to inadequate health care be- 
cause they couldn't fully comprehend vital 
written information and instructions. With 
this initial boost from the seminars, the 
group then decided to move ahead on its 
own by forming an ongoing Patient Edu- 
cation Committee, its purpose to rewrite 
patient materials for use in the clinics and 
to offer guidance and training to other j 
units of the Medical Center where patient i 
reading levels might be a problem. The j 
Committee is presently developing a com- | 
plete inventory of all patient materials, 5 
reviewing that material for accuracy and ! 
readability, and rewriting, developing anew. ' 
or dropping particular iten": as appropri- 
ate. New or revised materials will be : 
tried out with the patients, whose feed- - 
back will inform further refinements. : 
(For more information contact Denise ; 
Howard. Ob-Gyn Clinic, Carolinas Medi- ' 
cal Center, PO Box 32861. Charlotte, NC : 
28232. 704-355-2192. For details onj 
ReadUp Charlotte's program of seminars. I 
contact Molly Boggis. Executive Director. ; 
ReadUp Charlotte. 316 East Morehead ! 
Street. Charlotte, NC 28202. 704-377-7153.) , 

Levenger's LVA Campaig n ; 

Earlier this fall. Levenger Toois For Seri- 
ous Readers, a Florida-based mail order ■ 
company that sells bookshelves, lab desks, 
stamps, dictionary stands, and other such 
"tools for serious readers." launched a 
fundraising campaign to benefit Literacy . 
Volunteers of America. A mailing of some ; 
1 .5 million copies of its catalog included a : 
listing for a new product designed for i 
both children and adults — T-shirts and i 
sweatshirts carrying the message -Just . 
Read It." For every shirt sold, the com- \ 
pany will donate SI to LVA. The catalog ; 
also contains a description of LVA's ac- < 
tivities and tells how to contact the orga- - 
nization. Moreover, for an indefinite pe- 
riod, flyers are being shipped with all 
orders, not just the shirt sales, which invite . 
customers to make contributions to LVA. . 
(For more details, contact Ann Bond. . 
Levenger Tools For Serious Readers. 975 : 
South Congress Avenue, Delrav Beach. : 
FL 33445. 407-276-2436; or Beverly Miller, 
Literacy Volunteers of America. 5795 
Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214. 
315-445-8000. For a free Leveneer catalog 
call 800-544-0880.) 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 



ARCO Oil & Gas recently .onated $2,000 lo the Dallas 
County Aautt Literacy Council to help individuals on puDuc 
assistance who have studied for their nigh school equivalency 
diploma afford the cost of the GED tesf. 

Aetna Life & Casualty, the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation 
the Charlotte (NC) Housing Authority, and the Charlotte Junior 
Women's Club are supporting "Prime Time.* a new program 
oJ ReadUp Charlotte which encourages parents in oudmc 
housing to become more involved in activities to increase 
literacy lor themselves and their children. 

BP Exploration and ARCO Alaska recently contributed 
S25.000 ana $1 1 600 respectively to the Ancnorage Literacy 
Proiect (ALP) A corporate spelling bee sponsored by the 
Anchorage Oaily News netted anotner $15,000 lor Alp 
Thirty businesses donated $300 each to participate in me Dee 

Bell Atlantic recently contncuted $5 000 to the Metroociitan 
Career Center, an aault education and training agency r 
Germantown (PA) which serves more than 400 low-income area 
f esidents each year 

Big Y Foods in Springfield iMA) selected the L'teracy Volun- 
teer Network (LVN) as the beneficiary of its 1992 Annual Chanty 
Golf Tournament Big Y has pledged an initial $5 000 and win 
donate an additional $5,000 if LVN can raise the equivalent m 
matching funds. A MassMutual "Volunteer in Action Award" 
of $500 also went to LVN earlier this year 

Jewelry designer Sue Ellen Allen created the "Thousand Po:n:s 
of _ighf commemorative pm presented to Barbara Bush at the 
Congressional Clubs luncheon in her honor m Washington 
DC .n Aom. Ms Atlen's firm Collectibles by Sue Ellen 
<s donating part of the proceeds from sales of reDiicas ol the 
pin (and a smaller version used as a party favor at the luncheon i 
to the national Literacy Volunteers of America in Syracuse T r e 
•ems wnl be sold through stores that carry the Sue Ellen nne 
Or- another front Chip & Cookie. Wally Amos new man orcer 
venure outot Hawaii. «s donating 10 percent ol the monies 'ro- 
ts Deduct saies to LVA 

Oigital Equipment Progress Inc.. and the ColumDus (Oh) 
Foundation are supporting tne development of an m-nouse 
:wo-tioor computer network for the program ooerations ot 
Cciumbus Literacy Council 

IBM Aiamo Rent-a-Car Centel the Coors Family Lit- 
eracy Foundation Paragon Cable and Pizza Hut are 

:orDorate soonsors of the statewide family literacy 
initiative launcneo m Feoruary oy the Florida L;ieracv 
Coalition iFLC) m cooperation with the State Department v 
taxation PLC s annual conference in March was suooorteo 
rjy contributions from several otner companies wnose 
^coort enaotea 33 new aoui: r eaoers to attend the coherence 

Sv:ng National Literacy Week m Septemoer McDonald's .n 
/Westminster tMD) ran reiateo oromotionai efforts to neiqnte* 
^wOuC awareness Customers tray nners were dedicated *: 
: teracy ano gave the telephone numoer ot the Lileracy Counc i 
Carron County F>ve cents cf every sale ol a designated tcca 
.;em at the trancnise during Literacy Week was earmarked lor 
•ne Council Aid Association for Lutherans a national 
O ce company, is aiso a 1992 contributor to the Council 

ork Telephone recently maoe a $3,000 grant to neic 
suDDort the Parent Reaoers Program of the Center lc r 
mteroenerationai Readme at New York Citv Technical Cotienp 



The Noro Lindbergh Holding Co. and New Market 
Management Co. donated space in a local shopping piaza 
f or LVA-Metropolitan Atlanta's first annual used book sale m 
July Tne five-day event netted $3,800 for the organization 

Occidental Oil & Gas. Coca-Cola Bottling. IBM. Lyon's 
Indian Store. Oklahoma Natural Gas. Rosenstein, Fist 
& Ringold. Sooner Pipe & Supply Southwestern Bell 
Telephone and Telephone Pioneers of America were 
among the sponsors of the 1992 Adult Literacy and Technol- 
ogy Conference held in Tulsa in July. 

For the past three years. The Printing Company nas been 
donating orochures. stationery, business cards, and tutor 
raining materials to the Greater Indianapolis Literacy League. 
The Printing Company has also referred its employees to the 
League as volunteers and students, and has made office space 
available for tutoring activities. 

Quarterdeck Office Systems. Gillette. McOonnell Oou- 
glas. and Nissan Motor Corp. are providing general suo- 
ocri to California Literacy. Inc . and the American Real 
Estate Group in Stockton donated scnoiarsmo money tor a 
~ew reader to attend the national Lauoach conterence m June 
Union Federal Savings Bank manes a contribution tor eacn 
"dividual or ousmess opening a new account which stipulates 
;iat Ca: L«t is to receive a credit !or :t The Southern 
California Booksellers Association nas contributed $1 .000 
:o heio cover the costs of Cal Lit's auarterly newsletter, and a 
-:jmoer of ouphshers represented at tne American Book- 
sellers Association's annual convention in Anaheim in May 
donated books from the show to the literacy group. 

SmithKline Beecham contributed $17 400 to the National 
Coalition for Literacy in early 1992 

Cable comoany TCI of Illinois donated $10 tor each hookup 
t made last November ano December to the "Read lo Learn' 
community literacy program of Townsnip High School District 
214 m Ari.ngton Heights. McOonald's Hamburger Univer- 
sity in Oak Brook hosted the Metro-Chicago Championsmo 
Adult Soeihng Bee organized by lour LVA afliliaies. 
McOougal, Littell and Co.. an Evanston publisher took tot 
arize ?r» *ne 15-team contest. 

"wo oi me most succesriul corporate soeilmn pees — m terms 
of making money ano cre^mg visibility for ' >racy groups — 
:ake place annually in Northwest and Southwest Ohio This 
/ear. the Toledo Blade Corporate Spelling Bee— m which 
Toledo Edison bested 22 other teams — raised $27 000 for 
Reaa lcr L J eracy Last fall in the Scnocs Howard Spelling Bee 
'or Literacy Union Central Life Insurance Company vied 
w;th 27 competitors to win that event which netted $15 000 
the Greater Cincinnati Literacy Task Force 

U.S. West ana Intel Corporation netted underwrite the 
Mih annua' membership mpeting o* the New Mexico 
Ccantion ^cr Literacy neid in Atbuoueraue in June 

Wandy's Restaurants celebrated the grana opening ot its 
'our Beaver County (PA) locations w»m a Wenoys Cooks 
*or Bocks O'cinotion in May to oenelit the family literacy 
.roiect c* am Literacy Acnon (ALA) in Monaca B. Dalton 
Booksellers donated sne'vmg ana eauipment to ALA from 
is Beaver /alley Mall store that was oemg closed 

PLANNING ANO AWARENESS 



- coocerat'on with the Literxy Initiative ot Central Ohio 
Consolidated Stores/Odd Lots m the Columbus area 
ajneneo a month-tong campaign in April to increase puPiic 
rareness aoout literacy ano recruit volunteers and students 

RluP hnmrK riictnhtitorl thrnnnh flrlrl I ntc Inratmnc rarruart 



a Columbus Reads" slogan and the READ-HOTLINE number i 
ior those wanting to otfer their services or get assistance. 

Dollar General a account retail cnam with over 1.400 i 

stores in 23 states, displays brochures at all of its locations i 

together with a letter frcm the head of the company that i 

encourages adults with poor basic skills to pursue their \ 

education through local literacy and/or GED programs. Indi- i 

viauals can reauest additional information via a postcard i 

included in the brochure. The requests are received at the main i 
Dollar General office in Scottsville (KY) and sent immediately 
to the appropriate state literacy office. 

The T.J. Lipton Company sponsored a reception in June 

for the recioients of the Bergen County (NJ) Project PLUS I 
Literacy Awards. PSE&G MEM Inc.. and Union Camp 
Corporation were the three honorees in the corporate cat- 
egory. Cotorite Plastics of NJ. CPC International IBM 
L.Dion. MONY Financial Services Pepsi Cola, and SONY 

'eceived "Honorable Mention.' j 

I 

Polaroid/Inner City, Inc. was oresented with the Excellence I 

n Human Resource Development Award of the American i 

Society tor Training ana Deveiooment at ASTD's annuat meet- ■ 

ng in June. Inner City a Anotly-owneo subsidiary of Polaroid. ! 

-vas created over 23 years ago to helo Boston s economically . 

■:;saovantaged residents develop the key competencies ana i 

essential skiils needed lor employment Particioants are trained i 

Within an actual paid iuM-!<me workplace environment and are ! 

"voived in basic adult eoucation classes. |ob readiness semi- i 

nars and counseling sessions on a daily basis. Since 1968. j 

almost 2.300 Inner City graduates have been placed in jobs in | 

manufacturing ano high-tech settings, educational institutions, j 

and the service industries. j 

In January the Seattle Post Intelligencer. Boeing, tele- ■ 

vision broadcaster KiRO and the University of Washington co- I 

sconsored a month-long puohc education and awareness i 
campaign. Xnsis in the Work Force: Helo Wanted." 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 



Cray Research Inc. r-adouartereo m Egan. MN is a 1 
manufacturer of comDuter svstems witn a wondwiae worKforce i 
j' 5000 its largest s; n g'e worksite <n Chiopewa Falls (Wl) i 
-as recently deveiooeo and 'moiemented an education and i 
' r ainmg program, called Working Together to Make Thin;" 
Setter ' for its 325 printed circuit proauction workers. A five- j 
aerson team from the ptant has identified the key competencies I 
r eauired lor its oroduction soeciansts of the future. Over the I 
"ext two years every proauction emoioyee will be assessed l 
ana then work with his/ner supervisor ano a career advisor i 
'rom Chmpewa Valley Technical College to create a personal I 
aeveiooment plan Cray s .n-nouse courses are designed spe- i 
Ciftcally to address the 'earning needs of its employees. In- i 
c:uded are oasic ana tec r mcai skill? uDgiadmg and the devel- 
opment of proDlem-soiV'rg oeosion -making, interpersonal, i 
ano team-building skins 

Pillowtex Corporation .r Dallas the la'gest manufacturer of 

decorative ano sleeping d.iows m ;ne U S oilers on-site i 

ESL classes a f various teve-s for nouny workers in its three 1 

derating divisions A ge^enc ESL curriculum is supplemented t 

/.-m cornpanv-soecihc -dteriais trial ne learning to the 1 

/.outplace EmDioyees a;:eno class on their own time but. : 

.uon comDietion o 1 a course the comDany reimburses ■ 

• : acn workei one nojr :c every two nc^rs spent in class ana , 
presents him/her with a certmcate from Mountain View College 

!he edticalional provider S nee the D r ogram began in 1990 i 
.ust over 300 peopie nave participated. As a tribute to the 

program's success aro :re value w places on effective i 
wOmmunication m tne workplace ^any supervisors, 

managers, and corporate oersonnei are enrolled in the i 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic, 
curricuiar. and program referral information on 
specific topics in general or workforce/work- 
place literacy ($5 each). 

^/-Selected References in Workforce & 

Workplace Literacy 
#2-National Technical Assistance Groups 
#J-The Hotel & Food Service Industries 
#4-Thc Health Care Industry 
#5-The Commercial Driver s License Test 
#6-Small Businesses 

#7-Computers & Literacy: Guides & Curricula 

• Work/cre/Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful 
to those beginning to investigate the develop- 
ment of workplace programs. It includes a 
selection of BCEL Newsletters, a collection oi 
newspaper and magazine articles. Briefs 3 1 and 
*2. and other items. ($20.00) 

• BCEL's Sat tonal Directory of Key State 
Literacy Contacts (1992-93) is an aid for the 
business and literacy communities. ($25.00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free: tack issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at Sl.(K) a copy 

hereafter. Foreign subscriptions are U.S. $25 
annually, prepaid: back issues for subscribers 
are L T .S. SI. 50 a copy, for nonsubscribcrs. I VS. 
$2.50. Articles may he reproduced in their 
i utirety or quoted without permission but with 
attribution to BCEL: a copy oj the publication 
in which the material appears should be pro- 
wled to BCEL. 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide for Literacy Programs is a 

54-page resource designed primarily lor local 
literacy programs. ($20.00) 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 4<v 

pane guide for employers and others wishing to 
develop job-linked literacy programs in the 
workplace. ($20.00) 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer 
Literacy Program is a 12- page guide for em- 
ployers wishing to encourage their employees 
to serve as volunteers with local literacy groups. 
($10.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a leaflet 
for local literacy groups to use in their fund 
development efforts with business. No cost for 
up to 25. on a one-time basis per organization , 
and $.25 a copy thereafter. 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS is a 

20-page organization, title, and name index 
covering Newsletter Issues No. 1-20. spinning 
the period September 19S4 to July IW). ($5.00) 
j Note : A Supplement anering Issues 2! -M) will 
be published in the near luture.] 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (two volumes, 
one by David Harman. the other by Donald 
McCune and Judith Alamprese. 19X5) assesses 
short- and long-term needs in adult literacy and 
recommends action for the public and private 
sectors ($15.00 per \olume or $25.00 the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS (by 

Dianne Kangisser. 19S5) considers the roie. 
potential, and limits o! volunteers in combating 
adult illiteracy ($i0.00). 



BCEL Directors 



NOTES ON ORDERING: Where a charge is in- 
volved ord *rs must be paid in U.S. dollars, requested 
in writing, and accompanied by a prepayment check 
made out to BCEL. Sales tax need not be added as 
BCEL is a nonprofit organization. Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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LVA& 
LAUBACH 
REVISITED 

Nearly ten years ago. 
BCEL's first newslet- 
ter surveyed the spec- 
trum of aduit basic 
skills providers in the 
country. Among those 
included were Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LVA) and Laubach Literacy Action ( La u bach), the 
nation's two major voluntary literacy organiza- 
tions. Adult illiteracy in the U.S. was rampant, 
with i:s many as 72 million adults judged to 
be severely deficient in their basic skills. But the 
problem was then largely hidden in shadow. 

While the public knew little about the problem 
or how serious it was. a few organizations were 
valiantly trying to serve the waiting lists of persons 
seeking help. All had long waiting lists because 
they tacked the resources to meet the demand. 
Chief among them were Laubach and LVA. 

In the decade since, tremendous change has taken 
place in the national literacy environment. Public 
awareness campaigns have raised the national 
consciousness. Hundreds of new players have 
become involved — from government units to edu- 
cational groups, to the media, to groups that have 
literacy in their names and those that don't, 
to researchers, and a host of others. Strides in 
literacy research have produced new knowledge. 
Legislation and public policy have officially 
acknowledged the magnitude and gravity of the 
problem, witness passage of the National Literacy 
Act and the new National Institute for Literacy. 

LVA and Laubach continue to be among the most 
important players in the field, but they are often 
the least understood. Thus. BCEL thought it would 
be useful and timely to revisit them for a look 
at how they have been affected by the benefits 
and burdens of this decade of progress — and to 
learn about some of the challenges they face. 

What follows, after some brief background 
information about each group, is an account, 
largely in interview format, of BCEL's recent visit 
to their national headquarters in Syracuse, New 
York. Peter Waite. executive director of Laubach. 
and Jinx Crouch, president of LVA. were the major 
spokespersons for their organizations, with several 
members of their staffs participating as well. 

Who They A re & Why They're Unique ~ 

LVA and Laubach are both national nonprofit 
membership organizations with a strong and en- 
during mission. That mission is to help adults 
acquire or improve the basic literacy skills, includ- 
0- 1SL. that are needed to deal with the tasks of 
daily lives — and by so doing, to help them 
ve broader personal goals and fuller participa- 




LAUBACH 
Ll'l'-HKAOY 
AC TION 



tion in society. Both 
organizations are 
committed to the use 
of trained volunteers 
in their local and 
state affiliate set- 
tings to achieve this 
mission. The role of 
the national offices 
is to provide leader- 
ship, direction, tech- 
nical assistance, and 
other support to 
their members at the local and state levels 
where responsibility for providing actual tutoring 
services rests. Though there are important 
differences between the two organizations (as will 
become evident below), they are more alike than 
any other two organizations in the literacy world. 

What distinguishes them from other programs? 
Clearly their sense of mission — but also the fact that 
they serve what may be the most challenging segment 
of the adult learner population: persons at the bot- 
tom of the literacy ladder — those who are unable to 
read at all up to those at 8th-grade level, with the 
majority below 5th-grade level. In effect, they fill a 
gap in the adult basic education network by serving 
students that ABE providers never reach or are 
unprepared to help. Indeed, their students are 
often referred to them by the ABE providers, Their 
unique strength is that they offer individualized 
instruction, whether in one-to-one tutoring or 
small group sessions, that is always built around 
the self-determined goals of the student. 

They offer flexibility in scheduling, intensity ai*d 
duration of study, and in sites for learning. They 
have close organic ties to their communities — with 
programs given in libraries, community colleges, 
fire stations, bars, department stores, prisons, 
churches, businesses large and small, community 
centers, hospitals, and private homes. Of special 
importance, they provide a caring personal 
relationship that can be instrumental in moving 
the student along to where she or he can succeed 
in a higher level ABE program or attain a high 
school equivalency diploma — and they serve as 
feeders for those programs. 

The Laubach Story 

Of the two organizations. Laubach is the larger. In 
addition to the business conducted at its Syracuse 
headquarters, its national network presently includes 

(Cont'd on p. 6) 
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by Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus. McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
President. BCEL 

As this issue of the BCEL Newsletter goes 
to press, the political torch in Washington 
is about to be passed. The transition is an 
appropriate time to reflect on what has 
been achieved in literacy during President 
Bush's tenure and to look to its future. 

The past few years have seen the launching 
of many highly significant new basic skills 
programs by several federal departments and 
agencies— notably t L : JOBS program of the 
Department of Health & Human Services, 
and the various grant and R&D programs 
of Education and Labor. We have witnessed 
the passage of the historic National Literacy 
Act ot 1 991. and seen literacy elevated to 
one of six national education goals by the 
President and the nation's governors at the 
Education Summit. We've achieved major 
advances in theoretical and applied research, 
and achieved increased funding for new j 
and expanded programs in communities and I 
workplaces across the country. There have also i 
been many significant breakthroughs at the j 
state level, with the increasing involvement i 
ol governors and business leaders. I 

The gains retcrrcd to represent a solid foun- 
dation on which to build, and it feels good j 
lo be looking to the future through such i 
windows of opportunity as the greatly ' 
increased numbers of literacy grants, the inno- i 
vativc research studies taking place, and the i 
new National Institute for Literacy, with its \ 
recently-appointed and strong Board available 
to provide direction and coordination. Also, j 
it is encouraging indeed that as a leading j 
member of the Education Summit and the | 
National Governors' Association. President- j 
elect Clinton has already shown real under- j 
standing and taken strong positions on i 
literacy and its role in a competitive America. ; 

To First Lady Barbara Bush we owe our spe- 
cial, heartfelt thanks. Her deep personal com- 
mitment and involvement in literacy goes back : 
many years and has been a continuing source 
of inspiration to all of us. Her Barbara Bush : 
Foundation for Family Literacy will continue 
right on with its activities, as undoubtedly { 
will her involvement with other aspects of • 
the literacy movement. But regardless of her , 
future endeasors, it is difficult to adequately > 
convey the tremendous good she has already \ 
done as the first lady of literacy by the power ; 
of her leadership, example, and caring. ■ | 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



Federal Funding For literacy In FY93 

Funds appropriated for the key provisions 
of the National Literacy Act in FY93 
(period beginning October 1992) are as 
follows: The National Institute for Liter- 
ac\\ $4.9 million (up from $4.8 million in 
FY92)... State Literacy Resource Centers, 
$7.9 million (up from $5 million last 
year)... Basic ABE State Grant Program. 
$254.6 million (up from $235.8 million last 
year)... Family Literacy under Even Start. 
$89.3 million (up from $70 million last 
year)... and Literacy for Incarcerated Indi- 
viduals. S4.9 million (down from $5 million 
last year). The Commercial Drivers Li- 
cense Program, which received $2.5 mil- 
lion in FY92. has zero funding this year. 

(It is worthy of note that the Even Start 
program, which began as a direct federal 
grant program, shifted to the states in 
FY92 because federal funding exceeded 
$50 million. It is also significant that allo- 
cations in the ABE State Grant Program 
will be based in FY93 on »990 Census 
figures for the first time, r ler than on 
1980 Census data.) 

Additional appropriations for programs 
of the Department of Education are as 
follows: The National Workplace Initia- 
tives Grants Program. SI 8.9 million (down 
from SI 9.3 million in FY92)... Department 
Studies Program. S3. 9 million (down from 
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$5 million )... Library Literacy. $8,1 million 
(down from $8.2 million). ..and Literacy 
for Homeless Persons under Mc Kinney. 
$9.6 million (down from $9.8 million). No 
funds have been appropriated for the 
Department's English Literacy program, 
which received $1 million in FY92. The 
Student Literacy Corps is funded at $5.3 
million (down from $5.4 million last year), 
and the VISTA Uteracy Corps at $5.0 
million (up from : ^ million). 

The Vocational Educu* i Basic State Grant 
Program (Perkins) of the Department of 
Education is not a literacy program per se 
but it can include basic skills services. It is 
funded at $973 million in FY93 (up from 
$950 million last year). 

Similarly. Titles 1I-A and II-C of the De- 
partment of Labor's Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (pre- employment training and job 
placement programs for disadvantaged 
adults and youths) have FY93 funding of 
about $1.7 billion, slightly less than last 
year. Adult and youth programs are for 
the first time separate and discrete pro- 
grams within Title II. with a bit more than 
$1 billion of the funding allocated to adult 
services. For the first time in FY93. the 
Department of Labor has also received a 
$700,000 appropriation for creation of a 
new National Center for the Workplace. 
(On the basis of a national competition, 
the DOL will award a grant or contract to 
a consortium of higher education institu- 
tions whose bro£.d purpose will be to con- 
duct multidisciplinary research and pro- 
vide information and guidance on the 
relationship between economic, social, 
cultural, political, and technological 
change, and change in the workplace.) 

Finally, the JOBS program of the Depart- 
ment of Health & Human Services is 
funded at $1 billion for FY92-93 (with an 
undetermined portion to be used for 
job-related basic skills instruction for wel- 
fare recipients). 

Federal Legislative Developments 

• The Head Start Improvement Act of 
1992 (H.R.5630). which became law on 
October 7th. provides that Head Start 
agencies are to offer literacy skills train- 
ing to the parents ol Head Start children, 
either directly or through referral to out- 
side education groups. Although overall 
funding for Head Start has been increased 
for FY93. no funds have been set aside 
specifically for this new provision and in- 
deed the Act does not indicate if an agency 



can provide fiscal support to the "referral" 
agency for instructional services given. 

• The Job Training Reform Amendments 
of 1992 (Public Law 102-367) makes a 
number of changes in the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). For example, as 
indicated above, adult and youth programs, 
which were previously lumped together 
as Title II- A. are now separate and dis- I 
crete programs (Title II-A and II-C for i 
adults and youth respectively), each with 1 
its own funding. Greater emphasis is given I 
to basic and occupational skills training for 
adults, to longer-term instructional ser- 
vices, and to the participation of commu- 
nity-based organizations in providing local 
services. Moreover, criteria for participa- 
tion in JTPA have been more sharply fo- 
cused on those in greatest need of help: 
Adults and youth must still be "economi- 
cally disadvantaged/' but 65% of adults 
must also have one or more other barriers 
(e.g. be deficient in their basic skills, have 
dropped out of high school, be on welfare) 
and 50% of youth must be out of school. 
A number of provisions have also been 
added to help assure program quality in 
instructional services, increase fiscal and 
program accountability, and foster coordi- ; 
nation among school-to-work transition, j 
adult literacy, and lifelong learning pro- I 
grams at the state level. The creation of | 
State Human Resource Investment Coun- i 
cils is authorized to this end. The Councils i 
would advise governors on human resource : 
needs within their states and the most i 
effective use of funds and services to ad- ' 
dress those needs. I 

0PM Assesses Basic Skills Of j 
Entry- Level Federal Employees ; 

The U.S. Office of Personnel Management ; 
(OPM) is conducting an assessment of the I 
basic skills levels of entry-level federal j 
employees. In October-November 1992. ! 
after nearly three years of planning. 2.500 i 
federal employees and 4(X) military per- • 
sonnel were given the "Workplace Basic j 
Skills Prose-Document-Quantitative i 
(PDQ) Subtest." a multiple -choice test ' 
designed by OPM and patterned in some . 
respects after the testing instrument devei- I 
oped by the Educational Testing Service 1 
(ETS) for its National Adult Literacy Sur- . 
vey. OPM's test results are presently being ; 
compiled and analyzed, with the results to i 
be known later this year. Once a bench- 
mark has been *: c tablished. OPM will peri- 
odically administer its test to detect changes 
in proficiency over time. OPM will also try 
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to determine whether there is a sufficiently 
strong correlation between its results and 
those of ETS (despite nuior differences in 
the two testing approaches) to compare 
the skills levels of entry- level federai work- 
ers with those of the uider population. 
OPM is developing a system through which 
the tested employees will be advised di- 
rectly and confidential^ about their tost 
results and then referred to outside in- 
structional services as appropriate. Ser- 
vices may eventually be offered in-house 
as well. The OPM effort is being funded by 
OPM and the U.S. Departments of De- 
fense and Education. 'For more details 
contact Mary Anne Nester. Research Psy- 
chologist. U.S. Office 01 Personnel Man- 
agement. 19(K) E Street NW. Washington 
DC 20415-0001. 202-6en-0S80.) 

California Literacy Fund Makes 

Library Grants 

This past August, the California Literacy 
Trust Fund of the California State Library 
Foundation awarded some S64.(KK) in two- 
year grants to four libran - based programs: 
the Santa Clara County Library. $11,280 
lor computer-aided literacy instruction in 
correctional facilities and recovery houses: 
the South San Francisco Public Library. 
57.200 for training tutors to develop 
multisensory lessons for use with adult 
learners: the National C::y and Chula Vista 
Public Libraries. $20,229 for a whole- lan- 
guage writing program tor adults in library 
literacy programs: and the Escondido Pub- 
lic Library. $25 .(KK) to train caseworkers to 
provide reading instruction to devclop- 
mentally-disabled aduits during home 
visitations. Funded by the Bank of 
America, the California Literacy Trust 
Fund was established in 1989 to support 
and help replicate promising regional or 
Ntatewide library literacy programs. The 
first round of grants was made in 1991. The 
Bank raised money for the program 
through a marketing campaign in which a 
portion of the sales of n^w check products 
was contributed to the Fund. (Contact Paul 
Kiley. California State Library. 1001 Sixth 
Street. Suite 300. Sacramento. CA 95814. 
4 Mh- 324- 7358.) 



DOL's Third Annual LIFT Awards 

In 1990 the U.S. Department of Labor 
established an award program called 
Labor Investing for Tohiorrow (LIFD. 
t'nder the program, annual awards are 
uiven to recognize exemplary workforce 
O racv proerams. The Department's 1992 
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LIFT awards were announced on Septem- 
ber 29 and given in two specific categories: 
"Partnerships That Prepare Youths for 
the Workplace" and 'improving and Ef- 
fectively Using Worker Skills." The recipi- 
ents in the first category were: Peninsula 
Academies. Redwood City. California: 
Naval Aviation Supply Office. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: Leyden Community 
High School District 212. Hotel and Travel 
Services Program. Franklin Park, Illinois: 
and Northwest Suburban Career Coopera- 
tive Tech Prep Degree Program. Palatine, 
Illinois. The second group of recipients 
were Sewanhaka Central High School Dis- 
trict. Elmont. New York: The Brenlin 
Croup. Akron. Ohio: American Electric 
Cordsets. Apple Creek. Ohio: and Cascade 
Engineering. Grand Rapids. Michigan. (For 
more details contact Arlene O'Connor. 
Policy Analyst. U.S. Department of 
Labor. 200 Constitution Avenue NW, 
Room N4649. Washington. DC 20210. 
202-219-0281.) 



Recruiting Ethnic Tutors For California's 
Literacy Programs 

Volunteer tutors in California's literacy 
programs, like most volunteers across the 
country, are primarily white, and the 85 
libraries that belong to the California Lit- 
eracy Campaign have long wanted to at- 
tract more tutors who represent the ethnic 
and racial mix of the populations they 
serve. Last August, to try to achieve this 
goal, the Campaign launched a statewide 
tutor recruitment drive with particular em- 
phasis on Hispanics and Blacks. This Lit- 
c acy Campaign for Ethnic Tutors, as the 
effort is called, is based on a successful 
two-year pilot in San Diego(funded by the 
U.S. Department of Education) in which 



ethnic tutor participation was nearly 
doubled. The pilot was built around the 
results of a series of focus group meetings | 
with ethnic community leaders, current 
tutors, and other interested persons in the 
San Diego area. It was found, for instance, 
that among the groups the local libraries 
most want to reach, people under 40 are in 
general more likely to be interested in 
working to change someone else's life while 
people over 40 are more interested in 
changing their own lives. It was also found 
that these groups were more likely to be 
attracted to tutoring if they perceived the 
effort to be organically tied to their own 
communities and needs rather than im- i 
ported from the white establishment, and ! 
if they were asked to "lend a hand" or i 
"remember what it was like when some- j 
one helped you." rather than to "volun- < 
teer" their time. As a result of this kind of i 
community input, it was possible to de- i 
velop a multimedia campaign that had real i 
meaning to the potential tutors and that i 
showed respect and understanding for i 
them. To give just one example, the lan- 
guage used in some of the ads was de- 
signed to appeal to both age groups: "Three i 
hours a week can change your life... and j 
the life of another." The statewide cam- i 
paign. which is using the materials devel- I 
oped in the pilot, depends primarily on in- j 
kind and pro bono contributions from ad j 
agencies and the media, and it is being j 
supported by the California Broadcast i 
Association, which encourages radio and i 
TV participation. (For more details con- ! 
tact Paul Kiley. California State Library, j 
1001 Sixth Street. Suite 300, Sacramento, i 
CA 95814. 916-324-7358.) j 

Across Currituck Sound 1 

The College of The Albemarle in Eliza- i 
beth City, North Carolina, serves a seven- i 
county region of that state, offering lit- i 
eracy education at a learning lab on its i 
main campus. But for residents of Knotts i 
Island, who live a 45- minute ferry ride ! 
away in Currituck Sound, the commute is ; 
inconvenient and nearly impossible on a : 
regular basis. For that reason, many of the i 
Island's residents do not have a high school s 
diploma. In 1991. because the islanders i 
couldn't come to the College, the College ■ 
decided to take adult basic skills and GED ! 
classes to them. Permission was also ob- 
tained to take the G*-D test across to the 
island. The College has since been provid- 
ing a local instructor to teach the classes 1 

(Cont'd on p. 4) i 
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NEWS IN BRIEF (Cont'd from p. 3) 

and a mainlandcr travels to the island to 
administer the GED test as students are 
prepared to take it. The first ABE/GED 
class had 18 students, nine of whom earned 
their GEDs last year. (For more details, 
contact Mary Partin. Director of Literacy 
Education. College of The Albemarle. PO 
Box 2327. Elizabeth Citv. NC 2791)6-2327, 
919-335-0821. ext. 247.) 

Finding Fun In Fund Raising 

Last August. LVA- Hampshire County in 
West Virginia tried out a new awareness 
and fundraising idea: a pet and owner 
look-alike contest. The contest was held in 
the Hampshire County Homemakers Club 
booth at the county fair, where pictures of 
the pets and their owners were displayed. 
Fairgoers paid a penny to vote lor their 
choices — and they were also offered LVA 
literature. While the event cleared only 
$50. LVA- Hampshire County's president. 
Kaihy Smith, considers it a success be- 
cause it Generated a ureat deal of interest 



CORRECTIONS 

in Skills Upgrading For D.C. Cafeteria Workers ' me article 
on pp.12-13 ol me October 1992 Newsletter, the name ol the 
training arm ol the AFL-OO should have read "The Human Resource 
Development Institute/ 

Two photographs m the October 1992 Newsletter were accidentally 
reversed in their placement and should have been snown as follows: 



Students And Teacher In Northamoion County Prison Family 
Literacy Project For Fathers (Photograon By Tim Oilman) 

, NEWS in BRIEF. Fitfcm fit Family Literacy: p. 2 




Nurse Greets Patient At Caroltnas Medical Center 



I CORPORATE LITERACY ACTION. Hursts At Carolina* Me a> 
j ical Canter Co I liberate Te Imarevt Patient Care/p. 14 
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in LVA. She plans to repeat the event 
next year and hopes to see participation — 
and profits — increase over time. (Contact 
Kathv Smith. RR1. Box 66. Auausta. WV 
26704-9722. 304- 496-7720.) 

lila Wallace Fund Awards Literacy Grants 

The Lila Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund is 
one of the largest private foundations in 
the country. It is devoted primarily to the 
support of the performing, visual, and lit- 
erary arts, but may be on the verge of 
expanding its scope. For the past year, the 
Fund has been consulting widely with adult 
literacy professionals around the country 
to explore a possible new grant role in this 
area of educational need. Although the 
particulars of a grant program are still 
being considered, recommendations are 
expected to be made to the Fund's board 
in the first half of 1993. Regardless of the 
outcome, however, based on its early 
investigations of need the Fund made 
one-time invitational grants this past 
November to four literacy organizations 
for projects of national significance. The 
Southpon Institute tor Policy Analysis re- 
ceived $300,000 to carry out a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the status of ESL program 
delivery in the U.S. and to develop a stra- 
tegic plan for overcoming barriers to ESL 
service. The National Center for Family 
Literacy was awarded S207.069 to develop 
a plan for creating a national network 
of family literacy programs. The Literacy 
Resource Development Center in Illinois 
received $157,440 to develop a statewide 
model of possible national use for deliver- 
ing technical assistance to community lit- 
eracy programs. The Corporation for En- 
terprise Development was given $200,100 
to help develop strategic action plans for 
statewide literacy efforts in Oregon. Iowa, 
and North Carolina. 

Third National Literacy Honors Event 

Under the sponsorship of the National 
Coalition for Literacy and Project PLUS, 
seven individuals were recognized at the 
third National Literacy Honors event held 
in the East Room of the White House on 
November 22nd. The evening of entertain- 
ment and celebration was hosted by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush and filmed by ABC- 
TV for national broadcast in December. 
On hand for the event were such enter- 
tainers as Delta Burke and Gerald 
McRaney. Naomi Judd and Eddie Van 
Halen. and the U.S. Marine Band. The 
three adult learners receiving awards were 
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Billy Duvall of Park 
City. Kentucky, a 
former trucker who 
was injured on the 
job and retrained for 
office work. ..Tony 
Hernandez of Pasa- 
dena. Texas, a foreman at an Exxon plant i 
in Baytown who went through the i 
company's literacy program and acquired ! 
his GED. ..and Regina Osteen Lynn of \ 
Mars Hail, North Carolina, a single mother \ 
of four who enrolled in a family literacy 1 
program and is now in college. Honored I 
for leadership were Melia and Hartley ; 
Peavey. CEO and President of Peavey • 
Electronics in Meridian. Mississippi (for ; 
provision of a quality workplace literacy 
program for Peavey employees): Frank X. 
Gordon, Jr, of Phoenix, Arizona, Chief 
Justice (ret.) of the Arizona State Supreme 1 
Court (for creation of learning labs around 
the state to which judges may send offend- 
ers as an alternative to jail): and Kurt L. 
Schmoke. Mayor of Baltimore. Maryland 
(for his involvement in expanding the 
number of literacy centers in Baltimore 
from six to 37 and for promoting literacy 
in other ways). Each honoree received a 
medal and a certificate. 

America 2000 Coalition Formed 

In September 1992. the formation of a new 
nonprofit "America 2000 Coalition" was 
announced at the National Press Club in • 
Washington. Among the 51 national or- 
ganizations signed on as founding mem- 
bers were three literacy groups: La u bach , 
Literacy Action. Literacy Volunteers of 
America, and the National Center for : 
Family Literacy. Trade associations, busi- 
nesses, and a wide range of education and 
nonprofit organizations were also on the 
rcster. According to Edward Donley, the • 
former CEO of Air Products Inc. who 
serves as Chairman, the Coalition came 
into being at the suggestion of President 
Bush and Secretary of Education Lamar 
Alexander. Its broad purpose is to en- 
courage local organizations to work to- 
gether to advance one or more of the six 
National Education Goals. The Coalition, 
which has funding from several private 
sources, will serve as a resource to the 
more than 1.7(H) local coalitions being or- 
ganized across the country. Local literacy 
groups will be called upon to join the adult 
literacy activities of these coalitions. (For 
more details, contact Leslye Arsht. Presi- 
dent. America 2000 Coalition. Inc. 1825 
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K Street NW. Suite 1010, Washinaton. DC 
20006. 202-835-2000.) 

And Other News... 

• Illinois Governor Jim Edgar has signed 
into law a new state Literacy Act which 
incorporates the goals and programs of the 
National Literacy Act. Among its key pro- 
visions are creation of a Literacy Services 
Fund for receipt of new federal literacy 
money... designation of the Illinois Literacy 
Council as the statutory body responsible 
for coordinating state literacy activities and 
policy development... and an income tax 
check-off program to raise money for a 
Literacy Advancement Fund to be placed 
at the disposal of the Literacy Council. 

• The L\S. Department of Education re- 
cently awarded some $8.2 million in FY92 
grants to 256 libraries across the United 
States under its Library Literacy Program. 
The funded projects run from October 1, 
1992 to September 30, 1993. 

• In October, at Ford's Theatre in Wash- 
ington. D.C.. Walter Anderson, editor of 
Parade Magazine, gave a one-man perfor- 
mance of , •TaIkin , Stuff." an evening of 
storytelling, to benefit Literacy Volunteers 
of America and the National Center for 
Family Literacy. With tickets at $500 
each, the evening raised about $40.0(K) 
for the two groups ($20,000 each). 

• As the result of a "News In Brief" item 
in BCELs April 1992 Newsletter, the 
Literacy and Health Project of the 
Ontario Public Health Association in 
Toronto received about 1.000 documents 
for its collection of easy-to-read health 
care materials and a computer program for 
cataloging the collection. The materials 
are now located at ALPHA Ontario, a 
resource center for people working in adult 
literacy. They are available on a loan basis 
to Ontario residents. 

• On November 24. in a ceremony at the 
White House, the Barbara Bush Founda- 
tion for Family Literacy announced its 
third annual round of grant winners. 
Sixteen organizations received a total 
of $502,650 in grant funds. 

Conferences, Seminars & Works hops 

• The Correctional Education Associa- 
tion, the American Correctional Associa- 
tion, and the PBS Adult Learning Service 

O co-sponsors of two satellite video con- 
EI\IO ncos a ^ oul Literacy Training for In- 
M Miffiffiflj i j renited Youths and Adults. The con- 



ferences are for literacy volunteers and 
reading teachers, who gather at 100 sites 
across the country. The first conference, 
held last November, concentrated on as- 
sessment and evaluation. The second, deal- 
ing with instructional techniques, is sched- 
uled for April 15. Contact Steve Steurer, 
Executive Director, Correctional Educa- 
tion Association, 8025 Laurel Lake Court, 
Laurel. MD 20707. 301-490-1440. 

• The National Center for Family Literacy 
will hold its Second National Conference 
on Family Literacy in Louisville. Kentucky, 
from April 18-20, NCFL also conducts 



training workshops on various family lit- i 
eracy topics for teachers, administrators, \ 
and policymakers. NCFL is able to sched- 
ule the workshops either in Louisville or at i 
on-site locations. Contact NCFL, 401 South I 
4th Avenue, Suite 610, Louisville, KY ! 
40202-3449, 502-584-1133. 

• The annual conference of the Commis- 
sion on Adult Basic Education (CO ABE) 
will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
from June 7-11. The conference theme this 
year is Literacy and All That Jazz. 
Contact Sidney Bellard, 2405 Garden 
Drive, Meraux.LA 70075, 504-277-6123. 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
UPDATE 

Marking the end of its first year of opera- 
tion, on October 8th the National Institute 
for Literacy made its first round of re- 
search and demonstration grants. In a na- 
tional competition yielding more than 600 
proposals. 36 recipients got grants averag- 
ing $87,600, for a total of $3.2 million. 

Grants were given for projects based in 19 
different states, with multiple awards go- 
ing to California (5). Massachusetts (4), 
District of Columbia (3), New York (3). 
Pennsylvania (3). Illinois (2), Montana (2). 
and North Carolina (2). The recipients 
were primarily state and local organiza- 
tions, although a few national literacy 
groups were funded as well. One-third of 
the grant projects deal in one way or 
another with family literacy. Prominent 
among the other two- thirds are ESL. work- 
place literacy, and staff development and 
training. On November 16, the Institute 
brought all the grantees together in Wash- 
ington for purposes of information ex- 
change and networking. 

During its first year the Institute also 
allocated nearly $1 million to interagency 
projects and outside planning contracts, as 
follows: The Administration for Children 
<£ Families of the U. S. Department o f Health 
c£ Human Services. $400,000 for a series 
of 10 regional literacy planning confer- 
ences: the U.S. Department ot Labor. 
$250.(KK) for a project to coordinate the 
Department's technical assistance to small 
businesses with that of the Institute's: the 
U.S. Department of Education/ Sational 
Governors' Association. $100 .(XX) for a 
two- day national conference of state- level 
applicants for state literacy resource cen- 
ter grants: and the Logistics Management 
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Institute of Washington, D,C, $227,000 
for two projects to help plan the Insti- 
tute's organizational structure and its 

computerized 
in formation 
systems. 

A number of 
small discre- 
tionary projects 
were also car- 
ried out by 
the Institute in 
FY92, including j 
financial and j 
technical assis- i 
tance for the ! 
United Nations Adult Literacy Confer- j 
ence in August. I 

The Institute's second year of operation | 
will reflect the active role of its new \ 
Board. Nine members were confirmed ! 
by the Senate in October. They were offi- ] 
cially sworn in by Surpeme Court Justice I 
Antonin Scalia on November 19 in a j 
special ceremony at tt.e White House i 
involving First Lady Barbara Bush and j 
Secretary Lamar Alexander. i 

The Board went immediately from its | 
swearing-in to a two-day meeting with In- i 
terim Director Franmarie Kennedy-Keel, j 
other Institute staff, and invited guests. I 
Among the actions taken by the Board ! 
during this session was the election of Badi i 
Foster (AEtna) as its Chair and of Sharon i 
Darling (National Center for Family Lit- ' 
eracy) as its Vice-Chair. The Board also » 
set in motion a national search for the i 
Institute's permanent director. It hopes i 
to have a recommendation for the Inter- 
agency Group by early March. 

(For more information, contact National Institute f 
for Literacy, 800 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite s 
200, Washington, DC 20006, 202- 632- 1 500.) ■ I 
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some 900 local programs in 46 states and the 
District of Columbia, and 22 state-level programs. 
These groups are collectively serving 147.000 
students with 98.000 tutors. (Last year, calculated 
at $10 an hour, volunteers in the system contri- 
buted some $65 million worth of service.) By con- 
trast, a decade ago state and local Laubach groups 
were serving 30.000 students with 25.000 volun- 
teers. There were then 350 local programs and 10 
state programs. Domestic program services were 
carried out on an operating budget of about $1.4 
million — it is now some $3.4 million — with a 
staff roughly a third of the present size. 

Central to the revenues of Laubach' s domestic pro- 
gram is New Readers Press, a division of its parent 
organization. Laubach Literacy International. The 
Press specializes in teaching/learning guides and 
workbooks, as well as fiction, mysteries, fables, and 
the like — all geared to the low end of the adult 
reading market, zero to 8th grade. Recently- 
launched efforts include a Spanish language and 
ESL series and materials for family literacy, 
workforce education, and other segmented markets. 

New Readers Press is a revenue-generating enter- 
prise in competition with mainstream publishers. 
Its sales last year to 50.000 customers totaled 
$8 million, up from $2.5 million a decade ago. 
(Some 20 percent of its market is comprised of local 
voluntary groups; the rest is made up of prisons, 
school systems, churches, libraries, and all kinds of 
other users.) More to the poi >(. about one- third of 
the profits from New Readers Press are turned 
back to support the domestic program budget of 
Laubach Literacy Action, covering 60-70*3- of all 
domestic program costs. 

(J. \side from numerical urowilu where 
has Laubach Literacy Action con t e in 
the past 10 years and what is different 
for voit now.' 

A. We are virtually a different organization, radi- 
cally changed in our governance system, instruc- 
tional methodology, and membership structure. 
We've made primary changes that are very 
dramatic and not yet well understood outside 
the organization. 

Governance. Our governance system now gives 
Laubach members at the local level an active voice 
in determining policy. We're not run by folks who 
sit here in the national headquarters and identify 
needed change and pass it down. Our national 
steering committee is a nine-member body elected 
by the membership. It serves for three years and is 
accountable to the board of Laubach Literacy Inter- 
national, of which Laubach Literacy Action is a 
division. Steering Committee members tend to be 
volunteers involved in the leadership of their own 
state and local programs. They also include new 
readers, former students who came through our 
programs and learned to read as adults — two are on 
our board right now. The design provides for link- 
age between the Steering Committee and the service 
delivery people, and there's constant feedback and 
flow upstream from the local group members and 
O jr elected representatives. Thus, it's also at the 
al level that {raining, tutor certification, and the 
item of the training are determined. Laubach's 




Pettr Waite. Extcutivt Director, 
laubach Literacy Action 



products and services are generated from that 
bottom-up system. 

New Instruction . One of the fundamental changes 
that percolated up from the grassroots is a more 
open instructional philosophy and methodology. 
Back in the 60's. when there was a strong drive 
for recruiting and organizing volunteers, it was 
widely questioned as to whether volunteers could 
teach people how to read. So to ensure quality 
training, we standardized an H formalized it. We 
made the training specific and geared to a 
particular method — the Laubach Way To 
Reading, a sequential skills curriculum that is 
heavily phonic in nature. 

With the tremendous attention to literacy in 
recent years, however, thousands upon thousands 
of new people came into literacy, and they were 
enormously diverse. The local groups were over- 
whelmed with the 
demand for services. 
What they found 
was that to really 
meet the demands 
■9 ff I they needed more 
' than one way of 

V^9v/ doing things. No 

I single method or 

^^^■^"^ ^^^^1 approach was able 
Wk to the needs 

students 

V^l the 

K^HL^I learning process. So 

in the past few 
years we've formally 
changed the naming 
to make it more generic. Local practitioners can 
now use the Laubach method or any other 
method of their own choosing, depending on 
what works best in their situation. Before, we 
said: "This is the way to do it." Now we're saying: 
"Here is what you have to know to do it well. 
Adapt it to meet your needs at the grassroots 
level, stay in touch, and we will assist you 
in the process." 

Change In Membership Structure . Formerly, our 
membership was restricted to programs that used 
the Laubach Way To Reading approach. A Laubach 
program could be identified by that methodology. 
No more. Now membership is open to any nonprofit 
literacy programs that use volunteers. They c;.r. 
be autonomous and freestanding group member* 
or they can be our groups embedded in other 
organizations. In the past, they tended to be based 
in a church or supported by a service group like 
the Junior League or the American Association 
of University Women. Now we're seeing programs 
based in businesses, public schools, social and 
public service agencies, prisons, libraries. Vs. and 
ABE programs. You name it. The point is. our 
groups are no longer configured as one single 
model. The only common elements among 
Laubach members today are that they support 
our literacy role in the U.S.* that they deliver 
literacy instruction primarily through \olunteer 
tutors, and that they are nonprofit. 

Developing The Role Of New Readers. Another 
major new thrust for us is promoting the role of 
new readers, and we're very active in it. We initi- 
ated the first New Readers 1 Congress in 1987. It 
was the first time these former students had 
come together. They came from all over the nation 



to discuss issues and experiences. There have 
been two biennial Congresses since, with another 
planned this year. In the last two. laubach partnered 
with LVA. ABE, and other sponsors. 

The new readers are a very valuable resource. They 
energize local programs through organizing and 
student support groups, and through fw id raising 
and community advocacy activities. They publish 
and speak at local and state gatherings. They also 
work as tutors. They're walking ads to demonstrate 
the empowering effects of literacy. They're an inspi- 
ration to others and take great pleasure in helping 
new learners as they themselves have been helped. 

Data Gathering. Our process for gathering statis- 
tics used to be rudimentary, but it has become more 
sophisticated over the years. This relates to issues 
of accountability and we're trying to persuade our 
affiliates to be more conscientious about it. Among 
many reasons for its importance is that good data 
help us to identify the needs we should target in the 
development of materials and training. 

(J. lias [he makeup of your pool of 
volunteers changed, and how? 

A. Ten years ago the majority of our volunteers 
were white middle- class women who had discre- 
tionary time to give. Now it's a much more varied 
cadre — more men. more professionals, more people 
of color, younger people. This comes in part, of 
course, from our greater diversity of program 
settings and types. 

Q, As a national membership organiza- 
tion, one of your primary functions is 
to provide technical assistance to your 
members. What kinds of assistance do 
you provide, and how is this role different 
than it used to be? 

A. We're being called upon to respond to thousands 
of more requests for information. Our information 
center churns out all kinds of brochures and 
leaflets. With the heightened national awareness, 
people don't know where to go for information, so 
they're writing and calling and faxing and visiting 
us in unprecedented numbers. We're responding 
as best we can. even though it's putting a strain 
on the organization because there often is no 
remuneration for such services. Ten years ago we 
were responding primarily to local individuals 
wanting to start Laubach tutoring programs and 
asking us to help them do that. Now all kinds of 
entities concerned with literacy ask us for informa- 
tion: government agencies, corporations, small busi- 
nesses, community groups, service organizations. 

Another major area of technical assistance help is 
the whole area of training. We at the national level 
are always mindful that our people are out there 
doing the work, and that our job is to support them 
to the maximum possible. 

We maintain a network of from 4.000 to 5.000 
volunteer literacy trainers around the country 
whom we train and who in turn work at their state 
or local levels to train the tutors who actually 
instruct adult learners. To deliver help efficiently 
we have a system that involves state ard regional 
workshops, apprenticeships in which new trainers 
work with supervising trainers, a certification 
system, and materials up and down the line for 
workshop leaders and participants. 
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We have a voluntary advisory committee — it's an 
important part of our governance structure — that 
helps us make training decisions. The national 
staff listens to them and designs the services 
accordingly. We also learn by going out into the 
field ourselves — our travel budget is a big one — so 
that we can see firsthand what's really happening. 

Right now, we have new generic tutor training 
materials nearly ready. One of our most important 
tasks will be to equip trainers in our national net- 
work with the know-how they will need to adapt 
the new materials effectively to local program use. 

Program Management . Another category of tech- 
nical assistance that has taken on increased impor- 
tance is program management. In fact, a key focus 
over our next five-year period is to improve our 
services in this area. We have nearly 1,000 state and 
local program managers who need all the help they 
can get in how to run their programs, raise funds, 
do public relations, manage tutors and students, 
develop local partnerships, and the like. The major- 
ity are volunteers, though some are paid staff be- 
cause when you run a volunteer program with more 
than 50 people, you've got to have the continuity 
that's possible only through paid staff. 

We don't believe the national office should dictate 
what is most effective at local levels. But to expect 
a local program to take certain steps or make 
certain decisions without guidance or assistance is 
to promote failure. We in the national office are 
committed to providing a framework and tools to 
help them. Assessment instruments to help them 
decide which instructional programs to use or a 
tutor training model that allows them to use differ- 
ent instructional materials are just two examples of 
the kinds of things we can provide. 

Workshops, Seminars. Ccr.fr «rnces . Workshops are 
a major way to help local programs deal with all 
kinds of important topics. We have a workshop/ 
workbook series that looks at such questions as how 
to run a board orientation, how to recruit a board 
in the first place, how to establish agendas for board 
meetings, how to develop fundraising strategies, 
deal with long-range planning — the nitty-gritty 
questions to which program managers need and 
want answers. Right now we're working on an 
assessment seminar to deal with questions and is- 
sues that program planners and managers should 
be aware of in that area, for example the relation- 
ship between assessment and accountability. 

Our work with new readers is another activity that 
places new demands on us. Now that we've seen the 
extraordinary effects of their involvement — attri- 
tion rates drop when new readers are involved 
with each other, for instance... they bring a whole 
new dimension to boards, fund development and 
public relations... or they start book clubs and 
social events — we've reorganized our staff to 
make a person responsible full time for new 
reader development. We're also putting out a 
quarterly newsletter for new readers, in addition 
to the one we publish for program managers. 

Another network we work closely with is our 
state members. We provide them with the kinds 
of help I've just been talking about, but we 
also co-sponsor events or conferences that help 
to bring together people within the states for 
Q ;r internal networking and communications. 
C D I /^"course this and all of our other technical 
stance is buttressed by the supporting 
iiii™imr™i er j a l s an( j products of New Readers Press. 



(J. As you took to the future, what's the 
single most critical problem you face? 

A. Money. The changes we've made in recent 
years have resulted in a significant increase in the 
quantity and quality of local services. Along with 
this increase in service has come an increased 
pressure on local programs to manage themselves 
better. It's clear that expanding and/or improving 
the quality of local literacy efforts in the future 
will be possible only with a strengthening of local 
program management capabilities. Our new initia- 
tives in tutor training, program management. ESL. 
family literacy, workforce education — these are 
all critical areas of need. To implement them fully, 
we'll need $4 million in additional funding over 
the next two to three years. When we look five 
years out. the ESL figure alone is $5 million. 

0. What are iMubach's present sources 
nf revenue? 

Last year, our non-publishing revenues came to 
S1.7 million. Of that. 207c came from corporations 
and foundations. 50% from individual donors. 15% 
from bequests and trust arrangements, and 15% 
from churches and other organizations. Member- 
ship dues, which are $50 a year for each program 
and S10 for individuals within the programs, pro- 
vided only about $150,000. As you know, the bulk 
of our revenue comes from publishing, but if 
we're to carry out the new urgencies, we'll have 
to concentrate much more heavily on individual, 
corporate, and foundation giving. That is our plan. 

0. Do you receive any money from public 
sources, federal or state? Or through the 
new Sational Institute for Literacy? 

A. No. As a national volunteer organization we're 
toid we have no .ority for public funds. Moreover, 
we are not even in the game because the Adult 
Education Act is administered through the states. 
As a consequence, we're caught up in a kind of 
Catch 22. Everybody is willing to give us accolades 
and recognition as long as they don't have to give 
us any money. And as a national technical assis- 
tance organization, it's especially difficult to raise 
funds in the private sector. Even though it's the fuel 
that drives the entire national operation, technical 
support is not dramatic or glamorous enough for 
many of these donors. On top of that, potentially 
large donors, like businesses, usually prefer to do 
their giving closer to home, at a local or state level. 



Th ■ LVA Story 

This year. LVA celebrates its 30th anniversary. It 
was launched in Syracuse. New York when one 
volunteer. Ruth Colvin, was shocked to discover 
the large number of adults in her community 
who couldn't read. With the help of funds from 
her church, she put together training materials 
and recruited other volunteers to tutor and 
manage a local literacy program. The word spread 
and LVA has since become the nation's second 
largest nonprofit volunteer literacy program. 

.'ic LVA system presently includes 466 affiliates 
in 44 states and the District of Columbia, and U 
state-level organizations. In the past year, some 
65.000 adults have been tutored in basic reading 
and English as a second language through an 



LVA corps of 55.000 tutors and administrative i 
volunteers. Like Laubach. LVA has experienced i 
years of intense growth. A decade ago, 11,780 stu- t 
dents were taught by 17.380 volunteers, and there i 
were 126 local affiliates and 9 state organizations. ; 

LVA's operating budget last year (not including | 
its publishing program) was $1.6 million, or about i 
four times that of a decade ago. (Valuing their time > 
at $10 per hour, volunteers throughout its I 
network contributed more than $28.2 million i 
worth of services last year.) 

From the very beginning, LVA's philosophy and t 
system of literacy instruction has been holistic \ 
in nature. LVA uses a whole- language approach I 
that takes account of the entire world of the i 
learner and is based on authentic materials j 
drawn from the learner's interests, goals, and I 
real- life experience. The approach aims to help i 
learners in a manner appropriate to their own j 
particular learning styles and abilities. 

LVA is governed by an elected board of 40 mem- < 
bers. They are the presidents of each state LVA • 
board, corporate executives, representatives of li- 
braries and other adult education bodies, members i 
of their local volunteer networks, and new readers. : 

LVA also operates a publishing division devoted i 
chiefly to the production of materials for the sup- * 
port of its trainers, tutors, and program managers. 
Some 50% of its sales, however, are to non-LVA i 
affiliates. Beyond its own network, LVA supplies » 
correctional, library, adult basic education, and I 
other literacy programs with its materials and i 
consulting services. A recent example is its I 
collaboration with Baby Talk Magazine and the i 
American College of Obstetrics and Gynecology \ 
to publish Baby On The Way: Basics, a new maga- ■ 
zine for first-time parents with low reading skills. ■ 
Last year. LVA's publishing sales came to about ; 
SI million, up from $154,000 nearly a decade 
ago. About 44% of its operating costs are covered i 
by income from the sale of its publications. 

O. W here has LVA come in the past 10 J 
years and what's different for you now? 

A. Greater Need For Paid Staff . For one thing, ; 
while more people are volunteering than ever < 
before, because of changes in society — increasing < 
numbers of women in the workforce, for example — ■ 
fewer people can give substantial amounts of time, 
(n the 80's our number of students grew seven ■ 
times but our affiliates increased in number just i 
under four times — which says that each affiliate is 
serving many more students per unit of resources. . 
Moreover, an affiliate is no longer just a woman i 
working out of her living room. Every affiliate now < 
has a permanent office and a phone listed with • 
the name of the organization. Expectations have • 
increased. There are demands now for record 
keeping, assessment, reports to funders. So to pro- « 
vide consistency and continuity we've substituted < 
some paid staff for volunteers, as many as eight or ■ 
ten people in some of the larger affiliates. 

Greater Breadth and Depth of Service. As times t 
have changed, so have the needs and the strategies • 
to address them. For example, we find that we're < 
called upon to provide more and more sopliisti- . 
cated services. Since we>e committed to the per- 
sonal growth of our students, to helping them ■> 

(Cont'd on p. 8) ! 
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achieve their broader goals, we make referrals to 
resources in the community for job counseling, 
housing, childcare, and the like. We've had to 
expand the networks with which we collaborate 
and move into specialized program areas, such as 
family literacy. 

We need to keep in touch with new knowledge 
in the field and make appropriate adjustments 
in the way we think and operate. For instance, 
research shows that, for many students, working 
together rather than in isolation is more effective. 
This i?. true not just for ESL students, but for those 
in bfisic reading. So we have added small-group 
tutcring. sometimes in place of. sometimes in com- 
bination with, the one-to-one. This has required us 
to develop new materials and training modules. We 
also have to keep up with the new technologies 
available to us. We are using computers and videos 
to a much greater degree than ever before, for 
both instruction and program management. 

Public Policy . We've become increasingly active in 
ihe national ar»d state public policy arenas. We stay 
in touch with key staff in the Congress and the 
executive branch. We coordinate our public policy 
activities within our scate and loc*l network, but 
also outside it with other organizations involved 
in literacy. In the past three to four years we at the 
national level have worked extensively with the 
Congress and the national literacy community for 
passage of the National Literacy Act. I myself am 
now a member of the board of the new National 
Institute for Literacy. We keep our membership 
informed through public policy workshops and a 
public policy newsletter. As might be expected, our 
engagement in public policy has by implication 
changed the way we work. We've had to become 
a voice in the national arena now that the literacy 
field and literacy issues have become so compli- 
cated, but it's a drain on our resources — and of 
course our most important role is and has always 
been technical assistance to our own affiliates. 

tj. How does a local affiliate «et formed — 
hy outreach from the national office, or 
hy a closer-to-home contact? W hy does 
one become a member of IA A and pay 
in affiliation fee? 

A. The national office does not play an aggressive 
role in organizing affiliates. Usually the spark 
comes from the local community. However, we do 
get calls saying. "I read something about literacy 
and I'd like to help." in which case we send out 
literature and refer the caller to our state office 
or other suitable group within a state or locality. 

Programs become affiliated with us in part because 
we give them instant credibility and recognition. 
We have a good reputation and our seal of approval 
gives them more clout than they'd otherwise 
have. Of course, we expect them to meet certain 
standards and to operate effectively — and we pro- 
vide them with technical assistance to assure that. 

Our affiliation fee — programs, not individuals, arc 
r|~~mbers — is based on the number of active volun- 
rni rs in a program. The smaller programs pay less 
Cl\lv> n the larger ones. The range is from $100 to 
h n ii mi i nipiT i ™ ooo a year, with most paying at the low end. 




Helen "Jinx" Crouch 
President. LVA 



Member fees are very important to us. though they 
cover less than three percent of our costs. 

Research & Development. R&D is probably our 
major contribution. With our own staff and the 
help of outside professionals, we develop core train- 
ing materials at the national headquarters — the 
basic literacy handbooks, the ESL guides, and the 
management materials that are used throughout 
our network, and by other groups as well. We 
absorb all the devel- 
opment costs. We pro- 
vide the training for 
our trainers so that 
each program doesn't 
have to reinvent the 
wheel in giving tutors 
a sound command 
of how to teach. 
We also provide in- 
service training, espe- 
cially as it relates to 
the roll-out of new 
materials. We provide 
consultations in prob- 
lem-solving, mostly 
at the state level. 
We convene an annual conference for the ex- 
change of new learning and other information. 
Increasingly, we're providing guidance not just in 
how to operate a tutoring program, but in resource 
development and public relations. We provide rec- 
ognition events and produce a newsletter 
for communication among our local programs. 

(J. What's your most critical problem? 

A. Lack of financial resources — that's our biggest 
one. It's almost a survival issue. We have expertise 
and program ideas that we should develop to en- 
hance our offerings to people and we have new 
projects and products ready to go. but many are 
stalled for lack of funds. It all comes back to money. 
And it isn't just we at the national level who are 
fighting for survival — it's also our state-level groups. 

State- Level Support . It's very important in the 
LVA system to have a middle level of support, 
something between the local affiliates and our na- 
tional headquarters. The fullest example of that 
would be our state-level offices. They're out there 
on a continuing basis to respond to conditions 
within that state, to support the affiliates that exist, 
and to generate new programs in underserved 
areas. By being a constant force for volunteer 
literacy, they can build ongoing relationships with 
the public agencies and other state groups. But 
right now. their financial base is very tenuous. 

You'll notice that we have only 11 state-level 
organizations — just two more than we had a de- 
cade ago. That's because it's so hard to get money 
for that kind of support function, where services 
don't go directly to adult learners but to affiliate 
programs. As a result, we've developed an alterna- 
tive mechanism to help local affiliates. We've orga- 
nized a corps of specially-trained volunteers — we 
call them Volunteers in Technical Assistance or 
V.I.T.A.'s — to go into the field to do training for 
us and to provide general technical assistance. 
These V.I.T.A.'s are specially-skilled, experienced 
people drawn from the local and state LVA net- 
work. They have diverse backgrounds — some are 
reading professionals, others are expert in materials 
development, others are or have been managers of 
local programs. They serve in effect as adjunct staff. 



not only extending our outreach but greatly enrich* 
ing our services. 

At the state level, our offices have had to cut staffs, 
sometimes their field services person, in order to 
concentrate on fundraising so as to stay afloat. 
So the V.I.T.A. approach is also being replicated 
there. Because these volunteers function as unpaid . 
staff, they are making it possible to keep the state 
operations running. Of course, while they serve 1 
mainly on a voluntary basis at both the national J 
and state levels, there are still real costs in using \ 
them. Some get stipends, for instance, and ex- 
penses, and there are training and supervisory costs. < 

Program Management. Our present focus at this i 
point is on improving quality among our affiliate i 
programs. To that end. we are working to help them i 
strengthen their management systems — a matter 
that ripples out into accountability, the capacity to - 
do program evaluations, and effective long-range 
planning. We've produced a revolutionary hand- 
book based on a "50/50 management concept.' 1 It is . 
a fundamentally new system that will provide the 1 
basis for our management training for the next 
several years. It holds that 50% of the local pro- 
gram's resources, energy, time, and dollars should 
be spent on recruiting people, and the other 50% 
on keeping them. If you just train tutors and 
match them with students, you're going to lose the 
whole thing. That's what's been happening in some . 
programs. The handbook is a good tool and it's 
making the lights go on in some people's heads. . 
It's also a good example of collaboration within : 
our own network. It was developed and field 
tested by our New York State LVA affiliate, with i 
our national office having responsibility for 
publishing it and for dissemination. We're rolling 
it out now. using corporation and foundation 
grants to train a cadre of trainers who will fan 
out to the local programs with it. 

Assessment . Although there has been a strong 
voluntary literacy movement for decades, there's 
been little research until the past few years about 
the effectiveness of these programs. We recently 
finished developing a literacy assessment tool for 
our affiliates. The subject is a formidable one and 
it has taken us three years. The new system is 
designed to provide tutors with the information 
needed to design effective individualized programs 
and then to measure learning achievement 
depending on a learner's interests, goals, needs, 
and strengths. To get a whole picture, a variety 
of multiple measures are needed and the new as- 
sessment tool provides them. Not that measuring 
student progress is new to us. We have always had 
pre- and post-tests. But this is a push for 
continuous assessment by the tutor, using inter- 
views, observations, building a portfolio that shows 
writing samples, and so on. Under U*tidably, many 
volunteer tutors feel their job is to teach and not to 
fuss with all this, so we have developed a system 
that is user friendly to encourage them to use it. 

Assessment is a new pressure on us only in part - 
because outside forces are insisting on proof of 
program effectiveness. It has also become important 
because we ourselves need to conserve resources. 
We need to nurture the programs and practices 
that are doing well, and use that information to 
guide local programs into better performance. In 
the end, that's in everyone's best interest. 

So using research that has come from the univer- 
sities and the literacy field, we have made this major 
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effort to improve our system. Unfortunately, our 
new assessment system is now ready for field 
testing but on hold until we find the dollars 
needed to move it forward. 

O. How is L\'A now being funded? 

A. Forty percent of our income is from the sale of 
our publications. About 30% is from foundations 
and corporations. Individuals contribute 15%, and 
another 15<7e is from federated campaigns — tie-ins 
with other fundraising sources such as United Way, 
or the Combined Federal Campaign which is 
a "united way" for federal employees. Our plan 
over the long term is to focus on building an 
individual donor base. We will be mounting a 
direct mail campaign to over 100.000 people to 
inform them of the problem of illiteracy and ways 
LVA can help them get involved. And we will 
increase our cause-related marketing ventures 
where we work cooperatively with a company's 
marketing c/orts, as with Arby's Restaurants, 
which last year committed $100,000 to us from 
the sale of its Babar the Elephant cookies. 



Our problem is that we, like many others, are in 
the midst of a resource crunch and it's cutting into 
the muscle of our programs. And this is happening 
at a time when human services are probably more 
needed than they have been in decades. 



Hopes, Special Concerns, & Gadflies 

Despite their differences. LVA and Laubach com- 
municate regularly and cooperate to pool 
their strengths. They interact at both leadership 
and staff levels, and engage in joint sponsorship 
of many projects and events. They also collaborate 
to influence national public policy development. 
Thus, following separate meetings at their respec- 
tive headquarters, primarily to understand their 
internal operations. BCEL also met jointly with 
Peter Waite and Jinx Crouch to discuss their 
common concerns and hopes for the future. 

0. Beyond the problem of funding, which 
you have both pointed to. what other 
issues and challenges do you face? 

A. This is the beginning, we hope, of new visions 
and resources for literacy. But it's too early to be 
sure. There is great promise in many of the new 
developments. But some of them are still unfolding. 
Take the National Literacy Act. for instance, which 
is just being implemented and which is an add-on 
to the long-existing Adult Education Act. It and the 
new National Institute for Literacy are important 
new tools, but they aren't the final answer and we 
don't really know yet what they'll add up to. 
We're hopeful but can't take anything for granted. 

p - ; ng Part Of A Comprehensive System . It's a 
tive development that literacy has moved out 
tl\lv>iust the Department of Education into the 
fc. 'H . rr i l ^ arttncnts of Labor and Health & Human Ser- 



vices, and even into the justice system. But that's 
a development we must continually work with, so 
that the voluntary component is considered part 
of the mix for a comprehensive national system of 
literacy provision. We're often not seen that way. 
To a degree, this is because the newly-involved 
organizations °-~cn't used to working with us. Also, 
academicians are sometimes critical of us without 
really understanding the nature of our contribu- 
tions. They say that adults at the lowest levels, 
those who are the most damaged and disadvan- 
taged, should have teachers with the greatest skill. 
We don't disagree with that, but we see ourselves 
as human service agencies devoted to helping 
people start up the ladder of learning, not as pro- 
fessional teacher organizations. Our tutor training 
is of professional quality — it and all of our materi- 
als and services are developed with the help of 
qualified reading, literacy, and ESL professionals. 

The fact is that in the area of adult literacy our 
programs have had more experience with the low- 
level adult learner than any other agency in exist- 
ence, including ABE. [Ed. Note . Recall that many 
LVA and Laubach students are ABE referrals, 
making a strong case for public funding of the two 
voluntary groups at the national, state, and local 
levels.] ABE does fine work but it is best where 
people already know how to read, but need practice 
and help with how to apply their skills. It's we who 
have developed training and worked with research- 
ers and on training people, and we want and hope 
for that expertise to be recognized and built upon. 

Performance Standards . We're concerned about 
the rules, regulations, standards, and certification 
requirements that may come into play. We will 
want to have a role in shaping performance stan- 
dards and measures of program effectiveness — we 
believe in accountability and financial and program 
reporting. But, for us, measuring program effective- 
ness is more complex than in traditional programs 
where one of the obvious measures of success is, 
say, the number of people getting their GED. 

In our programs, adults don't necessarily come for 
credentials. We address individual problems in a 
different way and therefore need more flexible cri- 
teria. We can show what one person can do, but if 
that person is working on reading to his or her child 
and another is working on how to deal with forms 
at work, it's hard to compare them or to pool their 
progress. We can look at a single person's growth 
from where they started to where they've come, 
but that leaves us with the difficulty of how to 
aggregate that into how a whole local program 
measures up, or how our whole national network 
stacks up against ABE. This has already become 
a centrally important issue for us. In the past, 
anecdotal information and some periodic studies of 
activities were enough to maintain credibility. But 
now, if you want to compete for public funds, the 
law says you have to prove program effectiveness. 

Of course we need to work on this, but so does 
everyone else. It's just that it's more difficult 
for us and it would be counterproductive to use 
the same criteria for different kinds of programs. 
Still, we're willing to wrestle with it. 

O. The new literacy legislation calls for 
"direct and equitable access to public 
resources. " That sounds like a level play- 
ing field. But might it not in actuality 



disenfranchise many local volunteer \ 
groups? To apply for funds will mean j 
competing with governors' offices, depart- \ 
ments of education, community colleges, j 
and similar agencies with lobbies and j 
long experience in fund development. 

A. Access To Public Funds . We don't think it will 
be a problem. In fact, we fought for the direct 
access language. What we hoped to achieve was 
more equitable distribution to voluntary literacy 
programs. We saw the language not as a negative 
but a positive because it says, especially in relation 
to the Adult Education Act, that those granting 
funds have to look at proposals from our voluntary 
groups. In some states. New York for example, our 
people do pretty woll and in some they don't Right 
now, we are doing a joint survey to find out more 
precisely who's getting what kind of funding and 
from where. We want to see if we can get a fix on l 
what success our local and state groups are having j 
under the new legislation. The survey is showing us | 
that the philosophy of a particular state administra- I 
tion has a lot to do with how much access our i 
groups have to public funds, so we intend to work i 
systematically on a state-by-state basis to help in i 
this area, which brings us back to the importance of I 
having a say in criteria on program effectiveness. 

On the matter of financial support, incidentally, 
not only is there still too little funding in literacy, 
but there has never been any constancy of funding. 
It's a problem for us all that companies and 
foundations — and public sources, too, for that 
matter — become interested in literacy, are influen- 
tial for three or four years, and then disappear j 
from the scene. This has been happening to an j 
alarming degree with corporate givers in the last i 
couple of years. 

Q. How do you see your role in shaping \ 
the new climate? ! 

A. To be gadflies. We attract diverse talent to this ! 
whole effort — from college kids to bank presidents i 
to human resource professionals, many of whom I 
would never be involved in the issue without the i 
volunteer movement. They're not going to be teach- i 
ers of adult basic education, but they get involved I 
and committed through the volunteer literacy i 
programs. One of the biggest pleas of our students t 
is for their companies to make it okay for them to i 
come forward and ask for and get help. We've been i 
able to help somewhat on that score because we've i 
gotten corporate people involved in our work. That i 
not only increases our credibility but they go back i 
and develop policies to assist their workers. 

Over time, we have had hundreds of thousands of i 
people involved as volunteers. It's significant that i 
these people now understand the issue and that they ; 
might not have. They've also brought a richness to i 
the national enterprise that wouldn't have occurred i 
if we were traditional educators or bureaucrats. 

We see our role as maintaining a focus on this whole i 
issue and not letting it wane again. We're going to i 
be fighting for infrastructure so that the issue i 
will remain a national priority. The National Insti- I 
tute for Literacy can be one instrument for achiev- » 
ing the infrastructure. But after institutions get i 
started, they sometimes begin to get tunnel vision, i 
Volunteers have the capacity to be the gadflies l 
that can nip and tuck at the heels of these institu- i 
tions to help keep things on track. ■ I 



As you know, public funding — the most critical 
funding source — is determined bj law. The Adult 
Education Act determines how monies may be 
spent and. except for an occasional discretionary 
grant, the funds go essentially to the public pro- 
grams, which makes sense. Though even there, the 
funds have been inadequate for the public adult 
basic education system. The total pot is too small. 
Nonetheless, we regard ourselves as partners of 
the public agencies, providing a needed alternative 
service delivery system in the overall literacy effort. 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




General Policy, Planning & Research 

m 

Giving USA: The Annual Report on Philan- 
thropy for the Year 1991 (1992 edition) provides 
extensive data -bout contributions from individu- 
als, bequests, foundations, and corporations, iden- 
tifying major contributors of each type. It also 
examines giving by area, such as education, human 
services, religion, and the environment. According 
to the report, total giving for 1991 was SI 25 billion, 
of which 83 percent came from individuals. Educa- 
tion received about $13 billion (11 percent). Al- 
though 1991 giving reached the highest level ever 
recorded, it did not offset the loss in federal monies, 
which were reduced by more than half during the 
1980s. The report is $45 prepaid from AAFRC 
Trust for Philanthropy. 25 West 43rd Street. New 
York. NY 10036. 2l2-354-$~99. Quantity discounts 
are available. 



Plavine To Win: A Marshall Plan for America. 



ERIC 



m 

from the National Urban League, compares the 
United States' economic problems with those of 
other industrialized nations and provides detailed 
recommendations for returning the U.S. economy to 
its once sound footing. The League's "Marshall 
Plan" is an investment program directed at devel- 
oping both human resources and infrastructure. It 
combines increased spending for successful but 
underfunded programs, such as Head Start and 
JTPA. with the initiation of new programs, such as 
those designed to smooth the transition from school 
to work for non- col lege youths. Available for $15.50 
from Publications. National Urban League. 500 
Hast 62 Street. New York. NY 10021.212-310-9000. 

CD World Literacy in the Year 2000 . edited by 
Daniel Wagner and Laurel Puchner. is a special 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. It contains articles on 
literacy efforts in various industrialized and third- 
world countries and focuses on pressing issues such 
as women and literacy, language and literacy, and 
health and literacy. For pricing and other informa- 
tion contact Sage Publications. PO Box 5084. 
Newbury Park. CA 91359. 805-499-0721. 

Workf orce & Workplace Literary 

H Enhancing Skills for a Competitive World is 
a report on the work of the Action Team on Lifelong 
Learning of the National Governors' Association. 
The publication describes initiatives in 11 states — 
Q diana. Iowa. Kentucky. Massachusetts. Missouri, 
"ew Jersey. New York. Oregon. South Carolina. 
:nnsylvania,and Wisconsin — designed to improve 
"educational delivery systems, career development. 



workplace education, and higher education. Avail- 
able for $18.95 prepaid from NGA Publications. PO 
Box 421. Annapolis Junction. MD 20701. Make 
checks pavable to National Governors* Association. 

Evaluating the Impact of Workplace Literacy 
Programs: Results and Instruments from the 
NCAL Workplace Literacy Impact Project , by Larry 
Mikulecky and Paul Lloyd, details (he results of a 
research project in which a model for assessing 
workplace literacy projects was developed and tested 
at two sites. The model used a combination of 
interviews, questionnaires, and tests to measure 
changes in students' beliefs and proficiency as a 
result of participation in a workplace literacy pro- 
gram. Among the many findings was that inter- 
views are a more effective evaluation tool than 
questionnaires... that workplace scenarios and cloze 
tests need to include questions at varying ability 
levels... and that there is a need for direct measures 
of productivity and more reliable ratings by super- 
visors. Available for $10 from Larry Mikulecky. 
language Education Department. School of Educa- 
tion. Indiana University. Bloomington. IN 47406. 
812-856-8270. (Five brochures — Gaining Manage- 
ment Support* Working With Unions. Discussing 
Training Seeds. Recruiting Students, and Planning 
Ahead — are $.50 each from the same source.) 

GO How Do You Know If It's Working? Evaluat- 
ing the Effectiveness of Workplace Literacy Pro- 
grams , by Jorie Philippi. is a 13-page paper which 
explains why careful evaluation of workplace lit- 
eracy programs is so important and describes strat- 
egies available for assessing effectiveness. Philippi 
has also written A Summary of Legal Consider- 
ations Concerning Literacy Testing in the Work- 
place which considers the implications of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1991 and the American Disabilities 
Act of 1992. The papers are available free from 
DAEL Clearinghouse. U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. 400 Maryland Avenue SW. Washington. DC 
20202-7240. 202-205-9996. 



m 



The HRStrategies 1991-1992 Survey of 
Human Resources Trends reports the results of a 
survey of some 600 human resource managers about 
trends they are finding in their companies. One 
section of the survey. Work Force 2000 Trends* 
addresses basic skills deficiencies in the workplace 
and companies' strategies for dealing with them. 
Other sections focus on trends such as downsizing 
and redefining job responsibilities, with major im- 
plications for workforce literacy. The publication 
is $25 from HRStrategies. PO Box 36778. Grosse 
Pointe. Ml 48236. 313-881-8885. 

UD In July 1992 the U.S. Departments of Educa- 
tion. Labor, and Health & Human Services con- 
vened a national conference of state officials re- 
sponsible for the basic skills and job training 
programs of the three agencies. Three publications 
from the conference are now available: Making the 
Connection: Coordinating Education and Training 
for a Skilled Workforce. Conference Proceedings 
($5), Research Report on Coordination Practices , by 
Lloyd Tindail ($10). and Guidelines for Coordina- 
tion of Vocational-Technical Education. Adult 
Education and Literacy. Employment and Train - 
ing, and Human Services at the State and Local 
Level , by Kathleen Paris ($5). Order from The 
Vocational Studies Center, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison, c/o Robert Sorensen. 964 Educational 
Sciences Building. 1025 West Johnson Street, Madi- 
son. WI 53706. 608-263-7592. (Call for shipping 
and billing charges.) 



Mathkey is a computer program designed for i 
workforce/workplace job- related instruction. It con- 
sists of one diagnostic module and separate modules 1 
for addition and subtraction: multiplication and ; 
division: fractions, decimals, and mixed number. , 
percents. averages, ratios, and rounding; measuring ; 
and metrics: and advanced problem solving. It runs t 
on MS DOS computers with DOS 3 or higher, i 
Individual modules are $500: the entire program j 
is $1,800. For more information and a demo disk, j 
contact Aztec Software Associates, Box 863, 24 
Tulip Street, Summit, NJ 07902, 908-273-7443. 

[To] U.S.-Mexico Trade: Pulling Together or Pull- j 
ing Apart , a report from the Congressional Office j 
of Technology Assessment, studies the probable | 
impact of the proposed North American Free Trade j 
Agreement on the U.S. and Mexican economies and I 
concludes that unless this economic integration is ) 
well managed the long-range impact is likely to be j 
negative, especially for low-skilled, low-wage work- ( 
ers. The book outlines a range of policy options to j 
help assure a positive outcome: those that help U.S. ! 
firms and workers develop skills and technological ! 
know-how: those that discourage low- wage, low- < 
skill strategies: and those that promote worker ; 
participation and communication. Available for $12 j 
from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- i 
mi nt Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402-9325 ! 
(stock number 052-0O.UO1306-1), 202-783-3238. I 
Summaries are available free from the Office of 
Technology Assessment, U.S. Congress, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510-8025, 202-224-89%. 

CHI Workplace Literacy: Why? What? How? , pro- 
duced by Albany Educational Television, is a 35- I 
minute videocassette that introduces literacy pro- 1 
viders to workplace literacy issues and helps them I 
understand how to develop and implement a work- i 
place program. The video contains interviews with I 
many leaders in the field, including Joe McDermott. i 
Jorie Philippi. Larry Mikulecky. and Tony ; 
Sarmicnto. It also visits a number of businesses in i 
New York State that have implemented workplace ; 
programs, giving viewers the opportunity to learn > 
from their first-hand experiences. Available for i 
$30 from City School District of Albany, Albany ; 
Educational TV. 27 Western Avenue, Albanv. ■ 
NY 12203, 518-465-4741. Make checks payable i 
to City School District of Albany. 

General Program & Curriculum 
Development 

[HI Choices: An ESL Lifeskills Series for Adults is i 
a series of workbooks for ESL students that com- • 
bines information about important aspects of life in • 
the United States with language skills and problem 
solving. The series contains six workbooks ($4.75 ■ 
each) — Families and Schools. In Good Health. , 
Consumer Sense. Housing* Discovering Your ■ 
Community, and It *s Your Right — and two Teacher's • 
Guides ($4.75 each), one for the first three books, . 
and one for the second. Order from Contemporary • 
Books. Inc.. Department C92, 180 Michigan : 
Avenue. Chicago. IL 60601. 800-621-1918. 

HJ] A Learning Disabilities Digest for Literacy 

Providers , a new booklet from the Learning Dis- - 

abilities Association of America, provides guidance i 

for recognizing and assessing learning-disabled ; 

students and recommends techniques for meeting t 

their special needs. Single copies are $2.50 prepaid : 

from Learning Disabilities of America. 4156 Library • 
Road. Pittsburgh, PA 15234, 412-341-1515. 
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[Ti] Literacy: A Vital Mission is a packet of re- 
source materials developed by Laubach Literacy 
Action in cooperation with the Working Group on 
Churches and Literacy of the National Council of 
Churches. It aims to help churches become actively 
involved in adult literacy by conducting awareness 
campaigns, recruiting students and/or tutors, offer- 
ing space, or starting their own programs. The kit 
is $6 from New Readers Press, PO Box 131, Syra- 
cuse. NY 13210-0131, 800-448-8878. 

UH Mac English is an ESL program for use on a 
Macintosh computer with a CD-ROM drive. Three 
programs are available: Inform I: Daily Living, At 
Work. Culture & Customs: Inform 2: Entertain- 
ment. Sports & Leisure. Travel: and Pronunciation 
Plus. The two Inform programs contain three types 
of activities: "Articles" about each topic. "Dia- 
logues" in which students play one part, and "Re- 
views" that contain reading and listening compre- 
hension questions. Students can read and/or listen 
to the text, and they are able to record, play back 
and compare to the model within the program. 
Pronunciation Plus teaches English pronunciation 
to Japanese students at ail levels of proficiency. All 
three programs are accompanied by an Instructor's 
Guide and Student Workbooks. For information 
about system requirements and prices or a free CD- 
ROM demo disc, contact MacEnglish Learning 
Systems. 205 Mason Circle. Concord. CA 94520. 
800-765-4375. 

' Model Indicators of Program Quality for 
Adult Education Programs is a new publication 
from the Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
of the U.S. Department of Education. It presents 
the indicators developed to comply with a re- 
quirement of the National Literacy Act of 1991. The 
indicators, which measure educational gains, pro- 
gram planning, curriculum and instruction, staff 
development, support services, recruitment, and 
retention, are intended for use by state and local 
literacy providers in evaluating and improving 
their programs. In addition to stating and explain- 
ing each indicator, the publication lists sample 
measures for each. Available free from DAEL 
Clearinghouse. U.S. Department of Education. 400 
Maryland Avenue SW. Washington. DC 20202- 
7240. 202-205-9996. 

[ill Skills Bank Business Edition is a computer- 
based basic skills program in language, reading, 
writing, mathematics, and analysis skills. The sys- 
tem contains some 286 lessons and over 100 quizzes 
and tests on 77 disks. Lessons are straightforward, 
with a statement of a rule or principle, followed by 
examples and questions. Students get feedback for 
both right and wrong answers and are able to access 
"hints" before responding. The program produces 
reports on student progress and either chooses les- 
sons for students automatically or allows students 
or instructors to do so. For computer requirements, 
prices, or demo disks, contact Skills Bank Corpora- 
tion, 6350 Presidential Court. Fort Myers. FL 33919- 
3570, 800-222-3681. 

Family Literacy 

tlH Listening to Mothers' Voices , a report from 
the Education Writers Association, contains five 
articles for which reporters in different parts of the 
country interviewed mothers with school-age chil- 
q ~ about their experiences with the educational 
-m — first as students and now as parents. The 
t is a glimpse of intergenerational literacy con- 
i from the perspectives of the individuals whom 



family literacy programs most want to reach. 
Available for $10 prepaid from the Education 
Writers Association. 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
#3 10. Washington. DC 20036. 202-429-9680. Quan- 
tity discounts are available. 

li^l The National Center for Family Literacy has 
made available audio- or videocassettes of selected 
sessions and events from the 1992 National Confer- 
ence on Family Literacy. Audiocassettes are $10 
each: videocassettes are $20. For a list of available 
titles, contact National Center for Family Literacy. 
401 South 4th Avenue. Suite 610. Louisville. KY 
40202-3449. 502-584-1133. 
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j And Highlighting . . . 

! @ Between September 1990 and December 
1992, the American Council on Education (ACE) 
issued GED Profiles: Adults in Transition , a 
series of reports detailing a range of information 
about GED test-takers: (1) GED Candidates: A 
Decade of Change...(2) Schooling, Study, and 
Academic Goals: The Education of GED Candi- 
dates..^) GED Candidates in the Workforce: 
Employed and Employable...^) Why Did They 
Drop Out? Reasons GED Candidates Give for 
Leaving School...($) GED Test Performance of 
Adult Examinees and High School Seniors..* 
{ (6) The Gender Gap: Women and Men Who Take 
I the GED Tests...and (7) GED Candidates: Does 
I Age Make a Difference? The reports are based on 
j national surveys of GED candidates in 1980 and 
j 1989 and a 1989 analysis of test achievements of 
; GED test- takers and high school seniors, as well 
as other published statistical reports from 1980- 
• 1989. The findings indicate that on an overall 
I basis performance on the five GED tests equals 
; that of high school seniors and that GED recipi- 
; ents have skills equal to high school graduates, 
j Here are just a few of the dozens of specific 
. findings about candidates for the GED: About 
i 24 percent dropped out of school because of a 
'"sense of disengagement" and IS percent did so 
because of the need to work. Thirty percent of the 
female candidates left school for reasons relating 
to marriage or pregnancy. Of candidates study- 
ing for the GED, 46 percent did so in formal 
j instructional programs. Some 80 percent of the 
, candidates were either employed or seeking jobs 
. (50 percent were employed), nearly twice the rate 
< of non GED-seekers who did not complete high 
j school. At the time of becoming a GED candi- 
date, 13 percent earned more than $40,000 per 
; year, 29 percent between $20-$40,000, 26 percent 
from $10-20,000, and 32 percent less than $10,000. 
Improved employment prospects and the desire 
for college or higher education were the main 
j reasons for taking the GED. One of the ACE's 
; principal conclusions is that because so many of 
i the same skills are required for the GED and for 
, success on the job, "employers should encourage 
I workers who have not completed high school to 
increase their skill levels by sponsoring GED 
. programs at job sites, providing rewards for edu- 
cational attainment, offering tuition-reimburse- 
ment for course work, and providing release time 
j for attending classes. " (The entire series is avail- 
: able for $65 prepaid, from the American Council 
! on Education, Publications Department, One 
! Dupont Circle, Washington, DC 20036, 202- 
; 939-9385. Individual reports that have been out 
i for at least three months are available separately 
i for $10 each. ) 
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I CAN: Metro-North's Employee 

Literacy Program 

Metro-North is a commuter railroad serv- 
ing New York and Connecticut. Its 5,000 
hourly workers are represented by 18 
unions. The railroad wants to make sure 
that these and its other employees have 
the opportunity to move into more chal- 
lenging, higher-paying jobs. To help ad- 
vance this goal. Metro-North has intro- 
duced a new literacy program. Called / 
CAN (Career Advancement Network), the 
program has two components, an informa- 
tion and referral service hotline and an on- 
site, job-linked literacy program. Both 
strands were initiated by the company last 
Spring, with union participation invited 
from the very beginning. Seven unions — 
the Brotherhood of Loco notive Engineers, 
United Transportation Union. Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Transportation Communication Interna- 
tional Union, and American Railway Su- 
pervisors Association — now sit with man- 
agement on the Literacy Advisory Council, 
and the company hopes more unions will 
join as the program continues. 

The Information & Referral Hotline . The 
hotline (800-724-1 CAN) has been in op- 
eration on a 24- hour basis since May 1992 
and it is funded entirely by Metro-North. 

(Cont'd on p. 12) 
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A Metro- North staff member at company 
headquarters in New York City refers 
callers, both employees and their family 
members, to literacy service groups that 
have been previously identified and 
screened. (Local LVA affiliates provide 
the tutoring in Westchester County. New 
York, and in Connecticut: the Literacy 
Assistance Center does so in New York 
City.) Metro-North does not attempt to 
evaluate workers" literacy needs over the 
phone. It refers them instead to the pro- 
viders nearest their homes and leaves 
skills assessment to those groups. The in- 
struction tends to be generic in nature, 
depending on the approach of the particu- 
lar service group, although the railroad 
will supply job materials for use by tutors 
on request. During the first six months of 
the program, through November 1992. 135 
workers had called in for information and/ 
or referral and 44 had entered literacy 
programs in their communities. The hotline 
was promoted with a mailing to workers" 
homes and orientation meetings for super- 
visors. The service is strictly confidential. 

In-House Job-Linked Literacy Program . 
Metro-North's program of direct instruc- 
tion has been in the planning since last 
Spring, with most of the first-year (pilot) 
funding coming from the New York State 
Department of Education through the 
Consortium for Worker Education, the 
railroad's education partner. Classes actu- 
ally began this past October and. if all goes 
well. Metro- North intends to continue and 
expand the program with a combination of 
internal and new outside funding after the 
pilot phase ends. The program is designed 
for job incumbents who lack the skills 
needed for top performance and at em- 
ployees who need higher level basic skills 
to master the content of training courses 
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and advance into more demanding jobs. It 
therefore takes a "functional context ap- 
proach." basing the instruction on the lan- 
guage, materials, and tasks of actual jobs. 
Initially, the program aims to move work- 
ers into the more than 25 clerical job cat- 
egories covered by the Transportation 
Communication International Union — 
such jobs as ticket agent, inventory stock 
clerk, and data entry operator. Later on. 
Metro- North plans to offer training for 
other job categories, and it expects that 
some of the skills currently being taught 
will be transferable to other job settings. 
The Center for Advanced Study in Educa- 
tion at the City University of New York 
Graduate Center conducted the job task 
analysis and developed the curriculum, 
which focuses on reading, writing, math, 
reasoning, and interpersonal relations. 
The Consortium for Worker Education 
provides instructors for the classes. 

Metro- North expects that it will take 
from three to five years to compile a full 
assessment of the program's effectiveness. 
Success will be measured objectively with 
pre- and post-tests and by the number 
of workers who go on to pass the Trans - 
portation Communication International 
Union selection test. Subjective indications 
will include noting how students' careers 
advance over time and whether their 
lives improve in some way outside of 
work (e.g. by developing the ability to 
help children with their homework). 

Classes, held at the New York headquar- 
ters either before or after working hours, 
meet for two hours at a time twice a week 
over a 16-week period. The funding covers 
two separate classes — one in the early 
morning arJ one in the evening — to ac- 
commodate workers on different shifts. 
The program design calls for small classes 
of from 12 to 15 students, and demand has 
been so great (43 workers arc now en- 
rolled, and there is a waiting list for the 
next 16-week cycle) that Metro-North 
decided to provide a third class at its own 
expense which meets for four hours on 
Saturdays. The railroad also covers the 
cost of textbooks and other materials, and 
provides breakfast or supper for attend- 
ees. The in -house program was promoted 
by distributing fliers to all employees who 
work within reasonable distance of Grand 
Central Terminal, by special mailings to 
workers who had expressed interest in 
promotions to clerical jobs but did not 
qualify, and through orientation meetings. 



As with the hotline, it is up to the worker 
to decide if he or she would benefit from 
the program. Enrollment is open to all 
employees, and their participation and 
class performance is not made part of . 
their employment records. 

(For more information, contact Celia I 
Ussak. Director of Personnel, Metro-North I 
Commuter Railroad, 347 Madison Avenue, ; 
New York. NY 10017, 212-340-2132.) 

Basic Skills Training And More... 
At Abbott Labs 



Abbott Laboratories' Diagnostic Division - 
of Irving, Texas, employs some 22,000 i 
people to produce blood and urine analy- 
sis systems for an international market. In 
the summer of 1990. recognizing that tech- 
nological and organizational changes were 
demanding higher-level worker skills, the 
company asked North Lake College to . 
bring some of its adult basic education 
classes to the worksite. Almost a year 
later, in May 1991. the Abbott-College : 
partnership received a $312,000 grant ; 
from the U.S. Department of Education i 
to introduce a job- related curriculum at \ 
Abbott. The program's goal was to give t 
the workers the basic skills needed to : 
perform their current jobs while also 
giving them the foundation to succeed i 
in subsequent training courses for jobs of : 
the future. The curriculum therefore was 
made job-related and included the devel- 
opment of thinking and reasoning skills, 
group learning strategies, and even, even- 
tually, higher level ability to work with 
rudimentary algebra and pre-statistics. 

Specifically, the curriculum includes two 
courses: Workforce Communications (read- 
ing.writing. speaking, and listening) — with 
separate sections for English- proficient 
and ESL students — and Workforce Math i 
(whole numbers, decimals, fractions, per- 
cents. measurements, algebra, and pre- 
statistics). Both courses focus on thinking 
skills and stress group learning activities. 
They also mix computer-based and class- 
room instruction, often using team teach- 
ing. Class size is limited to no more than 
15 students per instructor. Both courses 
consist of 20 hours of instruction — an ■ 
hour at a time, four days a week, over a 
five-week period — given on released time 
from early morning until late afternoon to 
accommodate all shifts. The curriculum is 
under constant review to ensure that it 
remains related to the workers* changing : 
jobs. Participation is voluntary. 
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Workers who want to take the courses are 
assessed with TABE and a competency- 
based math test developed at Abbott. 
(ESL students may take the University of 
Michigan Test of English Language Profi- 
ciency instead of TABE.) They then meet 
privately with a program staff member 
who explains the results, offers advice about 
enrolling in one or both of the Abbott 
courses as needed, and asks for a commit- 
ment to the program. (Students needing 
both courses may take only one at a time 
but in whatever order they choose.) Dur- 
ing the first year, about 300 employees 
chose to enter the program. Of these, ac- 
cording to director Jacqueline Maki, some 
45 achieved their learning objectives: 
another 200 have completed some of the 
objectives and plan to complete those still 
remaining. Since the grant period ended 
last October, Abbott has continued the 
program at its own expense. 

(For more details, contact Jacqueline Maki, 
Director, North Lake/Abbott Skills De- 
velopment Program, North Lake College, 
5001 North MacArthur Blvd., Irving, f X 
75038, 214-518-7503.) 



Kaweah Delta District Hospital 

In late 1991, the Kaweah Delta District 
Hospital in Visalia, California, began a 
voluntary workplace literacy program. In 
the program, employees volunteer to be 
trained in the Laubach method at the 
nearby Visalia Adult School, and they are 
then matched on a one-to-one basis with 
fellow workers who request tutoring help 
with their reading and writing. Sessions 
arc held on paid released time twice a 
week for an hour at a time. Participation 
is confidential. So far, the program has had 
an average of eight students enrolled at 
any given time, mostly from the mainte- 
nance and housekeeping staffs, and the 
hospital hopes it will grow in size as posi- 
tive news about it spreads. (Contact Sara 
Betterton. Staff Development Coordina- 
tor. Kaweah Delta District Hospital, 400 
West Mineral Kini>, Visalia, CA 93291- 
6263. 209 o25-221 L) 



Washtenaw Education-Work Consortium 

The Washtenaw Education-Work Consor- 
tium is a nonprofit organization made up 
of business, education, government, and 
labor representatives who are concerned 
Q „ut workforce education in Washtenaw 
y]C nty, Michigan. The Consortium was 
^(B* organized on an informal basis in 




Teacher In Washtenaw's "Educators In Industry" 
Program Learns From Workers At Rawsonville 
Plant 01 Ford Motor Company 



1988: two years later it was incorpor- 
ated and granted nonprofit status. The 
organization's activities focus on the train- 
ing and educational needs of the cou n ty , s 
current and future workforce, including 
those most at-risk and non- college bound 
youth. It has two broad goals: to improve 
the ability of the school system to deliver 
the basic skills that today's students will 
need when they eventually join the 
workforce, and to help businesses in the 
region identify and address skills deficien- 
cies among their current employees. In 
general, these goals are being pursued 
through a broad informational program, 
a range of activities to link the education 
and business communiiies, and an ongoing 
public awareness campaign. Among many 
specific projects being carried out is a 
graduate program for teachers, called Edu- 
cators in Industry, in which the teachers 
participate in a series of discussion ses- 
sions at area workplaces to learn how 
the skills they teach are used on the 
job. A databank is also under devel- 
opment which correlates skills taught in 
schools with job opportunities in the com- 
munity. Further, a resource center is being 
developed for both small and large busi- 
nesses seeking information related to 
workplace literacy issues and services. The 
group's basic operations have so far been 
funded by the Washtenaw Community 
College and the Washtenaw Intermediate 
School District, with additional contribu- 
tions from the Ford Motor Company and 
the S.I. Company. (The managing partner 
of S.I. Company serves as the Consortium's 
chairman.) A private sector fundraising 
campaign is currently in process to raise 
funds for several new projects on the 
agenda, (For more information, contact 
Donna Crudder, Executive Director, 
Washtenaw Education-Work Consortium, 



4800 East Huron River Drive, PO Box \ 
D-l, Ann Arbor, MI 48106, 313-677-5044.) ! 

Job-linked ESI At Three P.C. Hotels 

Three hotels in the Washington, D.C. 
area — the Park Hyatt at M Street, the ! 
Holiday Inn in Georgetown, and the i 
Embassy Suites at the Chevy Chase Pavil- | 
ion — have entered a partnership with the | 
Spanish Education Development Center j 
(SED) to offer job-related ESL training to i 
their Hispanic and Asian immigrant work- 
ers. The one-year project is funded by a 
$105,469 workplace literacy grant from the 
U.S. Department of Education. In addi- 
tion, each hotel contributes meeting space ! 
and paid released time. On-site classes, j 
which began in July 1992, meet twice a j 
week for two hours at a time over a three- j 
month cycle. Workers are drawn from the i 
housekeeping staff and participation is vol- ! 
untary. (Contact Ann Harrington, Project ! 
Coordinator, SED Center, 1840 Kalorama 
Road NW, Washington, DC 20009, 202- 
462-8848.) 

Genesee Region Home Care Association < 

The Genesee Region Home Care Associa- 
tion (GRHC) is a voluntary nonprofit 
agency that provides home care and in- 
patient hospice services in a three-county 
region of New York State. The agency 
employs some 500 people, including many 
home care aides (counterparts of hospital 
nursing assistants). Like nursing assistants, 
many of these aides have had a limited I 
education and lack the skills needed to I 
advance in the health care field. To ad- j 
dress this problem, GRHC offers its em- j 
ployees the Life Enrichment Advancement j 
Plan (LEAP), providing services that range I 
from basic skills training to nursing school \ 
scholarships. At their initial orientation. ! 
workers are told about the program. The 
skills of those who are interested are as- 
sessed, and GRHC then works with the 
Rochester City School District to place 
those workers in need of basic skills help I 
in the most appropriate program. Those | 
requiring assistance work with volunteer j 
tutors supplied by the local LVA affiliate \ 
at the agency's downtown headquarters. ; 
GED and college preparatory students take 
courses designed especially for them at 
the headquarters (remedial math and study 
skills) and/or courses given at a local high 
school (algebra, biology, or chemistry), j 
Teachers at the workplace are supplied by j 
the School District and paid by the GRHC. \ 

(Cont'd on p. 14) I 
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Courses at the high school are provided 
under contract to the School District and 
GRHC provides supplementary tutoring 
help as needed. Ail classes are held on 
company time. As added incentive. ABE 
students whose skills increase by two grade 
levels and students who complete the GED 
are given $300 bonuses, in addition, each 
year two students are selected to receive 
scholarships to the Registered Nurse de- 
gree program at Monroe County Commu- 
nity Coiiege. The students are selected a 
year or more in advance of their entry into 
the degree program so that they can pre- 
pare tor it by attending specially-designed 
remedial courses at the Coiiege. The schol- 
arship costs, indeed the costs of LEAP 
as a whole, are paid entirely by GRHC. 
(Contact Molly Randisi, Genesee Region 
Home Care Association, 49 Stone Street, 
Rochester, NY 14604, 716-262-1135.) 

Learning Channel And Newspaper 
Association Join In Reading Promotion 

The Newspaper Association of America 
(NAA/ is a trade association representing 
some 1,300 newspapers in the United 
States, Canada, and abroad. The Learning 
Channel (TLC) is a service of The Discov- 
ery Networks. On September 8. 1992. as 
part of National Literacy Day, the two 
groups joined up to promote adult literacy 
and reading. TLC. which reaches about 17 
million homes, premiered a one-hour in- 
spirational documentary called To Read. 
(It was narrated by Judd Hirsch and fea- 
tured Dan Rather. Danny Glover. Anna 
Quindlen, and several extraordinary edu- 
cators including teacher Dawn Harris 
Martine of Harlem.) That same day, over 
300 local newspapers across the country 
published a supplement bearing the same 
title which contained articles about the 
importance of reading. The NAA Founda- 
tion provided camera- ready copy to 
member newspapers, who then adapted 
the copy to include information about lit- 
eracy in their own communities, in addi- 
tion to its September 8th airing. To Read 
was repeated a number of times through- 
out September. The TLC promotion for 
literacy also included two adult reading 
m instructional programs — Learn To Read 
•nd No Problem!, the latter an English 
rogram for Spanish-speaking adults — 
which are aired every Sunday morning on 



a weekly basis. Literacy Volunteers of 
America helped get out the word about 
the TLC/NAA effort by publicizing it 
among its local affiliates and providing 
TLC with public service ads. (For more 
information, contact Amy Abbey, Direc- 
tor, Affiliate Marketing, Discovery Net- 
works, 7700 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda, 
MD 20814-3522, 301-986-4628: or Betty 
Sullivan, Director/Education Programs, 
Newspaper Association of America Foun- 
dation. The Newspaper Center, 11600 
Sunrise Vallev Trive. Reston. VA 22091, 
703-648-1051,) 

G rand Times For Retirees Benefits LVA 

Grand Times is a new and attractive bi- 
monthly magazine for retirees. When it 
was still in the planning stage, the 
publisher. Grand Times Publishing, Inc., 
wanted to give back part of its profit to the 
community by helping to advance literacy, 
a topic that was seen as a natural fit 
for a publishing group. The company thus 
decided to give two percent of its annual 
pre-tax income to Literacy Volunteers of 
America beginning with its very first issue 
in November-December 1992. The maga- 
zine contains articles of interest to older 
people, with a focus on those who are 70+. 
Subjects range from practical advice about 
health care or starting a retirement busi- 
ness, to nostalgic interviews with celebri- 
ties ot eailier eras, to original works of 
fiction, to cooking, travel, current events, 
and new products and services for older 
Americans. The magazine's large type and 
clear format are designed for elderly eyes. 
(For information contact Reece Halpern. 
Publisher. Grand Times Publishing. Inc.. 
PO Box 9493. Berkeley, CA 94709-0493, 
510-848-0456, Annual subscriptions are 
S19.97 prepaid from Grand Times. PO 
Box 2678, Dept. B2. Martenez. CA 94553.) 

Delco Chassis 1 EXCEL Center 

In 1990. General Motors and the United 
Auto Workers negotiated a contract that 
mandated giving all GM workers and their 
spouses access to basic skills training. To 
comply with this mandate. Delco Chassis, 
a GM company that manufactures parts 
for a variety of vehicles, and UAW Lu.al 
262 formed a partnership with Livonia 
Adult Education to develop a basic skills 
program at the plant. The Michigan De- 
partment of Education and the Michigan 
Institute of Adult Education were also 
partners to the effort. The partnership 
secured a one-year federal workplace lit- 
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eracy grant in 1991 to create the EXCEL , 
Center (Excellence and Continuing Edu- 
cation for Life). Following the GM/UAW 
mandate, the Center offers five instruc- 
tional programs — Adult Basic Education, 
GED. Educational Enrichment Services, 
High School Completion, and ESL — and 
an Academic Advising Service. Students 
in all programs except the Educational 
Enrichment Services are eligible for Michi- 
gan state education credits. Each student 
is interviewed and assessed when he or she 
enters the program. Then the individual 
works with an instructor to develop per- 
sonal learning goals and an instructional 
plan. While courses must meet for a set 
number of hours to be eligible for state 
credits, students may continue in a pro- 
gram beyond the prescribed number of 
hours if necessary to meet their learning 
objectives. The instruction is a combina- 
tion of individual, group, and computer- 
based. The company and union actively 
publicize the program and students are 
given released time to attend classes. 
According to program coordinator Judy 
Sternberg, the workers' response has been 
•overwhelming" to date. Although enroll- 
ment is open to everyoi;-. she says that so 
many people asked to participate that a 
lottery had to be held to select students. 
Those workers who lost in the lottery can 
either enter classes immediately on their 
own time or have their names placed on a 
waiting list for future sessions. The pro- 
gram has been able to continue beyond 
the grant period with a combination of 
federal, state, and UAW/GM funds. 
(For more information, contact Judy 
Sternberg, Coordinator. Special Projects. 
Bentlcv Center. 15100 Hubbard. Livonia. 
MI 48154. 313-523-9294.) 
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WHAT OTHER COMPANIES 
ARE DOING 



GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 



Bell of Pennsylvania nas made a $97,500 gram— {or 

• operating support ana the purchase of two bookmobiles — 
to Beginning with Books/Reaa Together, a literacy outreacn 

: program affiliated with The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The 
bookmooiies will serve young children and their caregivers 

• in five low-mcome neighoorhoods. 

Cargtil's Poultry Products Division has contributed 
' S1.740 to the JacKSonville (FL) Northwest Branch Library 
for eauiDment for its "Computers and Literacy' lab. 

Conde Nast Publications has funded the development of 
a guicebook for the Literacy Volunteers of America's new 
awareness campaign. "A 30 Star Salute to Literacy.' launched 
m late 1992. The guidebook, aistnbuted to LVA programs 
nationwide, contains "how-to" suggestions for publ.c relations 
and funaraising events to be earned out during LVA's 30th 
anniversary year. 

In Seotember. Coors/Mountain Distributing Company 

and Park Plaza in Little Rock sponsored tne fourth "Bee for 
Literacy for the Arkansas Adult Literacy Fund. After 20 rounds 
of comcention. the Democrat-Gazette and KSSN teams 
were forced into a "sudden death" tiebreaker in which they were 
j dictated ten words to write down. Both correctly spelled "oacny- 
i derm, colloquial fenestrated, statutorily, climactic, hemophiliac." 
■ and "pragmatically." but "basilisk" proved to be the downfall 
| (or KSSN. The Literacy Fund took home $1 .850 in proceeas. 

| Last fail, the Courier-Express m Dubois (PA) donated 

: $1 900 to the Mid-State Literacy Council The funds were 

, raised through paid advertising in a special informational 

: insert carried in the newspaper as part of international 

. Literacy Day on September 8th. 

Environmental Strategies Corp.. Bank of Tokyo. Chemi- 
cal Bank IBM Morgan Guaranty Trust. Morgan Stanley 
New York Life, and Philip Morris were among the 
' corporate contributors to Bronx Educational Services in 1992. 

The Gannett Company recently made a S10.000 grant 
to the Tn-State Literacy Council in Huntington (WV) to ouy 
comouiers for instructional purposes 

Hammond Electronics. Butler Paper. Busch Gardens 
Cablevision of Central Florida. King Henry's Feast. 
KRG&G CPA Moran Printing. O.F. Nelson & Sons 
Nursery Drlando Sentinel Charities Fund. Plantation 
Dinner Theater Rotary Club of Apopka. and Whittaker, 
Stump, Webster & Miller are providing financial ano 
m-kino support to the Adult Literacy League of Orlando 

This oast July. Houghton Mifflin hosted a reception at 
wmcn r<e Boston Adult Literacy Fund presented $1 000 
schotarsnips to 14 graduates of local GED ana ESL programs 
toward re cost of tneir furtner education Recognition awards 
ot $500 each were also given to the neighborhood aauit 
literacy Digrams represented by the graduates 

The Knight Foundation recently donated S35.000 to LVA- 
Derc : r a sman group tutoring project L teracy l-v.s 
teens a n >a aauits 

The Lima Rotary Club has been the financial mainstay c 
the Northwest Ohio Literacy Council for the past two years, 
ana Rotary members and their spouses nave also become 
lutors earners and board members. 

^•"ts Anatole Hotel hosted a special "Dower breakfast this 
q I ^>»5eDtember in which Dallas corporate ano community 
2l\lv> s competed in the game of Monopoly, raising $15,800 



•or tne Daiias County Adult Literacy Council. American 
Airlines, the Dallas Cowboys. Emily Callman. Loews 
Coronado Bay Resort (San Diego). Miller Barker Enter- 
prises Petals & Stones Florists the Regency Hotel 
(NYC) Sewefl Oldsmobile. Tom Landry's Sports 
Center, the Veranda Health Club, ana other businesses 
donated prizes for the breakfast. 

in September 1992. Matsushita Electric of Canada, in 

ceieoration oi its 25th year of operation, donated 200 
Panasonic TV/VCR units— valued at $170.000— to 
community-oased literacy organizations across Canada. 

McDonald's Owners of Chicagoland and Northwest 
Indiana Coca-Cola Fountain, the Illinois Secretary of 
State Literacy Office, ana the Northwest Indiana Literacy 
Coalition joined together last year to provide incentives to 
aauii literacy students. "Reading Partners' cups that could be 
'etiiled at participating McDonald's through December were 
attributed to state-funded literacy centers in the Chicago area, 
ano nundreds oi the chain's stores are offering study space 
ana promoting aauit learning tnrough messages on 
:neir in -store tray liners. 

Miles Inc. a .eaaer m chemicais neaith care, and imaging 
'ecnnoiogy recently contributed $5,000 to tne Greater 
D MSDurgn Literacy Council 

3 n e nunarea Minolta dealers— armed with Duttons. t-shirts. 
ana iiyeis— caned on ousmesses nationwioe on September 
23 to promote family literacy as well as the company's 
copiers. For eacn "cold call" made to a business. Minolta 
donated $2 tc the National Center for Family Literacy, and 
eacn $2 was matched with $1 from a William R. Kenan 
Charitable Trust challenge grant. The total proceeds were about 
$48000 Mary Ferreyra of Image Systems in Albuquerque 
and Business Equipment in Phoenix won special prizes 
'or the most cans completed by an individual and a business. 

Olin Corporation has maoe a $20,000 grant to the Livonia 
fMl) Chamber of Commerce to neto establish a workplace 
■neracy ana education center for area adults who want to 
morove their job-related competencies and/or obtain a GED. 
Olm employees will serve as volunteers in the center and 
as advisors on work-related curricula for employers and 
employees m the Livonia industrial corridor 

Tne Plymouth (Mt) Rotary and the Ludington News 

.naerwrote tne Community Literacy Council's 1992 volunteer 
nanauet. ana the Canton Rotary sponsored a spelling 
Dee tnat nettea the Council $1,200. The Little Professor 
Bookstore co-hosted another fundraiser in which volunteers 
'rom the Council ana Western Wayne County Hospice 
sat in the stores windows and read day and night during 
Plymouth's weexend fall festival Pledges for the "sitters" 
r aiseo $1 000 for the two groups. 

ROCK 103 The Commercial Appeal. Coors and Pizza 

Hut were sponsors of the second Coroorate/Celebnty 
Soeilmg Bee to oenefit the Mempms (TN) Literacy Council. 
Internationa) Paper bested 17 other teams in the fail 
event which raised $12,000. The Junior League ot Memphis 
continued its support of the Council's family literacy proiect 
n 1992 with $4,000 in funding ana volunteers who serve 
as counselors to the participating parents 

WFMS Country Music Radio staged a "million collar fish" 
contest last May in which contestants' registration fees gener- 
ated $7 000 for the Indiana Literacy Foundation For the 
contest the State Department of Natural Resources provided 
100 live dsn 99 of which were tagged by WFMS staff before 
Demg released into Lake Monroe (to show tne prize a contestant 
would wm for each fish reeled in) The 100th fish for which 
Chubb Insurance haa agreed to oay $1 million if caugnt. was 
personally tagged and released by its underwriter. Unfortu- 
nately for the contestants, who haa 24 houis in which to make 



their eaten, tne 1992 "million aoiiar tish" managea to elude i 

them In June, in a separate event. Wait Disney flew in Snow i 

White Goofy, ana Minnie ana Mickey Mouse to entertain i 

the attendees at a family picnic at :ne Governors residence. . 
netting $32,000 for the Literacy Foundation. 

Wolf Furniture Appleton Papers. Bell of Pennsylvania, i 
Mid-State Bank the Altoona Junior Women's Club, and i 
the Hollidaysburg Business & Professional Women's \ 
Club recently joinea forces with Volunteers for Literacy of Blair i 
County (PA). As oart of the literacy group's REACH Program i 
(Reading to Enncn Adults and Children), they bought a i 
Berenstain Bears oook for each of 2 000 first graders in the i 
county. A "Learn to Read" sticker, with Volunteers for Literacy's : 
telephone number was placed msiae each book to help create i 
puohc awareness ana recruit aauits with reading problems, j 



PLANNING AND AWARENESS I 

■ — i 

Bruce Fraser. the director of human resources at Aiamo Rent i 
A Car was presented with the Distinguished Service Award I 
to an Individual at the 1992 Florida Literacy Conference. The I 
North Broward Hospital Oistrict. which has implemented I 
workplace literacy programs at a number of its facilities. ! 
r eceivea the Distmguisnea Service Awara to a Business. 

The Pro-Literacy Project of the Guy Gannett Publishing j 

Company nas launcned a new orogram. "Guy Gannett Learner i 
Aavocates.' m wmch sookesperso.iS for literacy in Maine \ 
will be featured in television and newspaper ads. i 

S. E. Hugh & Company in Irvine (CA) received one of \ 
the two Yoder-Heneman Creative Application Awards given i 
m 1992 by the Society of Human Reso» ;s Management, i 
The awara was in recognition of the role taken by Hugh & j 
Company in developing the Weber Metals workplace i 
literacy program ana learning center. The Weber Metals effort I 
is one of four exceptional small business workplace literacy ; 
programs highlighted by the Southoort Institute for Policy i 
Analysis m its 1992 publication Ahead of the Curve . j 

IBM Coors/Shenandoah Brewery, and the Junior League i 
of Richmond were honored with the Virginia Literacy ; 
Foundations awaras for "outstanamg support by a group or - 
organization' at :s annual recogmpon luncheon m November ! 

The Journal-Gazette ana News-Sentinel of Ft Wayne : 
UN) pubnsneo special tabloids iasi September that carried i 
personal stories of aauit learners Irom the Three Rivers \ 
Literacy Alliance Roger's Markets out a 3RLA message i 
on their grocery oags. ana Lincoln National and the City of j 
Ft Wayne donated signboards to heip recruit tutors. j 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 



Bendix/King Air Transport Avionics Division in Ft < 

Lauderdale (FL) began a worKoiace literacy program after ! 
recognizing that many of its employees were failing m-house l 
courses such as soidermg ana blueprint reading because of i 
poor basic skihs After seeking emoioyee input on courses they i 
would like to see offered. Bendix imoiemented a voluntary. * 
on-site orogram m November 1991 Classes meet two times ; 
a ween on comoany time. Over 200 employees have regis- . 
tered for math, anotner 120 have participated in reading ana i 
ESL courses. Fifteen Bendix employees were trained by READ : 
Campaign staff to serve as tutors :ne program 

The Nabisco oiant in East Liberty iPA). with the assistance i 

oi Adult Literacy Action at Penn State Beaver Campus, runs i 

a voluntary workplace literacy program in its newly-renovated • 

Technical Library and Learning Center Employees who want i 

to snarpen their basic skills, prepare tor their GED. or improve : 

their critical thinning and life sk;Hs can study with a tutor : 

maiviauaily or in small groups, mane use of the "On Your Own" ■ 

video series, or work with a comouter software orogram i 

such as "8asic Skills for Employment' (BASE). a j 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 

• The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic, 
curricular. and program referral information on 
specific topics in general or workforce/work- 
place literacy ($5 each). 

#/-Selected References in Workforce & 

Workplace Literacy 
#2-National Technical Assistance Groups 
#J-The Hotel & Food Service Industries 
#4-The Health Care Industry 
#5-The Commercial Driver's License Test 
#6-Small Businesses 

#7-Oomputcrs & Literacy: Guides & Curricula 

• Workforce/ Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helplul 
to those beginning to investigate the develop- 
ment of workplace programs. It includes a 
selection ot BCEL Newsletters, a collodion 01 
newspaper and magazine articles. Briefs s l and 
*2. and other items. (S20.(K)) 

• BCEL's National Directory of Key State 
Literacy Contacts (1^^2-93) is an aid for the 
business and literacy communities. ($25.00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, a subscription to the 
BCEL Newsletter is free: back issues are avail- 
able at no cost for one copy and at Sl.(K) a cop> 
thereafter. Foreign subscriptions arc U.S. S25 
annually, prepaid: back issues for subscribers 
are U.S. $1.50 a copy, for nonsubscribcrs. U.S. 
$2.50. Articles may be reproduced in their 
entirety or quoted without permission but with 
attribution to BCEL; a copy of the publication 
m which the material appears should be pro- 
vided to BCEL. 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
tundra is ing Guide for Literacy Programs is a 

54-page resource designed primarily for local 
literacy programs. ($20.00) 



• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 46- 
page guide for employers and others wishing to 
develop job-linked literacy programs in the 
workplace. ($20.00) 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer 
Literacy Program is a 1 2- page guide for em- 
ployers wishing to encourage their employees 
to serve as volunteers with local literacy groups. 
($10.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a leaflet 
for local literacy groups to use in their fund 
development efforts with business. No cost for 
up to 25. on a one-time basis per organization , 
and $.25 a copy thereafter. 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS is a 

20-page organization, title, and name index 
covering Newsletter Issues No. 1-20. spanning 
the period September 1984 to July 19X9. ($5.00) 
I Note : A Supplement covering Issues 21-34 will 
be published in the near future.] 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National. Action (two^ volumes, 
one by David Harman. the other by Donald 
McCune and Judith Alamprcsc. 1985) assesses 
short- and long-term needs in adult literacy and 
recommends action for the public and private 
sectors ($15.00 per volume or $25.(X) the s<*' 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS (by 

Dianne Kangisser. 1985) considers the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combating 
adult illiteracy ($10.00). 



BCEL Directors 



NOTES ON ORDERING: Where a charge is in- 
volved orders must be paid in U.S. dollars, requested 
in writing, and accompanied by a prepayment check 
made out To BCEL. Sales tax need not be added as 
BCEL is a nonprofit organization. Mailing is by the 
least expensive method. 
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; BCEL TO CLOSE: 

| A Special Message From 
! Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

; These past ten years since founding BCEL 
, have been a tremendously exciting and 
; gratifying experience for me, working for a 
cause in which we all deeply believe and 
working with so many truly dedicated people 
both within BCEL and throughout the literacy 
field. Together I think we accomplished a lot 
that needed doing. So I greatly regret that 
the time has come to close down BCEL. 

On my recommendation BCEL's directors 
have voted to terminate the organization as 
of June 30th thi? year. The July issue of the 
newsletter will therefore be our last one. 
; Many of you have told us how much you 
depend on our newsletter and other services, 
so I realize that not having those services 
will be a disappointment. 

I While BCEL has considerably exceeded its 
■ initial goals, there remains much to be done 
x in the field, and our reasons for closing are 
essentially financial. You are well aware that 
\ fundraising for organizations, however worth- 
while their missions and achievements, has 
become increasingly challenging. BCEL has 
been very fortunate indeed in having 
continuing and strong support from a good 
many corporations and foundations. We have 
been most appreciative of that, and they are 
listed in an honor roll elsewhere in this issue. 

Despite their generosity, however, those 
: contributions now account for just over half 
of our current operating budget of about 
$600,000. And for BCEL to maintain an effec- 
tive operation we would need to have increased 
technical support to relieve the demands on 
the small and overburdened staff. That in turn 
would require us to move to an even higher 
budget level of about S800,000. While I have 
been willing over the years to make up the 
shortfalls in BCEL's budgets, practical 
considerations make it impossible for me to 
assume an increased or permanent funding 
role. Unfortunately, even with the help of our 
most loyal supporters, the level of funding 
needed from external sources has been adding 
up to less just when a significant increase is 
required. These factors are the basis of our 
decision to close down, albeit with real regret. 

Looking forward, and back, there are quite a 
things that do please me, however. Cer- 
ly we of BCEL continue to be strongly 
tested in the literacy movement. And the 
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movement now is a 
lot different than 
it was back in 1983. 
Just a few years ago 
I sincerely believed 
that BCEL was es- 
sential to the nation- 
wide literacy effort. 
Now, while I hope 
and expect we'll 
still be missed, I 
feel good that many 
of our broad goals 
have been attained. 
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As never before there is a national awareness 
of the literacy problem and a determination to 
do something about it. Hundreds of large and 
small businesses have initiated basic skills 
programs for their employees, and many more 
are moving to do so. Almost every state has 
established a progran. to reduce functional illit- 
eracy. And the federal government has raised 
its commitment and attention to a wholly new 
level with increased appropriations to most of 
its existing literacy programs, the passage of 
the National Literacy Act of 1991, and the 
creation of the National Institute for Literacy. 

The new Institute is well conceived, and as 
it completes the shakedown period that any 
new institution seems to require, I am hopeful 
that it will become increasingly able to assume 
leadership for the whole literacy field. It may 
also become one of the primary organizations 
that can pick up responsibility for certain of 
BCEL's current activities. 

When I retired as CEO of McGraw-Hill in 1983, 
I wanted to try to repay in some way for the 
exciting and rewarding career I had serving the 
education and business communities, and the 
field of literacy seemed to offer a special oppor- 
tunity to help on a major problem. My long- 
term friend and business associate. Dan Lacy, 
worked with me to set up BCEL, and I provided 
the start-up funding that would let us focus 
immediately on the r oblems in the field. And 
we were very fortunate to have Gail Spangenberg 
join us. She is regarded with friendship and 
respect by all of us throughout the field for her 
educational know-how, her editorial abilities, 
and her willingness to help wherever there is 
a challenge. She heads up our operations and 
describes some of them in her article on page 2. 

I'd like to close this message by telling you 
how much it has meant to me this past decade 
to work with so many of you in all aspects of lit- 
eracy. You are a warm, enthusiastic, committed 
group, and my BCEL colleagues and I salute 
you and count on our paths continuing to cross 
in various literacy activities down the pike. ■ 



THE FEDERAL ROLE IN 
ADULT LITERACY: 

Current Programs, 
Pending Legislation 




Many of President Clinton's initiatives and reforms t 
could significantly influence how the federal gov- ! 
eminent supports adult literacy and adult basic i 
education in the future. The wide array of grant, , 
research, and technical assistance programs i 
already in place and being funded at the federal i 
level — many begun only during the last few I 
years — provide a considerable foundation on 
which to build. This therefore seems an opportune 
time to recap for the benefit of everyone just what 
the major programs are — from the standpoint of 
their enabling legislation, purposes, FY93 funding 
levels, intended beneficiaries /users, and key 
contact persons for further information. Only 
ongoing programs and activities are included. 

U.S. Department Of Education 

Adult Education Basic State Grants 

Enabling Legislation : Adult Education Act (as 
amended by the National Literacy Act of 1991). 
Purpose : To help states and localities provide 
adult education, basic skills, and literacy services, 
including ESL instruction, to educationally 
disadvantaged adults. Funding : $254.6 million for 
FY 93 — formula grants administered at the state 
level. Local program access: Public and private 
non-profit educational entities are eligible to apply. 
Federal Contact: Ron Pugsiey , Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education, (202) 205-9872. (Notes: (a) 
States must have a process by which all local 
programs (including private nonprofit groups) can 
compete for the funds, (b) A percentage of the 
funds are set aside at the state level to support 
staff training, demonstration efforts, and correc- 
tional prorams. (c) Programs in public housing 

authorities are required.] rf . 

* ' (Com** 1 on p. 6) 
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BCEL AS AGENT OF 
CHANGE: Some 
Personal Observations 

by Gail Spangenberg 

Vice President & Operating Head. BCEL 

Although there will be one more Newsletter after 
this issue, it won't be in the mails until early July 
after BCEL'? programs have come to an end. So I'd 
like in this issue to reflect on some of the paths 
BCEL has traveled these past years and some of 
the people who have journeyed with us. 

As publisher and editor of the BCEL Newsletter 
I am especially proud that this tool of communica- 
tion has been so highly regarded and used from its 
very beginning. Each issue has been a labor inten- 
sive activity — requiring extensive interactions with 
literacy and business groups, and with policymakers 
and researchers. It has also been a labor of love, 
involving every member of the BCEL staff as well 
as a team of consultants in a central research and 
writing role. Moreover, it has only been possible to 
put out the Newsletter as the kind of publication it 
is because we have had a genuinely independent 
voice and the trust and confidence of business and 
literacy professionals across the country. 

The Newsletter has been BCEL's centerpiece 
activity, and certainly the thing for which we are 
best known. But it has been far from our only 
activity. It is the wider array of advisory, infor- 
mational, and technical assistance services — 
all organically linked — that have made up the 
overall BCEL effort. 

For the general interest of our Newsletter 
readers, and for those who simply like to con- 
template organizational models, here is a glimpse 
into the varied dimensions and intercon- 
nected paths of the BCEL enterprise: 

Publications Program . We began in 1983 with an 
initial mailing list of about 8,000 business and 
literacy leaders. With careful planning and mainte- 
nance, that list has grown over the years to its 
present level of about 30,000 individuals and orga- 
nizations. Included are the CEO's and human re- 
source heads of the country's 5.000 largest compa- 
nies. We have maintained a stock of all issues back 
to the beginning, so that in addition to the direct 
mail distribution of each Newsletter, multiple cop- 
ies of most issues have been supplied on a regular 
basis for conferences, workshops, college courses, 
and boards and organizations that are being intro- 
duced for the first time to literacy. 

BCEL also has developed and supplied the field 
with many other resource materials, including 
monographs, leaflets. Bulletins, Briefs, the National 
Directory of Key State Literacy Contacts, and the 
Workplace Literacy Packet. When we put out Job- 
Related Basic Skills: A Guide for Planners Of 
Employee Programs, a complimentary copy was 
mailed to every CEO on our mailing list Some 
^00,000 copies of our Functional illiteracy Hurts 
rrjV justness leaflet (designed as a simple fund 
t I\lv> ivelopment tool for local literacy programs) have 
h n ii miBwrT i T i i i iri jnilarly been supplied free or at minimal cost to 
groups across the country. 



Collection and Re- 
view of Outside Ma- 
terials. In our effort 
to follow and assess 
literacy developments 
around the country, 
we have spent a large 
amount of our time 
keeping track of new 
reports, curricula, 
and other materials. 
One end product of 
this activity has been 
the entries that have 




appeared in the Tools Gall Saiftfffttri 

of the Trade section 

of each Newsletter. The publication behind each 
Tools entry has been sought out and reviewed by the 
staff, included only if judged to be professionally 
solid and useful to some segment of the business or 
literacy community, and retained in our library. 

Outreach To The Field Through Advisory, 
Information, and Other Technical Assistance: 
Answering Today's Questions Today . Day in and 
day out, at least half of our staff time has been 
devoted to providing hands-on guidance and infor- 
mation to people throughout the business and lit- 
eracy communities, in the media, and in philan- 
thropy who have written, phoned, and visited us in 
search of help. Our governing principle has been 
that each individual and organization should be 
given thoughtful, in-depth, personal attention. This 
has meant not simply answering the questions asked 
but encouraging people to think about important 
issues and do their groundwork, helping them to 
clarify their own organizational needs and settings, 
introducing them where necessary to national, state, 
and local developments that affect them, and put- 
ting them in touch with others who are experienced 
in their areas of interest and concern. We have 
worked in this way with literally thousands of 
people, while at the same time serving as a catalyst 
to help link the various worlds. 

The majority of our services have gone to business 
and literacy professionals wanting to develop gen- 
eral and workforce literacy programs and needing 
help with the "why and how-to." But we have also 
spent regular time helping people in the electronic 
and print media build and strengthen their under- 
standing and coverage of literacy. And we have 
given ongoing advice and analysis — sometimes 
even help with proposal-writing — to public and 
private-sector organizations considering a grant 
role in literacy and to national and regional 
literacy organizations seeking grant support. 

Activities To Develop The Long-Range National 
Literacy Environment . Some of BCEL's most im- 
portant work has been in its various activities to 
help advance state and federal planning, public 
policy development, and understanding through 
research. For example, our staff and officers have: 

• Given workshops, keynote speeches, and panel 
presentations at dozens of business, literacy, and 
government conferences and special events each 
year, many of which we initiated or helped shape 
—with such groups as the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the American Textile Association, the 
President's Forum of the New York Times, Literacy 
Volunteers of America, ACBE, the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the graphic arts industry, 
and the United Nations. 



• Served on numerous state and city planning 
commissions and task forces to help them develop 
short- and long-term literacy plans. 

• Organized meetings and given talks in most of 
the states and several urban areas — engaging 
government, business, and literacy leaders alike. 

• Taken an active advisory and governing role in 
a wide variety of grant and research projects, such 
as those of the Gannett Foundation, the Center 
for Applied Linguistics, the Work in America Insti- 
tute, the Educational Testing Service, the Southport 
Institute for Policy Analysis, American College 
Testing, the U.S. Postmaster General's Office, 
the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy, 
and the Office of Technology Assessment of the 
U.S. Congress, among many others. 

• Had a central role in developing the National 
Literacy Act of 1991 and an ongoing advisory role 
in implementation of the National Institute for 
Literacy, one of the Act's key provisions. 

A Special Focus on Business . We have devoted a 
considerable amount of our time to building busi- 
ness awareness and involvement. In addition to the 
kinds of activities touched on above, one thing we 
did early on that had a long-term pay-off was to 
convene meetings of the leadership from the pub- 
lishing and broadcasting industries. Moreover, in 
a recent initiative carried out together with 
McGraw-Hill's Washington office, we organized 
the Washington representatives of about two 
dozen major corporations into a voice for literacy 
in support of the National Literacy Act (a voice 
that spoke out at crucial junctures and helped 
achieve passage of the Act). 

All along the way, there have been many partners 
to the BCEL enterprise. There is no way to recog- 
nize and thank you all, but from the standpoint of 
substance, no one has mattered more than those of 
you at the state and local levels who have told us 
your problems and concerns, kept us informed about 
your activities, and served as a constant reminder 
of why we were here at all. This is true whether 
you are a literacy educator or a business man or 
woman who has been striving to get and keep the 
attention and support of your company's manage- 
ment. All of us at BCEL have been constantly 
struck by how nice, hard-working, and committed 
you all are. We are proud to have been your allies 
in a very great cause. 

We are also proud to have had the corporations 
and foundations listed in the table at the right 
as our partners in the cause of literacy. Over the 
years you have given us more than 300 grants, 
and you have covered more than three-fifths of 
our total operating costs. Thanks to each of you, 
not just for your funds but for the graciousness 
and understanding with which you gave them. 

On a very personal note, I want to express my ad- 
miration of Harold McGraw and Dan Lacy for 
their vision and generosity in creating BCEL. I have 
valued highly your collegiality and friendship and 
will look back on our shared accomplishments with 
great pleasure. I also want to express my wannest 
appreciation to BCEL's small team of staff and 
consultants. Despite an operating budget averaging 
less than half a million dollars a year, you have 
made BCEL look like a multi-million dollar 
enterprise, and you have done so with good 
judgment, sensitivity, and respect for others. 
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Grants & Contributions To BCEL 
1984-1993 



Grants 


Total 




unniw mpiimwyi 


Made 


Gives 




Adweek 


1. 


1,000 




Alabama Power Sl Light 


1 , 


500 




Alcoa Foundation 




■; woo 




American Bankers Association 




1*000 




Amer. Bicent Pres. Inaug. Comm. 


1 


5,000 




American Express Foundation 


1 . 


10,000 




Annenberg Fund v 


6 


150,000 




Areata Gothics 


6 


- 6#» 




ARCO Foundation 


2 


5,000 




AT&T Foundation 


6 


13,000 




B. Dalton Bookseller 


1 


1,000 




Bantam Books 


2 


1,000 




Bell Sl Howell Foundation 


1 


1,000 


BellSouth Corporation 


5 


16,000 


j Bill Communications 


2 


2,000 


i Billboard Publications/BPI Inc. 


8 


6,250 




BookPub World 


1 


150 




CBS Pro! Sl Educ Publications 


1 


1,000 




Champion International 


2 


10,000 




Chase Manhattan Bank 


5 


21,000 




Chemical Bank 


1 


7,500 




Chicago Tribune Charities 


7 


55,000 




Chrysler Corporation Fund 


6 


55,000 




Cigna Corporation 


2 


4,000 




Colgate Palmolive 


1 


500 




Omt^M Data Corporation 


4 


7,250 




Copley Press 


1 


1,000 




CPC International 


6 


19,000 




Culpeper Foundation 


1 


25,000 




Martin S. Davis EsUte 


1 


10,000 




Davis Foundation 


1 


10,000 


Dekker Inc., Marcel 


4 


2^00 


| Donnelley & Sons, R-R. 


7 


13,000 




Dow Jones Sl Company Foundation 


6 


31,000 




Dun & Bradstreet Foundation 


1 


3,000 




Edwards Brothers 


7 


!,750 




Elsevier Science Publishing 


3 


34)00 




Equitable Life Assurance Company 


1 


5,000 




Exxon Education Foundation/Corp. 


6 


95,000 




Flora Family Philanthropic Fund 


1 


10,000 




Ford Motor Company Fund 


6 


27,500 




| Foster-Davis Foundation 


1 


5,000 




! Gannett Foundation 


1 


25,000 




Girls Scouts of Misawa Air Base 


1 


811 


Goodyear Tire Sl Rubber Company 


6 


26,500 


Grumman Corporation 


1 


1,000 


j GTG-East (U.S.A.Today TV) 


1 


1375 


Gulf St Western Foundation 


3 


35,000 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 


1 


5,000 


Harper & Row Publishers 


2 


3,000 


HCA Foundation 


1 


2,000 


Hearst Corporation 


7 


27,500 


Heath (D.C)/Raytheon 


5 


15,000 


j Hewlett Foundation 


3 


325,000 


Hitachi Foundation 


1 


2,500 


1 q Houghton Mifflin Company 


1 


1,000 


F R I C Household International/Bank 


7 


9,000 


E I\Lv Houston Chronicle 


2 


3,500 



Grantor Organizations 



Graata Total 
Made Gtvea 



IBM Corporation 7 85JW0 

James River Corporation lv 1J00O 

Kiplinger Washington Editors 3* . ^ 2JD00 

Knight Foundation It , 25J0OO 

Kraft Foundation — 2&- ~20JOOO 

Lazard Freres & Company 1 ;10j000 

little Brown Sl Company - - ^^<JB00 

MacArthur Foundation r : : ,1&V, ^VOOJXO 

Macmillan Ino/Foundation 7!&'^%im 

Manhattan life Insurance Company 4* - 2J0OO 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. M 1J0OO 

McGraw-Hill Inc. 9 433,669 

McGraw-Hill Foundation (matching) 3. ,10,800 

Mead Corporation Foundation T. 3,000 

Merrill Lynch Company Foundation 2\ " 10,000 

Metropolitan Life Foundation 1 10,000 

Mobil Corporation V 10,000 

Moore Business Forms 6^ ^ 6J0OO 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 6^ : 45JD00 

Morgan Stanley Sl Co. n . . r.4fc ; f^iSjOOO 
Nabisco, RJJL :". :. % ^%^g^l000 
; Htm York life Insurance Company 
New York Telephone Company 

' Newbouse (Samuel) Foundation \ , v i*?'K 

Norton & Company (W.W.) [\ 

: Pacific Telesis Foundation tk 

Penney (J.C) Sl Company '~3~ 

Petersen Publishing Company - T 

JPforzheimer Foundation 1 

" Philip Morris Companies 3 

; Primcrica Corporation 1 

' Prudential Foundation 1 

Rand-McNally 4 

SEN Companies 1 

-Standard Sl Poors 1 

Steck- Vaughn 4 

. ; Tandy Corporation/Radio Shack 8 

Time Warner Inc. 5 4 

Times Minor Company 5 

UPS Foundation 3 

Veronis Suhler Sc Associates 2* 

Wachtell Upton Rosen Sl Katz 10 

Wakfcnuooks 4* 

Wakfanan Graphics 5 
Washington Post Company (matching) 1 

Western Publishing Company 1 

Westvaco Corporation 7 

Young Sl Rubicam Ventures 3 

Zenger-Miiter 2 



Iadividaal Donatio** 

Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 
Others 

Totak 



11 2^75,497* 
92 15,696 

434 $4*535,102 



* fadwkt $400,000 pwted in 19S4 to Amkm Library Anoottioa 
far Ad ComcVCotMiM tor Li-racy m i nul i«m» 



i 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 



ERIC 



REACHlng Out To Would-Be Learners 

With an unemployment rate of about 30 
percent, Chester. Pennsylvania, has been 
ranked the most depressed city ot its size 
in the nation by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Over 
half the city's adults do not have high 
school diplomas and from 35 to 50 per- 
cent read below the 4th grade level. In 
1987, the Delaware County Literacy Coa- 
lition and the J. Lewis Crozer Library 
jointly began Project REACH (Resources 
on Education for the Adults of Chester) to 
disseminate information about educational 
resources available for adults. The out- 
reach program makes use of a 23-foot 
mobile home to carry the word to all parts 
of the city. The staff (a project director, 
two part-time assistants, and a driver) move 
through town on a regular schedule that is 
printed in the local newspaper. They be- 
gan by providing information about and 
making referrals to educational programs 
ranging from ABE and GED through 
college and technical training. Later the 
program's scope was extended to include 
referrals to all social service agencies. 
Because the REACH staff became aware 
of how little the various agencies knew 
about each other, the partnership initiated 
a resource and networking group, 
ChesNetwork, that brings together repre- 
sentatives of more than 74 education, train- 
ing, health, social, and emergency service 
agencies on a regular basis. Since its incep- 
tion REACH has served some 2,800 people, 
about 60 percent of whom have gone into 
some form of educational program (25 
percent into GED. 11 percent into ABE or 
ESL). REACH is funded by the Pew 
Charitable Trust and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, with additional 
support from other foundations and local 
businesses. (For more details contact 
Patricia Gaul, Director, Delaware County 
Literacv Council, 225 East 24th Street, 
Chester, PA 19013. 215-876-4811.) 

ACT's Workforce Assessment System 

In 1990 American College Testing (ACT), 
with input from the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 
Vocational and Technical Education, and 
© „ie National Association of Secondary 
chool Principals, began work on a new 



workplace skills teaching and assessment 
system [see BCEL Newsletter. October 

1990, page 3]. The system — called Work 
Keys— will have four interrelated parts: an 
Assessment Component, a Job Profiling 
Component, a Curricular Component, and 
a Reporting and Recording Component. 
Last fall three tests were released from 
the Work Keys' Assessment Component: 
Reading for Information. Listening & 
Writing, and Applied Mathematics. The 
test items span a range of skills levels and 
are based on work-related materials, prob- 
lems, and situations. (Contact L. Kate 
Ulmer-Sottong, Assistant Director, Client 
Services, ACT Center for Education and 
Work, 2201 North Dodge Street, PO Box 
168, Iowa City, IA 52243, 319-339-3027.) 

Basic Skills Training For Defense Workers 

The Defense Finance and Accounting 
Service (DFAS) is an independent agency 
of the U.S. Department of Defense based 
in Crystal City, Virginia. Established in 

1991, DFAS has a workforce of over 
20,000 employees in its headquarters, five 
operational sites, and military installations. 
About half are entry-level workers with 
high school diplomas. When DFAS found 
that many of these workers were not doing 
well in technical training, it conducted (in 
May 1992) a skills audit, using a sample of 
100 employees. It found that 75 percent of 
the workers needed some remediation in 
math and/or language to bring their skills 
levels up tc the 7th-8th grade level re- 
quired for their jobs under the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor's rating system. In re- 
sponse. DFAS has since installed the BASE 
(Basic Academic Skills for Employment) 
program from Educational Technologies, 
Inc. at its nonmilitary sites, where about 
half of the entry-level workers have access 
to it. DFAS hopes to make the program 
part of required basic training for new 
hires at j later date, and also to extend 
the program to its military installations. 
(Contact Terrence Hill, Attn: DFAS-HQ- 
H, 1931 Jefferson Davis Highwav, Rm. 
422, Arlington, VA 22240, 703-607-1119.) 

Federal Grants To Develop Voluntary 
Skills Standards in Several Industries 

Last October the U.S. Departments of 
Labor and Education awarded over $4.7 
million in matching grants to 13 national 
trade associations and educational groups 
to develop and implement voluntary skills 
standards for specific jobs in 12 industries: 



metal working. ..electronics. ..electrical j 
construction...tourism, travel, and hospi- j 
tality...industrial launderers...retail trade j 
...health science and technology... ' 
computer-aided drafting...air conditioning, 
refrigeration, and power.,.biotechnical 
sciences...printing...and automotive, auto 
body, and truck technicians. The grantees, 
which have themselves contributed $6.6 
million to the effort, are all partnerships 
of business, labor, and education working 
together to identify the standards. The 
funded projects will also develop certifica- 
tion procedures for training programs that 
are designed to meet the standards. (For 
more details write to Debra Nolan, 
Program Manager for Business and Edu- 
cation Standards, U.S. Department of 
Education. 330 C Street SW, Washington, i 
DC 20202: or Stephanie Swirsky, Man- i 
power Analyst. U.S. Department of 
Labor, 200 Constitution Avenue NW, 
Room N4649, Washington, DC 20210.) 

Job Training 2000 Grants 

In December 1992 the U.S. Department 
of Labor awarded $1.7 million in grants 
for 15-month "Job Training 2000" pilot 
projects to nine private industry councils 
in Georgia, Minnesota, Indiana, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Wisconsin. For the projects the PICs 
are creating one-stop centers to coordi- 
nate job training and vocational education 
services. Partners in each project will in- 
clude the JOBS, JTPA, and Employment 
Services programs. In addition, many PICs 
are forming partnerships with other adult 
education, vocational education, and com- i 
munity organizations. (Contact Libby 
Queen or Bill Showiler, U.S. Department 
of Labor, 200 Constitution Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20210, 202-219-5677.) 

Churchill Fellowships For Workplace ESI 

i 

Since 1968, the English Speaking Union I 
has been awarding annual Winston j 
Churchill Travelling Fellowships to enable { 
Americans to travel within the British i 
Commonwealth to study and exchange i 
ideas on a chosen topic. In 1994, from one j 
to three awards of $4,000- $5,000 will be i 
given to American educators whose work j 
is related to the topic of " English- as-a- ■ 
Second -Language Programs for Adults in i 
the Workplace." Applicants must be U.S. I 
citizens, over 25 years old, who devote at | 
least 50 percent of their time to ESL pro- i 
grams for adults in the workplace. The 
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application deadline is July 31. 1993. 
For more information or an application, 
contact Nori Jaffer. The English Speaking 
Union. 16 East 69th Street, New York 
NY 10021, 212-879-6800. 

National Institute For Literacy Update ~~ 

The appointment of Franmarie Kennedy- 
Keel as Interim Director of the National 
Institute for Literacy expired on March 
18th. As this Newsletter goes to press, 
the Board of the Institute and the Inter- 
agency Group are in the process of 
naming a new Interim Director. Mean- 
while, the Board is continuing to solicit 
and review applications for the perma- 
nent directorship. The search, which will 
result in a recommendation to the Inter- 
agency Group, is expected to take a 
few months. For more detans call the 
Institute at 202-632-1500. 



Conferences & Seminars 



• U.S. Employment Services/Department 
of Labor, State Employment Security 
Agencies, and a committee of leaders 
from the private sector, organized labor, 
training and education, and other govern- 
mental bodies are giving a series of three- 
day Workforce Development Forums 
around the country, as follows: Boston 
(MA). April 14-16: Des Moines (IA). 
May 26-28: Albuquerque (NM). Julv 14- 
16. Contact Susan Altree (617-727-6600). 
Kris Stumpf (515-281-5365). or Charles 
Lehman (505-841-8455). respectively. 

• The Illinois Literacy Resource Devel- 
opment Center will hold its annual 
Illinois Workforce Education Conference 

on May 13-14 in Chicago. Conference 
topics will include the multicultural 
workforce, legal concerns in workforce 
education, and pre-empiovment training 
Call 217-893-1318. 

• The annual Texas Workforce Literacy 
Conference— Bridging the Skills Gap: 
Quality Connections for the Workplace— 
will be held from May 19-21 in Dallas, 
Texas. Call RoJean Starke. 915-542-2712. 

• Performance Plus Learning Consultants 
will hold a seminar on Strategies for De- 
signing Workplace Literacy Curriculum 
and Assessment on May 21-23 in Alexan- 
dria. Virginia. Call Pat Smith. 703-455- 
1735 or FAX 455-5957. 

•Wider Opportunities for Women will 
, a Literacy in Context workshop June 
\ Providence. RI. Call 202-638-3143. 



STATE RESOURCE 
CENTER GRANTS 




ERIC 



The National Literacy Act of 1991 
authorized a U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion program of grants to establish a 
network of state and regional adult lit- 
eracy centers. In addition to serving as 
a reciprocal link between the National 
Institute for Literacy and local service 
providers, the centers are to: 

(1) Improve and promote the use of 
state-of-the-art teaching and assessment 
methods, technologies (including comput- 
ers, video, and other media), and pro- 
gram evaluations. 

(2) Develop innovative approaches to 
coordinating literacy services within and 
among the states and with the federal 
government. Also assist public and private 
agencies to coordinate the delivery of 
literacy services. 

(3) Encourage government and industrv 
partnerships which include small businesses, 
private nonprofit groups, and community- 
based organizations. 

( 4) Encourage innovation and experimen- 
tation to enhance literacy services. 

(5) Provide training, technical, and policy- 
assistance to state and local governments 
and to service providers in order to 
increase program access and effectiveness. 

(6) Encourage and facilitate the training 
of full-time professional adult educators. 

The initiative is a federal-state matching 
grant program in which the states must 
increase their funding role each year. 
The Act authorizes $25 million a vear 
for federal grants for fiscal years 1992 
and 1993 and "such sums as mav be 
necessary for fiscal years 1994 and 1995." 

In December 1992. the Department of 
Education announced first-year payments 
for three-year grant awards to each state, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
Some $5 million ($20 million less than 



authorized) has been given for the first | 
year as shown below. Funding levels are 
based on the number of adults in each 
state's population who are not high school . 
graduates. According to DAEL, seven j 
states will use their grants to set up new i 
resource centers: 11 are forming regional \ 
centers: and the others will be expanding 
existing centers. To learn about the plans 
and center for each state, contact the 
following persons: 



AL 


tin? jrvj 


Henry Hector 


205-269-2700 


AZ 


52,735 


yjaiy tyre 


602-542-5281 


AR 


64.060 


Carolyn Staley 


501-324-9406 


CA 


417,495 


Richard Stiles 


916-322-2175 


CO 


47.229 


Dian Bates 


303-866-6611 


DC 


18.910 


Marcia Harrington 


202-727-1616 


DE 


16,709 


Sally Raisner 


302-739-6959 ! 


FL 


21 1.628 


Connie Hicks-Evans 


904-487-1499 I 


GA 


141.182 


Francis Adams 


912-744-4801 


HI 


20.638 


Sue Berg 


808-586-1104 : 


IL 


236 923 


Judy Rake 


217-782-6921 1 


IN 


1 15,905 


James McElhinney 


317-285-5348 1 


IA 


56,637 


Miriam Temple 


515-281-3640 i 


KS 


45.143 


Diane Glass 


913-296-7159 i 


KY 


102,585 


Susan Wilk^r^nn 


3UZ-3o4-oo24 1 


LA 


104.555 


Jerry Pinsel 


504-342-8405 1 


MD 


89,997 


Michelle Frazier 


410-333-2362 | 


Ml 


184.029 


Virginia Watson 


517-774-7691 j 
601-949-2054 i 


MS 


68.662 


Stan Wachtstctter 


MO 


1 12,897 


Diana Schmidt 


314-421-1970 1 


MT 


18.120 


Sheila Cates 


406-444-5352 1 


NE 


31.151 


John Dirkx 


402-472-5924 j 


NV 


31.151 


Emmy Bell 


702-687-8340 j 


NJ 


153.638 


William Tracy 


609-633-0605 j 


NM 


29,711 


Susie Sonflieth 


505-982-3997 \ 


NY 


368.390 


Garrett Murphy 


518-474-5808 I 


NC 


157.519 


Clifton Belcher 


919-733-2064 i 


ND 


17.750 


G. David Massey 


701-224-2393 1 


OH 


220.771 


Jean Droste 


614-644-0973 1 


OK 


67412 


Al Underwood 


405-521-'3321 i 


OR 


47.640 


Cynthia Stadel 


503-244-6 Ul 1 


PA 


255.848 


John Christopher 


717-787-5532 1 


PR 


102.119 


Celeste Benitez 


809-764-6144 i 


SC 


85.872 


Diana Deaderick 


803-737-9915 ! 


TN 


121.958 


Julie: Merrifield 


615-974-4109 I 


TX 


319.212 


Sheila Rosenberg 


512-320-9800 i 


UT 


23.439 


Brent Gubler 


801-538-7844 < 


VA 


125.857 


Cassie Drennon 


804-367-7280 1 


wv 


54.470 


Linda Andresen 


304-766-7655 i 


WI 


92.099 


Mary Ann Jackson 


608-267-9684 j 


WY 


12.033 


Donna Amstutz 


307-766-3969 ! 



Northwest Regional Literacy Resource Center. $98,620 
WA (67.820) Patricia Green 206-753-3662 
AK (10. 224} ( Chief contact for all three states of 
ID (20.576) the Northwest Regional Center.) 

Minnesota-South Dakota Regional Adult Literacy 
Resource Svstcm. $91,748 

MN (73.398) Brian Kanes 612-296-4078 
SD ( 18.350) (Chief contact for the two states.) 

New England Literacy Resource Center . $259,475 



MA 
CT 
ME 
NH 
RI 
\T 



(106.044) 
(63.694) 
(26.951) 
(21.283) 
(27.218) 
(14.285) 



Robert Bickcrton 617-770-7619 l 
(Chief contact for all six states of 
the Sew England Resource Center.) 



(For further information about this federal grant ' 
program phone the Division of Adult Education & i 
Literacy of the U.S. Department of Education at I 
202-205-9685.) 
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FEDERAL LITERACY 

(Cont'd from p. 1) 

National Workplace Literacy Grants 

Enabling Legislation: Adult Education Act (as 
amended by the National Literacy Act of 1991). 
Purpose : To support the development of education 
and business partnerships that provide basic skills 
instruction to employed workers. Funding: $18.9 
million for FY93 — direct federal grant program. 
Local program access : Education and business 
partnerships apply to the Department of Educa- 
tion. Federal Contact : Sarah Newcomb, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, (202) 205-9996. 
/ Note : The solicitation requesting proposals to 
provide workplace literacy programs is announced 
in the Federal Register.} 

Prison Literacy Program Grants 

Enabling Legislation: Adult Education Act (as 
amended by the National Literacy Act of 1991). 
Purpose : To establish functional literacy programs 
in correctional facilities. Funding : $4.9 million, 
FY93 — direct federal grant program. Local pro- 
gram access : State correctional agencies can elect 
to apply for a grant to develop these functional 
literacy programs; the applicant can contract 
with a literacy provider to actually deliver services 
in the correctional facility. Federal Contact: Gail 
Schwartz, Office of Correctional Education, (202) 
205-5621. [ Notes : (a) Application procedures and 
dates are printed in the Federal Register, (b) The 
federal prison system also operates a mandatory 
basic skills program for inmates lacking a high 
school diploma.} 

Adult Literacy for the Homeless 

Enabling Legislation : Stewart B. McKinney Home- 
less Act. Purpose : To develop and support literacy 
programs provided to the homeless population. 
Funding: $9.6 million, FY93— direct federal 
grant program. Local program access: An indiv- 
idual state education agency may apply for 
federal funds to provide these specialized services. 
The agencies may contract with local providers 
to operate the program. Federal Contact: James 
Parker, Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
(202) 205-5499. [ Notes : (a) Grants are awarded on 
a three-year cycle, (b) Announcements regarding 
the availability of funds and specific application 
procedures appear in the Federal Register, (c) The 
McKinney Act also established a program in the 
Department of Labor that provides job training 
services to homeless adults.} 

E'vcn Mart Family Literacy Grants 

Enabling Legislation: Elementary/Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments (Hawkins/Stafford). 
Purpose: To support the development and opera- 
tion oi family literacy programs combining 
adult education with early childhood education. 
Funding: $89.3 million, FY93 — originally a direct 
federal grant program, now state-administered 
formula grants. Local program access : Communis - 
based and other nonprofit organizations can in 
collaboration with a local education agency ap- 
ply to the state education office. Federal Contact : 
q Oonna Consortia Office of Elementary and Second- 
ly r,y^ ry Education, (202) 401-3455. f Notes : (a) A per- 
t l\iv> entage of Even Start funds are set aside for Migrant 
u mmmmMl lducation— contact Regina Kinnard at (202) 401- 



0803. (b) Funds are also set aside for territories 
and Indian tribes — contact Patricia McKee at (202) 
401-0803. (c) The Haw kins [Stafford legislation 
also includes the Fund for the Improvement of 
Post secondary Education (FIPSE), which has in 
the past funded literacy-related projects — contact 
Tom Carroll at (202) 708-5750.} 

Family English Literacy Grants 

Enabling Legisl&uun : Elementary/Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments (Hawkins/Stafford). 
Purpose: To provide limited- English-proficient 
families, adults, and out-of-schoo! youth with in- 
struction in the English language. Funding : $5.6 
million, FY93 — direct federal grant program. 
Local program access: Local public and private 
education agencies may apply, including both 
nonprofit and for-profit groups. Contact: Mary 
Mahoney, Family English Literacy Program, Office 
of Bilingual Education, (202) 205-8728. [ Note : 
Announcements regarding date and procedures 
for applying appear in the Federal Register.} 

Adult Indian Education 

Enabling Legislation: Elementary/Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments. Purpose: To provide 
basic skills instruction to adult Indians, thereby 
improving their educational and employment 
opportunities. Funding: $4.6 million, FY93 — direct 
federal grant program. Local program access : State 
or local education agencies and Indian tribes, 
institutions, and organizations. Contact: Jon Wade, 
Office of Indian Education, (202) 401-1887. [Note: 
Announcements appear in the Federal Register.} 

Library Literacy Programs (Title IV) 

Enabling Legislation: Library Services & Construc- 
tion Act. Purpose : To support state or local 
libraries in providing literacy services, including 
the training of literacy volunteers and staff. 
Funding: $8.1 million, FY93— direct federal 
grant program. Local program access : State or 
local libraries apply to the federal government; 
they can use their funds to support or train 
literacy volunteers. Contact : Carol Cameron, 
Office of Library Programs, (202) 219-1315. [ Note : 
Application details appear in the Federal Register.} 

Student Literacy Corps 

Enabling Legislation : Higher Education Act. 
Purpose: To encourage and support college 
students to become literacy volunteers as part of 
their college experience. Funding : $5.3 million, 
FY93 — direct federal grant program. Local 
program access : Institutions of higher education 
are eligible to apply. Student volunteers are placed 
as tutors in community agencies assisting educa- 
tionally or economically disadvantaged individuals. 
Contact : Darlene Collins, Office of Postsecondary 
Education, (202) 708-8394. [ Note : Application 
details announced in the Federal Register.} 

Vocational Education: 

Basic State Grant Program & 

Community- Based Organizations 

Enabling Legislation: Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
& Applied Technology Education Act. Purpose : To 
prepare adults and youth for the world of work 
by combining vocational/technical (occupation- 
specific) instruction with basic academic instruc- 
tion. Funding: $972.8 million, FY93, Basic State 



Grant Program — administered by the states; j 
and $11.8 million, FY93, Community Based 
Program — administered by the states. Local 
program access : State and local public educa- 
tional agencies, including institutions of higher 
education; and community-based organizations, 
respectively. Federal Contact : Winifred Warrant, 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
(202) 205-9441. [ Notes : (a) A new focus in 
vocational education includes basic skills instruc- 
tion for both high school students and returning 
adults, (b) Also contained within the voc ed basic 
state grant program is the Single Parent! Displaced 
Homemaker Program which provides grants to 
agencies working with these groups.} 

State Literacy Resource Center 
Grant Program 

Enabling Legislation: Adult Education Act (as 
amended by the National Literacy Act). Purpose : 
To stimulate and improve the coordiiu ion and 
provision of literacy services at the state and local | 
level, and to serve as a link between the National I 
Institute for Literacy and local service providers, i 
Funding: $7.9 million, FY93 — direct federal grant j 
program. Access : States operate the centers and I 
receive funding on the basts of an approved appli- j 
cation. Local service providers and researchers, I 
including public and private sector organizations, 
have access to services. Federal Information # : (202) 
205-9685. [Note: See article on p. 5.} 

National Diffusion Network Grants 

Enabling Legislation: Hawkins/Stafford. Purpose : 
To promote the dissemination and adoption of 
approved best practices by educational institutions. 
Grants are awarded to "best practice" programs to 
disseminate their models nationally and encourage j 
adoption by others. Funding : $14.6 million, FY93 — j 
direct federal grant program. Access : Local educa- ' 
tion programs that are fully operational and have \ 
been independently evaluated can apply for review i 
by NDN's Program Effectiveness Panel. Contact: I 
Elizabeth Farquhar, NDN, OERI, (202) 219-2134. I 
[Note: Very few adult education! literacy programs t 
have been recognized to date.} 



Intergovernmental Agency 



National Institute for Literacy j 

Enabling Legislation : Adult Education Act (as i 
amended by the National Literacy Act of 1991). j 
Purpose: To provide a national focal point for ( 
literacy within and outside of federal government. I 
Services : Conduct basic and applied research, assist i 
in the development of national policies regarding { 
literacy goals, objectives, and strategies; provide j 
coordination assistance; assist in policy analysis and I 
evaluation; provide program and technical assis- I 
tance to state and local groups, including staff i 
training; collect and disseminate information; and 1 
coordinate and track the literacy programs of i 
federal agencies. Funding: $4.9 million, FY93, of I 
which an undetermined sum will be available as I 
grants to the field. Access : There are no restrictions i 
on whom NIFL can serve or assist. Its. grants and I 
services cut across program type, and system i 
and geographical boundaries. Contact: Interim i 
Director, NIFL, (202) 632-1500. [ Notes : (a) The i 
Institute has an independent Board of Directors i 
appointed by the President, and is operated under t 
an Interagency Agreement established by the i 
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j Departments of Education. Labor, and Health & 
\ Human Services, (b) Grant application details are 
' announced in the Federal Register.! 

1 U.S. Department Of Labor 

j Disadvantaged Adult Training Program 

: Enabling Legislation : Job Training Partnership Act. 

i Title II- A. Purpose : To prepare adults who are 

j economically disadvantaged and have barriers to 
employment for participation in the labor force by 

! increasing their occupational and educational skills. 

| Recent amendments to JTPA have given increased 

! emphasis to the provision of adult basic skills. 

; Funding: $1.05 billion, FY93 — a state formula 
grant program in which 77% of the funds are 

i distributed to the local service delivery areas (SDAs) 
within each state and 23% is held at the state 
level for incentives, education coordination, and 
capacity building. Local program access: JTPA 
programs operate at the local level via the SDAs 
and Private Industry Councils (PICs). Local JTPA 
programs are usually a "broker** of services: they 
can and usually do contract with other local provid- 
ers to actually deliver the needed services. Access to 
and information about JTPA is more likely to be 
available a* the state or local level than the federal 
level. Each state's "liaison officer" can direct lit- 
eracy groups to the local PICs or SDAs for their 

; areas. Federal Information Contact : Hugh Davies. 

i Office of Employment and Training, (202) 219- 

| 5580. [ Notes : (a) One of the JTPA set-asides is for 

: state educational coordination and service grants 
(8%). These funds go to any state education agency 
that will provide either directly or through agree- 

\ ments with local agencies the required activities 
(one activity being the provision of literacy and 
lifelong learning services), (b) JTPA also includes 
Job Corps and Title II-B programs for youth that 
include literacy services.} 

Assistance for Dislocated Workers 

Enabling Legislation : Job Training Partnership 
Act, Title III. Purpose: To assist workers who have 
lost their jobs because of a plant closing, global 
competition, or industry cutbacks with education, 
job training, job placement services, and other ac- 
tivities that will enhance their ability to re-enter the 
labor force. Funding : $566.6 million, FY93— 10% 
of the funds may be held at the state level by the 
governor with the remainder distributed to the local 
SDAs (service deliver)' areas). Local program ac- 
cess : The bulk of a state's dislocated worker fund- 
ing is spent through the SDA structure (as in Title 
1 1- A above). The local PIC makes the major deci- 
sions about how the funds are spent and the need 
for literacy services. In some cases the PIC may 
contract with literacy providers for these purposes. 
Contact : Robert Colombo. Office of Worker Re- 
training and Adjustment Program. (202) 219-5577. 

U.S. Department Of Health & 

Human Services 

Job Opportunities <& Basic Skills 
Training Program (JOBS) 

Enabling Legislation : Family Support Act of 1988. 
Pu rpose : To assure that needy (AFDC) families 
9 h children obtain the education, training, and 
ployment that will help them avoid long-term 
[fare dependence. Funding : $1 billion. FY93 
(capped entitlement)— state formula grant program 



ERIC 



with a significant state matching requirement; 
state welfare agencies are responsible for adminis- 
tering the program. Local program access : State 
and local literacy/adult education programs can 
contract with the state or local welfare agencies to 
provide basic education services to JOBS partici- 
pants. Contact : Ann Barbagallo. Office of Family 
Assistance. Administration for Children and Fami- 
lies. (202) 401-5139. f Notes : (a) Each state has a 
JOBS coordinator, usually in the state welfare 
agency; the federal contact should be able to 
provide a listing of them, (b) A number of states 
have already entered statewide contracts or 
agreements regarding the delivery of basic 
education to JOBS participants.} 

Head Start Program 

Enabling Legislation: Head Start Act. Purpose : 
To provide health, educational, and social ser- 
vices to disadvantaged pre-school children and 
their families. Funding : $2.8 billion, FY93. Federal 
funding ><; provided to Head Start agencies, includ- 
ing both public and private non-profit organiza- 
tions. Local program access : New language in Head 
Start now states that the agency provide (either 
directly or through referral) literacy services to the 
parents of Head Start children. Contact : General 
Head Start #. (202) 205-8578. I Note : Small 
amounts of additional funding are also provided 
to Head Start agencies for literacy services through 
. the Parent Literacy Initiative Program; agencies 
have typically used this funding to purchase books 
and computers, and to organize volunteers. Contact 
Denise Glover. (202) 205-8552.} 

Other HHS Programs of Note 

State Legalization Impact Assistance Grants 
(SLIAG) provides states with funds to assist 
eligible legalized aliens, as part of the IRCA 
amnesty program. Educational instruction, 
especially ESL, was one of the services provided. 
The program will expire in 1994. Contact : Bob 
Driscoll. SLIAG. Office of Refugee Assistance, 
(202) 401-9246. Refugee Assistance Programs 
provide states with direct payments to assist 
eligible refugees. The services provided include 
instruction in English. Contact : Lenny Glickman. 
Office of Refugee Resettlement. (202) 401-3446. 

U.S. Department Of Agriculture 

Food Stamp Employment/ 
Training Program 

Enabling Legislation: Food Security Act. Purpose : 
To assist states in providing education and training 
services to recipients of food stamps, thereby 
improving their employability. Funding : $75 mil- 
lion. FY93 — state-administered formula grants 
directed through agencies responsible for the 
administration of the Food Stamp Program. Local 
program access : Local basic education groups can 
contract with the responsible state agency to pro- 
vide instructional services. Contact : Ellen Henigan. 
Office of Food and Nutrition Services. (703) 305- 
2762. I Notes : (a) In many states this program in 
fact does little more than meet the registration 
requirement for participation, (b) The Department 
of Agriculture abo has a Cooperative Extension 
Services network of state and county offices 
that can provide educational services as part 
of their activities. Contact: Myron Johnsrud, 
Extension Services. (202) 720-3377.} 



ACTION Agency 



VISTA (Volunteers in Service 

to America) Literacy Corps ! 

Enabling Legislation : Domestic Volunteer Service i 
Act. Purpose : Generally to recruit and place vol- I 
unteers in community-service programs that j 
address issues associated with poverty. Specifically, | 
the VISTA Literacy Corps provides volunteers to | 
literacy programs. Funding : $5 million, FY93 — j 
for stipends of up to one year for the services of 
each literacy volunteer provided. Local program J 
access: Public and private nonprofit literacy j 
or adult education agencies/organizations are I 
eligible to apply for volunteers. Contact : Diana \ 
London, VISTA Program, (202) 606-4845. i 
[ Note : Literacy volunteers can also be provided \ 
under the "regular" VISTA program, the Retired \ 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), and Student 
Community Service (SCS).] 

Information Services, Special 

Initiatives, & Research Projects : 

Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) j 

Enabling Legislation : Authorization for Office of I 
Educational Research & Improvement (OERI) of j 
U.S. Department of Education. Purpose : To sup- i 
port a network of clearinghouses and related i 
components that provide information on educa- i 
tional topics, including adult education and I 
literacy. Services : Provides database information, i 
analyses, and other user services, such as topical ! 
searches, and occasionally publishes indepen- i 
dent materials. Contact : kobert Stonehill, ERIC ' 
Program, OERI, (202) 219-2289. [ Note : The two i 
ERIC clearinghouses of special interest in the \ 
area of adult literacy are the Adult. Career, and I 
Vocational Education Clearinghouse (Susan Imel, I 
800-848-4815) and the National Clearinghouse i 
on Adult ESL Literacy Education (Annie Fitch, \ 
202-429-9292).} 



JOBS Technical .Assistance Project 

Enabling Legislation : Family Support Act (HHS). j 
Purpose : To assist states and localities in the ; 
implementation and operation of the JOBS I 
program, including basic education services, i 
Services : Training, workshops, and other assistance i 
to state and local programs involved in JOBS. ; 
Access: The contract for this project, which \ 
ends in September, was awarded to the National I 
Alliance of Business. Information Contact: Steven i 
Golightly, NAB. (202) 289-2920. 

National Evaluation of Adult 
Education Programs 

Responsible Department: U.S. Department of 
Education. Purpose: To provide longitudinal i 
information about adult education programs and ! 
students. Relevance: To inform literacy providers. , 
policymakers, and learners with critical informa- > 
tion about what works and what does not; an ; 
interim report is available from the Office of Voca- • 
tional and Adult Education. Contact : Ron Pugsley, 
Division of Adult Education & Literacy, Office of i 
Vocational and Adult Education. (202) 205-9872. 

(Cont'd on p. 8) ! 
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FEDERAL LITERACY 

(Cont'd from p. 7) 

National Aduit Literacy Survey (NALS) 

Responsible Party : Educational Testing Service 
under contract to OERI of the U.S. Department 
of Education. Purpose : To determine the literacy 
proficiency levels of the adult population in terms 
of quantitative, prose, and document literacy. 
Relevance : This study is based on a specially- 
designed household survey patterned after 
the NAEP study of 21-25 year-olds. ETS is being 
assisted by the Westat Corporation, a National 
Definition Committee, and a Technical Review 
Committee. Contact : Irwin Kirsch, Project 
Director, ETS, (800) 551-1230. [ Note : Several states 
have contracted with ETS for parallel state-level 
assessments.] 

Developing Program Quality 
Indicators in Adult Education 

Responsible Party : U.S. Department of Education. 
Purpose : To provide to planners, practitioners, and 
learners at the national, state, and local levels 
information about the quality of adult education 
programs. Relevance : By July 1993 each state must 
have adopted its own indicators of program 
quality. The U.S. Department of Education has 
developed and provided the states with a model 
of quality indicators to consider in evaluating 
their programs. Contact: Ron Pugsley, Division of 
Adult Education and Literacy, Office of Vocational 
and Aduit Education, (202) 205-9872. 

Study of ABE/ESL Instructor 
Training Approaches 

Responsible Party : Pelavin Associates under 
contract to the U.S. Department of Education. 
Purpose : To develop a series of staff development 
training modules, based on consultation with 
adult literacy professionals. Relevance: Eight staff 
training modules were developed and are available 
to literacy providers. One workshop for trainers of 
trainers has been held and others are being planned. 
Contact : Mark Kutner, Pelavin Associates. (202) 
785-3308. [Note : Tammy Fortune, Office of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, can provide copies of 
the training modules. (202) 205-9996.) 

.Justness and Education 
Standards Program 

Responsible Party : U.S. Department of Education. 
Purpose : Through contracted outside projects, to 
develop national skill standards and skill 
certificates for competencies in industries and the 
trades. Relevance : Establishing national standards 
and developing documentation of mastery to 
help workers, employers, and workplace educators 
become more aware of what skills are needed 
to do a job well. Contact : Debra Nolan, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, (202) 20S-9650. 
I Note : See "News In Brief" item, p. 2.) 

K valuation of Federal Adult 
Education Homeless Programs 

Responsible Party : Pelavin Associates, under con- 
tract to the U.S. Department of Education. Purpose 
Expected Outcome : To provide information on 
J grams/services being provided, characteristics 
%s**m the population being served, and other data. 
State agencies that have received federal homeless 



grants and local programs subcontracted by 
them to provide the services were surveyed 
and site visits made. A report is expected during 
the summer of 1993. Contact : Darrel Drury, 
Pelavin Associates, (202) 785-3308. 

Field Test of the Enhanced 
Evaluation Model 

Responsible Party: Pelavin Associates, under 
contract to the U.S. Department of Education. 
Purpose : To test the effectiveness of the "enhanced 
evaluation model" that was developed in 1991 
for adult education programs. The following states 
are participating in the field test: AL, CT, ID, 
IL, MD, NY, SD, WA, and WL Relevance: The 
information provided by this initiative should 
assist states in designing an evaluation model that 
will meet their specific needs. Contact: Larry 
Condelli, Pelavin Associates, (202) 785-3308. [ Note : 
Copies of the 1991 report, called "Evaluation 
Framework for State Adult Education Programs. " 
can be obtained from Tammy Fortune, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, (202) 205-9996.) 

National Center for Adult Literacy 

Responsible Party : University of Pennsylvania, 
under contract to OERI of the U.S. Department 
of Education. Purpose : To support the develop- 
ment of adult literacy through a varied research 
program, workshops and roundtable discussions, 
publications, and development of a technology 
lab. Contact; Darnel Wagner, University of Penn- 
sylvania, (215) 898-1925. 

Center for Educational Quality 
in the Workplace 

Responsible Party : University of Pennsylvania, 
under contract to OERI of the U.S. Department 
of Education. Purpose : To support research activi- 
ties that further the understanding of what skills 
are required in the workplace and needed by 
workers, including the dissemination of research 
findings through publications. Contact: Robert 
Zemski, University of Pennsylvania, (215) 898-4585. 

Technical & Education .Assistance 
for Mid- and Small-Sized Firms 
(TEAMS) 

Responsible Party: U.S. Department of Labor. 
Purpose : To form a broad-based federal partner- 
ship to help small companies meet their needs 
for a highly skilled workforce. Projects and 
Activities : TEAMS is focused on workforce literacy, 
technical training, work restructuring, and 
labor management relations. TEAMS-developed 
products in these areas will be disseminated 
to small businesses. TEAMS is working with 
a number of government entities such as 
the Department of Commerce, Manufacturing 
Technology Centers, and national organizations 
such as the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges. Contact : Vic Trunzo, Office 
of Work-Based Learning, (202) 219-5281. 

V Study on the Effects of 
Organizational Change in the 
Workplace 

Responsible Party : American Society for Training 
and Development (ASTD), under contract to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Purpose: To determine 
how companies can more effectively manage the 



reorganization of work and what skills workers i 
need to function in the new work environment, j 
Contact: Alice Grindstaff, ASTD, (703) 683-8158. j 

Job Training 2000 
Demonstration Projects 

Responsible Party : U.S. Department of Labor. I 
Purpose: To demonstrate the effectiveness of 
local skill centers that provide one-stop shopping 
for adults who need education, job training, and 
employment services. Relevance : Integrating 
education, job training, and employment services 
into one system and location is an approach 
discussed by both the old and new administrations. 
These demonstrations could provide critical 
information about how best to implement an 
integrated system at the local level. Contact : 
Libby Queen, Adult, Family, Workplace Literacy 
Unit, (202) 535-0677. [Note: Ten demonstration 
projects were funded through local Private Industry 
Councils in the following states: CA, CT, GA, IN, 
MI, MN, NY, PA. and WI (2). J 

WorkGroup on JOBS Performance j 
Standards j 

Responsible Department : U.S. Department of 
Health & Human Services. Purpose : To provide the 
Secretary with independent advice from a group 
representing the field about the development and 
implementation of performance standards for the 
JOBS program. The Secretary is to submit recom- 
mendations to Congress by October 1993. Relevance : 
The performance standards are likely to influence 
the extent, intensity, and quality of basic education 
provided under the JOBS program. Contact: Ann 
Barbagallo, Office of Family Assistance, Adminis- 
tration for Children and Families, (202) 401-5139. 

JOBS Program Evaluation 

Responsible Party : Manpower Demonstration i 
Research Corporation (MDRC), under contract to 
the U.S. Department of Health & Human Services. 
Purpose : To determine the relative effectiveness of 
the different approaches being used by states to 
deliver JOBS program services to long-term i 
welfare recipients. Contact: Robert Ivry, MDRC, 
(212) 532-3200. [ Note : This evaluation has many 
sub-studies and related demonstration projects.] 

Adult Literacy and New Technologies 

Responsible Part y: Office of Technology Assess- 
ment (of the U.S. Congress). Purpose: To provide 
a comprehensive look at addressing the needs of 
adult literacy programs and learners through 
the use of technology. Contact: Linda Roberts, 
Project Director, (202) 228-6920. 1 Note : A summary 
of the final report on this project is expected to 
be available soon from OTA. Copies of the full I 
report will be available from the U.S. Government \ 
Printing Office, (202) 5I2-0I32.j 

Job Training Approaches and Costs ; 
in Small and Large Firms 

Responsible Party : University of Kentucky, under I 
contract to the U. S. Small Business Administration. 1 
Purpose : To provide an overview of the job training | 
being offered by business and to compare and con- i 
trast small and large firm approaches and costs, i 
A report is expected this summer. Contact : Patricia i 
McBride, SBA Office of Advocacy, (202) 205-6533. I 
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Pending Legislation 



H.R. 6 — Reauthorization of the Elem- 
entary and Secondary Education Act 

| Even Start is included in this Act Subcommittee 
hearings are being conducted to consider changes 
that would improve Even Start. Introduced 
by Congressman Dale Kildee (D-MI), Chairman, 

I Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 

] Vocational Education. Staff Contact : Tom Kelley, 

j (202) 225-4368. 

; H.R. 90— Workforce Readiness 
\ Act of 1993 

This bill would establish a national board on 
workforce skills and a school-to -work transition 
program. Introduced by Congressman Kildee 
(D-MI), Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education. Staff 
Contact: Tom Kelley, (202) 225-4368. 

ILR. 91 — Workplace Education and 
High Performance Workforce Act 
of 1993 

This bill would create a technical assistance 
system on workplace education for small 
. businesses. Introduced by Congressman Kildee, 
. Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Vocational Education. Staff Contact : 
Tom Kelley, (202) 225-4368. 



H.R. 124 — Amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 

This bill would allow a credit to employers for 
the cost of providing English language training 
to their employees. Introduced by Congressman 
Bill Emerson (R-MO), referred to Ways and 
Means Committee. Staff Contact : Kelly Hughes, 
(202) 225-4404. 



H.R. 690 — Workplace Education 
Vet of 1993 

This bill would amend the National Literacy Act, 
establish an Office of Workplace Education in the 
Department of Labor, and provide workplace 
education services to small businesses (including 
grants to the states to improve the productivity 
of those businesses). Introduced by Congressman 
Ralph Regula (R-OH), referred to the Education 
and Labor Committee. Staff Contact : Eleanor 
Copeland, (202) 225-3876. 



AGUIRRE REPORTS ON 
ADULT ESL LITERACY 



CORRECTIONS 

T ^e correct numoer or employees at Abbott Laboratories 
D-agnostic Division »n Irving. Texas is 1.600 (see BCEL 
Newsletter. January 1993. 0 12] 

Tre photograpn on o t4 of the January 1993 BCEL Newsletter 
was orovioed in error by the Washtenaw Education-Work 
Consortium it actually shows an instructor al the Baidor 
Q nc Comoany m Columbus. Mississippi. 

ERJC 




In May 1992, under an $800,000 contract 
with the U.S. Department of Education, 
Aguirre International completed a two- 
year national study of literacy programs 
for adults speaking English as a second 
language. The broad purpose was to iden- 
tify and analyze effective instructional 
programs and issues so as to help practi- 
tioners, policymakers, and researchers 
improve literacy teaching and language 
learning for ESL adults. 

Aguirre conducted an extensive literature 
review in the areas of adult learning, 
second language teaching, and literacy 
education. It also examined available 
ESL curricula and program approaches 
across the country. The ingredients for 
an effective adult ESL literacy program 
were then determined and, based on these 
criteria, nominations were sought from 
around the country for exemplary case 
study programs. Of the 123 nominations 
received, nine were chosen for further 
study* through on-site observations and 
interviews with teachers, students, and 
administrators. Advice was given through- 
out the project by a specially- convened 
working group of 14 nationally-recognized 
professionals and also from other ESL 
experts as needed. 

Aguirre's findings were recently released 
in three separate publications, all written 
by Gloria J.A.Guth (project director) and 



The ntne programs were' El Barno Popular Education Program 
(New York. NY). Refugee Women s Alliance (Seattle.WA). Adult Basic 
Education Program of the Haitian Multi-Service Center (Dorchester. 
MA). International Institute of Rhode Island Literacy/ESL Program 
(Providence. Rl). Family English Literacy Program of the Lao Family 
Community of Minnesota (St. Paul, MN). Proiect Workplace Literacy 
Partners for the Manufacturing Industry m Cook County (Des Piames. 
IL). Arlington Education & Employment Program (Arlington. VA). 
and Literacy Education Action Small Group Instruction Program of 
El Paso Community College (El Paso. TX). 



Heide Spruck Wrigley (language, literacy, j 
and learning specialist): j 

• Adult ESL Literacy: State of the Art 
1990 is an 85-page publication in which 
findings from the literature review are 
examined. Seven chapters cover such 
topics as characteristics of effective adult 
ESL literacy programs...issues and options 
for ESL literacy curricula...theories, ap- 
proaches and innovative classroom strate- 
gies for teaching and learning to read and 
write in English...assessing ESL literacy... 
biliteracy and Spanish language literacy... 
and promising practices and resources. This 
publication was prepared at the end of the 
literature review phase of the project and 
subsequently incorporated into the hand- 
book and technical reports described 
below, (Available for $10.50, plus appli- i 
cable sales tax in California, from Aguirre ; 
International, 411 Borel Avenue, Suite 402, i 
San ".vlhteo, CA 94402, 415-349-1842.) 

• Bringing Literacy to Life: Issues and \ 
Options in Adult ESL Literacy is a 300- 
page handbook for ESL teachers and pro- 
grams. Its nine chapters range from a far- 
ranging discussion of meaning and practice 
in adult ESL literacy, to a consideration of 
how computers and video technology can 
best be u«ed to support effective programs, i 
to sample curricular modules and activities j 
that teachers can use as appropriate to j 
advance the goals of individuals within j 
their particular programs. Attention is also | 
given to such issues as teaching in multi- ■ 
level classrooms, using non-standardized i 
alternative assessment tools to measure ; 
individual learning gains, and providing j 
literacy instruction in a learner's native : 
language. The book is structured less as i 
a step-by-step how-to guide than as an i 
"organic" resource from which elements | 
of personal interest and usefulness can i 
be drawn by the teacher. Each chapter ! 
ends with a number of thought-provoking j 
questions to help readers apply the i 
material to their own programs. Ten model i 
teaching units are included. (Available from i 
Aguirre at the above address for $18.50, ; 
plus applicable tax in California.) 

• Adult ESL Literacy Programs and \ 
Practices: A Report on a National Re- ■ 
search Study (Technical Report) is the . 
centerpiece publication of the project. This . 
report (282 pages) presents in detail the : 
project's specific and general findings, rec- 
ommendations for improving ESL literacy i 
services, and summaries of the case study • 

(Cont'd on p. 10) | 
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AGUIRRE'S ESL REPORT 

(Cont'd from p. 9) 

programs. (Available free from DAEL 
Clearinghouse, U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation. 400 Maryland Avenue SW. Wash- 
ington, DC 20202-7240, 202-205-9996.) 

The technical report indicates that 17 
major conclusions were reached: 

/. The language and literacy needs of 
non-literate language minority adult 
learners are best met by ESL literacy or 
native-language literacy classes that teach 
reading and writing in combination with 
oral language development. Neither tradi- 
tional ESL classes nor literacy classes for 
native English speakers meet the needs of 
non-literate language minority adults. 

2. Teaching literacy in the native language 
is a successful approach that is culturally 
responsive and linguistically appropriate 
for non-literate learners. 

3. The following elements, weighted dif- 
ferently from program to program, appear 
among successful program models: build- 
ing programs around the backgrounds and 
experiences of the learners. ..teaching lan- 
guage and literacy in a particular functional 
context rather than as a set of isolated 
skills.. .using a teaching approach that is 
meaning-based rather than focused on 
a narrow range of specific skills per 
se... developing curriculum on the basis of 
input from both teachers and learners... 
integrating reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening activities into all ESL classes 
(even at the beginning levels). ..having mem- 
bers of the learners' community on the 
staff and involved in governance.. .and fo- 
cusing on cross-cultural issues and skills. 

4. Diversity is the hallmark of adult ESL 
literacy programs and no single model 
appears to meet the needs of all learners. 

5. Good adult education programs have: 
community outreach, learner needs assess- 
ment, program design, an established cur- 
riculum, variety in approach and method, 
initial assessment and progress evaluation, 
staff development, and support services. 

6. Teachers should have background in 
relevant educational theory and teaching 
practice as well as in-depth knowledge of 
the communities they serve. Not all teachers 
currently have both strengths and there is 

|-q *?^too little funding in the field to provide 
t£^v> (he needed training on a systematic basis. 



7. Most adult ESL literacy programs de- 
pend on part-time teachers who often are 
underpaid and overworked, lack job secu- 
rity, and get no benefits. On a long-term 
basis, they are thus subject to burnout, the 
field loses good teachers and program 
directors, and it is hard to recruit talented 
people into the profession. More funding 
is needed at all levels for staff and 
teacher salaries and benefits. 

8. Many programs depend on one guid- 
ing light (usually the program director), 
and these managers are often close to 
burnout from struggling to provide consis- 
tency of programming in the face of 
impossible funding constraints, including 
the short-term funding cycles of donor 
organizations. 

9. Program-based staff development, 
where staff take part in training geared 
to the specific needs of their own pro- 
gram rather than in general ESL literacy 
teaching, is an element of most success- 
ful programs. 

10. Teachers in adult ESL literacy pro- 
grams need, but many have not had. 
specific training or experience in teaching 
adult ESL literacy . 

11. ESL literacy practitioners are eager 
to share what they have learned from 
practice and want to find out more about 
theory and "best practices. " yet many feel 
isolated and the field is hampered by a 
lack of vehicles for communication. 

12. Assessment of learner progress is 
one of the areas most in flux among ESL 
literacy programs as programs, flinders, 
and policymakers try to balance demands 
for tests that can be used to compare 
programs with calls to keep learner 
assessments program-based and learner- 
centered. A particular problem is that 
many flinders require the use of standard- 
ized tests, which often are not appropriate 
in ESL literacy settings. 

13. A wide variety of evidence is collected 
by programs to show student progress, 
but there is a need to develop systems for 
analyzing and summarizing that data 
to show overall program effectiveness. The 
very diversity that encourages program 
flexibility also makes it hard for 
policymakers to compare programs and 
learner outcomes across literacy levels, pro- 
gram types, and teaching approaches. A 
vigorous program of research is needed 
to help provide solutions to this problem. 



14. Support services are critical deter- 
minants of whether learners can parti- 
cipate in ESL literacy programs. Helping 
learners overcome barriers to participation 
involves improving accessibility and 
providing services such as childcare t 
transportation, counseling, and job refer- 
ral. Not all solutions to this problem 
require a lot of money. 

15. Lack of research on the role and use 
of technology in the programs... the paucity 
of suitable software. ..and not knowing 
how to integrate technology into programs 
are all problems blocking needed and 
wider access to technology. 

16. Inadequate funding and short-term 
funding cycles adversely affect the quality 
of many adult ESL literacy programs. 
Moreover, the different reporting require- 
ments of funding agencies strain the 
bookkeeping capacity of programs. 

1 7. Providers, planners, and policymakers 
all need much more accurate estimates of 
the number of adults currently receiving 
ESL literacy services (from all sources), the 
number of adults who need such services 
but are not being served, and the number 
of ESL literacy programs. 



The most pressing needs in adult ESL 
literacy, says Aguirre, are these: 

• Increased access for adult ESL 
literacy learners facilitated by more 
classes and skilled teachers. 

• Comprehensive long-term planning 
that takes program quality into account 
and smooths out the funding cycles* 

• Staff development opportunities spe- 
cifically geared to adult ESL literacy. 

• Improved career paths for adult ESL 
literacy teachers. 

• Reconciling the diversity of program 
types and approaches with funders' 
desire for program comparison and 
accountability. 

• Development of alternative assess- 
ment instruments because they directly 
affect measures of program effective- 
ness and accountability. 

• Forums in which practitioners can 
share ideas. 

• Longitudinal research to determine 
which approaches work under which 
circumstances. 
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General Policy, Planning & Research 

The Intergenerational Transfer of Cognitive 
Skills , Volume /: Programs. Policy, and Research 
Issues and Volume //: Theory and Research in 
Cognitive Science (edited by Thomas Sticht, Micheai 
Beeler, and Barbara McDonald) are collections of 
papers commissioned for a conference on the topic 
held in San Diego in April 1988 under the sponsor- 
ship of the MacArthur Foundation, The purpose of 
the conference was to consider whether the field of 
cognitive science holds some keys to developing 
more effective educational and literacy programs 
for children, youth, and adults. The first volume 
reviews what is known about programs of educa- 
tional "intervention" in the past quarter century 
and what this accumulated experience suggests for 
policy and program development and for research. 
The second volume deals with contemporary cogni- 
tive science itself and its implications for the 
intergenerational transfer of literacy and other cog- 
nitive skills. The volumes are $45 each or $65 for the 
set from Ablex Publishing Corporation, 355 Chest- 
nut Street, Norwood, NJ 07648, 201-767-8455. 

Three Years of Amnesty Education in Califor- 
nia: IRC A Pre-Enrollment Appraisal Results for 
New CaUfornians draws upon extensive data col* 
lected between 1988-91 by C ASAS (Comprehensive 
Adult Student Assessment System) on California's 
adult amnesty population. The report gives a demo- 
graphic profile of the population group, test results 
from appraisals prior to program enrollment, data 
on gains made through program participation, 
and information on the impact of more than one 
million amnesty students during this time on 
the state's educational providers. Among the find- 
ings are that the population was "extremely under- 
educated" (65 percent had completed fewer than 
six years of school), that most were employed, and 
that few received any form of public assistance. 
Available for $15 from Anne Marie Steinberger, 
CASAS, 2725 Congress Street, Suite 1-M, San 
Diego, CA 92110, 619-298-4681, ext. 321. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education has issued two mono- 
graphs commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
Adult Education Act. The Adult Education Act: A 
Guide to the Literature and Funded Projects (#IN- 
347, $9.50), by Meredyth Leahy, relates the history 
of federal government involvement in adult basic 
education prior to the passage of the Adult Basic 
Education Act in 1966. It also reviews changing 
approaches to federally-funded staff training and 
demonstration projects from 1966 to the present. 
Ends or Means: An Overview of the History of the 
Adult Education Act (#IN-346, S8.75), by Amy 
Rose, traces the history of adult education in the 
1950s and 1960s, including that of the Act itself, 
and reviews amendments to the Act that have 
occurred since then. Available prepaid from Publi- 
cations, Center on Education and Training for 
Employment, ERIC, 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus. 
OH 43210-1090, 614-292-4353 or 800-848-4815. 

Workforce & Workplace Literacy 

H The Commercial Drivers License Study Pro- 
O n is a two-part curriculum made up of the CDL 

I K!< BMBHHlMBllMBfl 
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Instructional Curriculum and the CDL Literacy 
Skills Curriculum Enhancement {$395 for both titles; 
$195 for the Instructional Curriculum alone). De- 
veloped by the CDL Institute, Inc., the program 
aims to prepare low-literacy drivers for the CDL 
test. The core Instructional Curriculum can be used 
alone by students reading at or above the 6th grade 
level, but the Literacy Skills Curriculum Enhance- 
menu which is intended for students reading below 
the 6th grade level, can be used only in conjunction 
with the core title. The nine-unit Instructional 
Curriculum covers all the topics on the CDL written 
test. It is comprised of a detailed teaching plan and 
130 transparencies for use in overhead projection 
and/or for duplication as student handouts. Lit- 
eracy Skills Enhancement is cross-referenced to the 
Instructional Curriculum so that teachers can cre- 
ate one continuous lesson using materials from both 
units. In addition to the teacher's guide Literacy 
Skills Enhancement contains handouts, overhead 
transparencies, flash cards, two workbooks, a vid- 
eocassette, and an audiocassette. The CDL Institute 
also sells the workbooks and cassettes as a separate 
package ($49.95), which can be used by average 
readers to prepare for the CDL test on their own. 
To order contact The Kushner Group, 5716 32nd 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20015, 202-9664448. 

[Z] Economic Change and the American 
Workforce reports on a 1988 project of Jobs for the 
Future, Inc. for the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
report examines the effects of the major changes 
that have been occurring in the American economy 
in recent years by looking at their repercussions 
in four states — Colorado, Indiana, Mississippi, and 
Missouri. Researchers collected economic and de- 
mographic data, used questionnaires to survey some 
35,000 people, and conducted focus group discus- 
sions. The study concludes that the states need 
to make major changes "in the way that govern- 
ment, business, the education establishment, and 
individuals operate.* 1 Among its recommendations 



are that integrated lifelong learning systems be 
developed and that workplace training and school 
to-work transition programs be encouraged Free 
from ETA, U.S. Department of Labor, OSPPD/ 
Dissemination Unit, 200 Constitution Avenue NW, 
Room N5637, Washington, DC 20210. 

E The Double Helix of Education and the 



Economy , by Sue Berryman and Thomas Bailey, 
presents the findings of a major research project 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation, and other Hinders. 
It shows that structural changes in the nature of 
work, the workplace, and the economy call for a 
fundamental restructuring of the education system 
at all levels, not just in the content of education 
but in its very pedagogy :"A powerful research base, 
cognitive science, has revealed that traditional 
schooling, especially its pedagogy, is poorly orga 
nized for learning.... That same research base has 
also shown that the skill requirements of restruc 
tured workplaces and optimal ways of organizing 
learning fit one another." Optimal methods are 
those in which learners are active participants and 
skills and knowledge are taught in meaningful 
contexts. All education will have to be reorganized 
around these principles if the nation is to develop 
a workforce with the skills and abilities needed 
in the more demanding workplace of the future. 
Available for $12 from Institute on Education and 
the Economy, Teachers College, Box 174, Columbia 
University, New York, NY 10027, 212-678-3091. 

0 The ETS Applied Skills Series is a "functional 
context" program of workbooks developed specifi- 
cally for adults. The workbooks — Reading Skills 
for Life and Work, Document Skills for life and 
Work, and Number Skills for Life and Work — are 
designed to improve adult functioning in document, 
prose, and quantitative literacy tasks, the domains 
into which most adult literacy-related activities 

(Cont'd on p. 12) 
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fall, and around which the ETS Tests of Applied 
Literacy Skills and the National Adult Literacy 
Survey are built. Each book provides dozens of 
"learning and practice exercises" in relation to 
order forms, newspaper articles, maps, ads for 
loans, telephone books, and other materials 
drawn from everyday adult life and work. The 
workbooks are $5.25 each from Simon & Schuster 
Workplace Resources, 15 Columbus Circle, 34th 
Floor, New York, NY 10023-7780, 800-395-7042. 

A Guidebook for Developing Workplace Lit- 
I eracy Programs, by Larry Mikulccky, Denise Henard, 
' and Paul Lloyd, is a step-by-step guide to the 
; planning, development, delivery, and evaluation of 
a workplace literacy program. The book is illus- 
trated throughout with examples drawn from 
the authors' experience in the Model Workplace 
Literacy Training Program for state employees at 
the Indiana Women's Prison in 1991 [see BCEL 
Newsletter, October 1991, p. 4j. Single copies are 
available free from Patricia Moss, Director of 
Workforce Literacy, Office of Workforce Develop- 
ment, IGC South, Room E-204, 10 North Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis, IN 46204-2277, 3 17 Z33-3354. 

As a part of its expanding Carl Didde Work- 
place Program, the National Association of Printers 
and Lithographers has released two new basic skills 
titles for workers in the print and graphic arts 
industries. WorkPLACE Critical Thinking and 
Problem Solving Curriculum is an 18-hour contex- 
tual problem-solving course. The WorkPLACE Com- 
munications Course is a 36-hour course for improv- 
ing workers' reading, writing, and listening skill? ■ 
Each course/curriculum is made up of an Instruc- 
tor's Manual and reproducible student workbook 
pages contained in a loose-leaf binder. The pro- 
gram is designed for use by an instructor, who 
facilitates activities and lessons and is responsible 
for supplying the student work pages. The courses 
are $35 and $75 respectively (or $25 and $60 for 
members). Order from the National Association of 
Printers and Lithographers, 780 Palisade Avenue, 
Teaneck, NJ 07666, 800-258-7323 or 201-342-0707. 

llSl New from the William T. Grant Foundation 
Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship are: 
Making Sense of Federal Job Training Policy: 24 
Expert Recommendations to Create "A Compre- 
hensive and Unified Federal Job Training System" 
($5), and Youth Apprenticeship in America: Guide- 
lines for Building an Effective System ($8). The first 
contains 24 essays, directed at policymakers, which 
analyze the problems in current federal job training 
policy and offer suggestions for improving the 
system. The second is a collection of research 
papers which suggest standards against which 
youth apprenticeship programs can be developed 
and evaluated. For prices and ordering information 
contact Institute on Education and the Economy, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th Street. Thorndike Hall, Room 439. New 
York, NY 10027. 

General Program & Curriculum 
Development 

EE CASAS Curriculum Materials Guide, 1992 
" dition correlates commercially-published instruc- 
ts R I 1)1181 materials with the CASAS life skill compe- 
^I\Lv ncies. It contains lists of the competencies and the 



instructional programs that give significant 
coverage to these skills, and the materials and 
skills are cross-referenced in a way that identifies 
the exact pages on which the specific skills are 
taught. Available for $18 from CASAS, 2725 
Congress Street, Suite 1-M, San Diego, CA 92110, 
619-298-4681 or 800-255-1036. 

[lU The Survival Skills System is a series of 
computer programs that teach vocabulary and 
stan-dard signs people need to understand in order 
to function in the community. Words and signs are 
shown in the context in which they are actually 
encountered. The program shows the written form 
of the word or the sign that contains it, pronounces 
the word, and then shows it in use. Individual 
programs are: Survival Words, Information Signs, 
Safety Signs, Employment Signs, Transportation 
Signs, Community Signs, Medical Words, and 
Grocery Store Words. Contact Conover Company, 
PO Box 155, Omro, WI 54963, 800-933-1933, for 
prices, system requirements, and demo disks. 

!lE Teaching ESL Language Competencies to 
Beginning ESL Learners is a combined print-video 
teacher training program. The three videocassettes — 
Getting Started, Interview Activities, and Concept to 
Mastery: A Health Unit — demonstrate good teach- 
ing practices in a student-centered classroom. The 
print component. Language Competencies for Be- 
ginning Level ESL Learners: A Teaching Guide, is a 
loose-leaf notebook containing teaching resources 
for 16 competencies, such as responding appropri- 
ately to classroom commands, socializing with ap- 
propriate verbal and non-verbal behavior, and ask- 
ing for help. For each competency, the binder 
contains a vocabulary list, a list of useful materials, 
a teaching overview, a teaching guide, practice 
activities, and demonstrate 11 activities. The com- 
plete program is $72. Additional manuals are $35 
each, additional videos $15 each. Order from Al- 
bany Instructional TV, 27 Western Avenue. Albany, 
NY 12203, 518-465-4741. (Make checks payable to 
the City School District of Albany.) 

Ill] High Noon Books has published two titles 
that might appeal to low-literacy adults. Classics 
Then and Now ($12), by Kay Wallace Wilson, 
contains simplified and condensed re-tellings of 
Around the World in Eighty Days, The Prince and 
the Pauper, and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. An 
accompanying Classics Then and Now Workbook 
($10), in reproducible blackline master form, con- 
tains objectives, discussion questions, and activities. 
On Their Own: Adventure Athletes in Solo Sports, 
by Steve Boga, is a series of three books ($11) 
written at the 3rd grade level, each containing 
brief biographies of athletes who excel at some 
challenging and unusual sport — motorcycle racing, 
surfing, Whitewater paddling, rock climbing, hang 
gliding. The On Your Own Activity Workbook 
($12.50), in reproducible blackline master form, 
contains comprehension and skills activities. 
Available from High Noon Books, 20 Commercial 
Brvd.jMovato, CA94949, 4 15-883- 3314 or 800-422- 
7249. Contact the publisher for handling charges. 

111! Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS) has published 
a special issue of its newsletter (Fall 1992) that 
contains a resource directory of literacy public 
awareness videos. The directory listings give 
descriptions, prices, and sources for videos created 
for local, state, and national literacy campaigns. 
For a free copy, contact PLUS, 4802 Fifth Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213, 412-622-1335. 



And Highlighting . . . 

m ADavin the life. .. is.con.puu.pro^ 
designed by the Institute for the Study of Adult 
literacy at The Pennsylvania State University 
for teaching basic skills to adults reading at the 
5th to 8th grade level The skills, which are keyed 
to CASAS, are taught in a job context, helping 
to prepare students for entry-level Jobs in fire 
occupations: food service* health* mainsfnanrt, 
retail, and clerical Students more through sce- 
narios in which they perform trae-to-Hfe Job 
tasks with basic skills lesions embedded in thens. 
While performing a task, students have recourse 
to Job manuals and other aids to help them 
complete it successfully. As in real We, the tasks 
require the use of reading, writing, math, and 
organizational and thinking skiDs. When a task 
is completed, the student receives an evaluation 
from "management" and can take ad* antsy 
of a personalized "training package" to impro v e 
any deficiencies. Appealing graphics and inter- 
active features that allow students to manipulate 
the scenes make the program tun- The program 
includes a module that introduces the students 
to computers, preparing them to use the program 
independently. It comes with an instructor's 
manual and contains "learner data disks'* for use 
in tracking and recording student progress. A 
Day in the Life ... is available in both IBM and 
Macintosh formats. For more information, prices, 
and demo disks contact Curriculum Associates, 
Inc., 5 Esquire Road, North Bulerica, MA 01862- 
2589, 800-225-0248. ; -V 

till Retraining the Workforce: Mesdng the 
Global Challenge is a print-video, traln-thc- 
trainer program that takes users through the 
entire process of developing and implementing a 
job-linked workplace literacy program at an ac- 
tual small business. The program was developed 
by the Dallas County Community College in 
Texas and Performance Plus Learning Consult- 
ants of Springfield, Virginia. Six videocassettes 
recreate the process through which a small manu- 
facturing company decided to introduce a work- 
place literacy program and contracted with an 
educational provider. It shows the steps the two 
partners then took to design, implement, and 
evaluate the program. Interspersed are inter- 
views with Performance Plus' Jorie Phflippi, a 
foremost national expert on job-linked literacy 
training. Six print manuals parallel the videos, 
providing how-to guidance and hands-on prac- 
tice. Titles are: Marketing Workplace Literacy, 
Identifying Critical Job Tasks, Conducting Lit- 
eracy Task Analyses, Designing Training Con- 
tent, Implementing A ss e ss ment and Recruitment, 
and Measuring Program Effectiveness. The pro- 
gram is designed for business owners, human 
resource and training specialists, curriculum 
designers, and others with an interest in develop- 
ing job-linked workplace literacy. It also would 
form an excellent base for a community college 
course. The video/print package is $495. A 
replacement set of the six training m»nn«i« is 
$60, The program is supplemented by two 
optional facilitators' guides, one for a 16 -hour 
nonacademic course ($85) and one for a 48-hour 
academic course ($165). For more information, 
contact Jennie Ball, LeCroy Center for Educa- 
tional Telecommunications, Dallas County 
Community College District, 9596 Walnut 
Street, Dallas, TX 75243-2112, 214-952-0332. 
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Fluor Daniel 

Based in Irvine, California and with opera- 
tional centers around the globe, Fluor 
Daniel is one of the world's largest inter- 
national construction, maintenance, and 
engineering companies. Its 25,000 people 
design, build, and maintain the physical 
facilities in a wide variety of industries 
including automotive, biotechnology, pulp 
and paper, hydrocarbons, metals and min- 
ing, power, chemicals and plastics, petro- 
leum and petroleum chemicals, and pro- 
duction and pipelines. When Fluor Daniel 
wins a maintenance contract for a facility 
it has built, it brings its own employees 
into the plant to troubleshoot and per- 
form preventive maintenance (preferably 
the same workers who built the plant). 
These employees must pass a certification 
test for each craft they practice. Fluor 
recognized the need to address workplace 
literacy problems in 1990 as a result of 
examining Workforce 2000 issues. In that 
year it hired a full-time literacy specialist 
and tested a random sample of its workers, 
many of whom, they discovered, were in 
need of basic reading and math help. As 
a result. Fluor started offering literacy 
training to workers two years ago and now 
has job-linked literacy programs in place 
at three plants for which it provides main- 
tenance. The costs of the programs are 
shared by Fluor and the client companies. 
In two of the plants the programs are for 
maintenance employees only. The third 
program includes both client operations 
and Fluor maintenance employees. Be- 
cause each plant is different (they are a 
yp»; manufacturer, a pharmaceutical com- 
tr\J|Liy, and a manufacturer of polyester 



fiber), each program has been developed 
separately. For employees with very low 
literacy levels, the three sites use a com- 
bined video-print program developed by 
BETA (Basic Education and Training 
Associates) of Carmel, Indiana in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Indiana: off- 
the-shelf computer software is used with 
workers having mid-range literacy. How- 
ever, in each facility the literacy specialist 
conducted task analyses to determine ex- 
actly which skills should be addressed and 
learners use only those portions of the 
courseware that teach those skills. In ad- 
dition, they go on to apply the skills to real 
job tasks. Because work schedules and 
24-hour job shifts make scheduling regular 
classes impractical, most instruction is in- 
dividualized. In two of the plants, partici- 
pation is mandatory. At the third plan' it 
is required for those employees who want 
to go into the company's pay-for-skills 
program. All three programs use CASAS 
for pre- and post-testing as well as the 
monitoring systems built into the software 
and their own job-related assessments that 
incorporate actual job materials. The two 
programs that have been operating since 
1991 have now graduated some 66 em- 
ployees. The third program, which began 
this year, expects several hundred workers 
to go through it over the next few years. 
(For more details contact Melinda Sullivan, 
Fluor Daniel, 100 Fluor Daniel Drive, 
C402I, Greenville, SC 29607,803-281-5982.) 



Small Businesses In Mississippi Share 
Mobile Learning Labs 

Since it was formed in 1989, the Resource 
and Coordinating Unit for Economic De- 
velopment (RCU) at Hinds Community 
College in Raymond, Mississippi has been 
serving the business community in the 
Jackson region by providing courses, work- 
shops, and seminars on a contract basis in 
a broad range of subjects including com- 
puter training, quality management, and 
leadership training. RCU recognized that 
small businesses were handicapped when 
it came to offering basic skills training to 
their employees because they could not 
afford to provide on-site classes. To over- 
come this problem, RCU acquired two 
mobile learning labs from Centec Learn- 
ing Systems in Jackson through a lease- 
purchase arrangement. The labs go to 
businesses in the Jackson and Vicksburg 
areas on a regular schedule. Its compu- 
ters are programmed to offer basic skills 
instruction in reading, writing, and math to 



workers with ability levels ranging from i 
zero through grade 12. The software can I 
also be changed easily to give computer ! 
training or other instruction. The program i 
has incorporated some job-related mate- j 
rial, but is generic in nature — with the \ 
ultimate aim of helping workers acquire 
a GED. After publicizing the mobile labs 
when they were first available, RCU no 
longer needs to; their schedules are virtu- 
ally full. (Among the organizations that 
signed on are Anderson Tully, APAC of 
Mississippi, Batesvilie Casket Company, 
Cooper Lighting, First National Bank 
of Vicksburg, Magnetek, Inc., National 
Park Services- Vicksburg, Ole Man River 
Towing, Sigmaform Corporation, the City 
of Vicksburg, and Waring Oil,) RCU has 
found that use of the mobile labs has led i 
to increased employer commitment to I 
workplace education. In three cases, com- i 
panies that signed up for the lab later j 
invested in permanent on-site learning 
centers, staffed by RCU. One company, 
Frito-Lay, first added an on-site learning 
center, then expanded its offerings to in- 
clude specially designed job-specific skills 
training. The first year's lease-purchase 
was paid for through contributions by local 
businesses and some state and local gov- 
ernment and college funding. The labs are ! 
now on their way to being self-supporting, 
with the businesses that use them paying 
$60 per contact hour (or $6 per student). 
(Contact Bob Mullins, Director, RCU, 
Hinds Community College, PO Box 1263, 
Raymond, MS 39154, 601-857-3312.) 

Shelby Die Casting Company 

Shelby Die Casting Company is a small 
manufacturer of aluminum die casting 
products — such as alternator housings and 
windshield wiper brackets — primarily for 
auto manufacturers but also for other 
industries. Headquartered in Shelby, 
Mississippi, the company has two plants, 
one in Shelby, the other in Fayette, Ala- 
bama. In October 1991, the decision was 
made to close the Shelby plant, which 
employs 100 people, and move the work ! 
performed there to Fayette. This decision i 
resulted from the inability of the plant I 
to meet the new quality, efficiency, and I 
service demands of a changing economy. | 
Later that year, Shelby's owner, G. Rives i 
Neblett, rescinded that decision and in- j 
stead took steps to institute new manage- i 
ment techniques and revamp the organiza- ! 
tion and procedures at the plant. Workplace i 

i 

(Cont'd on p. 14) I 
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literacy was an essential component of the 
effort. Shelby is located in an area of rural 
; Mississippi with a primarily agricultural 
! economy, and the level of education of 
! the workforce was exceedingly low (many 
] workers, even those with high school 
| diplomas, read only at a 3rd grade level). 
: Training was needed to prepare these 
: workers to function in a less autocratic 
j workplace requiring a high level of deci- 
1 sion making and teamwork. The company 
'. first went to Coahoma Community Col- 
lege in nearby Clarksdale, Mississippi, and 
the Mississippi State Department of Voca- 
tional Training for help in evaluating 
the skills levels of employees. Coahoma 
worked with Shelby to design a functional 
context curriculum with materials drawn 
from employees' jobs as well as their daily 
lives. In addition, Mississippi State ' vri- 
: versity designed technical training manu- 
! als based specifically on operations at the 
j Shelby plant. While the literacy program 
] was moving ahead, drastic changes were 
| gradually implemented in the plant: 
j production teams were introduced and de- 
| partments and the job of frontline super- 
: visor was replaced by technical training 
and production efficiency jobs. As for 
' the workplace literacy program, it had 
, advanced to the point where in-house in- 
structors and instructors from the commu- 
nity college and the Bolivar County Lit- 
eracy Council were offering a varied basic 
skills and technical training curriculum — 
including basic literacy, GED preparation, 
communications skills, basic math and 
English, die casting operator training, sta- 
tistical process control, blueprint reading, 
industrial electrical training, and quality 
control. This June, Shelby will add a full- 
time training coordinator to the staff. The 
company will then begin to expand the 
curriculum even further. It also plans to 
add a computer lab to teach both com- 
puter and other skills. Although the train- 
ing program is not mandatory and classes 
are held on employees* own time, virtually 
the entire workforce participates, many of 
them moving from basic skills to GED. 
and into technical training courses. The 
company has also initiated a pre-employ- 
ment training program in which new appli- 
q ~mts are given a pre-test by the commu- 
nity college, a week of classroom study in 
lath and English skills, and a post-test to 
determine their ability to learn. In addi- 



r 
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tion, Shelby has joined with the commu- 
nity in efforts to improve the education 
of future workers. It is working with the 
school system to ensure that educational 
standards jibe with company job require- 
ments, has adopted a high school where 
managers serve as guest instructors, and 
shares its curriculum materials with 
local schools. Since the introduction of 
the employee literacy program and the 
organizational changes that the program 
made possible, the company's profits 
have improved by more than 100 percent. 
Technical assistance from the community 
college is available through a statewide 
program funded by a combination of state 
and federal sources. All other costs are 
paid for by the company. (Contact G. Rives 
Neblett, Chairman of the Board. Shelby 
Die Casting Companv, Box 63, Shelby, MS 
38774.601-398-5121.) 

New Mexico's Hospital Workers 

Step Ahead 

In 1990. a partnership made up of the New 
Mexico State University, the New Mexico 
Coalition for Literacy, and the Memorial 
Medical Center in Las Cruces received an 
18-month, $190,000 U.S. Department of 
Education grant for Project Step Ahead, a 
pilot workplace literacy program for health 
care workers. In 1992. the group received 
a second 18-month grant of $302,000 to 
extend the program into 18 hospitals in 
New Mexico. The hospitals — 12 Presbyte- 
rian Health Care Services hospitals in Al- 
buquerque and other locations. Lovelace 
Hospital (Albuquerque), Memorial Medi- 
cal Center (Las Cruces, the pilot site), Gila 
Regional Medical Center (Silver City), 
San Juan Regional Medical Center 
(Farmington), and Mimbres Hospital 
(Demming) — are a mix of large and small, 
rural and urban, independents and units 
within hospital systems. The two-stage 



project includes both basic communica- 
tions courses designed by members of the 
University's English department and ABE 
and ESL tutoring under the auspices of the 
Coalition. The communications courses are 
all job-related and cover a broad range 
of topics including oral communications, 
everyday writing, reading, and study skills, 
communications for supervisors, and 
giving and receiving performance apprais- 
als. All courses are job-linked and devel- 
oped from needs assessments and job-task 
analyses. Graduate students from the uni- 
versity who are also taking courses in 
workforce literacy, training, organizational 
development, and related areas serve as 
paid assistants, working on materials de- 
velopment and as teachers in the program. 
Students also engage in program-related 
research projects that will be invaluable 
aids to assessment. In some cases, the re- 
search is conducted as course projects; in 
others as part of students' dissertations. 
University professors and hospital staff 
members also serve as teachers. Teaching 
teams match more experienced teachers 
with new recruits in order to facilitate staff 
development. By including hospital staff 
in the teaching team and by offering them 
train-the-trainer courses, the program 
designers hope that the hospitals will be 
able to continue the program on their own 
after the grant period ends. For the tutor- 
ing program, the partners worked very 
closely with local volunteer literacy pro- 
viders. At the outset, tutor trainers at- 
tended a two- day in-service seminar in 
which they learned how to incorporate 
^ hospital job materials into the tutoring 
program and received an orientation about 
the specific needs and environment of the 
hospitals. Trainers then prepared tutors 
both from the hospital staffs and the local 
communities. The tutoring programs vary 
from site to site, depending on the hospi- 
tals* needs. They mix one-on-one tutoring 
and small groups and provide instruction 
in reading, writing, and ESL. As an unex- 
pected offshoot of the tutoring program, 
the hospitals came to recognize how diffi- 
cult some of their materials were and they 
have now redesigned some of their forms 
and documents to make them easier for 
workers to understand. (Contact Stephen 
Bernhardt. Department of English, Box 
3E. New Mexico State University, Las 
Cruces, NM 88003, 505-646-2027 or Susie 
Sonflieth, Executive Director, New Mexico 
Coalition for Literacy, PO Box 6085, 
Santa Fe, NM 87502, 505-982-3997, or 800- 
233-7587 in state.) 
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GRANTS & IN-KIND HELP 



Aiba Communication Associates has produced, on a pro 
bono basis, a promotional videotape entitled "A New Chapter 
in Life" lor Literacy Action. Inc. in Atlanta. In making the video, 
i Alba secured over $30,000 ot m-kind services from OMO 
! Productions. Sound Wavis. VidioCom. and Visual Arts 
; ot Amirica. Literacy Action will use the video throughout 
| Georgia to encourage business and community involvement 
; in advancing literacy. 

[ This past November. Arby's ana Oscar Mayer sponsored 
; the third annual "Run for Literacy' to benefit LVA-Metropohtan 
; Atlanta. About 400 people participated in the event, which 
netted $7,000. 

In late 1992. Coors Brewing Company made a $10,000 
general support grant to the National Coalition for Literacy. It 
also granted $12,000 to the National Governors" Association for 
ts State Literacy Exchange Network ana $5,000 to Laubach 
Literacy Action for a protect to heio women develop leadership 
skills through their participation m local literacy programs. 
More recently Coors and a local distributor. Coors of Santa 
Clara Valley, donated $5,100 to Partners in Reading, a 
. volunteer tutoring program of the San Jose (CA) Public Library. 

; Oeluxe Corporation, the Advertising Club ot Louisville 
! (KY). ARCO Aluminum. Ashland Oil. and Jalmar Press 
j Rolling Hills Estates, CA are recent supporters of the 
| National Center for Family Literacy. Coca Cola scholarships 
; enabled teams of three from the Bryant (TX) Independent 
! School District, the Dallas Independent School District Even 
■ Start program, and Casa de Amigos in Midland to attend an 
NCFL five-day implementation training workshop last fall. 

: The Evenson Design Group of Culver City volunteered its 
expertise to create a new logo for California Literacy that 

: will appear on all of its materials. Kaiser Permanente. 
Matwest. Monsanto. Permanent Charities (of the enter- 

: iainment industry), the Rotary Club ot Beverly Hills. 3M 

. Company, and Tri Valley Growers were also contributors 
toCal Lit in the second half of 1992. 

GTE. Accuprint. Ashland Oil. AT&T. Capital Holding. 
Chenault & Co. Advertising. Coopers & Lybrand. Ooe 
9t Anderson Advertising. Dollar General Stores. 
Hammond Productions, the Kentucky Optometric Foun- 
dation. The Kentucky Post. The Kuhlman Corporation. 
The Lexington-Herald Leader. McCoy & McCoy. Frank 
Shoop Chevrolet. South Central Bell. Toyota Manufac- 
turing, USA. WLFX-Winchester. and Wyatt, Tarrant & 
Combs numbered among the many 1991-92 supporters of 
the Kentucky Literacy Commission. 

The Knight Foundation and Exxon Corporation recently 
awarded grants of $251 .000 and $1 2.500 respectively to Laubach 
Literacy Action in support of its ESL initiative. The Knight grant 
an n enable LLA working with the Minnesota Literacy Council 
ana California Literacy, to address the increased demand for 
ESL instruction in Minneapolis. San Jose, and Long Beach. 
The Exxon monies will help fund the development and field 
testing of LLAs new ESL tutor training model. 

Milton Bradley sponsored the "National Scrabble" contest 
held in Atlanta last year, and the champion. Joe Edley. donated 
his $10,000 prize to LVA in Syracuse. The Creative Artists' 
Aaancy in Los Angeles hosted a September reception to 
n ice LVA to the entertainment industry and honor the two 
CI\|C> earners who submitted the winning essays in LVA's 
r jmmimfcmjj ii "Reach (or ti;e Stars" contest. PARAOE Magazine 
editor Walter Andersen and Coors were honored with Leader- 



ship Awards at LVA's annual November conference, along with 
Baby Talk Magazine and The American College of Obste- 
tricians and Gynecologists, which received a joint award for 
their role in developing Baby on the Way: Basics. 

The JCPenney Company presented one of its 1992 Golden 
Rule Awards for community service to LVA-Detroit. The 
award included a contribution of $1,000 to the program. 

Sun Retining & Marketing. Arthur Andersen, and 
Arty's recently made grants to Read for Literacy in Toldeo. 

Woolley's Supermarkets in Broward County (FL) is donat- 
ing one percent of a customer's grocery receipts to his/her 
favorite charity. Taking advantage of the offer is the Friends of 
Literacy through Libraries, which is soliciting receipts via its 
newsletter that will be redeemed collectively through Woolley's. 
American Express. Citizens & Southern Bank. Copy- 
right, the Corporate Group. Oaoud's Galleries. Glen- 
dale Federal Bank. IBM. JM Family Enterprises, the 
William Lyon Company, the MASWEL Group, the Miami 
Herald, the Sun-Sentinel, and Waste Management Inc. 
were 1992 supporters of the Friends of Literacy. 

Xerox awarded a plaque and $75 each to ten outstanding 
adult learners at the 1992 conference of LIFT-Missouri. The 
Walton National Literacy Center, recently established with 
funding from Wal-Mart founder Sam Walton, also presented 
its first Missouri Quality Literacy Program Awards— $1,500 
to the Literacy Council of Greater St. Louis and $500 each 
to Ozarks Literacy and Moberly Community College. 



PLANNING, AWARENESS & RESEARCH 



Convene, a monthly publication of the hotel and hospitality 
industries, has recently donated major attention to adult 
literacy. Its August 1992 issue carried a feature article about 
the employee basic skills programs of five Hilton Head (SC) 
hotels— the Hilton. Hyatt. Marriott. Royal Golf and 
Tennis Resort, and Westin. Because of "the overwhelming 
industry response to this article." Convene followed it in 
December with a second. "The ABC"s of Launching a Literacy 
Program." in which guidelines were offered by Literacy 
Volunteers of the Lowcountry for setting up on-site classes. 

The October 19 issue of Fortune Magazine, a Time Warner 

publication, featured a special report entitled "Where Will 
the Jobs Come From?" Citing supporting studies by the 
American Society for Training and Development, the article 
advocates that: "Over the long haul the best way to encourage 
the growth of high-wage jobs is to upgrade the skills of 
the workforce." Among the promising models highlighted is 
the cooperative basic skills and GEO training effort that 
was launched by business leaders in Whitfield County. GA. 
the carpet-making capital of the U S.. m 1990. 

The Fort Wayne (IN) chapter of the International Associa- 
tion of Business Communicators, in cooperation with 
the Three Rivers Literacy Alliance, hosted a workplace literacy 
symposium in January. Over 100 attendees heard presenta- 
tions by Jone Philippi of Performance Plus Learning 
Consultants. Patricia Moss of the Indiana Office of Workforce 
Literacy, and Larry Mikulecky of the Learning Skills Center 
at Indiana University 

The Lima Memorial Hospital and St. Rita's Medical 

Center are sponsoring two large billboards to highlight the 
importance ot being able to read and the work of the Northwest 
Ohio Literacy Council. The messages. "Reading is a life saver." 
accompanied by a picture of a medicine bottle with a warning 
label, and "Be a tutor" appear on the billboards, along with the 
Council's telephone number. The hospitals are also developing 
easy-to-read brochures on health care topics. 



In 1992 Nabisco formed the Illinois Workforce Education | 
Business Roundtable for companies with basic skills programs | 
that wish to share information and explore common issues. I 
Over 30 are now represented at the Roundtabie's bimonthly 
meetings, which rotate among companies so that members 
can view other corporate training facilities. The group's Feb- 
ruary meeting was held in conjunction with the tenth Illinois 
Partnerships for Literacy Conference. Participating in the work- 
place literacy sessions were E.J. Brach. Chronomatlc. 
Helene Curtis. Wm. Oudek Manufacturing, Elgin 
Sweeper. Fel-Pro. First Chicago Corp.. Humana Hearth 
Care. ITW. the MacLean-Fogg Co., Major Reflector, 
the Northeast Illinois Regional Commuter Railroad Coop 
(METRA). and Nabisco. 

The Southern Newspapers Publishers Association rec- 
ognized 13 newspapers from a field of 31 entries in its 1992 
Literacy Awards contest: the Florida Times-Union (Jackson- 
ville). Florida Today (Melbourne), and the Tallahassee 
Oemocrat: the Augusta (GA) Chronicle; the Lexington 
(KY) Herald-Leader; the Greenville (NC) Oally Reflec- 
tor and the Rocky Mount Evening Telegram; the Myrtle 
Beach (SC) Sun News; the Houston (TX) Post, the 
Killeen Oaily Herald, the Longview News Journal, and 
the Tyler Morning Telegraph; and the Oanville (VA) 
Register & Bee. The Lexington Herald-Leader also played I 
a major role in the renovation and conversion of the 
city's old downtown Carnegie library into a new home for 
Operation Read, the local literacy center. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 



The Fishermen, Food and Allied Workers (FFAW) 
Union of Newfoundland is offering literacy and academic 
skills upgrading programs to its members throughout the 
province via community education centers, in a pilot effort. 
FFAW equipped six centers with computer-based "PLATO 
Learning Systems" and found that the sites were used at 
100 percent capacity 12 hours a day with sizable waiting lists 
of other adults wanting to sign up. Based on the success of 
the program, the Union recently purchased PLATO systems 
for 12 more centers. Teachers on Wheels and the Literacy 
Coalition of Newfoundland and Labrador are educational part- 
ners with FFAW. (PLATO products and services are provided 
by W.R. Roach & Associates, the Canadian subsidiary of 
The Roach Organization headquartered in Edina. MN.) 

MacMillan Bloodel (Pinehili. AL) and Noranda Alumi- 
num (New Madrid. MO) are among several Noranda, Inc. 

companies that are running "Learning Skills Programs" for 
their employees. Courses range from ESL to life skills to math 
and English to blueprint reading to communications skills 
to GEO. In most cases, programs are held on site — some on 
released time, others on personal time— and they employ a 
mix of instructional approaches (including individual and small 
group, computer-assisted, and job-related). Management sup- 
port and employee recognition are contributing factors to 
the success of the programs. Noranda Minerals (Toronto) 
has developed a guidebook to encourage and assist its other 
operations to launch similar efforts. i 

The Coca Cola Company, the Florida State Hospital in ; 
Chattahoochee. Gadsden Memorial Hospital. Qulncy j 

Farms, and the City of Quincy have implemented skills 
upgrading programs as a part ot the "Worktorce Gadsden" I 
initiative. The effort, coordinated by the Gadsden County j 
Chamber of Commerce and the County school system, is I 
under way in a rural panhandle area of Florida with high rates I 
of poverty and unskilled workers that is moving toward a more j 
industrialized and service -based economy. Through the pro- I 
ject. local employers are recruited and given ongoing techm- i 
cal assistance with job task analysis, worker assessment, and I 
the development of job-related materials and instruction. ■ | 
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AVAILABLE FROM BCEL 
UNTIL JUNE 30 

• The BCEL BRIEF contains bibliographic, 
curricula^ and program referral information on 
specific topics in general or workforce/work- 
place literacy ($5 each unless otherwise noted). 

#2-Seiected References in Workforce & 
Workplace Literacy 

#2-National Technical Assistance Groups 
#J-The Hotel & Food Service Industries 
#4-The Health Care Industry 
#5-The Commercial Driver's License Test 
#6-Smail Businesses 

#7-Computers & Literacy: Guides & Curricula 
#S-Employee Basic Skills & Productivity ($2) 

• Workforce/ Workplace Literacy Packet in- 
cludes a variety of materials that will be helpful 
to those beginning to investigate the develop- 
ment of workplace programs. It includes a 
selection of BCEL Newsletters, a collection of 
newspaper and magazine articles. Briefs #1 and 
#2. and other items. ($20.00) 

• BCEL's National Directory of Key State 
Literacy Contacts (1993-94 Edition) is an aid for 
the business and literacy communities. ($25.00) 

• In the U.S. and Canada, back issues of The 
BCEL Newsletter are available at no cost for 
one copy and at $1.00 a copy thereafter. Back 
issues in other countries are U.S. $1.50 each. 
Articles may be reproduced in their entirety 
or quoted without permission but with attribu- 
tion to BCEL: a copy of the publication in 
which the material appears should be provided 
to BCEL. 



• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide for Literacy Programs is 

a 54-page resource designed primarily for 
local literacy programs. ($20.00) 

• JOB-RELATED BASIC SKILLS: A Guide 
For Planners of Employee Programs is a 

46-page guide for employers and others 
wishing to develop job-linked literacy 
programs in the workplace. ($20.00) 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer 
Literacy Program is a 12- page guide for 
employers wishing to encourage their 
employees to serve as volunteers with local 
literacy groups. ($10.00) 

• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business is a 
leaflet for local literacy groups to use in their 
fund development efforts with business. No 
cost for up to 25, on a one-time basis per 
organization, and $.25 a copy thereafter. 



NOTES ON ORDERING: 

* Where a charge is involved orders must be paid in 
U.S. dollars, requested in writing, and accompanied 
by a prepayment check made out f o BCEL. Sales tax 
need not be added as BCEL is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Mailing ts by the least expensive method. 

• Over the yean the BCEL Newsletter has been 
used and retained by professionals as a standard 
reference tool It and other of BCEL** publications 
have frequently been supplied in quantity for 
conferences, workshops, and other special purposes. 
BCEL thus has a stock of all of its Newsletters 
going back to the first issue, as well as a stock of 
its other publications. While the supply lasts, we 
hope to make these publications available after 
June through one or more other national literacy 
organizations. Details will be provided in the final 
issue of the BCEL Newsletter for July 1993. 



• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS: \ 
Issues No. 1-20 is an organization, title. | 
and name index covering Newsletter Issues : 
No. 1-20 and spanning the period September i 
1984 to July 1989. ($5.00) j 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS: j 
Issues 21-36 (spanning the period October I 
1989 to July 1993) will be available at the end 
of June 1993 ($5.00). Prepaid orders placed 
with BCEL before then will be filled by 
BCEL; instructions will be given in the July 
1993 Newsletter on how and where to place 
orders after that. 

• TURNING ILUTERACY AROUND: An 
Agenda For National Action (two volumes, 
one by David Harman, the other by Donald 
McCune and Judith Alamprese, 1985) assesses 
short- and long-term needs in adult literacy and 
recommends action for the public and private 
sectors ($15.00 per volume or $25.00 the set). 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS (by 

Dianne Kangisser, 1985) considers the role, 
potential, and limits of volunteers in combating 
adult illiteracy ($10.00). 
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ONCE AROUND THE TABLE: 

Adult Literacy, 
To Secure Its Future 

by Gaii Spangenberg 

Vice President & Operating Head. BCEL 

After a decade of steady progress, many people 
in the adult literacy movement are beginning to 
wonder what the experience of the last ten 
j years really adds up to and what the future holds. 

> Feelings among literacy professionals range from 
! cautious optimism, to a fierce determination to 
j carry 7 on no matter what, to downright discourage- 
; ment and frustration. Nearly everyone seems to 
j think that the interest and commitment of federal 
j and state governmnt, of the business community, 
j and of philanthropy have diminished significantly 
! in only a few short months. 

| Is this characterization fair? If so. what can be 
{ done, and by whom, to turn the situation 
j around — to see to it that adult literacy remains. 

> for the good of all Americans, a strong and visible 
< national priority? It's our hope that, even as we 
I close our doors at BCEL. this last special edition 

of our Newsletter will suggest answers by stimu- 

! latin g renewed attention to adult literacy across 
the country and in Washington. More specifically. 

; we hope that literacy groups at every level will 
be motivated by the "roundtable discussion" of 
this feature article to engage in a new national 
dialogue about adult literacy and to push for the 

• active, ongoing engagement (or re- engagement) 
of government, businesses, the grantmaking 
community, and other stakeholders with responsi- 
bility for the future direct op of the movement. 
If this last issue can also help to underscore 
what we all stand to gain, or lose, from the state 
and federal decisions that will be made next about 

t literacy, that would also be to the good. 




BCEL invited 21 individuals to serve as the 
"roundtable panelists" of this issue. In a very 
real sense, this is their issue, a platform from 
which they can speak directly to BCEL's 30.000 
readers. Most of the participants are well-known; 
all have had wide and deep exposure to adult 
literacy — or to certain aspects of it such as the 
role of technology, the ESL population, inter- 
generational literacy, and basic skills upgrading in 
the workforce. The ground rules were simple: each 
person was asked to write about two columns 
worth of text in which he or she would assess 
where the adult literacy movement now stands 
and what it will take to keep it visibly on the 
national agenda and moving effectively into the 
future. Beyond extending the invitations, my own 
role has simply been to edit for space and clarity, 
not to try and influence anyone's point of view. 

I might note that officials of the U.S. Department 

of Education and of the National Institute for 

Literacy have expressed some interest in possibly 

using this Newsletter issue as the "spark plug" 

for a series of meetings they might sponsor 

• around the country. That would certainly be one 

timely and useful outcome. But whether or not it 

happens, we at BCEL hope that local groups. 

indeed anyone interested in securing the future of 

adult literacy, will consider this their resource 

and use it whenever and however they think 

helpful in their own contexts. „ ej 

r (Com d on p. 2) 
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SOME PARTING THOUGHTS 

from Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 

Chairman Emeritus, McGraw-Hill. Inc. 
President. BCEL 

I'm glad that in our final Newsletter 
we can give you these 21 provocative 
articles by experienced pros, as they view 
the adult literacy arena through their 
respective and unique windows. As you 
read through the articles, 1 think you'll 
be encouraged, as I am. by the number 
who are firm in their resolve about lit- 
eracy's future and about the possibilities 
for building on the resources and founda- 
tion we have all developed. But I am also 
admittedly troubled that so many feel 
that there has been a retreat from literacy 
by government, business leaders, and pub- 
lic and private sector funders. 

Despite BCEL's being dissolved. I retain 
a strong interest in adult literacy as 
a private citizen and a publisher, and I 
want to express in this last issue my 
fervent hope that the retreat from lit- 
eracy suggested by many of the articles 
will prove more imagined than real. Our 
nation simply cannot afford to back away 
from the problem and challenge Of adult 
illiteracy, and indeed the evidence is 
mounting that we will be facing increasing 
demand and that the commitment and 
resources need to be greatly strengthened. 

Real advances have been made in adult 
literacy in the past ten years. And ten 
years is a long time. But considering that 
there can be no quick fixes in a problem 
area this complicated and pervasive, it is 
only a beginning. The literacy community 
will continue to do its best to keep the 
issue in the national forefront and to keep 
providing the best service possible. But 
now and in the future, it is absolutely vital 
that leadership also be given consistently 
and visibly by governors of both parties, 
the business and philanthropic communi- 
ties, and. most important, the federal gov- 
ernment under the new- Administration 
I especially want to urge fellow business 
leaders to give literacy — including up- 
grading their employees' basic skills — 
a much higher position in their corporate 
and community priorities. ■ 
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The literacy and language 
needs of the nation's 
immigrant and refugee 
populations continue to 
overwhelm the under* 
funded patchwork of 
institutions providing 
ESL instruction. The 
temporary infusion of 
J^m^J education funds created 
Jk JEeSmI by the INS legalization 
/tf J tYfrmmM program has ended, the 
recession and its weak recovery have reduced 
employers' needs to hire and educate limited- 
English speakers, and English language priorities 
seem to have faded from the national dialogue 
along with the broader issue of literacy. 

The challenges in meeting the ESL needs of the 
nation's limited-English speakers are as formidable 
as those chronicled in these pages six years ago. 
True, there has been some modest progress with 
the establishment of an information clearinghouse 
on ESL literacy and an increase in literacy grant 
awards to some institutions serving ESL students, 
but on the front lines where instruction is 
delivered— in school systems, community colleges, 
and community- based organizations— funding 
has plummeted in the post- legalization years, 
numbers of classes and hours of instruction 
offered have nose-dived, class sizes have grown 
larger, and resources for teacher salaries and 
instructional materials have vanished. 

What needs to be done? 

• infuse the ESL insiiiuiions with sufficient funds 
j to deliver an average of 600 hours of instruction 
j to all limited- English-speaking adults. 

| • Expand ESL students' access to other publicly - 
I financed instructional programs, such as bilingual 
vocational education and job training programs. 

• Bring instruction closer to students' neighbor- 
hoods and jobs, and schedule instruction more 
flexibly so that students working odd hours can 
wrap ESL classes around their work schedules. 

• Grow and expand ESL services in community- 
based organizations, which are best placed to 
serve hardest-to-reach students right in their own 
neighborhoods. 

• Create full-time jobs for the predominately part- 
i time ESL professionals. Require and fund a mini- 
j mum number of hours of pre-service training for 
I all new ESL instructors who do not have an ESL 
j credential, and fund a minimum of ten hours of 
j in-sen-ice training annually for all instructors. 

| • Develop a daily half-hour educational television 
■ series offering ESL instruction to adult, and 
1 voting adults. This medium, for so long a source of 
: qualm- children s educational programming, is an 
untapped resource for providing ESL education 
to broad numbers of people who cannot attend 
classes in school settings. 

In addition to these practical programmatic 
O ingestions, two basic underlying assumptions 
■*I^|C " thin the nUracv coninwnity need to change: 
U3SSBSISS9- - •- ' ~* ~ *' 



national debate on school reform. The K-12 
system is failing too many of our students, and 
is producing each year a new cohort of adults 
with interrupted schooling and insufficient skills 
to meet everyday life needs* 

The walls between secondary education and adult 
education must come down. Many of our limited* 
English students in middle schools and high 
schools are already performing adult rotes in their 
households, contributing income from part-time 
work, and serving as the key communicators and 
intermediaries for their families. These students 
must often choose between remaining in school 
or helping to support the family, a choice that is 
forced because school continuation is too often an 
all-or-nothing decision. 

School schedules are inflexible, minimum hour 
requirements for daily attendance are too high 
and too rigid, and there is rarely any mer^ to 
customize an individual high school completion 
plan that would allow a student to complete his 
or her education via an additional one or two or 
more years of less intensive study. 

A new type of hybrid secondary/adult institution 
will help reduce the dropout problem, I believe, by 
allowing students to drop in for instruction that 
wraps around their work schedules. Such a school 
would likely operate year-round (our students 
must work year-round), be open from dawn to 
midnight to accommodate various work shifts, 
and be heavily equipped with computer learning 
stations to allow for individualized, self-paced 
instruction in many subject areas. 

The second erroneous assumption is that work- 
force skills should be the top priority for literacy 
and ESL programs. Some of the most critical needs 
in building a more literate country involve empow- 
ering individuals to participate more fully in the 
civic life of their communities. Especially in our 
urban areas with the largest immigrant and refugee 
populations, there exists a disenfranchised core of 
language minorities who are totally isolated from 
the organizations and discourse of community life: 
Oiz ^hools, the community services, and the organs 
of local government. This disconnectedness fed the 
flames during last year's riots in Los Angeles. 





ESL and literacy education need to be coupled with 
effective parenting education, practical community- 
building and problem-solving, and civics education. 
ESL and literacy education should be the corner- 
stone of citizenship campaigns that encourage 
language minorities to apply for naturalization 
and become engaged in the local political process 
in their communities. Employee skills arc part 
of the picture, but at the very core, we must 
explore what role literacy instruction is to play 
in preserving and enhancing the social fabric of 
our communities and our nation. 



/he first assumption is that the issue of adult 
iitofiMi <*»n h» HictAiiced from the alwavt chaotic 



BCEL's contribution to literacy as a catalyst, a 
chronicler, and a connector of diverse sectors 
has been invaluable these past several years. Of 
course, the work is unfinished and the need for 
communication among us is as important as ever. 
I sincerely hope that we, as a literacy community 
spread far and wide across the public and private 
sectors, can find a way to continue the dialog. 
Can we afford not to? 

(William Bliss is President of Language & 
Communication Associates. 1414 N. Greenbrier 
Street, Arlington, VA 22205. 703-532-0675.) ■ 



The 1980's opened a great 
many doors for the adult 
literacy field. Its future will 
depend on whether it can 
take up its opportunities 
before the doors slam shut 
again. Ultimately* this is 
an issue of leadership, 
and the leadership must 
come from the field itself. 

The core problems of pro- 
viding adult literacy services today are what they 
have always been: inadequate funding, part-time 
staff, underinvestment in training, research and 
other tools of the trade, low status in the educa- 
tional field, and an inability to show that programs 
bring substantial benefits to the people they serve. 

In the 1980's it appeared that these problems might 
be seriously addressed. For the first time, literacy 
became a high profile issue. It was in vogue. But 
much of the leadership that made this possible 
came from outside the literacy field. It consisted of 
the first ladies, the politicians, the corporate pitch 
men and others with little background in literacy. 
Most were well-intentioned, and almost all were 
bound to move on to other interests in due time. 

While it lasted, the literacy vogue made many 
things possible that had not been possible before. 
Both public and private funding began to increase. 
A platform was created for leading edge ideas. 
The old one-size- fits- all approach to teaching was 
rebuked. The ideas of contextualized, competency- 
based instruction began to permeate the field. 
Some good research was done and some outstand- 
ing programs were launched. And literacy was 
given a place at the table in a whole array of much 
larger undertakings: welfare reform, early child- 
hood education, and workforce training. 

Then the bubble burst. The first ladies were retired, 
the politicians moved on to other things. With a 
few heroic exceptions, most of the foundations and 
corporations fled the field. For the time being, it 
seems, the collapse of the literacy vogue has stalled 
progress in the field. Funding for most mainstream 
programs has not been reduced, but the rate of 
increase has slowed* for instance, and the totals still 
fall well short of the national need. Many of the 
state and local initiatives and many of the good 
programs remain, though their future is clouded 
by uncertainty. On average, the sophistication of 
professionals has probably increased, although their 
ability to apply new ideas to practice has been 
limited by the lack of training, support, and status 
that still plague the field at the grass-roots level. 

For these and other reasons, the literacy field has 
not yet been able to show that it can deliver the 
goods in the areas of welfare and employment. It 
has not yet developed a distinctive, results-oriented 
approach to JOBS basic education, or gained sig- 
nificant funding from the welfare reform effort in 
most states. Likewise, workforce literacy is making 
slow and halting progress, despite the growing 
corporate interest in it. Only family literacy contin- 
ues to soar, but its success may be more a function 
of interest in children, not adults. 



Literacy is still the stepchild of most state and local 
educational systems, and it is being buried even 
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deeper in many state bureaucracies in the name 
of "educational reform." The new wave of attention 
to welfare reform seems to be de-emphasizing 
education of all sorts. Expressions of concern 
about literacy in the workforce have yet to be 
translated into more than marginal commitments 
to doing anything about the problem. Many of the 
soft- money leadership organizations, like BCEL, 
are either on shaky ground or going out of business. 

What must be done? It is not yet too late to build 
on the acnievements of the 1980's, But the literacy 
field needs a voice — with new leadership succeed- 
ing old — and this must come from within the 
literacy field itself, from people likely to have the 
sustained commitment needed over the long haul. 
The National Literacy Act provided vehicles for 
such leadership by creating a National Institute 
| and state centers, both conceived as high profile 
! organizations for the field as a whole. 

| Thus far, the Institute has accomplished little and 
I the centers are struggling into existence. These new 
■ institutions lack clear agendas, and their leadership 
is up for grabs. Neither Congress nor the Executive 
seem very concerned. This means that the way is 
I open for the literacy field to seize the initiative. 

From the grass roots up there are thousands of 
leaders in the literacy field, and acting together 
they can be a powerful force. Through their associa- 
tions, programs, and meetings they must demand 
that the Institute and state resource centers repre- 
sent their interests and needs — by advocating for 
more mainstream funding, making the case for 



stron(et support of literacy in the welfare and 
employment fields, and strongly resisting efforts 
to bury the issue at the state and local level. 
Equally important, they must insist that the 
institutions serve as their voice in national 
debates about standards, definitions, and account- 
ability, and in considerations of program 
design, staff development, and a host of other 
"professionalization" issues. And they must also 
insist that the priority areas neglected by the 
enthusiasms of the 1980's— such as ESL— receive 
high visibility and support Above all else, it must 
be shown that literacy can work, and how. 

To be effective, leadership cannot just be top- 
down. It must be a process of ongoing consultation 
across levels, with real input from local leaders 
about needs and priorities. At the same time, the 
National Institute and our other new institutions 
need to become centers of the most advanced 
expertise, communications, and advocacy for 
improved practices. They must be able to command 
respect within the field and from outside. 

In short, the fight for the future of literacy must 
come from all levels of the field. A great deal is 
at stake. If efforts to take up the challenge 
fail, literacy could once again become the cozy 
backwater it was before its "moment in the sun." 
This would be a defeat for the literacy movement 
and the nation, but most of all for adult learners. 

(Forrest Chisman is President of the Southport 
Institute for Policy Analysis. 820 First Street NE. 
Suite 460. Washington. DC 20002.) ■ 
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During 199M993, as 
part of my doctoral 
research on adult lit- 
eracy, I interviewed 
more than 50 recog- 
nized experts. I came 
away deeply troubled. 
My concern was not 
with the quality of 
those who are taking 
the lead. No field is better served by 
its spokespersons, but they are few in 
number. Passage of the National Literacy 
Act in 1991 can be considered a plus as 
well. However, the cold, hard truth is that 
we now seem becalmed, and to be losing 
ground. Ironically, the strong rhetoric 
surrounding literacy, coupled with passage 
of the Act, have led people to believe 
that solutions are at hand. This works 
against mobilizing the public support 
needed and is a double whammy for adult 
literacy because the advocacy structure 
has always been minimal to begin with. 
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^j- -at national experts called my attention 
was the lack of sustained leadership 

jj I vision. Goals tend to be hollow. One 

person commented : "Funding support for 



adult literacy programs is thin gruel." 
Another said: "Federal funding for adult 
literacy is less than the cost of one 
Stealth bomber. We can't be serious!" 
National Education Goal #5 calls for all 
adults in America to be literate by the 
year 2000. But without clear strategies or 
funding support, there is no way such 
a goal can be achieved. 

Little on the horizon inspires confidence. 
The high hopes accompanying the new 
administration in Washington are begin- 
ning to be clouded by doubt. With BCEL's 
passage from the scene, one of the most 
effective clearinghouses of knowledge will 
go silent. The continued gross underfunding 
of adult literacy programs only guarantees 
that problems will deepen and gaps 
widen. The early successes in family lit- 
eracy remain narrow and unrepresentative 
of the broader adult literacy landscape. 

We are dealing with social dynamics 
which make adult literacy a very high 
priority. The ratio of have-not's to have's 
is increasingly tilting in the direction of 
social unrest as a growing segment of our 
adult population finds itself unable to earn 
a living wage. Some key issues are these: 
Those in greatest need of adult literacy 
help are not getting it. Federal leadership 
and funding fall far short of the need. 



Infrastructure is lacking. There is a mind 
set that if adults did not get educated the 
first time around, that is simply their 
tough luck. Everything about adult lit- 
eracy is treated in a second-class way, 
including quality of facilities and pay for 
teachers. Moreover, growing numbers of 
workers are out of step at the workplace 
due to inadequate education and training. 

Some leaders are saying that what was 
always fragile in the way of gains for 
adult literacy is now unraveling. If the 
lights go out, turning them on again will 
not be easy. It may also be too late, 
because adult literacy and basic skills 
are central to both the social health of the 
nation and its economic competitiveness. 
Thus, if President Clinton asked, what 
should we tell him to do to put adult 
literacy back on course? These are the 
bare bones, as I see them: 

1. Give adults first-rate opportunities to ad- 
vance their skills, support not grudgingly given. 

2. Provide major funding increases sped- 
fic to adult literacy — e.g. the National Insti- 
tute for Literacy should be funded in the $30- 
$50 million range, not at its current $5 million 
level, and the State Resource Centers should 
be building to perhaps $500 million per annum. 

3. Resuscitate the SCANS Commission 
at the Department of Labor and fully imple- 
ment and fund its recommendations. 

4. Institutionalize the National Adult 
Literacy Survey (NALS) process of the 
Educational Testing Service. 

5. Adopt the Workforce Education and Life- 
long Learning (WELL) model formulated 
by Thomas Sticht and his associates. 
It seems key to creating viable adult 
programs and a cadre of qualified teachers. 

6. Get to a national vision that is coherent, 
supported by well-thought-out strategies that 
begin to integrate the disparate programs 
across federal departments. 

7. Encourage the mixing of federal, state, 
and local funding, such as is occurring in 
New York City, in order to fully leverage 
programs in relation to community needs. 

8. Use either a levy or tax incentive system 
along with federal funding to dramatically 
increase investments in worker training. 

The tools and models needed to get 
the job done exist. Now we need vision 
from the top. supporting strategies, and a 
commitment to stay the course. 

(Robert "Lex" Dilworth, retired Brigadier General 
of the U.S. Army, is currently President of 
Learning Organization Scenarios, 4929 Highgrove 
Road, Tallahassee, FL 32308-2957.) ■ 
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Here at the National 
Education, Develop- 
ment, and Training 
Center of UAW- 
Ford — which I have 
been fortunate to 
be a part for the 
past decade — one 
power- filled phrase 
has governed our 
efforts to move our organizations effec- 
| tively into the future: jointly dedicated 
I to human growth and understanding. 

J Our education mission statement contains 
. no specific reference to "workforce educa- 
) tion," "job -linked basic skills," and other 
i terms commonly used across the country 
today. We have chosen to stress the growth 
and development of each employee as a 
**whole person." a principle that we see 
as crucial to the healthy growth of our 
union and our company. To this end, we 
have embraced three broad tenets: 

(I) Each individual in U AW- Ford has 
a valuable and unique contribution 
to make and should be recognized and 
appreciated in that regard; 

j (2) We must provide opportunities for 
\ each person to pursue and expand his or 
j her interests, talents, and abilities: and 

(3) Our efforts should include the full 
and active participation of those individu- 
j als we seek to serve. 

i 

j In other words, by recognizing the im- 
! portance of each individual employee, 
\ we create a constructive/productive atmo- 
; sphere, everyone feels a sense of accom- 
! plishment. and the individual employee's 
j relations with others at the company are 
invariably enhanced. Moreover, as a highly- 
, regarded mentor once said to me: "People 
. will support what they help to create." 

In fact, our experience has shown that 
the workers* interests and needs very 
often mirror those of the company. The 
U AW- Ford Math Enrichment program, 
' for example, was developed as a result of 
% the expressed interests and needs of our 
! workers across the country. Many of the 
i mathematical concepts and skills actually 
; taught are provided in a context of high 
•■ interest to them— e.g. drawing up plans for 
milding decks for their homes. The pro- 
;ram seeks to instill broader understand- 
ing and skills that are transferable to some 



skill-related requirements in the workplace. 
It is designed so as to bridge the worlds 
of technical training and personal growth 
and development, thereby supporting the 
interests and needs of the workers. 

Another example of a program developed 
around the expressed interests and needs 
of the UAW-represented Ford employees 
is the Skills Enhancement Program — and 
other education offerings developed under 
the umbrella of the Education, Develop- 
ment, and Training Program are similarly 
worker- centered. Services are planned and 
tailored to meet the interests and needs of 
workers at each Ford location throughout 
the country. Instruction is individualized 
and self-paced to meet each worker's 
personal interests and needs. Services 
are offered at convenient times to accom- 
modate the workers' schedules: and they 
are also flexible enough to accommodate 
unforeseen personal and family circum- 
stances. And, not least, workers can enroll 
in programs, stop their participation, and 
re-enroll as they deem it necessary. 

Even beyond UAW-Ford I believe that 
the successful development of our society's 
organizations and the development of 
individuals as workers and citizens must 
go together — despite any difficulties en- 
countered along the way, and even though 
concrete results may not be immediately 
apparent. Our ultimate goal, as indicated 
at the beginning, must be to promote 
human growth and understanding — for 
the betterment of individuals, of work- 
places, and of society as a whole. 

I am reminded of a parable told to me 
by a great teacher: When one plants a 
corn seed in the soil, a gestation period 
ensues. One waters, weeds, and cares for 
the earth. In its time, the seed germinates 
and two green seed leaves appear at the 
soil's surface. But this first visible evi- 
dence of the vegetable's growth bears 
no resemblance, it would seem, to the 
yellow kernel that was planted. As the 
young plant continues to grow, with 
careful nurturing, a long cylindrical stalk 
with many slender leaves forms — taking a 
shape that again bears little resemblance 
to the kernel of corn. And on and on, 
until the seemingly unrelated parts of the 
plant generate hundreds of replicas from 
that one original seed. 

(Brian Elrod is Program Services Representative, 
UAW-Ford National Education, Development, 
and Training Center, 5101 Evergreen Road, 
Dearborn, MI 48128.) ■ 



On April 28th, the US. 
Census Bureau released 
a detailed report on 
language usage in the 
United States, The statis- 
tics confirm what practi- 
tioners in the field have 
experienced throughout 
the decade. We are now, 
more than ever, a nation 
of immigrants. In fact, 
the rate of immigration 
in the 1980's was the highest in 70 years. 

The number of U. S. residents for whom English 
is a foreign language increased by more than a 
third to 31.8 million. According to the Census 
report, one in seven of the nation's 230 million 
people over the age of five speaks a language 
other than English at home. The fastest growing 
group were speakers of Asian and Pacific Island 
languages. Their numbers nearly doubled to 4.5 
million. The number of Spanish speakers also grew, 
by 53%; including newcomers and those who have 
lived in this country for generations, these people 
now number 17.3 million and represent more than 
half of all people in this country whose first 
language is not English. 

No one knows for sure how many linguistic 
minority adults need English as a Second Language 
(ESL) or basic literacy services (or some combina- 
tion of both). The Census Bureau's self- reported 
data can give us only an approximation. 
Gleaning rough estimates from various sources, 
the Southport Institute for Policy Analysis 
suggests that 6 million adults have problems 
with speaking, understanding, reading, and 
writing English, with one-third of these born 
in the U.S. and the remainder immigrants. This 
figure does not tell us how many people who have 
difficulty with English also lack literacy skills 
in their native language. The upcoming results of 
the National Adult Literacy Survey will also 
only partially answer the question because those 
individuals not proficient in English would be 
unable to advance much if at all beyond the oral 
background questionnaire. 

Whatever the exact numbers, services for ESL 
do not meet the growing demand. ESL enrollment 
nearly tripled between 1980-89 in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education programs. Today one in three 
learners in adult education classes (or about one 
million a year) is an ESL student: in major cities, 
waiting lists for enrollment number in the 
thousands. 

Literacy providers as well as those educators 
involved in skills training (vocational or 
on-the-job) are hampered by the same lack of 
information with respect to serving linguistic 
minority adults. They need better ways to deter- 
mine the number and kinds of learners who 
require services. They need better access to system 
a tic research about what succesrful programs 
are doing and what approaches work under what 
conditions. They want to know how to transition 
learners from initial ESL literacy into job 
training. Many would like to see research on the 
value of native language literacy instruction. And, 
there is a critical shortage of effective 
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tools that take into account the complex 
learning processes and the interactions between 
speaking, listening, reading and writing in 
English and the native language. 

Ironically, at a time when the need is clearly 
growing, funds targeting educational services, 
research, and development for this population 
are being cut. The State Legalization Impact 
Assistance Grants (SLIAG) of the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act, which have been the life 
blood of many ESL programs in recent years, are 
scheduled to be eliminated by 1994. 

Similarly, the English Literacy Grants Program, 
which directed funds toward the needs of non- 
English speakers, was zeroed out of the 1993 
budget and is not currently scheduled for 
reauthorization. Yet, since 1989 this program, 
although small in total dollars, has provided for 
a demonstration project to study the transitions 
for ESL learners into academic and vocational 
education programs, sponsored a valuable two- 
year study of effective ESL and native language 
literacy instructional programs, and funded 
the National Clearinghouse on (ESL) Literacy 



Education, an adjunct to the ERIC system 
and the only national clearinghouse collecting, 
publishing, and disseminating information on 
the education needs of Linguistic minority adults. 

As the infrastructure for the National Institute 
for Literacy and the State Literacy Resource 
Centers evolves, let us not forget that by the year 
2000 linguistic minorities are projected to make 
up 29% of all new entrants to the labor force, 
according to the U.S. Department of Education. 
With immigrants dramatically reshaping local 
economies and cultures, we can no longer afford 
to view ESL as peripheral to adult education. 

Finally. I want to recognize that, over the years, 
BCEL has been instrumental in making the field 
and the public aware of this and other future 
trends affecting the literacy community. Its voice, 
as an ally to the ESL community in carrying us 
through the next decade, will be sorely missed. 

(Marilyn Gillespie is Director of the National 
Clearinghouse on ESL Literacy Education. 
Center for Applied Linguistics. 1118 22nd Street 
NW. Washington. DC 20037.) ■ 





At a recent confer- 
ence about the De- 
partment of Labors 
national literacy as- 
sessment, two panel 
members began with 
this apology: "I don't 
know why I was in- 
vited: I don't know 
much about literacy 
j or assessment." This called to mind a 
question once put to me by the Secretary 
: of Education. He asked how I felt about 
adult literacy. I responded that I was ail 
j for it.The panelists and I shared a common 
I sentiment when introduced to literacy: 
j it is an important issue to know more 
i about and an important thing to be for. 

; Those of us already involved in literacy 
i need to keep in mind that laypersons 
! and newcomers bring a fresh perspec- 
1 tive and sense of optimism to the issue. For 
; this reason, we should temper our ten- 
dency to get- discouraged about its relative 
■ status or its perceived loss of momentum 
| on the policy agenda or in public con- 
\ sciousness. After all. the past decade has 
' been marked by much progress and given 
; us a foundation on which to build. 

i The relative success we have had is due. 
I I think, to the fact that we have come to 
l^«derstand literacy more in contextual 
ns than as an isolated educational is- 
and we have succeeded in making 
the case that basic skills development 
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can play a vital role in meeting the 
wider social and working needs of 
adults. Federal and state mandates for 
"coordination" and greater integration 
of job training, welfare, vocational, adult 
education, and family literacy programs 
reflect this understanding. Moreover, as 
public and private support for literacy 
has grown, so has interest among scholars. 
Cognitive psychologists, psycho-linguists, 
labor economists, and others have begun 
to challenge the way we think about 
literacy. The implications of research find- 
ings for policy and practice are regularly 
debated now. Voices from the literacy 
community, often departing from a 
purely academic approach, have brought 
realism and the adult learner s insights 
to the discussions. These are all signs of 
progress — signs of a field in transition, 
of movement toward a profession. 

Literacy's place on the national and state 
policy agenda has also been strengthened 
by the involvement of major foundations 
such as the Kenan Family Charitable 
Trust and the Hewlett and Lila Wallace 
Foundations. ..by the creation of the 
National Institute for Literacy and 
funding of state literacy resource centers... 
and by greater business and union 
involvement in workplace and workforce 
literacy as a "competitiveness " issue. 
State responses to National Education 
Goal #5, and amendments to the Adult 
Education Act, have also given a greater 
role to nonpublic providers in policy 
formulation and program development. 
None of these advances is free of 
attendant problems, of course, but we 



have turned the corner in gaining for 
adult learners the kind of attention that 
used to be reserved only for those 
engaged in formal schooling. 

As I see it, our great challenge for the 
remainder of this decade is to provide 
"literacy and lifelong learning" with the 
kind of support and credibility that 
will make it integral to reform efforts as 
well as to national economic restructuring. 
This represents a major challenge to 
a field that is dominated by part-time 
instructors and program managers, 
people who typically have multiple 
responsibilities already. But we are 
called upon, apparently, to lift ourselves 
up by our own bootstraps, for our re- 
sources are scant relative to the problem 
that confronts us, and there is little 
national or even state infrastructure to 
rely on. Though our numbers aren't 
legion, what we have going for us is 
each other. We don't need to speak with 
one voice, but we do need, each of us, 
to be leaders in getting the nation, our 
states, and our communities to keep 
focusing on the issue. 

I believe our next big opportunity will 
be the release of the National Adult 
Literacy Survey (NALS), which will have 
profound implications for policy and 
program development. We face the huge 
task of translating the NALS results into 
terms that are useful and comprehensible 
to professional and lay audiences alike. 
And we need to do the job in a way 
that will provide mental "hooks" for 
moving from the research results to 
action. We also need to integrate into our 
discussions what we know about learners' 
definitions of literacy in the context 
of their own experiences and goals. We 
should and can create a rich tapestry 
that will make the issue of literacy come 
alive for people both within and outside 
of the adult literacy community, making 
ourselves and our neighbors "more 
literate" about literacy. 

Along the way, we need to keep our 
sights on the particular — a way of 
viewing the field which BCEL did so 
much to develop. It is this genius of 
attention to the particular that has 
helped us all focus on the need for 
"small victories" — one learner, one 
program, one day at a time. 

(Karl Haigler is President of The Salem 
Company, 214 North Church Street, Suite 220, 
Charlotte, NC 28202.) 
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In the 23 years I 
have been working 
in the field of adult 
literacy, we have 
been through many 
cycles: from Right 
to Read to what I 
have fondly called 
President Reagan's 
"Non-Initiative" on 
Literacy: then came PLUS, the founding 
of BCEL, the leadership of Barbara Bush, 
the Coalition for Literacy's push for 
public policy development, significantly- 
increased federal ABE dollars, and, in 
j 1991, spurred by the landmark Jump 
Start report, the passage of the National 
Literacy Act and the establishment of the 
| National Institute for Literacy. 

I At various times, depending on the whim 
! of public sentiment, we have been 
I expected to focus on basic literacy, func- 
I tional competencies, family literacy, 
j workplace literacy, English as a Second 
i Language, citizenship education, literacy 
! for the homeless, for welfare clients, for... 
| Sometimes only a few of these areas were 

deemed critical: more often all of them 
j were seen as vital. And now, although 
i early in the process, the policies of the 

current administration seem to be leaning 
. toward literacy primarily as preparation 

for job training. 

! Through it all. the real literacy leaders, 
; those who work directly with students, 
i have gone about doing what they do best: 
[ helping people attain their goals and the 
I skills necessary to take some measure of 
j control over their lives. ABE teachers, 
volunteer tutors, and staff in our commu- 
' nity- based programs are the backbone of 
. this movement: they and their students 
, continue to work to better their lives. 

" I believe the days of adult literacy as 
a national priority are waning. I do not 
believe we will see significant increases in 
funding in the near future. Policymakers 
have a short attention span, and literacy 
; has been high on the national agenda 
j for several years. The signs seem pretty 
| ominous. Witness the demise of the adult 
j literacy focus in the PLUS campaign, the 
closing of a valuable organization such as 
BCEL. Witness the fact that the National 
Institute Board was confirmed almost a 
| year after it was authorized and at this 



writing does not yet have a permanent 
Director. Witness the existence of only 
two or three Governor's offices of literacy, 
down from 30 or so not long ago. Witness 
the level of funding projected for the adult 
education program, still the backbone of 
the adult literacy movement. Yet, despite 
our movement's seeming departure from 
the national psyche, we still have impor- 
tant work to do and the policy foci of 
the last several years have given us some 
important tools, and raised important 
issues with which we must deal. 

I want to propose a PACT for the adult 
literacy field for the 90's and beyond: 

• Let us develop increased Professional- 
ism for our workers — training, full-time 
positions, adequate and fair pay. Let us 
use the vehicles of the newly- established 
State Resource Centers and the additional 
professional development funds in the 
Adult Education Act to ensure that all 
literacy workers are given the professional 
tools needed to succeed in their roles. 

• Let us commit to better Accountability 
for our programs. Indicators of program 
quality, better data management systems, 
the development of a consistent and 
coherent assessment system, all of these 
processes must be in place to enable our 
field to demonstrate that we really do 
make a difference in our students' lives. 

• Let us truly Coordinate our services 
with other providers, agencies, networks. 
Coordination takes time: it takes work and 
must be built on trust. But as funding again 
becomes tighter and service needs con- 
tinue to grow, it is more critical than ever. 

• Finally, let us creatively explore the 
use of Technology. The number of clients 
who need literacy services continues to 
grow and neither the financial resources 
nor the person-power exist to accommo- 
date all those needs. We must find cost- 
effective strategies to administer, instruct, 
assess and evaluate our efforts. Techno- 
logical systems could provide those tools. 

It's time to make a pact with ourselves, 
our colleagues, our funders, and our 
students, a commitment to maintain and 
enhance the quality of our programs and 
services. In that way, we can ensure that 
when the next public policy cycle comes, 
and it will, we will be ready to build on 
the successful efforts of the past, 

(Judy Koloski is President of Judy Koloski & 
Associates, 11048 Gaither Farm Road, Ellicott 
City, MD 21042.) ■ 





acquired a far broader 



It would be useful if 
the English language 
had a word like the 
Spanish analfabetismo 
to mean the total lack 
of ability to translate 
the letters of the alpha- 
bet into sounds. Our 
word "illiteracy" used to 
mean something like 

j that: a total inability to 
read. But today it has 

meaning. 



In the United States, as in other industrial- 
ized countries, total illiteracy, analfabetismo, 
has been all but eliminated. Though there are 
considerable numbers of Americans who cannot 
read at all, almost all of them are recent immi- 
grants or elderly or are suffering from specific 
learning disabilities. Very few younger Americans 
suffer from total illiteracy as a consequence of 
not having received schooling. 

But "illiteracy 11 in a broader sense remains a 
major American problem. The invention of 
phonetic writing early in the first Millennium B.C. 
created new forms of language and of mental 
operations. Written language became quite differ- 
ent from oral speech. The written language could 
be precise and structured. It could embody and 
retain complex ideas. It could store up bodies of 
knowledge and bring them together for study 
and analysis. It could sustain and use a much 
larger and more varied vocabulary than speech. 
Written language brought with it enormous 
empowerment of societies that commanded it and 
of the individuals in those societies that had 
mastered its use. Literacy and oraiity became two 
different ways of intellectual life. 

Until relatively modern rimes the possession of 
true literacy, of the ability to exploit the power 
of the written word, was the possession of a small 
minority. With the invention of printing and its 
spread throughout Europe in the late fifteenth 
century, the domain of literacy was greatly 
enlarged and thereafter it steadily grew. With the 
development of mass printing and cheap paper 
in the late nineteenth century, the opportunity 
for literacy became nearly universal in Western 
Europe and North America. 

But that opportunity has been far from realized. 
It is true that the ability to look at a series of 
letters and pronounce the word they form has 
now become so general as to be taken for granted. 
Though this ability is essential, it does not of 
itself bring the ability to enjoy and use the power 
of writing. The language of the literate world, the 
language of newspapers and books and technical 
journals, is very different from the spoken 
language of the streets and fields. The mere ability 
to decipher the words that make up a literate 
language does not automatically bring the ability 
to understand and use it. To pass the threshold 
into full literacy, and to possess the personal and 
occupational power that mastery of the written 
word can bring, requires much more. 

Hence we have increasingly come to recognize 
that tens of millions of our fellow Americans, 
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though they may be able to "read" in the sense of 
translating letters into sounds, have not mastered 
the skills that make them full members of the 
literate society. We have come to use the term 
"functionally illiterate" to describe that condition. 
Although we have come to recognize the existence 
of this condition, we have not yet fully recognized 
the educational challenge it presents. That chal- 
lenge will not be met by the mere imparting of 
phonetic skills, however advanced. It involves 
achieving the broad ability to use the language of 
the literate world: to write clearly and to read 
with understanding in the language or languages 
of literate society. 

Full literacy is very* much a social skill. It involves 
the ability to function in a mental world based 
on the intellectual potentialities given by writing 
and to communicate effectively with other 
participants in that world. 

The achievement of full literacy or an approxima- 
tion to it has become increasingly important. In 
an earlier time, though leadership and the acquisi- 
tion of wealth might require the full ability to 
exploit the power of the written word, the day-to- 
day occupations of most men and women did not. 
The farmer could plow his field, the workman 
perform his tasks, and the housewife carry out her 
manifold duties while still living in the comfortable 
domain of orality. But in the closing days of our 
century as the possession of full literacy becomes 



more general, exclusion from it becomes more 
painful. Most occupations today require the ability 
to live effectively in the world of writing. Indeed 
to live a satisfying personal life in a literate 
age increasingly demands full literacy. And it is 
a national problem as well as a personal one. The 
fate of nations as well as the fate of individuals 
depends on the ability to command the power of the 
written word. 

This broader concept of literacy in no way 
dirninishes the importance of achieving phonetic 
skills. Such skills are obviously the first and indis- 
pensable requirement to enter the literate world. 
We must press on vigorously with programs to 
achieve basic literacy as traditionally defined. 

But we must go beyond this, recognizing that 
the basic skill of translating the markings on the 
page into words is < nly the first step to achieving 
the ability to use the enormour power of writing 
and to become full citizens of the literate world. 
Basic skills training needs to be seen as one 
component of a broader educational program to 
enable those who have achieved a new or enhanced 
literacy to use their powers in gaining an effective 
mastery of the language of the literate world. 

(Dan Lacy. Retired Senior Vice President of 
McGraw-Hill. Inc. and Vice President of BCEL. 
can be reached at 54 Forest at Duke Road. 
Durham. NC 27705.) ■ 





^ I Modern technol- 
ogy — every tool for 
thinking and commu- 
nication developed 
after the ballpoint 
pen — is changing the 
pathways of literacy 
instruction. The use 
of the computer as 
a learning tool has 
evolved rapidly: in 1985. the seminal 
Project LEAP of *he California Literacy 
Campaign and Terilyn Turner's ABLE 
and TLC projects answered the jump-off 
question. " Is the computer an appropriate 
tool for adult literacy instruction?" Com- 
puters brought greater independence, 
a new source of self-esteem, self-paced 
learning, and easier repetition of basic 
skills and concepts to the adult learner. 

Almost overnight, the key question 
changed to "What technology is available, 
how can I acquire it. and how do I use it?" 
Community- based projects, such as Toni 
Stone's Playing To Win in New York City, 
framed the answer as a "learner-driven" 
curriculum developed to translate the 
learner's own questions into productive 
inquiry. We again affirm that all 
learning begins with a question: we have 
^ome to recognize that we are all learners. 
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Now, before we've experienced even a 
decade of discovery and evolution in the 
use of technology in literacy education, 
focus has shifted again, to the questions, 
"What kinds and uses of technology are 
most effective?*' and "What is the best 
design of technology for adult learners?" 
New elements, such as sound recording 
and playback, animation, hypertext, and 
.integrated video are emerging as 
"optimizers" of learning. 

Answers to those key questions are no 
longer obscure at all (even if development 
lags and access is unequal). And we are 
only now beginning to wonder. "How 
among all these changes does technology 
change the very nature of literacy itself? " 

We can see a shift in styles of literacy 
education. Emphasis is moving from an 
instructor's imparting of basic skills — 
reading and writing, working with num- 
bers — to creation, by the adult learner 
and the. instructor working together, of 
language- based, symbol-based, activity- 
based bridges between the learner and the 
events and ideas that make up the world. 

In 1991. the News Through Technology 
Project (supported by Gannett. USA 
TODAY. Digital Equipment, and my own 
company) presented a literacy curriculum 
that blended learner-driven, computer- 
assisted literacy education with access to 
USA TODAY'S on-line newsroom data- 



base. Adult learners, assisted by specially 
trained tutors, gained literacy skills in 
the process of exploring that day's sports, 
features, news — including the events of 
the Gulf War — and connecting that infor- 
mation with reportage that had appeared 
previously in the paper. Gaining language 
skills became a way of learning with all 
the fullness of life, initiated and guided 
by the learner, supported by a tutor. The 
sense of empowerment through literacy 
became concrete and real. 

Already, however, the innovations of that 
program seem limited, tied to the use of 
outmoded tools. Where is the ability to 
record the learner reading aloud? Where 
is the text-to-speech digitizer that reads 
what has been written, or that reads that 
day's news along with the adult learner? 
Where is the power to juxtapose printed 
news with the 6:00 p.m. televised version? 
Or with live -broadcast press conferences? 
And where is the power to stir together 
those sources, plus private reflections, 
sound interviews of friends and fellow 
learners, and even song or scanned draw- 
ings, so as to document and discover the 
connection between community and self, 
between self and the world. 

All of this technology is available, and 
almost "transparent" in its ease of use by 
both tutor and learner. Creating optimal 
literacy education is not a matter of in- 
venting new technologies, but of imagining 
the most creative combinations of technol- 
ogy, activity, and learners' real interests. 

In the near term, we will see tools that 
translate our handwritten notes into 
datebook entries, letters and electronic 
mail, maps, even search requests sent 
to larger databases. Our voices will be 
translated into type — a letter, a fax, even 
a book — that can be retranslated into 
speech. Reading and writing will begin a 
complete transformation. Literacy will be 
newly revealed as something that it has 
been all along — the ability to think and 
communicate with all symbolic means, 
including pictures and icons, sounds, 
spoken words, even gestures. The form 
that an idea takes will still be important, 
but in the best possible version of this 
collage milieu, creativity will be enhanced 
and sought out, and the quality of the 
thought itself will emerge as paramount. 



(Jane Laidley is Executive Director of the 
People's Computer Companw 1 Spinnaker 
Way, Berkeley \ CA 947 JO.)' m 
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"In books are preserved 
the knowledge and wis- 
dom of the ages." These 
words are carved in 
stone above the lintel of 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons' 
historic memorial library. 
As the world's largest 
commercial printer, with 
a 129-year history, we 
believe these words 
convey our future as a 
company, the future of our employees' communi- 
ties, and our nation's future. 

Our company has been affiliated with a family 
literacy project that includes both adult literacy and 
preparation for vocational training. We donated a 
children's library, a curriculum in vocational pre- 
I paration, and additional manpower during the 
project's start-up. From this involvement we gained 
valuable lessons in issues affecting our nation's 
future, lessons that will guide our decisions about 
allocating contributions as well as those concerning 
employees as volunteers in their communities. These 
new lessons have not yet evolved into action plans, 
but they are stimulating our concerns. 

We are concerned that corporate and foundation 
funding lacks staying power to establish a project 
firmly enough to meet its stated objectives. Only 
through long-term commitments that involve 
sound research methods will we know if a project 
or organization works. Funding, however, tends 
to be fickle and faddish. For example, the funding 
requirements of community-based organizations 
to deliver their services are difficult for most 
corporations to sustain over a long period without 
a clear sense of results and without the support, 
I equally committed, of other organizations. 

' We believe that, if corporations are involved at all. 

they must provide management expertise to strug- 
; gling projects to ensure that limited financial 

resources are aligned with realistic goals. They can 
j do so directly or through technical assistance 
I organizations. It is a sad commentary that two such 
j organizations — the Business Council for Effective 
j Literacy and the Chicago Literacy Coordinating 
l Center — have recently shut their doors. 

j In the development from concept to reality of an 
i organization trying to serve the needs of function- 
I ally illiterate adults and their families, we see a need 
: for the application of principles from the fields of 
human performance technology and organization 
design. Such attention to planning would ensure a 
sufficient number of people to support the work 
of the organization, so that individuals are not 
so overwhelmed by the demands of needy people 
j that they leave the field in two years. This kind of 
' planning, in combination with funding that doesn't 
fluctuate from year to year, would provide ballast 
to help a new project stabilize sufficiently for its 
mission to be borne out with solid results. 

, We want employees at all levels of our organization 
| to have a heightened awareness of the needs of 
people who are functionally illiterate and to under- 
stand the ramifications of illiteracy: joblessness, low 
self-worth, substance abuse, and domestic violence— 
whether the person lives in the inner city, on a 
reservation, or in a rural area. The demands on 



corporate employees and their relative insulation 
from the stresses of poverty make such problems 
seem distant. But we see these problems increas- 
ingly in our communities, and have learned that a 
large number of people can be helped to put their 
lives together and move in a positive direction if 
support is sustained. 

Our concern is that verifiable data in the field of 
adult and family literacy are not readily available 
to help us assess achievement. Responsible 
corporate decision makers are accustomed to 
having hard data on which to base financial 
decisions; given the magnitude and complexity of 
problems that beset functionally illiterate people, 
it is difficult at best to translate the needs into 
achievable results. But assessment and evaluation 
are as crucial to corporations as they are to 
lawmakers; the lack of solid data gives a quicksand 
uncertainty to such investment issues. 

Finally, we see a need for individuals within the 
corporation to become involved in some aspect of 
the social issues that face our nation and for the 
corporation to encourage and give recognition to 
people who contribute to the well-being of families 
who are less fortunate. We have learned that lit- 
eracy has its beginnings when children are very 
young and that it is most effectively "taught" by 
loving and interested parents who converse with 



and read to their children, and who seek out 
developmental^ appropriate activities for them to 
enjoy. To this end, it behooves a corporation to 
find ways it can best support individual families 
within their communities. An attitude of largesse 
must be manifest not only in large gestures of 
public giving that gain stature for a corporation 
in its community, but also through smaller 
individual gestures of caring, concern, and support 
for beleaguered families and support for the 
organizations that serve them. Their literacy and 
economic struggles adversely impact every area of 
their lives. Struggling against chaos, it's difficult 
for them to sit down quietly and safely with their 
children to read a bedtime story, and thus give 
to their children the gift of reading. 

These are some of our lessons and concerns about 
meeting the challenges of literacy as responsible 
corporate citizens. We are attuned particularly to 
the needs of families — even as the parents are 
themselves learning to read — so they can support 
their children's growth and sense of self- worth. 
Our industry and our nation need a literate 
population, a new generation of avid readers. 

(Susan Levy is Manager, Community Relations. 
Corporate Headquarters. R.R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company. 77 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 
60601-1696.) ■ 





With passage of the 
National Literacy 
Act in 1991, the way 
seemed paved for lit- 
eracy and adult basic 
education to emerge 
as major forces in 
American education. 
Now, only two years 
later and despite the 
existence of a national literacy goal, this 
opportunity may be retreating at an 
accelerating pace. Adult literacy certainly 
has not been a high-profile Washington 
issue in the first five months of 1993. 
In fact, newspaper reports have begun to 
challenge the correlation between literacy 
and the ability to secure employment and 
perform on the job, and while employment 
is hardly the sole end for literacy instruc- 
tion, much of the federal funding for 
basic skills instruction outside of the Adult 
Education Act is employment related. 

Studies by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation asseri the greater 
cost effectiveness of welfare reform 
programs that place recipients directly 
in lower-rung jobs to programs that try to 
educate recipients first and then help them 
secure better paying jobs with potential 
for promotion. A recent report by a 
New York State business group, endorsed 
in a foreword by Senator Daniel Patrick 



Moynihan, strongly advocates devoting 
dollars presently spent on basic and occu- 
pational skills training to direct job search 
and placement. 

Although these examples are drawn from 
welfare reform and appear to conflict with 
the greater emphasis on basic skills given 
in the JTPA reauthorization, they signal a 
loss of confidence in the value of basic 
skills instruction which, if not countered 
by compelling evidence of its utility, could 
erode confidence even further. Of course 
the Adult Education Act will remain in 
place, but without public confidence in 
the value of literacy instruction in pursuit 
of the nation's economic goals, AEA ap- 
propriations are likely to increase slowly, 
and the percentage of welfare reform, 
employment and training, and economic 
development funds devoted to basic skills 
instruction will decline. 

This may be somewhat offset by invest- 
ment in family literacy, but growth in 
this area also depends on how widely 
people believe that providing basic skills 
to adults, and in a way that involves their 
children, has a beneficial effect on both. 

The literature on literacy during the last 
decade has sent a mixed message. Many 
analysts claimed a strong link between 
providing basic skills instruction and 
greater success on the job and in family 
and community life. Others have stressed 
the striking correlation between years of 
school completed and income. Some have 
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spoken of literacy as a right and as an 
avenue to opportunity but warned the 
field about the dangers of connecting lack 
of literacy to lack of success as workers, 
parents, or members of a community. 

Clearly, the precise relationship between 
improved literacy skills and success in other 
areas is very hard to document. However, 
this should not become a rationale for 
educated and powerful people to conclude 
that those without an education can get 
along just fine and to deny them opportu- 
nity. Opportunity should also not be 
more easily available to the dependent/ 
unemployed than to the uneducated work- 
ing poor. Public policy which rewards "not 
working" is coming under intense scrutiny. 
Yet. businesses rarely make provision for 
low-level workers to improve their skills, 
and education and training legislation 
gives lowest priority to those who work 
and who must pursue education part time. 

The most important step for adult edu- 
cators to take to certify the added value 
to learners of literacy instruction is to re- 
examine the entire system of student 
testing. While always stressing the need 
to have adequate basic skills, they have 
difficulty proving that instruction delivered 
■ what was intended. Programs that measure 
progress by grade levels limit their ability 
to relate student gain to increased perfor- 
mance in real life tasks. But even those 
assessment svstems that use scales rather 



than grade levels are unable to show 
the relevancy of a given score increase. 
In cases where the score is buttressed 
by descriptions of actual competencies 
performed at that level, the increase over 
time (in all scoring systems) is so small 
as to suggest that the intervention was 
meaningless. Yet, instructors can attest 
to genuine and substantial improvement 
in their classrooms and tutoring sessions. 
Either they are being misled or the 
measurement tools dominant in the field 
are insensitive to what really happens. I 
believe the latter is more often the case. 

Efforts to develop indicators of program 
quality are generating new thinking 
about this issue. One good result is that 
portfolio assessment is getting more 
attention — though, for many reasons, 
this is not by itself the answer any more 
than standardized tests are. 

The field does not need to invest in new 
testing instruments, but it does need a 
new assessment process — one that can 
only be put in place with the commitment 
and resources to provide every instructor 
with a sound curriculum and training 
in assessment. This should be done now 
if the confidence of all stakeholders, 
including learners, is to be retained. 

(Garrett Murphy is Team Leader, Office of 
Workforce Preparation & Continuing Education, 
State Department of Education. Cultural Educa- 
tion Center 5D45, Albany, NY 12230.) ■ 
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Family literacy is undergo- 
ing a growth spurt Barely 
ten years ago, the concept 
and the practice had little 
recognition and no audience 
to speak of. Yet, this past 
decade has been rcmark- 
a able in generating policy, 

\ practice, research, and 

A broad support. No one 

^ 1__^H P r °g ram model can or does 

hold sway, but component 
parts of programs (adult literacy, early childhood 
education, parenting) are generally agreed upon as 
basic structures. What is beginning to be understood 
is that families as learning units can be recruited, 
instructed, and retained in effective home- and 
center- based programs which view literacy develop- 
ment as a social process. 

Results of the latest national evaluation research 
on Even Start, the largest program, show improve- 
ment in the literacy skills of the children involved, 
increases among the adult participants in obtaining 
high school diplomas and employment, increased 
literacy materials and other resources in homes, and 
more positive parental educational expectations. 

B 



There is other encouraging news as well. For 
example. Congress suggests $110 million for FY94 
for Even Start (which now operates as a state 
block grant program), up from the $14 million 
appropriated in FY89, and foundation funding 
has increased. There are a greater number of 
family literacy programs — through Even Start, 
libraries, and corporate/school partnerships — 
with private and public ventures and the pooling 
of resources becoming standard. There is more 
acceptance of two-generational, multidisciplinary 
instruction. Presessions, followed by state, region- 
al, and national conferences on family literacy, 
have brought together professionals from a variety 
of educational backgrounds and social agencies 
and attest to expanding interest. On another front, 
family literacy principles are having an impact 
on other kinds of programs, as in Head Start, 
where adult literacy, substance abuse, and em- 
ployment activities are now directed at parents. 
Even on the international scene new efforts are 
underway — in Canada, England, and Australia — 
and they derive impetus from the designation of 
1994 as the International Year of the Family. 

However, pioneers in family literacy, including 
myself, worry about threats to this promising 
movement. Among our concerns are these: 

• Turf boundaries weaken and dilute support 
through fragmentation. Workplace, ESL, parenting, 



and family content areas constitute ABE as a 
whole and are not unrelated parts that can be 
taught abstractly in isolation. 

• Confusion about the holistic concept of family 
literacy manifests itself in a lack of understanding 
about the high degree of social and support services 
required to assist families to succeed in programs. 

• Specific qualify standards for family literacy are 
lacking, especially to guide instructional integration 
and program evaluation (although performance 
standards exist individually, for example, in Head 
Start and are beginning to appear in ABE). 

• Adult literacy is underemphasized. The admin- 
istration of Even Start by Chapter I has often 
resulted in a tilt toward early childhood programs 
at the expense of adult literacy programs, which 
weakens the conceptual framework and distorts 
the legislative intent of Even Start. 

• Too little technical assistance is available 
for practitioners. Training is needed for work in 
intergenerational contexts and in collaborations 
which are mandated. So is dialogue across 
disciplinary lines, and collaborative research. 

• Demonstration projects in Even Start are short- 
lived due to an arbitrary four-year funding cycle. 
This risks possible alienation of collaborations 
and loss of participant and community good will. 

• Public agencies are unprepared for their roles 
in family literacy. Systemic efforts arc missing in 
state and federal agencies to support holistic 
approaches. States taking leadership rolf~ in mov- 
ing the agenda forward with flair include Hawaii, 
Arizona, Connecticut, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

Arguably, here are a few recommendations 
deserving of consideration: 

• Accept and deal with the complexity and 
intertwining of literacy and social services in a 
new paradigm of holistic services for families, 

• Commission regional task forces, including 
parent participants, to identify and define generic 
performance standards for approval and use in 
local family literacy programs. 

• Administer Even Start through adult basic 
education to adjust the unacceptable tilt toward 
yet another early childhood program. 

• Provide regional collaborations for advocacy, 
marketing, and generic technical assistance in 
support of varieties of family and intergenera- 
tional programs. 

• Commit funds for five years at a minimum to 
maintain family continuity, community support, 
and collaboration. 

• Appoint full-time family literacy coordinators 
in each state as liaisons responsible for fostering 
collaboration at the state and local levels. 

• Legislate family literacy as an interagency 
priority in each state, with cooperation mandated 
in such areas as funding procedures, training, 
and evaluation. 

Clearly, there is still much to be done before the 
high expectations for quality family literacy are 
realized. Let the enthusiasm and work continue. 
There is clear evidence that families are profiting 
in positive ways. 

(Ruth Nickse is President of Nickse Associates. 
58 Monmouth Street. Brookline, MA 02146.) ■ 
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Workplace literacy is a 
"mess"— at least that's 
how I have always per* 
ceived it, and how I hope 
it will remain. I select that 
word to describe work- 
place literacy because it 
seems to connote the 
awareness that comes with 
recognition of a problem, 
the initial vagueness that 
precedes a specific identi- 
fying and naming process, and the urgency 
of need. A mess usually requires cleaning up. The 
term is borrowed from Donald Schon who, in The 
Reflective Practitioner: How Professionals Think 
in Action (1983), refers to any situation that 
requires problem setting and solving, before it has 
been named and framed, as a "mess." Unlike the 
kinds of neatly fabricated application problems 
that are posed in classrooms or training sessions, 
the problems that arise in everyday life do not 
present themselves to practitioners as givens; 
rather, they have to be constructed from the labels 
assigned to problematic situations which are 
puzzling, troubling, and uncertain — such as 
developing and implementing workplace literacy 
training for employees or trainees. 

When I first encountered the "mess," I was 
working as a reading instructor in an inner- city 
vocational school in New Jersey. The shop instruc- 
tors, with whom I ate lunch, informed me that 
despite what I thought were successful efforts to 
improve my 240 students' academic reading 
skills, they still could not read their equipment 
manuals and other print materials in the shops. 
The traditional instruction that I was providing 
apparently was not transferring to application 
tasks outside the classroom. Wanting to help my 
! students and to discover why little or no transfer 
of learning was occurring, I visited the shop areas 
to observe and inquire about the ways in which 
reading skills were applied to the performance of 
job tasks. I dug out my old graduate school texts 
and delved into a review of research on learning 
theory. Then came my first attempts to create 
functional context lessons that used shop materials 
as vehicles for teaching applied reading skills. 

Schon says: When we set the problem* we select 
1 what we will treat as the "things of the situation." 
, We set the boundaries of our attention to it, and we 
| impose upon it a coherence that allows us to say 
i what is wrong and in what direction the situation 
needs to be changed. Problem setting is a process 
1 in which, interactively, we name the things to which 
we will attend and frame the context in which we 
will attend to them. 

My next confrontation of the "mess" took place 
; several years later when ! had the opportunity 
i to work with enlisted U.S. soldiers throughout 
Europe. Hired to design a reading curriculum, it 
slowly dawned on me that what 1 created would 
have to positively impact on 50,000 soldiers* 
I performance levels each year in over 100 different 
i military job categories— and more than 600 teach - 
j ers whom I had never met before would have 
j to be trained to deliver the instruction. My voca- 
O ional school lessons for a handful of shop areas 
ieemed embarrassingly inadequate. What would be 



required to multiply those ideas into an entire 
instructional system and to train others to use it? 
I scrambled through library stacks, searching 
for information about instructional design, 
contextual learning, and in-service staff training. 
I interviewed and observed competent soldiers as 
they worked. Gradually, a structured curriculum 
and assessment design began to take shape. 
Three years later, a nervously-awaited formal 
evaluation provided evidence that the curriculum 
was working effectively. 

Since that time, the workplace literacy "mess" 
has become a private and public sector issue — 
a critical component of our national economy 
essentia] to building our current and future labor 
force into a highly qualified, skilled asset in a 
competitive global marketplace. As I work with 
various companies and labor unions around the 
country, I realize that each organization has a 
different "mess" to identify and process. 

My experience has taught me that some elements 
of workplace literacy program development and 
operation are common to all companies and I use 
these common elements as guidelines — such as 
working as an organizational team member, obtain- 
ing commitment and information from all levels 
of the staff, identifying and benchmarking perfor- 
mance indicators, integrating the program with 
other organizational training efforts, using func- 
tional context instruction based on job literacy 
task analysis, and measuring effectiveness in 
terms of organizational values rather than by 
educational standards. But these are general 
processes, not individual program content Every 
time, with every new contract I have, the problem, 
or "mess," appears anew, challenging me to name 
it, define it, and focus all my energy on resolving it. 

Workplace literacy, although quickly burgeoning, 
is still a new field. There are still no "givens" in 
an organization's literacy problems, no pat solu- 
tions, no panaceas, and no quick fixes for sale 
in boxes off the shelf (although some opportunists 
would have us believe there are). Each practitioner 
must be willing to commit to the difficult job of 
setting the problem, carving out new solutions 
based on sound learning theory, collecting proof 
of effectiveness for each organization, and dissemi- 
nating the results. Only with hard data gathered 
from a variety of program models, techniques, and 
users can we begin to draw universal conclusions 
and set national policy about best practices 
(i.e. processes) to apply when solving workplace 
literacy problems. 

The workplace is not a static environment; the 
rapidly accelerating changes that affect it also affect 
the problems and solutions that arise concerning 
workplace literacy. We need practitioners who aren't 
afraid to seek out ever-changing messes, name them, 
define them, research them, and clean them up. 

As the philosopher Joseph Campbell wrote in 
Myths to Live By (1972): You enter the forest at 
the darkest point, where there is no p^uh. Where 
there is a way or path, it Is someone else's....// you 
follow someone elses way, you ore not going to 
realize your potential....lTakej o bit of advice given 
to a young Native American at the time of his 
initiation: As you go the way of life, you will see a 
great chasm. Jump. It is not as wide as you think. 

(Jorie Philippi is Executive Director. Performance 
Plus Learning Consultants. Inc., 6 California Ave.. 
Charleston, WV 25311.) ■ 





In Marriott Management 
Services, we believe that 
our employees are our 
most important resource. 
We know that it is only 
through them that we 
can achieve our most 
important goal: to exceed 
the expectations of our 
customers. We also know 
that we can offer an 
exceptionally high level 
of quality only if all of our employees are able 
to read, write, compute, and speak confidently at 
work. 

Literacy is a particularly pressing concern for 
Marriott Management Services because, like other 
service businesses in the United States, MMS has 
a growing number of workers — called "associates" 
within the company — who do not have the bask 
skills they need to perform most effectively in 
their jobs. In addition, many from Spanish-speak- 
ing countries in South and Central America, and 
from Asia, Eastern Europe, Russia, and elsewhere 
around the world, lack the English language 
skills they need for such essential tasks as 
talking to customers, reading instructions, 
and directions. 

During the past several years, we have carefully 
examined our options for helping these valued 
employees obtain their basic literacy skills. In 
1991, we began by piloting at our headquarters 
a program called At Your Service for those who 
speak English as a second language. We recog- 
nized from the beginning that by creating partner- 
ships in the community, we could maximize our 
resources and achieve our workplace literacy 
training goals. For this reason, we asked the 
American Association of Community Colleges 
(AACC) to help us identify a college — it turned 
out to be Montgomery Community College 
in the Washington, D.C, area— to serve as 
our educational partner in the new At Your 
Service program. 

Montgomery staff worked closely with our own 
staff to prepare a customized curriculum and 
program design. They carried out a needs analysis 
and examined the literacy requirements of food 
services and facilities management cleaning jobs. 
These job categories were selected for the pilot 
because many of the Marriott employees in these 
jobs are not native English speakers and need to 
improve their basic literacy skills. 

The resultant program uses a "functional context " 
curriculum. This means that materials and tasks 
from the workplace are used to help our workers 
learn job- related skills. The research has shown, 
and our program has demonstrated, that the 
functional context approach can cut the touting 
time needed by one- third to one- half, and it 
usually leads to a significant and measurable 
improvement in job performance. 

Because staff throughout the Marriott Manage- 
ment Services network have literacy training 
needs, the At Your Service literacy program was 
designed to be easily replicated at other worksites 
across the country. 
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The pilot phase of At Your Service was recently 
concluded. At its end, 30 associates at headquarters 
had successfully completed the program — IS 
from Food Services and 15 more from Facilities 
Management. 

Based on this promising outcome, we then distrib- 
uted information about the program to all Marriott 
managers and encouraged them to start programs 
of their own. We have already identified more 
than 100 sites across the United States that need 
assistance from community colleges, and right now 
AACC is working hard to connect local Marriott 
managers with colleges in their communities that 
can partner with them. 

Unfortunately, formation of these new partnerships 
is proving hard to achieve because, just when pro- 
grams of this sort are so desperately needed, many 
community colleges are experiencing significant 
budget cuts, making it difficult for them to provide 
the needed services. 

Four Recommendations for the Future : 

1. Use a systems-oriented approach for employee 
literacy training. 

Based on Marriott's experience, I am convinced 
that literacy training can and should include a 
variety of training options — from English as a 
second language to basic skills training for native 
English-speaking adults who lack the literacy 
skills ti.cy need for work. 



2. Financial and other resources devoted to solving 
literacy-related problems should be increased 
throughout the country. 

By nearly everyone's reckoning, too few resources 
are being dedicated to adult literacy. 

3. Private and public-sector groups must form 
more and more active partnerships, on a scale far 
greater than at present. 

Public education institutions cannot alone solve 
the functional illiteracy problem — and neither 
can American businesses. They must work hand 
in hand. 

4. Share information about successful workplace 
literacy training activities. 

Employers throughout the country are struggling to 
address workforce literacy problems and it is impor- 
tant to these efforts and to the continuing work of 
organizations like mine that we do a better job of 
exchanging information about what works — and 
also about programs that do not work so well. As 
much as anything else we can do, the sharing of 
useful information about what works, and why, will 
help us to achieve our workplace literacy goals. 

(Virginia Rebata is Director. Human Resources. 
Field Programs & Services. Marriott Corpora- 
tion. Marriott Management Services. Dept. 
819.86. Washington. DC 20058) ■ 




American employers 
are less able to 
compete in a global 
economy at this time 
because of job-linked 
literacy deficiencies 
within their own 
workforces. This cri- 
tical issue must be 
addressed by the na- 
tion with the same vigor and attention 
given to research and development or 
capital investment in plant and equip- 
ment. Until our national policy treats 
job-linked literacy training as an infra- 
structure investment of the first order 
magnitude, we will continue to lag be- 
hind our international competitors and 
experience a declining rate of job growth. 

Paul Barton s recent report. Training To 
Be Competitive, which is based in part on 
comprehensive survey results from ETS' 
assessment of the prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy skills of some 20 mil- 
lion job seekers in 1 990. should ring alarms 
throughout American business and indus- 
try. Moreover, in 1991 Congress estimated 
that 20-30 million employed Americans 
had serious literacy deficiencies. Yet, as 
Barton's report documents, only 6% of 
American workers receive reading. 
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writing, and math training (26% receive 
occupation-specific technical training). 
Training in the American workplace is 
skewed toward the higher- educated, pro- 
fessional, managerial and sales occupa- 
tions and very limited in delivery to 
front-line workers. Even at that level, most 
of the training is to improve technical skills 
rather than basic skills that are funda- 
mental to performing the technical tasks. 

'Work in America Institute has just com- 
pleted a three-year national policy study 
focused squarely on training to teach em- 
ployed workers the basic skills they need. 
Our results show that job-linked literacy 
programs offer employers a cost-effective 
way to: 

• Keep pace with accelerating changes in 
technology, organizational structure, and 
customer demands for high- quality goods 
and services by providing instruction in 
basic reading, writing, math, and problem- 
solving — so that employees have the foun- 
dation needed to meet the challenges of new 
technology and changing work systems. 

• Meet both employees* career advance- 
ment goals and the company's competitive 
needs by motivating, upgrading, and 
sustaining a high-performance workforce. 

• Recruit and retain qualified employ- 
ees by providing job candidates who are 
marginally deficient in the basic skills 
enough instruction to bring them up to 



entry- level standards, opening opportuni- 
ties for young job seekers and increasing 
the effective use of the labor market. 

Literacy Network : After an extensive na- 
tional search of 90 companies identified 
in the literature as having job-linked 
literacy training, the Institute found that 
fewer than half really had programs which 
included basic skills. To promote and 
advance the process, we set up a network 
which now includes 40 employers and 
unions that offer functional context 
basic skills education to their workers. 

Federal Government: During the cam- 
paign, President Clinton excited interest 
in and debate on a 1.5% training tax. The 
proposal has been sidetracked for the 
moment. But the new Administration has 
pointed to a clear need for increased 
investment in training for the American 
workforce. The problems of high unem- 
ployment, loss of markets, and constant 
downsizing cannot be isolated from the 
quality of employed workers. 

I would recommend federal leadership 
of two kinds: 

One, federal funds for workplace literacy 
programs should be increased substantially. 
Of the $305 million available under the 
Adult Education Act, only $19 million is 
directed toward workplace programs. At 
the Labor Department, training programs 
are heavily invested in youth, the unem- 
ployed, and the welfare population. More- 
over, very limited funds exist to promote 
training programs in the private sector for 
employed workers, the backbone of the 
economy. However, the limited funding 
has proved invaluable in initiating pro- 
grams that have survived and grown after 
the grant ended. They have high multiplier 
effects at low costs and lead by example, 
not regulation. 

Two, instead of imposing new taxes to 
expand training, the feds should create 
tax incentives to stimulate training in the 
private sector. Barton points out that tax 
credits have been discussed for several 
decades, but no proposal has come close 
to enactment. A training tax credit is first 
and foremost an infrastructure invest- 
ment: until it is so understood, the quality 
of the American workforce will continue 
to lag far behind the technology and 
economic growth objectives of the nation. 

(Jerome Rosow is President, Work In America 
Institute, 700 White Plains Road, Scarsdale, NY 
10583-5058.) 
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It was discouraging to 
learn that BCEL would 
have to close, a decision 
the organization had to 
make after a decade of 
providing exceptional 
technical assistance and 
information to a broad 
and diverse audience. 
The growing number of 
union-based literacy ad- 
vocates and practitioners 
joins the entire literacy 
community in expressing our gratitude to BCEL's 
leadership and staff. 

As we now consider how best to build on and 
continue BCEL's work, we need to recognize 
that many of the systemic problems that led to 
BCEL's creation endure to this day. Indeed, the 
Clinton administration is grappling with similar 
concerns as it formulates a comprehensive strategy 
to build a high-skill, high-wage economy. 

The main questions are these: 

How can we broaden employer commitment and 
investments in worker training and education? 

How do we demonstrate that increased public 
and private investments • in skills upgrading can 
pay off in higher productivity and higher living 
standards? 

What is the most effective and appropriate way 
for the federal government to support these 
initiatives? 

Literacy advocates searching for answers to 
these three questions should recall the opening 
of the lead story of the October 1990 issue of the 
BCEL Newsletter: 

Work in the U.S. must be radically restructured 
throughout business and industry. Along with that 
restructuring, profound changes in the way that the 
nation educates and trains workers must occur. 

There, in a nutshell, BCEL captured the essential 
points of Americas Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages! and Worker Training: Competing in the 
New International Economy, two of what arguably 
are the most insightful reports on U.S. worker 
training completed to date. It is this two- pronged 
strategy — work restructuring coupled with skills 
upgrading — that we must embrace as we strive to 
become a more literate and equitable society. 

For educators, this means taking on the challenge 
and responsibility to change the workplace, not just 
the worker. It's both shortsighted and counter- 
productive to respond uncritically with programs 
for employers seeking to remedy "skills gaps" 
among their workers. 

As the two previously-mentioned reports contend, 
the vast majority of workplaces are structured to 
minimize the importance of a worker's skills 
and judgment Instead, work is simplified into 
| repetitive routines. Thus, many employers view 
' worker training as a cost to be avoided or 
1 -educed, rather than an investment for the future. 



Their growing reliance on temporary and part- 
time workers underscores their indifference to the 
development of workforce skills. 

And there is little evidence that competition is 
forcing more employers to restructure work 
along the high-skills, high-performance path. 
Despite the widespread impression that total 
quality, work teams, and participatory manage- 
ment are increasingly commonplace, some studies 
argue that significant workplace restructuring 
is occurring in only five to ten percent of all 
American firms. Other researchers claim that up 
to 30 percent have been transformed Even if we 
accept the most optimistic estimates, it still means 
that nearly two of every three workplaces do not 
view their workers' skills, knowledge, and judgmem 
as central to their company's long-term future. 

Finally, a growing body of research indicates 
that raising workers' skills levels has little 
long- term impact on employer productivity or 
workers' employment security except where 
management practices snd values have under- 
gone a fundamental transformation. It's more 
typical that employers decide to restructure the 
workplace, then make increased investments in 
worker training and education — rather than the 
other way around. 

So how can literacy advocates contribute to the 
effort to restructure workplaces so that workers 
and their skills matter? A big part of the answer 
is to insist on learner involvement in workplace 
programs. 

At the local program level, practitioners can 
insist on and require employers to involve their 
employees as full partners from the start of a 
workplace literacy initiative. Genuine worker 
participation and an effective worker voice are the 
most critical factors that differentiate restructured 
from traditional workplaces. If our long-term 
aim is to encourage and reward frontline workers 
for contributing their ideas in a continuous 
improvement process on the job, then why not 
embody this new way of working into every stage 
of a workplace education program? 

At the national level, literacy policymakers can 
stay alert and informed about federal initiatives 
related to workplace reforms. For example, educa- 
tors have an opportunity to contribute to the 
work of the new Commission on the Future of 
Worker-Management Relations, which has been 
established jointly by the Secretaries of Labor and 
Commerce. The National Institute for Literacy 
should consider how it might work with this 
critically important Commission. If it succeeds in 
giving workers a stronger and more effective voice, 
then it's likely to have a substantial impact on the 
structure of workplaces and the degree to which 
employers will embrace education and training. 

The effort to increase employer commitment 
to worker training and education programs is 
inseparable from larger workplace reforms. Our 
history and experience show that major reforms 
do not come easily or quickly, but BCEL's ten 
years of extraordinary work have, in my judgment, 
prepared us for the many challenges ahead. 




(Tony Sarmiento is Assistant Director, AFL-CIO 
Education Department. 81S Sixteenth Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20006.) ■ 



In the early 1980's when 
I first met Jack Harr of 
the new Project literacy 
US. (PLUS), I was really 
impressed by his interest 
Then, and now, be knew 
that correctional educa- 
tion ought to be part of 
the literacy movement It 
didn't take long before 
his boss, Jim Duffy, also 
embraced correctional 
education. Since then 
there have been more than a few ABC-TV public 
services announcements on literacy featuring 
student* in juvenile, jail, or prison facilities. 

Correctional education issues were important 
to the Bush White House as well, particularly 
with Mrs. Bush. She not only visited prisons, but 
she also hosted a Correctional Education Forum 
meeting at the White House. She and her staff 
were constantly involved with literacy issues, 
including corrections. 

Correctional students are easy to forget because 
they are out of sight, if not out of mind. Yet over 
four million people are under criminal justice 
supervision, on parole, probation, or incarcerated at 
any given time in the United States. Of these, over 
a million are sentenced in the nation's prisons, 
jails, and juvenile lock-ups. Most of these people 
have educational problems, having dropped out 
or been pushed out of the public schools. 
Astonishingly, over 90% of the prison population 
return to free society within four years. 

PLUS staff quickly concluded that educational 
problems were closely linked to substance abuse, 
dropping out of school, teen pregnancy, unemploy- 
ment, and other vexing social problems. Jack Harr, 
Jim Duffy, and Mrs. Bush clearly understood that 
nowhere else was the linkage so clearly illustrated 
as it was in correctional populations, and they 
saw education an an integral part of any solution. 

Unfortunately, not everyone sees that link or 
wants to support correctional programs to solve 
the problem. Very few jails have education pro- 
grams, and state prisons typically serve only 
20% of a population where as many as 75% do not 
possess a high school diploma. State legislatures 
are hard pressed to come up with the necessary 
funds when public schools and other agencies need 
money as well. There are few advocacy groups 
for the incarcerated because their crimes make 
the public angry. This creates a very dangerous 
"lock them up and throw the key away" 
mentality which, all too often, plays into the 
hands of vote-hungry, shortsighted politicians. 

While my organization, the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association, was a strong supporter of the 
literacy movement as it sought to create new 
legislation and a national literacy institute, other 
literacy groups were not always so supportive of 
correctional education in the proposed legislation. 
In fact, had it not been for Congressman Newt 
Gingrich introducing mandatory education for all 
illiterate inmates into the National Literacy Act 
there might not have been any specific funding 
provision for correctional education, CEA earned 
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a section in the final legislation by playing the 
role of arbiter between opposing sides in order 
to gain passage of the bill. As is often the case, 
corrections has been the stepchild of adult edu- 
cation — curious, loved, but sometimes left out and 
lonely until needed. 

Even though we do not yet know how the Clinton 
administration will address the issue of adult lit- 
eracy, there are optimistic signs for correctional 
education. The Department of Justice now under- 
stands education as an important part of the 
solution of the criminal justice crisis. The U.S. 
Department of Education supports the Office of 
Correctional Education which oversees literacy 
grants to the correctional field. The new National 
Institute for Literacy gave CEA a grant to create 
a national outreach center on correctional literacy 
programs. These are small, but important steps. 

The National Judicial College recently conducted 
a conference on the role courts can play in address- 
ing the educational problems of the people who 
come before the judges. PLUS was very much in- 
volved, with Jim Duffy as keynote speaker. In fact, 
interest at ABC-TV extends from PLUS into the 
American Agenda of the ABC -TV World News: 
Peter Jennings recently featured two four- minute 
pieces on the positive impact of correctional 



workplace literacy programs on successful re- 
entry into the community. 

Experience from the past ten years gives me hope, 
and a deeper understanding of the meaning of 
literacy. Back in the early 1980s basic skills was 
the catchword. 1 have come to appreciate that 
literacy for correctional populations means daily 
living skills for the workplace, community, and 
home, and comprehension including cognitive 
skills for problem solving and development of 
positive social and family values. These skills need 
to be taught in the classroom and supported with 
transition programs back into the community. And 
we need to collect impact data showing that educa- 
tion works in terms of employability. positive be- 
havior, lower crime rates, and reduced recidivism. 

Public support will come only when the public 
realizes that correctional education increases their 
safety and reduces growing criminal justice 
expenditures. CEA intends to work to impress 
upon the Clinton administration the value of adult 
and correctional literacy. It should be given a 
place of high visibility on the national agenda 
and its growth supported with adequate funding. 

(Stephen Stcurcr is Executive Director of the 
Correctional Education Association. 8025 Laurel 
Lakes Court. Laurel. MD 20707.) ■ 






Sadiy. this is the final 
issue of the BCEL 
Newsletter, the pre- 
mier source of infor- 
mation about work- 
place and workforce 
literacy in the United 
States. In recogni- 
tion of the important . 
message that BCEL 
has signaled. I want to argue once again 
for the significance of workforce literacy 
education. 

Businesses and citizens in general con- 
sider it axiomatic that, in a time when the 
nation is consumed by a rising deficit, 
government spending should produce the 
most that it can for the monies spent. 
There are opportunities to get what I 
call "double duty dollars'* from the 
billions that are now being spent by the 
federal government on education and 
employment training. By simply redirect- 
ing how current monies are being spent 
we can get twice or even three times 
the benefits that these programs aim 
to produce. This can be done by pursuing 
two strategies: the intergenerational 
transfer of cognitive skills and functional 
context education. 

In the Departments of Education and 
Health and Human Services, as one 
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example, it is possible to redirect the 
spending on education in the Head Start 
and Chapter I programs, which totals 
some $10 billion, to get $20-530 billion 
more in educational benefit. This can be 
done by focusing larger percentages of 
the funding in both cases on the education 
of parents or parents-to-be. thus taking 
advantage of the intergenerational transfer 
of cognitive skills. 

Evidence from dozens of studies over the 
last quarter century indicates that pre- 
school or in-schooi compensatory inter- 
ventions do not. by themselves, lead to 
improved literacy or other cognitive skills 
when the children complete secondary 
schooling and enter adulthood. Other evi- 
dence indicates that the most important, 
long-term, educational "intervention pro- 
gram" for a child is a well-educated parent 
(or major caregiver}. Better educated par- 
ents produce better educated children. 

Further, there is now evidence that invest- 
ments in the education of one parent, 
whether in the Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills (JOBS) program for wel- 
fare recipients or in workplace literacy 
programs for the employed, can influence 
the school achievement of one. two. or 
even more of that parent's children. 
This suggests that the redirection of Head 
Start and Chapter I monies from a focus 
on the education of children to the educa- 
tion of the children's parents — perhaps in 
family literacy programs — will lead to 



better educated, more employable parents 
and more educable children. 

Additional increases in the return to in- 
vestments in literacy education can also 
be expected if we teach the basic skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, listening., 
arithmetic, and thinking following a 
functional context approach. There is 
now convincing evidence that the basic 
academic skills can be most effectively 
taught within the context of teaching job 
or parenting skills. However, activities 
such as the Department of Labor's Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) pro- 
grams and the Department of Health & 
Human Service's JOBS program generally 
produce separate funding for basic aca- 
demic skills education and job training 
programs based on the outmoded idea that 
one must first acquire the "basics" before 
one can benefit from job training. But by 
integrating academic and jobs skills train- 
ing, we can reduce the amount of time 
needed to both educate and train youths 
and adults in a job field, enabling them to 
more quickly enter into employment. This 
can be achieved by changing existing 
regulations, much as the Department of 
Education's National Workplace Literacy 
Program calls for teaching basic skills in 
the context of work skills. 

To get these "double duty dollars." we 
should require that all federally-supported 
programs of early childhood, youth, 
and adult basic education, and job skills 
training be designed to maximize the inter- 
generational transfer of educational bene- 
fits from parents to children and integrate 
basic skills, job skills, and parenting skills 
through functional context education pro- 
grams. These programs should be required 
to obtain accountability data on the man- 
ner in which their programs (a) teach in 
a functional context and (b) stimulate the 
intergenerational transfer of cognitive skills 
from adults to children and show how 
many children are affected in what ways. 

To me. BCEL's focus over this last 
decade on the need for business to become I 
involved in adult literacy programs has i 
pointed to the signal importance of adult ! 
education in improving the productivity j 
of the workplace, homeplace. and school- I 
place. It is a message that deserves to i 
endure and to be broadcast across the j 
next decade and bevond. » 



(Thomas Sticht is President of Applied Behavioral ! 
& Cognitive Sciences. Inc., 2062 Valley View i 
Boulevard. EI Cajon, CA 92019-2059.) ■ I 
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Recently I served as 
an expen witness in 
a federal court case 
involving literacy 
and technology. The 
defense lawyer chal- 
lenged a state law 
requiring that grand 
jury members be able 
to read, write, and 
understand English because it systemati- 
cally eliminated particular segments of 
the community, namely Southeast Asians 
and Hispanics. from serving on the jury, 
j Technology was central to the prosecu- 
| tion's case: wiretaps and fax transmissions 
in Hmong were the principal evidence. 
The complexity of the relationship 
between literacy and technology was 
apparent as the case was debated. 

Ten years ago the relationship between 
literacy and technology was portrayed as 
simple and linear: // we just had computers, 
we could teach them to read. Causality was 
implied and technology was portrayed as 
the means to an end. namely literacy. The 
affective domain was equally problematic, 
with warm, fuzzy connotations ascribed 
to literacy and literacy workers. In direct 
contrast, those of us working with technol- 
ogy were viewed as cold, analytic, and 
lacking in some fundamental humanity. 
One literacy manager told me. "We don't 
believe in computers, we believe in people." 

Now. literacy is challenged as a legitimate 
and viable goal for many reasons. Hal 
Beder. in Adult Literacy: Issues for Policy 
and Practice, asks: "What should the goals 
and purposes of adult literacy education 
be? Should they be to assist adults achieve 
economically and fit better into the society 
or to change society itself? Should aduii 
literacy be conceived primarily as some- 
thing to benefit the economy, or should it 
focus on wider social benefit? "The answer 
to this question results in markedly differ- 
ent literacy services. 

Others have suggested that there is no 
such thing as illiteracy, that it serves as a 
subset of much more complicated societal 
ills such as racism, poverty, and sexism. 
Illiteracy is viewed as a myth that results 
in blaming the victim, who serves as the 
scapegoat for larger social issues. Indeed, 
the loss of funding for literacy is attrib- 
uted, in part, to this view of the situation. 



In technology, a flagging economy has 
hit hardware and software vendors, 
resulting in "upgrades" rather than new 
products. Mergers have raised serious 
questions about the viability of indepen- 
dent entrepreneurs who wish to develop 
software for literacy. The concomitant loss 
of creativity and relevance to the field is 
seen as a consequence of large corporation 
takeovers. There is a demoralizing loss of 
momentum as soft money evaporates and 
no new sources are evidenced to fill in 
the gaps. Those who purchased computers 
five years ago can no longer afford to 
staff or maintain them. 

The sense of "risk" is everywhere, whether 
in literacy or in technology. Those who 
openly embrace change as a way of life 
may be in the best position to move 
forward in either field. According to 
Tom Peters, in Liberation Management, 
in this "fast-paced uncertain world, the 
most powerful people in the future. ..will 
be those who do the best job of transfer- 
ring knowledge to others." 

Technology is increasingly seen less as the 
deliverer of instruction than as the means 
to access information. The gap between 
those who discuss information technology 
and those who discuss "virtual literacy" is 
narrowing. The ability to deliver informa- 
tion at any time, in any place, in multiple 
formats, is a vision shared by those who 
forecast futures and those who deliver 
literacy services. The need to find new 
audiences matches the literacy need to 
reach more learners. The desire to provide 
entertaining, informative programming 
matches the literacy goal of individualized 
instruction. Providing forums for learners 
to talk on topics of interest and create new 
ways of reporting information matches 
the development of technology networks. 

Although the dream is shared, implement- 
ing has yet to be achieved. Solutions to 
literacy problems — how to recruit and 
retain learners...meet the diverse needs of 
specific populations... provide authentic 
assessment...provide context- specific in- 
struction—can find answers through tech- 
nology. In the past ten years the relation- 
ship between technology and literacy 
has changed, but the dream itself hasn't. 
With technology, if you can envision the 
future, you can create it. Our images of the 
future define the reality of our present. 

(Terilyn Turner is Director. St. Paul Lifelong 
Literacy, 494 Sibley Street, Room 401, St. Paul, 
MN 55101.) ■ 
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When the Clinton ad- 
ministration passed the 
benchmark of its first 
100 days, the report cards 
were mixed. Some of the 
President's proposals 
seemed to be in serious 
trouble and prospects for 
success were uncertain. 
The public's confidence 
was wavering and White 
House staffers knew they 
would have to adjust their strategies. The conver- 
sation turned to the need for greater focus in the 
administration's efforts. 

Unfortunately, this characterization also pretty 
much describes the status of adult literacy at this 
writing. National attention to literacy is adrift 
and unfocused. Federal, state, and local literacy 
programs — and some coordinating, management, 
and resource structures — are in place but remain 
isolated from each other and for the most part 
uninvolved in the larger public policy debates. 

What should the field of adult literacy do to : 
recapture a national focus? If the field were to I 
follow the President's example, they would i 
examine their present strategies and build on ; 
their experience over the last five years. They | 
would be clear about and refocus their attention i 
on the highest priorities. The questions are, who 
will take this leadership role for literacy, and 
what path will be taken? 

Adult literacy, as such, is not very visible in 
the conversation of the new administration. Yet 
some of the positions taken by the President 
during the campaign suggest that there is a good 
chance that literacy will find its way into the 
administration's proposals — though not necessar- 
ily in a comprehensive way or in a form desired 
by the field: 

• Give every adult American a chance to learn 
to read and write, and to get a high school diploma 
with adult literacy initiatives. 

• Provide lifetime training by requiring every 
employer to spend 1.5 percent of payroll for 
continuing education and training for all workers. 

• Make adult literacy programs available by 
supporting clear and comprehensive state plans 
to teach everyone with a job to read and give 
every worker the chance to earn a GED* 

• End welfare as we know it. Empower people 
with the education, training, and childcare they 
need for up to two years, so they can break the 
cycle of dependency. Expand programs to help 
people learn to read, get their high school 
diplomas or equivalency degrees, and acquire 
specific job skills.... After two years, require those 
who can work to go to work, either in the private 
sector or in community service. 

These promises, however, have yet to be translated 
by the administration into specific proposals. It 
would appear from the preliminary discussions 
on these issues that the bulk of any public policy 
activity related to adult literacy will be packaged 
in either a job training or a welfare reform 
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context. While adult literacy should certainly be a 
critical element in either of these areas, profession* 
als in the field are not involved in any meaningful 
way in their development. 

The welfare reform proposal being considered 
contains the troubling premise that a cookie- cutter, 
two-year approach to education and training can 
move welfare recipients off assistance and into 
jobs. For many welfare recipients, however, recent 
experience alone indicates that this approach will 
result only in the exchange of a welfare check for 
a publicly- supported community service paycheck 
• instead of a real, self-supporting job. 

Revamping the job training system is most 
frequently discussed in terms of improving or 
developing the Apprenticeship or School-to-Work 
Programs, seldom in terms of employee adult basic 
skills upgrading or worker retraining. Among other 
restructuring ideas being circulated are to move 
\ocational education into the Department of Labor 
or the dislocated worker training programs into 
the Education Department and to replace J TP A 
with a comprehensive high tech training program. 

Education proposals, thus far. are focused on K-12 
and on higher education (through the National 
Sen ice legislation that modifies the college loan 
system and provides college funds for participants), 
not on adult education or literacy. Even the Goals 
2000 Educate America Act which is making its 
way through Congress, with literacy and life- 
long learning included as goal #5, is primarily a 
. K*12 school reform effort emphasizing national 
standards and assessment. 



Literacy professionals also have a vested interest 
in the reauthorization of H.R. 6, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, which contains 
the Even Start Family Literacy Program and the 
English Literacy Grants Program and which is 
currently pending in Congress. Also pending in 
the House are two workplace education legislative 
proposals (H.R. 91 and H.R. 690) and a bill (H.R. 
124) that would provide employers with a tax 
credit for the cost of providing Engl'rfi language 
training to their employees. 

Where does all of this take adult literacy and 
basic skills? The answer is not obvious. It depends 
on whether the field recognizes that it is at the 
crossroads of old and new strategies, proposals, and 
ideas, and on how it chooses to respond to the 
challenges and opportunities posed. Put another 
way, the federal role in adult literacy will be 
defined by how involved and vocal professionals 
throughout the field are in continuing to educate 
Congress, the new administration, and each other 
about adult literacy and basic skills training. 

One of our greatest challenges in this regard is to 
see to it that the National Institute for Literacy 
actually becomes **a national focal point for 
research, technical assistance and research dissemi- 
nation, policy analysis, and program evaluation" 
and that it succeeds in facilitating "a pooling of 
ideas and expertise across fragmented programs 
and research efforts." 

(Renee Woodworth is a private consultant and can 
be reached at RO.B. 25, Oxford, MD 21654.) ■ 
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The National Lit- 
eracy Act is the cul- 
mination of an ex- 
traordinary collabor- 
ation by a diverse 
group of providers, 
administrators and 
policymakers. It is 
a significant mile- 
stone in this nation's 
effort to promote literacy. Enacted at a 
time of renewed national commitment 
to education and a growing recognition 
that an educated workforce is critical to 
economic recovery, it provides the field 
with unique challenges and opportunities. 
For community based organizations, it 
also provides recognition and legitimacy. 

It is now clear, however, that the chal- 
lenges facing the field are far greater than 
the opportunities. The issues today are 
much more difficult than launching a 
national awareness campaign or drafting 
legislation. Progress is being hampered 
by a host of assumptions, habits, and 
contradictions. There is still a dispute 
about the definition of the problem, and 
disagreement about the purposes of lit- 



eracy training. There is concern over the 
capability of traditional providers to reach 
and adequately serve those most in need. 
Questions of purpose and methodology 
remain unanswered. There are no gener- 
ally accepted standards or processes for 
accountability or quality assurance, few 
workable methods for evaluation, limited 
opportunities for professional develop- 
ment, and inadequate documentation 
and dissemination. Important work is 
being done in all these areas, in some 
cases under severe pressure to meet 
Congressional deadlines, but much more 
needs to be done. 

For community based providers — perhaps 
the most critical link between policy and 
successful practice — there are two basic 
concerns: immediately, that implementa- 
tion of the Literacy Act by the states should 
faithfully reflect the provisions for direct 
and equitable access (while emphasizing 
effective and successful programs for those 
most in need), and that literacy become 
part of a broader agenda for community 
development and community building. 

Despite fairly explicit provisions in the 
Act. most states have not significantly 
included CBOs in their planning and 
decision-making, and it is unlikely that 
the emerging performance assessment 



process will adequately incorporate CBO 
perspectives. Some state directors have even 
suggested that the "direct and equitable 
access" provision be diluted, exacerbating 
concerns about being shut out of the pro- 
cess. It is vital that community based pro- 
viders be mobilized, informed, and trained 
about their rights and opportunities...that 
state officials be informed and educated 
about the value and potential of CBOs, 
and how to find, reach out to, and work 
with them. ..that program evaluation 
methods that respect and reflect CBO 
practices be developed,..and that CBOs 
are assisted to become more involved in 
literacy activities in their states and to 
effectively compete for available support. 

The Association for Community Based 
Education (ACBE) monitors the states* 
implementation of the Act and has pro- 
vided CBOs with information and some 
help to enhance their ability to take part in 
state activities and programs. But equally 
important is training to enhance their 
professional and management capacity. 
ACBE's Framework for Assessing Pro- 
gram Quality — a tool for program evalu- 
ation and institutional assessment — and 
its professional development training pro- 
gram aim to help address these needs. 

The future of literacy will be determined 
by how it is defined. A narrow definition 
focused only on basic reading and writing, 
with personal development goals second- 
ary, will constrain and inhibit the partici- 
pation of the neediest groups. It will 
also alienate CBOs. A more meaning- 
ful definition — one that links literacy 
training to the mission of community 
building — would place literacy within the 
broader spectrum of economic revitaliza- 
tion and development, thereby strength- 
ening the literacy movement, making it 
more relevant, and enhancing its contribu- 
tion to the betterment of our communities 
and the nation. 

In addition to these imperatives, the field 
would also benefit from a greater recog 
nition and acceptance of native language 
and culture-based programs...greater ac- 
countability to learners...mechanisms for 
performance and impact reviews of pro- 
grams, including self- evaluation and peer 
review... and increased emphasis on the 
development of teachers and administra- 
tors indigenous to their communities. 

(CP. Zachariadis is Executive Director of the 
Association for Community Based Education. 1805 
Honda Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20009.) ■ 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 




General Policy, Planning, & Res? arch 

Adult Literacy Edu cation; Current and 
Future Directions (IN #355), by Hz.ina Fingcrct, 
is an update of a 1984 paper by the same name. 
It reviews current thinking in the field regarding 
the nature of literacy and literacy education 
as well as major policy issues, and concludes 
that "the prevailing view of literacy as a short-term 
crisis undermines efforts to build a supportive 
infrastructure." Available for $6 plus $3.50 postage 
and handling from Center on Education and 
Training for Employment, Publications Center, 
Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny Road, 
Columbus, OH 43210-1090, 800-848-4815. 

Community College Involvement in Contract 
Training and Other Economic Development 
Activities , by Robert Lynch, James Palmer, and 
W. Norton Grubb, presents the results of a 1989 
survey of 176 randomly- selected community 
colleges by the American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges and the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education. Among the 
major findings are that some 94 percent of the 
respondents offer at least one course on a contract 
basis but that the contract training programs at 
most colleges are relatively small. Job- specific 
courses are the most prevalent (93 percent of the 
colleges), with basic reading, writing, and math 
taking second place (60 percent). For price and 
ordering information, contact NCRVE, University 
of California at Berkeley, 1995 University Avenue, 
Suite 375, Berkeley, CA 94704, 800-637-7652. 

Library Literacy Program; Analysis of 
Funded Projects, 1991 examines the library 
literacy projects funded by Title VI of the Library 
Services and Construction Act. It identifies 
I new developments in literacy services through 
j libraries and discusses common characteristics 
, of the programs. It also describes each funded 
1 program, identifying its specific literacy activities. 
A limited quantity of single copies are available 
free. Write Education Information Branch, 
Office of Educational Research &. Improvement, 
U.S. Department of Education, 555 New Jersey 
Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20208-5641. 

B Lifelong Learning Trends: A Profile of Con- 
tinuing Higher Education. Second Edition is new 
from the National University Continuing Educa- 
tion Association. It examines such trends as stu- 
dent characteristics, sources of student financing, 
and the role of continuing education in preparing 



the workforce for a global economy and building 
a literate and informed society. Available 
for $23 ($19 to members) from Publications 
Department, NUCEA, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
615, Washington, DC 20036, 202-659-3130. 

UJ Literacy in Rural America: A Study o f Current 
Needs and Practices is a new publication containing 
the results of a study of rural literacy providers by 
the Rural Clearinghouse for Lifelong Education 
and Development The study profiles the nature 
and extent of illiteracy problems in rural areas and 
the characteristics and practices of literacy provid- 
ers there. It highlights both the positive and nega- 
tive aspects of providing rural literacy services, 
showing how delivery differs from that in urban 
areas. Among the study's recommendations are 
that national- level agencies examine policies and 
initiatives "in terms of the needs of rural programs 
and establish a support network for local providers; 
that state level agencies take into account the 
higher costs of rural programs in the funding 
policies and encourage collaboration between rural 
literacy providers and social agencies: and that local 
programs integrate materials that reflect the local 
culture and community concerns anf* form consor- 
tia to share resources." Available for $15 (plus $.81 
sales tax in Kansas) from Rural Clearinghouse, 111 
College Court Building, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, KS 66506-6001, 913-532-5560. 

H The Major National Adult Literacy Volunteer 
Organizations: A Descriptive Study , by Ellen 
Tenenbaum and William Strang, reports on the 
findings of a study of Literacy Volunteers of 
America and Laubach Literacy Action by Westat, 
Inc., for the US. Department of Education. It gives 
an overview of the history and current structures 
of the two organizations and describes their 
activities at the national, state, and local levels. 
Available free from the Clearinghouse on 
Adult Education and Literacy, U.S. Department 
of Education. 400 Maryland Avenue SW, Room 
4414, Washington, DC 20202-7240, 202-205-9996. 

0 Two reports undertaken by COSMOS Corpo- 
ration for the U. S. Departments of Education, Labor, 
and Health & Human Services are now available: 
A Study of Federal Funding Sources and Services 
for Adult Education contains the results of a project 
in which COSMOS examined 85 programs in 12 
federal agencies that authorized the expenditure 
of funds for adult education during fiscal years 
1986-89. It was found that the major sources of 
funding were from Adult Education Act programs, 
JTPA programs, State Legalization Impact Assis- 
tance grants, Vocational Education Act programs, 
and the Work Incenttve/JOBS program. It was also 
found that these funds were used primarily to 
support direct services in adult literacy/basic skills. 
The report includes a description of each of the 
federal programs studied. Patterns of Promise: State 
and Local Strategics for Improving Coordination 
in Adult Education Programs contains the results 
of a related study in which COSMOS conducted 
case studies of the coordination activities of local 
and state adult education agencies in five states: 
California, Georgia, Michigan, New York, and 
Oregon. The study identifies several things that 
federal and state agencies can do to increase 
interagency coordination. The reports arc available 
free from DAEL Clearinghouse, U. S. Department 
of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, 
Washington* DC 20202-724O, 202-205-9996. 



(IT) Two new publications from the Literacy 
Assistance Center contain data about adult literacy 
programs in New York City. The New York City 
Adult Literacy Initiative; Final Report 1990-91, 



presents demographic information on all students 
enrolled in City adult literacy programs during 
1989-90. The report also contains information 
about student achievement test scores and contact 
hours and longitudinal analyses of students who 
participated in programs for more than one year. 
Perspectives on Assessment from the New York 



City Adult Literacy Initiative surveys the forms 
of assessment used by the Initiative, reviews assess- 
ment from a national perspective, and presents 
recommendations for improving the system. For 
prices and ordering information contact the Lit- 
eracy Assistance Center, 15 Dutch Street, 4th Floor, 
New York, NY 10038, 212-267-5309. 

The Minnesota Association For Continuing 
Adult Education has published three monographs 
relating to adult literacy and adult learners: 
Minnesota's Adult Literacy: Policy Directions and 



Impact on the Workplace , by Rosemarie Park and 
Rebecca Olson, examines that state's literacy 
efforts for welfare recipients, displaced workers, the 
unemployed, and the current workforce, Minnesota's 
Adult Learners, 'edited by Howard Williams, gives 
demographic information about the state's adult 
learner population. Use of Technology in Adult 
Literacy: Minnesota's Programs , edited by Terilyn 
Turner and Elizabeth Frick, describes the use 
of computer-assisted instruction in 12 programs 
in Minnesota. The monographs are $3.25 each 
from MACAE Monograph, Adult Community 
Education Center, 494 Sibley Street, 4th floor, 
St Paul, MN 55101, 612-292-7118. 

Workforce & Workplace literacy 



[iiD Bridging the Literacy Gap: An Employer's 
Guide , written by Carolyn Ebel Chandler for the 
Center for Workforce Preparation and Quality 
Education of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
contains general guidelines for developing and 
implementing workplace literacy programs. 
Examples are included of six existing programs 
developed by local Chambers of Commerce and 
businesses. Available for $15 from Center for 
Workforce Preparation and Quality Education, 
1615 H Street NW, Washington, DC 20062-2000, 
202-463-5525. 

(lU The Business Guide to Publicly-Funded 
Training and Employment Programs , a new publi- 
cation from the National Alliance of Business, 
describes public funding sources for business 
training and employment programs and identifies 
the types of services for which funds are 
available. The report is $7.95 from National 
Alliance of Business, Information Services, 1201 
New York Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20005-3917, 202-2S9-2910. Cite Order #R0049g8. 

The Competitive Edge: Sharpening Your Skills 
in the Workplace is a functional context math 
and communications program (reading, business 
writing, speaking, listening, problem solving, 
decision making* and team building) that was de- 
veloped and field tested by Educational Resources 
of the Extension Instruction and Materials Center 
of the University of Texas at Austin as part of a 
pilot program at IBM, Texas Instruments, and 
Hart Graphics. The curriculum is made up of two 
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Student's Books ($12 each), one for math and one 
for communications* and two parallel Instructor's 
Guides (SIS each). The student books contain 
lessons with stated learning objectives, direct 
instruction, and extensive practice opportunities. 
The instructor guides reproduce the student les- 
sons and provide answers, teaching suggestions, 
and assessment instruments. The program is 
accompanied by an Administrator's Guide ($5) 
that gives step-by-step guidelines for developing 
and administering a workplace literacy program 
and that may be used independently from the 
curriculum. A set of the five books is available for 
$52: orders of 100 or more books in any combina- 
tion are discounted 10 percent. Order from EIMC/ 
Educational Resources. University of Texas, PO 
Box 7218, Austin. TX 78713-7218* 512-471-7716. 
[Note: EIMC/Educational Resources also provides 
technical assistance and staff development to 
users of the program. Contact Elaine Shelton at 
the above address for more information.] 

1*3. The Arlington Education and Employment 
Program (REEP) of the Arlington County (VA) 
Public Schools has issued three job- related curri- 
cula based on its work with hotels and 7- Eleven 
Stores: Housekeeping ESL; Workplace Literacy 
Curriculum for Hote ls ( revised ), Food and Beverage 
Industry ESL Workplace Literacy Curriculum for 
Hotels (revised), and Convenience Store Workplace 
Literacy Curriculum. All three curricula, authored 
by Carol Van Duzer et al., should be available 
through ERIC (see below) in the near future. REEP 
has also produced Perspectives on Organizing a 
Workplace Literacy Program (ED #313927, $13.40 
including postage, a handbook for developing and 
implementing workplace literacy programs aimed 
at education and business partnerships), and Re- 
cruiting Employees for ESL Classes (ED #3?*076. 
$10.10. which contains information about pi tearing 
a recruitment campaign, and a script with over- 
head transparencies and handouts for a recruit- 
ment session). Order from ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Adult. Career. & Vocational Education. Center on 
Education & Training for Employment. Ohio 
State University. 1900 Kenny Road. Columbus, OH 
43210. 800-443-3742. [Note: For a list of other 
REEP publications at ERIC, contact Elaine 
Squen. REEP, Wilson Adult Center, 1601 Wilson 
Boule\ard. Arlington. VA 22209, 703-358-4200.) 

E' Improving the Transition from School to 
Work in the United States, by Richard Kazis, 
explores a range of innovative approaches — 
both work- and classroom- centered — to better 
preparing young people for the wo/ld of work. It 
provides several recommendations for federal 
policv including the encouragement of continued 
experimentation and support for a comprehensive 
national skills training system. The publication 
is $5 prepaid from American Youth Policy 
Forum. 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 301, 
Washington, DC 20036-5541, 202-775-9731. 

HE Moving Ahead: Basic Skills for Career Ad- 
vancement is the third and final report from the 
Vvork in America Institute's study, "Job-Linked 
Literacy: Innovative Strategies at Work." It is built 
around five case studies by Jorie Philippi, Thomas 
Sticht. Sara Freedman, and Dolores Perm which 
focus on the effectiveness of job- linked literacy 

O zrams as a means of opening up avenues to 

:er advancement (broadly defined to include 
_ metary rewards, career development, and em- 
ployment security" as well as promotions). Study 



ERIC 



authors Jerome Rosow and Robert Zager make six 
major recommendations drawn from their exami- 
nation of the cases: Basic skills training should 
become an integral part of on-the-job training and 
personnel development... An building their training 
budgets, companies should consider the life cycle 
costs and benefits of training and retraining work- 
ers versus the costs of hiring, recruiting, training, 
early retiring, and firing....Companies should 
engage their unions as joint partners at every stage 
of basic skills training... .Corporate funding for 
training programs should be sufficient to achieve 
quality standards and insure tne competitive advan- 
tage of the firm.... Apprenticeship programs, both 
company- and union-sponsored, with a component 
of job-linked literacy training, should be expanded 
to assist workers in advancing their careers and 
personal development... Pro gram managers and 
advocates should develop strategies to make sure 
that senior management, middle management, 
unions, and workers all understand and accept 
the need for. and value of. basic skills training. 
Available for $95 from Work in America Institute, 
700 White Plains Road, Scarsdale, NY 10583, 
914-472-9600. [Note: The two earlier studies. 
Vestibule Training: Basic Skills for New Hires 
and Meeting the Challenge of Change: Basic Skills 
for a Competitive Workforce , are also available 
from the Work in America Institute for $95 each.] 

Learning Work: Breaking the Mold in Youth 
Employment Training Programs, by Alexandra 
Weinbaum. Vernay Mitchell, and Ruth Weinstock, 
reports on a demonstration project conducted by 
the Academy for Educational Development for 
the New York City Department of Employment. In 
the project, the Academy worked with seven youth 
programs to broaden the scope of their training 
to incorporate basic skills and to develop an inte- 
grated functional context approach. The report 
makes eight recommendations including training 
staff to investigate the local companies at which 
they hope to place their students and developing 
more comprehensive and accurate assessment 
instruments. Aailable for $8 from Academy for 
Educational Development, 1255 23rd Street NW, 
Washington. DC 20037, 202-862-1900. 

llZ3 Real Jobs for Real People: An Employer's 
Guide to Youth Apprenticeship , prepared by the 
National Alliance of Business, defines the scope 
and purpose of youth apprenticeship programs 
designed to improve the transition from school 
to work, outlines the steps a business can 
follow to institute such a program, and identifies 
the key ingredients for success. Available for 
$12.95 from Beverly Plater, National Alliance 
of Business, 1201 New York Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20005, 202-289-2910. 

[lH Today's Small Business for Tomorrow: A 
Skilled Workforce is a report on five regional 
hearings conducted during the summer of 1992 
by the U.S. Small Business Administration (SB A) 
in cooperation with the Center for Workforce 
Preparation and Quality Education of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. At the hearings, small 
business owners discussed what they were doing 
and what problems they face in maintaining and 
building a skilled workforce. Part I identifies and 
pulls together the issues and problems discussed 
and presents a range of general recommendations. 
Part II focuses on what the SBA in particular needs 
to do, and Part III profiles several small business 
programs that are presently operating with some 



success. Available free from Small Business 
Administration, 409 3rd Street SW, Washington, 
DC 20416, 202-205-6533. 

Workplace Education: Voices from the Field 
is the published proceedings of a September 1991 
U.S. Department of Education conference at 
which directors of 39 of the workplace literacy 
programs funded by the Department were brought 
together to discuss and analyze their experiences 
in six broad areas: the need for and nature of 
partnerships and organizational principles in v ark- 
place literacy programs, curriculum development 
issues, recruitment, staff development and other 
aspects of management, assessment and evaluation, 
and future policy directions. Guidelines, action rec- 
ommendations, and obstacles to be overcome are 
presented in detail (47 pages) for each of the topics. 
Available free from DA EL Clearinghouse, U.S. 
Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue 
SW, Washington, DC 20202-7240, 202-205-9996. 

[I?! Workplace Literacy: A Guide to the Literature 
and Resources (IN #352), by Susan Imel and 
Sandra Kerka, contains guidelines for locating in- 
formation about workplace literacy, an annotated 
bibliography of resources issued over the past 
four years, and descriptions of selected innovative 
workplace programs as well as some that faced 
special problems and may therefore contain useful 
lessons for program developers. Available for $7 
plus $3.50 postage and handling from Center on 
Education and Training for Employment, Publica 
tions Center, Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny 
Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090, 800-848-4815. 



General Program & Curriculum 
Development 



111] Deal a Word is a deck of 108 playing cards 
designed for word-building, alphabet, and number 
games. Each card contains a letter of the alphabet 
and is assigned a point value. The deck comes with 
rules for five games (it is easy to create other ones) 
The cards may be used in literacy programs or at 
home. In addition the publisher makes the cards 
available to groups on a consignment basis for 
sale as a fundraiser. For more information, contact 
Impact Educational Services, 5453 Girard Avenue 
North, Brooklyn Center, MN 55430, 612-424-1074. 

[22j Eat Right to Help Lower Your High Blood 



Pressure (#017-043-00127*3, $24 for 25 copies) is a 
28-page brochure, developed by the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute, for low-literacy patients 
with high blood pressure. The text details steps to 
take to lower blood pressure and contains helpful 
tips for choosing and preparing foods. The Institute 
previously published a similar brochure, Eat Right 



to Lower Your High Blood Cholesterol (#017- 043 
00121-4. $25 for 40 copies; see BCEL Newsletter 
October 1991, page 9). Single copies are available 
free from NHLBI Information Center. PO Box 
30105, Bethesda, MD 20824-0105, 301-951-3260. 
Quantity orders should be sent prepaid to New 
Orders. Superintendent of Documents, PO Box 
371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 or, for those 
with GPO deposit accounts, by phoning 202 
783-3238. Specify stock numbers when ordering. 

English as a Second Language Literacy 



Handbook, by the Chester County Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers in Pennsylvania, contains 

(Cont'd on p. 18) 
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(Cont'd from p. 17) 

course outlines and sample lesson plans for use 
with ESL students at five levels, ranging from 
those with no English-speaking proficiency to 
those already quite fluent in the language. 
The appendix contains useful instructional aids, 
such as lists of words that exemplify phonetic 
generalizations. Available free from DAEL 
Clearinghouse. U.S. Department of Education, 
400 Maryland Avenue SW, Washington, DC 
20202-7240, 202-205-9996. 

0 The EvcryRcadcr series, written at a low 
reading level, is made up of 8- page pamphlets 
on important health and social issues. Among the 
topics covered are AIDS, alcoholism, child abuse, 
and immunization. The booklets are available in 
both English and Spanish. For a complete list 
of titles and prices, contact EveryReader Depart- 
ment, Channing L. Bete Co.. 200 State Road, South 
Deerfield, MA 01373-0200, 800-628-7733. 

[55] A Field Guide for Literacy: Life Skills and 
Literacy for Adult Beginning Readers and ESL 
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Students — Manual for Teachers and Tutors , by 
Jane Ditmars, is a handbook of lesson plans that 
can be used to teach life and literacy skills to ESL 
and ABE students. The lessons are organized around 
such topics as cooking, hobbies, money, and trans- 
portation, and they stress the use of real-life 
materials, some of which are included in an appen- 
dix. Available free from DAEL Clearinghouse, U.S. 
Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue 
SW, Washington, DC 20202-7240, 202-205-9996. 

|26l GED Math on V1T is a 20- hour video math 
course that was first shown on Vermont Interactive 
Television. It has segments on the following 
math topics required for the GED: Notation; 
Word Problems; Ratios and Proportions; Perimeter, 
Area, and Volume; Mixed Word Problems; Algebra; 
Angles, Triangles, and Pythagorean Theorem: 
Graphs; and Putting It All Together, The videocas- 
sette version of the course is taken directly 
from the interactive TV program and includes 
students' participation activities from the original 
presentation. The videocassettes, along with a 
reproducible student's book, are $250 from the 
i Vermont Institute for Self-Reliance, RR1, Box 66, 
I East Calais, VT 05650. 802-456-8837. 

j (?zl The Integrator is a computer-based program 
J that provides functional- context, competency- 
based diagnosis and instruction for basic (and more 
I advanced) skills. The three program modules. Math 
! Module, English Module, and Reasoning Skills 
! Module, each have diagnostic and skill enhance- 
I ment components. The diagnostic component 
I contains exercises that demonstrate how basic 
j skills are used in any one of a broad range of 
; specific occupations and place the student in the 
' skill enhancement component. The skill enhance- 
ment component provides extensive practice on 
those skills required for the occupation. The skill 
• enhancement components for math and English 
| are offered at four levels: 3rd -4th grade, 5th- 6th 
grade, 7th- 8th grade, and 9+ grade. The reasoning 



j module contains units on locating and using infor- 
I mation, classifying, decision making, and three 
! aspects of problem solving — planning and coordi- 
] nation, diagnosis, and comparing and evaluating 



solutions. For system requirements, prices, and 
preview materials contact the Conover Company 
PO Box 155, Omro WI 54963, 800-933-1933, 

Interactive Modumath, produced by the 
Wisconsin Foundation for Vocational, Technical, 
and Adult Education (VTAE), Milwaukee Area 
Technical College, and Waukesha County Techni- 
cal College is a multimedia basic math program 
comprised of 39 interactive lessons covering 
whole numbers, fractions, decimals, percents, and 
signed numbers. The complete package consists 
of 20 double-sided videodisks (which may be 
purchased separately), computer software, a Study 
Guide, and an Instructor's Guide. The program is 
individualized, self-paced, and competency-based. 
It includes a diagnostic test, drill- and- test 
sequences for each lesson, a record- keeping 
system, and an authoring program to permit 
adaptation to local needs. Modumath is in use 
in many of Wisconsin's technical colleges, indus- 
tries, and schools, as well as in programs outside 
the state. For information about prices and hard- 
ware requirements, contact the VTAE, 2564 Branch 
Street, Middleton, WI 53562, 608*831-6313. 

Hil Just Say It: How To Write for Readers Who 
Don't Read Well is a training manual for writers 
who want to improve their ability to communicate 
with low-level readers. The manual grew out 
of plain language projects conducted by Push Lit- 
eracy Action Now (PLAN), a literacy provider in 
Washington, DC. Its core is a series of activities in 
which users analyze written materials and then 
rewrite them in a form that will be accessible to 
low-level readers. Single copies are $49.95 plus 
$3.50 postage and handling (orders of five or more 
are $44.95 each) from PLAN, Inc., 1332 G Street 
SE, Washington, DC 20003, 202-547-8903. 

[io] The Pap Test: It Can Save Your Life , from 
the National Cancer Institute, is an easy-to-read 
four-page pamphlet designed to motivate women 
to get a Pap test. Three more booklets are scheduled 
for summer 1993 release: Have a Pelvic Exam and 
a Pap Test, Take Care of Your Breasts , and The 
Mammogram Could Save Your Life . To obtain 
free copies of The Pap Test: It Can Save Your 
Life and for information about the other 
publications, call NCI's toll-free Cancer Informa- 
tion Service at 800-422-6237. 

Ill] Second Debut is a short (under 9 minutes) 
animated cartoon that might be used effectively in 
drives to recruit new tutors. It tells the story of an 



active retired woman who finds fulfillment as a 
volunteer teacher in an adult literacy program. 
Available on videocassette or 16 mm film 
for U.S. $150 from the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1251 Avenue of the Americas, 16th 
Floor, New York, NY 10020-1173, 212-596-1770. 
The price includes public performance rights. 

[H The Area Health Education Center at the 
University of New England has produced SO 
easy-to-read pamphlets on a wide range of health 
topics, including nutrition, alcohol and drugs, 
family planning, and cancer. The pamphlets are 
designed to be photocopied to encourage wide 
dissemination. For a complete list of titles and 
prices, request a marketing brochure from 
AHEC Literacy and Health Promotion Project, 
University of New England, Hills Beach Road, 
Biddeford, Maine 04005, 207-283-0171, ext 205. 
[ Note : AHEC will be conducting a three- day 
institute, "Low Literacy Communication Skills 
for Health Professionals," from July 18-21 at 
which national literacy expert Jane Root will be 
the primary presenter. Enrollment is limited to 36. 
For more information about the institute contact 
College of Professional and Continuing Studies at 
the above address and phone number (ext. 122).) 



Family Literacy 

Hi] GENERATION TO GENERATION: Realiz- 
ing the Promise of Family Literacy , by Jack 
Brizius and Susan Foster, is a new publication 
developed and issued under the sponsorship of 
the National Center for Family Literacy (and 
underwritten by the MacArthur Foundation). The 
scope of this 157- page book is wide-ranging and 
includes in-depth attention to definitional issues, 
the roots and rationale of the family literacy move- 
ment, elements of effective programs, research 
evidence that family literacy programs work, 
tips on how to develop good programs at the local 
and state levels, and much more. Available for 
$19.95 from High /Scope Press, 600 North River 
Street, Ypsilanti, MI 48198-2898, 313-485-2000. 

Hi] Reading to Your Children is a 25 -minute 
videocassette that may be of use in family 
literacy programs. The video introduces parents 
to techniques for sharing books with children and 
shows the techniques in use with real families. 
Available for $99 from Curriculum Associates, 
5 Esquire Road, North Billerica, MA 01862-2589, 
800-225-0248 or 508-667-8000. 
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CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

GRAFTS & IN-KIND HELP 

The Arco Foundation has given $15,000 towards the 1993 
training efforts ot California Literacy, and $100,000 from the 
james Irvine Foundation will be used to enhance Cal Lit's 
loca 1 literacy funding ana programming. A special Coors/ 
lucky Stores "Cents- OH" promotion brought in $2,800. 
Chronicle Books recently donated $2,500. and the Green 
Street Restaurant in Pasadena will earmark part of the 
proceeds from one of its 1993 "Charity Nights" for Cal Lit. 

Armstrong World Industries Brown McMann Insur- 
ance Agency Conrall Crest Advertising. 0. Leo De- 
sign. Economy Electric. Fiumara Construction. Greene 
Graphics. Martin Media. Mellon Bank. National Light- 
ing Maintenance Supply Corp.. Ryno Productions. 
Sears Sheffield Fire & Safety Co.. Standard Steel 
Specialty Tuscarora Plastics. Union Bank. Wendy's 
Restaurants and Xerox are among me many companies 
supporting Adult Literacy Action in Monaco (PA) 

T*e Dana Corporation in F: Wayne (IN) won the Three 
Rivers Literacy Aihar .s 1993 "Bee for Literacy." netting 
$5,000 for 3RLA The Northern Indiana Public Service 
CoTaany donated $4,000 in April. 

Egghead Computer Software recently donated $1,000 
worr. ot oroducts to the Memphis (TN) Literacy Council The 
Second Annual Golf Tournament sponsored Dy the Memphis 
Restaurant Council raised $5,000 for the Council last fall. 

n "992 Gateway Educational Products Ltd.. througn its 
CEO Sean Snananan lunaeo Development of a literacy pro- 
;'S~ lor use in California state orisons The $200,000 donation 
covered the cost of curriculum design, all materials, and 
:ea:-.er saianes for the first year of the "Gateway Literacy 
P'-zect" now operating in six orisons The program includes 
'eacmg math. empioyaDinty and lite management skills. 

Hudsons' Westiand re Canton (Ml) Rotary Club. 
Domino's Farms the Evening Kiwanis Club of Ply- 
mouth, ana Sir Speedy of Plymouth are providing support 
:: tne Community Literacy Council The Plymouth Rotary 
r :-ndation again sponsored the Council's annual volunteer 
'ecogmtion amner held in Aorn and also contributed database 
$:tware that will help streamline CLC's records management 
rc improve its information services capabilities. 

IBM in response to a solicitation by the United Way ol King 
2:jnty donated a computer and printer for the Washington 
S*a:e Literacy Hot i me Washington Mutual has contributed 
printing time and materials for the 1993-94 Washington 
i:z:e Literacy Resource Directory tor tne second year in a row 

~tks to Jitney Jungle Stores of America the Keebler 
Company and the Governors Office for Literacy and Work- 
: =;e Ennancement. two mgniy sopnisticated mobile learning 



CORRECTION 

-r the feature article of trie Aoru 1993 BCEL Newsletter (p 6). 
Te correct phone numoer tor Sarah Newcomb National 
Workplace Literacy Grants program ol tne U S Department of 
Education, is 202-205-9872 
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tabs made their public debut in Mississippi m March. The 
labs, developed by CENTEC in Jackson, were purchased with 
federal dollars leveraged by the Governors Office and 
$40,000 in donations from Jitney Jungle and Keebler. As part 
of Project LEAP (Learn. Earn, and Prosper)— a partnership 
between the University of Mississippi, government, and private 
industry— the mobile units will offer a wide range 
of computer- assisted programs to teach reading, writing, and 
job skills to welfare recipients in underserved areas. The 
LEAP labs will maintain a weekly schedule of stops at Jitney 
Jungle locations throughout the state. 

The collaborative efforts of Lauriat's Booksellers and 
Skinner, Inc.. assisted by The Charles Hotel. Spencer 
Press, and Terry Swack Design Associates, resulted in 
a very successful, second annual "Auction for Literacy" for 
the Boston Adult Literacy Fund. Some 50 companies donated 
autographed bocks, airfare and hotel accommodations, 
theatre tickets, art work, and other items to the event, 
which netted about $20,000. Since 1989. BALF has awarded 
$500,000 to local literacy programs and 23 scholarships to 
help adults pursue their further education. 

Lionel Kiddie City Lionel Playworld ana Lionel Toy 
Warehouse stores located in the Eastern U.S. are helping 
to support the fundraismg activities of nonprofits and other 
organizations through the Lionel Good Neighbor Group 
Sales Discount Program. Eligible groups can purchase Lionel 
Kaycee Dollars at a 10 percent savings off the face value 
(i.e. $1,000 worth for $900). They can then resell the Kaycee 
Dollars, fully redeemable at Lionel stores at any time, to their 
supporters/membership at face value. [For more information 
about group applications, call 800-360-1400.) 

An Ohio Bell grant of $20,000 will enable Read for Literacy 
to expand its programs in the Toledo area. RFL received $1 ,500 
from radio station WTOD's November-December holiday 
"Penny Pitch" fundraiser, and other recent financial contribu- 
tors include The CableSystem. Commercial Aluminum 
Cookware. Community Communications Services. 
CPC International. Envirosafe Services of Ohio. 
Group W-Satellite Communications. Keliermeyer 
Building Services, the Kiwanis Club of Westgate. 
Ralco Products. Schedeler & Company, the Toledo 
Blade. Toledo Metal Spinning, and WNWO Channel 24. 

Sandoz Pharmaceuticals took top honors in a March 
statewide spelling Dee sponsored by Schering-Plough, 
which raised $3,000 for LVA-New Jersey. The Sandoz team 
correctly spelled "evitermty" and "pipable" to narrowly defeat 
Becton Dickinson and Company Other participating 
corporations from the health care products industry 
included Block Drug. Hoffmann-LaRoche. Ortho 
Pharmaceutical and Ortho Biotech, and the Robert 
Wood Johnson Pharmaceutical Research Institute. 

In early 1993 Toyota Motor Corporation awarded an addi- 
tional $1.5 million to the National Center tor Family Literacy 
for expansion of the Toyota Families for Learning Program from 
10 to 15 cities. The grant brings Toyota's total investment in 
the program to $5.1 million since 1991. Over 450 inquiries 
were received from cities nationwide regarding the competi- 
tion for the latest Toyota funds.The five finalists— announced 
a; NCFL's second annual coherence in Louisville in April- 
were Chicago. Denver. Little Rock. Los Angeles and Nasrwille. 

Westinghouse Electric underwrote the Golden Book 
Awards Luncheon, and another 25 companies purchased 
tables for the April 29 event, to benefit ReadUp Charlotte (NC). 
The luncheon— at which Paul Steiger. managing editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, was the keynote speaker— cleared 
$11,000 for the group's family ano workplace literacy pro- 
grams. Earlier in the year Columbia/TriStar Pictures and 
General Cinemas Corporation coordinated, and SouthPark 



Cinema hosted, a premiere benefit ot the movie 'Chaplin," 
which netted $3,500 for ReadUp Charlotte. 

PLANNING AND AWARENESS 

The Spring 1993 issue of Scholastic, tne. s magazine. 
America's Agenda - Schools for the 21st Century , featured a 
set ot related articles on school-to-work issues: Making 
Apprenticeships Workty William H. Dunlap. Tracking vs. 
Choosing by Arnold H. Packer, and But Where Are the 
High-Skill Workplaces? by Ray Marshall and Marc Tucker. 
(For a copy of the issue, call 800-631-1586.) 

Airline caterer Dobbs International Services, a subsidiary 
of the Dial Corporation, was presented the 1993 Georgia 
Governor's Gold Award for Achievement in Workplace 
Learning in recognition of its employee education program, 
"Dobbs Caters to Learning," which serves company employees 
and their family members in 23 sites across the U.S. 



EMPLOYEE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS 



The Sentara Health System is implementing a "patient- 
focused" delivery model in its four hospitals in the Tidewater 
(VA) area. As a part of the restructuring, employees are 
being cross-trained to work in teams. Recognizing that the 
competency levels of some workers are not high enough for 
participation in the cross-training, Sentara is operating skills 
enhancement programs at all four sites. The adult basic skills 
classes (which meet twice a week) are taught by instructors 
from the Norfolk and Hampton Public Schools, and job-related 
materials are gradually being integrated into the curriculum. 
Participation is voluntary, and released time is shared 50/50 
by employer and student. At one site. Norfolk General Hospital, 
a one-on-one reading program tutored by hospital 
volunteers trained in the Laubach method by the Tidewater 
Literacy Council is also being offered. 

Wallace Products and member companies from the 
Cecil B. Moore and Ridge Business Association, the 
Susquehanna Business Association, and the 22nd and 
Allegheny Business Association— all in the Philadelphia 
area — are the first to sign up for the Small Business Training 
Initiative. The innovative two-year project, funded by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts and operated by the Center for ( ^cy, is 
assisting local small businesses who do not have the .ources 
to launch workplace literacy programs. It presents « unique 
opportunity for workers from companies in the same industry 
or in the same geographic location to be trained together at a 
central place. Participating businesses will receive at no cost 
pre-trainmg analyses of job skill requirements, employee train- 
ing programs reflecting specific instructional and logistical 
needs of individual worksites, professional staff with experi- 
ence in job skills training, print- based materials and access to 
computer-assisted instruction, and post-training assessment 
of employee educational gams and indicators of improved 
job performance. To accommodate the first round of enrollees. 
four courses are being offered (about 50 hours of instruction 
over a 12-week period) in classes of up to 20. Employers 
and employees are sharing released time on a 50/50 basis. 
[For more information, contact Jo Ann Weinberger or Sandra 
Choukroun at the Center for Literacy, 215-474-1235.) 



Westvacos Container Division plant in Chicago (IL) has 
offered on-site ESL and basic skills classes to its hourly 
employees since August 1991 It recently contracted with 
Global Literacy & Language Services to begin offering job- 
related courses geared to the learning needs of workers 
department by department. All materials are generated from 
company forms and documents, and Global works closely 
with Westvaco engmeers and quality- control staff to enhance 
technical training Workers are paid overtime for attending 
the voluntary one- hour classes, which are offered three 
limes a week before and after work. ■ 
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BCEL RESOURCES: 

Now Available From The 
National Institute & ERIC 

BCEL has donated its entire library, 
its stock of newsletters and other 
publications (listed at the right), and 
the distribution rights to its publi- 
cations to the National Institute 
for Literacy. Effective July 1st, all 
BCEL publications will be available 
through both the Institute and the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, & Vocational Education. 

! 

j National Institute for Literacy: 

i For details on how to order BCEL's pub- 
| lications and at what cost, if any. contact 
• Publications, National Institute for Literacy, 
800 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 200, 
Washington, DC 20006, (202) 632-1500. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, & Vocational Education: 

BCEL publications are available in micro- 
fiche or hard copy from this national 
abstracting and information service system. 

i The ERIC database can be accessed online, 

j on CD-ROM, and through print indexes. 

j For information on prices and ordering 
call (800) 443 -ERIC or (703) 440-1400 or 
write to ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, & Vocational Education, Ohio State 

1 University, 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus 

' OH 43210-1090. 



• National Directory of Key State 
Literacy Contacts (1993-94 Edition). 

• All issues of The BCEL Newsletter 

beginning with the inaugural issue in 
January 1984. 

• MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS: A 
Corporate Fundraising Guide for Lit- 
eracy Programs is a 54- page resource for 
local literacy programs. 

• J OB-RELA TED BASIC SKILLS: 
A Guide For Planners of Employee 
Programs is a 46-page guide for employers 
and others wishing to develop job-linked 
literacy programs in the workplace. 

• Developing An Employee Volunteer 
Literacy Program is a 12-page guide for 
employers wishing to encourage their 
employees to serve as volunteers with local 
literacy groups. 

• The BCEL BRIEF contains biblio- 
graphic, curricular, and program referral 
information on specific topics in general 
or workforce /workplace literacy. 

#1 - Selected References in Workforce 
& Workplace Literacy (Rev. 5/93) 

#2 - National Technical Assistance 
Groups (Rev. 3/93) 

*3 - The Hotel <£ Food Service 
Industries (Rev. 6/93) 

#4 - The Health Care Industry (Rev. 5/93) 

#5 - The Commercial Driver's License 
Test (Rev. 5/93) 

#6 - Small Businesses (Rev. 6/93) 

#7 - Computers & Literacv: Guides & 
Curricula (Rev. 4/93) 

#8 - Basic Skills & Productivity (4/93) 

#9 - Resources in Family Literacy (6/93) 



• Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business 

is a leaflet for local literacy groups to use 
in their fund development efforts, 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS: 
Part /, by Marie Longyear, is a 20- page 
organization, title, and name index 
covering Newsletter Issues No, 1-20, and 
spanning the period September 1984 to 
July 1989. 

• INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS: 
Part //, by Bill Hohman and Marie 
Longyear, is 36 pages in length and covers 
Issues No. 21-36, spanning the period 
October 1989 through July 1993. 

• TURNING ILLITERACY AROUND: 
An Agenda For National Action (two 
volumes, one by David Harman, the other 
by Donald McCune and Judith Alamprese, 
1985) assesses short- and long-term needs 
in adult literacy and recommends action 
for the public and private sectors. 

• PIONEERS & NEW FRONTIERS 

(Dianne Kangisser, 1985) considers the 
role, potential, and limits of volunteers in 
combating adult illiteracy. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE: 



In general, BCEL mail which arrives 
after June 30th will be forwarded by the 
McGraw-Hill mailroom to the offices of 
Harold W. McGraw, Jr., both located at 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10020. Gail Spangenberg can be reached 
temporarily at Spangenberg Learning 
Resources, P.O. Box 2056, New York, NY 
10159-2056. FAX # (212) 677-8656. 




Business Council for Effective Literacy 

; 1221 Avenue of the Americas 
i New York, N.Y. 10020 



ERIC 




Business Council for Effective Literacy • 1221 Avenue of the Americas - 35th Floor • New York, MY 10020 (212) 512-2415/2412 



INDEX TO BCEL NEWSLETTERS 
Issues No. 1-20 
Sept. 1984-July 1989 



prepared by Marie Loneyear 
November 1989 



SOTE OS USE 

The hyphenated numbers following each 
entry refer first to the newsletter issue 
and then to the page in that issue where 
the item can be found. 

AAA Management. 13-7 
ABA Task Force on Literacy, 19-2 
\bbott laboratories. 14-11 
Abbott. Jim. 1S-11 

AliC Afterschool Special (TV program*. S-l 
AUCs Star-Span died Celebration: Literacy 

and Liberty <TV program >. 12-2 
\BC. 12-2. 12-3. 13-7. 14-11. 17-2. 17-11. 19-2. 

19-11; Entertainment Division. 17-2 
ABC'PBS l*Ll ! S Campaign* 1M. 12-7. 20-3 
ABE iter Adult Basic Education Program) 
Abiti- Price. 8-3 

ABLE i wr Adult Basic Literacy/Education) 
Abraham 6c Strauss. 12-7 
\brahamson. Joan. 19*2 



Action for Literacy tAltrusa program'. 3-3 

ACTION. 7-2. 11-2. 18-11 

Ad Council. 14-3. 15-6 

Adams 6c Braver man. 14-11. 19-11 

Adams Office Supply, 6-7 

Addison -Wesley. 18-2 

Administration on Aging. 6-2 

Administrators Handbook (CFL). 19-5 

Adolph Coors Co. 3-7, 11-7 

Adult Basic Education Act, 18-6, 19-4 

Adult Basic Education Program (ABE). 1-2, 

1-4. 3-4. 6-5. 10-5. 11-4, 14-1. 14-5. 15-1. 

18-3. appropriations for. 15-2 
Adult Basic Literacy/ Education (Project 

\BLE. North Carolina). 2-2. 4-4 
Adult Education Amendments of 19S7. 12-2 
Adult Education Tutorial Program t Denver!. 

6-3 

Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSUl 

il'.K.i. 13-3. 15-5. 20-1. 20-6ff 
Adult Literacy and Technology conference. 

16-3 



Adult Literacy and Technology Sewsletter. 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy. 
13-2 

Adult Literacy and Technology Project. 20-2 
Adult Literacy and Technology: Training 
Guides for Adult Literacy Providers (video 
series*, Penn State's Institute for the Study 
of Adult Literacy and University of the 
State of New York's Center for Learning 
Technologies ireview). 18-8 
Adult Literacy Education in the Vnited 
States. International Reading Assn 
( review i, 14-7 
Adult Literacy Initiative. 1-3. 2-2. 5-2, 6-2 
Adult Literacy League of Orlando (FL). 7-7 
Adult literacy, federal role in. 18-1. 18-411 
Adult Literacy: A Policy Statement and 
Resources Guide for Cities. Mayors* Task 
Force on Literacy, 10-3 
Adult Literacy: A Study of Community- Based 
Literacy Procrams. Assn. for Community 
Based Education (review). 15-5 
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Adult Literacy: Industry -Based Training 
Programs Ohio State University National 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education i review), 14-6 

Adult Literacy: Programs and Practices, Ohio 
State University National Center for 
Research in \ bcational Education (review), 
14-6 

Adult Literacy: Skills for the American 

Workforce \ Ohio State University National 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education (review). 14-6 

Adult new readers, books for. 20-8 

Advancer, The, AIOP. 12-3 

Advertising Council Awareness Campaign. 
2-2. 3-2. 4-2. 5-1. 6-4. 7-3. 8-5 

Advertising Council. 2-1. 2-4 

Advertising Week, 12-7 

AEAON Mystic Shrine. 12-3 

Aerosmith. 18-10 

Aetna Life 6c Casualty, 10-6. 14-12, 20-11 
Aetna Life 6c Casualtv Foundation. 2-7. 8-7. 

10-7. 18-2. 18-11. 19-11 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 1-11 
Affiliated Food Stores. 7-7 
AFL-CIO. 3-4. 6-7. 12-7. 13-1. 13-5. 15-4. 

17-11; in Pennsylvania. 16-2 
Aging Americans, literacv programs for. 6-2. 

12-3 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
19-6 

Air Products 6c Chemicals. 7-7 
A i reap Industries. 3-7 
Akers. Bruce. 11-6 

Alabama Public Library Serv ices. 15-6 
Alamprese. Judith. 3-1. 3-4. 13-3 
Alaska Airlines. 16-11 
Albanv County (WY^ Bar Assn. 20-11 
Albany Countv Public Librarv (Laramie. 

WY\ 20-11 
Albemarle Paper Co v Mood \ . 17-7 
Albuquerque Ma\ors Commission on Adult 

Literacy. 15-2 
Albuquerque Tribune. 10-7 
Alcoa. 14-12 

Alcoa Foundation. 5-7. 6-7 
Alexander 6c Baldwin. 19-11 
Aliens: legalization of. 15-3. problems of. 10-1 

See also immigrants and refugees! 
Allegheny County < PA1 Health Dept. 5-7 
Allegheny County Bar Assn. 19-11 
Allen. Virginia F. : Reading for Life, 12-3 
Al lent own i PA* Literacv Council. 6-7. 7-7 
Alliance City School. 6-2 
Alliance ior Employee Crowth and 

Development. 15-6 
\HiedCorp. 4-7. 12-7 
\Ilied Industrial Workers. 14-11 
■\lbed-Sigiial. Inc. 11-7 
Allstate Foundation. 2-7 
Allstate insurance Co. 3-7, S-7. 17-11 
\lolu Airlines. 16-11 
\ltrusa International. 3-3 
Aiumax of South Carolina. 17-11 
Musuisse Flexible Packaging. 17-11 
Akurado. Anthony (v2. 13-5 
Amalgamated Clothing 6c Textile Workers 

Union i.ACTWU>. 13-4. 16-11. basic skills 

program. 20-9 
Amalgamated Sen ice 6c Allied Industries 

Joint Board. 13-4 
A i nan Ho tTX) Area Adult Literacv Council. 

13-7. 19-11 



Amarillo iTX) South Rotary Club. 13-7 
Amarillo Globe Sews, 13-7; Literacy Fund^. 
19-11 

Ambach. Cordon, 11-3 

American Academv of Advertising (AAA), 9-6. 
15-6 

American Academy of Arts 6c Sciences. U-2 
American Assn for Adult 6c Continuing 

Education. 3-3, 3-4, 14-11. 15-1, 15-3 
American Assn of Advertising Agencies. 1-11 
American Assn of Community 6c Junior 

Colleges, 11-4.12-7 
American Assn of Retired Persons (AARP), 

11- 7 

American Banker, 17-11 
American Banking Assn. 16-11 
American Bar Assn, 15-2. 15-3; literacy 

activities of, 11-2. 19-2; Task Force on 

Literacy, 17-6 
American Booksellers Assn. 2-7. 5-1, 5-7. 8-6. 

8-7. 9-7. 10-2. 13-2 
American Broadcasting Co (ABC). 6-1. 6-7. 

7- 2. 8-1. 8-5. 9-2 

American Business Publications. 5-1 
American Cable Systems. 9-7 
American Cablevision. 7-7 
American Can Co. 2-7. 4-7. 6-7 
American Correctional Assn. 7-2 
American Council on Education. 13-7 
American Council on Life Insurance. 2-7. 7-3. 

8- 4. 10-4 
American Cyanamid. 8-7 

American Express Co. 8-7. 10-7. 11-7. 14-12, 

17-11. 20-11 
American Express Travel -Related Services. 

16- 11 

American Federation of State Countv 6c 

Municipal Employees. 13-4. 14-11 
American Creetings Corp, 4-7 
American League of Financial Institutions. 

12- 3 

American Legion. 8-4 

American Library Assn (ALA). 1-5. 3-4. 4-2. 

6-1. 6-4. 10-2.' 11-2. 18-3. 20-3: ALA 

Trustee Assn award. 16-11 
American Management Assn. 12-7. 20-5 
American Multiple Cinemas. 19-11 
American Newspaper Assn, 17-2 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn 

(AN PA). 2-7. 4-2. 4-7. 5-1. 7-7. 8-7. 13-7. 

17- 8. AN PA Foundation. 11-7. 13-7. 19-11. 
award. 17-10 

American Optometric Assn (AOA), 15-2 
American Paper Institute. 5-1. 8-7. 15-7 
American Printer Magazine, 20-10 
American Reading Council. 4-3. 5-2. 14-11. 

eontnbutors to. 13-7; Mother's Reading 

Program. 19-9 
American Red Cross. 11-2 
American Societv for Personnel 

Administration. 16-11 
American Society for Training 6c 

De\elopiuent.ASTD). 11-1. 11-2. 16-2. 

1S-II. 20-4 

American Society of Newspaper Publishers: 

Nt-wspaper Literacy Committee. 11-7 
American Speedy Print. 10-7 
American States Insurance Co. 7-7 
American Television and You (TV program), 
8-1 

American Textile Manufacturers Institute. 

Inc. 19-11 
American Thermoplastic Co, 10-7 



American Ticket (TV project), 8-4, 12-2 

Amerikam, 19-11 

Ameritrust, 1-11. 11-6 

Ameron, Inc. 3-7 

Amoco Food Shops, 3-7, 6-7 

Amoco Foundation, 6-7, 8-7 

Amoco Oil Co, 1-11, 12-3, 14-12 

Amonette, Linda, 6-2 

Amos, Wally, 12-7 

Am star Corp, 17-11 

Anaconda Printing, 19-11 

Anchorage Literacy Project, 16-11, 19-U. 20-11 

Anderson (IN) Community Schools, 13-7 

Anderson, Alden, 17-11 

Anderson, Walter, 18-11 

Anheuser-Busch Companies. 4-7, 15-7 

Annenberg Foundation, 4-7 

Annenberg Fund, 17-11 

Anzalone, Stephen, and Stephen 

M c Laugh I in: Making Literacy Wo rk: The 
Specific Literacy Approach, Center for 
International Education (review), 17-9 

Appalachian Regional Commission, 8-2. 13-2. 
16-2. 20-2 

Appelbee. Arthur, Judith lager, and Ina 

Mullis: Learning to Be Literate in 

America, NAEP. (review), 12-6 
Apple Computer, 11-7, 17-11, 18-2. 19-11 
Applehans. Deanna. 16-3 
Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences 

(San Diego). 16-4, 19-1 
Apprenticeship programs: for prisoners. 9-5; 

for women, 9-5 
Aquelon Co. 11-7 

ARA Services. 1-11. 10-7. 13-7, 14-12. 19-11 

Areata Craphics. 9-7. 19-U 

Arco 1-11. 5-7. 10-7. 12-7. 14-12 

ARCO Alaska. Inc. 20-11 

ARCO Chemical Co. 18-11 

ARCO Foundation. 13-2. 17-11, 18-11. 19-11 

Arizona Joint Task Force on Adult Literacy. 

6-2. 6-7. 11-3 
Arizona State University. 11-7 
Arkansas Best. 7-2 
Arkansas Business Council. 16-11 
Arkansas Educational Television Network. 7-2 
Arkansas Covernors Commission on Adult 

Literacy. 16-11. 20-10 
Arkansas Participatory Council on Aduit 

Education. 6-3. 6-7 
Arkansas Power 6c Light. 13-6 
Arkansas, literacy activities in 1988. IS-3 
Arlington's cable TV programs. 10-6 
Armed forces, and illiteracy, 8-6 
Armstrong Marketing Services, 7-7 
Army training program. 20-2 
Arthur Andersen 6c Co. 5-7. 7-7. 8-7. 13-6. 

19-11 

Arthur Young 6c Co. 12-7 

Ashcroft. John, 11-2. 16-9 

Ashland Oil Foundation. 1-11, 5-3. 10-7. 11-7 

Ashland Oil. 14-12 

Asians, as a limited-English group, 10-4 

Askov. Eunice, 11-3. 16-2 

ASPA Labor Shortage Survey Report, 

American Society for Personnel 

Administrators (review), 20-9 
Assault on Illiteracy Program (AO I P\ 12-3. 

publications of,, 12-3 
Association for Community Based Education 

<ACBE). 2-1, 2-2. 2-7. 4-7. 6-7. 7-2. 7-5, 

11-2. 20-1 

Association of American Publishers. 2-7. 5-1. 



5- 7. S-7. 18-2. 20-U) 
Association oi" Black Sociologists. 12-3 
Astoria Federal Savings Bank. 17-11 
Astro Beet: 16-11 

AT&T Foundation. 17-11. 20-11 

AT&T 2-7. 4-7. 6-7. S-7. 9-2. 12-7. 13-4. 14-12. 

15-6. 18-2. 19-11. 20-9. 20-11 
Atlanta Literacy Action. 15-7 
Atlantic Book Shops. 19-11 
Atlantic Coast Independent Distributors 

Assn. 10-7 
Atlantic Community College. 5-7 
Atlantic Financial Bank. 18-11 
Atlantic Richfield. 3-6. 3-7 
Atlantic Richfield Foundation. 11-6 
Aucl. Jean: The Mammoth Hunters (Crown). 

6- 7 

Auerbach. Klsa. and Nina Wallerstein: ESL 
for Action: Problem Posing at Work, 
Addison Wesley i review. 14-7 

Austin Career Education Center (Chicago*. 
9-7 

\ustin Foods Co. 10-7 

Australian Council for Adult Literacy. 14-2 

Automotive Farts Manufacturers of Canada. 

5- 3 
Avon. 12-3 

B. Dalton Bookseller. 1-10. 2-*. 4-5. 5-1. 5-5. 

6- 7. 7-2. 7-7. 9-3. 9-6. 10-7. 11-2. 12-7. 
19-11 

B. Dalton - Barnes ix Noble. 20-5 

B. F. Goodrich Co 

Babbit. Bruce. 6-2 

Bachula. Gary. 16-9 

Bailey. Pearl. 18-2 

Baker Sales. 7-7 

Baker. Kenneth. 20-1 

Baker. Thomas: High School Highways, 

■ reviewi. 19-8 
Baker. William A.. 5-6 
Bakersfwld Californian. 14-11 
Bakerv Confectionery and Tobacco Workers 

International Cnion. 19-11 
Baliles. Gerald. 7-2.9-4. 11- 5 
Balilcs. Jeanuic. 13-3 

Ballew. P. Jefferson: Courts, Psychologists, 
and the EEOCs Cniform Guidelines: An 
Analysis of Recent Trends Affecting 
Testing As a Means of Employee Selection. 
■>(i Emor y Law j ournal . 17-7 

Bully's Park Place Casino Motel. 5-7 

Balmuth. Miriam: Essential Characteristics of 
Effective Adult Literacy Programs: A 
Ret icle and Analysis of the Research. 11-3 

Baltimore Gas & Electric. IM1 

Banbury. Judith. 20-1 

Bank Marketing Assn. Ml 

Bunk of Boston. Mi, 7-6. 13 7 14-12. 17-11 

Bank of Delaware. S-7 

Bunk of New England. 1*11. 5-1 

BunkofWoodlund C.V. 12-7 

Bantam Books. 5-1. 7-". 9-7. 1 >-7 

Barbara Bush Foundation ior FanuU Literacy 
I9-I. 19-2 

Barclay s Bank oi Ni*ss York. v7 

Barnes 6c Noble Bookstores. V7 

Barnes. Martha. Readme and Critical 
Thinking in the Content Areas. 
Contemporary Books irew -u, 19-S 

Barrett. Bill. 7-2 

Barrio Education Project. 7-1 7-5 
Bartfield. Ruth. 17-2 

o 

ERLC 



Barton Brands. Ltd. . S-7 

Basic Academic Skills for Employment 

( BASE) (computer-assisted instruction). 

Educational Technologies. Inc (review), 

18-9 

Basic Skills and Employment and Training 
Programs: A Monograph for Elected 
Officials and Private Industry Councils. 
Center for Remediation Design, 12-2 

Baste Skills and Unemployed Adults. V . K. 
Adult Literacy & Basic Skills Unit and 
Manpower Services Commission, 13-3 

Basic skills programs: introduction to. 1-4: on 
the job. 2-6: for young people, 4-3 

Basic skills. 16-1; job-related. 12-1. 12-4: for 
small businesses. 16-3 

Bates. Alan. 10-3 

Batiuk. Tom. 17-3 

Baton Rouge Capital Area Literacy Coalition. 
20-11 

Baton Rouge State-Times/Mc ning Advocate. 

11- 7. 17-11. 19-11 

Baton Rouge. Operation Upgrade. 20-11 

Batt. Karen. Ellen Furstenburg, and Judy 
Keitzes: ESL Curriculum Guide: 
Materials and Methods for Teaching as a 
Second Language to Adults. Free Library 
of Philadelphia i review). 20-9 

Bauerlein Meats. 9-7 

Bay Area PLUS Task Force. 12-7 

Bayer Bess Yanderwarker & Flynn. 14-11 

Bayside Federal. 17-11 

Baystate Medical Center. 9-2 

BBC. 20-1. 20-7ff: Adult Literacy Campaign. 

9- 2 

BCEL: activities of. 11-1. 17-5. 18-1. 18-2; 
providers of funding to. 4-7. 6-7. 7-7. 9-7. 

12- 7. 14-10. 17-11. 19-11. 20-11; fund raising 
bv. 14-12; publications of. 2-8. 8-8. 9-8. 

10- 8. 12-8. 15-8. 16-12. 17-12. 18-12. 19-12. 
20-12; survey on simplification of written 
instructions ("dumbing down"). 16-4 

Bear in Mind. A. 19-11 

Beatrice Foundation. 5-4. 6-7 

Beaufort (SO Literacy Council. 15-7 

Beaver Lake Literacy Council. 9-7 

Bechtel Power Corp. 12-7 

Becker. Carol M.. 7-2 

Beckley (WV1 Literacy Program. 18-11 

Becor Western. Inc. 5-5 

Becton Dickinson & Co. 12-7 

Bell & Howell. 8-7 

Bell & Howell Foundation. 14-10 

Bell Atlantic. 11-7 

Bell of Pennsylvania. 4-7. 17-11. 18-11. 19-11 

Bell of Pennsylvania Yellow Pages. 14-10 

BellSouth. 11-7. 14-12 

Bell Telephone Laboratories. 4-7 

Bell. Terrel H.. 2-2. 9-4. 18-10 

BellSouth Corp. 12-7. 17-2. 17-11. 18-2 

Bendick. Marc. 3-3 

Benjamin Moore. 12-7 

Bonnet. William. 3-2 

Benton 6c Bowles. 3*6 

Benton County (AR Democrat. 9-7 

Bergen Countx . NJ • PLUS Tusk Force. 12-7 

Bergen Record. 17*11 

Berkshire County Sun ings Bank. 11-7. 16-11 
Berkshire Lile. 16-11 

Berlin. Gordon, and Andrew Sum: Toward a 
More Perfect Cnwn i Ford Foundation 
report). 16-1. 16-S 

Bernstem Foundation. 9-7 

.: — 



Best Foods. 13-7 

Best Prrctices: What Works in Training and 

Development. ASTD. 16-2 
Better Homes 6 Gardens. 6-7 
Better Office Systems. 12-7 
Bicentennial Commission, 17-2 
Bierria. Timothy, 19-11 
Big Save, Inc, 16-11 
Bigelow. Donald. 19-3 
Bilingual vocational training programs. 10-5 
Bill Communications. 14-10. 17-11 
Billboard Publications. 9-7, 17-11, 19-11 
Billings (MT) Adult Education Center. 6-7 
Billings (MT) Public Schools. 6-2 
Binding Industries of America (BIA). 12-6. 

15-7 

Bioella. Bob, 14-9 

BIZNET satellite transmission system, 12-7 

Black & Decker. 5-5. 11-7 

Black Americans. 12-3 

Black Media. Inc. 12-4 

Blanchard. Jay. George Mason, and Dan 

Daniel: Computer Applications in 

Reading. IRA (review), 17-8 
Blessings of Liberty <TV special. ABC). 12-2 
Bliss. William. 10-6 
Bliss, William, and Steven Molinsky: 

Expressways (ESL series), Prentice-Hall 

(review), 14-7 
Bliss, William: Voices of Freedom (ESL 

series). Prentice Hall (review), 18-9 
Bloom, Claire. 10-3 

Blue Cross. 14-12; of Delaware Valley, 12-7 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Massachusetts, 

1-11. 7-6. 8-7. 10-5 
Bluffing It (ABC TV movie). 12-2. 13-7. 15-7 
Blunt. Row 16-9 
Blyth. Jon. 11-6 
BOCES programs. 15-4 
Bodwell. Doug. 3-2. 8-4 
Boeing Co. 11-7. 14-11. 17-11 
Bogatz. Boris. 16-3 
Boise Cascade. 18-11 
Bok Industries (NY). 12-6 
Bok. Derek. 11-5 
Bolger Publications. 7-7. 14-11 
Bolin. Robert. 20-4 

BO MC/ Lockheed Missiles and Space Co. 15-7 
Book It! (Pizza Hut reading incentive 

program). 19-10 
Book Manufacturers Institute. 5-1 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 4-7. 8-7. 12-7 
Books by Mail program (Connecticut). 6-5 
Books for Adult Sew Readers (annotated 

bibliography). 10-3 
Books for adult new readers. 20-8 
Booth Ferns Foundation. 16-3 
Boren. Francme. 6-2 
Borg- Warner Corp, 2-7 
Boston Adult Literacy Fund. 17-11 
Boston Globe Foundation. 5-5 
Boston Globe. 17-11 
Boston Indian Council. 7-1 
Boston Mayor s Office of Jobs and Community 

Services. 17-10 
Boston police acadeim remedial program. 9-3 
Boston Private Industry Council. 1-11. 17-10 
Boston Public Uhrarv. 6-5. 19-5. 20-11 
Boston Public Schools. 6-5. 19-5 
Boston State Board oi Library 

Commissioners, o-5 
Boston University, 6-5 19-5. ( :oIlaln>rations 
for Literacy 9-3 

3 



Bostons Adult Literacy Initiative, 6-3 

BostonWorks. 17-10 

Bottom Line, The: Basic Skills in the 

Workplace. U.S. Depts of Labor and 

Education (review), 17-8 
Bourwell. Richard C. 13-6 
Boyce. Clifford 0.. 5-6 
Bozell & Jacobs. 5-7 
BP Exploration. 20-11 
Branson. Robert. 16-2 
Breivik. Patricia B.. 20-3 
Brenlin Croup. 15-7 
Brenner. Peg. 18-3 
Breslin, Jimmy, 8-7 

Bride in Pink and Better Off Without Me. 

New Readers Press (review). 20-9 
Bridgeport (CD Commission on Literacy. 5-3 
Bridgeport Hydraulic, 6-7 
Brinkley. David. 8-1 
Bristol Myers. 2-7. 18-2 
Bristol- Meyers Fund. 13-7 
British Aerospace. Inc. 6-7 
Broadart. 14-11 

Broadcast media and literacy. 6-1. 8-1 

Broadway. Beth. 20-4 

Branson. Rhona. 20-10 

Bronx County, N.Y., 8-2 

Bronx Educational Services . 3-7. 19-2. 19-9. 

19- 11 
Brooks. John. 7-6 

Broward County (FL) ABE program. 20-11 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco, 12-3 
Brown-Wooten Mills, 14-11 
Broyhill Furniture Co, 13-2, 16-11 
Bruce Printing, 19-11 
Brumback, C 2-6 
BRYCO. Inc. 17-11 
Buchanan, Brian. 15-6 
Buckeye Book Fair, 18-11 
Bucyrus-Erie Foundation. 5-5 
Budget Printing, 12-7 
Budget Rent-A-Car, 14-11, 15-7 
Bulkeley, Christy, 4-7. 5-2. 5-5. 9-7. 11-6. 

14-10. 17-10 
Burger King. 2-7. 16-4. 16-5 
Burger, Warren, 9-4 
Burlington Northern Foundation. 5-7 
Burlington Northern. 6-7, 11-7 
Burndy Corp. 2-7 
Burney. Ann. 13-3 
Burns.' Laurie. 19-10 

Bush. Barbara. 5-3. 12-2, 17-11, 18-2. 19-2. 

20- 1 

Business aid to immigrant employees. 15-1 
Business and Education: Partners for the 

Future. U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 3-6 
Business and industry, as providers of ESL 

instruction. 10-5. as providers of funds. 

10-6 

Business breakfasts, as way to address literaev 

concerns. 13-1 
Business Task Force on Literaev (Canada). 5-} 
BusinessWeek. 15-6. 18-10 
Business, need for literaev support bv, 13-1. 

role of. 14-12 
Butler Paper. 19-11 
Butler. Owen, 7-7 

Ctc? Telephone, 2-7, 9-7 

C.A. Reed Co. 14-11 

( \ible vision of Central Florida, 14-11 

Cabot. Cabot 6c Forbes, 17-11 

Cafe Miguel <Mt. Kisco, NY I. 10-7 
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CaldweluNC) Community College & 
Technical Institute. 6-2. 13-2. 16-11 

California Alliance for Literacy. 4-2, 8-7, 12-7 

California Dept of Corrections. 9-1 

California Dept of Education. 8-5 

California Literacy Campaign Program 
Effectiveness Review. 3-2 

California Literacy. 13-2. 13-7. 15-7. 16-11. 

17- 11 

California lottery. 14-2 
California State Dept of Education. 15-6 
California state literacy activities. 19-3 
California State Polytechnic University, 

Pomona. 14-2 
California State Universitv (Fullerton). 14-2. 

20-4 

Cambridge Books. 6-7. 15-7 
Cambridge Publishin . Co. 7-3 
Cambridge. The Adult Education Co, 9-6 
Camden County (NJ) Focus on Literacy. 6-6 
Cameron. Carol. 8-2 
Camiin Insurance Agency. 15-7 
Camp Hill State Correction Institute (PA), 
12-7 

Campbell. Carroll. 17-3. 17-11 
Campbell-Hansfield Co. 9-7 
Campus Compact. 17-2 
Can't Read, Cant Write iTV documentary), 
>-3 

t .inada: Business Task Force on Literacy, 
14-2, 16-2; Dept of Employment and 
Immigration. 16-3; illiteracy in, 5-3, 8-3; 
literacy activities in, 18-2; National 
Literacy Secretariat. 14-2. 18-2 
Canadian Assn for Adult Education, 8-3 
Canadian Booksellers Assn. 8-6. 9-7 
Canadian Manufacturers Assn. 8-3 
Canadian Task Force on Literacy, 8-3 
Cap Cities/ABC. 17-2. 18-2 
Capital Area Literacy Coalition (Baton 

Rouge). 19-11 
Capital Cities Communications, 3-6. 5-3. 7-7 
Capital Cities/ABC. 14-11, 18-11 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, 

18- 6 

Carle. Peggy. 16-3 

Carniichael- Lynch. Inc. 19-11 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching. 11-2 
Carnegie Mellon University, 4-2. 11-5 
Carnevale, Anthony. 11-3 
Carnevale, Anthony, and Eric Schultz: 

Technical Training in America: Haw Much 

and Who Gets It? ASTD (review). 18-8 
Carnevale. Anthony, and Leila Cainer: The 

learning Entcrjirise (review). 20-9 
Carnevale. Anthony. Leila Gainer, and Ann 

Meltzer: Workplace Basics: The Skills 

Employers Want. USDOL/ASTD. 18-11. 

review). 18-8 
Carol DcChant 6: Associates. 9-7 
Carolina Copy Center, 10-7 
Carroll County ( MD Illiteracy Council. 6-7. 11-7 
Carroll County Times. 6-7. 11-7 
Carter Count v iTNl JTPA program. 14-11 
Cartersvilh* Spinning Co, 17-11 
Cartoonists Across America. 13-7 
Casey Ellen. 18-11, 19-11 
Cash, Johnny, 5-3 
Cast-off youth. 8-6 
Cavett. Dick, 10-3 

CBS Educational & Professional Publications. 
<J-7 
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CBS Morning Sews. 8-7 
CBS, 1-11, 2-7. 13-7 

Center for Applied Linguistics, 10-6, 16-4 
Center for Innovative Training and 

Employment (BostonWorks), 17-10 
Center for Public Resources, 2-6 
Center for Remediation Design (Washington, 

DC), 12-2, 13-6 
Center for Remediation. 9-3 
Center for Rural Education. 7-1 
Center for the Book (Library of Congress). 

10-2, 17-2 

Central Illinois Public Service Co. 14-11 
Central Piedmont (NO Community College, 

1-7, 2-2, 4-4. 11-4 
Central Power and Light Co, 17-11 
Century Plaza Theatres (Decatur, AL), 4-7 
CEOs, role of, 2-1 
Certain Teed Corp; 15-7 
Cervantes, Esther DeM., and Alex 

Cervantes: Barrio Ghosts. New Readers 

Press (review), 19-8 
Chafee, John, 6-2, 8-3 
Chall, Jeanne, 11-5 
Champion International, 17-11, 19-11 
Champions of Change. Steck- Vaughn 

treviewi, 20-9 
Chance to Learn. A (PBS documentary), 9-7 
Chandler, Carolyn Ebel, 11-7, 13-7, 17-2 
Chapter I programs, 19-4 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 11-6 
Charleston ( SO Sews and Courier. 18-11 
Charleston (SO Trident Board of Realtors, 

19-11 

Charleston Sews and Courier. 15-7 
Charleston News Co, 10-7 
Charleston Renal Group 6-2 
Charlotte/ Mecklenburg Coalition for 

Literacy, IS -11 
Chas. Levy Circulating Co, 6-7 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 7-7, 13-7, 17-11, 20-9 
Chattanooga T tnes. 19-11 
Chemical Bank, 2-7. 3-6, 6-3. 10-7. 17-11 
Chemical People. The (TV documentary), 8-4 
Chevron USA, 19-11 
Chevron. 13-7 

Chicago Advertising Club, 2-7 

Chicago Advertising Council, 15-7 

Chicago Bears. 11-7 

Chicago Board of Education. 19-7 

Chicago Bulls. 11-7 

Chicago Housing Authority, 19-7 

Chicago Literacy Coordinating Center, 19-! 1 

Chicago Literacy Council, 15-7 

Chicago magazine. 6-7 

Chicago Private Industry Council. 2-6 

Chicago Public Library. 19-7 

Chicago Sting, 11-7 

Chicago Sun Times. 2-7 

Chicago Title 6: Trust, 2-7 

Chicago Tribune Charities, 1-11, 2-6, 2-7, 4-7, 

5-1, 5-5, 8-7. 11-7. 14-11. 17-11. 19-2, 20-11 
Chicago W hite Sox, 11-7 
Child's Play. 19-11 
Children's Aid Society iNYO, 6-6 
Chiles. Law ton, 6-2 

Chinatown Resources Development Center 

• San Francisco i. 10-6 
Chiogioji. Eleanor, 9-3 
Clnsman, Forrest P., 17-1, 18-1, 18-4fi" 
Chonanopoulos. Cynthia, 17-10 
Chrysler Corp Foundation. 15-7 
Chrysler Corp, 18-2. 19-11. 20-4 



Chrvsler Corporation Fund, 14-10 
Chrysler Motors, 9-7, 12-3. 15-4 
Church's Involvement in Sorth American 

Literacy. The. NCCC, 15-2 
Churches, role of. 1-8 
CIBA-GEIGY Corp 12-7 
CIGNA Corp. 1-11. 4-7. 7-7, 10-7, 11-7, 14-12, 

1\ 11. 18-2. 19-11. 20-11 
Cincinnati Post. 10-7 
Cincinnati YWCA. 10-7 
Citibank. 3-6 

Citizenship education requirements for. 15-1. 

15- 3 

City Colleges of Chicago. 4-2. 11-7 

Citv University of New York (CUNY), 10-5. 

11-1. 13-5. 15-4 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VII. 17-7 
Civil Serv ice Commission. 17-7 
Civil Service Employees Assn iNY>, 10-2, 15-4 
Clark Community College. 18-11 
( Mark. Sylvia. 10-3 
Classics Illustrated. Berkeley. First 

Publishing, and Classics Media ireviewi, 

20-8 

Clausen, Robert. 5-2 

Cleveland Cavaliers, 16-11 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 10-7 

Close captioning, 20-3 

Closing, the Gap: Meeting the Small Business 

Training Challenge in Connecticut. Jobs 

for the Future i review I. 20-9 
Coalition for Literacy: 1-3, 1-5, 2-1, 3-2, 4-2, 

5- 2. 5-7, 6-4. 8-4, 8-6, 10-7, 14-1, 14-3, 

16- 2. 17-2. 18-2; Ad Council. 15-6: 
publications. 4-2 

Coca-Cola Co, 2-7. 9-7, 12-3 

Coco Palms Hotel, 16-11 

Codman 6c Shurtlefl. 20-11 

Colby. Art, 6-7 

Coleman Co. 17-11 

Coleman, Audrey, 9-2 

Coleman, Jean, 6-5 

Coles Book Stores, -S-3 

Collaborations for Literacy i MA). 6-5. 19-5 

Collaborations for Literacy Tutor's 

Handbook. 19-5 
( Collective bargaining agreements covering 

education 6c training. 13-4 
College and university outreach services, 1-6 
College Work-Study Program. 1-3. 1-7. 3-2. 

6- 2. 9-3. 11-4. 19-5 
Colleges 6: literacy, 11-1 

Colliuo, Cladys. Elizabeth Alderman, and 
Eunice Askov: Literacy and Job 
Performance: A Perspective. Institute for 
the Studv of Adult Literacy. Penn State 
University i review). 17-9 

(Collins. Governor of Kentucky. 4-2 

( Collins. Barbara. 8-7 

(Collins. Ceorge. 5-5 

(Colon, Margie, 20-11 

(Colonial Bank 6c Trust. 2-7 

< olorado Literacy Action. 7-3. 10-2 
(Colorado Springs Coalition for Adult Literacy. 

U-II 

< Colorado Springs Neighborhood Reading 

Project. 8-7 

< olorado: Bueua Vista Correctional I* unlit v. 

9-5, Council liir Literacy, 10-2: literacy 
activities in 1988. 17-3 
Colt/TV 19-11 

( Columbia Nitrogen (Corp 2-7 
Columbia Pictures Television. 17-11 

o 
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Columbia Steel Casting. 14-11 

Columbia University. 11-5 

Columbus ( CA ) Ledger- Enquirer. 19-11 

Columbus (OH ) Dispatch/Citizen Journal. 5-7 

Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co, 12-7 

Combustion Engineering. 7-2 

Comdial. 10-7 

Comic books for literacy. 13-2 
Comicon, 3-7 
Commander Oil. 17-11 
Commerce & Industry Assn of New Jersey. 
12-7. 17-11 

Commercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986, 
20-2 

Commitment to Literacy (Cuyahoga C,C. 

report). 4-3 
Commodore Computers. 17-11 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 5-7 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, suit 

against. 3-3 
Communicating Survival (video series), 

Arlington Community Television (review). 

14- 7 

Communications for Tomorrow. Steek- 

Vaughn (review), 20-9 
Communications Workers of America. 13-4, 

15- 6 

(Community College of Pennsylvania, 15-6 
(Community colleges. 11-1, 11-4 
Community Development Agency, 17-6 
Community Foundation of Greater 

Washington. 19-2 
Community Occupational Readiness and 

Placement Program (CORPP, 

Philadelphia), 17-5, 17-6 
Community-based organizations iCBOs), 1-6, 

7-1. 10-5 

Companies and foundations supplying grants 
or willing to consider funding proposals for 
adult literacy programs, 5-1. 7-6, 11-6 
COMPR1S. Inc (educational computer 

courses). 11-3 
Compton. Edna. 7-4 
Computer programs: Family Literacy 

Initiative iCbicago). 19-7 
Computer-assisted instruction. 4-2. 10-7 
(Computerization in the workplace. 16-4, 16-5 
(Computers. 4-4, 6-5: in adult literacy 

programs. 11-3 
(Cone Mills Corp 6-7 
Confectionery 6c Tobacco Workers. 14-11 
Conferences and seminars, fall 1989. 20-4 
Conferences held in second half of 1988. 16-3 
Congress, adult illiteracy activities in 1987, 
14-4 

Congressional action. 14-1 
(Congressional Institute for the Future, 11-3, 
11-7 

(Congressional Task Force on Illiteracy. 10-2, 
11-3 

(Connecticut Bank 6cTrust (Co. 20-11 
(Connecticut Coalition for Literacy. 7-3 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance (Co, 3-7. 
5-5 

(Connecticut National Bank. 2-7. 20-11 
(Connecticut Public Television, 3-3 
(Connecticut State Dept of Education. 15-6 
(Connecticut state literacy activities. 19-3. in 

1988, 17-3 
(Consolidated Diesel. 1-12 
(Consolidated Edison. 2-7. 16-11 
(Consolidated Foods Corp 3-7 
(Consolidated Natural Cas (Co, 12-7 

/' 



Consolidated Natural Gas Co Foundation, 
3-6. 6-7 

Consortium for Worker Education, 20-9 
Consortium for Worker Literacy Program 

(NYC), 6-2, 13-4 
Consumer Foods Systems, 7-7 
CONTACT Literacy Center, 6-4, 7-3, 8-4, 8-5, 

14-11, 16-11: hotiine, 14-3, 17-2, 18-10 
Container Corp of America, 6-7 
Continental Group 2-7 
Continental Press, 15-7 
Continuing Education Institute (MA), 7-6, 

10-5, 19-8, 20-U 
Conti nu ing G rowth ofHu nger, H omelessness , 

and Poverty in Amer cas Cities: 1987, U.S. 

Conference of Mayors, 17-4 
Contour Groves, Inc, 6-7 
Contractors Market Center Magazine. 7-7 
Contran Corp 5-5 
Control Data, 5-7, 16-5, 19-11 
Conwest Exploration, 8-3 
Cook County Jail, 8-7 
Cook. Jacqueline, 3-2 

Cook. Robert led): Worker Dislocation: Case 
Studies of Causes and Cures. W, E, 
I'pjohn Institute for Employment 
Research (review), 17-9 

Coolidge Bank 6c Trust, 17-11 

Cooney, Ida F. , 5-6 

Cooper, Jim, 11-3 

Cooperative Type, 12-7 

Copley Press. 7-7 

Corners, The, 19-11 

Corning Glass Works Foundation. 5-5 

Corporate programs in adult literacy, 14-12 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB). 
3-2. 5-3 

Corpus Christi (TX) Literacy Council. 17-11 
Correctional Education Assn, 7-3, 9-5, 16-3 
Correctional institutions, literacy programs 

in. 1-8. 10-5 
Corrigan, Susan, 10-3 
Coshv. Bill. 11-7 
COSMOS Corp 13-2 
Costa, Charles L., 5-5 
Council of Periodical Distributors Assn 

<CPDA). 9-6 
Council of State Policy 6c Planning Agencies, 

14-8. 15-1, 16-2 
Countdown 2000: Michigan's Action Plan for 

a Competitive Workforce. 16-9 
Country Curtains. 16-11 
Courier Journal (ICY). 10-7 
Cox 6c Smith, Inc. 6-7 
Cox Educational Services, 19-9 
Cox Educational System/Services, 16-4, 16-10 
(Cox Newspapers, 11-7 
Gov. Cindv. 18-2 

CPC International. 5-5. 12-7, 17-11, 20-11 

C rain's Chicago Business. 14-11 

Crankshaft comic strip 17-3 

(Crazv Bob s Computer Warehouse, 19-11 

("Creamer. Dixon 6c Basford, 17-11 

Creaner. Mary Ellen. 2-3 

Creation Recording Studio. 19-11 

(Creative (Commercial Productions, 19-11 

(Creative Photo Craft, 9-7 

(Creators Syndicate Inc. 17-3 

Cross. Carole: Look at the C.S.. 

Contemporary Books (rev jewi. 19-8 
Crouch, Helen, 1*8-10 
(Crouch. Jinx, 14-3, 14-5 
(Crowley Foods. 3-7 

5 



Crown Publishing. 6-7 

Culpeper Foundation. 7-7 

CUNY (see City University of New York) 

Curran. Raymond D.. 5-3 

Current. Inc, 8-7 

Curtice-Bums/Pro-Fac Foundation. 7-6 
Cuvahoga Community College (Cleveland). 
3-7, 4-3, 11-4 

D'Alessandro. Roseanna M., 5-6 
D.C. Heath. 12-7 

Daedalus. American Academy of Arts & 
Sciences. 11-2 

Dalheim, Zoe, 15-2 

Dal ton Foundries, 7-7 

Dana Corp, 7-7, 14-11 

Daniel's Moving & Storage (El Paso). 13-7 

Daniel, Mike. 2-5 

Darkenwald. Cordon, 8-2 

Darke nwald. Cordon: Adult Literacy 

Education: A Review of the Research and 
Priorities for Future Inquiry, New York 
Citv Literacy Assistance Center i review i. 
18-8 

Darling Sharon, 6-7. 16-3, 19-4 

Data Corp, 4-4 

Data General. 7-6. 10-5 

Datapoint Corp, 3-7 

David School (KY), 20-5 

David, Lloyd, 7-7. 10-6 

Davis. Darwin. 7-6 

Davis Foundation. 14-10 

Daycare, need for. 16-7 

Dayton Hudson Corp, 1-10. 8-7. 11-2 

Dayton-Hudson Foundation, 20-5 

DDB/Needham. 14-11 

Decatur i ID Herald and Review. 11-7 

Decker. John O. 5-6 

Deere U Co, 8-7. 14-11 

DeFelice. Louise: Basic Composition: A Step- 
by-Step Approach. New Readers Press 
i review), 19-8 
DeCraff. Jeff. 14-10 
Del Monte. 6-7 
Delaney. William. 16-3 
Delaware Coalition for Literacy. 8-7 
Delaware Council for Literacy, 10-7 
Delaware County (PA) Literacy Council. 4-7. 

14- 11. 17-11. 18-11 

Delaware State Dept of Education. 15-6 
Delco Products. 15-4. 20-4 
Delker. Paul. 3-1. 9-2. 16-5 
Delmar News Agency. 10-7 
Deloney (\ . 7-2 
Deluxe Check Printers. Inc. 6-7 
Demographic changes. 10-6 
Demographic profile of limited- English 

population. 10-4 
Dennison National Co. 9-7 
Denny's Restaurant ( Dallas i. 10-7 
Denver .CO) Metro PLUS Task Force. 11-3 
Denver Pepsi. 19- U 

Department of Education and Science t UK). 

20-1. 20-6ff 
Des Hosiers. Dennis. 8-3 
Detroit free Press, 6-7 
Deukmejian [governor ofCAj. 4-2 
Developing a Basic Skills Program for Your 

Employees. BCEL technical assistance 

bulletin, 11-8 
Developing an Employee Volunteer Literary 

Program. BCEL Bulletin No. 1. 12-8. 13-8. 

15- 8. 16-12. 17-12, 18-12, 19-12. 20-12 
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Dexter Corp 6-7 

Digilio, Karen S.: Critical Thinking with 
Math: Reasoning and Problem Solving. 
Contemporary Books (review). 19-8 

Digital Electronics, 7-6. 10-5 

Digital Equipment Corp, 10-7. 11-7. 14-12 

Dionne. Joseph, 18*10 

Direct Marketing Assn. 20-9 

Directory of Corporate Funding Sources. 
Assn for Community Based Education 
(review), 15-5 

Disadvantaged parents, parent-child 
programs for. 16-3, 16-8 

Discover Total Resources: A Guide for Non- 
Profits, Mellon Bank. 10-2 

Discrimination in testing, 17-6. 17-7 

Dislocated workers, programs for. 13-5 

Dislocated Workers: Exemplary Local Projects 
under the Job Training Partnership Act. 
USCAO (review). 14-7 

Dislocated Workers: Extent of Business 
Closures. Layoffs, and the Public and 
Private Response. USGAO, 13-5 

Dislocated Workers: Local Programs and 
Outcomes under the Job Training 
Partnership Act. USGAO (review). 14-7 

Dislocation and Adjustment: The Impact on 
Women and Minority Workers. NCFE 
(review), 14-6 

Disneyland. 6-7 

Displaced workers. 15-6 

District Council 37. 13-4 

Dobbs International. 19-11 

Dollar General Corp, 13-7 

Domagala, Rich. 19-10 

Domino's Pizza Distribution Corp, 14-10 

Donahue, Thomas. 13-4 

Donnelley Directory. 12-7. 17-11 

Doubleday. 4-7 

Dow Jones. 7-7. 14-10. 17-11, 20-11 
Dowdle CasCo(DeKalb. MS). 15-7 
Dowling. Claudia. 13-7 
Downs. Hugh. 8-1 
Downs. Maria. 7-6 

Drew, Rad. and Larry Mikulecky: Work 
Education Project: How to Gather 6 
Develop Job Specific Literacy Materials 
for Basic Skills Instruction. Indiana 
University. Office of Education and 
Training Resources (review). 17-9 

Drexel University. 17-11 

Drivers of commercial motor vehicles, exam 
for. 20-2 

Dropouts. 16-8: program for. 7-2 

Druthers Restaurant (KY). 9-7 

Duffy. James. 8-1. 8-5. 14-11 

Duffy. Jim. 18-11 

Duffy-. Thomas. 4-4 

Duggan. Paula: Literacy at Work (review), 5-4 
Dukakis. Michael, 11-5. 12-2. 15-1 
Duke Power Co. 2-5. 14-11. 15-7. Ifi-11 
Dumbing down vs. smartening up 16-4 
Dun 6c BradstreetCorp, 12-7. 14-10 
Dundalk Community College. 11-7 
Dungannon iVA) Development Commission. 

7-1. 7-4. 9-7 
Dunne. Dennis. 9-1 
DuPont. 2-5. 17-11. 20-9 
Durham iNC) Literacy Council. 20-2 
Durham (SO Morning Herald. 14-11 
Duval- Bibb Corp 15-7 

Easeo Hand Tools. 9-2 



Eastern Airlines. 1-11 

Eastern Michigan University (EMU), 16-10 
Eastman Kodak. 15-4, 18-11. 20-4 
Easton Aluminum, 6-7 
Eaton Corp, 3-7, 11-6 
EAZY 101 Philadelphia, 19-11 
Ebel, Carolyn. 7-7 
Ebony. 2-7 

Economy, changes in. 16-6 ff 
Edgar. Jim. 15-4 

Education Commission of the States (ECS), 
8-2. 8-5, 9-7, 11-1, 11-2, 14-8, 15-1. 16-2, 
16-3 

Education Forum of New Mexico, 10-7 
Education Writers Assn (E WA). 13-2. 11-2 
Educational Data Systems. Inc. 14-10 
Educational requirements for employment, 
16-6 ff. 

Edwards Brothers, 12-7. 19-11 
El Paso Business Consortium for Literacy. 7-7 
El Paso Herald-Post. 7-7, 13-7 
Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics. 
6-7 

Electrical Workers Union. 14-11 
Electronic Commodity Corp, 18-11 
Elkhart i IS) Truth. 14-11 
Ellicott. Joseph R.. 5-5 
EIrod. Brian. 16-10 
Elsevier Publishing. 9-7. 19-11 
Emery Worldwide, 5-5, 7-7 
Empire State College, 2-3 
Employee literacy. 2-6 
Employee Relations Today, 20-11 
Employee turnover, reduction in. 20-4 
Employment Policies: Looking to the Year 

2000. NAB. 10-6 
Empowerment. 7-1 
Enco Printing Products. 8-7 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 2-7 
English as a Second Language (ESL). 1-7. 9-2. 
10-4. 14-1. 15-3. 16-10. 20-9: program 
models. 10-5. 11-4 
English as the official language ("English 

only** laws). 10-1 
English Proficiency Act < Senate Bill 2835). 12-2 
English-Speaking Union. Excellence in 

English Awards program, 19-2 
Enhancing Adult Literacy: A Policy Guide. 

CSPPA (review). 14-7* 
Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore). 4-2. 

4-4. 6-5 
Entre Computer ("enter. 2-7 
Ephron. Nora. 8-7 
Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission. 17-7 
Equifax. Inc. 3-6 

Equitable Life Assurance. 3-7. 7-6. 7-7. 12-7. 
14-12 

Equitable Life Insurance. 13-7 
Erase Illiteracy — READ billboard campaign, 
18-2 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career. & 

Vocational Education. 2-6 
Ernst & Whinnev. L-ll, 9-7 
Erving. Julius ("Dr. J"). 19-11 
Escher. Martin. 8-6 

ESL i sec English as a Second l^anguagei 
Esmark Foundation. 2-7 
Esselte Letraset. 19-10 
Essence. 2-7 
Essex Corp. 20-2 

Enrich. Nell: Coqwrate Classrooms: The 
Learning Business. 3-6 
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European American Bank. 1-1? 13-7, 17-11 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

(ELCA). 14-2 
Even Start Act. 6-2 

Even Start program. 14-4. 18-3. 18-7. 19-6 
Everett (\VA) Community College. 14-11 
Ex-convicts. Safer Foundation education 

program for. 5-3 
Executive-on-Loan program, 10-7 
Exxon Corp. 2-7. 13-6. 15-7. 17-11. 18-2, 18-10. 

20-11 

Exxon Education Foundation. 3-6. 4-7 
Eye-care programs. 15-2 
Eyre. Gary. 3-1 

Facts of Life (TV series), 17-11 

Facts on File Publishing. 9-7 

Fair Labor Standards Act. 17-7 

Fairfax (VA) Adult Integrated Network. 6-7 

Fairfax County (VA) Public Schools. 6-2 

Fairfield University. Management Training 

Institute. 18-11 
Fairlawn iNJ) Community School. 6-2 
Family Circle. 9-6 
Family Circle/Council for Periodical 

Distributors Assns iCPDA) "Leaders of 
Readers" competition (1989). 19-10 
Familv literacv programs. 19-1 rf. 
Familv Security Act of 1988. 17-2. 19-6 
Family Support Act of 1988. 18-7. 19-6 
Famous Amos. 12-7 
Far West Laboratory. 11-5 
Fashion Institute of Technology. 6-3 
Fay's Drug Co Foundation. 11-6 
Fay. Toni. 6-6. 12-7 

Fearon Education, publications of. 17-9 
Federal Adult Education Act. 3-3 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 9-5 
Federal Citizenship Text series. 15-3 
Federal Emplovee Literacv Training l FELT-. 

3-2. 6-2 
Federal Express Corp, 7-7. 9-7 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 14-11 
Federal Interagency Committee on 

Education (F1CE) report. 9-2 
Federal Paper Board. 15-7 
Federal projects. 1988. 17-2 
Federal role in adult literacy. 18-1. 18-4IT 
FELT program. 14-2 

Fenholt. Jan: Ready to Read. Southwestern 

t review). 17-9 
Fidelitv Bank. 5-7. 6-7. 16-11. 17-11. 18-11. 

19-11 

Field Corp Fund. 14-11. 18-11 
Field Corp. 10-7 
Filsinger. K., S-3 

Final Report: Literacy Technical Assistance 

Project (California). 3-2 
Finance America. 7-7 
Fingeret. Arlene. 11-5. 20-2 
Fingeret. Arlene: Adult Literacy Education. 

Current and Future Directions iroview. 

5-4 

Finn. Paula. 20-10 
FIPSE. 11-7 

Firemen 6c Oilers Union. 14-11 

First Citv Bank. 13-6 

First Federal Sa\mgs 6c Loan Assn of 

RockfordilL). 15-7 
First Fidelity Bank. 12-7 
First Jersey National Bank. 3-7 
First National Bank of Chicago. 2-7. S-7 
First National Bank. 3-7. 6-7. 7-7. 16-3 
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First Pennsylvania Bank. 12-7. 15-6. 19-11 

First Pennsylvania Corp. 1-11 

First Things First (PBS documentary). 17-2 

First Union Corp. 1-11. 11-6 

First Union National Bank. 6-7. 14-11 

Fitzgerald (VA) Herald-Leader. 13-7 

Fleet National Bank. 8-3 

Flexible work schedules. 16-7 

Flom Family Philanthropic Fund, 14-10 

Florida Bar Assn. 17-11 

Florida Literacv Coalition. 6-3, 6-7, 8-7, 9-7, 

10-2. 15-3, 15-7. 17-11. 19- U 
Florida Panhandle Private Industry Council. 

16-11 

Florida State University. Center for 

Educational Technology. 16-2 
Florida Times Union. 6-7 
Floyd County (ICY) Literacy Council. 20-5 
Focus on Basics. World Education newsletter 

(review). 15-5 
Follett Corporation. 9-7 
Foodland. 19-11 
Forbes magazine. 15-6 
Ford Aerospace and Communications Corp, 

16-2 

Ford Foundation. 8-6. 16-8, 17-5 

Ford Motor Co. 8-7. 9-7. 12-3. 12-7. 14-10. 

14-12. 16-10. 20-11 
Ford Motor Fund. 17-11 
Ford Motor-UAW joint literacy program, 6-7 
Forgotten Half. The: Son-College Youth in 

America. Commission on Youth and 

America's Future ireview). 15-5 
Forgotten Half. The: Pathways to Success for 

Americas Youth and Young Famdies (final 

report) (review). 19-7 
Formula aid vs. categorical funding. 16-2 
Fori Lauderdale Sews/ Sun-Sentinel. 20-11 
Fort Wayne (IN) Chamber of Commerce. 7-7 
Fort Wayne llN) Literacy Council. 7-7 
Fort Wayne t IS ) Sews Sentinel. 7-7 
Fort Wavne National Bank. 7-7 
Fortune magazine. 14-11 
Fortune Society. 2-3. 4-7. 7-1 
Foster Engineering. 15-7 
Foster-Davis Foundation. 14-10 
Four by Four: How Can Businesses Fight 

Workplace Illiteracy. Trainin g and 

Develo p ment Journal . January 1989 

i review). 19-7 
Fourth R: Workforce Readiness. The. National 

Alliance of Business Clearinghouse 

« review). 15-5 
Fox Broadcasting Co. 16-11 
Fox. Mike. 19-5 

Fox. Shirley: k rtnerships in Maryland to 

Reduce Adult Illiteracy (review). 14-7 
France, illiteracy in. 2-2 
Franklin Electric Co. 6-7 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 6-7 
FREADOM (TV project). 3-3 
Free Librarv of Philadelphia. 6-5 
Freedom Newspapers. 19-10 
Freiden Alcatel Postage Machines. 14-11 
Freire. Paolo, 5-2 
Fresh Start 2 (Philadelphia!. 3-7 
Frcthcim. Faith. 14-2 
Friendlv Restaurants. 19-11 
Frionor. 20-11 
Frito-Lay, 5-5. 19-11 
Frontier College (Canada). 16-3 
Fry. Hammond & Barr, Inc. 9-7 
Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business. BCEL. 
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3-8, 4-8. 5-8. 6-7. 7-8, 8-8. 9-8. 10-8. 12-8. 

13-8. 15-8. 16-12. 17-12. 18-12, 19-12, 20-12 
Functional illiteracy, adult, 1-2 
Functional In-Service Training (FIST), 3-2 
Functional Literacy and the Workplace 

American Council of Life Insurance, 7-3 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 

Education, 3-2 
Funding for instructional programs, 

inadequacy o£ 10-6 
Funding of literacy programs, 14-12 (See also 

Companies supplying grants or willing to 

consider funding proposals for adult 

literacy programs) 
Funding, formula aid vs. categorical, 16-2 
Fuqua Industries, Inc, 3-6 

Cainer, Lei, 11-3 

Callaudet Universitv, 16-3 

Callery. The (Philadelphia). 19-11 

Cannett Foundation, 1-11, 4-5, 4-6, 5-1, 5-2, 
5-5, 6-7, 7-6, 9-2, 9-7, 10-7, 11-2, 11-3, 11-6, 
13-6, 14-8. 14-10, 14-11, 15-3, 15-6, 15-7, 
16-2. 17-10, 20-2, 20-5, 20-10 

Cans Ink, 8-7 

Gardner [governor of WA), 14-11 
Gardner, Booth, 17-11 
Garrett Turbine Engine Co, 6-7 
Garst, Serina, 17-6 
Gary (IN) Public Schools, 7-7 
CATX Corp. 3-7 
Gay, Bob, 17-6 
GED on TV (TV series), 14-2 
GED programs, 8-5, 9-2; in Kentucky, 8-5 
Gendron, Edward C, 5-6 
General Dynamics, 14-11, 18-2 
General Electric Foundation, 1-11, 3-2 
General Electric. 2-7. 9-7. 10-7. 12-7. 14-12 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, 3-3, 
8-4. 17-2 

General * 'otors Corp. 1-12. 3-7. 8-7. 9-7. 11-7. 
12-3. 12-7 

General Motors' Fisher Guide Division. 13-7 
General Telephone Northwest. 14-11 
George Meany Center for Labor Studies 

(Silver Springs. MD). 13-5 
Georgia Literacy Advocacy Initiative. 2-7 
Georgia Literacy Coalition. 19-11 
Georgia Power Co. 15-7 
Georgia, high cost of college literacy 

programs in. 11-1 
Geraldine P. Dodge Foundation. 8-7 
Germantown Savings Bank. 19-tl 
Getting Yours: A Publicity and Funding 

Primer for Sonprofit and Voluntary 

Organizations. 7-3 
Cibbs Training Services. 14-9 
Gihralter Savings. 10-7 
(liere. Ursula: Functional Illiteracy in 

Industrialized Countries: An Analytical 

Bibliography. UNESCO (review). 17-8 
Gillette Co. 20-11 
Giroud. Cynthia D.. 5-6 
Give the Gift of Literacy campaign. 9-7 
Glamour Magazine. 5-7 
Glenniede Trust. 2-7. 3-3 
Globe Book Co. 15-7 
Golden. June T. 9-6 
Golub Corp. 3-7 
Golub Foundation. 16-11 
Good Housekeeping. 2-7. 14-11 
Good Morntng America (TV program). 8-1. 
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Coodban, Nicholas, 2-6. 5-5 
Goode, W ilson, 19-11 
Gooding's Supermarkets. 19-11 
Coodiing, William, 10-2 
Goodwill Industries of America, 13-2 
Goodyear Aerospace Corp. 9-7 
Goodvear*Tire6c RubberCo, 2-8, 14-10. 17-11, 
20-11 

( Gordon Phillips Beautv bchool (Philadelphia;, 
12-7 

Cordus, Jeanne P.: Preventing Obsolescence 
Through Retraininti. Contexts. Policies, 
and Programs i review . 19-7 

Gore, Albert. Jr., 12-2 

Corgnet. Allene Guss. 16-4 

Goss, Mike, 13-7 

Government action, proposals for, 17-8 
Governments role in adult literacy, lb-1, 18-4ft' 
Grace Foundation. Inc. 5-6 
Graduate Hospital of Philadelphia. 15-6 
( i rati'. 1 1 arvey : Legacies of Literacy; 
Continuities and Contradictions m 
Western Culture and Society. Indiana 
University Press vre\ icxvi. 19-8 
Grant, David. 5-7 
Grant/Jaeoby, 14-11 

(.rants, workforce. appbingfor in 19S9. 1S-3 
Graphic Arts Literacy Action Program , S-7 
Graphic Arts Technical Foundation. 1S-2 
Graphic Communications Union. 14-11 
Graphics Communications International 

Union. 13-4 
GRASP Adult Learning Center iCA). 12-4 
Graterford Prison i Philadelphia). 13-2 
Graves, Barbara C., 5-5 
Graves. Ruth. 4-3 
Gray Drug Fair i Cleveland). 7-6 
Great American First Savings Bank. 14-11 
Great Bear Water Co. 2 7 
Great Britain's Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 

Unit. 16-2 

Greater Boston Chamber oi Commerce. 2-7. 
S-7 

Greater Cle\eland Growth Assn. «S-2 
Greater Cleveland Litcracv Coalition. V2 
Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacy. 20-11 
Greater Hartford Community College. 20-11 
Greater Indianapolis Cit\ League. 7-7 
Greater Newark Chamber of Commerce. 3-7. 
1S-11 

Greater Pittsburgh Litcrac v Council, 4-2. 6-7. 

10-7, 12-7. 13-7. 16-11. 19-11 
Greater ban Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 

3-7 

Greater San Antonio Literacy Hoard. 3-7 
Greater San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 
14-11, 16-11 

( Greater Syracuse NY Labor Council. 15-4 
Greene. Anne. 20-5 
Greene. Dann\. 20-5 
(Greensboro i NC Ja>cec*s 15-3 
Greenville Count\ :SC \BK program. 17-11 
Greenwood Literacy Council iSC>. 15-7 
(Gregory Forest Products. 13-7. 14-H 
Greieli- Williams. Marv --4 
( Grenada i MS i League tur \dult 

Development, 10-7 
Grevhound. 19-11 
Gri gg s v Duke PouerC f 17-7 
(Grimes, Susan. 15-4 
( Grogan, Ste\e 17-11 
(Grosser, Sharon C . 5-6 
' (Grumman Corp. 1-11, 5-6. 6-7. 14-12 
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CTE Corp. 17-11 

GTE Foundation. 9-7 

GTG East/USA Today TV, 20-11 

Cuest Quarters Hotel. 17-10 

Guidelines for Effective Adult Literacy 

Programs. Rainbow Research, Inc 

(review). 17-S 
Gulf & Western, 2-7, 5-1, 5-7, 7-7, 8-7, 9-7 
Gull Life Insurance Co. 10-7 
Gulf of Canada, 5-3 
Gulf Oil Corp. Ml, 3-7 
Gunderson, Steve, 18-3 
Guy Gannett Publishing Co, 18-10 
Guy. Cynthia. 20-9 

H&R Block. 19-11 

H.J, Heinz. 16-11 

Hackbarth. Dorothy. 18-2 

Hackney. Sheldon. 11-5 

Hagemayer. Richard. 4-4 

Hagenauer. George. 13-2 

Hahn. Andrew and Jacqueline Danzberger 

(with Bernard Lefkowitz): Dropouts in 

America: Enough Is Known for Action. 

Institute for Educational Leadership 

ireviewi, 12-6 
Haigler, Karl. 6-2. 9-2 
Hall. Leonard. 2-2 
Hallmark Cards, 1-11 
1 Ialsey-Ta> lor/Thermos, 10-7 
Hammink, Jean, 5-5. 11-2, 20-5 
Hamrick Mills. 3-7 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 12-7. 14-11, 20-9 

Hard-to-reach groups, 7-1 

Hardee's, 17-11 

Haring, Keith, 16-11 

Hannan, David: Illiteracy: A Sational 

Dilemma. 17-11, review, 9-6 
Harman. David. 3-1. 3-4. 11-5. 14-6 
Harper 6c Row. 4-7. 5-6. 7-7. 8-7. 13-7. 18-2 
Harris Bank Foundation. 5-7 
Harris County iTX) Medical Society, 20-10 
Harris Trust 6c Savings Bank. 8-7 
Harris. Joan. 2-5. 15-5 
llarrisburg (PA) Region Central Labor 

Council. 16-2 
Ham' and (Grace Steele Foundation, S-5 
Hartford Cou rant. 13-7 
Hartford Insurance (/roup. 2-7 
Hartford. The. 20-11 
Hartman. David, 8-1 
Harvard Business School. 20-2 
Harvard Reading Laboratory. 11-5 
Harvard School of Education, 13-2 
Harvard University, 11-5 
Hasbro. Inc. 7-7 
Hatfield. Jack. 19-10 
Hansen M. Cody. 7-2 

Hawaii Governors Council for Litcracv. 11-3, 

14-11, 20-11 
Hawaii PLUS campaign. 11-7 
Hawaii state litcracv activities. 15-3. in 19SS. 

17-3 
Hawaii. 19-11 

Hawkins. Augustus. S-2. 10-2 
Hawkins-Stanford Elementary and Secondary 

School Improvement Act of 19SS. 1S-3 
Ilaynes. Carrie: The Missing Link. AIOR 12-3 
Hazard. Paul: Books. Children, and Men. 17-2 
HCA Foundation, 5-6. 9-7 
Head Start, 3-2, 6-2, 14-4. 16-S. 19-4. 19-6 
Health 6c Hospital Workers Union District 

Council 1199, 13-4 



Health care and literacy, 15-4 

Health -related fields, basic skills in, 19-8 

Hearst Corp, 2-7, 7-7, 9-7, 17-11, 19-11 

Hearst Foundation, 11-7 

Heath Cand> Co, 14-11 

Hecks, Inc, 5-7 

Heinz Co/Foundation, 5-7. 10-7 
Heinz, H. John, 111, 7-2 
Helmer, Marilyn, 7-6 

Henrv Ford Communitv College (Dearborn), 
20-4 

Herb Lubalin International Student Design 

Competition, 19-10 
Hercules Corp, 14-11 
Hershey Foods, 17-11 
Hesseman, Howard, 12-2 
Hewlett Foundation, 4-7, 19-2 
Hewlett Packard Co, 12-7 
Higgins, Mike, 16-10, 19-10 
High Point I NO Jaycees, 15-3 
High Volume Printing. 15-7 
Highbridge Community Life Center, 7-4 
Highland Communitv College (ID, 10-7, 

15-4. 16-11 
HightowerOilCo, 10-7 
Hill, Gary, 8-4 

Hill. Huston, Ferris 6c Walker, 14-11 

Hillsboro News Co, b-7 

Hilton, Margaret, 16-4, 16-5 

Himmerling, Tim. 16-4, 16-5 

Hispanic American Labor Council, 14-11 

Hispanics, as a limited-English group. 10-4 

Hitachi Foundation, 9-7 

Hitov. Steve, 3-3 

Hoechst Celanese Corp, 12-7 

Hoffman, O P "Boots ', 2-3 

Hohns, William, 6-7 

Holiday Inn City Centre (Columbia, SO, 15-7 

Holiday Inn, 20-5 

Holiday Mart, 19-11 

Holley Automotive, 9-7 

Holmes, Barbara, b-2 

Holyoke (MA ) Transcript-Telegram. 19-11 

Home and School Institute. 11-2 

Homeless people, literacy programs for. 17-5 

Homelessness, 17-1, 17 -4 IF; and families, 17-5: 

and illiteracy. 17-5 
Homelessness. Health, and Human Seeds. 

National Academy of Science. Institute of 

Medicine {review), 18-8 
Honeywell. Inc. 2-7, 2-3, 11-7. 14-12. 18-11. 

Microswitch Division, 16-11 
Honolulu Star Bulletin. 15-7 
Hope for Reading, Rotary International. 20-4 
Horn. Marcia, 4-7. 8-7 
Hospital Corp of America Foundation, 2-7 
Hospitals, basic skills in. 19-8 
Hotel 6c Restaurant Employees Union. 14-11 
Hotel 6c Restaurant Workers Union. 13-4 
Houghton MiHlin Co. 5-6. 18-2 
Housand. John. 11-6 
House and Garden. 14-11 
Household International, 1-11. 14-10, 17-11, 

20-11 

Houston iTO RKAD Commission. 19-11 
Houston Area Booksellers Assn. 9-7 
Houston Chronicle. 7-7. 10-7, 14-11, 19-11, 

literacy program. 20-10 
Houston Companies. 5-7 
Houston Endowment. 20-10 
Houston Independent School District, 11-3 
Houston MavorsTask Force on Literacy, 

20-10 



Houston Reading. Education, and 

Development Commission (READ), 20-10 
Houston Sun. 10-7 
Howard Savings Bank. 15-7 
HRD Dept. Inc. 12-4 
Hudson County Savings. 12-7 
Hudson Institute. 16-1 
Hull. William, and Judith Sechler: Adult 

Literacy: Skills for the American 

Workforce preview). 15-5 
Human Capital; The Decline of Americas 

Work Force. Business Week special report 

(Sept 19. 1988). 17-11. 18-12. 19-12. 20-12 
Human Resources Development Institute 

tllRDI). 13-5 
Humana. Inc. 5-3. 10-7 
Hung. Lynn. 10-6 
Hunt Foundation. 10-7 
Hunt Manufacturing. 18-11 
Hunter. Carman St. J.. 3-1 
Hunter. Carman St. J., and David Harman: 

Adult Illiteracy in the United States. 

McGraw-Hill. 3-1. 3-6 
Hurst. John A.: Literacy Tutors Library. 

Quality Books (review). 15-5 
Hutchison. Mary, and Esther Norton. Making 

the Most of Sews tor You. New Readers 

Press ( review », 19-8 
Hutchison. Peyton. 4-2 

IBM. 1-11. 2-7. 3-7. 4-7. .5-7. 6-7. 7-7. 8-7. 9-2. 

10-7. 11-6. 11-7. 12-3. 12-7. 14-11. 14-12. 

15-7. 16-11. 17-11. 18-11. 19-11. 20-9. 20-11 
IBM Education Systems. 18-2 
IDC Services. 14- LI 
IDS Financial Services. 17-11 
Illinois appropriations. 7-3 
Illinois Bell. 8-7. 15-7 

Illinois Literacy Council. 2-7. 6-5. 11-7. 13-5. 
14-11. 15-4. lLC's Business and Labor 
Literacy Advisory Committee. 13-3 

Illinois Literacy Effort. Illinois State Library. 
6-5 

Illinois Literacy Hotline. 10-2 
* Illinois State Board of Education. 11-6 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 2-7 
Illinois State Dept of Education. 17-6 
Illinois, as model of statewide literacy 

planning. 15-4 
Illiteracy: among black Americans. 12-3 and 

the homeless. 17-1. 17-4lf; in rural areas. 

19-3; in the workplace. 12-1 
Illiteracy in America. The Shocking Silent 

Crisis. Better Homes 6 Gardens . Nov. 

1985. 6-7 

Immigrant Workers and the American 
Workplace: The Role of Vocational 
Education. National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education. 15-5 

Immigrants and refugees: 1-7. 6-5. 10-1; 
programs for. 15-1; in the workforce. 16-7 
See also Aliens. See also Refugees' 

Immigration 6c Naturalization Seruec. 10-1 

Immigration Reform and Control Act ol 1986 
IRC.U 15-3. 16-2 

Improving Basic Skills in the Workplace. 
Workplace Literacy Programs in Region 
III. U.S. Dept. ol I^abor ireMewi, 19-7 

ISC magazine. 15-6 

Independence Center i Kansas Cit\ \ 7-7 
Indiana Adult Basic Education Center, 7-7 
Indiana Adult Literacy ( Coalition. 2*4. 5-7. 
11-6. 14-11. 15-7 
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Indiana Chamber of Commerce. 14-11, 15-7 
Indiana University. 11-5. 15-1 
Indianapolis Public Schools. 15-7 
Indianapolis Star and Sews. 15-7 
Industrial Tutoring Project (Laubach/Canada), 
16-3 

Industry -Specific Training Programs: An 
Overview. Ohio State University National 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education (review). 14-6 

Information Exchange Network (UNESCO). 
20-3 

Information Industry Assn. 20-9 

Information literacy. 20-3 

Ingram Industries. 4-7 

Inland-Ryerson Steel. 8-7 

Innovations of Dallas. 9-7. 10-7 

Institute for Educational Leadership, 11-2 

Institute for Responsive Education. 19-5 

Institute tor the Study of Adult Literacy iPenn 

State University). 13-2. 17-11 
Institute of Financial Education. 19-11 
Intercraft. 17-11 

Intergenerational Library Literacy Act. 18-3 
Intergenerational remedial programs. 19-4 
Intermountain Booksellers Assn. 9-7 
International activities. 16-2 
International Board of Books for Young People 

iIBBY). 1990 congress. 18-3 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 

14-11 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 

Workers. 15-6 
International competition, illiteracy and. 8-2 
International Ladies Garment Workers 

Union. 11-4. 13-4 
International Literacy Day. 9-6 
International Literacy Year 1990. 14-2. 20-3 
International Newspaper Advertising and 

Marketing Executives ilNAME). 9-6. 15-6 
International Newspaper Marketing Assn. 

17-11 

International Paper Co. 3-6 

International Reading Assn <IRA>. 10-7. 13-2. 

17-8. 19-10. 20-10 
International Thompson Holdings. 4-7 
International Typeface Corp dTCl 19-10 
Intersensorv Learning and Diagnostic Center 

tLong island. NY). 17-11 
lowa-Illinois Gas 6c Electric Co. 5-6 
Island Heritage Books. 19-11 
Island Heritage Publications. 14-11 
Islands Community College tAK'. 6-2 
Itawamba Junior College. 3-7 
ITT. 3-7 
iTVtUKi. 20-8 
1UE Local 509. 15-4 
Iuka<MS> Public Library. 17-11 
luka Printing Co. 11-7 

J. Walter Thompson. 1-11 

J.C. Penney Co. 1-11. 12-3. 12-7. 14-12. 19-11 

J.L. Hudson Co. 3-7 

J. P. Stevens 6c Co. 5-7 

James Irvine Foundation. 7-2. 13-2 

Japan-l.S. competition. 16-6 

Japanese Management Assn. 20-5 

Jaycees. 16-11 

Jefferson County • KY) Adult Basic Education 

program, 9-7 
Jennings, Peter, VI. 12-2. 17-2. 1S-2 
Jerse> City Learning Center. 13-7 
Job 6c Employment Training Program. 1-2 



Job Corps, 1-2, 8-6, 19-4; education and 

parenting programs, 16-8 
Job mix, changes in, 16-6 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS), 

17- 2, 19-7 

Job simplification, 16-4, 16-5 
Job Skills Education Program (JSEP), 13-5, 
16-2 

Job Skills Education Project (JSEP), 20-2 
Job skills. 16-6 ff. 

Job to Be Done. A (PBS documentary). 13-1 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 8-2. 8-6. 

9-3. 10-5. 10-6. 13-4. 13-6. 16-7. 18-6; 

amendment to. 12-2 
Job training programs in Michigan. 16-9 
Job-Related Basic Skills: A Guide for Planners 

of Employee Programs. BCEL Bulletin 

No. 2. 12-1, 12-8, 13-8. 15-8. 16-12. 17-12. 

18- 12. 19-12. 20-12 
Jobs for Youth. 4-7 

John Wanamaker. 4-7. 14-11 

John Wiley 6c Sons. 8-7 

Johnson 6c Johnson. 14-11. 18-2 

Johnson Foundation. 15-2 

Johnson Products. 20-11 

Johnson. Darrell. 14-3 

Johnson. James. 11-5 

Johnson. Richard. 19-11. 20-10 

Johnston. Dave. 9-2 

Joliet Herald Sews. 14-11 

Jones, Day. Reavis 6c Pogue, 10-7 

Jones. Paul. 16-2 

Jordan's Grove, 19-11 

Joseph Drown Foundation, 16-11 

Joseph Seagrams 6c Sons Fund, 3-6 

Joseph Seagram s 6c Sons, 13-7 

Journal of Correctional Education. 7-3 

Journal of Reading, review of vol 31, 17-9; 

review of April 1988 adult literacy issue. 

18-8 

Journey workers (tutor training video), 

ACCESS Network, Canada (review). 18-8 

JTPA (see Job Training Partnership Act) 

JUMP START. 20-1. 20-9 

Jump Start: The Federal Role in Adult 

Literacy. SI PA. 18-1. 19-1. 19-6; summary 
of findings and recommendations. 18-4ff 

Junior League. 8-4 

Jurmo. Paul. 6-2 

Jurmo. Paul: Learner Participation Practices 
in Adult Literacy Efforts in the L'.S. 
(dissertation) (review). 14-7 

K Mart Corp. 9-7. U-7. 12-3. 12-6. 13-6. 13-7. 

14-11. 14-12 
Kaanapali Beach Hotel. 12-7 
Kadavy. Rhonda. 14-3 
Kaiser Aluminum 6c Chemical Corp, 3-7 
Kaiser Pennanente Health Plan. 14-11 
Kaiser. Lloyd. 18-11 

Kalilii-Palama Immigrant Sen. ice Center. 
16-11 

Kangisser. Dianne. 13-6 

Kangisser. Dianne. Pioneers and Sew 

Frontiers. BCEL. 3-S. 4-1. 9-8. 19-12. 

20-12 

Kansas City Star Co.. 7-7 
Kansas City Star. 1-11. 5-1 
Kansas State Industrial Reformatory 

(Hutchinson). 9-5 
Kansas State University. Rural Clearinghouse 

lor Education and Development iRCED). 

19-3 
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Kapa's Rotary Club. 20-4 

Katharine Gibbs schools. 14-8 

Kauai Mayors Council for Literacy. 16-11. 20-4 

Kaufman n's Triangle Corner. Ltd.. L2-7 

Kay-Bee Toys and Hobby Shops. 16-11 

Kazdan. Barbara. 7-2. 20-10 

KCETiLos Angeles i. 4-2. 8-4. 12-2 

Kean. Thomas. 18-3 

Kellogg Co. 3-7. 20-11 

Kelly Girl. 10-7 

Kellv-SpringiieldTire Co. 2-8. 10-7. 14-11. 

15- 4 

Kemper Newton Adult Literacy Program. 15-7 
Kenan Charitable Trust Fund. 18-2 
Kenan Trust Familv Literacy Project. 19-4 
Kenan/SREB Familv Literacv Project. 16-2. 

16- 3 

Kennedy. Edward. 12-2. 19-3 
Kentucky Derby Hosiery Co. 14-11 
Kentucky Educational Television iKET). 7-2. 

9- 2. 10-7. 13-6. 14-2. 16-11. 18-3; high 
school equivalency program. 9-7 

Kentucky Foundation for Literacy. 15-6 

Kentucky Literacv Coalition. 1-6 

Kentucky Literac\ Commission. 4-2. 5-3. 9-3. 

10- 7 

Kentucky Network (NET . winner of 

Schramm Award. 19-3 
Kentucky State Parks employee classes. 9-3 
Kern Adult Literacv Council. 14-11 
Kerr-McCee. 7-2 

Ketchum Communications. 5-7. 13-7 

Ketelson. J.K.. 13-6 

KCTY. 14-11 

Kilberg. William. 1S-10 

Kindall Containei Co. 6-7 

KING TY5. 17-11 

King. Billie Jean. 15-6 

Kingsfbrd Charcoal. 9-7 

Kintgen. Eugene. Barry Kroll. and Mike Rose 
edsi: Perspectives on Literary. Southern 
Illinois University Press i review". 1S-8 

Kiphnger Washington Editors. 9-7. 17-11 

Kirkhmd. Line. 13-1 

Kirkus Award (Appalaehia region). 20-5 

Ktrkwood Coininumty College (Cedar 
Rapids \ 6-7 

KIRO-KSKA. 17-11 

Kirsch. Irwin. 5-2 

Kirsch. Irwin. <uid Ann Jungehlut; Literacy: 
Profiles of Americas Young Adults. 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress {review-. 9-6 

KITY ABC). 19-11 

Khot. Lily 4-3 

Knight Foundation. 12-7. 1S-11. 19-11 

Knight Publishing Co. I - 1 1 

Knight. Kittv: Keep It Simple i KIS < Kit. 12-3 

KOAT-TY. 10-7 

Koch. Kd. 3-2. 14-3 

Kt>en. Susan. 13*6 

Kolb. Lmda. 2-4 

Kolenbrunder. Ronaid. 19- > 

Koloski. Judith. 1S-2 

KOMOTV4. 17-11 

Kopeekv Robert. 20-4 

Koppel. Ted. S-l. 12-2 

Ko/ol. jmiathan. S-7 

ko/.ol. Jonathan. Illiterate America. 3-6. 4-7. 
Rachel and Her Children. 17-4. When* 
Stands the Republic? llliteracu: A 
Warning awl a Challvnac to the Saturn s 
Press. 11-7 
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Kraft Foundation. 19-11 
Kraft. Inc. 12-7. 18-2. 20-4 
Kraus. Fern. 14-2 
Knbs. Carolyn. 7-3 
Kroger Co. 9-7. 11-7 
Kula. Ten. 12-6. 13-7 
KCSA. 19-11 
KVH-TV. 13-7 

L'Eggs Products. 15-7 

La Salle University. 6-7 

Lafayette (IN) Adult Reading Academy. 17-11 

Lafontaine. Jean Bernard. 18-2 

Laico. Annette. 18-2 

Laidley. Jane. 20-2 

Lake Highlands Literacy Center (Dallas >, 10-7 

Land 6c Sky. 5-7 

Land. Edwin. 6-6 

Landers. Ann. 14-3 

Landmark Savings Assn. 19-11 

Lane Community College (OR). 20-11 

Lane. Martha: Churches and Literacy. 

NCCC. 15-2 
LaPointe. Archie. 19-3 
I^itch-kev children, programs for. 18-3 
Lau. Stephan. 20-8 

Laubach Literacy Action (LLA>. 1-2. 1-5. 2-1. 

3-4. 4-1. 5-1. 7-1. 7-2. 8-7. 9-7. 10-5. 11-4. 

11-7. 14-5. 15-3. 18-10. 20-1; International 

Planned Giving Dept. 20-3 
Laubach Literacy of Canada. 16-3 
Lawrence Adult Center (Springfield. I L). 6-7 
Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 7-3 
Lawyers for Literacy. ABA. 11-2. 19-2 
Lazard Freres 6c Co. 14-10 
Leaders of Readers Recognition Awards 

Fami/ t/ Circ/c /CPDA). 9-6 
League ibr Innovation in Community 

Colleges. 1-7. 11-4 
Ijearn and Teach (South Africa). 14-2 
U am to Read (TV series). 12-6 
Learning about Learning Education 

Foundation. 4-3 
learning Behind Bars: Selected Educational 

Programs from Juvenile. Jail, and Prison 

Facilities. Correctional Education Assn 

and Project PLUS ( review i. 19-8 
Learning Channel. TheiTLC). 14-2 
U armntifur Living. {TV series*. 17-11 
Learning-disabled adults. 15-2 
U'banon tOH) Correctional Institution. 9-5 
LeBrecht. Don. 10-2 
Leckenb\ Co. 14-11 
l.ee. Rov. 18-11 
Leene. Norma. 20-5 

Legal aspects of literacy testing. 17-6. 17-7 
Legal aspects of literacy. 3-3 
Legg Mason Co. 6-7 

Legislation: lor ending welfare dependency 
17-2. need for. 10-6; notes on. 18-3 

Lehman College (New York Cit\ '. Institute 
for Literacv Studies. 16-2 

Lemuel Shattuck Hospital School of Practical 
Nursing. 19-9 

Leo Burnett. 14-11 

Leon Plastics. 19-11 

Lerche. H <cd»: Effective Adult Literacy 
Programs. A Practitioner's Guide. 
Cambridge Books. 6-7. review. 7-3 
Lesher Communications. 16-11 
lessons from Ah road — Industrialized 
C ountries. Vieu y oints . no S. Adult 
Literacv 6c Basic Skills Unit (reviews. 17-9 



Levenson. Harvey. 18-2 

Levi Strauss. 14-11 

LeVine. Debbie. 5-3 

Levitan. San and Frank Gallo; A Second 
Chance: Training for Jobs. W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research 
ireview). 17-9 

Lexington i AT) He raid- Leader. 7-7 

Liberty House. 19-11 

Libraries: in California. 3-2; ;o!e oC 1-5. 6-1 
Library Literacy Program: Analysis of Funded 

Projects. U.S. Dept of Education (review). 

17-8 

Library of Congress. 9-6; Books in Our Future 
project. 4-7: Children's Literature Center. 
17-2 

Library of Michigan. 7-3 

Library* Services 6c Construction Act (LSCA). 

1- 6. 6-4. 6-5. 8-2; Title I. 14-4: Title VI. 
10-5. 14-4 

Life Insurance Public Relations Council. 10-7 
Life. 6-6 

Lilly Endowment. 1-5. 2-4 
Limited-English population. 10-1. 10-4 
Lincoln General Hospital. 5-7 
Lincoln National Corp. 7-7. 14-11 
Linenbrink. Sister Cecilia. 6-3 
Lippman. Ellen. 5-2 
LiptonTcaCo. 13-7. 17-11 
Literacy '85. 2-3. 10-5 
Literacy Action. Inc (Atlanta). 3-6 
Literacy and the X at ions Libraries. ALA 
• 1977). 6-4 

Literacy and the L'nited Ways Role. United 

Way of America. 15-2 
Literacv Assistance Center (New York CitvV, 

2- 8. 3-2. 19-9 

Literacy Beat. The. Education Writers 

Association. 13-2 
Literacv Bond Campaign. L2-6 
Literacy Connection iPittsfield. MA) Project 

Read. 15-2 
Literacv Connection isoutbwest Missouri'. 

14-ii 

Literacv Corps Assistance Act of 1987 {Senate 

Bill 1016). 12-2. 19-3 
Literacv CoukjiI of Carroll County (M D). 9-7. 

12-7 

Literacy Council of Chicago. 6-7. 11-7. 18-11 
Literacy Council of Kitsap i\YA). 14-11 
Literacv Council of Williamson Count v (TX). 
17-11 

Literacy in the Workplace. The Executive 

Perspective. Omega Group (review). 20-9 
Literacy Instruction ibr Texans ( LIFT). 4-7 
Literacy Investment for Tomorrow — Missouri 

(LIFT.. 20-10 
Literacy Link. Australian Council for Adult 

Literacv. 14-2 
Literacv Network of Elkhart Countv (IN). 

14-11 

Literacy Network. Inc (Urban Literacy 

Network'. 20-5 
Literacv Providers of Carroll Countv (MD). 

6-3 

Literacy Volunteers of America ( LVA>. 1-2. 1-5. 

2-1. 2-2. 3-4. 3-7. 4-1. 4-7. 5-1. 7-1. 7-2. 

9-7. 10-5. 11-4. 11-7. 13-2. 13-7. 14-5. 15-6. 

16-3. 16-5. 1S-I0. 19-2. 19-9. 19-11. 20-L 

urban activities. 20-4 
Literacv Volunteers oi Berkshire Countv 

MA). 11-7. 16-11 
Literacv Volunteers nf California. 12-7. 17-11 



Literacy Vol un tee rs ot (Charlottesville i V.V. 

10- 7 

Literacy Vohmk-rrs of Chic ago. 2-6. 2-7. '5-7. 

o-7 . 6-7. 11-7. 13-2 
Literacy Volunteers of Connecticut. 2-7. 3-7. 

6-7. 6-7. 7-7. H-7. 17-11 
Literacv Volunteers of Greater Bridgeport. 

IS- II 

Literacy Volunteers of Greater Middletuwn 
■CD. 10-7 

Literacy Volunteers of Greater Norwalk. 2-7 
Literacy Volunteers of Illinois. 17-11 
Literacy Volunteers of Marion Countv ( WY). 
6-7" 

Literacy Volunteers of Massachusetts. 6-5. 

11- 6. 19-5 

Literacy Volunteers of New jersev. 3-7. 4-7. 

S-7.' 12-7. 15-7. 16-11 
Literacy Volunteers of New York City, 2-7. 

4- 1.4-7. S-7. 10-7. 16-11. 1S-10. 19-9: 
publications of. 16-3 

Literacy Volunteers of New Vork State. 15-6 
Literacx Volunteers of Northern Westchester. 
10-7 

Literacy Volunteers of Orange County iCA\ 

12- 7 

Literacy Volunteers of Placentia iCA). 6-7 
Literacy Volunteers of Southern New Jersey. 

5- 7 

Literacy Volunteers of Syracuse iNY*. 15-4 
Literacy Volunteers of Washington County. 
PL. 16-11 

Literacy V olunteers of Westchester. 9-7 
Literacy. X itineracy and Adults. I'.K. Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills L'nit and 
Manpower Services Commission. 20-7. 
review. 15-5 
Literacy : in Appalachia. 13-2. in California. 

13- 2. in cities. 13-2. colleges and. 11- 1, m 
correctional institutions. 1-S. 9-1. 9-4. in 
the courts. 3-3. federal role in. 13-2. and 
health organizations 6-2. of parents. 9-3. in 
prison. 13-2 

Literacy: Profiles of Americas Younti Adults. 

NAEP. 19-2 
LlTUNEd'ormcrU LITN'KT computer 

information sxstcm. 6-2 
LITN'KT computer information system. 5-2 
Little. Brown. 9-7. 17-11. 19-11 
Livestock Journal. 13-7 

Local education authorities LEAsi. 20-1. 20-6 

I .oekheed Corp. 10-7 

Lockheed Space Missile. 17-11 

Loirv Publishing House. 9-7 

London Adult Literacy and Basic Skills L'nit. 

publications ot. 9-2 
London L'niversitv 20-6 
lame Star Construction. 1 >-7 
Lonu and Short ot Mother Goose and Favorite 

Childhood Tales. New Headers Press 

review >. 20-9 
Long Reach Pros- Telegram. 16-11 
Long island Hailnud. 10-7 
Long. LvnelKn. 6: Janet Spiegcl-Podneck\ ■ 

In hint: Bcmmimu lAU iacu Throuah 

Cultural Auareness. Addison Weslcv 

rex lew i. 14-7 
Long. Hiehard. 17-S 
Lord. Jerr\. S-2 

I .os Angeles ( Ihamhe r of ( ."onuncrce. 10-7 
Los Angeles Clippers. 16-11 
Los Anueles Herald Examiner 10-7. 15-7 
I jjs Anacles Times. 4-7. 5-1. 5-7. 15-7. 19-11 
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Los Lobos. 18-10 

Louisiana, literacy activities in 1988. 17-3 
Lovett. Sister Ann. 7-4 
Low. Kay. 7-6 

Lowell Bennion Community Service Center 

(Salt Lake City*. 20-4 
Lubbock (TX) Literacy Council. 17-11 
Lunden. Joan. 8-1 
Lundy. Marjorie. 7-6 

Lurio. David: More Special Recipes. Skylight 

Press i review). 17-9 
Lutheran Church of America iLC A). 1-8 
Lutheran Church Women: 19-11: of 

Philadelphia. 7-4: Volunteer Reading 

Aides Program. 14-2 
Lutheran Immigration £* Refugee Sen ice. 

3-4 

Lutheran Medical Center iNYCV 6-3 
Lutheran Settlement House Women's 

Program (Philadelphia!. 11-6 
Lynch. Dick. U-2. 15-2 
Lynch. Steven. 17-6 

L\nn i MA> Operation Bootstrap adult reading 

program. 9-7 
L\nn. Andrea. 10-3 
Lynn. Loretta. 18-2 
Lvtle. Susan. 11-5 

MficM. 6-7 

M. Lowenstein Corp. 5-7 

MacArthiir Foundation. 6-7. 8-7. 9-3. 11-2. 

15-2. 19-3. 20-4 
MacDonald. John: Rcadinti for Survival. 

("enter for the Book. Library of Congress 

i review). 15-5 
Machinists Union. 14-11 
Mack Iron Works. S-7 
Mack Trucks. 7-7 
Macmillan Publishing Co. 7-7 
Macnullan. Inc. 14-9 
Macomb (Ml) Literacy Project. 20-11 
Magazine Publishers Assn. 2-8. 5-1. 8-7. 20-9 
Maine State Literacy Coalition. 11-6 
Maiuiri. Renard. 3-3 
Make It Your Business: A Corporate 

Tit nd ra isi nn Guide for Literacy Proara w v . 

BCEL Bulletin No. 3. 18-9. 18-12. 19-12. 

20-12 

M a kinu America Work: Productive People 
Productive Policies. National Governors 
Assn. 13-3 

Makina Literacy Programs Work: A Practical 
Guide for Correctional Educators. NIC. 
9-4 

Making the Grade: A Report Card on 
American )outh iTV special). 20-4 
Maimer. Reynold. 15-3 
Malone. Violet. 3-1 

Management Solutions magazine. 10-7 
Manchester State Bank. 2-7 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 6-7 
Manpower Sen ices Commission (MSO il'K\ 
13-3 

Manpower Training Agency ( IK). 20-6 
Mansfield iOHi \BK program. 8-7 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust. 2-7. 4-7 
Manufacturing, decline of. 16-6 if. 
Marano. C\nthia. 15-2 
Mareel-Dekker. 9-7. 17-11 
Marine Corp. 5-6 

Mariner's Inn t Hilton Mead. SO. 15-7 

Mark. Jone Lester. 3-3 

Mark. Jorie L. ,ed. >: Ut ARE Do It- Basic 



Education in the Workplace. AAACE 

ire\iew), 14-7 
Marmon. Harriet. 4-3 
Marriott Hotel (Boston). 17-10 
Mars Corp, 6-7 

Marshall Countv Adult Basic Education. Inc. 
2-4 

Marshall. Allan. 8-7 

Marshall. Charles. 18-2 

Martin Honda Dealerships (CA), 12-7 

Martin. Gov. (Mary land). 4-2 

Siartin, James. 16-11 

Marvel comic books. 8-6 

Mary H. Weir Library (Weirton. WV). 4-2. 

4- 4 

Mars H. Weir Public Librarv ^Weirton. VW\ 

17- 11 

Mary land ABE program. 14-U 
Maryland Correctional Institution (Jessup), 
9-5 

Mary land State Advisory Committee for Adult 

& Continuing Education. 4-2 
Man land State Dept of Education. 6-3. 8-2. 

18- 11 

Mary land State Highway Dept employee 

instruction. 9-3 
Mason. James. 10-3 

Massachusetts Citizens Literacy Corps. 11-5 
Massachusetts Dept of Education. 13-5. 15-2 
Massachusetts Executive Office of Labor. 13-5 
Massachusetts Governor's Literacy Initiative. 

12- 2 

Massachusetts literacy plan. 6-3 
Massachusetts Long Term Care Foundation. 

19- 9 

Massachusetts Office of Economic Affairs. 

13- 5 

Massachusetts Office of Training and 

Employment Policy. 11-4 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 11-5 
Massachusetts State Dept of Education. 11-4 
Massachusetts Workforce Literacy Plan. 15-1 
Massachusetts Workplace Education 

Initiative. 9-2. 13-5 
Mate rials and Met ho ds i n Adult and 

Continuina Education. Mate rials 6c 

Methods (review. 15-5 
Math skills. 16-10 
Mathias. Charles. 6-2 

Matrices t private technical assistance group). 

13- 6 

Mattleman. Marciene. 3-3. 15-6 

Maui Hui Malama literacy program. 12-7 

Mazda. 18-11 

McAuliffe. Gillian. 11-6 

McCann Erickson. 5-V of Canada. 8-3 

McCollum. Sylvia. 9-5 

McCord Corp. 2-4 

McCord. Nancy. 16-3 

McCoy Electronic Co. 20-11 

Mccullougb. Page. 20-2 

McCune. Donald. 3-1. 3-4 

McDermott. Joseph. 13-5 

McDonald's. 6-7. 7-7. S-7. 9-7. 10-7. 11-7. 

14- 11. 14-12 
McDonald. Barbara. 19-1 
McDonnell Douglas. 18-2 
McGraw Prize in Education. 18-10 
McCraw. Harold W Jr . 1-1. 2-1. 3-1. 4-1. 4-7. 

5- 1. 5-2. 6-1. 7-1. 9-1. Il-L 12-1. 13-1. 14-1. 

15- 1. 16-1. 17-1. IS-1. 18-10. 19-1. 20-1, 20-5. 

20- 9 

McGraw-Hill Foundation. 4-7. 12-7 

n 
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McGraw-Hill. Inc. 2-7. 4-7. 17-11. 18-10. 

19-11. 20-2 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act. 17-1. 

l7-4ff' 
McWhirter. Ned. 17-11 
Meacham. Louisa, with Beverly 
Schwartzburg: Literacy Action: A 
Resource Book for Colleges and 
Universities i review). 14-7 
Mead Corp. 19-11 
Mead Paper. 16-11 
Meadows Foundation. 15-7 
Medford (OR) Literacy Council. 5-7 
MedfordlOR I Mail-Tribune. 5-7 
Media Industry Sewsletter. 3-7 
Medicare, simplification ol language by. 3-3 
Meenan. Avis. 16-3 
Mellon Bank East. 12-7. 19-11 
Mellon Bank. 1-11. 10-3. 10-7. 14-12. 16-11. 

17-11. 18-11. 19-11 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 9-7. 11-7 
Memphis Light. Gas & Water. 9-7 
Memphis Literacv Council. 7-7 
Memphis Magazine. 9-7 
Mendel. Richard: Meeting, the Economic 
Challenae of the 1990s: Workforce 
Literacy in the South. Sunbelt Institute 
i review*. 18-S 
Mentorhm relationships. 20-3 
Mercer County \bcational-Technical Center. 
11-7 

Merchants Bank N.A.. 7-7 

Meredith Corp. 9-7 

Meridian Mutual Insu ranee. 7-7 

Meritor Financial. 19- 11 

Merola. Mario. 8-2. 9-4 

Merriam. Sharon. 8-2 

Merrill Lynch. 16-11. 18-2. 19-11 

Merrimack Education Center (MA). 5-7 

Mesa County {CO) Library Adult Reading 

Program. IS- 11 
Mesa County (CO) Public Library. 12-7 
Metro South/West Private Industry Council 

Ai.-U 11-4 
M ETRO. 10-7 

Metropolitan Baltimore Council of AFL-CIO 

Unions. 18-11 
Metropolitan State College (Denver'. 2-S. 

10-4 

Miami- Dade Community College. 11-4 
Michael J. Council Foundation. 12-2 
MiehCon Foundation. 20-11 
MichieCo. 10-7 

Michigan Adult Literacy Initiative. 3-7 
Michigan Adult Literacy Task Force, 16-9 
Michigan Dept of Corrections, apprenticeship 

program policies. 9-5 
Michigan Governor's Blue Ribbon Welfare 

Commission. 16-9 
M ichigan Governor's Cabinet C iouncil on 

Human Investment. 16-9 
Michigan Governors Office lor Job Training. 

16-9 

Michigan Human Investment Fund, 16-9 
Michigan Human Investment Svstem. 16-9 
Michigan Job Training Partnership Assn. 13-7 
Michigan Literacy 7-3 
Michigan Opportumtv Card. 16-9 
Micro Chemical. Inc. 13-7 
Micro Switch. 15-4 

Middle East RestauranU Berkeley). 12-7 
Middle South Utilities. 7-2. 13-6 
Middleman. Denise L.. 5-7 
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Middlesex County College iNJ). 3-2 

Midland-Ross Corp. 5-6. 10-7 

Midlands Area Health Education Center 

^Columbia. SO. 15-5 
Migrant programs. 10-5 
Mikuleeky. Larry. 2-6. 11-4. 13-1. 16-4. 16-5. 

16-11 ' 

Mikuleeky. Larry. & Jeanne Ehlinger: 

Training for Job Literacy Demands: What 
Research Applies to Practice. Institute for 
the Study of Adult Literacy. Penn State U. 
• review). 14-7 

Mikuleeky. Larry: Literacy Task Analysis: 
Defining and Measuring Occupational 
Literacy Demands (review). 14-7 

Miller Printing Equipment. 8-7 

Miller. George: The Challenge of Cnicersal 
Literacy. Science . Sept 9. 1988 (review). 

18- 8 

Miller. Ken. 5-7 

Miller. Valerie: Between Struggle and Hope. 

Westv iew. 6-7 
Milliken Textiles. 3-7 
Millipone Corp. 7-6 
MilliporeCorp. 20-11 
Milnes. Sherrill. 18-2 
Milwaukee Area Technical College. 14-11 
Milwaukee Journal Sentinel. 13-7 
Milwu..!;ee Journal. 14-11 
Milwaukee Public Library. 14-11 
Minassian. Patti. 17-3 
Mine Construction Co. 8-7 
Minnesota Adult Literacy Campaign. 11-6 
Minnesota Adult Reading Campaign. 12-2. 

19- 11 

Minnesota Dcpt of Jobs and Training. 19-11 
Minnesota Literacy Council. 1-9. 7-7. 14-11 
Minnesota: literacv activities in 1988. 18-3 
Minorities in workforce. 16-7. 16-8 
Minority groups. 7-1 

Mississippi Adult Basic Education Dept. 3-7 
Mississippi Authority for Educational 

Television. 9-2. 18-3 
Mississippi Governor s Adult Literacv 

Initiative. 7-3 
Mississippi Governor s Literacy Task Force. 

9-3 

Mississippi PowerPC Light. 13-6 
Mississippi State Dept of Education. 13-2. 
15-6 

Missouri's Literacy Investment for Tomorrow 

LIFT). 16-9 
Mobav Corpi 17-11 
Mobil Oil. 3-6. 3-7. 6-7. 12-7 
Mnlson Group 8-3 
Monongahela Power Co. 6-7 
Monroe Auto Parts. 9-7 
Monroe. Earl. 2-8 
MONY Financial Sen ices. 9-7 
Moore Business Forms. 9-7. 17-11. 20-11 
More Classics to Read Aloud. Crown 

Publishers. 10-3 
Morgan Bank. 18-2 

Morgan Guaranty Trust. 2-7. 2-8. 3-6. 4-7. 

7-4. 7-6. 13-7! 19-11 
Morgan Stanlev. 13-7. 14-10. 19-11 
Monta. Pat. 12-2. 20-3 
Momma Coll (Allentown. PA*. 6-7. 7-7 
Morrison. Jim. 15-2 
Morrison. Toni. 11-3 
Motorola. 18-11. 20-11 
Mott Foundation. S-5. 19-2 
Mountain Bell Foundation. 14-11 



Mountain Bell. 6-7 

Mountains and Plains Booksellers Assn. 11-7 

Moynihan. Patrick. 14-4. 19-6 

MPI Label Systems. 15-7 

Mr. Rent'it. 13-7 

Ms. magazine. 2-7. 2-S 

Mt. Cregor Correctional Facility (NY). 9-5 

Mt. KiscotNY) Public Library. 10-7 

Muirhead. John. 10-3 

Mulroney. Brian. 18-2 

Municipal Assistance Corp iM AC). 3-2. 6-2. 

7-4. 13-4 
Munro. Richard. 20-9 
Murphy. Garrett. 15-4 
Murphy. John. 20-10 

Muskegee County <CA) ABE program. 17-11 
Muskegon iMI) Correctional Facility. 9-5 
Muskegon Chronicle. 13-7 
Mutual assistance organizations (MAAs). 10-5 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 3-7 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 18-11 

Nabisco Brands. 12-3. 12-7. 13-7. 14-11. 14-12. 

17-2. 17-11. 18-2. 19-11 
Naftolin-Bell 6: Co. 15-7 
Nagashima. Shinicluro. 20-5 
Nalco Chemical Co. 1-11 
Nashua tNH) Adult Learning Center. 6-2 
Nashville Adult Literacy Council. 2-7 
Nashville, homeless in. 17-4 
National Academy of Sciences. 17-4 
National Adult Literacy Congress. 

Philadelphia. 14-2 
National Adult Literacy Project, publications 

of. 2-3 

National Advisory Council on Adult 

Education. 13-7 
National Alliance of Business (NAB). 9-7. 

10-6. 12-2. 13-6. 15-1. 17-11. 18-10. 20-2. 

20-4 

National Assault on Illiteracy Program (AOIP). 
1-6 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

<NAEP>. 5-2. 10-1. 1986studv. 11-4. 11-5 
National Assn for the Advancement ol Colored 

People. 12-3 
National Assn for the Exchange of Industrial 

Resources. 7-3 
National Assn of Banking A flir motive Action 

Directors. 20-U 
National Assn of Broadcasters. 18-10. 18-11 
National Assn of Broadcasting ^NAB) 

retraining project. 10-2 
National Assn of College Stores. 8-6. 8-7. 9-7 
National Assn of Counties. 12-2. 13-6 
National Assn of Educational Progress 

iNAEP). 19-2: test development by. 19-3 
National Assn of Printers & Lithographers. 

18-2. survey. 20-10 
National Assn of Private Industry Councils. 

9-3. 12-2. 13-6. 15-1. 16-11 
National Assn of University Women. 12-3 
National Awareness Campaign. 1-3. 1-5. 5-2 
National Baptist Convention USA. 12-3 
National Black Leadership Houndtable. 12-3 
Sational Black Monitor. 12-4 
National Campus Literacy Awareness Week. 

17-2 

National Captioning Institute i NCI). 13-7. 
20-3 

National Catholic Assn for Broadcasters and 
Communicators. 1988 Personal 
Achievement Gabriel Award. 18-11 



National Center for Research in Vocational 

Education. 2-6 
National Coalition for Literacy. 19-2 
National Coalition for the Homeless. 17-4 
National Coalition of Title 1/Chapter 1 

Parents, 12-3 
National Collaboration for Youth, 20-4 
National Commission for Employment Policv. 

10-4 

National Commission on Libraries & 

Information Science. 4-2. 6-5 
National Commission on Literacy (SJ 

Resolution 102)3-2 
National Commission on the Role and Future 

of State Colleges and Universities. 11-1 
National Community Education Assn. 15-3 
National Conference on State Literacy 

Initiatives (Chicago), 16-2 
National Congress of Neighborhood Women. 

2-3.2-7 

National Council for Black Family & Child 

Development. 12-3 
National Council for the Aging. 3-2 
National Council on the Aging, publications 

of. 12-3 

National Council of Black Mavors. 12-3 
National Council of Churches ot Christ 

NCCO. II-2. 15-2 
National Council of Negro Women. 12-3 
National Education Assn. 20-4 
National Federation of Community 

Broadcasters, 9-2 
National Fund for Literacv Development Act 

• H,R, 5607). 10-2 
National Governors Task Force. 19-7 
National Governors Assn iNGAl. 8-4. 11-1. 

13-3. I5-I. 16-2. Task Force on Adult 

Literacy, 1 1 -2 
National Institute of Adult Continuing 

Education 1 1* 10. 2U-1 
National Institute of Corrections, 7-2. 9-4, 

11-5 

National Institute of Education, 5-2 
National job Training Partnership. 9-3. 12-2 
National Literacv Da\. I7-S 
National Literacy Honors. 16-2. dinner. 17-2, 

1S-2. gala. 20-4 
National Literacy Initiative. 9-6 
National Longitudinal Survcvs of Youth [*ihor 

Market Experience. 16-8 
National Mentor Breakfasts. 20-4 
National Pan Hellenic Council, 12-3 
National Postal Workers l'nion. 11-2 
National Press Club. 17-S, IS- 1 
National Public Radio t\PR». 9-2. 11-2 
National Sorontv Phi Delta Kappa. 12-3 
National Starch & Chemical Corp. 19-11 
National L'nion of Hospital & Health (-are 

Emplovces. 13-4 
National I'rhan Li-ague, S-4 
Nationwide Insurance Co, 12-7. IS-2 
Native American Proieet. 19-9 
Nuvaio Tribal Council. 2-3 
Na\y Alloat Functional Skills Program. 11-7 
NBC News. 1-7 
NBC, 16-2. 17-11 
NCNBCorp. 1-11 

Nebraska CONTACT Literac\ Center. 9-1. 9-2 

NelloTeer Construction Co. 20-2 

Nevada State Librarv and Archives. 11-6 

New American Librarv. 2-7. 51 

New American Librarv E P. Dutton. 19-10 

Nrw Bedford iMAi Public Schools. 20-11 

ERIC 



New England Business. 11-7 

New England Patriots. 17-11 

New England Telephone. 2-7. 17-10, 17-11 

New Hampshire Job Training Council. 2-8 

New Horizons for Children. 7-1 

Sew Immigrants/ Sew Minorities, American 

Council on Life Insurance, 10-4 
New Jersey Adult Literacy Initiative. 12-7. 

15-7 

New Jersey Bell. 3-7. 12-7, 18-11 

New Jersey Division of Taxation, 16-11 

New Jersey Division on Aging, 6-2 

New Jersey Network, 18-11 

New Jersey, literacy activities in 1988. 1S-3 

New Mexico Coalition for Literacy. 15-6 

New Mexico Optometric Assn, 15-2 

New Mexico State University. 6-2 

New Mexico. Education Forum of. 10-7 

New Orleans Public Service Inc. 13-6 

New York "You Can Read" campaign, 11-3 

New York Cities in Schools, 19-9 

New York Citv Board of Education. 6-2. 13-4, 

13-5, 15-4.' 17-6. 20-10 
New York Citv Central Labor Council. 15-4 
New York Citv Consortium ibr Worker 

Education. 15-4 
New York City Technical College, 13-7. Parent 

Readers Program. 19-11. 20-11 
New York City's adult literacv programs. 14-3 
New York Community Trust, 7-4. 9-7 
New York Life Foundation grants. 19-9 
New York Life Insurance. 1-11. 14-12 
New York State Business Council. 15-4 
New York State Dept of Correctional Services, 

9-4 

New York State Dept of Education. 6-2. 7-4. 

13-4. 20-4. 20-10 
New York State Dept of Labor. 15-4 
New York State Division of Adult and 

Continuing Education, 15-4 
New York State Workplace Literacv Program, 

15-4 

New York Telephone. ML 1-12.4-7. 13-7. 

15-4. 17-11. 19-11. 20-11 
New York Times Co Foundation. 4-7. 13-7, 

19-10 

Sew Yvrk Tmies, 16-11. 19-11 

New York's Employment Preparation 

Education iEPE) program. 15-4 
New York, literacy activities in 1988, 17-3 
Newark Literacy Campaign, 3-7 
Newark's Project Read. 20-11 
Newcomb Hall Bookstore. 10-7 
Newconib. Sarah. 17-2. 17-6. 18-3, 19-9 
Newman. Anabel: / Want to Read < video*. 

Familv Express Video i review i, IS-9 
Sewnuit ilow-reading-level booklets 1 . 

ALBSU. London i rev iew i. 18-9 
Newport News Shipbuilding, 9-7, 13-6 
Sewsdau, 19-11 

Newspapers in Education program, 2-7 
Sewspapers Meet the Challenge. AN PA. 12-3. 
13-7 

SewvtveeL 2-7. 4-2. 14-11. 15-6 

Newton Buving Corp .M A\ 11-4 

Nichols, J Hughes. 13-6 

Nickse, Ruth. 2-2. 9-3, II-5. 19-4. 19-5 

Niesen. James R.. 12-6 

Sightlitie <TV program!. S-I 

Nine Star Enterprises < Alaska). 15-6 

Nissan Corp. 2-7 

Njssen Universal, 6-7 

Norfolk, homeless in. 17-4 



North Andover (MA) Dept of Manpower 

Development. 9-2 
North Carolina Center for Literacy 

Development. 20-2 
North Carolina community colleges, 8-2 
North Carolina Conference for Social Service, 

10-7 

North Carolina Dept of Community Colleges, 
2-7 

North Carolina Governor's Commission on 

Literacy, 15-3 
North Carolina Literacy Assn. 14-11 
North Carolina Participatory Planning 

Committee for Adult Basic Education, 6-7 
North Carolina State University, U-5, 20-2 
North Charleston, City of, 18-li 
Sorth Shore Sews, 9-7 
Northern California Booksellers Assn, 4-7 
Northern Trust Co. 3-7, 7-6, 11-7, 14-11 
Northwest Regional Lab (Portland, OR), 10-6 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co, 

MI 

Nueces County iTX) Bar Assn, 17-11 
Nunes. Steven. 13-3 
Nursing homes, basic skills in, 19-8 
Nuttal, John. 9-4 

O'Leary, John. 5-3 

O'Neill, Hugh: Creating Opportunity: 
Reducing Poverty Through Economic 
Development, Council of State Policy & 
Planning Agencies (review), 17-8 

Oakland Tribune, 14-11 

Oakton Community College (ID, 9-7 

Occupational basic skill requirements. 10-7 

Occupational trends, 16-6, 16-7 

Ocean State Business, 17-11 

Oceanic Cable, 16-11 

Off-the-Street Club, 14-11 

Office of Educational Research & 
Improvement of the U.S, Dept of 
Education. 13-6 

Office of Library Outreach Services, 1-5 

Office of Technology Assessment iOTAl 
workplace study. 19-2 

Ogilvy & Mather. i4-ll 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co, 3-7 

Ohio Literacy Network, 5-3, 6-7. 11-7. 12-7. 
18-11 

Ohio State University. 2-6 
Ohio, high cost of college literacv programs 
in. 11-1 

Oklahoma Dept of Libraries program, 6-4 

Oklahoma Literacv Coalition. 5-3 

Oklahoma Literacy Council. 20-10 

Oklahoma Telephone Assn, 20-10 

Old Stone Charitable Foundation. 7-6 

Older adults, literacy programs for, 12-3 

Older Alaskans Commission, 6-2 

Older Americans Act, Title IV. 4-3 

Olds. Astrida R.. 5-5 

Olin Corp. 6-7 

Olin. Thomas, 8-2 

Oliver. Bonnie, 4-2. 12-2 

Olsten Corp 17-2, 18-2 

On Your Own ipre-GED adult literacy 

workplace courses). PEN N ARAM A. 20-2 
Onan Corp. 6-7. 12-1 
One Plus Our (PBS documentary). 20-3 
Ong, John. 9-7 

Opening Doors. A Decade of Educating Those 
at Risk. American Reading Council 
reviewi. 13-3 
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Operation Lift. 7-3 

Opportunity for Adult Reading program 

• Bradley County. TN>. 17-11 
Orange Countv (FU public schools. 10-5. 

19-11 

Orange County Register. 16-11 

Oregon Literacy, 8- 7. 11-6. 14-11 

Oregon State Advisory Committee for Adult 

Education 6c Literacy. 11-3 
Oregon's PLUS Task Force. 12-2. 13-7 
Orfield. Carry. 6c Helene Slessarev: Job 

Training. Under the Sew Federalism. 

University of Chicago (review). 14-7 
Organization for Rehabilitation Through 

Training (ORT). 7-2 
Organizing a Literacy Program for Older 

Adults. National Council on the Aging. 

12-3 

Orlando ( FL) "Job Site Project; 10-5 
Ornstein. Lynnc. 2-3 
Orr. Robert. 2-4 
ORT. 7-2 

Outboard Marine Corp. 5-7 

Outdoor Advertising Assn oi Amenta. 1S-2 

Outlook magazine. 14-11 

P H Davton. 18-11 

P'H Electronics. 17-11. Educational Svstem. 
IV 11 

Pace Institute. f>-7. 9-7 

Pace Institute/SAFER Foundation. 18-11 

Pacific Bell. 12-7. 14-11 

Pacific Cab 6c Electric. 1-11. 14-11. 19-11 

Pacific Northwest Bell. 11-7. 13-7. 14-11. 17-11 

Pacific Northwest Booksellers Assn. 3-7 

Pacific Pipeline. 3-7 

Pacific Power & Light. S-7. 9-7. 11-7 

Packard Electric. S'7 

Palmer. Julia. 4-3. 5-2 

Pampa Literacy Croup iTX). 19-11 

Paoletta. Leonard. 5-3 

Parade Magazine. IS- 1 1 

Parent and Child Education Program (PACE . 

16-3. 19-4 
Parent-child programs. 19- IB'. 
Parenting skills. 19-lfi'. 
Parenting Strategics for Accessing Schools 

PLUS WQ ED video) i review i. 19-S 
Parents, literacy of. 9-3 
Park Plaza Hotel. 17-11 
Parker James: ABEiGED Community 

Colleges: A Sational Study. U.S. Dc pt oi 

Education t review 17-S 
Parker. Robert. A Catskill Eagle. 9-7 
Parkersburg i\VV> senior citizen hterae\ 

program. S-7 
Parks. Karl. 11-3 
Par melee. Jean. 7-2 
Parrish. Constance. 13*7 
Partners for Literacy -Downev. CA). 19-11 
Partem. Doll v. l3-<> 
Patterson Fuel Oil Co 1711 
Pav less Cash wavs. 7-7 
P.ivne. Martha. 7-7 

PBS. 9-7. 12-2. 17-2. Adult l-earnmg Seruee 
9-2 

PBS. ABC PLUS campaign. 11-1. 12-7. 20-3 

Peahodv Holding Co. 7-2 

Pearl Records. 2-S 

Pearson. Peter. 9-3 

Peat Marwick Mam 6c Co.. 13-7 

Peat. Marwick. Mitchell. 15-7 

PECO. 19-U 



Pell. Claiborne. 18-10 
Peninsula Literacy Council. 13-6 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 5-6 
PEN N ARAM A (cable system). 20-2 
Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Act. 10-2 
Pennsylvania AFL-CIO. 17-11 
Pennsylvania State Dept of Education. 14-3 
Pennsylvania State University. 11-6. 13-2; 

Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy. 

11-3. 11-5, 16-2, 20-2: Adult Literacy and 

Technology Project. 19-11 
Pennzoil Co. 13-6 
People Computer Co. 16-11 
People's Bank. 2-7 
People's Computer Co i PCCl 20-2 
People's Energy. 2-7 
People's Gas 6c Light Co. S-7 
People's Natural Gas Co. 3-6 
People. 6-6. 12-7. 15-6 
Pepsico/ Frito Lay. 12-7 

Perelinan. Lewis: Human Capital Investment 

for State Economic Development. Western 

Governors" Assn. 17-3 
Perkin-Elmer Corp. 2-7 
Perpieh. Gov. (Minnesota). 12-2 
Pershing. James: Work Education Project: 

Bridging Education 0- Employment with 

Basic Academic Skilb. Indiana University. 

Office of Education and Training 

Resources t review). 17-9 
Personnel Pool of .America. Inc. 19-11 
Perspectives on the Lit racy Crisis* in America 

fNPRTV series). 9-2 
Petersburg (VA) Federal Correctional 

Institute. 9-5 
Petersen Publishing Co. 17-11. 20-11 
Petersen. Donald. 16-11 
Peterson Publishing Co. 9-7 
Petricca Industries Integral Construction. 

16-11 

Philadelphia Center for Literacv. 2-8. 5-7. 

11-6. 12-7. 13-7. 14-11. 1S-11. 9-11 
Philadelphia City Learning Center. 10-7. 11-6 
Philadelphia Commission on Literacv. 3-3 
Philadelphia Daily Setts. IS- 11 
Philadelphia Daily Sewsiliujuirer. 2-7. 3-7. 

5-7 

Philadelphia Eagles. 6-7 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 2-7 
Philadelphia English-b\ -Radio broadcasts. 
10-6 

Philadelphia Gas Works. 3-7 

Philadelphia Inquirer and Daily Sens. 14-11 

Philadelphia Mayor's Commission on 

Literacv. 2-7." 3-3. S-7. 10-7. 11-6. 12-7. 

14-10. 15-6. lfi-11. 17-6. 19-U 
Philadelphia National Bank. 1-11. 2-8. 11-5. 

19-11 

Philadelphia Newspapers. Inc. 3-7 
Philadelphia Publishers Group. 11-7 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 3-7 
Philadelphia Tribune. 16-11 
Philadelphia* Hospital 6c Health Care 

District 1199C program.. 13-4 
Philip Moms. 12-3. 14-10. 15-6 
Philip Pruu e oi Wales. 19-2 
Phillips Plastics, 6-7 
Phillips. Kim. 15-6 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 6-7 
Phoenix Typographers. 19-11 
Phoenix, homeless in. 17-4 
Piter. Alan. 16-1. 17-1. IS-1. 18-4 
Piggly Wjggly iDcKalb. MS). 15-7 



Pihas. Schmidt 6c Westerdhal. 14-11 
Pillsbury/Creen Giant. 15-4. 16-11 
Pine State Creamery. 2-7 
Pioneers and Sew Frontiers. BCEL 

monograph. 4-1. 4-8. 5-8. 6-7. 7-8. 8-8. 

10-8. 12-8. 13-8. 15-8. 16-11. 17-12. 18-12 
Pitney Bowes. 2-7 
Piton Foundation. 8-5 
Pitts. Barbara. 17-4ff 

Pittsburgh Foundation. 5-7. 6-7. 7-6. 19-11 
Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative. 17-11. 19-11 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 5-1. 10-7. 12-7. 19-11 
Pittsburgh Press. 10-7. 12-7. 13-7 
Pittwav Corp Charitable Trust. 3-7 
Pizza Hut. 7-7. 11-7. 12-7. 15-7. 16-11. 17-2. 
19-10 

Pizza Inn: Dallas. 10-7; Iuka. MS. 11-7 

Placido. Carmen. 10-6 

Plant Closings: Limited Advance Sotice and 

Assistance Provided Dislocated Workers. 

USGAO (review). 14-7 
Planters Peanuts (VA). 12-4 
PLATO Basic Skills Learning System (Control 
PLCS Business Breakfast (PBS programs;. 

12- 2 

PLUS business breakfasts. 14-1. 14-3. 20-4; 

National Outreach Office. 14-3 
PLUS campaign. 12-1. 12-2. 13-1 (See also 

Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS) 
PLUS of Bergen County (NJ). 17-11 
PLUS, inadequate funding for. 9-1 
Polaroid Corp, 6-6. 8-7. 12-1. 12-7. 14-11. 16-11. 

18-11. 20-11; Polaroids Fundamental Skills 

and Technology Readiness programs. 16-10 
Pooled Life Income Fund (LLl), 20-3 
Poppers Supply Co. 13-7 
Population Reference Bureau. 10-6 
Portland Cement Co (Holly Hill. SO. 15-7 
Portland Oregonian. 11-7 
Portland Private Industry Council. 13-7 
Portland, homeless in. 17-4 
Potomac Electric Power Co. S-2 
Potter. Charles. 14-2 
Poverty. 16-8 

Powells Book Stores. 14-11 

Power On! Sew Tools for Teaching and 

Learning. Office of Tech no I ogy 

Assessment (review*. 19-8 
PPG Industries Foundation. 3-6 
Pratt & Whitney. 3-7. 10-7 
Precision Castpart. 13-7 
Prentice Hall. 5-1. 17-11. 20-2 
President s Volunteer Action Award. 18-11 
Press Telegram iLong Beach. CA) Newspapers 

in Education program. 11-7 
Press to Head campaign i AN PA I 13-7 
Prete. Barbara. 20-11 
Price Pfister Plumbing. 17-11 
Price Waterhouse. 12-7 
Price. Peg. 20-4 

PriccStcru/ Sloan Publishers. 9-7 

Pride of Jesse Hallam tfilm about illiterate 

man 1 . 5-3 
Prime! icaConx 14-10. 14-12 
Prinios Deli (Woodland. CA). 12-7 
Princeton < NJ) Area Chamber of Commerce. 

16-11 

Print and print-related industries, and 

literacv. 5-1. 6-1 
Printing Industries of America. 4-7. 5-1. 6-7. 

S-7. 1S-2 

Prison Literacy Project < videotape m reviews. 

13- 3 
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Private Industry Council of Bergen Countv 
(NJ),l2-7 

Private industry Council of Philadelphia, 
19-11 

Private Industry Council of San Francisco. 
12-7 

Pro-Literacy Project (Guy Gannett 

Publishing). 18-11 
Process Displays/ Printing. 9-7 
Procter & Gamble. 7-7 
Programs (BCEL publication). 12-1 
Project 100.000 (social action program during 

Vietnam War), 8-6 
Project ABLE. 18-11 

Project Adaptive Literacy (PAL. New Yfcrk 

City), 17-5. 17-6 
Project Bookplace. ALBSU, London (review), 

18-9 

Project HELP. 20-4 

Project LEARN (Cleveland). 4-7 

Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS). 6-1. 7-2. 8-1. 

8-4. 16-2. 17-2. 18-2 
Project Literacy L'.S. ( PLCS): The Campaign 

and Its Impact, COSMOS Corp. 13-2 
Project Literacy U.S. {PLUS*: Impact of the 

First Years Task Force. COSMOS Corp 

i review). 17-9 
Project on Adult Literacy. SI PA. I8-I 
Project READ (Houston), 8-3 
Project Read (Newark, NJ), 11-7 
Project Read (Literacy Connection. Pittsfield. 

MA). 15-2 

Project Read (San Francisco Public Library), 
4-3 

Project Second Chance (AR). 7-2. S-4 
Project Second Chance (PBS documentary J. 
13-6 

Project STAR: Sequential Training for Adult 
Reading Hartley Courseware (review), 
20-9 

Project: LEARN (Cleveland). 6-5. 10-3 
Project: LEARN, publications of 17-9 
Prologue. Inc. 18-11 
Provident National Bank. 16-11 
Prudential Foundation. 6-7. 11-6, 11-7 
Prudential Insurance. 3-7. 16-11. 17-2, 18-2 
Prudential- Bache Securities. 2-7. 8-7 
PSFS/Mcritor. 19-11 

Public Broadcasting Service (PBS). 5-3. 7-2. 
8-1 

Public Housing Gateway Act of 1988. 17-2 

Public policy & literacy. 11-2 

Public Relations Society of America (PRS.V. 

19-10 
Public sector. 10-6 

Public Service Co of New Mexico. 10-7 
Publishers Weekly. 4-7; "Literacy Matters" 

column, 20-11 
Publix Supermarkets. 7-7. 15-7 
Puerto Rico Dept of Education. 11-6 
Push Literacy Action Now (PLAN). 9-7. 19-5. 

Washington. DC. 2-7 

Quaker Oats Co, 8-7, 15-7 
<>alitv Rooks, Inc. 14-11 
Quest for Dreams Lost < comic book". 13-2 
(Juinsigamond Community College 
t Worcester. MA), 11-4 

R&J Projections, 17-11 
H&S Truck Co. 20-5 
R.J. Reynolds. 12-3 

R.R. Donnellev & Sons, 2-7, 9-7. 17-11. 20-11 
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Radio Shack. 19-11 

Rae, Charlotte. 12-2 

Rainier Bank. 17-11 

Raleieh Sews 6 Observer, 6-7 

Raleigh Office Supply. 10-7 

Ramos, Hortensia. 10-3 

Rand McNally. L2-7, 17-11. 19-11 

Random House, 4-7. 9-7. 13-7 

Raytheon. 12-7 

Raytheon-D.C. Heath, 17-11 

Read All About It (TV project). 3-3 

Read Alone (literary classics on tape), ALS 

Audio Language Studies. Inc. 10-3 
Read America. Win America PLUS campaign. 

13- 6 

READ Council. 10-7 

READ ON! series. LVA. 9-7 

Reader's Digest Foundation. 4-7. 14-11 

Readers Digest. 1-11. 2-8. 4-2, 5-7. 6-7, 10-7, 

11-7, 13-7. 14-3. 14-12. 15-6: "American 

Heroes in Education" award, 20-5 
Readfare Act (Senate Bill 1073). 12-2 
Reading Comprehension from Research to 

Practice, ed, J. Orasanu t review). 7-3 
Reading for Tomorrow scries, Steck- Vaughn 

review). 20-9 
Reading Is Fundamental Singers, 18-2 
Reading Is Fundamental. 4-3. 4-7, 5-1, 5-7, 

6-7, 8-7. 10-7, 11-2. 19-9- 
Reading levels. 11-4. 15-1 
Reading Sewspapers: The Practices of 

America's Young Adults. Education 

Writers Assn. 17-3 
Reading Rainbow (PES series), 6-5. 9-7. 20-11 
Reading, Education, and Development 

Council (R.E.A.D.). 13-6 
READNET (Philadelphia). 5-2 
Reagan. Ronald. 3-2. 8-1. 10-2 
Real Life Math Series. Video Tutorial Service, 

Inc (review), 19-8 
Real-Life English iESL program) (review), 

14- 7 

Rebata. Virginia. 20-2 

Reck. William. 16-2 

Reed. Shelly. 10-1 

Refugee assistance agencies. 10-5 

Refugees, problems of. 10-4 ( See also 

Immigrants and refugees) 
Regional High Technology Delivenj Systems 

for Adult Literacy, 11-3 
Reimel. Gretchen R.. 5-6 
Reinen. Don. 15-6 
Reliance Fuel Oil Co. 17-11 
Renfro Corp, 14-11 
Renner. Evelyn. 19-11 

Report on Information Literacy, Presidential 
Committee of the American Library Assn. 
20-3 

Reports magazine. 12-7 

Research and Engineering Council of the 

Graphic Arts Industry. 18-2 
Resident status, educational requirements for. 

15- 3 

Resmk. Frank. 15-6 
Restaurants 6 Institutions. 18-11 
Retail Council of Canada. 3-3. 8-3 
Retired Senior Volunteer Programs » RS V- , i. 
7-2 

Reuter, Carol. 19-9 

Reverstng Urban Unemployment: What 

Works at the Local Ia'i el. National league 
of Cit ies i review i. 14-6 

Rhode Island Advertising Club, 3-7 



Rhode Island Dept of Elderly Affairs. 6-2 
Rhode Island Dept of Elementary and 

Secondary Education. 11-6 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust National Bank. 

17-11 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust. 18-11 
Rhode Island Literacy Council. 6-3 
Rhode Island Strike Force for Literacy. 17-3 
Rhode Island, literacy activities in 1988. 17-3 
Rich-Mar & Associates. 19-11 
Richardson- Vicks, 2-7 
Richdale Stores. 9-7 

Richland Memorial Hospital (Columbia, SC), 
15-5 

Richmond (IN) Palladium-Item, 12-7 
Richmond Graphic. 6-7 
Riegel Textile Corp/Mount Vernon Mills, 11-6 
RIF Guide to Encouraging Young Readers 

and Becoming a Sation of Readers: The 

Report of the Commission on Reading, 

Doubleday (review), 13-3 
Riley. Ann. 2-5 
Riley, Richard. 2-5 
Rio rande Valley Group of Freedom 

Newspapers, 19-10 
Rio Salado ( AZ) Community College: winner 

'85 Secretary's Recognition Award. 6-2; 6-7 
RJR Nabisco, 14-10, 14-11. 15-7. 16-11 
Robert Bowne Foundation. 13-6 
Roberts, Markley. 16-5 
Rochester (NY) Public Schools, 12-7 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 20-4 
Rochester Products, 12-7 
Rockford (ID Area Literacy Council, 14-11, 

15-4. 15-7. 16-11 
Rockford (ID Chamber of Commerce, 14-11 
Rockwell Industries, 19-11 
Rockwell International. 1-12. 6-7 
Rocky Mountain Sews. 10-7, 11-3. 19-11 
Rodale Press. 7-7 
Rodriguez. Carolina. 7-5 
Rohm & Haas. L2-7. 14-3. 19-11 
Roper, Eileen.. 5-6 

Rosenthal. Nadine: Teach Someone to Read: A 
Step-by -Step Guide for Literacy Tutors, 
12-3 

Roslyn Savings Bank. 17-11 

Rosow, Jerome, and Robert Zagar: Training — 
The Competitive Edge. Jossey-Bass 
Management Series (review). 18-8 

Ross. Ben. 13-6 

Ross. Kenneth. 15-6 

Rostenkowski | congressman], 14-4 

Rotarian magazine, 12-7 

Rotary Club of New Orleans, 7-7, of Pearl 
Harbor, 20-4: of Surnmerville. SC. 11-7; of 
Timonium iMD). 20-4: de Tolosa of San 
Luis Obispo iCAl. 15-7: of Upper Darby. 
14-11. of Salt LakeCitv. 17-11 

Rotary Clubs. 19-11. 

Rotary International. 12-7. 20-4 

Roucche. John. George Baker. & Suanne 
Roueche: College Responses to Imw- 
Achieving Students irevtewi, 4-6, 11-1 

Royal Business Machines. 6-7 

RS VP. 7-2 

Rubin. Betsy. Grammar Write Away. 

Contemporary Books irevtewi, 19-8 
Run-DMC, 18-10 

Rush. R. Timothy. Alden Moe. and Rebecca 
Storlic: Occupational Literacy Education. 
10-7 

Russell. William. 10-3 
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Ryan Homes. Inc. 6-7 

7-Eleven. 10-6. 16-11 
SAFECO. 14-11. 17-11 

Safer Foundation (Illinois Iowa program). 5-3. 
S-7 

Safeway Stores. Inc. 13-7 
Salt Lake Citv ABE program. 6-7 
Salt Lake Citv Rotary Club. 20-4 
Saltiel. Iris. 3-2 

Saluda County < SO Literacy Assn. 15-7 
Samuel I. Newhouse Foundation. 19-11 
Samuel I. Newhouse Foundation, 20-11 
Samuel S. Fels Fund. 19-11 
San Antonio Light. 3-7 
San Antonio Literacy Board. 6-7 
San Antonio Sens. 3-7 
San Antonio Youth Literacy. 4-3 
San Diego Council on Literacy. 14-11. 16-11 
San Diego Evening Tribune. 6-7 
San Dieuo Gas & Electric. 14-11 
San Dieuo National Bank. 14-11. 16-11 
San Dieuo Cnwn. 14-11 
Sari Francisco Chronicle. 10-2 
San Francisco Library. Project Head. IS- 11 
San Francisco State limersity, 11-5 
San Jose (.enter for Employment Training. 
10-6 

Sand us lev i()H> ABE program. S-7 

Santone Industries. 3-7 

Sara Lee Foundation. 5-6 

Sarhaugh. Janet. 7-6 

Saturday firming Post. IS -2 

Sawyer. Diane. S-7 

Sawyer. James. 20-10 

Schacter. Ronald. 19-9 

Sehafer. Margaret. 11-2 

Schneiders. W. Robert. 14-10 

Schoebel. Susan. 9-6. 15-7 

Schramm Award of Excellence. 19-3 

Schrock WC1 Cabinet Croup. 14-11 

Schwartz. Marian. 3-2 

Scott Paper Co. 4-7. 5-6. 14-3. 14-11 

Scott. Forosman & Co. >-7 

Scripps Howard Foundation. 9-7. 17-11. 19-11 

Scripps Howard National Journalism 

Foundation. Charles F. Scripps Award for 
Commitment to Literacv. 18-11 

Scripps Howard. S-7 

Scripps- Howard Sews. 14-11 

Seafarers International I'nion. 13-4 

Seafirst Bank. 17-11 

ScaFirst. 11-7 

Seafood Shanties. 14-11 

Scab Mattress Co. 7-7 

Sr anion. Joan. h-5. 17-6 

Sears. Roebuck 6c Co. 2-7. 3-7. S-7. 9-7. 12-3. 

11-11. 14-12. 15-7. 1S-1I. 19-11 
Sears. Roebuck Foundation. S-2 
Srars. Allstate. 12-7 
Seattle Cit\ Club. 12-7 
Seattle Kmplowucnt Opportunities Center. 

19-11 

Seattle Mariners. 17-11 

Seattle Private Industn ( ouneil. 19-11 

Seattle SuperSonics. 17-11 

Seattle Times. 12-7. 11-11 17-11 

SebrmmOH' Area Liti-racv Council 15-7 

Secretary's Adult Literac\ Initiative 1 19S3i. 

1-3.3-1 
Secuntv Bank, h-7 
Semerad. Koger. 13-5 
Sendak. Maurice. 1S-3 



Sentinel Printing Co. 18-11 
SERs Hispanic Literacy Initiative projects. 
20-11 

SER-Jobs for Progress. 3-7. 4-7. 12-7. 15-7 
Service Employees International Union, 13-4 
Service industries, shift toward. 16-1, 16-6 ff. 
Service provision. 14-1. 14-5; cost of, 14-6 
Services Employees. 14-11 
Serving Limited English- Proficient Students 

"training modules), Ohio State University 

(review). 19-8 
SFN Companies. 7-7 
Shaeffer- Eaton. 16-11 
Shafer. Debra. 20-3 
Shame of a Sation (video) King Arthur 

Productions. 4-3 
Shaping Toiitorrow's Workforce; A Leadership 

Agenda for the 90s. National Alliance of 

Business (review). 18-8 
Shattuck. John. 11-5 
Shawmut Bank. 17-10 
Shearson Lehman Hutton. 19-11 
Shearson Lehman, 10-7 
Sheetmetal Workers Union. 5-7. 14-11 
Sheller-ClobeCorp, 9-7 
Shepards/McCraw-Hill. S-7 
Sheraton Crand Hotel (Sau Diego). 14-11 
Sheraton Hotels. 16-11 
Sherburne. Powers 6c Needhain. 17-11 
Shippensburg University. 20-11 
Shop n Save supermarket chain. 6-7 
Shoicca.se ofScwspaper Literacu Projects. 

AN PA/13-7 
Shriners. 12-3 
Shubin. Miriam. 16-2. 17-2 
Sidler Chemical Co. 20-11 
Siemens. 11-7 

Sight with Sound program. SWS Productions 

• review). 15-5 
Siglcr. Vicki. 17-11 
Signode Foundation. 5-7 
Sikorsky. 6-7 
Silver. Moms. 6-3 
Simmons. Lisa K. . 5-5 

Simon & Schuster Workplace Resources. 19-9 
Simon 6c Schuster. 5-1. S-7. IS-2 
Simon. Paul (Sen. >. 7-2. 11-4 
Simplification of written instructions 

I' dumbing down 'v 16-4 
Sing Sing Correctional Facility. 9-7 
Single-parent households. 16-S 
Skelly. Evelyn. 11-6 
Skillman Foundation. 20-11 
Small businesses, basic skills programs tor. 

16-3 

Small Manufacturers Council. 17-11 
Smith Services. Inc. 11-7 
Smith, Alicia. 19-7 
Smith. Liz. S-7 

Smyhe Educational Enterprises. 15-7 
Snowe. Olvmpia. IS-3 

Social Secunt\ Administration, simplification 

ui language bv. 3-3 
Software Eialuation Cm'oV iPCC>. 20-2 
Soiler Rena. 16-10. 16-11 
Solidandad Humana. 7-1 
Somerfleld. Bemta. 19-2. 19-9 
Songwriters (mild ol America. 9-7 
South Africa s l^earn and Teach programs. 14-2 
South Bronx iNYO. 7-4 
South Carolina Dept. of Education. 15-7 
South Carolina Educational Teleusion 
SCETVV S-4. 9-5 



South Carolina Electric 6c Gas Co. 10-7 
South Carolina Governor s Initiative for Work 

Force Excellence. 17-11 
South Carolina Governor's Work Force 

Initiative. 17-11 
South Carolina Literacy Assn, 2-5, 10-7. 15-5 
South Carolina Reading Campaign, 2-5 
South Carolina, literacy activities in, 17-3, 18-11 
South Central Bell, 10-7, 14-11 
Southam News (Canadian wire service). 14-2 
Southeast Banking Corp, 16-11 
Southeast Coal Co. 9-7 
Southeast Community College, 5-7 
Southeastern Connecticut Adult Education 

Cooperative. 6-7 
Southern Baptist Convention (SBC), 1-8 
Southern Bell, 7-6, 15-7 
Southern Connecticut Business Journal. 13-7 
Southern Connecticut Gas Co, 6-7. 18-11 
Southern Living. 2-8 
Southern New England Telephone, 11-6 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Assn 

Foundation, 19-11 
Southkent (Ml) Community Education 

program. 19-11 
Southland Corp, 10-6 

Southport Institute for Policv Analysis (SI PA). 

16-1. 17-1. 18-1. 18-4. 18-10. 19-2 
Southwest Airlines. 12-7 
Southwest Booksellers Assn, 4-7 
Southwest Missouri Adult Literacv Coalition. 

9-3 

Southwestern Bell Foundation. 16-9. 20-10 
Southwestern Bell. 10-7. 12-7. 14-11; literacy 

program. 20-10 
Spanish-language literacy. 20-9 
Spartanburg (SO Adult Writing 6c Reading 

Education (AWARE) program. 5-7. 10-7. 

15-5. 15-7. 19-11 
Spartanburg Steel Products. 15-7 
Spawn Designs. 14-11 
Specter. Arlen. 4-3 
Speedwav Copy Service, 18-11 
Spence. Diane. 9-5 
Spencer for Hair. 20-11 
Spencers. Inc. 14-11 
Spern Computer. H-7 
Sperry Corp. 5-7 
Spiegel. Inc. S-7 
Spivey. Rita. 8-2. 13-2 
Spokane iWAl Public Library. 6-5 
Sports Illustrated for Kids. 18-11 
Sports Illustrated. 6-6. 12-7 
Spotlight. Steck-Vaughn (review >. 20-9 
Spring Mills. 2-5 

Springfield <1L) School District #186 (winner 
S5 Secretary s Recognition Award). 6-2 

Springs Industries. l-S-II 

St. Lukes Hospital. 20-11 

St. Paul iMMCM program. 4-5 

St. Paul i MX i Technology for Literacv Center. 
5-2. 9-2 

St Paul Coin pan ics. 2-7 

Standard Alaska Production Co. 16-11 

Standard Oil of Ohio. 1-11 

Standard Times Newspaper. 20-11 

Standards of Performance for Communitu- 
Bascd Education Institutions. Assn lor 
Community Rased Education t review'. 
15-5 

Stanford L*rii\eiMt\, 1 1 - 1 
State commumtx colleges, outreach 
programs. 11-4 
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State Directory of Key Literacy Contacts, 
BCEL. 7-8. 8-8. 9-8. 10-8. 12-8. 13-8. 15-8. 
16-12. 17-12. 18-12. 19-12 

State Legalization Impact Assistance grants 
ISLIAG). 16-2 

State Literacy initiative Network (SLIN). 

14- 8. 16-2 

State literacy planning bodies. 14-1. 14-8 

State planning for literacy. 2-4. 4-2 

State prison programs. 9-4 

State Street Bank. 17-10 

State-level planning for workforce literacy. 

15- 1 

Statewide planning, need for. 1-9 
Statistical process control (SPC). 8-3. 16-10 
Status Report on Homeless Families in 

Americo\ Cities. U.S. Conference of 

Mayors. 17-4 
Steck-Vaughn. 12-7. 14-11. 17-11 
S tee lease. Inc. 5-6 
Steele Foundation, 8-5 
Steen. James D.. 6-2 
Stem. Sondra. 9-2. 11-4. 15-4 
Stepke. Krysten: How to Develop Effective 

i and Legal) Personnel Tests. 6 Le gal 

Administrator 2805 . Sept -Oct. 1987. 17-7 
Sterling. Richard. 16-2 
Stern Family Fund. 20-2 
Steurer. Stephen. 9-5 
Stevens. Cynthia. 11-6 
Stevens. Frank. 8-2. 13-6 
Stevenson Printing Co. 17-11 
Stewart. Linda. 11-7 
Stewart. Mimi. 3-3 

Sticht. Thomas, W. Armstrong. D. Mickey, 
and J. Caylor: Cast -Off Youth: Policy and 
Training Methods from the Military, b-6 

Sticht. Thomas, and L. Mikulecky: Job 
Related Basic Skills: Casesand 
Conclusions. 2-6 

Sticht. Thomas, and Barbara McDonald: 
Making the Sation Suvirter: The 
I ntergene rational Transfix of Cognitive 
Ability. Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences t review i. 20-9 

Sticht. Tom. 1(5-4. 19-1. 19-6 

Stoker. Linda. 6-6. 16-4. 16-10. 19-10 

Stone. Elizabeth. 4-2 

Stop and Shop Co. 17-10 

Stop and Shop Foundation. 16-11 

Stouffer Foods. 3-7 

Strategic Educational Svstems iVA). 16-5 
Strawderman. Dennis. 5-5 
Stroh Brewerv. 3-7 
Strong. Gary. 3-2 
Strumjx l^>ri. 9-3 

Study of Literacy in St w Mexico. A . 

Education Forum of New Mexico. 10-7 
Sturdivant. Patricia. 11*> 
Subaru of America Foundation. 2-7. 3-7. 5-6 
Subaru of America. 12-7 
Subtle Danger: Reflections on the literacy 

Abilities of Americas Young Adults. 

NAEP. 11-3 
Sugasawa. Toshio. 1S-10 
Sulzberger. Arthur. 17-S 
Summer Training and Education Project 

«STEP). 16-9 
Sun Co. Ml. 8-7. 10-7 1441. 17-11. 18-11. 

19-11 

Sundstrand Aviation Operations. IS- 11 
Sunset magazine. 15-6 
Sunstrand Cor]* 14-11 
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Surry County (NO Literacy Council. 14-11 
Svendsen. Carol. 10-4 
Swain. Kristin A.. 5-5 
Swift Textiles, 17-11 
Swinney. Jo. 13-6 
Symms. Steve. 3-2 

T.C. Tudor (videotapes). 10-3 
Take Up Reading Now (TURN). 19-5 
Talan, Carole: Literacy Needs Assessment. 

Altrusa International Foundation (review). 

17-9 

Tale of Three Cities. A. National Crime 

Prevention Council (review), 17-9 
Tandy Corp/Radio Shack. 4-7, 5-7. 17-11 
Target Stores. 17-11 

Targeted Jobs Tax Credit program. 10-2 
Taylor. William. 7-3 
Teacher training. 11-5 
Teaching Adults to Read (video). 4-3 
Teamsters Joint Council 16. 13-4 
Teamsters Union. 14-11; Local 237 (NYC) 6-2 
Technology', use of in adult literacv programs. 
11-3 

Teenage pregnancy. 16-8 
Tektronix Foundation. 5-7 
Tektronix. 14-11 

Telamon Corp ( Migrant and Seasonal Farm 

Workers Assn). 7-5 
Telephone Pioneers of America. 8-6. 11-7 
Telescripps cable station, 17-11 
Television, literacy projects in. 5-3 
Tenneco. Inc. 5-7. 13-6 
Tennessee Community Education Assn. 11-6 
Tennessee Dept of Education. 13-2 
Tennessee Legislative Task Force on Literacv. 

11-3' 

Tennessee Literacy 2000: An Agenda for 

Action. 11-3 
Tennessee Technological University. 17-11 
Tension Envelope. 7-7 
Test development. 19-3 
Testing for literacy, legal aspects of. 17-6 
Texas Adult Education Assn. 2-8 
Texas Education Agency. 11-3 
Texas Governors Task Force on Literacy. 7-3. 

8-7 

Texas Instruments. 17-11 
Thermal Industries. 19-11 
Thibodaux Daily Comet (Lafourche Parish. 

LA). 20-11 
Thieme. Don. 20-3 
Tfiis Week (TV program*. 8-1 
Thomas & Betts Corp. 20-11 
Thomas J. Lipton. Inc. 13-7 
Thomas. Bruce. 15-2 
Thomas. Eugene. 11-2 
Thompson Rotary Club (CA). 20-4 
Thompson. Gov. of Illinois. 4-2 
Three As for Professionals and At -Risk 

hamilie s (PLUS/WQED video m review t. 

19-8 

Thrift Drug Co (Pittsburgh). 12-7 
Time Distribution Services. 19-10 
Time magazine. 4-2. 6-6. 12-7 
Time to Read (tutorial program of Time. Inc?. 

(5-6. 12-6. 14-11. 17-11. 18-11 
Time. Inc. 2-8. 3-2. 3-7, 4-7. 5-1. 6-6. 6-7. 

12-6. 14-10. 14-11. 17-11. 18-2. 18-11 
Times Mirror Co. 4-7, 5-7. 8-7. 14-12 
Times-Mirror. Inc. 17-11. 20-11 
Tim ken Bearings. 3-7 
Tishomingo County (MS) Literacv Program. 11-7 



To Secure the Blessings of Liberty, National 
Con mission on the Role and Future of 
State Colleges and Universities. 11-1. 11-3 

Tobin. Walter. 2-5 

Torbert, Richard, 16-11 

Toshiba Corp, 20-11 

Toward New Partnerships in Basic Education 

for the Workplace. AAACE, 3-3 
Toyota. 9-7 

Training magazine. 10-7. 16-11 

Transamerica Corp, 8-7 

Transamerica Occidental Life Insurance Co, 

2-7, 17-11 
Travelers Co. 19-2 
Travelers Corp, 2-7 
Travelers insurance Co. 6-7, 18-11 
Travelers. The. 20-9. 20-11 
Travis County (TX) Adult Literacy Council. 

6-7 

Treloar. Donald. 11-6 

Tri-Light Manufactunng. 15-7. 19-11 

Trident Literacv Assn (SO. 9-7. 10-7. 11-7. 

15-7. 18-11. 19-11 
TRW. Inc. 3-7. 12-7 
Tullahoma <TN) City Schools. 11-7 
Turnbull. Janet. 5-3. 8-3 
Turner. Cal. Jr.. 13-7 
Turner. Lloyd L., 5-7 
Turner. Terilyn. 5-2. 9-2 
Turner. Terilyn. and Stacey Hueftle Stockdill 

(eds): Technology for Literacy Project 

Evaluation, St. Paul Tech nology for 

Literacy Center (review). 17-9 
Turning Illiteracy Around: An Agenda for 

National Action (BCEL monographs), 3-1. 

3-8. 4-8. 5-8. 6-7. 7-8. 8-8. 9-8. 10-8. 12-8. 

13-8. 15-8. 16-12, 17-12. 18-12. J.9-12. 20-12 
Turnover, employee, as problem in fast-food 

chains. 20-4 
Tutoring Older Adults in Literacy Programs. 

National Council on the Aging, 12-3 
TV Guide. 19-11 
Tyler Junior College. 2-8 
Tysons. 9-7 

U.K.: ALBSU. 13-3. 15-5. 20-1. 20-6ff: 
Education Reform Act of 1988. 20-8; 
national literacy eenter. 20-1. 20-8 

U.S. Army. 16-2 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 12-7 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 9-3. 13-6. 17-4ff: 

Literacv Task Force. 7-1. 10-3. 12-2 
U.S. Dept of Defense. 4-2. 13-5. 13-6 
U.S. Dept of Education: 9-3. 10-1. 11-1. 11-4. 

13- 5. 16-2. 17-2. 18-2. 18-3. 19-6. 20-4: 
Div ision of Higher Education and Adult 
Training. 8-2: and JTPA. 8-2; and library 
literacy projects, 8-2; Office of 
Intergovernmental Affairs. 6-2. Secretary's 
Recognition Award. 6-2 

U.S. Dept of Health and Human Services. 

6-2. 8-2. 19-6: Office of Refugee 

Resettlement. 10-5 
U.S. Dept ofjustice. 9-3. 17-2. 17-7 
U.S. Dept of Ubor. 9-2. 11-1. 13-2. 13-5. 

14- 10. 15-1. 16-1. 16-2. 16-3. 17-2. 17-7. 
19-3. 20-2. 20-4. Employment and 
Training Administration. 8-2 

U.S. Dept of State. 10-5 
U.S. Government Printing Office iGPCH 14-2. 
18-2 

U.S. Militarv Color Guard. 1S-2 
U S. National Bank. 14-11 
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I'.S. Navv Band and Acadcmv Glee Club, 
18-2 

I'.S. Navy, 4-2, 4-4 

I S. Setvs c* World Report. 15-6 

I'.S. Office of Tech nology Assessment, 13-1 

I'.S. Small Business Administration, US-2 

U.S. Steel Foundation, 6-7, 10-7 

U.S. Steel Job Search Assistance Center. 7-7 

U.S. Supreme Court. 17-7 

UAW ( See United Auto Workers) 

UAW-Chrysler. 13-4. 15-4 

I" AW- Ford Motor Co Employee 

Development & Training Program. 13-4 
UAW-Ford-EMU Academy, 16-10, 16-11 
UAW-Ceneral Motors program. 13-4 
UCLA, 11-1 
Lggams. Leslie. 14-11 
Uhalde, Ray. 17-2 
Unemployment. 16-8 

Uneseo Assn of the U.S.A. competition, 1S-2 
UNESCO: 14-2: Documentation Centre, 

Hamburg Germany. 20-3: Institute lor 

Education. 20-3. poster contest. 

International Literacy Year 1990, 20-3 
I nifortn guidelines on Employee Selection 

Procedures. 17-7 
Cnion Bulletin i Walla Walla. WA>. 15-7 
Union Carbide, 18-11 
Union National Bank i Pittsburgh i. 12-7 
Union Oil of California, 3-7 
Union Pacific, 18-2 
Union Settlement Assn, 2-3 
I'nion Settlement House i East Harlem. 

NYC), 8-7 
Union Steel Products. 13-7 
Unions, educational programs of. 13-1, 13-4 
United Artists Theaters. 19-11 
United Auto Workers \V.WW 1-12. 11-7. 14-11, 

15-7. 18-11. 20-4. District Council 65. 13-4. 

l«ihor Employment and Training 

Coloration, 16-11. Local 259. 13-4. 13-5, 

Local 854. 15-4 ( See also UAW) 
United Food 6c Commercial Workers Union. 

14-11 

United Mine Workers. 14-11 

United Rubber Workers, 14-11 

United Steelworkers of America program. 13-4 

United SteeUvorkors. 14-11. 15-7, 20-11 

United Technologies Corp, 4-7. 10-7. 14-11 

United Technologies Research Center. 13-7 

United Way. 11-6. 15-2. 19-2, Gifts in Kind 

program. 10-3. literacy program. IS-2 
Universal Film Outer. 5-3 
Universal Printing tc Publishing. 10-7 
I'mvcrsulad Popular i Chicago i. 2-7 
Universitv of Arkansas, 11-5 
University of California. 10-6 
Universitv of Illinois. 10-3 
University o| Pennsylvania: 1-7. Literaev 

Heseareh Center. 2-S. 11-5. 13-7 
Universitv ol Hliode Island. 11-5 
Universitv of South Carolina. 11-5 Literaev 

Club iSpartanburgi. 13-7 
Universitv nllexas. 1 1-6: Adult Perloruiance 

Level Stlldv.APlA 11-4 
Universitv o| Utah. Literaev Action. 17-11 
Universitv of Wisconsin. 11-5. 20-4 
{ nlocktng the Future: Adult Literacy in 

Arizona i report I, 11-3 
I pdate on Healthy Aging. National Council 

on the Aging, 12-3 
I pper Midwest Booksellers Assn. S-7 
UPS Foundation. 4-7. 7-7. 13-7. 17-11 
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Upstart Crow 6f Co Bookstore (Berkeley), 12-7 
Urban Institute (Washington, DC), 3-3 
Urban Literacy Development Fund, 11-2, 13-2 
UrbanaAoult Education Center. 10-3 
USA Today. 11-6 

USDOE Office of Educational Research and 

Improvement. 9-3 
USX, 20-9 

Valentine. T. . 8-2 

Van Dresser Corp. 8-7 

Van Schyndel. Irene. 3-3 

Vanis. Mary: Tapping Workforce Potential: A 
Workplace Literacy Model for Innovative 
Partnerships Between Industry and 
Community Colleges ireviewi, 19-7 

Vega. Evelyn. 16-5 

Veliotes. Nicholas. 20-10 

Ventura-Merkel. Catherine. 3-3 

Vermont Adult Education Unit. 9-3 

Veronis. Suhlerte Associates. 9-7. 19-11 

Vincent Astor Foundation. 16-3 

Vines, Diane. 3-1. 3-2. 14-2 

Virginia Adult Literaev Education Fund, 11-7 

Virginia Assn of Adult & Continuing 
Education. 13-6 

Virginia Literacy Action Plan, 11-3 

Virginia Literacy Coalition, 14-11 

Virginia Literacy Foundation. 11-3, 13-3. 14-11 

Virginia Slims World Championship Series in 
tennis. 15-6 

Virginia State Adult Literaev- Committee. 13-3 
Virginia State Library and Archives. 19-7 
Virginia state literacy activities, 15-3 
Virginia's Adult Education Service. 6-3 
Vision skills and literacy. 15-2 
Yisiom Project Literacy C.S . AO A, 15-3 
VISTA. 7-3. Literaev Corps. 10-2; volunteers. 

19-6 
Visual aids. 4-3 

Vitramon. Ine, literacy program. 20-11 
Vocational Education Program. 10-5. 10-6 
Vogler. Daniel, and David Hutchins: Parents 

As Tutors — Minimizing the Homework 

Hassle. National Community Education 

Assn { review i, 17-9 
Voluntary literaev organizations, role of, 1-5. 

10-5 ' 

Volunteer Against Illiteracy program, end of, 

14- 3 

Volunteer Literaev Advoeaev Committee 

CAI. 8-2 
VOLUNTEER. IS-ll 
Volunteensm. trends ru. 4-1 
Volunteers in Service to America <V I ST,\). 

15- 7 

Volunteers of America of Greater New York. 
I7-4ir 

Volunteers of America. 2-3 
Vreeland, Eleanor. 14-9 

\\ Braun Co. v7 
W K Crav Associates. 19-11 
W K Kellogg Foundation, 19-10 
WM Keek Foundation. 13-7 
WW Norton tc Co, 7-7. 17-11 
Waehtell, Lipton, Hosen 6£ Katz Foundation. 
19-11 

Wagner, Diane, 10-2 
Waihce. John, 15-3. 17-3 
VVaihee. Lvnne. 17-3 

Wal-Mart Stores. 8-5. 9-7. 12-7. 13-6. 14-11. 
IM2 



Waldenbooks, 6-7, 7-7. 17-11. 20-11 
Waldman Graphics, 4-7, 6-6, 6-7, <S- 7, 12-7, 

19- 11 
Walgreen Co, 3-7 

Wall Street journal. 14- U 

Walla Walla (WA) Chamber of Commerce. 

15-7 
Walmart, 11-7 
Walters. Barbara, b-1 
Wang Laboratories, Inc. 5-7 
Wards Nursery, 16-11 
Warfield Communications, 18-11 
Warncom. 14-11 
Warner Books. 5-1 
Warner Communications, 2-7, 4-2 
Warner Publisher Service. 9-6 
Warner. Carolyn. 6-2 
Warren (OH) ABE program. S-7 
Washington (DC) Gas Light Co. 10-7 
Washington Coalition for Adult Literacy. 

14-11, 15-3 
Washington Consulting Firm, 6-2 
Washington Corrections Center (She I ton, 

WA). 9-5 
Washington EdPress, 14-11 
Washington Education Project, 4-7. 13-7 
Washington Gas. 2-7 
Washington Journalism Center. 10-7 
Washington Literaev, 3-7. 11-6. 12-7, 17-11. 

20- 11 

Washmgten National Gas Co, 17-11 
Washington National Insurance Co, 2-7. 17-U 
Washington Post. 2-7 
Washington State PLL'S campaign. 11-7 
Washington state, literaev activ ities in 1988, 
17-3 

Wateree State Prison iKembert. SO. 8-4 

Wat kins Flowers of Distinction. 10-7 

Watson, Allan, 11-3 

Wav ne Prue Hard Hat. 16-U 

WCAC-TV<Philadelphiai. 5-7 

WDTN-Dayton. 18-11 

lip the People . . Head (video series'. 

Materials 6c Methods (re view i, 15*5 
Weakley County r TS * Press. 7-7 
Weaklcv Countv Literaev Council. 7-7 
Weaver. Dennis. 12-2. 18-2 
Weideman. Juel. 16-3 
Weinstock. Ruth. 5-2 
Weirton Steel Corp, 17-11. IS-ll 
Welfare dependency, 16-S. legislation for 

ending. 17-2 
Welfare mothers, 16-1 
Wells Fargo Bank, 12-7, 14-11. 16-U. 19-11 
Wells Fargo Foundation. 19-11 
Wells. Alan, 20-1. 20-S 
West Point- Pepperell, 16-11 
West Virginia Adult Literaev Coalition. 5-7 
West Virginia Adult Literaev Education Fund. 

11-3 

West Virginia Dialvsis Facilities, Inc. 6-2 
West V irginia Free Press Assn. Head Today 

program. IS-ll 
West V irginia Northern Comiminitv College, 

IS-ll 

Western Massachusetts Electric, 9-7 
Western Massachusetts Legal Sen ices. Inc. 

Westm Hotels: Boston. 17-10. Seattle, 19-11 
Westmgliouse Elevator Co. 4-7 
Westmghonse Foundation. 17-11 
Westminster Answering Service, h-7 
Wests aco Corp. 9-7. 17-11. 19-11 



Westview Press. 6-7 
Weverhaeuser. 5-7. 11-7. 14-11. 20-11 
WGCI Radio. 6-7 

Wheaton Injection Molding Co. 20-11 
When a Baby Is Sew and As a Child Grows, 

New Readers Press i review i. 20-9 
Whitacre. Susan. 18-3 
White Castle Systems. Inc. 6-7 
White House Office of Private Sector 

initiatives. 18-11 
White. Mark. 7-3 
Whitmire. Kathy. 20-10 
Whole- language approach. 16-10 
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Collins. Vickie (ed): Reader Development 

Bibliography. 4th ed. New Readers Press 

(review). 27-8 
Colombo. Robert, 35-7 
Colorite Plastics of NJ. 33-15 
Colt Industries. 21-12 
Columbia Gas of Ohio, 32-15 
Columbia Gas Transmission Corp. 23-10 
Columbia House/CBS Records. 22-15 
Columbia University National Center on 

Education and Employment. 21-5 
Columbia-Willamette (OR) Skill Builders 

Consortium. 30-13 
CoIumbia/TriStar Pictures. 36-19 
Columbus (OH) Literacy Council. 23-10. 

33- 15 
CoKin. Ruth. 34-7 
Colvin. Sharon. 30-15 
Combined Federal Campaign. 34-9 



Comcast Cablevision, 21-11. 31-15 
Commercial Aluminum Cook-ware, 32-15, 
36-19 

Commercial Appeal, 34-15 

Commercial Driver's License (CDL) Literacy 

programs. 29-7; and Federal funding. 29-7 
Commercial Driver's License Act FY92 

funding, 30-2 
Commercial Driver's License Information 

System (CDUS), 29-7 
Commercial Driver's License Programs. 34-2 
Commercial Driver's License Test. BCEL 

Brief #5, 28-16, 29-16. 31-16, 32-16. 

33- 16.34-16.35-16 

Commercial Drivers License Study Program. 
ATU, 24-3 

Commercial Drivers License Study Program. 

CDL Institute, Inc (review), 35-11 
Commercial Motor \ ehicle Safetv Act of 

1986,24-2,29-10 
Commission on Adult Basic Education 

(COABE) conference, 34-5 
Commission on the Skills of the American 

Workforce, 23-2, 24-5 
Committee for Economic Development, 21-2 
Communicators for Literacy Action. 21-11 
Community College Involvement in Contract 

Training and Other Economic Develop- 

ment Activities (Lynch, Robert. James 

Palmer, and W. Norton Grubb), NCRVE 

(review), 36-16 
Community Communications Services, 27-15, 

36-19 ' 

Compass Bank (New Bedford), 26-2 

Competitive Edge. The: Sharpening Your 
Skills in the Workplace. E IMC/Educa- 
tional Resources. University of Texas at 
Austin (review), 36-16f 

Complete Theory- to -Practice Handbook of 
Adult Literacy {The): Curriculum Design 
and Teaching Approaclies (Soifer. Rena, et 
al.). Teachers College Press (review), 26-8 

Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
System (CASAS). 22-7 

Comprehensive Equitv and Excellence in 
Education Act of 1990 (H.R. 5115). 24 -1 

Comprehensive Illiteracy Elimination Act of 
1989 (S. 1310), 21- 8 

Computer basic skills program (JSEP), 
evaluation of, 26-2 

Computer Curriculum Corp, 32-13 

Computers 6 Literacy: Guides 6 Curricula. 
BCEL Brief #7, 31-16. 32-16, 33-16. 

34- 16. 35-16 

Computers and family literacy. 21-7; impact 
of on small businesses, 24-5: interactive 
\ideo. 21-7: literacy software program 
development. 21-6: research. 21-7; and 
workplace literacy. 21-7 

Con Edison. 21-11. 27-15. 2S-15. 32-15 

Conde Nast Publications. 34-15 

Condelli. Larry, 35-8 

Cone Mills Corp, 23-12 

Conferences in 1991. selected. 27- 5f 

Congressional Sunbelt Caucus. 32-5 

Conlow. Rick: Returning to Learning- Getting 
YourGED. Crisp Publications (review). 




30-9 

Connecticut Bank and Trust Company 

(Hartfordj. 21-1. 26-10 
Connecticut Coalition for Literacy, 23-11 
Connecticut National Bank. 26-10 
Connecticut, literacy activities in, 23-4 
Con rail. 36-19 

Consolidated Business. 2S-15 
Consolidated Stores/Odd Lots (OH), 33-15 
Consorti, Donna, 35-6 
Consortium for Worker Education (NYC), 

32-4f, 34-12 
Construction industry educational program, 

25-10 

Construction Industry Workforce Foundation 

(CIWF),27-10f 
Construction industry, basic skills in (BCEL 

feature article). 27-lf 
Consumer Cause. Inc. 26-3 
Consumers Power. 25-15 
CONTACT Literacy Center, (Lincoln. NE), 

23- 10. 24-2. 24-3. 26-3. 32-12 
Contel. 24-15 
Contemporary Books. 22-3 
Contemporary Personnel Services (NJ), 27-15 
Continental Airlines. 32-15 

Continental Bank. 22-15 

Continental Cablevision. 28-15 

Continental Insurance, 31-15 

Continental Office Furniture. 29-14 

Continuing Education Institute (Boston), 
21-11.24-8 

Control Data, 23-10. 26-11. 30-3. 35-3 

Convene magazine. 35-15 

Convenience Store Workplace Literacy 
Curriculum, (van Duzer. Carol et al.). 
Arlington Education and Employment 
Program i KEEP review). 36-17 

Conway (AR) Adult Education Center, 31-12 

Cook, jacque.30-5 

Coonly Foundation, 23-1 1 

Cooper Lighting. 35-13 

Cooper, Lam-, 26 - 5 

Coopers 6t L\ brand. 35-15 

Coopers 6t L\ brand. National Tax Policy 
Croup. 2i-2 

Coordinating Cnit for Economic Develop- 
ment (RCU). 35-13 

Coors Brewing Co. 22-15. 24-15. 26-1 1. 

2S-15. 29-15, 30-14. 31-6. 32-12. 33-5. 

34-15.35-15 
Coors Foundation for Familv Literacy. 23-10. 

24- 3.31-15.33-2.33-15 
Coors. Peter. 23-10 
Coors'Lucky Stores. 36-19 
Copeland. Eleanor. 35-9 
Copley Press. 35-3 
Copyright, 29-15. 35-15 
Corcoran. John. 33-2 
Cordaro. Sunny, 30-14 
Cordell. Toni. 23-1. 23-5. 25-1 1 
Cordis Corp. 29-15 

Core Readme, and Vocabulary Development 
Program. Educational Activities, Inc 
: review). 23-7 

Core States/First Pennsylvania Bank, 27-15 
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Cornell University Center for Advanced 
Human Resource Studies, 27-3 

Corporate Group. 35-15 

Corporation for Enterprise Development, 
34-4 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 29-10, 
32-5 

Corporation for Public Management, 28-15 
Correctional Education Assn, 29-5,30-1, 

34-5, 36-13 
Correll, Willis, Smith fc Associates, 24-15 
Cosco, 30-14 
COSMOS Corp, 33-13 
Cottingham, Phoebe, 26-7 
Council for Adult and Experiential Learning 

(CAEL). 27-10 
Council for Periodical Distributors Assns, 

21-11 

Council on Vocational Education (TX), 28-3 
Country Music Assn (CMA) Project Literacy, 

32-12f 
County Wide News. 32-15 
Courier- Express (Dubois PA), 34-15 
Covington Rotary Club. 24-15 
Cox Educational Services, 21-9, 22-4.22-8. 

24-8, 24-14, 25-5: basic skills workshop, 

24-4 

Coyne. Suzanne. 21-9, 31-13 

CPC International, 23-10, 26-11. 30-14, 

32- 15,33-15,35-3, 36-19 
Crandall. JoAnn. 21-4, 25-5 
Cranford. Sharon, 21-2 
Crary Drugs, 32-15 

Cray Research Inc, 33-15 

Oazy Shirts. Inc. 23-11 

Creative Artists' Agency, 35-15 

Creative Business Strategies. 22-15 

Creative fundraising ideas. 31-9 

Cree. Ellen, 23-5 

Crest Advertising, 36-19 

Crestar Bank, 25-5 

Crime Control Act of 1990, 29-4 

Criminal Justice System Task Force on 

Literacy, 25-3 
Criminal records and illiteraev. 22-2 
Crook, Bob. 29-2 

Crouch, Helen (Jinx), 21-2. 30-1, 30-6. 30-7, 

33- 2,34-1,34-8,34-9 
Crown Books, 23-10 
Crudder, Donna, 34-13 
Crum and Foster, 22-15 
Cruz, Jose. 32-3 

CSX Transportation, 25-11. 29-15 
CT Bicycle Touring Center, 25-11 
Cueto.Mary Del, 33-13 
Culpepper Foundation. 35-3 
Cumberland Hardwoods (TN). 27-15: 

Outstanding Literacy Program. 28-12 
Cummins Engine Co (IN). 31-14 
CUNY, 32-4f: Associate degree programs, 

29-9; Center for Advanced Study in 

Education, 34-12 
Cuomo. Matilda, 26-3 
Curriculum Guide, ILGWU (renew). 27-8 
Curtis. Lynn; Literacy for Social Change, 

New Readers Press (review). 26-7 
Cushion-Cue-N-Brew. 28-15 



Cuvahoga Community College, Cleveland 

OH. 30-2 
Cycle Dynamics, 25-1 1 
Cycles LaChance, 25-11 
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D'Aniello's Amity Bike, 25-1 1 

D. Leo Design, 36-19 

Dade County (FL) Housing Renovation 

Partnership, 27-11 
Dade Count)' Dept of Housing and Urban 

Development, 27-11 
Dade Count)' Public School System, 27-11 
Daily Camera (Boulder, CO), 27-15 
DAKA, 33-12 

Dallas Community College (Dallas TX), 29-2 

Dallas Count)- Adult Literacy Council, 33-15 

Dallas Cowboys, 34-15 

Dallas Morning Sews. 31-15 

Dalton (B.) Booksellers, 33-15 

Dana Corp. 25-11, 29-15. 36-19 

Dances with Wolves. 28-5 

Daniel, Cherry, 30-12 

Danville (VA) Register 6 Bee, 35-15 

Daoud's Galleries, 29-15, 35-15 

Darling, Jeri, 23-3 

Darling, Sharon, 21-3, 27-4, 30-1, 30-6, 30-7, 

33-2,34-5 
Data Training magazine. 23-11 
David. Lloyd, 29-8 
Davidson & Associates, Inc, 32-5 
Davidson Inc, 30-3 
Davidson Software. 32-15 
Davidson. Jane, et al.: Reading, Writing, 

Thinking for Life, Trillium Press (review), 

23-8 

Davies. Diana, 23-11 

Davies. Hugh, 35-7 

Davis (Martin S.) Estate, 35-3 

Davis Foundation, 35-3 

Davis, Janet, 28-12 

Davis. Sara Piatt, 32-2 

Day in the Life... computer program. 

Curriculum Associates (review), 35-12 
Day, Fred, 31-13 
Days Hotel Crystal City-, 25-11 
Days Hotel, 27-12 

Davton Hudson-Marshall Fields Foundation, 
*32-15 

de la Garza. PhvIIis: Chacho. New Readers 

Press (review), 27-8 
de Liesseline. Teddy, 30-12 
Deaderick, Diana, 35-5 
Deaf adults, 27-6 

Deal a Word playing cards, Impact Educa- 
tional Services ireview), 36-17 

Decade of literacy training progress (BCEL 
editorial), 34-1 

Deep East Texas Council of Governments, 
22-2 

Deep East Texas Private Industry Council. 
22-2 

Defense Finance and Accounting Services 

i'DFAS). 35-4 
Definitions Plus' electronic dictionary. 



WordScience Coip., (re\iew) 31-10 
Dekker. Inc, Marcel, 26-11, 35-3 
Del Monica Gerald. 23-3 
Delaware Count)- Literacy Coalition, 35-4 
Delaware University summer workplace 

literacy courses, 27-5 
Delco Remy. 21-11 

Delmar Occupational Learning System 
DOLSt Mastering Reading Series, 
Delmar Publishers (review), 28-11 

Deloitte 6c Touche, 31-15 

Delta Air Lines, 29-15 

Delta Community College (MI), 23-12 

Deluxe Corp. 35-15 

Democrat -Gazette, 34-15 

Demographics, shifts in. 24-1 

Department Studies Program, 34-2 

Dertouzos, Michael, et al.: Made in America: 
Regaining the Productive Edge (review), 

DeSantos, Carol, 30-5 

Dt Wgmng and Implementing Workforce 
Literacy: Programs in Partnership with 
Business and Industry, Texas Workforce 
Literacy Consortium (review). 29-1 1 

Determining Gaps in Literacy Service 
Provision in Rural Pennsylvania: 
An Educational Outreach Project, 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy. 
Penn State University (review), 25-8 

Detroit Edison Co, 26-11, 33-14 

Deveaux, Jon, 33-2 

Developing an Employee Volunteer Literacy 

Program, BCEL, 23-12. 24-16. 25-12, 

26-12. 27-16, 28-16, 29-16, 31-16, 32-16, 

33-16, 34-16. 35-16 
Developing Human Capital: A Five-Year Plan 

for Enhancing Literacy in Texas, Texas 

Literacy Council, 28-3 
Developing Program Quality Indicators in 

Adult Education project, 35-8 
Development Assistance Corp (DAC) project. 

21-4.27-2 

Development Associates, Inc, (DAI), 29-2 

Developments in Basic Education: Special 
Development Projects 1978-85 (Charnley, 
Alan, and Alexandra Withnall). ALBSU 
(review), 22-10 

Dial Corp. 36-19 

Diamond Jim's, 29-15 

Diana Corp. 25-3 

Diaz. Mariano. 25-2 

Didde WorkPLACE Program. 24-14. 25-5, 
26-10 

Diesel Workers" Union. 31-14 

Different Spokes. 25-1 1 

Digital Equipment Co, 21-12, 23-3. 26-11, 

2S-5, 32-15, 33-15 
Dillons. 28-15 

Dilworth. Robert (Lex). 36-3 
Dime Savings Bank. 27-13 
Dinkins. Joyce. 26-3 

Direct and Equitable Access: Collaborattve 
Opportunities Under the National 
Literacy Act I Alamprese, Judy, with Judith 
Koloskij, NAEPDC Publications (review). 
32-10 
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Directory of Literacy Programs for Limited- 
English-Proficient Adults and Out -of 
Scltool Youths, National Clearinghouse 
on [ESL] Literacy Education (NCLE) 
(review), 30-8 

Dirkx, John, 35-5 

Disabled Americans, literacy programs, 29-6 
Disadvantaged Adult Training Program FY93 

funding, 35- 7 
Discovery Series, TV project, 25-2; We the 

People/USA, 26-11 
Disney Babies, 30-14 
Disney World, 29-15 
Disney, Walt, 28-15, 34-15 
Disneyland, 29-14 

Ditmars, Jane: Field Guide for Literacy: Life 
Skills and Literacy for Adult Beginning 
Readers and ESL Students — Manual for 
Teachers and Tutors, DAEL Clearing- 
house (review), 36-18 

Doak, Cecilia et al. : Teaching Patients with 
Low Literacy Skills, Lippincott (review). 
27-8 

Dobbs International Inc, 25-11, 27-14, 29-15, 
36-19 

Doe & Anderson Advertising. 35-15 

Doehlerjarvis, 25-11 

Dolack, Monte, 30-5 

Dolan, Lawrence. 32-6 

Dole. Elizabeth. 24-1. 24-3 

Dolfinger-McMahon Foundation, 25-11 

Dollar General, 33-15, 35-15 

Dollar Rent-A-Car, 21-11 

Domestic Policy Council's Task Force on 

Literacy, 24-3 
Domestic Volunteer Service Act, 35-7 
Dominion-Post (WV), 23-10 
Domino's Farms, 36-19 
Domino's Pizza, 30-4 
Domtar Newsprint, 31-15 
Don Brown & Associates, 26-11 
Dona Ana (NM) Branch Community 

College, 23-6 
Donato, Karen, 29-8 
Donley, Edward. 34-4 
Donnan, Robert, 26-2 
Donnellev (R.R.) & Sons, 23-10, 26-1 1. 

30-14,35-3,36-8 
Donnelley Directory. 21-11, 22-15. 30-14 
Donner Foundation, 26-3 
Donrey Signs, 28-15 
DonTech, 30-14 
Doonesbury stamps, 25-2 
Dorm an, Ann, 29-14 

Double Helix of Education and the Economy, 
The (Berryrnan, Sue, and Thomas Bailey), 
Carnewgie Corp and the Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation (review), 35-1 1 

Doubleday Book and Music Clubs, 27-15 

Doubleday, 28-15 

Dougherty Foundation. 23-11 

Douglas, Buster, 23-2 

Dow Jones & Co Foundation, 35-3 

Dow Jones 6< Co, 23-10, 26-11, 30-14 

Downey City Library (CA), 21-3 

Downtown Anchorage Rotary Club, 26-11 

Downtown Kiwanis (Amarillo, TO, 28-15 
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Dr. Scholl's, 31-15 

Dramatists Play Service, 28-5 

Drennon, Cassie, 35-5 

Dresser Instrument Division, 29-15 

Dreyfuss, Joel, 27-15 

Driscoll, Bob, 35-7 

Driver literacy, 24-2 

Droste, Jean, 35-5 

Drug Emporium, 29-14 

Drury, Darrel, 35-8 

Duffield, Ann, 28-4 

Dukakis, Michael, 27-2 

Dun & Bradstreet Foundation, 35-3 

Duncan, Sandy, 23-7 

Dunlop, David, and Robert Zellers: Basic 
Science Living SkiUsfor Today's World, 
USDE and Pennsylvania Dept of 
Education (review), 27-8 

Dunn, Becky, 26-10 

DuPont (E.i,) de Nemours. 27-15 

Duquesne Light Co, 21-11 

Duvall, Billy, 34-4 
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E.J. Brach, 35-15 

Earle Palmer Brown & Spiro Marketing 

Communication Co, 21-11 
East River'Savings Bank, 25-11 
Eastern Clam Corp, 28-15 
Eastern Kentucky University, 22-15, 31-6; 

conference (1991), 27-5 
Eastern Michigan University, 22- 8 
Eastern Oklahoma County Area Vocational 

Center, 31-2 
Eastfield Mall, 28-15 
Eastman Kodak, 23-2, 24-7 
Easton, Sheena, 23-10 
Eat 'n' Park Restaurants. 28-15 
Eat Right and Help Lower Your High Blood 

Pressure and Eat Right to Lower Your 

Blood Cholesterol, National Heart, Lung, 

and Blood Institute Information Center 

(review), 36-17 
Eat Right to Lower Your High Blood 

Cholesterol, National Heart, Blood and 

Lung Institute, 29-8 
Economic Change and tlie American 

Workforce, Jobs for the Future, Inc 

(review), 35-11 
Economist Newspapers Ltd, 27-15 
Economy Electric, 29-15, 36-19 
Edgar, Jim, 33-2,34-5 
Edison Electric Institute (EEI) Library 

Grant Program. 33-13f 
Editor 6 Publisher, 26-11 
EDL programs, Aguirre studv of, 25-2 
Edley, Joe, 35-15 

Edmonson Communications Group, 23-11 
Educating America: State Strategies for 
Achieving the Sational Education Goals, 
NGA Publications (review), 26-7 
Education and training, need for improve- 
ment in. 25-6ff 
Education bill, failure to pass, 26-1 
Education for Employment (software 
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program ), Conover ( review), 24 - 1 1 

Education for Homeless Adults: The First 
Year, USDE (review), 27-7 

Education in the Workplace: An Employers 
Guide to Planning Adult Basic Skills 
Programs in Small Business and Industry 
in Massachusetts (Sperazi. Laura). M\VEI 
(review), 32-11 

Education Summit (1989). 21-1 

Education \\ r eek ,31-2 

Educational Data Systems. Inc. computer- 
assisted programs (review). 23-8; 30-4 

Educational goals, national. 21-1 

Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) services, 35-7 

Educational Technologies, Inc. 31-2. 35-4 

Educational Testing Service i ETS). 24-2, 
24-8. 27-3. 27-5. 29-4f. 33-1. 34-2. 
35-2. 35-8 

Edwards Bros. 23-10. 26-11. 30-14. 35-3 

Effects of Organizational Change in the 
Workplace study. 35-8 

Egan. Man* Lou. and Marc Bendick. Jr.: 

Managing Greater Washington's Changing 
Work Force: Keys to Productivity and 
Profit, Greater Washington Research 
Center (review). 28-10 

Egghead Computer Software. 36-19 

Eichner, Al. 26-5 

El Camino College (CA). 25-11. 31-3 

El Diario/LaPrensa. 32-15 

El Suevo Herald. 24-15 

EI Paso Community College. 23-6: 

conference. 21-2, 21-3, 22-10: Literacy 

Center. 21-9 
Ei-Tip-Wa Adult Career Center (IN). 28-13 
ELDEC Corp. 27-2 

Electronic Industries Foundation (Washing- 
ton. DC). 26-2 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. 29-10 

Elementarv7Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments. 35-6 

Elements of Style. The video (White. E.B.. 
and William Strunk). Paperback Video 
Publishing (review). 22-10 

Elgin Sweeper. 35-15 

Eli's Chicago's Finest Cheesecake, 32-15 

Ellis. Fayjarosh. 21-2 

Elrod. Brian. 36-4 

Elsevier Science Publishing. 23-10. 35-3 

Embassy Suites. 25-1 1. 27-12. 34-13 

Emblidge. Mark. 25-5 

Emerick. Hazel. 27-11 

Emerson Electric. 27-15. 32-15 

Emerson, Bill. 35-9 

Emily Callman. 34-15 

Employee Basic Skills 6 Productivity. 

BCEL Brief #8, 35-16. 36-20 
Employee literacy programs. 26-4 
Employees as teachers, corporate tax 

deductions for. 24-2 
Employer-based basic skills programs. 

barriers to. 24 «5f: examples of. 24-6 
Employer -Sponsored 1 raining: Current 

Status. Future Possibilities (Vaughan. 

Roger, and Sue Berrvman). NCEE 



Brief #4 (review). 26-7 
Employment and Adult Literacy: Critical 

Facts, NYC Literacy Assistance Center 

(review). 24-10 
Employment Commission (TX). 28-3 
Employment Service/Unemplovment 

Insurance (ES/UI). 33-1. 33-6 
Emporium bookstore. 28-15 
Ends or Means: An Overview of the History 

of the Adult Education Act (Rose. Amv). 

ERIC (review), 35-11 
Energy Services. Inc. 24-15 
Engle, Laurie. 28-11 
English as a Second Language, Chester 

County Opportunities Industrialization 

Centers (review), 36-17f 
English at Work: A Tool Kit For Teachers 

workplace ESL program. Center for 

Workforce Education. Laubach Literacy 

(review). 32-10 
English Family Literacy: An Annotated 

Bibliography (Nash. Andrea). UMass 

(review), 23-7 
English Literacy. 34-2: FY92 funding. 30-2 
English Speaking Union. 35-4 
Enhanced Evaluation Model Field Test. 35-8 
Enhancing Literacy for Jobs and Productivity: 

Academy Final Report. Council of State 

Policy & Planning Agencies (review*). 21-8 
Enhancing Skills for a Competitive World, 

Action Team on Lifelong Learning 

(review). 34-10 
Enhancing the Volunteer Experience 

(Isley. Paul), Jossey-Bass (review), 29-11 
Enlighten, 32-15 

Ensign-Bickford Industries. 26-10 
Entergy Corp. 29-14: mobile learning lab 

program. 27-12, 33-14 . 
Environmental Strategies Corp, 34-15 
Envirosafe Services of Ohio. 36-19 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. 35-3 
Equitable. 27-15 

Equity and Excellence in Education Act 

(1990), 23-1. 23-4 
ERIC system. 21-4 
Erickson, Juanita, 27-15 
Ernst & Young. 30-14 
ESL clearinghouse, 21-4 
ESL/Literacy Scale, a placement test for 

native English speakers and ESL students. 

Academic Therapy Publications (review). 

31-11 

ESL: materials, need for. 22-3: programs. 

22-1: project. 27-2 
Esquire. 31-15 
Essex Corp, 29-7 
ETH1CON.31-6 

Ethnic population, changes in. 21-2 
ETS Applied Skills Series workbooks. 

Simon & Schuster (review). 35-11 
ETS Tests of Applied Literacy Skills. ETS, 

Simon & Schuster Workplace Resources 

(review). 26-8 
Ettl, Susan. 26-9 

Eurich. Nell: The Learning Industry: 
Education for Adult Workers. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
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Teaching (review), 27-7 
European American Rank. 27-14 
Evaluating Library Literacy Programs: 
A Manual for Beport Accomplishments, 
New York State Library (review). 31-9 
Evaluating National Workplace Literacy 
Programs (Sticht, Thomas) Applied 
Behavioral & Cognitive Sciences (review). 
28-10 

Evaluating the Impact of Workplace Literacy 
Programs: Results and Instruments from 
the SCAL Workplace Literacy Impact 
Project (Mikulecky, Larry, and Paul 
Lloyd). Indiana University (review), 34-10 

Evaluation of California's Families for 

Literacy Program (Solorzano. Ronald, and 
Reynaldo Baccai, Educational Testing 
Service (review), 32-12 

Evaluation Research, Inc. 25-4 

Evaluation Study of Program Effectiveness, 
LVA and Exxon < review), 25-9 

Evans (Lettie Pate) Foundation. 28-2, 29-12 

Evans. Twila, 33-2 

Evaxx. Inc, 24-12 

Even Chance, An: Education, Community, 
and Work in Tennessee (Merrifield, Juliet, 
and Michael Lemonds), UTsnn Center 
for Literacy Studies (review), 24-10 

Even Start, 34-2; funding, 29-10, 30-2, 
30-5: FY93 funding, 35-6 

Evenflo Products, 30-14 

Evening Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, 36-19 

Evenson Design Group. 35-15 

Everett Herald, 28-15 

Everett Mutual Savings Bank. 28-15 

Everlock Fastening Systems, 24-15 

EvcryReader pamphlet series. Channing L. 
Bete Co. (review), 36-18 

Ewing, Valerie (Joan Van Ark). 30-15 

EXCEL Center ( Excellence and Continuing 
Education for Life). 34-14 

'Excellence at Work." Business Week 
(Jan 28. 1991). 27-15 

Excellence at Work: A State Action Agenda. 
NGA (review). 27-7, 28-10 

Exchange Club of West Toledo, 29-15 

Executive Report. 22-15 
• External Diploma Program (NY State 
Regents), nationalization of, 26-3 

Exxon Baytown Olefins. 27-15. 28-15 

Exxon Corp. 23-2, 23-10. 24-3. 24-9, 25-3. 
25-11. 26-11. 27-15. 30-6. 30-14. 31-15, 
32-15, 35-15; 1989 literacy grants. 24-13 

Exxon Education Foundation/Corp. 35-3 

Evre. Garv. 35-5 



Face the Issues (Numrich. Carol, and National 
Public Radio). Longman Publishing 
(review), 31-11 

Fact Sheets. The Bell Atlantic/ALA Family 
Literacy Project (review), 29-12 

Fairness in Employment Testing: Validity 
Generalization. Minority Issues, and 
the General Aptitude Test Battery. 
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National Academy of Sciences study 

for the U.S. Dept of Labor. 22-6 
Falk. Michael. 32-3 
Family and Intergenerational Literacy 

Programs: An Update of "Xoises of 

Literacy" iNickse. Ruth), (review). 29-12 
Family Circle magazine. 21-11. 27-15 
Family English Literacy grants FY93 

funding. 35-6 
Family Focus: Reading and Learning 

Together, ANPA Foundation /International 

Reading Assn (review). 27-8 
Family Heating Service. 2S-15 
Family Literacy in Action. New Readers 

Press i review). 22-10 
Family Literacy. National Center for. 21-3 
Family Motor Coach Assn. 27-15 
Family Reading An Interzenerational 

Approach to Literacy i Goldsmith. Ellen. 

and Ruth Handel). New Readers Press 
review. 27-9 
Family Service Assn of Nassau Count)". 26-1 1 
Famik Support Act of 19S5. 26-1. 33-6. 35-7 
Far West Regional Laboratory. 25-2 
Farm Fresh. 23-10 
Farmington Bicycle. 25-11 
Farquhar. Elizabeth. 35-6 
Farreli. Fritz. Caemmerer. 2S-15 
Farwell. Gardner. 31-2 
Fay s Drug. 27- _ 5 
Fav.Toni. 24-14 

Favette County i KY) Schools. 25-1 1 
FCR Assn. 32-13 

Federal Adult Education Homeless Programs 

evaluation. 35-8 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 29-4. 30-7 
Federal Deposit Insurance Co. 21-4 
Federal Express. 21-10. 2S-7 
Federal government, current literacy 

programs * April 1993) and pending 

legislation <BCEL feature article). 35-lf 
Federal Highway Administration (FHWA). 

29-7 

Federal Home Bank. 27-15 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 27-13 
Federal role in national literacy effort. 21-1 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corp. 
21-4 

Federal tax incentive program. 21-2 

Federation of State Humanities Councils. 
23-3 

Fel-Pro. 35-15 

Felker. Daniel. 31-4 

Feminist Press. 2S-5 

FerrevTa. Man. 34-15 

Field Guide for Literacy. Life Skills and 
Literacy for Adult Begin mug Readers and 
ESL Students — Manual for Teachers and 
Tutors (Ditmars. Janei. DAEL Clearing- 
house i review. 36-1 S 

Field Publications. 29-14 

Fifth Generation Software. 32-15 

Fifth Third bank of Toledo. 25-1 1. 30-14 

Filene's Basement. 31-15 

Finding Myself. Finding My Home i evaluation 
of Massachusetts homeless programs). 
Stone Center at Welleslev College. 2S-5 



Finger Lakes Regional Education Center 

for Economic Development. 24-7 
Finger Lakes Regional Education Center 

Workplace Literacy Curriculum, modules 

available (review). 25-9 
Fingeret. Hanna A., and Paul Jurmo (eds): 

Participatory Literacy Education. 

Jossey-Bass Publishers (review). 23-6 
Fingeret. Hanna: Adult Literacy Education: 

Current and Future Directions. Center on 

Education and Training for Employment. 

Ohio State University (review). 36-16 
Fingeret. Hanna. 22-8. 24-2, 25-4 
Fingerhut Corp, 21-1 1 
Finnaren & Haley. 32-15 
Finsterbusch. Mam*. 23-11 
Firestone. Lisa, 25-9 
First American Data Service. 27-2 
First Chicago Corp. 27-13, 35-15 
First City Co. 22-15 
First Hawaii Bank. 22-15 
First Macomb Bank. 2S-15 
First National Bank of Keystone, 31-6 
First National Bank of Vicksburg, 35-13 
First National Bank, 31-15 
First National Conference on Family 

Literacy. 30-5 
First Pennsylvania Bank (Philadelphia), 21-1 
First Teachers: A Family Literacy Handbook 

for Parents, Policy Makers, and Literacy 

Providers. 22-5 
First Toledo Corp. 29-15 
Fiscal Year 1991 Literacy Grants. Illinois 

Secretary of State's Literacy Grant 

Program. 27-3 
Fisher-Price, 30-14 

Fishermen. Food and Allied Workers (FFAW) 

Union of Newfoundland. 35-15 
Fishman. Charles. 28-5 
Fitch. Annie. 35-7 
Fiumara Construction. 36-19 
Fleetwood Corp. 21-12 
Fleishman. John. 2S-5. 29-3 
Fletcher (A.J.) Foundation. 29-3 
Fletcher, Wendell. 25-7 
Flint Ink, 31-15 

Flom Family Philanthropic Fund. 35-3 
Floodberg, Irene. 23-6 
Florence Foundation. 23-11 
Florida Bankers Assn. 25-11 
Florida Council on Aging, 33-4 
Florida Dept of Adult and Community 

Education. 31-12 
Florida Dept of Education. 23-11. 33-4 
Florida Home Builders Institute, 27-1) 
Florida Literacy Coalition. 22-15. 25-1 1, 

30-15. 33-15 
Florida State Dept of Health and 

Rehabilitative Services. 27-11 
Florida State Hospital. 35-15 
Florida State University. 26-2 
Florida Times-Union. 29-15. 35-15 
Florida Today. 35-15 
Fluor Daniel. 35-13 
FMC. 27-15 

Focus on Literacy. NAB. 25-3 
Foelak. Florence. 29- 8 



Food and Beverage Industry ESL Workplace 
Literacy Curriculum for Hotels (Van 
Duzer. Carol et al.) ESL curriculum. 
Arlington Education and Employment 
Program (REEP) (review). 36-17 

Food and Beverage Workers Union. 
Local 32. 33-12 

Food Security Act, 35-7 

Food Stamp Employment/Training Program 
FY93 funding, 35-7 

Foodland, 29-15 

Forbes Foundation, 24-15 

Forbes magazine, 27-15 

Ford Aerospace Corp, 26-2 

Ford Foundation, 23-2 

Ford Motor Co, 21-11, 22-8, 23-10, 26-11, 
30-14,31-14, 32-9.34-13 

Ford Motor Company Fund. 35-3 

Ford Times. 28-15 

Foresight (newsletter), 29-3 

Forlizzi, Lori, 30-5 

Forsythe Computers, 21-1 1 

Fort Bliss, 21-3 

Fort Lauderdale News/Sun-Sentinel 

Charities, 22-15 
Fort Wayne Newspapers, 29-15 
Fortune magazine, 27-15, 35-15 
Fortune, Tammv, 29-4, 32-10, 35-8 
Foster, Badi, 33-2,34-5 
Foster-Davis Foundation, 35-3 
Foundation for Educational 

Achievement, 31-7 
FOUNDATIONS (HBI basic skills 

program), 27-9 
Fowler, Robert. 24-7 

Frager, Alan, ed.: Teaching Adult Beginning 

Readers: To Reach Them My Hand. 

College Reading Assn (review), 30-9 
Frank Shoop Chevrolet, 35-15 
Frankfort (KY) State Journal. 22-15 
Frankfurt Book Fair, 32-3 
Fraser, Bruce. 34-15 
Frazier. Michelle. 35-5 
Free Library of Philadelphia Reader 

Development Program, 22-3 
Freedom Forum. 29-6 
Freeland. Wayne. 33-14 
Freire. Paulo.' 30-7 
Fresno Bee. 29-15 
Frey. Donald. 25-7 
Friction Products, 27-15 
Friday. William. 26-2 
Friendly. Fred. 23-3 
Friends of the Public Library 

iSan Francisco). 23-2 
Frito -Lay, 35-13 

From Gatekeeper to Gateway: Transforming 
Testing in America. National Commission 
on Testing and Public Policy. 25-4 

From School to Work. Educational Testing 
Service ( review i. 25-6 

From the Crib to the Classroom (video), 
PLAN (review). 24-10 

Frontier College (Toronto). 27-4 

Ft. Wayne tin > Journal -Gazette. 34-15 

Ft Wayne Sews- Sentinel. 34-15 

Ft Worth Star-Telegram. 31-15 



Fu Associates. 31-4 
Fujitsu. 27-15 

Fullerton College CA). 31-3 
Functional Context Education: A Primer 

for Program Providers (Sticht. Tom, and 

Alden Lancaster-. WOW, 33-3 
Functional Context Education: Workshop 

Resource Sotebook (Sticht. Thomas), 

Applied Behavioral & Cognitive Sciences 

(review). 22-10. 2S- 10 
Functional Illiteracy Hurts Business, BCEL. 

23-12. 24-16. 25-12. 26-12. 27-16. 28-16. 

29-16. 31-16. 32-16. 33-16. 34-16, 35-16 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondarv 

Education. 21-11. 22-8. 35-6 
Funny Bones Comedv Club (Philadelphia). 

21-11 

Furnas Electric. 26-11 
Furstenberg. Frank. 32-6 



^- 

Gadsden (ALK literacv activities in. 24-9 
Gadsden Countv Chamber of Commerce 
35-15 

Gadsden Memorial Hospital. 35-15 
Gadsden. Vivian. 32-6 

GAIN ( Greater Awareness of Independence /. 

computer-based welfare recipient 

training. 30-3 
Gaines. Maggi. 24-10 
Gainesville iFL) Sun. 22-15. 30-15 
Gal, Iddo. 32-6 

Callaudet University conference 1 1991). 27-6 

Gallery at Market East. 21-11. 22-15 

Galveston Sews. 31-15 

Gannaway. Tom. 2S-2 

Gannett Co. 30-6. 33-12. 34-15 

Gannett Foundation Literacy Challenge 
Grants Programs 1987-1990. Assessment 
Report. Individual Project Reports, and 
State-by-State Products List. Gannett * 
Foundation (review). 31-9 

Gannett Foundation. 21-3. 21-11. 21-12. 
22-15. 24-2. 24-15. 25-11. 26-5. 29-6. 
35- C. 35-3 

Gannett Transit. 32-15 

Ganzglass. Evelyn. 22-3. 24-2. 31-9. 33-3 

Garda. Patricia. 25-10 

CardenAmenca Corp. 24-15 

Garrett. Lynn Dee. 23-3. 27-6 

Camson. Peg. 29-13 

Canity. Rosemary. 29-6 

Gates. Henry. 21-10 

Gateway Community College. 21-10. 22-8 

Gateway Educational Products. 31-2. 36-19 

Gateway. The {Philadelphia ). 23-9 

Gateways to Correct Svelling. Steclc-Vau^hn 
Co (review i. 31-11 

Caul. Patricia. 35-4 

Gayfer. Margaret ted Literacy in the 
Industrialized Countries- A Focus on 
Practice. Internanonal Council for 
Adult Education . review i. 22-11 

Caylord (MP Rotary 32-15 

Caylord Brothers. 2S-15 

GE Plastics. 31-6 



CED Hotline, 32-4 

GED Math on V/T video math course, 

Vermont Institute for Self-Reliance 

(review). 36-18 
GED profiles: Adults in Transition reports, 

American Council on Education 

(review), 34-11 
CED program. 22-1. 22-3, 31-8 
GED..Jhe Key to Your Future. ACE 

leaflet, 22-3 
Gender Equity in Construction, 29-2 
General Aptitude Test Battery (CATB), 22-6 
General Cinemas Corp, 36-19 
Genera] Dynamics, 27-15, 32-13, 32-15 
General Educational Development program. 

set; GED program 
General Educational Development Testing 

Service, 22-3 
General Electric, 23-2, 28-12 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 

<CFWC),31-6 
General Foods International Coffees. 27-15 
General Mills. 25-11, 26-11. 30-14 
General Motors. 27-15. 28-7. 29-13. 29-15. 

30-14. 32-15.34-14 
General Motors, Allison Transmission Div, 

26-8 

Generation to Generation: Realizing the 
Promise of Family Literacy (Brizius, Jack 
and Susan Foster), National Center for 
Family Literacy (re\iew), 36-18 

Genesee Region Home Care Assn (GRHC), 
34-13f 

Gentile. Man- Ann. 22-15 

Georgetown Marbury Hotel. 29-15 

Georgia Dept of Technical and Adult 
Education. 28-2.33-5 

Georgia Institute of Technology Center 
for Rehabilitation Technology, 28-2 

Georgia Literacy Coalition. 27-14 

Georgia Power. 27-15 

Georgia-Pacific. 31-15 

Cerber. 30-14 

Getting Ready for a Good Job. Interactive 

Knowledge. Inc. 32-14 
Getting You a ]ob pamphlets. Getting You 

a Job Co (review). 32-11 
Giant Eagle. 29-15 
Gibson. Catherine. 23-3 
Gibson. Ochsner & Adkins. 25-11 
Ciere. Ursula. 32-3 
Cilbarco. Inc. 23-12 
Gilbert Manufacturing. 32-13 
Gilbert's bookstore. 28-15 
Gillespie. Marilyn. 31-5. 32-6. 36-4f 
Gillespie. Marilyn: Many Literacies: Modules 

for Training Adult Beginning Readers 

and Tutors. Center for International 

Education (review). 24-12 
Gillette. 33-15 
Cillum. Ron. 24- 2. 33-2 
Giovanni. Xiklti. 23-2 
Girl Scout Troop of the Misawa Air Base 

32-5.35-3 
Giving, USA: The Annual Report on 

Philanthropy forthe Year 1991 (1992 ed.). 

AAFRC Trust for Philanthropy (review). 



34-10 
Glass. Diane, 35-5 
Clendale Federal Bank. 35-15 
Glens Falls National Bank, 31-15 
Clickman, Lenny, 35-7 
Clidden Paint and Wall Trend. 22-15, 32-15 
Global competition. 25-1, 25-6ff 
Glover, Danny. 23-10, 34-14 
Glover, Denise, 35-7 

Goal Series computer program. Davison & 

Associates (review), 31-10 
Goal Systems International, 29-14 
GOALS: Glencoe Occupational Adult 

Learning Series (Sticht. Thomas, and 

Barbara McDonald). Clencoe-Macmillan/ 

McGraw-Hill (review), 30-10 
Gold, Patricia. 21-2 

Golden Spread Literacv Fund (Amarillo) 
27-15 

Golden State Warriors. 29-15 
Goldfarb, Yehudit: The Telephone Book 

Can Help You. Globe Book Co/Quercus 

(review), 27-8 
Goldman, Sachs, 29-14 
Goldschmidt. Neil. 27-2 
Goldsmith, Ellen, and Ruth Handel: 

Family Reading: An lntergenerational 

Approach to Literacy, New Readers 

Press (review), 27-9 
Golightry, Steven, 23-3. 35-7 
Gomez, Maria, 22-5 
Good Beginning, A (Lewis, Barbara), 

New Readers Press (review), 22-10 
Good Lad Co, 31-15 
Goode, Wilson, 28-15 
Goodling, William, 21-4. 22-4, 26-1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 23-10. 26-11, 

30-14. 35-3 
Gordon. Edward, et al. : Closing the Literacy 

Gap in American Business: A Guide for 

Trainers and Human Resource Specialists, 

Quorum Books (review), 32-10 
Gordon. Frank X. Jr.. 34-4 
Gordon. Lee. 28-4 

Governors Guide to the Family Support Act: 
Challenges and Opportunities (McCart, 
Linda), NGA Publications (review), 26-7 

Grace (W.R.)& Co. 30-15 

Graf. Steffi. 21-12 

Crambiing State University. 27-12 

Grand !Aapids Foundation. 22-15. 25-11 

Grand Times magazine. 34-14 

Grand Times Publishing, Inc. 34-14 

Cranitevilie Co. 24-15 

Graphic arts basic skills program (NAPL 
VVorkPLACE). 21-9 

Graphic Arts Literacy Alliance. 23-11 

Gray. James. '26-9 

Great American Chocolate Chip Cookie Co 
21-11 

Great Southern Travel Service. 32-15 
Great Western Champagne. 22-15 
Greater Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce 
30-10 

Greater Hartford Alliance for Literacv. 26-10 
Greater Hartford Communis College, 
24-14.26-10 
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Greater Indianapolis Literacy League, 33-15 
Greater Media Cable. 21-11 
Greater Milwaukee Literacy Coalition, 21-12 
Greater Pittsburgh Literacv Council, 22-15. 

29-6. 31-15. 34-15 
Green Street Restaurant. 36-19 
Green. Patricia, 35-5 
Green. Susan. 32- 2, 32-11 
Creenberg. Eric, 28- 2 
Creenberg. Mark et al,: Papers from the 

Conference on JOBS and Education in 

the South, Center on Budget and Policv 

Priorities (review). 28-10 
Creendlinger. Risa. 28-13 
Greene Graphics. 36-19 
Greensboro iNC) Postal Division. 26-5 
Greensboro (NO. City of. 23-12 
Greenville (SO Daily Reflector. 28-15, 

31-15. 32-14. 35-15 
Greenville (SO Sews /Piedmont. 31-15 
Greer, Rosie. 23-2 
Gregorian. Vartan, 21-10 
Greif Companies. 30-15 
Grey, Thomas, 24-6 
Greyhound Dial Corp. 25-1 1 
Griffin Technical Institute ( GA), 32-15 
Griffin. Dean. 29-8 
Griffin. Men\ 31-9 
Grill, Rebecca. 25-3 
Grimm. Craig. 27-1 Of 
CrindstafF, Alice. 31-2, 33-4, £5-8 
Croup W- Satellite Communications. 36-19 
Grumman Corp. 22-15. 28-15. 35-3 
Crzanka, Maria. 24-15 
GTE Foundation, 29-13 
GTE. 24-15, 27-15, 29-13, 29-15. 35-15; 

Directories Division. 24-15; funding bv 

for LVA. 24-14 
GTech Corp. 29-14 

GTG East (USA Today TV\ 23-10. 35-3 
Gubler, Brent. 35-5 
Guest Quarters. 25-1 1. 27-12. 33-13 
Guide to Funding Sources for Family 

Litcraaj. National Center for Family 

Literacv t review i. 25-1 1 
Guide to Literacy Software. 1989 ed.. 

Adult Literacy 6c Technology Project 

(review*. 24 -11 
Guide to Setting l"p Literacy Programs in 

the Workplace. Laubach Literacv of 

Canada » review >. 23-7 
Guidebook for Developing Workplace Literacy 

Programs i Mikulecky. Larrv. 

et al.*. Model Workplace Literacv 

Trainme Proeram (review). 35-12 
Guidelines for Coordination of Vocational- 

Technical Education. Adult Education 

and Literacy. Employment and Training. 

and Human Sen ices at the State and Local 

U icl i Pans. Kathleen i. Vocational Studies 

Center review i. 34-10 
Guidelines Writing for Adults with Limited 

Reading Skills. L'SDA (review). 22-10 
Guilford Mills. 23-12 
Culdenzoph. Paul. 29-9 
Gulf & Western Foundation. 35-3 
Gulf crisis, impact of on U.S. economv. 25-1 



Gulf State Steel. 24-9f. 29-15 

Culfstream Newspapers. 29-15 

Guss, Earl. 24-9 

Cuth. Gloria. 25-2. 35-9 

Guy Gannett Publishing Co. 34-15 

Guzik. Dennis. 30-4 



-JI- 

tf.Af.S. Bounty tour. 22-13 

H.R. 6 — Reauthorization of the Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act 

(pending legislation). 35-9 
H.R. 90— Workforce Readiness Act of 1993 

(pending legislation). 35-9 
H.R. 91— Workplace Education and High 

Performance Act of 1993 (pending 

legislation). 35-9 
H.R. 124 — Amendment to the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1986 

(pending legislation), 35-9 
H.R. 690— Workplace Education Act of 1993 

(pending legislation), 35-9 
H.R. 751. House approval of, 27-1 
Haas iPhoeb?) Charitable Trust. 25-11 
Hach Co. 30-12f 

Haigler. Karl. 24-2. 29-5. 30-1. 30-6. 30-7. 
36-5 

Hair Cuttery (Philadelphia). 21-11 

Hall Processing Systems. 31-15 

Hallmark Cards. 29-15. 32-15 

Halpem. Reece. 34-14 

Halverson. Bret. 33-4 

Hamilton. Cynthia. 28-3 

Hammill (Donald D.) Foundation, 23-11 

Hammond Electronics. 34-15 

Hammond Productions. 35-15 

Hampden Papers. 24-7 

Handel. Ruth: The Partnership for Family 

Reading (review). 29-12 
Hannan. Robert. 22-15 
Hanover Evening Sun. 32-15 
Hanrahan. Marv. 22-2 
Harbor Industries. 31-12 
Harbor Square Condominiums. 33-13 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 35-3 
Hardaway, Tim. 29-15 
Hargroves. Jeannette. 23-9. 23-10 
Harley- Davidson. 28-7 
Harlingen Valley Morning Star. 27-15 
Harper 6c Row. 23-10. 35-3 
Harper (William Rainey) College. 22-15 
HarperCollins. 28-15. 29-15 
Harrah s Marina Hotel/Casino. 22-15 
Harrington. Ann. 34-13 
Harrington. Marcia. 35-5 
Harris. Gerald. 21-10 
Harris. Wendy. 23-8 
Harrisonburg Sews-Record. 26-1 1 
Hart Graphics. 21-11 
Hart. David. 21-11 
Hart. Ron. 31-15 
Hartford Courant. 27-15 
Hartford Insurance Group. 23-11. 26-10 
Hartrnan. Andrew. 32-2 
Harrwig. John. 31-8 
Harvard University. 21-4 



Harvey. Florence, 26-3 

Hastings Stores, 24-15 

Havilah Hayes Dinner Theatre (MD). 24-15 

Hawaii Governor's Council for Literacv, 21-11 

Hawaii Literacv-, 23-11. 32-15 

Hawaii Pizza Hut. 28-15 

Hawaii Publishers Assn. 21-11 

Hawaiian Educational Council, 22-15 

Hawaiian Graphics, 21-11 

Hawkins. Augustus, 22-4. 23-1, 23-4, 24-1 

Haworth Group, Inc. 24-15 

HCA Foundation, 35-3 

Head Start Act, 35-7 

Head Start Improvement Act of 1992 

(H.R. 5630), 34-2 
Head Start. 30-6. 31-13; FY93 funding. 35-7 
Health Care Industry, BCEL Brief #4, 27-16. 

28-16. 29-16. 30-16, 31-16, 32-16, 33-16, 

34-16,35-16 
Health care industry, teaching literacv skills 

in.29-8f 

Health -care facilities, workplace basic skills 

programs in. 25-3 
Hearst Corp, 26-1 1. 30-14, 35-3 
Hearst Foundation. 28-15, 29-15. 32-15 
Heath (D.C.) 6c Co. 26-1 1. 27-15, 28-15. 35-3 
Heaton Education Centre (U.K.). 24-2, 28-3; 

essay competition. 24-2 
Heavy Duty Trucking magazine, 31-15 
HEB Foods. 27-2 
HEB Grocery Chain. 21-1 1 
Hechinger, Fred. 21-10 
Hector. Henry. 35-5 
Helene Curtis. 35-15 
Heller Financial, 24-15 
Help Yourself: How to Take Advantage 

of Your Learning Style (Sonbuchner, Gail 

Murphv), New Readers Press (review), 

32-12 ' 
Hemovich. Michael, 32-2 
Henard. Denise. 29-4 
Henigan. Ellen. 35-7 
Henry. Janet. 25-10 
Hens'ley. Beth, 30-12 
Hernandez. Mary. 22-5 
Hernandez. Tony. 34-4 
Heublein. Inc. 22-14. 27-15 
Heugenot Co. 24-15 
Hewitt. Karen. 21-5. 21-6 
Hewlett Foundation. 23-2. 23-10, 26-11, 

27-2. 28-2. 28-7. 30-14. 31-5. 35-3; 

grants. 25-4. 27-3 
Hewlett-Packard Co, 28-5 
Heyns. Roger. 23-2 
Hicks-Evans. Connie. 35-5 
Hidden Treasures (bibliography of Central 

American reading materials), Lehman 

College Institute for Literacy Studies 

ireviewi. 31-10 
Hiding on the Outside, adult literacv plav. 

31-3 

Hi^gins. Mike. 24-4 

High school equivalency programs. 26-3 
Highbridge Community Life Center. 27-14 
Higher Education Act. 35-6 
Higher Education Coordinating Board 
<TX).2S-3 
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Highland Yam Mills. 23-12 
Hill. Clifford. 22-6. 22-7. 22-9 
Hill. Terrence. 35-4 
Hilton Hotel (Hot Springs). 26-11 
Hilton. 35-15 

Hind's Performance Sportswear, 23-6 
Hind-Wells Co. 23-6 

Hinds Community College (Vicksburg. MS). 

24- 15. 35-13 ' 
Hirsch. E.D.. 21-10 
Hirsch.Judd. 34-14 

Hispanic Chamber of Commerce 

(Austin. TX). 22-15 
Hispanic people, programs for. 22-5 
Hitachi Foundanon. 32-15. 35-3 
Hitco. 25-11 

H/V Education for Adult Literacy Programs 
videocassette. Albany Educational TV 
(review). 33-11 

Hoechst-Celanese. 24-15. 2S-15 

Hoffman's Ice Cream (MD). 24-15. 32-15 

Hoffman-LaRoche. 36-19 

Hogan. Gail. 29-13 

Holiday Inn. 25-11. 27-12. 34-13 

Holler. Bud. 24-7 

Hollidaysburg Business & Professional 

Women's Club. 34-15 
Holmes. Joe. 28-13 

Holstein. Barbara: The Childbearing Year. 

New Readers Press (review). 24-10 
Holyoke (MA), basic skills program in. 24-7 
Home Box Office (HBO). 23-3 
Home Builders Assn of Louisville. KY. 27-9 
Home Builders Institute (HBI). 27-1. 27-9. 

31-13 

Home EnglUi Literacy for Parents: An 
ESL Family Literacy Curriculum. Adult 
Learning Resource Center (review). 31-11 

Homeless people. Illinois program for. 25-2 

Honeywell Foundation. 21-11 

Honeywell. Inc. 21-10. 22-8 

Honolulu Club. 32-15 

Hook's Drug Stores. 21-11 

Hooked on Phonics cont rovers v. 31-2 

Hornberger. Nancy. 32-6 

Horsburgh & Scott Co. 31-6 

Horsemen's Benevolent and Protective 
Assn. 22-15 

Hotel and Food Service Industries. BCEL 
Brief #3. 27-16. 28-16. 29-16. 30-16. 
31-16. 32-16. 33-16. 34-16. 35-16 

Hotel workers, impioving English skills of. 
27-12 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 26-11. 34-15. 35-3 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 

25- 7. 26-4 

House literacy bill (HR 751 ) at threshold 
of enactment tBCEL editorial). 2S-1 

House Restaurant System. 33-13 

Household International/Bank. 23-10. 26-11. 
30-14.35-3 

Housekeeping ESL. Workplace Literacy 
Cumctdum for Hotels (Van Duzer. Carol 
et al * ESL curriculum. Arlington 
Education and Employment Program 
• REEP) (review). 36-i7 

Houston i TX> Post. 35-15 

ERiC " 



Houston Chronicle, 35-3 

Houston Independent School District 

(TX). 28-3 
Houston READ Commission Learning 

Center. 22-15 
How Do You Know If Its Working? 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of Workplace 

Literacy Programs (Philippi. Jorie). DAEL 

Clearinghouse (review). 34-10 
How To Add Family Literacy to Your. 

Program. LVA and GTE Foundation 

(review). 31-11 
How to Manual for the Uses of Literacy 

Training in Program Recovery from 

Alcoholism and Drug Addiction, 32-4 
How To Set Up a Gift Book Program. 

Carnegie Librarv of Pittsburgh (review). 

31-11 

How To Start a Volunteer Literacy Program 

in Corrections (Marlin. Dale). LVA 

(review). 29-12 
How to Start an Effective Adult Literacy 

Program (Schild Maureen). LV-NYC 
. (review). 28-11 
Howard. Denise. 33-14 
Howden. Gale. 31-12f 
Howell. Ruth. 26-10 
HRD Department. Inc. 22-4 
HRStrategies 1991-1992 Survey of Human 

Resources Trends, HRStratgies (review). 

34-10 

Hudson Institute. 21-2. 27-1 
Hudson. James. 29-6 
Hudsons* Westland. 36-19 
Hughes. Kelly. 35-9 

Huizenga. Jan: Beginning Listening series, 

Longman (review), 22-12 
Human Capital: The Decline of America's 

Workforce. 22-16. 23-12. 24-16. 26-12. 

27-16.28-16. 29-16.30-16 
Human Resources Development Institute 

(HRDD.21-3 
Humana Health Care. 35-15 
Humanities Software. 32-15 
Humes. Barbara. 27-3. 30-5 
Humphrey. Pamela. 26-2 
Hunt. Guy. 28-15 
Huntington Bank. 30-14 
Hyatt Regencv Lake Tahoe (NV). 29-15 
Hyatt. 27-12.35-15 



^ 

/ CAS (Metro-North NY). Career 

Advancement Network (review). 34-1 If 

/ Can Read (song). 24-4 

/ Want to Read videocassette series. Beta 
Croup (review), 27-8 

Tm Sot a Quitter!" Job Training and Basic 
Education for Women Textile Workers 
(Merrifield. Juliet, et al.), (review). 30-8 

IBM Education Systems. 32-15 

IBM PALS Svstem. deficiencies in. 25-4 

IBM. 21-10. 21-11. 22-15, 23-3. 23-10. 24-15. 
25-5. 25-11. 26-11, 27-15. 28-7. 28-15, 
29-13. 2945, 30-3. 30-14. 32-15. 33-15. 
34-15. 35-3.35-15.36-19 



IDS Financial Services/American Express 

Foundation. 21-11 
Illinois Bar Assn. 21-11 
Illinois Board of Education, 25-2 
Illinois Cable Television Assn (ICTA), 21-2 
Illinois FY 1991 Workplace Literacy grants, 

27-3 

Illinois FY 1992 Workplace Literacy grants, 
30-5 

Illinois Literacy Resource Development 

Center, 24-4. 26-11 
Illinois Literacy, Inc. 30-11 
Illinois State University adult literacy 

program study. 31-3 
Illinois University, 26-11 
Illinois Workforce Education Conference, 

35- 5 

Illinois-Bell Ameritech. 26-11 

Image Systems. 34-15 

Imel. Susan and Sandra Kerka: Workplace 
Literacy: A Guide to the Literature and 
Resources. Ohio State Universitv (review). 

36- 17 

Imel. Susan. 35-7 
Immigrants, 21-2 
Immigration Act of 1990, 30-6 
Impacting Local Public Policy, Illinois 

Literacy Resource Development Center 

(review), 27-8 
Imperial Corporate Training & Development. 

26-11.32-15 
Improvitig the Transition from School to Work 

in the United States (Kazis, Richard), 

American Youth Policy Forum (review), 

36-17 

Improving Workplace Literacy Through 
Community Collaboration (Charner, 
Ivan, and Shirley Fox), National Institute 
for Work and Learning (review). 22-10 

Indiana Bell. 21-11 

Indiana Division of Employment and 
Training Service grants. 28-14 

Indiana Division of Workforce Literacy, 
Workforce Skills Enhancement 
program. 29-4 

Indiana Job Training Associates, 30-4 

Indiana Literacy Coalition. 23-10 

Indiana State Dept of Commerce, 31-14 

Indiana Steel Advisory Commission, 24-13 

Indiana Universitv* Reading Practicum 
Center. 21-2 

Indiana Women's Prison. 29-4 

Indiana. literacy activities in. 25-5 

Indianapolis Jaycees. 22-15 

Influential Hosiery Mill. 23-12 

Information Center magazine, 23-11 

Inland Bar & Structural Co. 24-13 

Inland Container, 27-15 

Inland Empire Paper. 31-15 

Inland Press Assn Community Service 
Award. 22-15 

Inland Steel Co. 24-13 

Innovations in Marketing. 29-15 

Innovative Moves. 29-15 

Institute for Workplace Learning. 31-2. 33-4 

Institute of Financial Education. 21-6 

Integrator. The computer-based basic skills 



program. ConoverCo. i review). 36-16 
Intel Corp. 27-15. 32-14. 33-15 
lntelhstor. Inc. 27-15 

Interactive Knowledge. Inc. computer-based 

programs. 32-14 
Interactive Modumath multimedia basic math 
program. Wisconsin Foundation for 
Vocational. Technical, and Adult 
Education t review), 36-16 
Intergenerational Library Literacy Act 

iH.R. 957). 22-4 
Intergenerational Literacy Action Research 

Project. 29-3 
Intergenerational Transfer of Cognitive Skills 
i The ) iSticht. et al. \. Ablev Publishing 
Corp i review). 35-11 
Internal Revenue Code. Section 127. 21-2 
International Assn of Amusement Parks 

and Attractions. 29-15 
International Assn of Business Communica- 
tors iIABC). 21-11. 23-10. 2S-15. 35-15 
International Assn of Machinists. 32-13. 34-1 1 
Interna^onal Assn of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security Austin. TXV 22-15 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 

Workers. 34-11 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
34-11 

International Circulation Managers Assn. 

21- 11 

International Language Institute of 

Massachusetts. 24-7 
International Learning Systems. 27-14 
International Literacy Day. 22-15 
International Uteracv Year 1 1990). 21-2. 

22- 9. 22-14. 24-2. 26-2. 2S-3 
International Longshoremen s and 

Warehousemen s Union. 25-1 1 
International Masonry Institute iIMR 27-10 
International Paper Co Foundation. 24-15 
International Papei Co. 23-11. 27-15. 34-15 
International Readme Assn. 21-2. 23-6. 
27-5. 2S- 4. 2S- 15. 31-2. 32-3: various 
publications i review. 22-12: 1990 Print 
Media Award. 26-11: Adult Literacy 
Committee. 30-4: Adult Literacy SIG. 
30-4-. Professional Standards and Ethics 
Committee. 33-4 
International Taste of Hampden County. 31-9 
International Typeface Corp. 22-14 
International Union of Brickla\ers and 

.Allied Craftsmen «BAC>. 27-10 
International Union of Electrical Workers. 
23-10 

International Year of the Reader. 23-6 
Into the Working World. Rockefeller 

Foundation. 26-7 
Invcsttsflttnz Adult Literacy Research 

Updates. IRA Institute. 30-5 
Imestmg tn People A Strategy to Address 

America s UV>Hcf<)rcr Cn sis. Secretary of 

Labor s Commission on Workforce Quality 

review <. 22-10 
I RCA ■ Immigration Reform and Control 

Act*. 31-7 
Irvine Foundation adult hteracv grant 

program. 25-2 36-19 



Is the Story Literacy, Decent Jobs or Political 
Will? A Reporter's Guide to Emerging 
Literacy Issues, Education Writers Assn 
(EWA). 2S-4 

Isaac Knapp District Dental Society. 29-15 

Islev. Paul : Enhancing the Volunteer 

Experience. Jossey-Bass (review), 29-11 

"It's Sot Like They Say": Welfare Recipients 
Talk About Welfare, Work and Education. 
Southport Institute for Policy Research 
preview). 31-12 

It s Up to L's: Broad Form Deeds in Kentucky 
[Zuercher. Melanie (ed)]. Kentuckians 
for the Commonwealth (review). 27-6 

ITT Sheraton. 30-13f 

mv. 35-15 

Ivry. Robert. 35-8 



_Lz 

J&J Register. 21-9 
J.A. Thurston. 32-13 

Jackson. Greg: Measures for Adult Literacy 

Programs. AC BE and ERIC (reuew >. 26- 6 
Jackson. Man* Ann. 21-4. 35-5 
Jacksonville (FH Literacy Coalition. 29-15 
JafTer. Nori. 35-5 

Jail tutoring program. Pittsburgh. 25-3 
jalmar Press. 35-15 

James Monev Management. Inc. 24-15, 29-15 
James River Corp. 25-11. 31-15. 35-3 
Janson-Pexco Customized Learning Games. 

Janson-Pexco (review). 32-12; ESL 

vocabulary board games series. 

Janson-Pexco i review), 32-12 
Jaschke. Michelle. 31-9 
Jasinowskv. Jem*: America's Work Force 

in the 1990s: Trends Affecting 

Manufacturers. NAM (review). 25-9 
Jazzercise iMD). 27-15 
JC Penney Co. 35-15 
Jeanette Frocks. 23-12 
Jennv Craig Weight Loss Centers (NJ ). 27-15 
Jensen Foundation. 32-15 
Jersey City State College. 27- il 
Jif Peanut Butter. 25-U 
Jim Hart Catering. 32-15 
Jimmo. Betty. 29-5 

Jitney Jungle Stores of America. 36-19 
JM Family Enterprises. 35-15 
Joan Rivers Show. 28-15 
Job Corps. 30-6 

Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Program 

'jOBS).33-1.33-8ff; FY93 funding. 35-7 
Job Performance Basics for Banking 

i AIB instructional system f. Simon 6r 

Shuster. 21-6 
Job Skills Education Program (JSEP). 

evaluation of. 26-2 
Job Trails, computer-assisted skills assessment 

system. Penn State Institute for the Study 

of Adult Uteracv (review). 30-8 
Job Training 2000. 31-4. 33-3: Demonstration 

Projects. 35-S: grants. 35-4 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 22-15. 

25-3. 30-2. 30-6. 33-1. 33-6. 33-8. 34-2. 

35-7 



Job Training Approaches and Costs in Small 
and Large Firms study. 35-8 

Job Training Partnership Act i? Computer- 
Assisted Instruction. Education Turnkey 
Svstems. Inc. for National Commission 
for Employment Policy i review). 23-6 

Job Training Partnership Act Youth Employ- 
ment Amendments of 1989 (S. 543), 21-8 

Job Training Reform Amendments of 1992 
(Public Law 102-367). 34-2 

Job-Linked Literacy Programs. 23-2, 23-3 

Job -Related Basic Skills: A Guide for Planners 
of Employee Programs. BCEL, 22-16. 
23-12, 24-16. 25-12. 26-12, 27-16, 28-16. 
29-16, 31-16. 32-16, 33-16, 34-16, 35-16. 
36-20 

Job-Related Language Trainingfor Limited 
English Proficient Employees: A 
Handbook for Program Developers and 
Job-Related Language Trainingfor 
Limited English Proficient Employees: 
A Guide for Decision Makers in Business 
and Industry, Development Assistance 
Corp (review). 32-10 
Job-Related Literacy Training: Teaching 

Reading on the Job. ASTD (review). 22-10 
Job-Related Trainingfor Limited -English- 
Proficient Employees. DAC. 27. 2 
Jobs for America's Graduates. 27-5 
JOBS Program Evaluation. 35-8 
JOBS programs. 24-3. 26-1. 27-2. 30-6. 
32-14.^34-2: FY92 funding, 30-2: 
prospects and problems. 33-1, 33-8fF: 
Technical Assistance Project services. 35-7 
Joerns Sunrise Medical. 21-12 
Johnen. Becky. 29-5 
Johns. Thomas. 29 - 1 1 
Johnson. Debra. 30-5 

Johnson. Laura Stark: Reading in the Content 
Areas anthologies. New Readers Press 

(review). 32-12 
Johnson. Zoe. 27-3. 29-5 
Johnsrud. Myron. 35-7 
Joint Committee on Taxation. 21-2 
Jones. Tern. 21-3 
Jones-Blair Paint. 22-15 
Jordan Marsh. 31-15 
Jordan. Barbara. 23-11 
Josten INVEST Integrated Learning System. 

30-3 

Journal Communications. 31-5 
Journal Gazette Foundation. 33-15 
Jovce Foundation. 33-4 
Joyner. Michelle. 30-15 
Judd. Naomi. 34-4 

Judy Koloski & Associates. 29-5. 36-6 

Julie Kimball Student Education Fund. 2S-3 

Jump Start: The Federal Role in Adult 

Literacy. 22-3. 23-2. 32-1 
]ust Say It: Hon to Write for Readers Who 
Don't Read Well. Push Literacy Action 
Now (PLAN l (reviewi. 36-16 
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KMart. 22-15 
Kaestle. Carl. 24-2 
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Kaiser Permanente. 24-9 35-15 
KAKE-TV. 2S-15 

Kanawha County <\W Adult Reading 

Program. 23-12 
Kanes. Brian. 35-5 

Kangisser. Dianne : Pioneers 6 Xeu: Frontiers 
BCEL. 22-16. 23-12. 24-16. 25-12 26-1' 
27-16. 2S-16. 29-16.3M6.32-16 33-16*" 
34-16.35-16.36-20 
Kansas .Alliance for Literacy. 2b-15 33-5 
Kansas City Power & Light. 29-15 32-15 
Kansas State Lnivemty.RuraJ Clearinghouse 
for Lifelong Education and Development. 

Kansas University Institute for Public Pol- 
and Business Research. 30-3 
Kapaa iHI) Rotary Club. 22-15 
Kaplan. David. 32-6 

Kauai Mayor s Council for Literacy. 22-15 
Kaweah Delta District Hospital (VisaJia C\) 
34-13 

Kay Chemical Co. 23-12 
Kayser-Roth Hosierv. Inc. 2S-15 
Kaas Richard: Improano the Transition from 
School to Work in the United States ' 
American Youth Policv Forum (review. 
36-17 
KB100. 31-15 
Kedrowski. Karen. 31-6 
KeeblerCo. 36-19 
Keenan, Fran. 31-5 
Kellermeyer Building Services. 36-19 
Kellev, Tom. 35-9 
Kellogg (W.K ) Foundation. 21-11 
Kemper Securities Croup. 32-15 
Kempner < Harris & Eliza Fund 23-1 1 
Kenan .William R.. Jr." Charitable Trust 
23-3.26-2 

Kenan Family Literacy Project. 21-3 ^2-14 
Kendall Dowell. 32-13 
Kennedy Die Castings. 24-15 
Kennedy Fund. 32-15 
Kennedy. Bob. 24-15 

Kennedv-Keel. Franmane 30-2 31-1 

34-5.35-5 
Kent County <MI> Literacy Council 22-15 

2-5-11. 2S-15 
Kentucky Educational Television (KET) 

23-5. 2S-14 

Kentucky Optometnc Foundation 35-15 
Kentucky Post. 30-15. 35-15 
Kenyon. James. 23-9 
Kerr. Clark. 23-2 
KET/GED Senes. 23-5. 24-10 
Key, The. 31-15 

Keystrokes to Literacy fwng the Computer 
as a Leamma Tool for Adult Banning 
Reaaers < Stone. Antonia . National 
Textbook Co < review ». 27- S 

KFTC Literacv P ro) ect « KY publications 
review. 22-12 

KCON. 25-15 

KJCl\ 29-15 

Kildee. Dale. 35-9 

Kiley. Paul. 34-3 

Killeen Daily Herald. 3o-lo 

King Henn s Feast, 34-15 



King. Becky. 31-4 
King. Billie Jean. 23-5 
King. Stephen. 23-2 

Kingsborou^h Communis College iCUXY) 

Family College. 32- 2f 
Kiplinger Washington Editors. 23-10 35-3 
KIRO. 33-15 

Kirsch. Irwin. 22-9. 24-2. 30-5 32-5 
' 32-6.35-8 
KITV. 23-11 

Kiwanis Club of Westgate, 29-15, 36-19 

Kiwanis Club of Perrvsburg, 30-14 

KlaussnerCorp, 21-12 

Klaussner Furniture Industries, 23-12 

KLRU-TV (Austin, TX). 22-15 

Knight Foundation. 24-15. 34-15. 35-3 35-15 

Knowledge theory. 22-6 

Knowledge. Inc. 30-3 

Knox Nelson Literacy Foundation. 25-5 

Knoxville Sews Sentinel. 26-11 29-14 

KOAT-TV. 29-15 

KoIoski.Judv. 29-5. 36-6 

Konica Imaging. 26-11 

Korte Paper. 29-15 

Korte. Robert. 33-5 

Kozol. Jonathan. 29-15 

Kozumphk. Ricki.33-4 

KPIX. 29-15 

KPMC Peat Marwick. 31-15, 32-15 

Kraft Foundation. 35-3 

Kraft General Foods, 26-11. 31-15 

Kramer 6c Murray. 24-15 

KRC&C CPA. 34-15 

Krispy Kreme Donuts. 22-14 

Kroeger Co. 31-6 

Kroger Co. 23-11. 24-15. 25-11. 26-15 29-14 
Kruger. 31-15 

Krusemark. Dawn: Workplace Learning- 
Preparing the Workers of Today for the 
Workplace of Tomorrow. NY State 
AFL-CIO (review) 25-9 

KSSN. 34-15 

Kuhlman Corp. 35-15 

Kutner. Mark. 32-6. 35-8 

KVUE-TV. 21-11 

KVUE-TV/Cannett Foundation 23-11 
Kylies Song (Sheehan. Path-). Advocacy Press 

special ed by Coor s Foundation for 

Family Literacy(review).25-10 



L 



L&L Products. 28-15 

Uborers-ACC Education and Training 
Fund. 28-14 

Lacks Enterprises. 28-15 

Ucy. Dan. 35-1. 35. 2. 36-6f 

Ladies Home Journal. 28-15 

Lafayette (IN) Adult Reading Academv 

'lARA).30-llf 
Laico. Annette. 24-9. 24-10. 28-9 
Laidley. Jane. 23-5.36-7 
Lake Land College (ID. 25-11 
Lamar Corp. 24-15 
Lamphers. Parti. 30-13 
Lanai iHI) basic skills program. 25-11 
Lancaster. Alden.33-3 



Uncaster. Alden: An Introduction to 

Intergenerational Literacy WOW 33-3 
Landau. Henn-, 27-10 
Landers, Jim. 23-9 

Lane Community College Foundation 
(Eugene, OR). 23-11 

Unguage & Communication Associates, 30-1 
36-2 * 

Unguage Improvement Program (LIP), 32-4 
language Training Designs, 25-5 
Lashof, Judy, 28-13 
Lattimore, Ben, 23-10 
Lau, Stephen, 29-14 

Uuboch braille and large-tvpe books, 29-6 
Laubach Literacv Action, 23-5 23-6 23-10 
24-13,28-9,29-5,30-1,31-3 31-6 ' 
32-12, 32-15, 33-4, 35-15; various ' 
publications. New Readers Press (review), 
22-12; Center for Workforce Education 
2 * -5; overview of history and current 
scope ( BCEL feature article), 34-lf 

Laubach Literacy International, 28-9, 34-6 

Laubach Way to Reading. 34-6 

Laubach Way to Reading Video Based Tutor 
U orkshop. The. and The Uuboch Way 
to English Video Tutor Workshop. New 
Readers Press (review), 22-10 

Laurence, David, 23-4 

Lauriat s Booksellers, 32-15, 36-19 

Lazard Freres & Co, 35-3 

Leach, Sheryl, 23-7 

Leadership for Literacy: The Agenda for 
the 1990s (Chisman, Forrest P„ and 
.Associates), Jossev-Bass (review) 24-12 
League of American AVheeimen. 26-1 1 
Uahy, Meredvth: The Adult Education Art- 
A Guide to the Literature and Funded 
Projects. ERIC (review). 35-11 
Learn to Read, videocasserte program. 

3i ei lT 32 3 dU0at ' 0naI Te!e% ™<>n (review). 
Learning a Living: A Blueprint for High 
Performance, final SCANS Report 
'. review ). 33-1 If 
Learning About Our Past Through People- 
An Oral History Approach to Learning 
(Zellers. Donna, and Robert Zellers) 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(review). 24-11 
Uarning Differently : Meeting the Seeds 
of Adults with Learning Disabilities 
(Bingham. Mary Beth)." University of 
Tennessee, Center for Literacv Studies 
'review), 23-6 
Uarning Disabilities Assn(MinneapoIis) 29-6 
Learning Disabilities Digest for Literacy 
Providers. Learning Disabilities Assn of 
America ( review j. 34-10 
Learnma Disabled , The , in Employment and 
Training Programs. USDL(review) 29-11 
LearnimforLivine. Greenville (SO School 

District i review*. 23-7 
Learning in America. PBS series 23-9 
Learning Industry. The Education for 
Adult Workers < Eurich. Nell). Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching review*. 27-7 
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"Learning In School and Out," Educational 
Researcher (Resnick. Lauren), December 
1987, American Educational Research 
Assn ( review ), 24-10 

Learning Link consortium \IL), 25-2 

Learning Organization Scenarios, 36-3 

Learning Work: Breaking the Mold in Youth 
Employment Training Programs, 
(Weinbaum, Alexandra. Vernay Mitchell, 
and Ruth Weinstock). Academy for 
Educational Development (review). 36-17 

Lederer. John, 29-5 

Lee's Country Chicken. 29-15 

Leggett's. 32-15 

Legislation, business support for. 24-1 
Legislation, pending, for 1990s. 22-1 
Legislative activities: in 1989. 21-8: 

"in 1990. 22-4 
Lehman College iCUNY). 24-13 
Lehman. Charles. 35-5 
Lehmann. Timothy. 27-6 
Lenti-Chemico « NJ). 27-15 
Lessons Learned: Job Skills Education 

Program Final Report. NAB. 26-3 
LET ME program for women's career 

choices. 26-3 
Let's Work It Out: Topics for Parenting 

(Singer. Elizabeth, and Yvette Zgonc?. 

New Readers Press (review). 27-9 
Levenger Tools For Serious Readers. 33-14 
Levenson. Harvey. 23-11 
Lever Bros. 24-13. 27-15 
Levi Strauss. 21-3. 21-9 
Levi -Strauss Foundation. 22-15 
Lew, Susan. 36-8 
Lewis. Barbara: A Good Beginning, 

New Readers Press ( review). 22-10 
Lewis. Ted. 21-8 
Lexicon Svstems. 28-12 
Lexington t bCl't Herald -Leader. 31-15. 35-15 
Lexington -Herald Leader. 35-15 
Li. Anita K.S.. 30-14 
Liberty Mutual Life Insurance. 31-15 
Libraries and Literacy Education : 

Comprehensive Survey Report 

■ Zweizig. Douglas, Jane Robbins. and 

Debra Wilcox johnson), L'SDE Office of 

Educational Research and Improvement 

« review). 22-10 
Li bran Journal. 30-15 

Library Literacy Program: Analysis of Funded 

Projects. J959. U.S.DE.. 27-3 
Library Literacy Program: Analysis of Funded 

Projects. 1991. I'.S.D.E. (review). 36-16 
Library Literacv Programs i Title IV). FY92 

funding. 30-2. FY93 funding, 34-2. 

32-5.35-6 
Library of Congress. 21-12. 24-2: 

National Library Service for the Blind 

.md Physically Handicapped. 21-2 
Library Services and Construction Act 

Title VI \ 22-3 
LIFE Learning Is For Eicryonei Series 

basic skills program. South-W estern 

Publishing Co i review ). 32 - 1 1 
I-ife Enrichment Advancement Plan (LEAP) 

CRHC 34-13f 



Lifelong Learning Trends: A Profile of 
Continuing Higher Education. Second 
Edition. National University Continuing 
Education Assn (review) 36-16 

Lifelong Literacy. 30-1 

Lifetime Reader photo contest, 24-2 

LIFT- Missouri. 21-11.22.15.25-11 

lila Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund grants, 34- 
4 

Lima (OH) Rotary Club, 34-15 
Lima Memorial Hospital. 35-15 
Limited-English-proficient emplovees 

<LEPs),27-2 
Lincoln National Life Insurance, 29-15, 

31-15,34-15 
Linguatex computer program, 30- 3 
Lionel Kiddie City. 36-19 
Lionel Plavworld, 36-19 
Lionel Toy Warehouse. 36-19 
Lionel Trains. 24-15 
Lipiec, Joan. 30-10 

Lipkin, Catherine, and Virginia SoIotarofT: 
Words on the Page, The World in Your 
Hands. Harper & Row (review), 24-12 

Lipscomb. Judv. 28-6 

Lipton (Thomas J.), Inc. 22-15. 33-15 

Listen Up! Voices in Celebration of 
Education television show. 32-5 

Listening to Mothers' Voices. Education 
Writers Assn (review). 34-11 

Literacy Action, Inc.21-12, 28-2,31-13, 35-15 

Literacy Action : A Resource Book for Colleges 
and Universities (Meacham. Louisa with 
Beveriv Schwartzberg), 2d ed. (review), 
29-12 ' 

Literacy and Education Seeds in Public and 
Indian Housing Developments Throughout 
the Sation : Report to Congress. U.S. Dept 
of Housing and Urban Development 
(review). 33-10 

Literacy and Print Media. Graphic Arts 
Literacy Alliance (review). 29-11 

Literacv and Public Health Project (Ontario) 
31-6 

Literacy and the Marketplace: Improving the 
Literacy of Lou-Income Single Mothers. 
Rockefeller Foundation series on Women 
and Children in Poverty (review), 22-12 

Literacy at Work: The Workbook for Program 
Developers (Philippi, Jorie), Simon & 
Schuster Workplace Resources. 26-9 

Literacy bill funding, as top priority 
(BCEL editorial), 27-1 

Literacy Campaign for Ethnic Tutors 
(CA),34-3 

Literacy Collection Development in Libraries: 

A Bibliography [Ryan. Jenny (compiler)]. 

2d rev ed. The Library. Laubach Literacv 

International (review). 22-11 
Literacv Council of Carroll Countv ( MD). 

24-15.32-15 
Literacy Council of Chicago, 24-15 
Literacv Council of Greater St. Louis. 

22-14. 35-15 
Literacy Council of Northern Virginia. 23-10 
Literacv Council of Pulasla Countv ( AR), 

21-il,26-9 



Literacv Council of Southwest Louisiana, 
30-15 

Literacy Exchange Network of UNESCO/ 
Unesco Institute for Education, 32-3 

Literacy for All Americans Act of 1990 
(Title V ofH.R.5115), 24-1 

Literacy for Homeless Persons, FY92 funding, 

30- 2; FY93 funding, 34-2 

Literacy for Incarcerated Individuals, 34-2; 

FY92 funding, 30-2 
Literacy for Social Change (Curtis, Lvnn), 

New Readers Press (review), 26-7 
Literacy Guild Assn, 27-15 
Literacy Harvest: The Journal of the Literacy 

Assistance Center, Literacy Assistance 

Center (NYC) (review), 32-10 
Literacy Honors Dinner, 23-9 
Literacy House educational card games 

(review), 23-8 
Literacy in Context (LINO, 33-2 
Literacy in Rural America: A Study of Current 

Seeds and Practices, Rural Clearinghouse 

for Lifelong Education and Development 

(review), 36-16 
Literacy in rural areas, 27-5 
Literacy in the Industrialized Countries: 

A Focus on Practice (Gavfer, Margaret 

(ed)]. International Council for Adult 

Education (review), 22-11 
Literacy in the Work Force (Lund, Leonard, 

and E. Patrick McCuire), The 

Conference Board (review), 25-9 
Literacy in the Workforce: You Can't Afford 

Sot to Care, AHA, 25-3 
Literacy Investment for Tomorrow (LIFT), 

27-15, 29-15 
Literacy Is Everybody's Business: The 

Power of the Word, Southern Regional 

Literacy Commission, 26-2 
Literacy Network. 24-2 
Literacv Outreach Project in Grand Rapids 

(MI). 28-15 
Literacy Resource Development Center. 34-4 
Literacy South. 25-4. 31-13. 32-15 
Literacy Training for Incarcerated Youths 

and Adults. 34-5 
Literacy Volunteer Network of Springfield 

(MA). 31-9. 32-15 
Literacy Volunteers of America. 21-2, 21-11, 

22-14, 22-15, 23-3, 23-10, 24-4, 24-13, 

24-14, 24-15. 26-11, 27-3, 27-4, 27-14. 

27-15. 28-2. 28- 3. 28-14, 28-15, 29-5, 

29-13. 29-14. 30-1, 30-4, 30-5, 30-14, 

31- 2. 31-3. 31-6. 31-15, 32-12, 33-14, 
34-5, 34-15. 35-2 (See also LVA): annual 
conference. 32-5. 33-5; overview of 
history- and current scope (BCEL feature 
article). 34 -If; 

Literacv \ olunteers of America —California, 

32- *2 

Lk racy Volunteers of America— Missoula 

(MT). 30-5 
Literacv Volunteers of America— Syracuse 

NY. 33-1 5 

Literacy \ olunteers of Bridgeport (CT). 29-15 
Literacv \ olunteers of Dona Ana County 
(NM).23-6 
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Literacy : olunteers of Greater Worcester 

» MA i. 26*11 
Literacy Volunteers of Illinois. 26-11 
Literacy Volunteers of Metowee/Northshire 

i VP. 26-11 
Literacy Volunteers of Xeu- Jersey. 24-13 
Literacv Volunteers of New York City M-13 
24-15. 25-2. 26-3, 27-14. 28-5. 29-~15. 
30-12. 31-15; computer network. 27-3 
Literacy Volunteers of Stamford/Greenwich 

(CP. 31-13 
Literacy Volunteers of Texas. 26-1 1 
Literacv. Volunteers of Washington Countv 

(FL«.25-H 
Literacy. federaJ role in. 23-1 
Literacy. Library, and Family congress. St. 

John s University. 30-5 
Literacy An American Challenge, EEI. 33-14 
Literacy: A Vital. Mission. Laubach Literacy 
Action/NationaJ Council of Churches 
i review. 34-11 
Literate America Emerging: Seventeen 
.Wu Readers Speak Out [Prete. Barbara, 
and Can- Strone teds.}]. California State 
Librarv Foundation i review ». 31-10 
Litstart Literacy Strategics for Adult Readme 
Tutors Robson. Ed. et aJ. . 2d ed. 
Michigan Literacy. I nc i review*. 23-8 
Little Brown & Co. 23-10. 35-3 
Little Lady Foods. 32-15 
Little Professor Bookstore. 34-15 
Little Rock , ARi Municipal Water Works 
26-9 

Little Rock . AR ). City of. 26- 9 
Living m English. Basic Skills for the Adult 
Learner and other titles. National 
Textbook Co i review >, 24-1 1 
Lockheed. 21-11 
Locust Books i MD). 24-15 
Loews Anatole Hotel. 34-15 
Loews Coronado Bav Resort. 34-15 
Lorn pens. Anne. 25-5 
London. Diana. 35-7 
Lone Star Construction. 22-15 
Long John Silver s. 21-11. 22-13 
Longs Drue Store. 23-11 
Longman ESL Literacy. Longman 

Publishing 1 review). 31-11 
Longvieu Xews Journal, 35-15 
Looking Forward. Looking Back Writings 

from Many Worlds. I'Mass <revtewj. 23-7 
Lopez. Ceoree. 23-10 
Lopez. Linda. 29-7 
Lorillard. 23-12 
Lonmar Television. 30-15 
Los Angla Times. 27-15. 29-15. Learning 

Center. Mobile Lab. 3l-l4f 
Loss. Barbara Rosenberg Saij the Word' 
A Guide to Improving World Recount ion 
Shlh, New Readers Press (review 32-1 1 
Louisiana Endowment for the Humanities 
24-15 

Louisiana Literacv Fonim 1990 24-15 
Louisiana Tech. 27-12 
Loxcreen. 31-15 

Lovola I'mvprsm Student Lite rac\ Corps. 
29- 3 



Lub. Irene. 23-10 

Lubalin (Herb) International Student Design 

Competition (1989). 22-14 
Luces. Karen. 23-6 
Lucky Stores. 29-15 
Lttdington Sews, 34-15 
Lund. Leonard, and E. Patrick McCuire: 
Literacy in the Work Force. The 
Conference Board (review), 25-9 
Lunsford. Andrea, et al. (eds): The Right 

to Literacy. MLA (review). 26-7 
LVA (see also Literacy Volunteers of America) 
LVA Leadership Awards. 22-3, 27-14 
LVA Stars in Literacy. 23-3 
LVA-Berkelev . 23-2' 
L\'A-Califomia. 21-11 
L\'A-Connecticut bike-a-thons. 25-11 
LVA- Detroit. 34-15. 35-15 
LVA- Dutchess Countv. 24-15. 29-15 
LVA- Glens Falls (NY). 31-15 
LVA-Hampshire Countv <WV), ^4-4 
L\'A- Illinois. 21-2. 31-15 
LVA- Metropolitan Atlanta. 33-15. 35-15 
L\ 'A- Nassau County (XV). 28-15 
LV.A-Neu Jersey. 21-12.22-15 
L\'A-New York State. 21-11. 25-15. 32-15 
LVA-Pitt Countv- (NO. 28-15 
LVA-Scheneetadv (NY). 21-12 
LVA-Texas. 23-11 
LVA- Wichita iKS) Area. 28-15 
L\'A/MBNA credit card. 24-4 
LWO Co. 30-13 
Lynch Dick. 31-9. 32-2. 33-4 
Lynch. Robert. James Palmer, and W. Norton 
Crubb: Community College Involvement 
in Contract Training and Other Economic 
Development Activities. NCRVE (review) 
36-16 
Lvnn, Irene. 26-2 
Lynn. Regma Osteen. 34-4 
Lyon's Indian Store. 33 -15 
Lyons. Carol. 30-5 
Lvtle. Susan. 22-6. 22-9. 30-5. 32-6 



M 



Maasi t Kenya). 28-3 

Mabus. Julie. 7,5-5 

Mabus. Ray. 25-5. 27-5 

MacArthur Foundation. 2 1-7. 24-2. 26- 3 

27-2.27-5.29-3.32-15.35-3 
MacAulev. Pat. 27-9 

MacEnglish. CD-ROM ESL program for 
Macintosh computer. MacEnglish 
Learning Sv-stems (review). 34-11 

Maehehn Aircraft Tire Corp. 27-2 

Macias. Rev-naldo 24-2 

Macintosh. 30-3 

MacLean-Fog£ Co. 35-15 

MacMillan Bloedel. 35-15 

Macmillan Inc./Foundation. 35-3 

Macmillan Press. 23-10. 26-1 1 

MacMillan Publishing. 29-15 

Macomb .Mr Reading Partners/ Librarv 
Project. 2S-15 

Macomb Literacv- Project. 21-11. 26-11 



Macomb Reading Partners program. 23-1 1 
24-15 

Macon (GA) Telegraph 6 .Veu:s.26-ll 27-15 
Macy s. 22-15 

Made in America: Regaining the Productive 
Edge (Dertouzos. Michael, et aJ.). 
(review;. 27-7 
Madison (James) University Reading 

Center. 22-13 
Madry, Lisa. 29-3 
Magaziner. Ira. 23-2. 24-5. 25-1 
Magnatek. Inc. 35-13 
Maher. Can. 21-2 
Mahoney. Mary. 35-6 
Maier. Cheryl.27-14 
Maietta. Ed. 29-9 
Mailtand (FL) RotarvClub. 29-15 
Main Street Murphy Home. 32-13 
Maine Machine Products. 32-13 
Maison Blanche. 27-15 
Major Sational Adult Literacy Volunteer 
Organizations: A Descriptive Study 
iTenenbaum. Ellen and William Strang) 
US.D.E. (review). 36-16 
Major Reflector. 35-15 
Make It Your Business. A Corporate 

Fundratsing Guide for Literacy Programs 
BCEL. 22-16. 23-12. 24-16. 25-12 ' 
26-12. 27-16. 28-16. 29-16. 30-16 31-16 
32-16.33-16.34-16.35-16.36-20 
Maki. Jacqueline. 34-13 
Making Literacy Work videos, Kentucky- 
Educational Television, (review) 31-1 1 
Making Meaning. Making Change: A Guide 
to Participatory Curriculum ' Development 
for Adult ESL and Family Literacy 
(Auerbach. Elsa). UMass (review). 24-10 
Making Sense of Federal Job Training Policy: 
2V Expert Recommendations to Create "A 
Comprehensive and Unified Federal Job 
Training System," William T. Grant 
Foundation Commission on Work. Family, 
and Citizenship (review). 35-12 
Making the Connection . Coordinating 
Education and Training for a Skilled 
Workforce. L'.S D.E.. U.S.D.L.. 
L'.S.D.H.&H.S. (review). 34-10 
Making the Sation Smarter The 

Intergenerational Transfer of Cognitive 
Ability (Sticht. Thomas, and Barbara 
McDonald Applied Behavioral and 
Cognitive Sciences (review). 30-8. 33-3 
Malbin i J.H. )& Sons. 24-15. 2S-15 
M alloy Lithographing Co. 32-15 
MaJmberg Travel Group. 29-15 
Management Retteu, 2S-15 
Managing Greater Washington's Changing 
Work Force Keys to Productivity and 
Profit (Egan. Mary Lou. and Marc 
Bendick. Jr. i, Greater Washington 
Research Center < review i. 28-10 
Managing Workplace Safety and Health 
The Case of Contract Labor m the V. S 
Petrochemical Industry. Lamar I'mversity 
TX'JohnGrav Institute (review. 30- S 
■review j 

Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 35-3 



Mann. Dewey. 23-12 

Manpower Demonstration Researc' . Corp, 
31-13.35-8 

Manpower Development Research Corp, 21-9 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 26-11, 27-14. 
27-15. 35-3 

Many Literacies: Modules for Training 
Adult Beginning Readers cud Tutors 
(Gillespie. Marilyn). Center for 
Internationa] Education (review). 24-12 

Marano. Cynthia: A Road Map to Funding: 
Finding the Resources for Teaching 
Literacy in Context. WOW. 33-3 

Marcel Dekker. Inc. 26-11. 35-3 

Mareseo, Dick. 27-11 

Maricopa County Community College 
District. 21- 10 

Marine Midland Bank. 27-14. 28-15. 32-15 

Manon Countv iIN : Public Librarv Svstem. 
23-3 

Marion County «\'A> Literacy Program. 28-15 
Market Square Health Center. 32-13 
Market Strategies. 32-15 
Marlin. Dale: How To Start a Volunteer 
Literacy Program m Corrections. LVA 

* review). 29-12 

Marlin. Dale: Orientation for Literacy 

Volunteers m Corrections. LYA ( review). 
29-12 

Marockie. Hank. 31-5 

Marriott Corp. 26-9, 27-12. 33-13. 35-15. 
36-11 

Marriott Hotel i Springfield. MA). 25-15 
Marriott Hotel (Tacoma. W,\). 27-2 
Mamott Hotels. 23-6. 25-5. 25-1 1; 

in Newark. 23-11 
Marsh Furniture Co. 23-12 
Marshall. David, 26-10 
Marshall. Paule. 2S-5 
Marshall. Ray. 23-2. 24-5. 25-1 
Martin Media, 36-19 
Martin. Lynn. 31-4. 31-6 
Maitine. Dawn Hams. 34-14 
Marusin. Lou, 32-14 
Marvel Comics, 24-3 
Maryfield. Inc. 23-12 
Maryland Bank of North America 

• MBNA 1 24-4 

Maryland Dept of Economic and 
Employment Development. 26-2 

Massa Nutter Technical Center. 22-13 

Massachusetts Board of Librarv 
Commissioners. 25-4 

Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Literacy. 
21-11 

Massachusetts Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaien. 31-3: demise of. 27-2 

Massachusetts Mutual. 2S-15 

Massachusetts State Workplace Education 
Initiative. 24-7 

Massachusetts Workplace Education 
Initiative. 22- S. 24-4. 2S- 13 

Massachusetts Workplace Education 

Initiative: Year 3 Evaluation Final Report 
(Rayman. Paula, et al.). 'review). 25-9 

Massachusetts Workplace Literacy 
Initiative. 24 -S 



Massachusetts, literacy activities in, 23-4 

Massev. G. David. 35-5 

MassMutual. 33-15 

MASWEL Group, 35-15 

Math Basics. Kentucky Education Television 

videocassettes (review), 32-11 
Math for the Real World. New Readers 

Press (review), 28.-11 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc, 26-6 
Mathematics Curriculum Guide (CUNY/ 

Consortium for Worker Education 

program for health care workers), 32-5 
Mathes, David: Workplace Literacy: Raising 

the Floor of Education in the Workplace. 

Finger Lakes Regional Education Center 

(review), 25-9 
Mathkey computer program, Aztec Software 

(review), 34-10 
Matrices, Inc. 22-4 
Matson. Renee. 29-14 
Matsushita Electric of Canada, 34-15 
Matwest, 35-15 

Maury Countv- (TN) school system. 21-12 
Maury Countv- Board of Education 

(Columbia. TN). 26-4 
Max Paul Inn. 28-15 
Mayor's Commission on Literacy 

(Philadelphia). 32-15 
Mays. V. Fay. 29-5 
Maytag Corp. 28-7 
MBNA/LVA credit card. 24-4 
MCA Music Entertainment Group. 23-10 
McAllen Monitor. 27-15 
McRride. Patricia. 35-8 
McBride. Rebecca. 31-9 
McCann Foundation. 24-15 
McCart. Linda: A Governors Guide to 

the Family Support Act: Challenges 

and Opportunities. NGA Publications 

(review). 26-7 
McCauley. Man* Ann. 23-10 
McCormick & Co. 32-15 
McCormick. Ana. 24-14 
McCormick. Denise. 32-13 
McCoy & McCoy. 35-15 
McCune (Donald) Award for outstanding 

literacy achievement. 1989. 22-3 
McDonald s. 23-11. 24-15. 26-1 1. 29-14. 

32-15, 33-15 
McDonald's Hamburger University. 33-15 
McDonald's Owners of Chicagoland and 

Northwest Indiana, 34-15 
McDonnell Douglas. 33-15 
McDougal. Littell and Co. 33-15 
McDowell Adult Education Center. 31-14 
McElhinney. James. 35-5 
McGarvey. Lawrence. 22-14 
McCraw. Harold W.. Jr. (editorials). 21-1. 

21-9. 21-10. 22-1. 22-15. 23-1. 23-2. 23-4. 

24-1. 25-1. 26-1. 27-1. 28-1. 29-1. 30-1, 

31-1.32-1.33-1.34-1.35-1.35-2.35-3 
McGraw-Hill. Inc. 23-10. 24-2. 26-11. 27-15. 

30-14.31-15.35-2.35-3. 36-7 
McGraw-Hill Foundation. 30-12: (matching 

grants). 35-3 
MCI. 29-14. 33-12 
Mclnemy Foundation. 23-1 1 



McKallip, Jonathan, 22-14, 24-4, 30-4 
McKee Foods Corp, 30-15 
McKee, Patricia, 35-6 

McKinney (Stewart) Homeless Assistance Act, 

21-2. 25-2, 27-3 
McNaughton, Judi, 31-2 
McRaney, Gerald. 34-4 
Meacham, Louisa with Beverly Schwartzberg: 

Literacy Action : A Resource Book 
fo. Colleges and Universities, 2d ed. 

(review). 29-12 
Mead Corp Foundation. 35-3 
Mead Corp, 23-10 
Meadows Foundation, 23-1 1 
Meadows, John, 23-10 
Meany Center, 21-3 
Measures for Adult Literacy Programs 

(Jackson, Greg), ACBE and ERIC 

(review), 26-8 
Mechanics Bank (CA), 27-14 
Mechanics of Success for Families: Evaluation. 

Report #2, Illinois Literacy Resource 

Development Center (review), 27-9 
Mechanics of Success for Families: Family 

Literacy Programs. Report #J, Illinois 

Literacy Resource Development Center 

(review), 27-8 
Mechanics of Success: An Illinois Family 

Literacy Report. Illinois Literacy 

Resource Development Center reports 

(review), 29-12 
Medford Savings Bank, 21-11 
Medical College of Wisconsin, 27-2 
Medina, Muriel, 27-5 
Medina. Patsy, 25-3 
Meeting the Challenge of Change: Basic 

Skills for a Competitive Workforce. 32-9 
Meeting the Goal of a Literate America: 

The State Response [Silvanik, Robert (ed)], 

NGA Publications (review), 26-7 
Megaskills: How Families Can Help 

Children Succeed in School and Beyond 

(Rich. Dorothy). Houghton Mifflin 

(review), 22-11 
Mellon (Richard King) Foundation, 29-6 
Mellon Bank. 22-15. 24-15. 27-15, 29-15. 

36-19 

Melville Corp. 25-3, 32-15 
MEM Inc. 33-15 

Memorial Medical Center (Las Cruces NM), 
35-14 

Memphis (TN) Literacy Council, 34-15 
Memphis Restaurant Council, 36-19 
Menasha Corp. 21-12. 26-4 
Mennen. 30-14 
Menninger Clinic. 23-3 
Verex Corp. 32-14 
Meridian Bank. 22-15 
Meridian Community College. 26-2 
Merlin. Shirley. 22-13 
Merrell (Margaret and Richard) Foundation 
31-15 

Merrifield. Juliet. 35-5 

Memfield. Juliet, and Michael Lemonds: 
An Even Chance: Education. Community, 
ar.d Wc-rk in Tennessee. UTenn Center 
foi Literacy Studies (review). 24-10 
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Merrifield. Juliet, et al.: Tm Sot a Quitter!" 
Job Training and Basic Education for 
Women Textile Workers (review), 30-8 

Merrill Lynch Co Foundation. 35-3 

Metamorphosis bookstore, 2S-15 

Metcalf, Robert, 31-3 

METRA. 35-15 

Metro-North (NY / CAS (Career Advance- 
ment Network < review ), 34 - 1 1 f 

Metropolis Graphics. 29-15 

Metropolitan Life Foundation. 35-3 

Metropolitan Life. 23-10 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (NYC). 31-9 

Mettger, Wendy. 29-8, 33-3 

Meyer. Valerie.'and Donald Keefe: Reading 
for Meaning: Selected Teaching Strategies 
Scott Foresman. Lifelong Learning Books. 
Teacher Resource Series (review).^- 8 
Mi Casa (Denver CO). 33-3 
Miami Herald, 24-15. 29-15. 31-15. 35-15 
Miami SER Family Learning Center. 24-15 
Miami Sun-Sentinel. 30-15 * 
Michael Reese Health Plan. 24-15 
Michael. Best & Friedrich. 32-15 
Michigan National Bank. 28-15 
Michigan State Dept of Adult Learnme.30-4 
Micro Power and Lieht Co i Dallas TX> 29-8 
Microsoft Corp. 31-4. 32-15 
MicroTICCIT computers. 26-2 
Mid-State Bank. 34-15 
MidAm Bank. 25-15 

Middlesex County Employment and Training 

Dept(MA),2S-13 
Midland Hotel. 24-15 
Mikulecky. Lam. 21-5. 22-4. 22-9 22-10 

29-4.30-5.32-6.35-15 
Mikulecky. Lam-, and Jorie Philippi: Strategic 
Skill Builders for Banking, American 
Bankers Assn. Simon and Schuster 
Workplace Resources (review), 24-12 
Mikulecky, Um-. and Paul Uovd! Evaluating 
the Impact o f Workplace Literacy 
Programs. Results and Instruments from * 
the SCAL Workplace Littracy Impact 
Project, Indiana I'niversitv ( review) 34-10 
Mikulecky, Urry. et al.: A Guidebook for 
Developing Workplace Literacy 
Programs. Model Workplace Literacv 
Training Program i review), 35 -1 2 
Miles. Inc. 34-15 
Miller Barker Enterprises. 34-15 
Miller Compressing. 21-12 
Miller. Arthur. 2S-5 

Miller. Beverlv. 23-3. 24-14 27-4 28-3 
33-14 

Miller. Lane. 22-13 
Miller. Michael. 23- S 
Miiliken. 23-12. 24-15. 28-7 
Mills. Karen. 29-13 
Milton Bradley. 35-15 

Milwaukee Area Technical College. 27-2. 31-5 
Milwaukee Enterprise Center. 21-12 
Milwaukee Public Library, government 

worker skills project. 27-2 
Minneapolis -St. Paul CitvBusiness. 28-15 
Minnesota Litf n ^ Council. 24-15 28-15 

35-15 



Minnesota's Adult Learners [Williams, 
Howard (ed.)), Minnesota Assn for 
Continuing Adult Education (review) 
36-16 

Minnesota's Adult Literacy: Policy Directions 
and Impact on the Workplace, Minnesota 
Assn for Continuing Adult Education 
(review), 36-16 
Minnetonka Labs, Inc, 21-11 
Minolta Inc, 29-15,34-15 
Minority Employment Journal, 27-15 
Minority Female Single Parent Demonstra- 
tion, Rockefeller Foundation, 26-1 
Mirabellc magazine, 27-15 
Miss Center Stage, 28-15 
Missing Link (The): Workplace Education 

in Small Business, 32-1 
Mississippi Commission on Work Force 

Excellence. 27-5 
Mississippi Delta Community College. 27-12 
Mississippi Uteracy'Foundation, 26-9 
Mississippi Press Assn. 26-11 
Mississippi Skills Enhancement Project 27-5 
Mississippi State Dept of Vocational Training 
35-14 * 
Mississippi State University Social Science 

Research Center. 27-5 
Mississippi. 26-2. employer tax credits for 
skills programs, 21-4. 27-5. literacy 
activities in, 25-5 
Missouri Press Assn. 32-15 
Missouri State Dept of Education, 22-15 
Mitchell. Menza, 33-4 
Mobil Corp. 35-3 
Mobile Microfilming. 32-15 
Model Indicators of Program Quality for 
Adult Education Programs, U.S.D.E., 
DAEL Clearinghouse (review), 34-H 
Model Program for Serving LEP Students, 
Ohio State University Center on 
Education and Training for Emplovment 
(review). 32-11 ' 
Modem Languages Assn. 23-2. 23-3 
Modem Woodmen of America. 26-11 
Modumath, 32-3 
Molofsky. Robert. 24-3 
Monsanto Chemical Co.25-11. 27-15, 35-15 
Monsanto Fund. 22-15. 32-15 
Monsour. Margaret. 22-13, 31-13 
Montgomery (AL) Advertiser, 28-15, 32-15 
Montgomery (AL) Advertiser/Alabama 

Journal, 21-11,31-15 
Montgomery Community College ( MD ), 26- 9 
Montgomery, Bo. 26-9 
MOKY Financial Services. 33-15 
MONY Foundation —Syracuse. 32-15 
Moore Business Forms.23-10. 26-11. 35-3 
Moore Lithograph. 24-14 
Moore. Can', 26-3 
Moore. P.M.. 29-15 
Moran Printing. 34-15 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 23-10 27-14 

27-15. 30-14.' 34-15. 35-3 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 27-15, 34-15. 35-3 
Morgan Stanley Foundation. 23-11 
Morgan. Marceilette. 28-12 
Moriarty, George. 29-9 



Morioka. Sharon, 24-9 

Morman, David, 33-2 

Morreale, Carol, 27-5, 29-5, 33-5 

Morrill Motors, 32-15 

Morrison, Cus,33-3 

Morrisons Management Systems, 33-13 

Morrissey, Jim, 21-9 

Morrow, Lesley, 32-3 

Moss, Patricia,35-12, 35-15 

Motor Casting, 21-12 

Motorola, 22-15, 26-9, 28-7, 29-13 32-14 
33-12 

Mott (Charles Stewart) Foundation, 22-3 

23-11,24-15,27-2 
Mount Sinai Medical Center, 29-13 
Mount Wachusett Community College, 21-12 
Mountain View College (TX), 33-15 
Moving Ahead: Basic Skills for Career 

Advancement case studies. Work in 

America Institute (review), 36-17 
Mpls/St. Paul magazine, 28-15 
Mrowicki, Linda, 31-10 
Mt. Carmel Parish, Our Ladv of 

(Poughkeepsie, NY), 24-15 
Mt. Clemens (MI) Rotary. 30-15 
Mt. Hood Community College, 30-13 
Mt. Pleasant Manufacturing, 21-12, 26-4 
Mullins, Bob, 35-13 
Munro, Richard, 26-9 
Murphy, Garrett, 30-1, 30-6, 35-5, 36-8f 
Murray, Marilyn, 31-9 
Museum of Natural History (NYC), 23-3 
Mutual Benefit Life, 23 -1 1 
Mutual of New York (MONY),27-15, 30-15 
Mylon Pharmaceuticals, 31-6 
Myrtle Beach (SO Sun News, 35-15 
Myrtle Desk Co, 23-12 



Nabisco Brands, 22-15, 26-11, 27-15 30-13 
34-15, 35-15 

Nash. Andrea, et al.: Talking Shop: A 

Curriculum Sourcebook for Participatory 

Adult ESL, UMass (review), 23-7 
Nash. Andrea: English Family Literacy: 

An Annotated Bibliography, UMass 

(review), 23- 7 
Nashville (TN ) Adult Literacv Council, 30-15 
Nations Business, 31-15 
National Academy of Sciences, 22-6 
National Adult literacy Survev(NALS) study 

24-2.35-8 ' 7% 

National Advisory Board on Work- Based 

Learning. 24-4 
National Alliance of Business (NAB) 22-4 

23-3. 24-8. 26-2. 26-9, 35-7; conference 

and exhibit. 32-5 
National Assessment of Educational Prowess 

(NAEP). 22-1. 22-7. 33-5 
National Assn of Broadcasters, 25-3 
National Assn of Home Builders (NAHB) 

27-9 

National Assn of Manufacturers. 32-1, 33-2 
National Assn of Minority Contractors. 27-10 
National Assn of Printers * Lithographers 
21-9.24-4.24-8.24-14.25-5- 



publications of. 26-10 
National Assn of Private Industrv Councils 
23-3 

National Assn of Secondarv School Principals 
35-4 

National Assn of State Directors of Vocational 
and Technical Education. 35-4 

National Assn of Women in Construction 
27-10 

National Assn of Working Women. 21-7 
National Broadcasting Co. 21-12 
National Building Svstems (NBS). 24-15 

25- 10 

National Cancer Institute. 33-3 

National Center for Adult Literacy (NCAL). 

University of Pennsylvania, 21-1. 28-4 
National Center for Adult Literacv Act 

(H.R. 970). 22-4 
National Center for Adult Literacv activities 

35-8 

National Center for Educational Statistics 

.CSDE),24-2 
National Center for Fair and Open Testing 

22- 1 

Nation*! Center for Familv Literacv. 21-3. 

26- 11. 27-4. 29-5. 29-15. 30-1. 31-4. 
34-4. 34-5: seminars. 32-5. 32-15 

National Center for Workforce Preparation 

and Quality Education. U.S. Chamber 

of Commerce. 30-10 
National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL) 

projects, 32- 6; Literacy Policy Series. 32- 6 
National Center on Education and Emplov- 

ment: various publications (renew). 22 - 12 
National Center on Education and the 

Economy. 23-2. 24-5. 25-1 
National Clearinghouse on Adult (ESL) 

Literacy Education (Center for Applied 

Linguistics), 25-5. 31-4f. 36-5 
National Coalition for Literacv, 21-2 22-2 

23- 2. 24-2. 26-11. 31-9. 32-2. 33-15. ' 
34-4.35-15 

National Commission on Testing and Public 

Policy. 25-4 
National Committee on Education and 

Literacv- ( UWA). 24-9 
National Community Education Assn 

packets, 29-6 
National Conference on Family Literacy 

i 1992) session videocassettes (review) 

34-11 

National Council of Churches. 21-3 
National Council of Women of the United 

States. 25-5 
National Council on Education Standards 

and Testing. 33-12 
National Diffusion Network grants FY93 

funding. 35-6 
Sational Directory of Community Based 

Adult Literacy Programs. Assn for 

Community Based Education i review i 

22-11 

Sational directory of Key State Literacy 
Contacts. BCEL. 31-16, 32-16. 33-16 
34-16.35-16. 36-20 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
24-15 



National Evaluation of Adult Education 

Programs services. 35-7 
National Federation of Independent 

Businesses Foundation, 24- 7 
National Federation of Independent 

Businesses. 24-6 
National Federation of Press Women. 21-3 
National Governors' Assn (NGA), 21-1. 24-2 

25-1, 29-5. 33-3. 35-15: meetings, 28-5;' 

State Literacy Support Network. 22-3 
National Heart. Lung, and Blood Institute, 

30-3 

National Institute Board. 29-1 
National Institute for Literacv ( NIFL), 29-1 
32-3. 32-5. 33-2. 34-1, 34-2. 34-5. 34-8, 

35- 2, 35-5; activities, 31-1: Interagency 
Agreement, 31-1. 31-7fF: problems and 
possibilities. 30-1. 30-2. 30-6. 30-7, 
30-16: FY93 funding. 35-6 

National Institute for Standards Technology 

Manufacturing Centers. 33-2 
National Judicial Policy Development 

Academy on Literacy- (ABA), 33-4 
National Library Service for the Blind and 

Physically Handicapped. 21-2 
National Lighting Maintenance Supplv Corp 

36- 19 

National Literacv* Act becomes law 

(BCEL editorial). 29-1 
National Literacv Act funding and challenges 

(BCEL editorial). 30-lf 
National Literacy Act of 1990. 22-4. 23-1: 

major provisions of, 23-5 
National Literacy Act of 1991 (Public Law 

102-73). 27-1. 33-12. 34-1. 34-8. 35-1. 

35-2. 35-5. 35-6: provisions of. 29-1. 

2S- 9fT; FY93 appropriations. 34-2; state 

implementation, 31-3 
National Literacv- Honors. 21-10. 22-2 23-2 

24-2 

National Literacv- Institute. 26-1 
.National Literacv- Workplace Program. 

USDE. grants given by. 24-3 
National Management Assn. 32-13 
National Newspaper Assn. 29-15 
National Newspaper Publishers Assn. 29-15 
National Park Services-Vicksburg. 35-13 
National Programs. FY92 funding, 30-2 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Assn 

{NRECA).31-13f 
National Rural Electric Women's Assn. 31-14 
National Science Foundation. 22-4 
National Semiconductor, 32-9 
National Starch & Chemical Corp. 21-11 
National System for Assessing and Teaching 

Employability Skills. 25-3 
Sational Technical Assistance Organizations. 

BCEL Brief #2. 27-16, 28-16. 29-16. 

30-16. 31-16. 32-16, 33-16. 34-16. 35-16 

36-20 

National Technical Information Service 
'U.S. Dept of Commerce). 28-2 

National Welfare-to-Work Institute 
conferences. 32-5 

National Westminster Bank, 27-14 

National Work Croup on Cancer and Literacv 
33-3 



National Workforce Literacv Strategies 
program, 29-10: grants. 33-12 

National Workplace Initiatives Grants 
Program, 34-2; FY92 funding, 30-2 

National Workplace Literacv Program. 29- 6- 
FY93 funding, 35-6 

NationsBank, 33-12 

Navistar, 21-12, 29-15 

NCNB National Bank, 25-1 1 

Neblett. C. Rives, 35-13 

Neder, Barbara. 31-15 

Nehus. Lisa, 24-13 

Neihart, Larry, 31-14 

Nelson Florida Roses. 29-15 

Nesmith. Paola. 29-4 

Nester, Marv Anne, 34-3 

NETWORK publications, 30-2f 

Neuton and Tebbetts Co, 32-13 

New American Library/E.P. Dutton, 21-11 

Sew Balance , 28-3 

New Bedford (MA) Adult Literacv Program 
26-2 " 6 ' 

Sew Books for Sew Readers [Cheatham. 

Judy (ed)]. University Press of Kentuckv 

(review). 22-11 
New England Promotional Marketing, 28-15 
New England Telephone, 23-10. 31-15 
New England University easy-to-read health 

pamphlets. 29-8 
Sew Jersey Bell Journal 22-15 
New Jersey Bell, 22-15, 23-11 
New Market Management Co. 33-15 
New Mexico Coalition for Literacv, 23-6 

29-15.31-9.35-14 
New Mexico State University, 35-14 
New Mexico, literacy activities in. 23-4 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 27-15 
Sew Partnerships: Educations Stake in 

the Family Support Act of 1988. W.T. 

Grant Foundation (review), 25-8 
Sew Readers Bookstore. Interacth-e Knowl- 
edge. Inc. 32-14 
New Readers Congress. 23-5 
New Readers Newspaper Project of Joumev 

House (WI). 31-5 
New Readers Press, 34-6 
New Readers' Congress, 34-6 
Sew Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 

The National Council of Churches 

(review), 31-10 
New River Communitv College (Dublin VA) 

28-15.29-2 
.Vea- Views of Literacy. 1990: A Bibliography 

(Barton. David). Research and Practice 

in Adult Literacv* Group, Lancaster 

University. U.K. (review;. 27-7 
New Word Digest Bible-related 

easy-to-read materials. New Word 

Digest (review), 32-12 
Sew Work Digest, magazine for adults with 

limited reading skills (review). 21-8 
Sew York Amsterdam Sews. 32-15 
New York City Adult Literacv- Initiative, 29-6 
Sew York City Adult Literacy Initiative: Final 

Report 1990-9L Literacy Assistance 

Center <re\iew). 36-16 
New York City Dept of Employment. 27-13 
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New York Citv Literacy Assistance Center. 
33-4 

New York City Technical College. 23-1 1 
New York life Foundation, 30-14. LVA 

Leadership Award to. 27-14 
New York Life Insurance, 26-11, 27-15. 

28- 15.35-3 
New York Life. 34-15 

New York Newspapers Foundation. 28-15 
New York State Dept of Education. 24 -S, 

27-3. 27- 3.34-12. 36-9 
New York Sta v e Dept of L^H^r. 23- 3 
New York State Utrice of Mental Retardation. 

23- 3 

New York State Regents External Diploma 
Program, nationalization of. 26-3 

New York State Urban Development Corp. 
27-13 

New York State. 23-2: basic skills training in. 

24- 8: literacy activities in. 23-4 

New York Telephone. 26-11. 27-15. 29-12. 

29- 15.30-14. 33-15.35-3 

New York Times Co Foundation. 21 -11 
Xew-GAP. an assessment instrument based on 

the Cloze technique. Academic Therapy 

Publications ( review). 31-11 
Newark Literacy Campaign. 23-11 
Newark Teachers Union. 23-11 
Newcomb. Sarah. 24-3. 29-6. 35-6 
Newhouse (Samuel) Foundation. 23-10. 35-3 
Newman. Anabel. 21-2 
Newmarket Press. 2S-5 
News and Courier Foundation t Charleston. 

SO, 22-14 

Sews for You. New Readers Press. Laubach 

Literacy 1 review). 23-8 
News Through Technology i USA Today data 

base). Peoples Computer Corp. 25-5 
Setvsday. 29-15 

Newspaper Assn of America ( N AA ). 34-14 

Sewspapers and Litcraaj. ANPA 
Foundation. 21-10 

Sewsweek. 2S-15. 29-15 

NiCarthy. Ginny. and Sue Davidson: You Can 
Be Free: An Easy-To-Read Handbook for 
Abused Women. Seal Press (review).30-9 

Nickse Associates. 36-9 

Nickse. Ruth. 36-9 

Nickse. Ruth : A Typography of Family and 
Intergenerational Literacy Programs: 
Implications for Evaluation. ERIC 
Clearinghouse (review!. 32-12 

Nickse. Ruth: Family and htfcrgenerational 
Literacy Programs. An Update of 
"Soises of Literacy" (review). 29-12 

Nielson. Mike. 30-11 

Niesen. Jim. 21-10 

Night of a Thousand Stars. 23-2 

1990 SHRM/CCH Survey: Workplace 
Literacy/Basic Skills (Anderson. Claire, 
and Betty Ricks). Commerce Clearing 
House and the Society for Human 
Resource Managers (review). 25-9 

Nipsco. 29-15 

Nissan Motor Corp. 33-15 

Nixon. Richard. 24-15 

So More Secrets (Weinstein. Nina). 



Seal Press (review). 30-9f 
Nolan. Debra. 32-4. 35-4. 35-8 
Noranda Aluminum. 35-15 
Noranda Minerals. 35-15 
Nordstrom. 28-7 

Noro Lindbergh Holding Co, 33-15 
North American Van Lines, 31-15 
North Broward Hospital District (FL), 34-15 
North Carolina Adult Literacy Project, 26-5 
North Carolina Com muni tv College Assn, 
26-5 

North Carolina Dept of Community Colleges, 

21-3,28-11 
North Carolina Home Builders Assn, 27-9 
North Carolina Rural Economic Development 

Center, 28-11 
North Carolina State University. 32-14 
Noith Central Correctional Institute 

(Gardner. MA). 25-4 
North Central Indiana Private Industry 

Council. 33-4 
North Haven Bicycle Center. 25-11 
North Lake College (TX). 34-12 
North Lakeland (FL^ Elementary School. 26-5 
North Shore Oil. 26-11 
Northampton Community College 

(Bethlehem PA) prisoner-family 

parenting skills program. 33-2 
Sortheast Mississippi Daily Journal. 27-15 
Northern Illinois Gas. 31-15 
Northern Illinois Reading Assn. 30-4 
Northville Industries. 28-15 
Northwest Ohio Literacy Council, 34-15 
NorthW'est Regional Educational Lab 

(NWREL). 30-13 
Norton & Co (WW), 23-10. 35-3 
Norway Footwear. 32-13 
Sumber Sense: Discovering Basic Math 

Concepts workbooks. Contemporary Books 

(review). 31-11.32-12 
Numrich. Carol, and National Public Radio: 

Face the Issues. Longman Publishing 

(review). 31-11 
Nussbaum. Vic. 23-12 
Nyack Hospital. 26-11 
NYNEX Foundation. 21-12 
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0"Donnell. Bill. 27-11 

O'Neill. William. 23-11 

Of. Nelson & Sons Nursery. 34-15 

Oahu Retired Teachers Assn. 30-13 

Oakley. Nancy*. 32-15 

Occidental Oil & Gas. 33-15 

Occupational Analysis System for Workplace 

Literacy, 30-4 
Office of Educational Research and 

Improvement (OERI). 21-4. 30-5 
Office of Technology Assessment. 24-7. 

26-4. 35-2 
Office of Work-Based Learning. U.S. Dept 

of Labor. 25- 2 
Ogden Food Service. 33-13 
Or io Bell Telephone. 25-11, 28-15. 36-19 
Ohio Citizens Bank . 25-11 
Ohio Edison Co, 33-14 



Ohio Liteiacy Council, 35-15 

Ohio, literacy activities in, 23-4 

Ohlmeyer Communications Co, 23-6 

Oklahoma Natural Gas, 33-15 

Old Colony Inn, 25-11. 27-12 

Old Phoenix Bank, 27-15 

Oldach. Mark. 23-7 

Olde Farm Restaurant (MD), 24-15 

Ole Man River Towing, 35-13 

Olin Brass Fineweld Tube, 32-15 

Olin Corp, 34-15 

Olive, Agnes, 23-5, 23-6 

Olson's Food Stores, 28-15 

Olson, Edmund, 26-11 

OMO Productions, 35-15 

On Their Own: Adventure Athletes in Solo 

Sports (Boga, Steve), High Noon Books 

(review), 35-12 
On Your Own, Penn State University 

pre-GED TV/video series, 27-6f 
On-site training programs, 27-5 
Onan Corp. ?C-9 
Ontario Public Health Assn. 34-5 
Open Door (The): When Writers First 

Learned to Read [Gilbar. Steven (ed.)], 

Godine (review), 24-12 
Opportunities Industrialization Center 

(Providence, RI), 26-1 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers 

of America, 23-10, 32-12. 33-4f 
Opportunity West (United Way), 27-14 
Order of the Eastern Star (NM), 31-9 
Ore-Ida Foods, 21-12 
Oregon Benchmarks. Setting Measurable 

Standards for Progress , Oregon Progress 

Board, 27-3 
Oregon Economic Development 

Commission, 27-5? 
Oregon Literacy Survey: Measuring Adults' 

Functional Skills, Oregon Progress Board 

29- 4f 

Oregon Shines: An Economic Strategy for 

the Pacific Century, Oregon Progress 

Board. 27-3 
Oregon State Home Builders Assn. 27-9 
Orientation for Literacy Volunteers in 

Corrections (Marlin, Dale), LVA (review), 

29-12 

Orlando (FL) Adult Literacy League, 21-12, 

22-14. 24-15 
Orlando Sentinel Charities Fund, 34-15 
Orlando Sentinel. 21-12 
Orszac. Kim, 31-9 
Ortho Bio'^ch, 36-19 
Ortho Pharmaceutical, 36-19 
Osborn. Jean. 31-2 
Osborne. Jeffrey, 23-10 
Oscar Mayer. 35-15 
Ottenheimer Bros Foundation, 21-11 
Otto Engineering. 32-15 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Parish 

(Poughkeepsie. NY). 24-35 
Outdoor Advertising. 22-15 
Outreach and Technical Assistance Network 

(OTAN) Online Communication 

System. 29-3. 30-3 
Overdrive magazine. 31-15 



Overstreet Paul. 23-3. 32-13 
Overton Countv iTN) Literacv Program, 
22-15 

Ovens-Illinois. 25-11. 30-14 
Oxford Book Stores. 2S-15 
Oxford Countv Assn for Retarded Children. 
32-13 

Oxford County Daycare Providers, 32-13 



Pacific Bell. 21-3.25-11 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 21-11 
Pacific Telesis Foundation. 35-3 
Packard Press. 21-11 
Paine Webber. 22-15 

Palm Beach iFL) Post. 22-15. 27-15. 31-12 
Palm Springs (CA) Literacy Week. 23-1 
Palmer 6c Dodge, 31-15 
Palmetto Initiative in New Orleans. 29-3 
Palo Alto Community College, 33-13 
Pap Test. The: It can Save your Life-. Have a 
Pelvic Exam and a Pap Test: Take care of 
your Breasts, and the Mammogram Could 
Save Your Life. National Cancer Institute 
re\iewj. 36 -IS 
Papers from the Conference on JOBS and 
Education in the South (Greenberg. 
Mark et al. ). Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities (review). 28-10 
Parade Magazine. 23-15. 35-15 
Paradigms for Literacy and Learning: 

An Inquiry into the Design of Workplace 
Employee Basic Skills Programs 
iZalman. Richard), (renew). 22-11 
Paragon Cable. 33-15 
Parenting, workplace programs. 21-7 
Parents and Children Together i audio and 
print "journal "i. Parent Outreach Project 
• review i. 24-10 
Parents, single. 26-1 

Paris. Kathleen: Guidelines for Coordination 
of Vocational -Technical Education. Adult 
Education and Literacy. Employment 
and Training, and Human Services at 
the State and Local Level. Vocational 
Studies Center i review ». 34-10 

Park H\att hotel. 34-13 

Park Plaza. 34-15 

Parker, james. 22-9. 35-6 

Parker. Jane. 30-4 

Parker. Kath\.23-7 

Parker. Rodman. 22-14 

Parkview Hospital. 32-15 

Participatory Approaches of Evaluating 
Outcomes and Designing Curriculum 
m Workplace Education Programs: 
The Report of the 1991 Evaluation of 
the Massachtiset1\ Workplace Education 
Initiative Sperazi. Laura, et all MWEI 
■ review. 32-11 

Partiapatonj Literacy Education [Fineeret. 
Hanna A., and Paul Jurmo ieds)]. 
Jossey-Bass Publishers (review). 23- 6 

Partin. Man , 34-4 

Partners for American Vocational Education 



(PAVE). 27-9 
Partnership for Family Reading (Handel. 

Ruth), (review). 29-12 
Party Supply Center, 28-15 
Passkey .Associates. 29-14 
Past and Present Educational Experiences 

of Parents Who Enrolled in Kenan Trust 

Family Literacy Programs. National 

Center for Family Literacy (review), 31-1 1 
Pathfinder Learning System computer-based 

curriculum. Pathfinder Learning Systems 

Corp (review), 31-10 
Patterns in Spelling (Brown. Tim. and 

Deborah Knight), New Readers Press 

(review;. 22-11 
Patterns of Promise: State and Local Strategics 

for Improving Coordination in Adult 

Education Programs. COSMOS Corp 

(reviewj. 36-16 
Patterson Fuel Oil Co. 26-11 
Patterson. Marion. 32-5 
Patterson. Rhodes: ZY.W 26 Poetic Portraits. 

American Center for Design, with LC 

Center for the Book < review », 23-7 
Parureau. Garv. 28-4 
Payette. Bruce. 22-2 
Pavne. Freda, 23-10 
PBS. 24-4 

Peachtree Publishers. 2S-15 
Pearce. Ron. 25-11 

Peavey Electronics Corp. 26- 2. 26-11.34-4 

Peavey. Hartley. 34-4 

Peavey. Melia. 26-11. 34-4 

Pelavin Associates. 29-5. 32-4. 35-8 

Pell. Claiborne. 21-8 

Pen American Center. 28-5 

Penguin L'SA. 25-2. 29-15 

Penguin's. 23-11 

Peninsula Literacy Council. 32-15 
Penn State University. 30-3: Center for 
Instructional Design, 27-6; College of 
Education. 27-6; Institute for the Study 
of Adult Literacy. 24-4; various 
publications of (review/. 22-11 
Pennarama. 27-6 

Penner. Laurie (ed.): Book of John. 

New Words Digest (review). 24-11 
Penner. Laurie. 21-9 
Penney (J.C.) Foundation. 24-15 
Pennev ij.C), 23-10. 23-11. 26-11. 28-15. 

29-14. 29-15. 35-3 
Pennsylvania Dept of Commerce. 26-2; 

Ben Franklin Partnership Program. 27-6 
Pennsylvania Dept of Education. 33- 2. 35- 4 
Pennsylvania University Institute for 

Research on Higher Education. 27-3: 

National Center for Adult Literacy. 

29-12: data base. 31-5 
Pennsylvania, literacy activities in. 22-3 
Pensacola Sews Journal. 21-12 
People magazine. 24-13 
People Who Made America Great. Mercer 

Publishing Corp (review). 22-11 
People's Computer Co tCA). 21-6. 36-7 
Peoples Gas Co, 28-15 
Pepsi Cola. 25-11. 26-10.26-11. 32-15.33-15 
Perdue. Inc. 21-12 



Performance Plus Literacy Consultants, 

22-4. 24-8. 26-9. 27-5. 29-5, 30-1. 30-10. ' 
31-12, 35-15. 36-10; seminars. 33-5. 35-5 

Performance standards in the workplace, 25- 6 

Perin, Dolores. 29-9. 32-5 

Perkins Restaurant. 29-15 

Perkins (Carl D.) Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act. 27-11, 29-9 

Permanent Charities, 35-15 

Perrin. Towers, 27-1 

Perrin. Towers: Today's Dilem,na. 

Tomorrow's Competitive Edge: Learning 
From the SAM/Towers Perrin Skills Gap 
Survey, National Assn of Manufacturers 
(review), 33-10 

Perrin. Towers: Workforce 2000: Competing 
in a Sellers Market: Is Corporate America 
Prepared? A Survey Report on Corporate 
Responses to Demographic and Labor 
Force Trends. Hudson Institute (review), 
25-9 

Perspectives on Assessment from the Sew York 
City Adult Literacy Initiative. Literacy 
Assistance Center (review), 36-16 

Perspectives on Organizing a Workplace 
Literacy Program. Arlington Education 
and Employment Program (REEP) 
(review), 36-17 

Petals & Stones Florists. 34-15 

Pete rsen Publishing, 23 - 10. 26 - 1 1 , 30 - 14. 35- 3 

Peterson. Joy, 31-13 

Peterson. Lindsay. 26-11 

Peterson, Sherman. 31-12 

Pew Charitable Trust, 23-9. 29-8. 35-4. 36-19 

Pew Foundation, 27-2 

Peyton. Joy, and Jana Staton (eds.): Writing 
Our Lives: Reflections on Dialogue Journal 
Writing with Adults Learning English. 
Prentice Hall Regents (review). 31-11 

Pforzheimer Foundation. 35-3 

Philadelphia Bar Assn. 22-15 

Philadelphia Center for Literacv. 21-11. 
22-15. 24-15. 25-11. 27-15, 28-15 

Philadelphia Community College, 21-12 

Philadelphia Daily Sews. 22-15 

Philadelphia Foundation, 25-11 

Philadelphia magazine. 21-11. 22-15. 30-15 

Philadelphia Mavor's Commission on Literacv, 
22-15. 23-9.25-11 

Philadelphia National Bank, 22-15 

Philadelphia Newspapers. 22-15 

Philadelphia Phillies. 22-15 

Philadelphia Publishers Group. 22-15. 27-15, 
32-15 

Philip Morris Learning Center. 23-9 
Philip Morris. 23-9, 25-11. 27-15. 30-14, 

32-15.34-15. 35-3 
Philippi. Jorie. 22-4. 22-10. 27-5. 29-5, 30-1. 

30-4. 30-5. 30-7. 35-12. 35-15, 36-10 
Philippi. Jorie: How Do You Know If It's 

Working ? Evaluating the Effectiveness 

of Workplace Literacy Programs. 

DAEL Clearinghouse (review). 34-10 
Philippi. Jorie: Literacy at Work: The 

Workbook for Program Developers. Simon 

6c Schuster Workplace Resources. 26-9 
Philippi. Jorie: Summary of Legal 



Considerations Concerning Literacy 
Testing in the Workplace t A), DAEL 
Clearinghouse (review), 34-10 

Phipps, Becky. 27-15 

Phoenix Specialty Manufacturing, 31-12 

Phoenix Typographers, 31-15 

PIC Leadership Institutes, 23-3 

Pierce Chemical Co. 26-1 1 

Pierce Communications, 29-14 

Pifer. Alan, 32-1 

Pillowtex Corp. 33-15 

Pinsel. Jerry. 35-5 

Pioneer Laser Entertainment. 21-12 

Pioneer computers. 30-3 

Pioneer Valley Business Digest, 32-15 

PIP Printing. 22-15 

Pitney-Bowes. 27-2 

Pitt. Bertha, 27-11 

Pittsburgh Literacv Initiative. 21-11. 24-15. 
25-3 

Pittsburgh National Bank. 28-15 
Pittsburgh New Futures. 24-15 
Pizza Hut. 21-11. 25-11. 33-15. 24-15: 

in Hawaii. 23-11; Southern Tier. 32-15 
Plantation Dinner Theater. 34-15 
Plastic Moldine Development. 24-15 
PLATO system. 30-3 
Playing to Win. Inc. 33-4 
Playing To Win: A Marshall Plan for America. 

National Urban League (review). 34-10 
Plays for Living. American Theater Wing. 31-3 
Plimpton. Sue. 29-8 
PLIL (see Project Literacv U.S.) 
Plymouth (MI) Rotary. 34-15 
Poke County (NO Literacy Council. 23-12 
Poland Spring Bottling Co. 32-13 
Polaroid Functional Skills Program. 21-10 
Polaroid/Inner Citv. 33 -15 
Poling. Edie.26-9 
Polis. Kathy. 25-2.31-5 
Popp. Robert, 32-6 

Portland (OR^ Community College. 30-13; 

Volunteer Tutoring Program. 26-11 
Portraits of Progress. USDL (review). 27-7 
Post-Star. 31-15 

Postal Service basic skills programs. 26-5 

Potlatch Corp. 26-11 

Potter- Ran Jail Medical Auxiliary. 22-15 

Poughkeep:ie Journal, 29-15 

Poughkeepsie Rotary. 24-15 

Powell's Cascade Bookstore. 29-15 

Practical Guidance for Stren0hening 

Private Industrial Councils. U.S.D.L. 

(review). 31-9 
Praskac. Amy. 27-2 
Pratley. Rhiannedd. 32-2 
Pratt and Whitnev. 26-10 
Prentice Hall. 27-6 

Presbyterian Hospital (Philadelphia). 27-15 
President's Forum of the Sew York Times. 21- 
10. 35-2 

Pressure Rising. Health Care Employment 
m the Bay Area. 1987-1995, Bay Area 
Council (review). 28-10 

Prete. Barbara. 26-11 

Prete. Barbara, and Gary Strong (eds.): 
Literate Amenca Emerging: Seventeen 



New Readers Speak Out. California State 
Library Foundation (review), 31-10 

Price. David. 31-6 

Price. Eugenia, 28-15 

Price-Chopper. 21-12 

Primerica, 27-15, 35-3 

Principles for Effective Literacy and Basic 
Skills Programs, Massachusetts Inter- 
agency Literacy Group (review), 28-11 

Prinf 6 Graphics, 23-11 

Printing Co, The, 33-15 

Printing Industries of America, 21-10 

Prison Literacy Program grants, FY93, 35-6 

Prison tutoring program, Pittsburgh, 25-3 

Pritz, Sandra, 25-5 

Private Industry Council of Boston, 26-2 

Process Displays Co. 21-11 

Procter & Gamble, 25-11. 27-15 

Productivity in the workplace. 25-1, 25-6 

Proficiency Software. 32-15 

Program Evaluation Handbook for Workplace 
Literacy (Bvrke^ Kathryn), National 
Literacv Secretariat, Canada (review), 
32-10 ' 

Progress. Inc. 33-15 

Project Education/Public Television 
Outreach Alliance. 32-5 

Project ENABLE (East North Carolina Adult 
Basic Skills Lab for EmplovabiIiiy),28-llf 

Project Literacv' U.S, (PLUS).23-2, 23-9, 
24-3. 24-13. 34-4; PLUS campaign, 22-2; 
PLUS Task Forces, 22-3; symposium 
(May 1990), 24-4 

Project Literacy U. S. (PLUS) newsletter 
(review). 35-12 

Project Protech. Boston Private Industry 
Council. 29-9 

Project REACH (Resources on Education 
for the Adults of Chester), 25-4 

Project Reach Youth. 27-14 

Project Read (San Francisco). 23-2. 25-11 

Project READ. 30-14 

Project Read: A Study of Twenty Reading 
Disabled Adults. Literacy Connection 
(re\iew). 27-8 

Project Rural Workplace (ME). 32-13f 

Project SALSA (Southwest Advanced 
Learning System for Adults) computer- 
based instruction. 29-13 

Project Step Ahead. 35-14 

Project STRIDE: Service for Transition to 
Independence Through Education, Final 
Report. Penn State Institute for the Study 
of Adult Literacv' (review), 30- 8 

Project to Design an Evaluation of the 
Appropriateness and Effectiveness of 
Computer-Assisted Instructional Packages 
Used in the Remediation of Basic Skills 
(Charleston. G. Mike, et al.). Institute for 
the Study of Adult Literacv-, Penn State 
(review), 25-9 

Project WISE (Workplace Initiative for 
Skills Education). 31-6 

Project: LEARN (Medina. OH). 24-15 

Prologue Adult Learning Center. 25-2 

Promise of JOBS. SIPA. 33-1. 33-8fT 

Providence (RI) JournaUBulletin. 27-15 



Provident National Bank. 22-15, 27-15,28-15 
. rudential Foundation. 35-3 
* ^idential Insurance. 23-11. 29-15 
Public Housing Gateway Act of 1989 

(H.R. 916), 22-4 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co (PSE&G). 

22-15, 23-11,33-15 
Publishers Weekly. 26-1 1 
Pugh, Charles, 32-4 
Pugsley, Ron, 35-1, 35-7, 35-8 
Puritan Lighting Fixtures, 28-15 
Push Literacv Action Now (PLAN). 22-12. 

26-11 

Put Up or Give Way: States, Economic 
Competitiveness, and Poverty (Sidor, 
John), Council of State Community 
Affairs Agencies (review), 31-9 

Putting a Window on Curriculum 

Implementation. ILGWU (review), 27-7 
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Note Ox Availability of BCEL Publications 

The BCEL Publications included in this Index (and in the first Index covering 
Seuxletter issues 1 - 20) are available from the following two sources: 

The ERIC Clearinghoune on 
Adult, Career, 6 Vocational 
Education 

Ohio State University 

1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210-1090 

(800) 443-ERIC or ( 703) 440-1400. 

The National Institute for Literacy 

800 Connecticut Avenue N\V 
Suite 200 

Washington, DC 20006 
(202)632-1500 




